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W.  R.  GRACE  &  CO. 

Importers,  Exporters,  Letters  of^  Credit 
Foreign  Exchange,  Cable  Transfers 

GENERAL  AGENTS: 

ft 

Johnson  Line 

Direct  Bi-Montlily  Service  Between  San  Fancisco  and  Scandinavian  Ports 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 

SERVICX  TEMPORARILY  SUSPEI^ED 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports— Direct  Service,  No  Transshipment 

Merchants  Line 
United. States  and  Pacific  Line 

•  «  

Operating  Between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  Ports  and  West  Coast  South  America 

EXPORTERS  of  All  American  Products,  including  especially 

Iron  and  Steel,  Salmon,  Flour,  Canned  Goods,  Dried  Fruits,  Chemicals,  Lumber 

and  Machinery.  Also  Nitrate  (direct  shipments  from  Chilean  Nitrate 

Ports  to  Japan  and  other  Far  East  destinations),  CoflFee 

IMPORTERS  of  AU  Raw  Materials  from  South  and  Central 

America,  Japan  and  Far  East,  including  Wool,  Cotton,  Hides  and  Skins; 

all  edibles:  Rice,  Beans,  Cocoanuts,  Peanuts,Tapioca,  Pepper, 

Cassia,  Tea — Oils,  Copra,  Rubber,  Jute,  Hemp 

Large  Stocks  of  Oriental  Imports  carried  at  San  Francisco  4  Seattle 


SAN  FRANCISCO:  332  Pine  Street       NEW  YORK:  Hanoyer  Square 

CALCtnTA,  INDIA:  Grace  Brothers  (India)  Ltd. 
SHANGHAI,  CHINA:  Grace  China  Company,  Ltd. 

LONDON  and  LIVERPOOL:  Grace  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  MONTREAL:  Grace  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  and  SANTOS,  BRAZIL:  Grace  &  Co. 


Seattle        LO0  Angeles        New  Orleans       j      Ari?Tvni?Q     i       ^^^^^^^^  ^^^        Nicaragua        Chile 
Fetn  Guatemala         Salvador  )  (       Panama  Ecuador  Bolivia 
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W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.'s  Bank,  NEW  YORK 
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METALS 

Bars 
Hoops 
Bands 
Plates 
Sheets 
Tubing 
Pipes 
Wire 
Nails 
Iron 
Shovels 
Picks 
Screws 
Bolts 
Spikes 
Rope 
Rails 

Tin  Plates 
Brass 
Aluminum 
Copper 
Lead  Ingot 
'    Zinc 
Steel 
Hardware 


MACHINERY 

Farming  Implements 

Power  Plants 

Engines 

Boilers 

Generators 

Pumps 

Vacuum  Apparatus 

Oil  Crushing  Plants 

Gas  Producers 

Chemical  Plants 

Lithographing  Equip- 
ment 

Oxygen  and  Hydrogen 
Plants 

Rice  Machinery 

Rope,  Manila,  Sisals, 
Spun  Yarn  and 
Rat-Lines 


"Peerless"  Service 


''All  that  the  word  implies' 


Branches  and  Agents 

PEERLESS 
INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 
of  Cuba 
Muralla  42,  Habana 

PEERLESS 

INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION 

73  YamashiU-Cho 

Yokohama,  Japan 


Buenos  Aires 

Rio  Janeiro 

Valparaiso 

Antofagasta 

Calcutta 

Colombo 


Lima 

Manizales 
Madras 
Bombay 
Hongkong 
Shanghai 


IMPORTS 

IF  YOU  HAVE  commodities  to 
offer  for  sale  here  we  solicit  your 
samples  and  prices.  We  import  raw 
and  manufactured  products. 


CHEMICALS 

Logwood  Extracts 

Paraffine  Wax 

Prussiate  of  Potash 

Pmssiate  of  Soda 

Rosin 

Salsoda 

Soda  Ash 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 

Turpentine 

Vaseline 

Match  Wax 

Genuine  Red  and  White 
Lead,  Dry  and  iB  Oil 

Bichromate  of  Potash 

Bichromate  of  Soda 

Bleaching  Powder 

Calcium  Chloride 

Casein 

Caustic  Soda 

Chlorate  Potash 

Chlorate  Soda 

Copperas 

Epsom  Salts 

Quebracho  Extract 

Fustic 

Hemantine 

^Hyposulphate  of  Soda 
"Lithopone 

Paints  and  Colors 

ELECTMCAL 

Peerless  Electric  Fans 

Accessories 

Motors 

Lamps 

Wire 

Peerless  Electric  Iron 


Zenith  ''Polar*'  Zinc  Oxide 
Zenith  ''Peerless^  Zinc  Oxide 
Zenith  ''Arctic"  Zinc  Oxide 
Zinc  Dust  I  Zenith 

( American  Extra  Pure 


95% 

80ro 

65% 
97-98%    90%  through  350  mesh 
97-98%  C  50%  through  350  mesh 
( balance  10  to  200  mesh 


Peerless  International  Corporation 

Exporters,  Importers,  Engineers,  Contractors 
Woolworth  'Building,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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V/''     BOLTS 


ALL  UPSON 


The  vast  plant  covering  twenty-seven  acres,  including  blast  furnace, 
steel  mills  and  nut  and  bolt  shops;  the  docks  extending  over  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  along  the  Cuyahoga  River;  the  steam  and  electric  trains  hurrying 
here  and  there  inside  the  grounds;  the  big  electric  power-plant — all  these 
are  L'pson. 

Once  you  see  the  extent  of  Upson  facilities,  you  understand  how  it  is 
possible  to  produce  6,000,000  Bolts,  Nuts  and  Rivets  a  day. 

And  in  these  unusual  manufacturing  resources  lies  a^  big  reason  not 
only  for  Upson  quantity  but  also  for  Upson  quality.  Only  by  producing 
on  such  a  large  scale  is  it  possible  for  us  to  make  our  own  pig-iron  and 
our  own  steel  and  to  control  quality  at  every  step. 

Upson  Bolts  and  Nuts  include  practically  every  kind.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE 

Upson  Nut  Co. 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  Open-Hearth  Steel,  Billets,  Bars 

Cleveland,  Ohio  Uiiioiiville,  Conn. 

New  York,  N.Y.  Chicago,  111. 

Represented  by 
J.  W.  JUDGE  V.  A.  MOORE  &  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Calirornia  Atlanta,  Georgia 
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Freight  Forwarding  Company 


OFFICES 

CHICAGO,  446  Marquette  Building 
NEW  YORK,  328  Whitehall  Building  PITTSBURGH,  437  Oliver  Building 

BOSTON,  640  Old  South  BuUding  .  DETROIT,  527  Ford  Building 

PHILADELPHIA,  272  Dr3xel  Building  SAN  FRANCISCO,  245  Monadnock  BuUding 

ST.  LOUIS.  1537  Boatmen ?  Bank  Building  SEATTLE,  402  Arctic  Building 

LOS  ANGELES.  518  Central  Building 

Agents  In  All  Principal  Cities  In  the  United  States  and  Abroad 


EXPORT 


SERVICE 
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IMPORT 


We  specialize  in  the  handling  of  shipments  moving  overland  and  via 
Pacific  Coast  ports. 

We  maintain  our  own  offices  at  San  Francisco  and  Seattle,  which  enn 
ables  us  to  carefully  supervise  all  shipments  moving  through  those  ports. 
The  enormous  tonnage  controlled  by  our  company  enables  us  to  obtain 
the  lowest  prevailing  rates.  We  earnestly  solicit  the  privilege  of  quoting 
on  your  next  order.     ASK  JUDSON. 

CONSOLIDATED  CARLOAD  SERVICE 

This  service  is  of  particular  interest  to  Shippers  and  Receivers  of  freight 
for  the  Orient.  It  enables  them  to  gain  the  decided  advantage  of  carload 
movement  for  their  less-than-carload  shipments  and  at  the  same  time 
make  a  material  saving  in  the  through  charges.  We  operate  consoHdated 
cars  from  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  On  your  next  order  direct 
your  supplier  to  USE  JUDSON. 

Member  Associated  Freight  Brokers  and  Forwarders 
of  the  Port  of  New  York 
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Preface  to  the  Fifth  {1919)  Edition 
of  the  Annual  Number  of 


PACIFie 
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►Singe  the  issuance  of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  manual 
it  has  become,  as  is  indicated  above,  the  annual  number  of 
and  supplemental  to  the  regular  monthly  edition  of  Pacific 
Ports,  now  one  of  the  leading  foreign  trade  magazines  of 
the  world,  giving  especial  attention  to  its  chosen  field- the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific- 

As  a  result  of  this  growth  and  combination,  this  publication 
will  be  found  to  be  much  more  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive in  the  topics  it  covers  and  the  information  it  supplies, 
without  losing  any  of  those  features  that,  in  former  edi- 
tions, won  for  Pacific  Ports  its  enviable  standing  and  repu- 
tation as  an  authoritative  and  dependable  handbook  and 
lexicon  of  foreign  trade. 

For  the  success  that  both  the  annual  and  monthly  issues 
of  Pacific  Ports  have  achieved  the  publishers  are  deeply 
grateful  and  modestly  proud,  having  in  mind  always  the 
fact  that  to  a  discriminating  and  appreciative  public  is  due 
both  the  credit  of  this  achievement  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  many  courtesies  extended  and  received. 

As  an  annual  number  this  manual  will  continue  to  be  issued 
the  first  of  each  year. 
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Ranch  Co..   Iho 422 

Bank  line  Tradlnc  A  Trans.  Co.. 160 

Bank  of  AustralasU  200 

Bank   of   California 517 

Bank  of  Montreal    157 

Bank  of  New  South  Walea.  ..200.  831 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  200.  381 

Banker  A  Co 116.424 

Banks  A  Co 181 

Banques    A    Co 863 

Barber  line.  The...  181.  203.  266.450 

Barclay.  Jamea  124 

Barclay  A  Barclay 155 

Bardens,  F.  J 105,422 

Barlow  A  Sons 188 

Barnes  A  Tlbbltts 135,  136.  401 

Bameson-Hibberd  Co 447 

BameU  A  Co 87 

Bamaley.  John   233 

Barr.  Harry  K 523 

Barrels.     Computation     of     Carco 

Space  for   413 

Barrioa  A  Co 460 

Barron  Brown  A  Co..  Ltd 420 

Baruch  A  Co 167.450 

Bashaw  Co..   C.    0 450 

Bathcate  A  Co 263.  422 

Baxter  A  Co..  H.  K 450.  534 

Bay  Chemical  Works 450 

Bay  Park  Lumber  Co 185 

Baylea  Shipyard.  Inc 406 

Beacon  Tradlnc  Co 451 


Pace 
Beaumont  Shlpbldc.  A  Drydk.  Co.  407 

Beaver  Industrial  Corp 475 

Becker.   P.    A 238 

Beebe    Co.... 156 

Becinners  in  the  Export  Trade.  A 

Few  HlnU  to 81 

Belden  A  Ives.  Inc 466.  542 

Belknap  Glass  Co..  C.   C 534 

Bell-Irvlnc    Co 100 

Bell.  T.  H 186 

BeUambI  Coal  Co 145 

Ben  line  116.  182.  141.148 

Beneda  Shlpbldc.  Corp 407 

Bengal  Paper  MIU  Co 08 

Berger  A  Co..  8.  M 430 

Berkowlts  Envelope  Co 426 

Bernard.  Judae  A  Co 450 

Bemet.  Gluck  A  Co 478 

Berranger.   Malcolm   420 

Berthet    Ill 

Berry.   Allen   08 

Best.   A.    Lester 233 

Best  A  Co..  B.  F 462 

Betiilebem  Shlpbldc.  Corp.... 185.  136 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co 406 

BetU  Co..  Ltd 488 

Bhesanla  A  Co..   C   M 482,  455 

Bhlmjl  Jayray  A  Co 04 

Blckford  A  8ona.  Wm 142 

Bio  Carbon  Co 450 

BlrehaU  A  Sons 124 

Blrt  A  Co..  Ltd 06.  149 

Bishop   A    Co 127 

Blac  Lac  DUtrib.  Co 452 

Blake.  Mofflt  A  Towne 127 

Blood.  Harry  E 167 

Blue  Funnel  line.... 116.  162.  180. 

..184.   185.   188.   188.   200.   374.   375 

Blumauer.  Frank.  Drue  Co 156 

Board  Measure  412 

Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  of 

Ran  Francisco  178 

Board    of    Underwriters    of    New 

York  178 

Boasson   A  van   Overaee 101 

Boeech  Lamp  Co 452 

Bolcom-Canal  Lumber  Co 233 

BoUria  850 

Bombay  -  Burma    Tradlnc   Corp.. 

Ltd W 

Bombay    Co M 

Bond  Broa.   A  Co 452 

Bond  A  Fryv *^ 

Booth  Fisheries  Co 174 

Booth  line.   The 266 

Border   Line.    The 43. 

86.   93.   178.  180.  189.  199,  200,  260 

Borneo  335 

Borneo  Co..  Ltd 02.  185 

Borthwick  A  Sons.  Ltd 06 

Boslsto  A  Co.,  J 484 

Boston  Export    Co 420 

Boston  Ins.   Co 109 

Botelho  Bros 116.  424.  529 

Bothet.  Chriere  A  Co 150 

Bousted  A  Co 141,  148,  185,  428 

Bowers  Rubber  Works 462.  502 

Bowes  A  Andrews 168 

Bowrlnc  A  Co 436.457 

Boyd  A  Co 86.122 

Boyes  A  Co 167.  462 

Boyle  A  Co..   Inc..  John 523 

Brabant  A  Co 05 

Brackman  Ker  MUllnc  Co....  134.  480 

Bradley  A  Co..  Ltd 116.  186.261 

Brady  A  Co 176 

Braid  A  Co..  Wm 478 

Braun  Corporation    127.430 

Braim-Knecht-Heimann  Co... 452.  447 

Brenner  A  Co 436 

Breslancer.    A 452 

Brewer  A  Co..  C 348 

BrideWrk.  E.  E 472 

Brinlnstool  Co 127 

Brisbane  MllUnc  Co 06 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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DRUGSCHeNIDUSOIlSWAXES-  «»fS 

INTERMEDIATES-NAVAL  STORES-  DYEWOOD  PRODUas-ANIUNE  DYES 


Exporters 


Of 


-_^,7<^: 


Galvanized,  Black  and  Corrugated  Sheets,  Structural 
Steel,  Bars,  Rods,  Angles,  Wire,  Staples,  Rivets,  Nails, 
Tubes,  Pipe,  Rails,  Hardware,   Electrical  Supplies,  Sugar    V^  jj 
Mill,  Textile  and  Miscellaneous  Equipment,  Auto  Trucks,    y^*^ 
Tractors,  Machinery,  Pumps,    Paints,    Varnishes,    Enanaels   V^^ 
and  Brushes.  \^- 

FOOD  PRODUCTS  « 


Importers 


Of 
Ores,  Dyestuffs,  Far  East  Products,  Etc. 


Branch  Offices  and  Agencies 

Argentina,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  ChUe,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 

Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Porto  Rico,  Peru, 

Venezuela,  Canada,  England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain, 

Japan,  Holland,  France,  India,  and  San  Francisco.  ^^S^^^^^^ 


HUES 


[MERCHANTS]^ 


COMf) 


132     FRONT    ST. 
NEW  YORK  .U.S. A. 

Engineers- Contractors-Manufacturers' Representatives 


=^^^,^-r^ 


iP 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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General  Index— Continued 


Pactt 

BrisoM  *  Co 106.181 

Britlah-Columbtft  Elec  By 201 

Brit  Columbia  Noneries  Co 47S 

British  Dom.  Gen.  Ins.  Co 199 

British-India  8.  N.  Co.... 94.  116. 

...141.  144.  148.  181.  185.  186.  3S8 

British  North  Borneo  Co 383 

British  Tbomsen  *  Co 98 

British  *  Forgn.  Mar.  Ins.  Co.... 

119.199 

Brlaard   Co..    A 106 

Broadway  U.  8.  Bonded  Whae....l66 

BrodHak.  Ltd..  A.  H 331.  47S 

Broken  HUl  Pty..  Ltd 145 

Brooke  A  Sons,  C."  iT 43S 

Brown  Bros.  *  Co 209 

Brown.  D.  E 199 

Brown  Forwardlnf  &  Export  Co.. 510 

Brown.  Inc.,  B 436.  634 

Brown.  Joske  &  Co 331.472 

Brown  A  Dureau.  Ltd 432.  446 

Brown  A  Boos.  Thos 95.    96 

Brownell  Bros 112 

Bryner.  Kousnetaoff  A  Co 208 

Buddntfiam  A  Hecht 452 

Buckley  A  Nunn.  Ltd 482 

Buehner  Lumber  Co 135.  168.  444 

Buffelen  Lumber  A  Mff.  Co 188 

Buhne  A  Co..  H.  H 106 

BulL  Henry.  A  Co 145 

Bulloch  Bros.  A  Co..  Ltd 158 

Bureau  Teritas  1^8 

Bureau.  Weather   250 

Burgess  Bros IH 

Burma  Ott  Co IM 

Bums.   J.   0 233 

Burns.  John,  A  Co..  Ltd 91 

Bums  PhUp  Co..  Inc 135.  144. 

...1B9.  181.  185.  329.  330,  452.510 

Burrard  Sawmills  Co 478 

Burt  MyrUe  A  Co 186,  191.  420 

Bush.  Beach  A  OenU  Inc. ..  .449.  452 
Bush  A  Co.,  GeortB  8... 155.  178.  187 

Bushels.  Weights  of 414 

Butcher  Co..  L.  H 452.547 

Butler  A  Co..  Inc..  K.  H 534 

ButterSeld  A  Bwlre 

....92.  108.  181.  188.  254.  262.323 
Byrnes  A  Co..  W.  J 169 


C.  A  O.  Lumber  Co 168 

Cable  Rates.  Telegraph  and 295 

Cadwallader-Glbson  Lbr.   Co. 537 

Cairo,  v..  Inc 486 

Caldwell  Shlpbldg  Co 176 

Caledonian  CoUerles 182.  436 

California  Boat  Bldg.  Co 402.  406 

California  Cap    Co 452.457 

California  ComL  Exp.  Co 452 

California  Cotton  Mills  Co...  136.  452 
California  Dried  Fruit  Trdg.  Co..  167 

California  Padflo  Trdg.  Co 452 

Califonda  Packing  Corp 136 

California  Paint    Co 136.  444.  549 

California    Bedwood    387 

Calif omia  Ttans.  Co 136 

CaDan.    A.    C 586 

Callaoder  Navigation  Co 88.  89 

Callins  A  Co 474 

Camacho.  B<ddan  A  Van  81dMl..436 

Camden  Forge  Co 431 

GamecoD  Bros.  A  Co 462 

Cameron  Lumber  Go 480.516 

Oanpbell,  George  506 

Campbell  A  Co..  John 486.  603 

Campos  Bueda  A  .Co 430 

375 

i  Nut   Co 478 

Canada-Oriental  Trading  Co 549 

Canadian  and  American  Bailroads.289 
Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mall 

lina  118.  144.  180.  198. 

...199.  200.  264.  830.  842.  874.513 


Page 

Canadian  Exp.  A  Imp.  Co 478 

Can.  Jap.  Imp.  Co 482 

Canadian  Northern  By... 197.  198.  201 

Canadian  Ocean  Serrioes,  Ltd 110 

Canadian  Padflo   Ocean    Senrloes. 

Ltd..  The 128. 

...132.  181.  185.  264.  323.  337.375 
Canadian  Padflo  Ry.  Co 189. 

...197.  198.  800.  201.  255.  259.264 
Canadian-Padflc  88.  Co 

157,    173,   180.  206 

Canadian  Pipe  Co 478 

Canadian  Bobert  Dollar  Co.,  Ltd., 

108.   199.  264 

Canadian  Trans-Padflc 179.  374 

Canadian    Western    Lumber    Co.. 

Ltd 134 

Canal.  Handling  Cargo  at  the 267 

Canal  Tolls  267 

Canned  Milk  Products. . .' 385 

Canned  Salmcm  Exports  from  the 

United  States  390 

Canton  Hospital  420 

Caracanda  Bros 438 

Carbon  Supply  Co 438 

Cargo  at  the  Canal.  Handling 267 

Cargo  e^aoe  for  Barrels.  Compu- 
tation of  413 

Carr  A   Irons.   Inc 544 

Carry-Dairis  Towing  Co 180 

Carson.  Bray  A  Co 472 

Carson  A  Co..  Ltd 104 

Carstens  A  Earles 10 

Cartario  Sugar -Co 160 

Carter.  Maoey  A  Co 122,  438 

Carter  A  Co.,   H.   R 434 

Carralho.  Currimbhoy  A  Co..  Ltd.. 

116.424 

Cs^ar  Lumber  Co 167 

CasUe   Broe 167 

CasUo  A  Cooke.  Ltd 118.  348 

Catalytical  Chem.  Co 452 

Celebes    336 

Centennial  Mill  Co 503 

Central   America    364 

Central- American  S8.  Co 369 

Central-American     Trade.      South 

and    207 

Central  Coml.  Co 452 

Central  Engine  Wks 470 

Ceperley,    Rouna^eU   A   Co 199 

Certiflcate  of  Origin,  Japan 317 

Chacon  Trading  Co 438 

Chaleyer  A  Co..  J 434 

Chamberlin  A  Co..  W.  R....452.  515 
Chandler.  Shlpbldg.  Co..  Ralph  J. 

401.  407 

Chandloss  A  Co 474 

Change  of  Time  in  Alaska 252 

Channel  Commerdal  Co 127 

Charges.  Ordinary  Port 228 

Chargeurs  Reunis 111.159 

Charriere  A  Co HI 

Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Austra- 
lia,  China   58 

Chemist  in    Commerce.    The 389 

Cherry.  E.  M 233 

Chesley  Tbwboat  Co 180 

Chester  ShipUdg.   Co 406 

Chesterfleld  School   494 

Chlam  Ccmunerdal  Co...  176.  466.  648 
Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quhicy  Ry.l56 
Chicago.    MUwankee   A   St.    Paul 

By 107.  109.  148,  148.  172. 

...178.  180,  187,  188.  190,  201.  205 

Chicago  Paper  Co. 54 

Chile    357 

ChUe,    Consular   Invoice 358 

China  823 

China  Agency  A  IMg.   Co 452 

China.  Duty  Free  Artides  in 227 

China  Imp.  A  Exp.  Co 470 

China  MaU  S.S.  Co 

116.     118,    132.     162.     169.     181. 

185.  206.  258.  323.  337,  342.  513 
China  Merchants  8.  N.  Co 

....99,  108,  112.   116.  181.  186.192 


Page 
China  Mutual  Steam  Nay.  Co 

91,  98,  108.  140.  141. 

...159,  181,  184,  186.  191,  199.874 
China  Narigation  Co.,  Ltd 

47.  86,  99.   102. 

...112,  116.  120.  127.  181.  186.  192 
China,  Policy  of  the  United  SUtes 

and  Japan  Regarding 212 

China,    The    United    SUtes    and 

Japan  and 212 

China.    The  United    States   Court 

for  211 

China,  Trade  Opportunities  in 213 

China  A  Japan  Trdg.  Co 206.  438 

China  A  Java  Exp.  Co. . , 474 

Chinese  Eastern  Ry 323 

Chlpman.  Ltd 519 

Cia.  Peruana  de  Vapores 121 

Chinese  Plculs  Reduced  to  Avoir- 
dupois Pounds   417 

Chino-Slam  NaT.  Co 92,  186.  253 

Chirls,    Co..    Antolne 450 

Cho  Ito  A  Co 176,  455 

Cholberg  Shlpbldg.  Co 399 

Chong  Lee  A  Co 432 

Choorln  A  Co 203 

Chopitea.  J.  Ignado 160 

Chosen  (Korea)    322 

Chimg   Fah   A   Co 422 

Cia.   Narigadon  del   Padflc 130 

Cla.   Peruana  de  Ymwres 121 

Cia.  Sud  Americana  de  Yapores... 

98.  121,  140,  160.  191.  194.  195.  263 

Cicero.  Charles.  Co 434 

Clan  Line 06 

Clark.  Archibald.  A  Sons.  Ltd.... 419 

Clark-Wilson    Lumber    Co 153 

Clark  A  Calllgan  Box  Factory 135 

Clarke.  Toxmg  A  Co 104 

Clear  Fir  Lumber   Co 188 

Clements  A  Son 136 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co 422 

Cleverdom.  W.  T 454 

Closset  A  Devers 156.  176.466 

Coaling  SUtions.  Prlndpal , .  .210 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 228 

Coast  Fish  Co 86 

Coast  Folding  Paper  Factory  Co.. 454 

Coast  Guard    252 

Coast  Shlpldg.  Co..       ..151.  156.407 

Coast  S.S.  Co 264 

Coast  Steel  A  Machinery  Co 238 

Coastwise  S.S.  A  Barge  Co 180 

Coggeshall  S.  8.  Co 106 

Cohen  Sons  A  Co.  Pty..  Ltd 484 

Cchea  A  Co..  D 133 

Cohn-Goldwater  A  Co 127 

Colby  A  Dickinson.  Inc 533 

Cole,  Hios.  H 93 

Collegiate   Sdiool    547 

Collin  A  Sons,  Ltd.,  W 96 

Collins  A  Co 192 

CoUlsion,  Duty  to  Stay  By  After.. 290 

Colman   Creoeoting  Works 174 

Colman  Dock  Co 173 

Colombia    362 

Colombia,  Consular  Invoice 363 

Columbia      Harbor      Development 

Co.    494 

Colombian  Maritime  S.  8.  Co.  .110,  265 

Colonial  Sugar  Reltaiery  Co 96 

Columbia  Eng.  Works. .  151.  156.  400 
Columbia  River  Shlpbldg.  Corp. . . . 

151.  156.  400.  406 

Commeroe  for  13  Years.  Foreign.. 238 
Commerce  of  the   Four  Prlndpal 

Countries.  Foreign  236 

Commerce  of  the  World 236 

Commeroe.    Report   of   Bureau   of 

Foreign  and  Domestic 235 

Commeroe.  The  Chemist  In 389 

Commerdal  Bank  (New  Zealand). 209 
Commerdal     Bank      of      Spanish 

America 428 

Commerdal  Boiler  Works  Wharf.. 

174,515 


Page 

Commerdal  Dictionary  268 

Commerdal  Dock  Co 188 

Commerdal  Exp.  Co 454 

Commerdal  Importing  Co 176.  648 

Commerdal  Lumber  Co 188 

Commerdal  Truck  A  Storage  Co.. 

187.  533 

Common  Nautical  Terms 290 

Commonwealth  Government  line  of 

Steamers  144.   200.  258 

Commonwealth  A  Dominion  Line. 

1*«..91.  96.  106,  181,  144.  147.  266 
Compagnie    dee    Commeroe    et    de 

Navigation  d'Extreme  Orient 

111.159 

Compagnie  dee  Messageries  Mari- 

^**°»»    Ill 

Compania  Carbonifera  i  de  Fund- 

adon  Schwager 263 

Compania  General  de  Ty>bacos  de 

''lllPln««   120.  129,  258 

Compania  Mercantll  De  Flllpinas.515 
Compania   Peruana  de   Yapores   y 

Dique  del  Callao 140.  160.  254 

Compania  Transatisntica  256 

CompuUtion   of   Cargo   Spaoe   for 

Barrels    413 

Comyn.  Ifiackall  A  Co 135 

ConneU  Bros ..116.' 176 

ConsoUdated  Shippers.  Inc 522 

Constants,  Etc.  Useful ..!418 

Consular  Invoice.  <3ille   ] !  ]  .358 

Consular  Invoice.  Colombia    ...!.!  363 
Consular  Invoice,  Guatemala  .... .364 

Consular  Invoice.  Honduras  366 

Consular  Invoice.  Mexico    !37o 

Consular  Invoice.  Nicaragua    3«7 

Consular  Invoice.  Panama    368 

Consular  Invoice.  Peru  ! !  .361 

Consular  Invoice,  Salvador  365 

Contents  of  Wine  Gallon 373 

Continental    Coml.  Trdg.  Co !.  04 

Continental  Pipe  Mfg.   Co !.5I8 

Continental  Salt  A  Chem.  Co 454 

Continental   A  Commerdal   Banks  55 

Conversion  Tables,  Money 400 

Cook.  A-  J.  A  J.  R 454 

Cooley  Electric  Co..  Geo.  R 535 

Cooper.  Coate  A  Casey 127 

Cooper  Company   533 

Cooper  A  Co 94,  116,  192.482 

Co-operative  Fruit  Growers 422 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Co 

135.    136.    169.444 

Coos  Bay  Shlpbldg.  Co 400.  407 

Oomabe.  Eckford  A  Co..  105,  195.  262 

Comes  A  Co 123 

Comyn   A   Cameron 454 

Coegrove  A  Wynkoop.  Ltd 519 

Costa  Rica    369 

Cottrell,  Ltd.,  G.  H 199.648 

Coughlan  A  Sons.  J 398 

Coulter-Taylor  Co...^ 176 

Coulter  Tow  Boat  Co 186 

Countries  snd  SUtes  on  the  Padflc.304 
Countries,  Populations  of  Yarious.415 

Court.  Enrique  A 263 

Court     for     China,     The     United 

States  211 

Cousins  Launch  A  Lighter  Co 106 

Cowan  A  Sons,  A 145 

CoweU  Lime  A  Cem.  Co.,  Henry. 454 

Cowtti-Heinberg    Co 167 

Cox-White  Co..  Ino 176.  466.  515 

Cox  A  Co..  Inc.  A.  H 479 

Craig  Shlpbldg.  Co 406 

Cramp  A  Sons  Ship  A  Eng.  Bldg. 

Co.,    Wm,    406 

Crane  A  Sons,  Ltd..  G.  E 472 

Crane  A  Tweedy  Co 466 

Crawford-Harris    Adv.    Service 550 

Creasy  A  Co..  E.  B 104 

Creig  A  Co.,  M.  W 422 

Creosoted     Douglas     Fir     Paving 

Blocks   884 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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Importers  Exporters 

Carstens  &  Earles 

Established  1891  Oe8.ttle,  U  .  O.  A. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

Full  Cargoes— Parcel  Lots 
Timbers— Spars— Lumber 

Douglas  Fir  (Oregon  Pine) 
Sitka  Spruce,  White  Pine, 
Cedar,  Box  Shocks 

Shipments  from  British  Columbia, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California 
to  any  Port  in  the  World 

Registered  Shipping  Marks 

G   ^  ^  ^  E  Clears 
C   ^  ^  E  Selects 
C  ^  E  Merchantable 


Foreign  Correspondence  Solicited 

European  Brokers:  Cable  Address:  "CARLOG  SEATTLE" 

Duncan,  Ewing  &  Co.  CODES:  A. B.C.  5th;  Western  Union; 

London  and  Liverpool  B^tley's;  Scotfs  10th;  Keegan's 


Goo^i 


Digitized  by  V^V^WVl^ 
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General  Index— Continued 


Paie 

Crwoent  Boxboard  Co 148 

Cnm%  Towtnc  A  Barfa  Co 93 

Cnyer,    Wm 401 

Crlckmay   Bros 478 

Crlckmay,  P.  O IW 

CrodEM*  N»t.  Bank  of  San  Fran- 

daco   ,.544 

Crofton   Houae   School M6 

CitMBpum  A  Bon 419 

Crowe  A  Cto..  F.  T 188 

Crown  MUla  Co 152 

Cuenaa.  Adolfo 96 

Cumberland  Shlpbldg.  Co 407 

Cunard  Line  144,169 

Cunningham  Hardware  Go 134 

Curtla  OUw  Co 127 

Custom.  Credit  A  Trdg.  Corp 478 

Cuatoms     Dletrlcta.     Headquartera 

and  Porto  of  Entry 118 

Cuatoma  Free  Llat.  United  SUtea.220 
Cuatoma    Procedure    and    Sufcea- 

ttona.  U.  8 217 

Cuatoma.  Terma  Uaed  by  Import- 
era.  Ezportora  and 221 


Da  Bocfaa  A  Co..  J.  M 116 

Dale  A  Co..  Ltd 199.  548 

Dalgety  A  Co 

91.  95.  96.  131.  141   144.  147 

Dalmau.  Juan  257 

Danaher  Lumber  Co 188 

Danlela  Co..  Oaear 406 

Danny  A  Co 94 

Dant  A  RuaaeD 156 

Dantsler  Shlpbldg.  Co 407 

D'Arbelles.  Bodolfo 104 

Darling  A  Sohn.  John 131 

Dafenport.  J.  0 168 

David  A  Co..  S.  J 116 

Daviea  A  Co..  Theo.  H 

119.  348.  849.426 

Darlea  A  Fehon 167 

Davla  A  Son.  Inc.,  J.  B.  F 493 

Dawaon  A  Co..  W.  C....178.  260.  531 

Day  Co..  Thomaa.... 454 

De    Bataafadie    Petroleum    Ifaat- 

aehappU  91 

De  FTemery-Cadman  Materials  Go.186 

De  May  A  Co..  Inc..  A.  J 490 

de-PoU.   U 533 

De  SherMnln  A  Co..  A.  0 438 

De  Souaa  A  Co 116.535 

de  Vrlea  A  Co..  O.  E 454.  548 

Deacon  A  Co..  Ltd 99.253 

Dean  Broa.  A  Co 198 

DedaratloQ  for  Australia.  Form  of.  350 
Dedaratioa     for     New     Zealand. 

Fbrm    of    356 

Deddea  A  Co 112 

Deflanoe  Lumber  Co 188 

Deflanoe  Pkg.  Go 478 

Dea  Brlaay  A  Co..  M 478 

Det  Norake  Veritas 178 

Deucher  A  Co..  W.  F 262 

Detereauz  Go.,  W.  P 484 

Dexter     H<»ton     National     Bank 

(SeatUe)    541 

Dlekeraon  A  Gaakell  Co..  Inc 176 

Dlcilooary.  Commercial   269 

Dlerks-Blodget  Shlpbldg.  Co 407 

Dletbelm  A  Co..  Ltd 92 

DifTerenoe  In  Time 408 

DiU-CroeaeU  Co 167.   454.  505 

Dingwall  Cotto  A  Co 428.459 

DUher  List  Co 176.  466 

DUher  A  Co..  Ltd..  C.  E....478.  548 
DlsUnoe    of   Objecto    When    First 

Seen    at    Sea 40.<t 

Diatanee  Tttblea  395-397 

Dlataaoea  In   Knoto 4in 

Dlstnaa  Signals  294 

Distrtbatora  Co-op.  Go 472 


Page 

Dodnge  and  Wharfage 267 

Docks.  OU   803 

Dodge  MUl  Co 188 

Dodge  A  Co..  E.  J 167 

Dodwell  Dock  A  Whse.  Co 43 

OodweU  A  Co..  Ltd 

43.  99.  108.  112. 

...118.   123.   178.    176.   178.   187. 

...188.  189.  198.  253.  259.  430.438 
Dollar.   Robert  Co 

...162,    168.   169.   176.   178,    180. 

...204.  256.  259.  264.  323.  874.  375 

DolUTor    A    Bro 546 

Domestic     Commerce.     Report     of 

Bureau   of   Foreign   and 235 

Dominion  Products.  Ltd..  134.  478.  504 

Don  Carolis  A  Sons.  H 104 

Donaghy's  Rope  A  Twine  Co 422 

Donnelly  A  Whyte 116 

Doud-MacFarlane  Mchy.  Co 188 

Douglas  Fir  Paring  Blocks.  Creo- 

soted    384 

Douglas  8.8.  Co 

86.  108.  186.  254.   323.504 

Dow.  Alfred  W 454 

Dow  Pump  A  Diesel  Eng.  Co 136 

Dow  A  Co..  F.  P 178.  187 

Downey  Shlpbldg.  Corp 406 

Drew  A  Co..  Inc..   E.  F 423 

Driacoll  A  ColUer  Trf.  Co 155 

Drug  Act.  CJ.  8.  Pure  Food  and.. 219 
Drummond   Lighterage   Co.  ..180.    389 

Dry  Measure  264,  415 

Dry  Milk  Co 488.  51 1 

Du  Pont  De  Nemours  A  Co..  E.  I. 

33.   438 

Dubedat.  Pascal.  A  Co 462 

Dudtleld's   Propty    434 

Duker.   Harry   478 

Dumarest  A  Flls 159.  448 

Dunn    Co..    J,    T 454 

Durel  A   Dodge 454.  524 

Dulhie  A  Co..  J.  F 

179.   402.    403.  406 

Duty  Free  Articles  In  China 827 

Duty  to  Stay  By  After  Collision... 290 

Dwlght-Edwards  Co 156 

Dy  Poco   430 


East  Asiatic  Co 

...258.   264.    266.   92.   127.    155, 

...169.   180.   181.   198.   199.  374.253 

East  Indies  Trading  Co 470 

East  Waterway  Dk.  A  Whse.  Co. . 

172.  889 

Eastern  Importing  Co 176 

Eastern  Shipping    Co 148.  257 

Eastern  Trading   Co 446.  474 

Eastern   A   Australia    8.8.    Co 

116.  131.  144.  185,  823 

Eastern  A  Western   Lumber  Co...  153 

Ecuador  362 

Edorer  Engineering  Co 383 

Edgar  A  Co 472 

Edgertyn    Aniline   Corp 391 

Edgett.  W.  H 478 

Edwards.  Dunlap  A  Co 145 

EhrUch-Harrlson    Co 499 

Einar  Beyer.  Inc 178 

Ekman  Foreign    Agencies.    Ltd 461 

Elam.   A  Co.,   G.   C 454 

Elder  Smith  A  Co..  Ltd 142.  419 

EUerman  A  BucknaU  8.8.  Co 

92.   129,   144.    148.    181.   185.  266 

EllloU  Bay  Drydock  Co 403 

EUioU  Bay  Shlpbldg.  Co 17R 

EUiott  Bay  Tug  A  Barge  Co IMO 

Elmore  A  Co.,  8 88.  89 

Eloessar  Hynemann  Co 454 

Emerson  Hardwood  Co 156 

Empire  Foundry  Co 136 

Empire  Stevedoring  Co 195.  461 

Empire  Trading  Co 454 


Page 

Empresa  Trasportea  Maritlmos 

158.  257 

Empresa  Puntarenas    158 

Enemy.      Regulations     Prohibiting 

Trading  with  the 214 

English       EqulTalenta.       Japaneae 

Weighto  and  Measures 414 

Equivalents.  Japanese  Weights. 
Measures  and  IConey  with  Amer- 
ican. English.  French  and  Ger- 
man     416 

Equivalents.     Metric    System    and 

American    413 

Equivalento.    Money.    Weighto   and 

Measures  247 

Equivalento.  Time  297 

Eridnon  Engineering  Co 406 

Erland  A  Co..   Inc 508 

Erlanger  A  Gallnger.   Inc 430.  493 

Eschen  A  Minor  Co 454 

Escobar  A  Co..  D ...263 

Esqulmalt  A  Nanalmo  Ry 201 

EUbeguay  Onfray  A  Cia 263 

European    A    Far    Eastern    Sales 

Co 479 

Evans.  Coleman  A  Evans It8 

Evans  A  Sons  Co..  E.  C 258 

Everett  Dock  A  Whse.  Co. 107 

Everett  Tug*  A  Barge  Co 107 

Exchange    Shoe   Co 430 

Export  Engineering    Co 438 

Export  from  Countries  on  the  Pa- 

dflc.   Principal   Producto   of 299 

Export  of  Animals 229 

Export   Trade.    A    Few    Hinto    to 

Beginners   81 

Exporters     and     Customs,     Tsnaa 

Used  by   Importers 221 

Exporters  Should  Know  About  New 

Zealand  Trade.    Facto 209 

Exporto    from   the   Unltod    States. 

Canned  Salmon   390 

Eyres  Stge.  A  Dlstrib.  Co 178 

Eyres  A  Seattle  Drayage  Co 

172.178.536 


Facto  Exportors  Should  Know  About 

New  Zealand  T^ade 209 

Fageol  Motors  Co 444.  454 

Fair   A    Moran 85.130.369 

Falrchlld.    F.    A 474 

Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd..  A.  B....438.  529 
F&wkuer  A  Co..  J.  H. ...  176.  259.  374 

Fawkner  A  Currie 178 

Fearon.    Brown   Co 438.527 

Fearon  A  Co..  Daniel 474 

Federal  Conden.  MUk  Co 466 

Federal  Motor  Truck 378 

Federal  Shlpbldg.  Co 406 

Federal   Shire  Houlder 

91.  106.  131.144.  147 

Federal   Steam  Nav.    Co 266 

Feeney  A  Bremer  Co....  151.  400.  407 

Fellows  A   Stewart 401 

Fenner  Rosa  A  Brown 527 

FerrocarrU   del  Padflco  de  Nica- 
ragua    104 

Flegel  A  Cross  Co 438 

Field  Co..  Walter  M 454 

Fllion  MUl  A  Lumber  Co 143 

Findlay.   Rldiardson  A  Co..  Ltd.. 424 

Finlay  A  Co..   James 104.158 

Fire-Gun  Mfg.  Co..  Inc 438.  527 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.   Co 37.199 

Fireres.  Dellard  98 

Firestone  Tire  A  Rubber  Co 419 

Pint  NaUonal   Bank   (Cleveland)  .463 
First  NaUonal  Bank   (SeatUe).... 389 

Fischer.  Ltd..  Hugo 446 

Fisher  Flouring   MllU 57.    174 

Fisher  A  Co..   Wm 454 

Fltagerald  A  Co..  G.  P 112 

Fltapatrick.    Walter    J 522 


Page 

Flelsehner.  Mayer  A  Co 156 

Fletcher.  Humphreys  A  Co 422 

Fletcher.   O.    E 156 

Florence  A  Co..  P.  B 493 

Fogglt  Jonea  A  Co..  Ltd. 420 

Food  and  Drug  Act.  U.  8..  Pure. 219 

Forbes.  Munn  (3o..  Ltd 102.  147 

Forbes  A  Co..  Wm 192.  474.  491 

Ford  (>)..  R.  8 478 

Ford  A  Co..  Inc.  R.  M. 438 

Ford   A  Co..   Walter 541 

Fore  River  Shlpbldc  Corp 406 

Foreign    Commerce    of    the    Four 

Principal  Countriea  286 

Foreign  Measures  303 

Foreign  Trade,  How  Germany  Se- 
cured  Her    69 

Foreign  Trade.   How   to   Get   Into 

and  Succeed  In 65 

Foreign    Trade    Record    for    1918. 

U.  S 234 

Fordgn  Trade.  The  World's 237 

Form  of  DedaraUon  for  Australia.  350 
Form  of  Declarati<«  for  New  Zea- 

lond   356 

Formosa  822 

Fort   Dearborn    NaUonal    Bank... 483 

Fortune  Transfer  Co 178 

Foster.  T.  G.,  Co 109 

Foundation  Co.  of  B.  C 

151.156.188,399.407 

Fowler  A  Black 486 

Fox.  Duncan  A  Co 140.  195.  263 

Franceaconl  A  Co..  J.  C 527 

Franco-American   Trdg.    Co 176 

Frankel.   Julian  Furo.   Co 470 

Fransloll  A  Co..  P.  J 188 

Fraaer.    Eaton   A   (3o.'. 186 

Fraxar  A  Co 438 

Frederick    A    Metiger 485 

Free    List.     United     States    Cus- 
toms      220 

Freeman  (}o..  Allen  G 454 

Freeman  Co..   8,   S 167 

Freeman  A  Co..  R.  B 438 

Freeport    Shlpbldg.    Co 407 

Freight  Rates.   Transpadflc 394 

French- American    Shtpbldc    (^...401 

French- American   Shipping   Co 176 

French   Waterworka   Co 184 

Freies.    Dento    111.159 

Friedman.  N.  W.  A  A.  L. 454 

FriUi.    Walter   D 478 

Fritsch.  Carlos.  T.  Cia 432 

Fruit  Industry  of  the  Northwest.. 386 

FuJUnira    Densen   Kaisha 476 

Fukushlma    A    Co 444 

Fulghum  A  Co 430 

Fuller  A  Co..   Inc.  Ralph  L 407 

FuUer  A  Co..  W.  P; 454 

Pulton    Exp.     Co 438 

Fulton    Shlpbldg.    Co 401.  407 

Fung  Tan  116 

Furukawa    A    Co..    Ltd 405,  474 

Funiya    Co..    M....l.'i6.  176.  466.  505 


Galbralth.   Bacon   A   Co 173.178 

Gambling    A    McDonald 419 

Gande   Price  A  Co 116 

Gard.    Oscar    548 

Garda.  Luis   85 

Garland   8.    8.   Co 188.  262.  374 

Garrlgues  A  Co..   Chas.  F 438 

Gaston.     Wllliama    A    Wlgmore.. 

203.  438 

Gaidar   A   Co 424 

Gebroedera   YeUi    419 

<3ejece.   John  M 430 

Genders.  W.   A  G 124 

General  Bollen  Co 188.  468 

General  Coml.   O) 422 

General  Coml.  Go.  of  U.   8.   A... 

454,  482 

General    Hailing    Co 178 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  belound  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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PACIFIC  PORTS  ANNUAL. 


AUTOMATIC  riRE  ALARM 


To  find  fire  in  the  very  minute  of  its  outbreak 

that^s  the  problem  of  protection  solved  by  the  Aero  Automatic  Fire  Alarm 


A  notable  success  in  Europe,  the  AERO  ALARM 
was  brought  to  America,  perfected,  and  even  before 
the  war  was  safeguarding  scores  of  buildings  and 
many  steamships;  but  the  war  called  forth  every 
protective  device  having  real  merit,  and  AERO  was 
quickly  summoned  into  the  national  service,  its  pro- 
tecting wing  spread  over  hundreds  of  office  build- 
ings, warehouses  and  hospitals  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 

Released  from  war-time  service  AERO  is  now 
ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  industry,  and  commerce, 
all  the  world  over.  Every  building,  terminal,  dock, 
warehouse,   factory,   where    fire   could    do    serious 


harm,  and  every  ship,  needs  its  real  protection. 
AERO  is  better  than  an  army  of  watchmen  stand- 
ing guard  night  and  day,  six  feet  apart,  in  every 
room  and  compartment,  for  it  banishes  the  uncer- 
tain "human"  element — it  is  infallible  protection — 
as  dependable  as  to-morrow's  sun. 

AERO  reaches  into  the  remotest  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, and  cries  "Fire!"  at  a  time  when  a  single 
bucket  of  water  or  chemical  will  accomplish  more 
than  rivers,  ten  minutes  later.  It  is  quick  and  eco- 
nomical to  install,  does  not  mar  the  finest  structures, 
and  is  automatic. 


Just  off  the  press  is  a  completely  illustrated  booklet  (free)  showing  AERO'S  plan  of 
installation  and  method  of  operation.    It  will  be  worth  while  to  send  for  it  to-day. 

Aero  Alarm  Company 


26  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


F.J.  MAHTIN.Prea. 


Central  Building,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Panama  Railroad  piers  are  among  many  NewlYork  lerminals 
safeguarded  by  Aero's  proleclion 


Digitized  by 


Google  m 
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General  Index— Continued 


p*~p 

G«ieral  Petroleum  Corp 127.  469 

Geodetic  Surrey,   and  Coast 228 

Geographical    Places    803 

Gerln  Drerard  ft  Co 116 

Germain  Seed  ft  Plant  Co 127 

Germany.     Secured    Her     Foreign 

Trade.    How    69 

Gerrard  Wire  Tying  Machine  Co.. 467 

Gersiz   Mfg.    Co 466 

Glbb.  Llflngston  ft  Co 

108.  116,  424.  463,  473 

Olbbs  ft  Co 195.263,121.424 

.  Gilchrist.  WaU  ft  Sanderson 261 

GUdirost,  George  A 407 

GUdemelster   ft   Co 255 

GUderdeeve  Ship  Cons,    Co 407 

Giles,    8.    E 426 

Ginespie,  A.   M..   Inc....  180.  259,  374 

GiUeople  Bros,  ft  Co 438.  458 

Gille^io  ft  Sons,   L.   C 91,  449 

Gilman  ft  Co 116 

Glsmond  ft  Co.,   Inc.,  James  C...520 

Glacier    Fish    Co 188 

Glen  Line    

....    116.  132.  141.  148.  181.  203.  467 

Globe  Furnishing  ft  Exp.   Co 424 

Globe  Grain  ft  Milling  Co...  127.  153 

Globe    Shipbuilding    Co 406 

Gmur.  Inc.,  Otto 432 

Goddard   ft  Freecom 448 

Gonaales   Larranga    Hermanos 257 

Gonaales-Rubio  ft  Co 110 

Gonsales  Soffla  ft  Co 263 

Gosho  Co.,   Inc.« S21 

Goflse.  Mlllerd  Pkg.  Co 478 

Grace  ft  Co..   W.   R A2. 

121.  135.  162.  173.  176.  180.  188.  189 
195.  200.  260,  265.  369.  374.  375.  440 

Grammont  ft  Cox 448 

Grand  Hotel  Kalee 521 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  8.8.  Co. 

157.  173.  180.  198.  200.  201.  260.  264 

Grand  Trunk  By 197 

Grant.  Bobert  440 

Grant  Smith-Porter-Guthrie   Co... 

161.  156.  407 

Gray.  McLean  ft  Percy.  Inc 539 

Gray.    Thomas    165 

Gray  ft  Co..  Henry 167 

Grays   Harbor   Corp 403.  407 

Great  Eastern  By 197.201 

Great  Eastern  Trdg.   Co 456 

Great  Lakes  Eng.  Works 406 

Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  B.  Co. . . 

89.  118.  342 

Great  Northern  By .86.  107. 

..156.  173.  180.  187.  188.  197.  198.  201 
Great  Western  By.  (Australia)... 335 
Oi«at  Western  By.  (U.  8.  A.).... 107 

Green  Island  Cement   Co ;5I7 

Green   Transfer   Co 155 

Groenebaum.    Weil    ft   Michels 456 

Gregory- Wintermote  Mill    188 

Gregory  ft  Co..  T.  M 116.464 

GreU  ft  Co..  M.  W lOR 

Grenier  ft  Co..   Chas 426 

GrllBn  ft  Co..  F 

176,456.480.482.520 

Grifflth-Dumey   Co 466 

Grifflth.  T.   E 99.  2-i3 

Griffiths  ft  Sons.  James 

178.  179.  374.469 

Groothoff.   A.   ft  0 266 

Gross  Corp..  J.  B 440.491-492 

Grotoa  Iron  Works 406.  407 

Grusko  TMiemego    203 

Guard.   Coast    252 

Guatemala   364 

Guatemala.     Consular    Invoice 364 

Ouggenhlme    ft    Co 456 

Gulf    Line...87.  127,  130.  169.  195.  3''9 

Gulf  ft  Padflt   Nay.  Co 169 

Gulowsen  Orel  Eng.   Co 26.  406 

Gunn.    T.   J 124 

Guthrie  ft   Co 141.148.185.470 

Outta  ft  Co..  Henry  W 456.  Mi 


Pace 


H.  ft  M.  C.  Co..  Inc 456.  542 

Haack  Trf.  Co.,  H.  C 156 

Haacks   ft   Co 140 

Hackfeld.  H.  ft  Co..  Ltd 348.849 

Hagemann.   F.   C 166 

Hakalau  Plantation  Co 456 

Hakodate  Dock   Co Ill 

Hale  Co..   Charles  E 167.  456 

HaU  Co..  G.  Batcheller..l76,  178.495 

Hall  ft  Co..  L.   C 456 

HalUdie  ft   Co 472.525 

Hamano.  H.    348 

Hamberger,   Polhemus  Co 167 

Hamilton  ft  Henderson 127,  430 

Hammer  ft  Co 456 

Hammond  Lumber  Co 

88.  106.  168.  456 

Hammond  Iron  Wks. 480 

Hammond  Milling   Co 174 

Hammond  ft  Co 188 

HamptMi  Boads  Shlpbldg.   Co 406 

Hamsterley   Farm    '. 480 

Uanafusa  Co..   H.   Y 387 

Hanbury  ft  Co..   Ltd..    J 471 

Handel   MaatschappiJ   DeUatJeh.  ..419 

Handels   Compagnie  Padang 140 

Handels  Vereeni^ng.  Amsterdam.  186 
Handels      Yereeniglng       Voorheen 

Belss  Co 419 

Handling  Cargo  at  the  Canal 2G7 

Hanford,   M.   M. 450 

Hanlfy,  J.   B. 204 

Hankerson,   A.   H.   ft  Co 176.406 

Hankins.  Fran.is  ft  Co 434 

Hanlon  Barge  ft  Towboat  Co 

135.  136 

Hanlon  Drydk.  ft  Shipbldg.  Co... 

135.  136.  401.  406 

Hannibal.  W.  A.  ft  Co 116 

Hanover  National   Bank 473 

Hansen,    Capt,    E 491 

Hardie  ft  Co..   James 474 

Harkins  Transp.  Co 88.  89 

Harlan   ft  HoUingsworth  Corp 40G 

Harmon  ft  Co..  F.  S 474.  539 

Harper  ft  Co..  A.   C....148.  428.  450 

Harper  ft   Co..   Balph 474 

Harper  ft  Co..  Robert  B 43i 

Harperink  Smith  ft  Co 158 

Harrington,  li^brrlson  &  Co...  121.  265 

Harris.  Geo.  F..  Scarfe  ft  Co 142 

Harris.   Luna  Co 4.'»6 

Harris  ft  Co.,  P.  E 496 

Harrison    Direct    Line 

98.  127.  155.  162.  169. 

..180.  188,  199.  200,  258.  266.  374.  375 

Harrison.    Bamsay.   Pty 434 

Harrison   ft   Co..   N 470 

Harrisson   ft   Crosfleld 148 

Harron.  Blckard  ft  McCone..456.  438 

Hart.    C.    B..   Beg 431 

Hart  Wood  Lumber  Co 16S 

Hart  ft  Sons 121 

Harter  AcU  The 223 

Haslett  Warehouse  Co 450 

Haaslmoto   ft    Co 132 

Hasson  Lee  ft  Co 177 

Hastings.    Hodge  ft  Co 116 

Hata.  S 348 

Hauser  Packing  Co 127 

Havre,  J.  B..  ft  Co 167.4.^0 

Hawaiian  Fertlliaer  Co 42  J 

Hawaiian  Islands    3:2 

Hawaiian    Pineapple    Co..    Ltd.... 426 

HayastLl   Otokichi   Shoten 440 

Hayley  ft  Kenny 104 

Hayward  ft  Co..   Inc..  C.  B 493 

Headquarters  and  Ports  of  Entry. 

Customs  DistrictL    2in 

Heaps  Engineering  Co..   Ltd 5j6 

Heath  ft  Co..  Ltd..  T.   W 471 

Heavens  ft  Co..   H.  A 430 


Page 
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Hecht    ft    Co..    D 

Hedemann  &   Co 

Hedges  &  Co..  Lee 

HefTeman  Drydock  Co 

Heidner.  Hans   193 

Heineman   Sons.   H.    M 45C 

Heldenfels  Bros 407 

Helguero.    F.    E 140 

Hellenic    Cliomical    &    Color    Co.. 

Inc 434 

Hellmann  Bros.    A  Co 167 

Holm   ft  Co 524 

Help.  Instructions  for  Obtaining.  .230 

Helser  Transfer  Co.. 155 

Henderson  Lane  ft  Co 430 

Henderson   ft   Co 104 

Hendricks  Mfg.   Co 20 

Henlus  ft  Co..   Frank 150 

Henry   ft   Co..    James 131.  434 

Heppenstedt.  G 472 

Hercules    Powder    Co 514 

Herrmann.   Geo..  Co 456 

Herscy  &  Co..  Milton 434 

HerU.    Arthur   H 456 

Hewett    ft    Co 233 

Hlbbert,  Woodruff  ft  Co..  Ltd.... 428 

Hlggins,    C.    M 168 

Higgins    Machinery    Co 492 

HlUyer-Sperring-Dunn    Co 407 

Hilo  Mercantile  Co 348 

Him  Sing  Chong  Co 167 

Hinckel.  C.   L 104 

Hind    Bros 198 

Hind.   Rolph  ft  Co 

167,  178.  258.  456.  473 

Hlndmarsh    ft    Co 426 

Hlng  Chon   Chan   Co 96 

Hints  to  Beginners  in  the  Export 

Trade.    A   Few 81 

Hirade.    K.,    Co 176.460 

Ho  Chay  Co 253 

Ho  Hong  Steamship  Co..  Ltd 86 

Hobbft  WaU  ft  Co 168 

Hodge  Ship  Co 407 

Hoffnung   ft   Co.,    Ltd..    S 146 

Hoffschlaeger    Co.,    Ltd 349 

Hogan  Lumber  Co 135.136 

Hogg,  Karanjia  ft  Co .116 

Holdsworth.  Macpherson  &  Co....  145 

Holland   Straits  Trading  Co 419 

HoUey  ft  Co.,  Horace  J. 460 

Hollywood  Gardens  539 

Holman   Transfer   Co 155 

Holme  Binger  ft  Co 132,185.436 

Holmes  Eureka  Lumber  Co...  106.  168 
Holt  ft  Co..   Alfred 116.   132. 

..144.  181.  203.  254.  266,  323.  374.  375 

Holtaog   Co..    L.    S 440 

Holywood  Shipbxiildlng  Co 401 

Honduras    366 

Honduras,    Consular   Invoice 366 

Honkong.  Canton  &  Macao  Steam- 
boat   Co..    Ltd 99.  116.  255 

Honkong   Mercantile    Co 116.424 

Hongkong   Rope   Mfg.    Co 52fi 

Honkong    ft    Kowloon    Wharf    & 

Oodown  Co..   Ltd.,   The. ..  .255.  512 
Hongkong     &      Whampoa      Dock. 

Ltd 52-53 

Hordem.    &  Sons.   A 145 

Home.    F.    W..    Co 200 

Horst  Co.,  E.   Clemens 456,  49J 

Hope  ft  Macauley 199 

Hospital    Supply   Co 206.  478 

Houchin- Aiken   Co..    Inc 487 

Uousatonic    Shipbldg.    Co 407 

How  Germany  Secured  Her  Fore: en 

Trade    69 

How  to  Get  Into  and  Succeed   in 

Foreign   Trade    65 

Howard  Co 135,408 

Hua  Nhan  Banchun  Liong 448 

Huddard  ft  Co..   J.   H 108 

Huddart  Parker.   Ltd 

91.106.112,147.256.259 


Page 

Hudson.  BUllngs  y  Cia 85 

Hule    ft   Bolton 456 

Humboldt  S.  S.  Co..  122.  173.  180.  260 

Humboldt  Stevedore  Co 106 

Hummel  ft  Boblnson 440.  524 

Humphreys  ft  Co..  W.  G 

116.  186.  424.  525 

Hunter-Johuson  Co 458 

Hutchinson  Sugar  Plantation  Co.. 458 

Hutchison  ft  Co.,  J.  D 116.  521 

Hydrographlo  Service   232 

Hyland   Bag  Co 458 


Ibero    American  Exp.    Co..    Inc... 

440.  540 

Ice  in  the  Pacific 210 

Immigration    Laws    269 

Imperial  Oil  Co 157 

Imperial   Trading    Co 434 

Importance  of  Baw  Material  Im- 
portation    78 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Customs. 

Terms  Used  by 221 

Imports  of  Specified  Oils  Through 
the  Customs  District  of  Wash- 
ington     388 

Inagakl   ft   Co..   1 482 

Independent  Asphalt  Pavement  Co.188 

Independent  S.   S.  Line 180 

Independent  Trdg.    Co 458 

Indische  ExploitaUe  MattschappU.472 

Indische   Handels   Co 191 

Indo-Burma    Petroleum    Co 158 

Indo-China    328 

Indo-China  S.  N.  Co..  Ltd 

86,  92,  98.  99.  108.  Ill,  112 

..116,  128.  141.  181.  185.  186.  192.  323 
Industry  of  the  Northwest.  Fruit.  386 

Industry,  The  Salmon 390 

Ink  Bibbon.Mfg.   Co 458 

Inman-Poulsen   Lumber   Co 153 

Innis,  Spelden  ft  Co 440,  539 

Insurance  Co.   of  No.   Am 199 

Instructions. for  Obtaining  Help... 230 

Insurance,   Marine    222.  230 

Inter-Island   8.    N.    Co..    Ltd..... 

93,  117.  118.  255 

Internal-Combustion  Steam  Engine 


Co. 


.548 


International    Banking    Corp.. 209.  471 

International    Compositions   Co 440 

International   Imp.    ft  Exp.    Co. . . 

176.  480 

International  Lumber  Ex.   Co 177 

International     Shipping    Co 

50.  123,  169.  369 

Intematl(«ial  Stevedoring  Co 60 

International   Trading   Co 468 

Internationale   Credeit   ft    Handels 

Vereenigfng   Botterdam    

181.  186.  448 

Interstate  Pulp  ft  Paper  Co..  Inc. 440 
Invoices.    PhUipp!ne  Islands.  .340.  341 

Ip  Tak  ft  Co 424.  528 

Ireland.   B.    C 167 

Irving  National  Bank SB 

Isaacs  ft   Co.,    8 206.    206 

Isao  Susukl   419 

Ishaq.    8.    M. 420 

Island  Belt  8.  8.  Co 86 

Island  Belt  Transp.  Co 180 

Island    of    Java 332 

Island   Produce   Co 188 

Island  Tranq;>ortatlon   Co 

107.173.180.198 

Isley  Lumber  Co 188 

Ismail  ft  Co..  8.  C lie 

Isoshlma.   K 348 

lurt   ft  Cobo 96 

Iwai  ft  Co..  Ltd 446.494 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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General  Index— Continued 


Jacob*  A  Bros..  F.   P.... 

Jftoobtoo  Co..  Inc.  8.  A 840 

Jacobaon.  ran  der  B«rf  Co 181 

Jahneke   Shlpbldg.    Co 406.  407 

Jamal  Broa,   &   Co 158 

Jamea  Co..   H.    R. 468 

Jain«a>Foroe  Co 16T 

Jamaa  A  Co.,  B.  W 163 

Jamiaon  Co..  B.  P 468 

Japan    81T 

Japan    and    China.     The    United 

SUtea  and  212 

Japan     and    the    United     SUtea. 

Asreemeni  Between    218 

Japan.   CerUflcate  of   Origin SIT 

Japan  Cotton  Trading  Co 5S5 

Japan  Begarding  China.   Policy  of 

the  United  States  and 212 

Japan.    Trade    of    United    Statea 

with    287 

Japaneee  American   Com.   Co 177 

Japaneae  MercantUe  Co 348 

Japaneee  Mommes   Conferted   Into 

AvoirdnpoU  Pounds   417 

Japaneee    WelghU    and    Measures 

snd   Ifni^iiih    Equivalents 414 

Japanese    Welghta.    Kbasurea    and 

VUm&j   with    American.    English 

and  French  Equivalents 416 

Jardlne  Hatheson  &  Co 

82.  99.  108. 

..111.  116.  122.  123.  132.  181.  185.  186 

..192.  195.  254.  260.  962.  263.  328.  337 

Jarris  *  Co..    C.  E. 480 

Java-Bengal   Line    98.  181 

Java-Chlna-Japan    Line    

86.91.92.116.129.132. 

..169.  181.  185.  186.  191.  194.  424.  539 
Java-Padflc  Line    

91.  118.  162.  181.  258.  828 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co 422 

JenninBi  Co..  C.  B 45R 

Johnsen  Co..  Inc..  V 497 

Johnson  Co..  Albert  T 143 

Johnson.   A.   W.  V 458.494 

Johnson  Co..  Gardner  C 

110.  199.  233.  264.  266.  548 

Johnson  Co..  Inc..  V 497 

Johnson  Lleber   Mctle.    Co 177 

Johnson    Line 155.180.374 

Johnson   Locke  Merc.    Co 458 

Johnson   Shipyards  Corp 407 

\  H 331. 

Wharf   Co 198 

Johnson    ft    Hlggins 496 

Johnson-Pickett  Rope  Co 540 

Jones.  Jamea  0 468 

Jones  *  Co..  Ltd..  H....112.  14.5.  424 

Jonea  ft  Co.,  8.  L. 167.177.458 

Jordan   Co.,    Inc. 478.544 

Jomph  Bros.   11« 

Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co.. 2.  177 

Mfg.  Co 136 

Ferry  ft  Nar.  Co 121 

8.   8.  Co 121 

Jureldlnl  ft  Bros.  A.  N 544 


Kaaa-Hopkins   Co 458 

Kadooka.    8 458 

Kagawa   ft   Co..    K 426 

Kal  TBu  Gomel  Kwaisha  Co 40S 

Kal  ft   Co..   0 167 

Kane,  MoehldsuM  476 

Kaola    Co 156.448 

KaranJIa  ft  Co 424 

Kaaia  ft  Co. 446 

Katienbach   ft   BuUock   Co...440. 4<7 

Kawahara.   M 848 

Kawahara  ft  Co..  G 177.446 

Kaye   ft    Carter 147 

Keane  ft  Strome 482 

Keegan.  Aprahamlan  ft  Co 61 


Par»,f[l 

4  '  Keene 


..167 


Pago 

Co.,     The 440.  547 

Kehoe  Display  Fixttire  Co 549 

KeUey  AtUnMin    Cons.   Co 406 

Kelley-aarke    Co 468.  509 

Kellog-McConneU  Co 188 

Kelly.    B.    B 178 

Kelly    ft    Barrett 519 

Kenrick  ft  Co..   Geo.   C 263 

Ker  ft   Co..  102.  120.  129.  152.  156.  340 

Kerr-Gifford   ft    Co 178 

Kl    Heng   Co 260.  472 

Kieman    ft   Kem 151,156 

Kilauea  Sugar  PlanUtlon  Co 458 

KUboume  ft  Clark  Mfg.   Co 468 

Ktlogramm  Table  for  Conrers'on  of 

Pounds    AToirdupofs    into 41.'i 

KImura  ft  Co 482 

King  ft  Co..  E.  J.  Gomel  Ka'»ha.4»2 

K'ng  ft  Ramsay 112 

K<nf    ft    Win«5 ITS 

K*n((ston    Shipbld^.    Co 4«7 

K'ngston    TranTOn.    Co 1  R*> 

K'n^lls.  W.  C *26 

K»rki^atr«ck   ft    Co 436 

Kimten    ft   Co 444 

Kitsan  County  Trans.  Co 17.^.  1 80 

Kllpstein   A   Co..    A 221.440 

Klock*«r.    Oscar    2S8 

KlunOcenv.   G.   J -"^O 

Klua-n-  A  Co..   O <20 

Vnano  A  Buxter 45S.  549 

Kn«nDton   MMl  A  Lumber  Co 88 

KnAas.    ".    W <"1 

KnoU.   D»Hfsnoc«  »n ^18 

Krvh*en  Triin««.   A  Tow  Boat  ro...i«<t 

Kndora    Ti»kow     ^"S 

Kohno   A    Co..    Ltd.    R ^'>^ 

Kn'ke  A  Co '«"« 

Koku^al   NcwH   Awnre 476 

K'^n'nklykn  PsVetvuart  M««t«wh*n. 

n'j    ...01.  127.  140.  141.  181.  1»6.  191 

Ko«mo»  8  8.   r« IR?'.     1*^9 

Kowloon-Csnton    Ry 2SS 

Kos»ama.    8 3*9 

Kra^mor  A  Co..  F.  L 177.  440 

Kram   A   SmUIi 331 

Kre'der.    8.    L 127,430 

Kni«e,  E.   T..   A  Co....* 168 

Kruse    A    Banks    Shtpbldg.    Co... 

13.1.  407 

Kuhara    A    Co 426 

Kullman    Sala   A    Co 458 

Kusakahe  A  Co..  Ltd 530 

Kuskokwtm  Transp.    Co 180 

Kwih    Hoo    Tong 194 

Kwong    See   Wo 348 

Kyoehin-Yoko    428 


La  Rue  Wharf  A  Lumber  Co IS.S 

Lake  A  Ocean  NaT.  Co 407 

Lamport   A    Holt 87.98.19% 

Lancaster    Mech.    Prod 440.  534 

Landsberger.   Julius   A 167 

Lane,   Crawford   A  Co 116 

Lane  A  Bowler  Corp 127 

Lang  Mfg.  Co.,  F.  8 541 

Lang  A   Co 155.  156.  167 

Lange.    Kenyon   A   Co 156.448 

Langer  A  Co 349 

Langley  A  Michaels  Co 458 

Lansing    Co 458 

Lapicque   A  Co..    P.    A 116 

Larco.    V 160 

Lacker   A   Bernstein 440 

Laasetter  A  Co.,  F 145 

Lastreto    A    Co 458 

Lathrop   A    Co.,    H.    R 437.440 

Latin- America.    Purchasing    Power 

of    297 

Latin-American   Trade   Record 871 

Laucks.   L  F 544 

Lawrence  Whse.  Co 136 

Laws.  Immigration   269 


Laaarra,  G.  y  Cia 

Lederer  Co.,  Herbert  B. 

Leland  Equip.   Co 

Leonowens.   Ltd. 


Page 
...428 
...435 

...458 
...92 


Lesser  Islands  of  the  Pacific 329 

Leri   A   Co..    Simon 162 

I^erison.    H 446 

Lewis.    Harry  E 156 

Lewis    Investment   Co 152 

Lewls-Simas- Jones   Co 458 

Lewis.    Wm 474 

Lewis    A    Co 87 

Liberty    Shlpbldg.    Co 406 

Llddell  Bros.  A  Perrln 192 

Ll^thouse       System,       Philippine 

Islands    338 

Lilllco    Launch    Co 180 

LUly    Co..    Chas.    H 174,525 

Llm  Chin   Tsong  Co 253 

Lincoln  8.   8.   Co 198 

Lincoln   A  Co.,   J.   B 177 

Linderman.  F 168 

LlndeUves-Stokris     419 

Lindsay  TuUock  124 

Lindsay  A  Cormack 474 

Lindvig.    A.    0 257 

Link  Sucesor   419 

Liquid    Measure    303 

Litres   Converted   Into    Wine    Gal- 
lons     416 

Litae  River  Logging  Co 143 

LitUe  River  Redwood  Co 168 

LitUe  River  S.  S.  Co 106.253 

Littlejobn   A    Co..    L. 177 

Llata.  Lowenberg  A  8chlegcl.l67.  458 

Llewellyn    Iron    Wks 56.  127 

Lloyd    Transfer    Co 178 

Lloyd's    AgenU    233 

Loaiza  A  Co..   W 4.58 

Lockett  Bros,   ft  Co 121.255 

Lodge.    GUbert.    ft   Co 145 

Loeb    Bros 511 

Loewith.    Latsen    ft   Co 442 

Logan    Coml.    Co 177 

London    Assurance    Corp 199 

London    ft   Prov.    SCarlne    A   Gen. 

Ins.   Co 19p 

Lone   Star   Shlpbldg.    Co 407 

Long  Beach   Shlpbldg.    Co.. .  .124.  401 

Loop.    P.    S 204 

Loop   Lumber   Co 168 

Lopea.    Crua   A 98 

Lopez  A  Co..   B 96 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  Nav.  Co 127 

Los    Angeles    Shlpbldg.    A    Drydk. 

Co 401.  406 

Los  Angeles  Soap  Co 127 

LoU  A  Coronel 263 

Lowengart   A    Co 156 

Ix)wer   Calif.    Fisheries   Co 162 

Loxlcy  A  Co..  W.  R 116 

Lubacs,   Eugene    167 

Lucey   Mfg.    Corp 440 

Luckenbach   Line    91, 

..106.  121,  127.  135.  144.  168,  266,  375 

Lumber  Co 470 

Lumber    Prod..    Ltd 480.  547 

LyaU.   William.   Shlpbldg.   Co 399 

loron.  Lord  A  Co 94 

M 

M.   M.   Co 116 

Maatshappy  voor  Ultvoer  en  Com- 

missiehandel    191 

Macaulay    A    Nioolls 199 

MaoGowan    A    Co 199 

Mack  A  Co..  G.  R.  T 177 

Mackenjde    A   Co 192 

Mackwood  A  Co.,    Chas 104 

MacLaine.  Watson  A  Co 34.  191 

Macleod   A  Co 102.256 

Macondray  A  Co 

167,   2.16.   432.   438.  550 

Macondray  A  Co..    Inc 550 

MacPherson    A    Teetael 480.  541 

Madrigal  A  Co 494 

Maggi,   Emilio    98 


Page 

Mallliard   A   SchmledeU 458 

Mainland  Transfer  Co. 199 

ICsinU  A  Co 181 

Major  Bros,   ft   Co 474 

Makins   Produce   Co 458 

Malay    Peninsula    886 

Maldlnl.  Luia   98 

Maldonado   ft    Co 167.458 

MaUcln  ft  Co..  W.   H 480 

Malllns.  Arthur   288 

Msndiuria    829 

^randeU  ft  Co..   K 492 

Manders.    Seeman  ft  Co 12«i 

Manhattan  Trading  Corp 389,442 

Manitowoc  Shlpbldg;   Co 406 

Manners   ft   Badthouse 116 

Maple    Leaf    Line 

162.  168.  169.  198.  200.  369 

Marden.  Orth  ft  Hastings  Corp... 

442.530 

Marine    Engine     ft     Sumdy    Co.. 

Inc 401 

Marine   Insurance    222 

Marine  Lumber  Co 188 

Marine    SecUon    231 

Marion  Johnson  86 

Maritime  Fish  Corp..  Ltd 434 

Marks  ft  Co..  Ltd..   H 331 

MarshaU  ft  Co..  Ltd 142 

Marsman,   Hermann    194 

Martens    Gardner    Co 458 

Martens  Harbaugh  Co 499 

Marti  ft  Co.,  Inc.  F 437 

MarUn  ft  Co..  W.  0 148 

Martin  A  Robertson.  Ltd 493 

Martini,   G lie 

MartinoUch  Shlpbldg.   Co 188,  400 

Marty  A  Co.,  A 328 

Maru   A   Co 482 

Maruaen   Co 476 

Maryland  Shlpbldg.    Co 407 

Mason.   Ehrman  ft  Co 156 

Maste.  J.  M 420 

ASasuda  Trading  Co..  Ltd 98.  509 

Materials.    WeighU    of   Different.. 414 

Mathews  Candy  Co 127 

Matson    Nav.    Co 117,  118. 

..162.  168.  173.  187.  189.  258,  342.  874 

Maurakami   ft   Kimura 349 

Maxim   ft    Co 116.424 

May  ft  Griffith 104 

Maydwell  Co..  Inc.,  The 508 

^IcAUster    A    Co 141.  185 

McArthur  Shipping  A  Agency  Co.. 261 
McAteer    Shlpbldg.    Co...  178.  179.  404 

McBride   A   Law 407 

McCammon.   J.   M 407 

McCleary   Timber   Co 139 

McClintic-MarshaU     Corp 541 

AfcCormick,    Chas.    R..    8.    S.    Co. 

167.168.180.259.460 

AfcCormick  Lumber   Co 186 

McDonald    ft    Co 460 

MrDougal-Duluth  Co 406 

McDoweU   S.    S.    Co 180 

McEachem  Ship  Co... 89.  151.  400.  407 
McGill.  C.  K..  Dimond  ft  Co..  Wm.l78 

MoGovem  Co..   E.   B 468 

MoHwraith.   McEacham   ft   Co 256 

Mclnnes  A  Co..  Inc.,  Chas.  £ 46 

McKv   ft   Co 106,460 

McKee   Glass  Co 426 

McLeon  ft  Co 432 

McBfalns  ft  Co..  A.   H 460 

McNeff  Bros 156 

McNeU   ft  Co 181.194 

McTavlsh  Bros 482.  547 

Meacham     ft    Babcock     Shlpbldg. 

Co 178.407.498 

Measure.    Board    412 

Klsastire.  Dry  264.415 

Measure,   Liquid    803 

Measure.   Square    267 

Measures      and      Metric     System. 

Weights    412 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  wiD  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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EFFICIENCY  SPEED  ECONOMY 

Shipbuilders' 
Machinery  Company 

INCORP[ORATED 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 

Portable  Scarphing  Machines 

Angle  BeveUing  Machines 

Portable  Countersinking  Machines 

Motor  Driven 

Wall  Radial  Countersinking  Machines 

Liner  Roll  Machines 

McBride  (Patent) 
Hydraulic  Ship  Plate  Tighteners 

New  Invention 

Bolting-Up  Machines 

Electric  Slab  Winches 

Propeller  Hub  Tapping  Machines 

These  machines  are  in  use  in  all  the  large  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

and  in  other  countries 

Descriptive  catalogues  and  prices  forwarded  on  application 


Main  Office:  201-202  Maynard  Building 
SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 
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General  Index— Continued 


Page 
IfeasorM.      E<iiiiT«lento:      Money. 

Weights  «nd  247 

Measures,   Forelm    308 

Meuures,    MisoeUaneous    415 

Measuree.    Weights   and 414 

lOedansche  Handel  Maat8chapplJ..432 

Meek  A  Co.,  Chas.  S 480.534 

Meertamp   A   Go 256 

MehtA  &  Co..  M.  B 94.  98 

lOeier  &  Frank  Co 155.156 

Melbouine  8.  8.  Co. 257 

MeUm.  J.   P..  Mrs 349 

MercantUe  Box  Co 186 

Mercantile   Ofenea   Corp 110.254 

Mercantile  Wharf  4  8teTed.  Co...  96 

Merchant  Calc.  Mach.  Co 444 

Merdiant   Shtpbldg.   Corp 406 

Merdiants*   Line   

98.  110.  121.  170,  173.  180 

Merrill  Sterens  Shlpbldg.  Corp... 406 
Meisageries  Maritime  Cle 

144.  159.  185.  323 

Metric      System      and      American 

EqulvalenU    413 

Metrio    System    of    WelghU    and 

Measures  and  Others 412 

IQstropole   Trans.    Co 198 

MetropoUtan  Press   425 

Meziean.  Central  American  Ecua- 
dor A  Colombia  S.  8.  Co 130 

Mexican  Com.  &  Agrlc.  Co 430 

Mexican   Trading   Co 130 

Mexico    369 

Mexico.  Consular  Invoice 370 

Michel-BUodeau   Chem.    Co 460 

Midland  Bridge  Co 407 

Mikimoto  Pearl  Store 476 

Milk    Products.    Canned 385 

Mill  *  Mine  Supply  Co 216 

Miller  Transfer  Co 178 

Mills  ft   Sons.  J.   W 434 

Milne.  Williamson  ft  Co 140.  254 

Milne  ft  Co..  Chas. 460 

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co 188.190 

Milwaukee  Tug  ft  Barge  Co 188 

Ming  Kee  Hong 116 

Mirandolle.   Youte   ft   Co 180 

Miscellaneous  Measures    415 

Miscellaneous   Weights    412 

Mitsubishi   Ooehi    Kalsha 40.  536 

Mitsubishi   ft  Co 

..40. 122. 182.  180.  185.  374.  476.  541 

Mitsui  ft  Co..  Ltd 541 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kalsha.  Ltd. 

105.116.122. 

..182.  156.  162.  167.  177.  179.  180. 

..185.  195.  203.  256.  260.  874.  468.  476 

Mlwa  Go..  T. 460.  550 

Mlyatake  Bros 297 

Mobile   Shlpbldg.    Co 406 

Modem  Company   480 

Mody  ft  Co..  N 116 

Mod  ft  Co 476 

Mcdms  ComL   Co 167 

Money  OonTersion  Tables 409 

Money.     Weights     and     Measures. 

EqulTalenU  247 

Moorauz  ft  Co 128 

Moore  Ferguson  ft  Co 460 

Moore.  Samuel,  ft  Sons 406 

Moore  Shlpbldg.    ft  Dry  Dk.   Co. 

185.136 

Moore  ft  Co..  Chas.  C 188 

Moore  ft  Co..  Geo.  A.  167.  256.  460.  516 

Moore  ft  Co..  B.  S 474 

Moore  ft  Scott  Iron  Wks 401.406 

Moorriiead  Badio  Corp 460 

Moreland  Mbtor  Truck  Co 127 

Morey  ft  Thomas 407 

Mocian-Feek    Co 537 

Mmisakl  Tsume  Shoten 428 

MoroQg.  Juan  Tomas 98 

Morris.  Hedstrom  Go 331.472 

Morrison  ft  Go 195 


Morse.  Clay  S 

Mbrae.  J.  O 

Moses  ft  Co..  N.  8.. 
Mosher.  George  W... 
Motlwalla.  F.  A..... 


Page 
...156 
...142 
...116 
...155 
...420 


Moulder  ft  Co..  A.  B 116 

Mowers  ft  Denny 177 

Muecke.   Edw.   E. 255 

Muller.   Maclean  ft  Co 442 

Munder  ft   Sons.   Wm 401 

Murdock.    J.    M 407 

Muman  Shlpbldg.  Corp 407 

Murphy  ft  Brewster 479 

Murphy-McBride  Co 177 

Murray.   BOberts  ft  Co 106 

Mustard   ft  Co 116 

i:\itual  Prod.   Trdg.    Go 177.  446 


N.  V.  Hmy 472 

N.  y.  L.  E.   Tela  ft  Co.'s  Han- 

delmy   419 

N.  V.   Techniseh  Bur.  yerhoop...472 

Naigai   Bussan    Shokai 476 

Xaknek  Pkg.    Co 460 

NaUadaroo    ft    Co...., 420 

Xanlwa    Boyeki    Shokai 440 

Nanyo  Tusen   Kalsha.    Ltd 

91,  116.  128.  181.  185,  186.  191 

Nanler  Trading  Co..  The 94 

Napple  Transfer  Co 178 

Nathan.  L.  D »i 

National  Bank  of  Commerce   (Se- 

atUe)    531 

National  Bank  of  New  Zealand.. 209 

National   Bank  of  Tacoma 535 

National  City  Bank  of  New  York.. 5 14 

National  City  Bank  of  Seattle 537 

National  Exp.  ft  Imp.  Co.... 422.  536 

National  Imp.   ft  Trdg.   Co 442 

National  Merc   Corp 470 

National  Mort.   ft  Agcy.   Co 147 

National   Pole   Co 136 

National  Beflning  Co 422 

National  Sewing  Machine  Co 420 

National  Shlpbldg.   Co...  179.  404.  407 

Nautical   Terms.    Common 290 

Nautillus  S.  S.  Go...  110.  140.  263.  266 

Nayal   Supply  Mfg.  Co 468 

Nederland  Amerika  Line 128 

Nederland  Ocean  8.   S.  Co 140 

Nederland     ft     Botterdam     Lloyd 

Boyal  MaU  Lines 

128,  129,  206.  255,   258 

NelU   ft  Co 106,147 

Neleh   Trading   Co 177,  468.  508 

Nelson.  Charles  Co 

..107. 155.  169. 173.  180.  189.  253,  259 

Nelson  Iron  Works 525 

Neptune  Forwarding  Co..  Inc 535 

NeUierlands  Boyal  M.  S.  N.  Co...  98 

Nettieford.  B.  112 

Newbegln  Lumber  Co 516 

New  England  Fish  Go 198 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co... 502 

New  Jersey  Shlpbldg.   Co 406 

New  South  Wales 353 

New   Westuiindter   Cons,    ft   Etag. 

Co.    399 

New  York  Padflc  Line 98. 160 

New  York  Shlpbldg.  Corp 406 

New   York   ft    Cuba   MaU    8.    8. 

Co..    Tho   265 

New  Zealand   355 

New    Zealand.    Australian    States 

and   849 

New   Zealand.    Form   of   Dedara- 

tion  for 856 

New  Zealand  Loan   ft  Merc.   Co. 

91.147 

New   Zealand   Shipping   Co 

91.106.144.147.266 


Page 
New    Zealand    Trade.    Facts    Ex- 
porters Should  Know  About. ...209 

NewaU   ft   Claxton 116 

Newburgh  Shipyards   406 

Newcomb  Lifeboat  Go 407 

Newport   News    Shlpbldg.    &    Dry 

Dk.   Go 406 

l*ncaragua  367 

Nicaragua.  Consular  Invoice 367 

Nickel  ft  Lyons.  Ltd 510 

Nidrerson  Co..  G.  W 156 

NUe.  Bhelms  ft  Co 460 

Nllson  ft  Keles  Shlpbldg.  Corp... 

179.  404,  407 

Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha 

94.  96.  98.  116.  118,  122.  131. 
182.  141.  144,  179.  185.  188, 
192.  199.  200.  203.  260.  266. 
304.  317.  823.  374.  375.  Back  Cover 

Nlpponophone  Co.,  Ltd 426 

Nlsshen  Klsm  Kalsha 112 

Nitrate  Agencies 87.  121.  255 

Nitre  8.8.  Co 170 

Nock  ft  Klrchlp 145 

Nordman  ft  Co..  6 460 

North  American  Merc  Co..     167,  460 

North  Arm  8.  8.  Co 198 

North  Bend  Iron  Works 135 

North  Bend  Mill  ft  Lumber  Co.. 

135,  444 

North  Carolina  Shlpbldg.  Co 407 

North  China  Ins.  Co 199 

North  End  Lamber  Co 188 

North  Padflc  Bank  Note  Co 538 

North  Padflc  Coast.   Timber  Sup- 
ply of  879 

North  Padflc  Lumber  Co 153 

North  Padflc  8.8.  Co 89.  98 

North  Padflc  Trdg.  Co 468.  550 

North  Padflc  Weather 251 

North  Vancouver  Ferries 198 

Northern  Construction  Co 899 

Northern  Grain  ft  Whse.  Co..  156.  190 

Northern    Nav.    Co iro 

Northern  Padflc  Ry 

107,  109,  189.  173. 

..180.  186.  188.  189.  190.  197.  198.  20.< 

Northwest  Fisheries 173 

Northwest.  Fruit  Industry  of  the.. 386 

Northwest  Lead  Co 468 

Northwest  Plug   Co 156 

Northwest     Radiator     ft     Fender 

Works 535 

Northwest  Steel  Co 

151.  158,  156,  399,  406 

Northwest  Trading  Co 

116,   177,  468,    8551 

Northwest  Transfer  Co 155 

Northwestern    Fruit   Exchange 48 

Northwestern  National  Bank  522 

Northwestern  Woodenware  Co.  188.  474 

Norton.  C.  A 86 

Norton.  Lilly  ft  Co.. 177,  180.  266,  374 

Norton  ft  Harrison  Co 432,  537 

Norway-Padflo  line 170.  404 

Norwegian  Imp.  Co 448 

Novelty  MIU  Co 173 

Nowell  Co.,  Chas.  E 460 

NosaU  Bros 167,  460,  482,  508 

Nut  House,   Inc 538 

Nuts    of    the    World    and    Their 
Usee,  Principal  302 


O.  W.  R.  R.  ft  N.  Co 

..88,  109,  189,  150,  152,  153,  188.  205 

Oahu  Ry.  ft  Land  Co 118 

Oahu  Shipping  Co 255 

Oakland.  Antioch  ft  Eastern  By... 186 


Page 
Oakland  Launch  ft  TugtxMit  Co. . . 

135.  136 

Oakley  Paint  Mfg.  Co 430 

Obtaining  Help,  Instructions  for... 230 

Ocddental  Ttadlng  Co 156 

Ocddental  ft  Oriental  8.8.  Co.. 94,  98 

Ocean  Brokerage  Co 546 

Ocean  Marine  Ins.  Go 199 

Ocean  S.S.  Co..  Ltd.. 91.  98.  108. 

..131.  144.  148.  159.  181.  186.  189.  374 

Ocean  Transport  Go 177 

Oceanic  S.S.  Co lis.  144. 

169.  170.  181.  184,  191,  258,  329.  342 

Ooeanlo  Trading  Go 178 

O'Connor-Harrison  ft  Co 535 

O'Connor-Harrison  ft  Gutte 460 

OdeU  ft  Co 108 

Officers  of  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion    Servioe     on     the     Padflc 

Coast   233 

Oglisstro  ft  Go 159 

Ohashi  Imp.  Co 460 

Ohu  Development  Co 538 

OU  Docks  303 

Oils  and  Their  Uses.  Principal... 300 
Oils.  ImporU  of  Spedfled  Through 

Washington     sgg 

Oils.  Vegetable   ...388 

Okada    ft    Go 470 

Okada  ft  Icfaida  Go 107 

Okura  Gumi 105 

O'Loane.  Kiely  ft  Co 480 

Olaen  ft  Co..  falter  E 432,  539 

Olson.   Fred.   Line iso.  374 

Olson,  Henry,  ft  Co 261 

Olson.  Olive  J..  S.S.  Go 169 

Olson  ft  2dahoney 204 

Olympia-Tacoma  Nav.  Co 13& 

Olympic  Foimdiy  Co 540 

Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co 93 

Olympic  Tug  ft  Barge  Co 139 

O'Heara  Co..  Maurice 508 

Oosman.  Jamall  ft  Co 9» 

Opportunities  for  Americans  at  the 

Port  6t  Shanghai 392 

Opportunities  in  China.  Ttade 213 

Ordinary  Port  Charges 228 

Oregon  373 

Oregon  Auto  Dispatch 155 

Oregon  Brass  Works 53b 

Oregon  K>arlne  ft  Fisheries  Supply 

Co : 150 

Oregtm  Padflc  Lumber  Co 88 

Oregon  Steved(»lng  Co..  Inc 481 

Oregon  Transfer  Co 165 

Oregon  Trunk  Ry.  Go 156 

Orient  Boyal  Mall  Packet  line. 98.  144 
Orient  Steam  Nav.  Go 

96.  128,  181.  141.261 

Oriental- American  Corp.  .177.  468.  490 

Oriental  Exp.  ft  Imp.  Co 484 

Oriental  Prod.   Co 460 

Oriental  Trading  Co 177.  468 

Oriental  Tran^.  ft  Trading  Co.... 476 

Oriental  Warehouse  165 

Ormerod  Exp.  Corp 442.492 

Osaka  Shoaen  Kalsha 86. 

.94.  105,  108.  116.  118.  122,  129. 

132.  144.  148.  162.  170.  173.  179. 

185.  186.  188.  192.  199,  200.  206. 

253.  260.  262,  304,  317.  323.  374.  375 

Osaka  Yusen  Kalsha 188 

Osborn.  W.  P..  ft  Co 177 

Ostrander,  H.  F 

179,  180,  199,  260.374 

Ostrander  ft  Morrison 178 

Otis.  M'Allister  Co 460 

Overland  Freight  ft  Transfer  Co..  167 

Overseas   Corp 177.468.492 

Overseas  Factors 460 

Overseas  Shipping  Co 177.  180.  374 

Owarlya  Shoten  .476 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  conunencing  with  page  85 
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"NOW    MADE    IN    AMERICA 

This  is  the  true  meaning  of 

A  L  M  A  R  I  N 

FAST  COLOURS  ''OF  DAYS  GONE  BY'' 

Uniform  in  Strength  and  Solubility.  Unvarying    Standard. 

All  direct  colours  fast  to  acids  and  washing,  some  of  them  dis- 
chargeable and  others  leaving  silk  white. 

We  feature  some  colours  for  wool  that  leave  rflk  white,  are  ex- 
tremely fast  to  light,  and  stand  fufling. 


BENZO  FAST  SCARLET    4BS 
BENZO  FAST  RED    8BL 

CHLORAMENE  FAST  PINK    . 
CHLORAMENE  FAST  VIOLET 

BRILLIANT  GERANENE    BB 

BENZO  SKY  BLUE    6BX 


BENZO  FAST  SCARLET    8BS 
BENZO  FAST  ORANGE    RRS 

CHLORAMENE  FAST  ORANGE 
CHLORAMENE  FAST  ROSE 

M-ERIKA    B 

CHRYSOPHENENE  G  EXTRA 


ALKALI  BLUE    6B&R 
DIAMOND  BLACK    PVA  and  RB 
DIAMOND  GREEN    3GA  and  NC 


AUTHRACENE  CHROME 

[VIOLET  IB 
FAST  ACID  VIOLET    7BN 
ALMARIN  CHROME  BLUE    3B 


BRILL.  FUCHSINE  CRYSTALS 
BRILL.  MALACHITE  CRYSTALS 
RHODAMENE  B  EXTRA 


CRYSTAL  VIOLET    6B  X  CONC. 
AURAMENE    OOD 
BRILL.  GREEN  CRYSTALS 


TRI-SULPHUR  BLUE  KTG 
TRI-SULPHUR  GREEN  2G 
TRI-SULPHUR  BLACK    KTG 


TRI^ULPHUR  SKY  BLUE    KTG 
TRI-SULPHUR  YELLOW    KTG 
TRI-SULPHUR  BROWN    RRR 


ORTHO-AMIDOPHENOL  PARA-AM  IDOPHENOL 

and  all   other   shades   available 

Prices  for  spot  or  contract  ''from  one  pound  to  a  million"  and  samples  cheer- 
fully furnished. 

P.  S. —  Submit  colour-shades  you  are  now  using  to  our  Analytical  Laboratory, 
and  we  will  give  you  a  practical  demonstration  of  how  we  can  save  you  money. 

THE   ALMARIN   COMPANY 

A.  ANDREW  ROBINSON,  President 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

[Cables  2  Almarin,  N.  Y.]      Singer  Building     New  York,  U.  S,  A. 

Responsible  Representatives  with  thorough  Dye-Stuff  experience, 
wanted  in  all  principal  textile  centers  of  the  world. 


19 Years  of  Chemical  Prepress, 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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General  Index— Continued 


Page 


P.  ft  O.  M.  M.  aa 181 

P.  *  O.  &  N.  Co. . . . . .  .94.  96.  98. 

..108.  118.  131.  182.  141.  144.  185.  823 

Paanluu  Sugur  Plantatloa  Co 460 

Padfle   Agencies    480 

Padfle  Aladta  NaT.  Co 188 

Paellle- American  Fiaheries  Co  .86.  899 

PadflC'American  Trdg.  Co 460 

Padfle  Barge   Co 180 

Padflo  Coait  Coal  Co 

63.  155.  188.201 

Padfle  Coast  Elev.  Co 158 

Padfle  Coast  Grinding  ft  Machine 

Works    52t 

Padfle  Coast  Gypsum  Co 188 

Padfle  Coast,      Oflloers      of      the 

Steamboat  Inspection  Berrioe  on 

the    238 

Padfle  Coast  By 178.  173 

Padfle  Coast  Shipbldg.  Co 406 

Padfle  Coast  Steel  Co 460 

Padfle  Coast  Syrup  Co 460 

Padfle  Coast  Tiastlng  Lab 543 

Padfle  Coast.    Timber    Supply    of 

Uw  North  879 

Padfle  Commerdal,  Go 

...102.  120.  128.'  167.  177.  432.442 

Padfle  Coast.  Co 899.  644 

Padfle  Constnictloa  ft  Eng.  Co... 429. 
Padfle    Countries  and   States   on 

the    304 

Padfle  Countries.  Timber  of  the. .  .381 
Padfle  Countries.  Weather  Signals 

of ^ 249 

Padfle  Creosotlng  Co 543 

Padfle  £xp.  Lumber  Co 156.  446 

Padfle  Fire  Eztlng.  Co 460 

Padfle  Fruit  ft  Produce  Co 188 

Padfle  Gas  ft  Elec.  Co 136 

Padfle  Grain  Co 156 

Padfle.  lee  in  the 210 

Padfle  Imp.   Co 177.  468 

Padfle  Islands  Line  170 

Padfle  Lumber  Co 106 

Padfle  Machine  Shop  ft  Mfg.  Co.  .477 
Padfle  Mail  S.S.   Co 

85.  94.  98.  116.  118.  127.  128.  130. 
158.  162.  169.  256.  258.  265.  170. 
..181.  185.  206.  323.  337.  342,  369.  505 

Padfle  Marine  Ins.  Co 199 

Paeifle  Marine  Iron  Works 51 

Paeifle  Marine  ft  Cons.  Co...  156.  402 

Padfle  Mills.  195 

Padfle  Motor  Supply  Co 462 

Padfle  NaUonal  Lbr.  Co 543 

Padfle  Net  ft  Twine  Co 173 

Padfle  Northwest  Spar  Co 468 

Padfle  Northwest  Traction  Co 180 

Paeifle  Novelty  Co 483 

Paeifle  Ocean  Weatlier 252 

Padfle  Orient  Co 462 

Padfle  Phonograph  Supply  Co 460 

Padfle  Pipe  Co 462.548 

PACIFIC    POBTS     488-489 

Padfle.  Principal  Products  of  Ex- 
port fKNB  Countries  on  the 299 

Padfle  Product!.  Principal  Sources 

of 298 

Padfle  S.    N.  Co 

87.  110.  121.  140.  141.  160. 

191.  194.  195.  254.  261.  263.  265.  266 
Padfle  S.  S.  Co 

86.  98.  104.  106.  107.  122.  127.  135. 
155.  157.  159.  170.  179.  180.  188. 
189.  195,  198.  199.  200.  253.  260.  374 

Padfle  Shipyards  on  the 398 

Padfle  SUtes  Exp.  ft  Imp.  Co.... 167 

Psdfle  States  Bubber  Co 543 

Padfle  Steel  ft  Boiler  Co....  188.  474 
Padfle  Stevedoring  ft  Contg.  Co...  157 
Padfle  Sunset  line 170.  369 


Page 

Padfle  Tank  ft  Pipe  Co 136 

Padfle  Tow  Boat  Co 107. 180 

Padfle  Trading  Co 167.462 

Padfle  Transfer  ft  Stge.  Co 155 

Padfle  Whse.   Co 178 

Padfle  Western    Com.    Co 462 

Padfle  Wood  ft  Coal  Co 160 

Padangiche  Handel  Maatschappy.  .140 

Pagnamenta  ft  Co 96 

Palaxlo  ft  Co..  B 104 

Pan-American   Line    127.  169 

Pan-American   By 365 

Panama  ,....868 

Panama  Canal.  S.S.  Operating  ria.265 
Panama  Canal.  TraflBc  Through  the 

267 

Panama.   Consular  Invoice 368 

Pananui  Pacific  Line 127.  858 

Panama  Ballroad    Co 369 

Par  ft  Co 9A 

Parafflne  Painl  Co 136 

Parcel  Post  Zones  and  Bales 291 

Parker  Co..  Inc..  Charles 537 

Parkes.  George  A 261 

Parr-McCormlck  S.S.  Co 

...106.  135.  152.  169.  180.   253.260 

ParroU  ft  Co 178.482 

Parsons  Hardware  Co.,   Inc 511 

Parsons  Trad.ng  Co 442 

Pass  ft  Seymour 442.  504 

PateU  ft  Co 116 

Patenon.  Simons  ft  Co. 185 

Pateraon  ft  Co.,  A.  S 

91.  106.  141.  148 

Palerson  ft  Bobertaon 419 

Patron.  Victor  482 

Patten.  McKensie  Co 206 

Patterson  Lumber  Co 543 

Pstterson-McDonald  Shipbldg.  Co. 

179.  406 

Pattisob  Lumber  Co..  J.  A 156 

Paring  Blocks.   Creoeoted  Douglas 

PIT    384 

Payne  Sales  Co 462  - 

Peabody  ft  Co..  W.  Henry 167 

Peacock  Towing  Co 93 

Peck  Bros.  Towing  Co 107 

Peerless  International  Corp... A3.  442 

Pemtwrton  Wooler.  C 480 

Pemberton  ft  Co..  Inc..  177.   468.  530 

Pemberten  ft  Son 532 

Peninsula  Lumber  Co 153 

Peninsula  Shipbldg.  Co 

151.  156,  400.  407 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 533 

PeonsylTsnla  Shipbldg.  Co 406 

PennsylTSnia  Steel   Exp.   Co 446 

Pensacola  Shipbldg.  Co v.... 406 

Pentreath  ft  Co lie 

People's  Whsrf  Co 142 

Peres  ft  Co 96 

Perlne  Machinery  Co 543 

Petroleum    Products    Co 550 

Peru  361 

Peru.   Consular  Involoe 361 

Perurian  S.S.  ft  Dock  Co..  The. . . . 

110.  265 

PetUbone  ft  Co.,  C.  M 178 

Philippine  Fiber  ft  Produce  Co. . .  .432 

Philippine    Islands    337 

Philippine  Island.  Invoices... 340,  341 
Philippine  Islands  Lighthouse  Sys- 
tem    338 

PhlUppine   NaUonal   Bank 41 

Philippine  Net  ft  Braid  Co 548 

PhlUppine  Vegetable  Oil  Co..  Inc.. 432 

Phoenix  Iron  Works 186 

Phyfe  ft  Co..  James  W 442.  532 

Plch  ft  Saumandran.  S.  A 420 

PlcoU   Essex  B 474 

Pierce  County  Port  District 38-39 

Pinal  Dome  Beflnlng  Co 136 

Plnkhsm  ft  Co.,  A.  U..  177,  387.  468 


Page 

Plnneo  ft  Co..  B.  D 178 

Pioneer  Paper  Co 127 

Pioneer  Sand  ft  Gravel  Co 174 

Places.  Geographical  393 

Planters  Stores  ft  Agency  Co 148 

Plummer  l£fg.  Co.,  W.  A 462 

Polnsard  ft  Veyret Ill 

Polsson.   Elio    263 

Polsat,  J.  M 531 

PoUcy   of  the  United   SUtes   and 

Jwan  Begarding  China 212 

Population  of  Various  Countries.. 4 15 

Port  Angeles  Trans.   Co 142.  180 

Port  Charges.  Ordinary 228 

Pqrt  of  Shanghai.  Opportunities  for 

Ammrlcans  at 392 

Port  of  Seattle 24-25 

Porter,    B.    C 462 

Portland  Cement  Co 127 

Portland  Cordage   Co 156 

Portland  Dock  Commission 30-3 1 

Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co...  153,  156 

Portland  Lumber  Co 153 

Portland  Marine  Supply  Co 156 

PorUand  Oriental  Imp.  ft  Exp.  Co.  448 

PorUand  Bice  Milling  Co 156 

Portland  Bubber  Mills 448 

Portland  Ship  Collins  Co 407 

PorUand  Shipbldg.   Co 156 

Portland  Wharf  Co 152 

Portland  Woolen  Mills  Co 156 

PorU  of  Call,  Treaty  Port  and 226 

Ports  of  Entry,  Customs  Districts, 

HeadQuarters  and   218 

Postal  Begulatlons,  United  States.  291 

Potomac  Shipbuilding  Co 407 

Pounds     Avolrdupob     into     Kilo- 
grams, Table  for  Conversion  of.. 415 
Power     of     Latin -America,     Pur- 
chasing     297 

Pratt  ft  WlUlams,   Inc 439 

PredlcUons  st  Sea,  Weatlwr 248 

Premier  Packing  Co 162 

Premier  Shilling  Co.,  Inc 531 

Premier  Trading  Co 442 

Prescott  Bros 50 

Prescott,   W 462 

Press  Steel  Co 490 

Preston,  J.  F 173 

Price  Co.,  J.  H 404 

Price  Shipbldg.    Corp 179 

Prince  Line,  The  266 

Prince   Bupert  Tbwlng   Co 157 

Principal  Coaling  SUtlons 210 

Principal  Countries,  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  Four 236 

Prindpal  Nuts  of  the  Worid  and 

Their  Uses  302 

Prliidpal  Oils  and  llieir  Uses 300 

Prindpal    Ports    of    World     Ice- 
Pound  During  Winter 294 

Prindpal  Products  of  Export  from 

Countries  on  the  Padfle 299 

Prindpal  Sources  of  Padfle  Prod- 

ucU    298 

Proctor  ft  Gamble 389,  422 

l*roducts.   Canned  Milk 385 

Products  of  Export  from  Countries 

on  the  Padfle  Prindpal 299 

Produeta  of  the  Western  SUtes... 239 
Products.  Prindpal  Sources  of  Pa- 
dfle   298 

Puget  Mill  Co 533 

Puget    Sound   Bridge   ft   Dredging 

Co 179.  404 

Puget  Sound  Elec.  By 180 

Puget  Sound  Exp.  ft  Imp.  Corp...  177 
Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mills..  188.  189 
Puget  Sound  Mills  ft  Timber  Co. . 

142,  143 

Puget  Sound  Nsv.  Co 

...R6.    93.    107.    142.    180.    200.  531 
Puget  Sound    Traction,     Light    ft 
Power   Co 180 


Page 

Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Co 

89,  180,  188 

Puget  Sound  ft  Willapa  Harbor  By.  186 
Purchasing  Power  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica       297 

Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Act,  U.  S...219 

Pursumall  ft  Co..  T 424 

Pusey  &  Jones  Co 406 


Quaine  ft  Co.,  Ltd 147 

Quaker  City  Corp 44 

Quaker  City  Supply  Co 446 

Queensland    353 

Quong  Tuck  Co 177 


Badlo  SUtlons  268 

Bailroads.    Canadian    and    Amer- 
ican   289 

Bamsey  Oppenhdm  Co 547 

Bangoon   Industrial   Co 448 

Bansome  Mar.  Compass  Mfrs 468 

Bat  Portage  Lbr.  Co.,  Ltd 523 

Bates,  Parcel  Post  Zones  and 291 

Bates.    Telegraph   and   Cable 295 

Bates,   Trans- Padfle  Freight 394 

Bates,   Wireless  to  Alaska 296 

Baw    Material    ImporUtlon,    Im- 
portance of 78 

Becord.  Latin- America  Trade 371 

Beece  ft  Co..  Edw 147 

Beed.  Malcolm,  ft  Co 419 

Beeve  &  Charlwood.  Inc 500 

Beflectolyte   Co 472 

Begulatlons     Prohibiting     Trading 

with  the  Enemy 214 

Begulatlons.  United  SUtes  Postal. 291 

Bcid  Bros 462 

Beifsnyder  Tbwlng  Co 93 

Bellly,  Mullener  ft  Co 410.  550 

Belss  ft  Co.. 99.  112,  116,  127,  181,  253 

BeUable  Hauling  ft  Stge.  Co 178 

BeUable  Oyster  ft  Fiah  Co 174 

Bepubllc  Creosotlng  Co '...426 

Beynolds  Development  Go 129 

Beynolds-Morgan  Co 177.  468 

Beynolds  Timber  Shipping  ft  Ins. 

Agcy 480 

Beynolds  ft  Co.,  W.  E 106 

Bhodea-Jamleson  ft  Co 135 

Blch    ft   Co.,   Ltd 95 

Bichmond   Beach   Sand   ft   Gravel 

Co.      174 

Bigg  ft  Co..  John 480 

Bigold  ft  Bergmann,  E 480 

Blordon  Pulp  ft  Paper  Co 434 

Blthet  ft  Co.,  B.  P 200 

Bobble.  Kaad  ft  Co 331 

Boberts  ft  Co..  Ltd 94 

Bobertson.  Wilson  ft  Co 116 

Bobertson   ft  Toung.  Ltd 474 

Boblnson  ft  Walker 177,   468 

Boblnson  ft  Co.,  W.  H....;..442,  448 

89,  151,  400,  407 

Bockwood  Sprinkler  Co 42 

Bodgers  ft  Co..   George  F 

Bogers  Brown  ft  Co 

123.  176.  178.  439.  442.  468 

Bogers,  Joslah  93 

Bogers,  Wilson  and  McEachem 88 

Bolph   Mills   ft  Co 462 

Bolph  Nay.  ft  Coal  Co 169 

Bolph  Shipbldg.    Co 106,  401 

Boman  Paint  Co 462 

Bomer.   Bobert.   ft   Co 462 

Bord  ft  Mirams 422 

Bosco  Trading  Co 442 

Bose  ft  La  Flamme 434 

Boienberg  Bros,  ft  Co 462 

Bosenblatt,  H 492 

Boaenblum,    8 462 

Boss,    Co..    Alex 116.    186.    42S 

Boss  Lloyd   194 

Boss  ft  HoiAand ! . !  .178 

BothweU   ft   Co 177.442,468 


Port8  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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Hendricks  Manufacturing  Company 

MANUFACTURERS    OP 

MARINE  ENGENES 


700  to  2800  Horsepower 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MARINE  REPAIRS 


Builders  of  Marine  Engines 
for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 


OFFICE  AND  WORKS: 


3301  First  Avenue,  South 


SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 
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Google 
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Rottordamsche  Lloyd 91.  98. 

...116.  140.  181.  188.  185.  191.  84i 
Rouwwbont,  ICulCtor  k.  Go. .  .181. 194 
Rownaon.    Drew   &   ClydeMlale... .     6 

Boyal  Bank  of  Canada 157 

Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mall  S.S. 

Co 266 

Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.. 116. 
..155.  173.  180.  188.  199.  200.  260.  374 

Royal  Packet  Nat.  Co 

98.  181.  144.  185.  261 

Royal  Traders.  Ltd 546 

Ruben  &  Co..  Paul  R 462.  513 

Rubinstein  &  Co..  J 349 

Rule  of  the  Road  at  Sea 297 

Rules  of  1890.  York- Antwerp 224 

Rnlofsen  Co..  A.  C 462 

Rupert  Marine  Iron  Works 157 

Rupert  &  Co 156.  177 

RusseU.    Co..   Jamee 188 

Russian  Poods  Reduced  to  Avoir- 
dupois Pounds   417 

Russian  Volunteer  Fleet 

98.  132.  180.  874 

Ryan  Fruit  Co 188 


SU  Com  de  Fse  de  I'Indochlna. . .  159 
St  Helens  Shipbldc  Co.  .151.  400.  407 
St  Paul  Fire  A  Marine  Ins.  Co.. 199 
St  Paul  ft  Tacoma  Lumber  Co.... 188 

Saarl-TuUy  Lumber  Co 481 

Sagawa  ft  Co..  Ltd 428 

Saginaw  Shlpbldg.  Co 496 

Sakacuchl  ft  Co 428 

SakaU  Co..  S 177 

Sale  ft  Frakar 205 

Salesmanship.  Advertlalnf  and 79 

Sallties  de  AntofaiasU 87 

Sallavwrry  Agencies  Co 160.  257 

Salmon  Exports  from   the  United 

States.  Canned  390 

Salmon    Industry.    The 390 

Salt  Lake.  San  Pedro  ft  Los  An- 
geles Ry 124 

Salvador    365 

Salvador,  Consular  Invoice 865 

Samuel.  Samuel  ft  Co. . .  .122.  128.  185 

San  Diego  ft  Arlsona  Ry 161 

San  Diego  Marine  Cons.  Co 402 

San  Francisco  Iron  ft  Metal  Co... 462 

San  Frandsoo  Trading  Cmrp 462 

San  Frandsoo  ft  Portland  S.S.  Co. 

88.  155.  169.  257.526 

San  Juan  Fish  Co 174 

Sanbome  ft  Sons.  G.  W 88.  89 

Sanborn.   W.   B..   Yallejo  Bonded 

ft  Free  Whse 165 

Sanderson  ft  Porter 407 

Sandilands.  Buttery  ft  Co.  141,  446.  480 

Sandypoint  Shlpbldg.  Corp 407 

Sankey  ft  Mason 480 

Sankyo   Co 476 

Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co 135.  136.  160 

Sanyo  Co 177 

Sargood.  Son  ft  Ewen 106.  147 

Sashihara  Co..  N 177 

Sassoon.    ft   Co..  Dav:d 161.  181 

Sato  ft  Co..  T 550 

Saunders  Ward  ft  Co 1S7 

Savage  Scofleld  Co 188 

Sayegusha  Shoten.  M 348 

Sayers  ft  Co 420 

Scammell  ft  Co..  W.  S 462 

Schaw-Batcher  Co 401 

Scheel.  K.  H 549 

Hehlller  ft  Co 529 

Schmid  en  Jean  del  8.  Co 127 

SchmoU   Flls   ft   Co 442 

Schukl  ft  Co 462 

Schultae.  Robinson  ft  Schultie 401 

Schumann  ft  Co..   A 462 

Schwabacher  Dock  ft  Whae.  Co...  173 

Schwabacher  Hardware  Co 495 

Sehwager  ft  Nettleton  Mills..  174.  528 

Rchwarts   Bros 462.  484 

Scott  Fell  ft   Co.    (Interstsie  S.S. 

Co.)    261 

RcoU  Henderson  ft  Co...  145.  261.  474 
Sea.  Distance  of  Objects  First  Seen 

at    408 

Sea.  Rule  of  the  Road  at 297 

Sea.  Weather  Predictions  at 248 

Seaboard  Shipping  Co 464 

Seaborn   Shipyards  Co...  188.  399.  407 


Page 

Seale  ft  Co..  P.  J 549 

Sealy.   Thos 548 

Seattle  and  Alaska  Ports.  Approx- 
imate Time  Between 252 

Seattle- Astoria  Iron  Works 526 

SeatUe  Chain  Co 470.  501 

SeatUe  Con.  ft  Drydk.  Co.... 404.  406 

SeatUe  Engraving   Co 548 

SeatUe  Exp.    Co 177 

SeatUe  Far  East  Trdg.   Co.... 62.  177 

Seattle  Flour  MlUs 501 

Seattle  Lumber  Co 174 

Seattle  Machine  Co 470 

SeatUe  Mattress  ft  Uphols.  Co.... 468 

SestUe  Municipal  Ry.  Co 180 

Seattle  North  Padflc  Co 

179,   404.  526 

Seattle  Padflc  Shpg.  ft  Trdg.  Co.. 

387,  470 

Seattle  S.S.  Co 180 

Seattle  Trading  Co 177 

SeatUe  Warehouse  Co 546 

Seattle  ft  Rainier  Valley  Ry 180 

Security  Bonded  Whse 165 

Sedick  Bros,  ft  Co 424 

Seed  Sowing  Table 247 

Selchi  Torie 446 

Seller  ft  Co..  M 156 

Semlnarlo   ft   Co 140 

Semple   Co..    Stanley   £ 470 

Service.  Hydrographic 232 

Setsuda  ft  Co..  K 177 

Seven  Seas  Sales  Service 290 

Shakow.   Joseph  D 547 

Shan^al.  Opportunities  for  Amer- 

iouis  at  Port  of 392 

Shanghai  Tug  ft  Lighter  Co 184 

Shanghai  Waterworks  Co 184 

ShaUuck.  Inc..  L.  H 407 

Shaw.  SaviUe  ft  Co 

91.  106.  112.  147.266 

Shaw.  Wallace  ft  Co 98.  104 

SheU  Co 155 

Shepard  Co..  Arthur  B 475 

Sherwood  ft  Sherwood 167 

Shewan  Tomes  ft  Co 

99.  116.  253,  266,  442.445 

Shlng  Wah  Trading  Co 470 

Shlnyei  Co 428 

Shinyugumi  ft  Co 428 

ShipbuUders  Machinery  Co 16 

Ship  Cons,  ft  Trdg.  Co 407 

Ship  Lumber  Mill  Co 188 

Shippers  Com.  Corp 310 

Shipyards  on  the  Padflc 398 

Shira  I4ne 132.  141,  148.  181.  203 

Shorrock  ft  Co..  B.  0 495 

Shun  Tuen  Hing  Co 167 

Slam  Electrldty  Co 420 

Slam  S.  N.  Co..   Ltd 92,  185.  253 

Slam  Trading  Co 420 

Slber.  Hegner  ft  Co 476,  484 

Siberia  304 

Siberian  Co 462 

SIddessur  Sen  Co 98 

Siegfried  ft  Co..  John  C 167.  464 

Sieme-Carey  Mill  Co 142 

Signals.  Distress  294 

Signals      of      Padflc      Countries, 

WeaUier  249 

Sllva-Netto  ft  Co 485 

Slroe  Darby  Co.,  Ltd 430.470 

Simmle  ft  Grilk 391 

Simmons  ft  Co..  Thomas  W 

116.  167.  181.  185.  532 

Slno-North  American  Co 434 

Skagit  River  Nav.  Co 180 

Skinner  ft  Eddy  Corp 

174.  179.  402,  405.  40R 

Skott  Co.,  H no 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corp 407 

Smellie  ft  Co 95 

Smith,  Bell  ft  Co 

102,  120,  129.  256.  837.499 

SmiUi  ft  Co.,  Corwin  D 177.  «4'« 

^mWh  Co..   T.   H 444 

Smith.    Henry    C 

...170.   177.   369.  374.   407.   464.620 

Smith.  Howard    96.329 

Smith  Lumber  ft  Mfg.  Co..  C.  A..l'»9 

Smith  ft  Watson  Iron  Works 44s 

Snoqualmle  Falls  Lumber  Co 47n 

Soares  ft  Co 116.  42fl 

Sodedad  Oaston,  Williams  ft  Wig- 
more  2''3 


Page 
Sodeta  Commlssionara  Orientale.  .484 
Sodete  Francalse  Commerdale  de 

I'Indo,  Chine  Ill 

Solomon.  C.  Jr 167.  464 

Somarruga.  Alberto  160 

Sommarstrom  Shlpbldg.  Co...  151.  407 

Sommatuga.  Alberto  478 

Soule  Co..  Edw.  L 464 

Soule  Tug  Boat  Co 109 

Sources  of  Padflc  Products.  Prin- 
cipal   298 

South  American  Padflc  Lhie 

127.  268.  874 

South  American  S.S.  Co 87.  265 

South  AustraUa   854 

SouUi  Bend  AClUs  ft  Timber  Co.... 186 

SouUi  Bend  Wharf  Co 186 

SouUi  Sea  Nav.  Co 369 

Southend  Whse.  Co 165 

Southern  Alaska  Canning  Co 507 

Southern  Padflc  Ry 

...124,  129.  131.  135.  136.  153.156 

Southern   Shlpbldg.  Corp 406.  407 

Southwestern  Shlpbldg.  Co 402 

Southwestern  S.S.  Co 369 

Sparks,    Co.,    John 442 

Specifled  Oils,  Imports  of 388 

Speddlng.  Ltd.    419 

Spencer  Co.,  Frederick  W. 464 

Sperry  Flour  Co 127.  188.  189 

Spokane,   PorUand   ft   Seattle   Ry. 

Co 88.152,158.156 

Spreckels    Bros 161,    162,  170 

Springer  Co..  Milton  E 432 

S^unt  ft  Rosenfeld 167 

Square  Measure  267 

Stable  Co.,  N.  ft  B 491 

StaehL   ft   Co.,   Alfred 162.  450 

Standard  Brass  CasUngs  Co 136 

Standard  Chem.    Co 188.  S45 

Standard  Felt  Co 127 

Standard  Marine  Ins.  Co 199 

Standard  Imp.  Co 432 

Standard  OU  Co 

89,  93,  106.  117.  122. 

..127.  142.  148,  155.  176.  182.  188.  195 

Standard  Shlpbldg.  Co 406 

Standard  Underground  Cable  Co. .  136 
Standifer  Cons.  Corp..  O.  M 

151.   156.   400.407 

Star  P.  ft  V    Corp. 442 

Star   S.   S.   Co 107.  180 

Starkey  ft  Co..  J.  F 442.490 

SUten  Island  Shlpbldg.  Co 406 

States   on    the    Padflc.    Countries 

and   304 

StaUons,   Radio   268 

SUtter  ft  Johnstone 156 

Stoallng  Foster  ft  Co. 464 

Steamboat    InspeoUon    Service    on 

the    Padflc    Coast    Officers    of 

the    283 

Steamships  Operating  via  Panama 

Canal    , . . . .  r 265 

Steebe  ft  Co..  J.  T 178,  187.  495 

Steel  Bros,  ft  Co 158.  430 

Steele  Co..  J.  H.  W 424 

Stephens  ft  Co..   H 116.  426.  630 

Stephens.  Michael  ft  Co 128 

Stephens  ft  Gregory 127 

Sterelny  ft  Co 208 

Stem  Co.,  D.  S 116.  464 

Stem,    of   Am.,    Solomon 444 

Stetson  Machine  Workh 517 

Stevens  Co..  John  B 1R8 

Stevens  ft  Co..  T.  M 156,418 

Stevenson   ft  Co..   W.   P 

102.  120.  129.  256.  401 

Stewart  Maxwell  ft  Smith.  Inc.. 394 
Stoomvarts     Mattschappy      Nedor- 

land    91.140.186.191.2  6 

Stork  ft  Co..  Cbas.  T 442.506 

Strachan.  Oswell  ft  Jepson...444.  496 

Strachan  ft  Co.,   W.   H 123 

Straits  Steamship  Co.. 92,  141.  148.  185 

Strong  ft  Trowbridge  Co 444 

Strutbers    ft    Dixon 

162.170,180,374.500 

Sturt  OgUrie  ft  Co 331 

Submarine   Boat    Corp 406 

Suckling    Bros 422 

Sudden  ft  Christensen 155.  169.  204 

Sullivan.   J.   J 145 

Sullivan  Lumber  Co 530 


Page 

Sumatra    885 

Sun   Shlpbldg.   Co 406 

Sunde  ft  d'Evers  Co 408 

Sunset   Lumber    Co 185 

Supple-Ballin   Shlpbldg.   Corp..... 

151.  166.  400.  406 

Survey,   Coast  and  Geodetlo 228 

Suter  ft  Co..   Exigene 444.  523 

Sutherland,    Douglas    156 

Suauki  Bros.  Co 177 

Susuki   Shoten    106.122.374 

Suxuki  ft  Co 

14.  177.  178.  180.  194.  488.  476 

SwaUow   ft   ArieU 484 

Swanson.  P 401 

Swayne  ft  Hoyt 258.  869 

Swedish  East  Asiatic  Co..  181.  860.  866 

Swedish  Trans- Atiantto  line 181 

Sweay  Co..  J.  H 177 

Swift  ft  Co 389 

Swinerton  ft  Musgrave 299 

Syndicate    des    Bxportateurs    Sai- 
gon    448 


TabaU  ft  Co..  E 480 

Table    for    Conversion    of   Poimds 

Avoirdupois  into  Kilograms 415 

Table,    Seed  Sowing 247 

Tables,   Distances    895-897 

Tables,   Money  Conversion 407 

Tacoma  Dredging  Co..  Inc 545 

Tacoma  Gas  Co 188 

Tacoma  Grain  Co 188.189 

Tacoma  Shlpbldg.  Co 188.  399.  407 

Tacoma  Smelting  Co 19 

Tacoma  Steam  BoUer  Works 188 

Tacoma  Tug  Boat  Co 188 

Tacoma  Tug  ft  Barge  Co 188.  542 

Tacoma  ft  Roche  Harbor  Line  Co..  180 
Tacoma  ft  Vancouver  S.  S.' Co...  198 

Tailor- Young  Co 156 

Talsho  Trading   Co 476 

Talt    ft    Co 86.122,419 

Tak   ft    Co..    1 116 

Takahashl.  C.  T 545 

Takakuwa.  T.  848.  849 

Takamine   Industrial   Co 476 

TakaU  ft  Co 177.  476,  477 

Taki    Co..    T 177 

Tampa  Dock  Co 407 

Tampa  Shlpbldg.  Co 406 

Tamura  ft  Co.,  T 428 

Tang   Senguan   ft   Co 482 

Tansy  Tobacco  Corp 532 

Tarrant  ft  Co 104 

Tasmania   356 

Tax,  Tonnage   228 

Taylor,    Edmund,    ft  Son 464 

Taylor   Instrument  Co 448 

Teaglo.  Herbert  G 482 

Technlsch  Imp.   Bur 472 

Telegraph  and  Cable  Rates 295 

Teneo  Co..  Inc..  The 441 

Terminal  Border  Line  Trans.  Co..  173 

.Terminal  S.  N.  Co 198 

Terminal  Stevedoring  ft  Constr.  Co. 50 1 

Terminal  Transfer  Co 178 

Terms  Used  by  Importers.  Export- 
ers and   Customs 221 

Terry   Shlpbldg.   Corp 406 

Tetaen  ft  Co..   Ch 167 

Texas  S.  S.  Co 406 

Thames    ft    Mersey    Marine    Inn. 

Co 199 

Thane  ft  Co..   A.   F 

135.  180.  464.  507 

Tliannhouser  ft  Co 167 

Thomas  Brokerage  Co 470 

Thompson  Bros 482 

Thonipeon  Co..  Frederick  H... 464.  542 
Thompson.  Hannam  ft  Co....  105.  422 

Thompson   ft   Co..   A.   E.    S 464 

Thomson  ft  Stacy  Co 190 

Thoresen  ft  Co lie 

Thoradyke-Trenholme    Co 

178.  180.  374 

Thoroely  Co..    A.   W 187 

Tientsin   Lighter    Co 18I 

Timber  of  the  Pac'flc  Countr'es. .  .381 
Timber   Supply   of  the   North   Pa- 
dflc Coast    379 

Time  Between  Seattle  and  Alaska 
Ports.    Approx'mate    25J 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  commencing  with  page  85 
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Bi^O'Apples 

/or  Export 


The  superiority  of  the  "Big 
F"  Apple  is  famous  the 
world  over,  not  only  for  its 
quality  and  flavor,  but  for 
its  remarkable  shipping  and 
keeping  qualities. 


Association 

inspection 

is  rigid — 

the  greatest  care 

given  to 

export  orders. 

Every  apple 
wrapped. 


Yakima 
Fruit  Growers 
Association 

Yak!wa 
Washington 
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Time.  Dlfferenoe  In 408 

Time  BqwlT«]«nU    297 

Time  In  Alaska.  Chan«B  of 252 

Todd  Drydk.  ft  Cona.  Corp. 

188.   899.    495.  4M 

Ttofo  Co ITT 

Tokai  Bnkwan  Go 484 

TVritiwaeo    421 

Tokyo  Warehowalni  Co. 128 

Toledo    Bhlpbldc    Co. 408 

TtoUa.   Canal   26T 

Tolama  Belting  Co 225 

Tombo   Co.    ITT 

Tonnage  Explained  24T 

Tonnage  Tax  228 

Topping  Broe 28 

Toraabell   A  Co 444 

T^rnlni.  B..  1  Cia. M 

Tone  A  Co..  L. 110 

Towna  A  Co..  R. 201 

Toyo-Klaen-KalshA    

8T.  98.  116.  121. 

..12T.  128.  162.  ITO.  181.  185.  206. 
..256.  258.  262.  SIT.  828.  83T.  842.  427 

Tracy  ft  Co..  Inc..  M.  H 582 

Trade.  A  Few  Hints  to  Beginners 

in  Export  81 

T^de.     Facts     Exporters     Sbonld 

Know  About  New  Zealand 209 

Trade.  How  Germany  Secured  Her 

Fiorelgn    69 

Trade.  How  to  X9et  Into  and  Suc- 
ceed In  Foreign 65 

Trade  of  the  United  SUtes  with 

Japan     237 

Tirade  Opportunities  in  China 213 

Trade    Record    for    1918.    U.     S. 

Fbrelgn    ..." 284 

Tirade    Record.    Latin- America 8T1 

Trade.   South   and  Central   Amer- 
ican     20T 

Trade.  The  World's  Foreign 28T 

Tradesman's  National  Bank 448 

Trading  Co.   Holland 419 

Trading  with  the  Enemy.   Regula- 
tions Prohibiting   214 

Traffic  Through   the   Panama  Ca- 
nal     267 

Trans-AUantIc  8.   8.  Co 144 

Trans-Continental  Freight  Co ITS 

Trans-Oceanic  Co....  170.  180.  260.  8T4 

Trans-Padflc  Corp 156.  ITT 

Trans-Padflc  Freight  Rates 894 

Trans-Padflc  NaT.   Co 1T8 

Trans-Padflc  Trdg.   Co. ITT.  1T8 

Transmarine  Trdg.  Co 116 

Transportation   Companies    258 

Trapp  ft  Co..  T.  J 184 

Traylor  Shlpbldg.    Corp. 40T 

Treaty  Ports  and  PorU  of  CaU...226 

TrlfaUum   Oleomargarine   Co 480 

Trojan  Tbol  Corp 837 

Troy  Laundry  Mchy.  Co 444 

Tnbbs    Cordage    Co 464 

Tnmbull    Bros 109 

Tumer-Halsey  Co 583 

Turner  ft  Co..  J.  W.  H 4T4 

Twlgg  ft  Sons.   John 401 

T^e  ft  Bros.,  N.  A. 426 


U.   8.   Chemical  Exch 208.444 

U.  a  Court  for  China 211 

U.     8.     Customs    Procedure    and 

Suggestions    217 

V.  8.  Electrical  Mfg.  Co. 480 

U.  8.  Expansion  Bolt  Co 444 

U.  8.  Food  Product  Co 4ro.  042 

U.   8.    Foreign   Trade  Record  for 

1918    284 

V.  8.  Imp.  ft  Exp.  Co ITT.  4T0 

U.  8.  Maritime  Corp 40T 

U.  8.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.. 219 

U.   a  Supply  Co 156 

U.  8.  Steel  Prod.  Co. 444 

U.    8.   IVadlng  Co 177.  470 

U.   S.  ft  PacMo  line 265 

Uohlda  8.   8.  Co..  Ltd 

177.   180.    260.   874.  BS82 

Ukase  Investment  Co. 182 

Unloo  Asbeetos  ft  Rubber  Co 464 

Unloo  Bank  of  Australia 209 

Union  Bank  of  Canada 157 


Page 
Union  Commerdale  Indo-Chinolse. 

L'    Ill 

Union  Cons.   Co 135.  136.  401.  407 

Union     Fishermen's     Fishing     ft 

Pkg.  Co 143 

Union  Gas  Engine  Co 136 

Union    Insurance    Society    of   Can- 
ton       548 

Union  Iron  Works 401.  406 

Union  Lumber  Co 169 

Union   Marine  Ins.   Co 119.  199 

Union  Meat  Co 481 

Union  OU  Co.... 89.  117.  127.  155.  176 

Union  Padflc   System 

88.  152.  153.  156.  1T2.  180 

Union  8.  8.  Co.....  106.  133.  14T.  209 

Union  S.   8.   Co.   of  B.   C 

15T.  200.  264 

Union  8.  8.  Co.  of  N.  Z...91.  112. 
..144.  ITO.  198.  253.  25T.  261.  380.  3T5 

Union  Trading  Co 116.  426.  4T2 

United   Commercial   Co 464 

United  Fruit  S.  S.  Co 255 

United  Iron  Works 136 

United  Rys.    Co 156 

United  States.  Agreement  Between 

Japan  and  the 213 

United  States.  Canned  Salmon  Ex- 
ports from  the 390 

United   SUtes  Cast   Iron  Pipe   ft 

Foundry  Co 420 

United  SUtes  Customs  Free  list.. 290 

United  SUtes  of  America 3T2 

United     SUtes     Postal     Regula- 
tions   291 

United  SUtes  Shoe  Co 432 

United  States  with  Japan.  Trade 

of    23T 

United  SUtes   ft  Australian '  Line 

144.266 

United     SUtes     and    Japan    and 

China.  The  212 

United  SUtes  and  Japan  Regard- 
ing China.  Policy  of  the 212 

United  Steel  Prod.  Co 265 

United  Supply  Co 464 

United  Warehouse  Co 178 

Universal  Sales  Co 12T 

Universal  Shlpbldg.   Co 40T 

Universal  Shining  ft  Trdg.  Co... 

ITT.  512. 

Upeon  Nut  Co..  The I 

UmueUa,  P.,  y  CU 8r» 

Usbome.   C.   H 199 

Useful  ConstanU.    Etc 418 


Valck.  Victor,  ft  Cla. 264 

Yaldea   Dock   Co 195 

Van  Brunt  ft  Co..  Inc..  J.  A.,.. 545 
Van  Deutekom.  N.  V.,  ft  Waal.. 420 

Van  Geuns  ft  Co..  S.  H 464 

Van  Houten.  Steffan  ft  Co 140 

Van  Nlerop  ft  Co 186 

Van  Winkle  Co..  H.  L 464 

Vancouver    Eng.    Works 480 

Vancouver  Ins.   ft  Veesel  Agency.  199 
Vancouver  Milling  ft  Grain  Co. . .  .542 

Vancouver  Shipyards   480 

VegeUble  Oils   388 

Velec  Mardal   255 

Vermont  Marble  Co 188 

Vemaaa.  L.  ft  D 110 

Victoria.  AustraUa   352 

Victoria.   B.    C 352 

Victoria  ft  Sidney  By 201 

Victoria  ft  Vancouver  Steved.  Co..l9T 
Victorian  Butter  Factories  Co-Op. 

Co 131 

Viegand  ft  Co. 264 

Vlegelmann  Co..  E. 432 

Vlele.  BlackvreU  ft  Buck 444 

Vignolo-Glaoomlno  Co 430 

Viking  Marine  Paint  Co 156 

Viloudaki  ft  Co 210 

Virginia  St.  Dock  ft  Wbse.  Co...lT3 

Vlvaudou  485 

Von   Hamm-Toung  Co 849 

Vulcan  Mfg.  Co 35 

Vulcan    Trading    Corp 444 


Wa   Chong   Co.., 
Wadhautt  ft  Co.. 


ITT 

.155.  156 


Pago 
Wager  Furnace  Bridge  Wall  Co... 542 

Wakefield  ft  Co 546 

Walker  Co..  Fred 434.  441 

Wallace    Shipyards    398.  480.  545 

Wallaend  ColUeriee  138 

Walsh.  E.   C 480.  545 

Ward.  H.  H 475 

Ward  line    110.  158 

Ward.  Louis  A 16T 

Warner.   Barnes  ft  Co...  120.  129.  256 

Warner.  Frank  L 464 

Warren  ft  Co..   C.  B 116 

Washington    8T4 

WashlngUm.  Imports  of  Spedfled 
Oils  Through  the  Customs  Dis- 
trict of    388 

Washington  Mattress  Co 4T0 

Washington  Spar  Works 538 

Washington   Stevedore  Co 180 

Washington  Tug  ft  Barge  Co 180 

Wassiamull  AssomuU  ft  Co 472 

Waterhouse   ft   Co..    Frank 

..  64.  116.  123.  ITO.  177.  179.  180. 
..188.  19T.  203.  259.  264.  323,  374.  3T5 

Waterway  MMl  Co 188 

Watson    ft    Son 448 

Wayne  Oriental  Products  Co 014 

Weare  ft  Co 4T2 

Weather  Bureau    250 

Weather.  North  Padflc 251 

Weather.    Padflo   Ocean 252 

Weather  Predictions  at  Sea 2t8 

Weather    Signals    of    the    Psdflc 

Countries  249 

Webster  ft  Sons.   A.  G 112 

Wehry   ft   Co..    George 

140,  186,  191.  194 

Weight.  Avoirdupois  416 

Weights   and   Measures 414 

Wdghts  and  Measures  and  Eng- 
lish EqulTalents.  Japanese ^414 

Weights  and  Measures  and  Metric 

System     412 

Wei^ts  and  Measures.  Equiva- 
lents: Money  247 

Weights   of   Bushels 414 

WdghU  of  Different  Materia^. . .  .414 

Weights.   Miscellaneous   412 

WeU.  Alphonse.   ft  Bros 444 

Weir  S.   8.   Co. 170 

WeisHbaum   ft   Co..    G 464 

Welch  Co..  Chas.  H 464 

Wellsch  ft  Co..  W.  T 464 

Wellington   Coal    Co 1T6 

Wells   Shlpphig  Co ITT.  494 

Wenger   Co..    Paul .<444.  520 

Wessel.   Duval  ft  Co 195.264.265 

West  Australian  8.   N.  Co 185 

West  Coast  Csble  Co 96 

West  Coast  Coal  ft  Dock  Co 155 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assn 517 

West  Coast  Prod.  Co 188 

West  Coast  Roland  Line 87 

West  Pass   Trans.    Co 180 

West  SeatUe  Boat  ft  Eng.   Co.... 405 

West  Seattie  Elev.   Co 174 

Western   Asbestos   Magnesia  Co. ..464 

Western   Assurance  Co 199 

Western  Australia  354 

Western  Fir  Lumber  Co 188 

Western  Forwarding  Co 542 

Western  Imp.  Co 16T 

Western  Junk  Co 464 

Western  Lumber  ft  Shingle  Co 153 

Western  MeUls  Co 12T 

Western  Padflo  Ry.  Co 135.  136 

Western  Pipe  ft  Steel  Co 406 

Western    Ship  Supply   Co 156 

Western  Spar  Co 45 

Western  SUtes.  Products  of  the.. 239 

Western  Supply   Co 548 

Western   Transfer   Co 155 

Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co 12T 

Westphal.   King  &  Ramsay 108 

Wetael  ft  Co..  Inc..  Fred.. 500 

Wharfage.   Dockage   and 26T 

Wheeler    Osgood    Co 188 

Whltcomb  ft  Tombs.  Ltd 14T 

White  Co.,  H.  G 480 

White  Pass  ft  Yukon  Ry 185 

White  Sewing  Mach.  Co 493 

White   Star  Line 144 

Whitney  Co..  J.   C 122 

Whiton  Hardware  Co 526 

WhlttaU   ft   Co 104 
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Whla  Fish  Dock  Co 1T4 

Wlcklng.   Hany  ft  Co 116 

Wieland    Bros.    Inc 16T 

Wlghtman   ft   Crane 466 

WUcken-Schenk  Co 4T0 

Wilcox-Hayes   ft   Co 156 

Willamette  Iron   ft   Steel   Works.. 

400.  406 

Willamette   Shlpbldg.    Co 156.  400 

Wnicox.  Peck  ft  Hughes Al 

Williams  Dimond  Co 169.  464 

Williamson.  Balfour  ft  Co 195 

WlUlts   ft    Co 16T.  ITT 

WIUIU  ft  Patterson 466.483 

Wills.  W.  D.   ft  H.  0 145 

WiUs   ft  Co.,    Geo.... 95,  142.  156.  430 

Wilmington    Shlpbldg.    Co 401 

Wilson   Bros.    89 

Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Chas.  T 538 

Wilson.   F.   W 104 

Wibmn.  Inc..  J.  R 532 

Wilson   Line    94 

Wilson  Lumber  Co..  Robert  S 507 

Wilson     Shlpbldg.     Co 

151.  1T9.  400.  40T 

Wilson   Steel   Prod.   Co 466 

Wilson-Welch    Co 466 

Wilson  ft  Co 192.  4T4 

Winch  ft   Co..    R.   V 199 

Wine  Gallon.   Content  of 3T8 

Wine    Gallons.     Litres     Converted 

Into    416 

Wing  On  Co..  Ltd.  (Hongkong)... 51 9 
Wing  On  Co..  Ltd.    (Shanghai) ...531 

Winn  ft  RusseU.  Inc 521 

Winslow  Marine  Ry.   ft   Shlpbldg. 

Co 179 

Winter.   Principal  Ports  of  World 

Ice-Bound  During  r9* 

Wirelees  Rates  to  Alaska 296 

Wise  ft  Co 432 

WIshart  ft  Sons.  J 331 

Wltirowskl   ft  Co..  J 444 

Wittenberg.    King   Co 156 

Wlsard   Elertrlc  Lamp  Co 466 

Wolf.  Rudolph,  ft  Kew 426 

Woll.   Chas.  J 16T 

Wood  Lumber   Co.,    E.    K 

135.136.  170 

Woods  Mfg.  Co 436 

Worden   Co..    W.    H 524 

World.   Commerce  of  the 236 

World's  Foreign  Trade.  The 23T 

Worley-Martin  Co 466 

Wright   Repair  Co IRS 

Wright    Shipyards    Co.. .  .I8n.  399.  4«7 

Wright,    Stevenson    Co 91 

Wright  ft  Co..  Leslie  H 199 


TaJdma  Fruit  Growers  Assn 22 

Yaraamoto.  K 349 

YamashlU  Klsen  Ka^sha 428 

Yangsxte  Ins.   Assn 199 

Yanuma  ft   Co 4T8 

Yarrows.   Ltd 399.  54^ 

Yayeyama    Coal    Mine 122 

Yee  Wo  Chan  Co 349 

Yendo  Bros 4T6.  508 

Yokohama  Nursery  Co 482 

Yokohama   Spede  Bank.    Ltd 487 

York- Antwerp  Rules  of  1890 224 

York  River  Shlpbldg.  Corp 406 

Yoshlhara  ft  Co..  S 446 

Yoshlmura  Bros..  M.  ft  S 428 

Yoshisawa  ft   Co 4T8 

Young  Asiatic  Imp.   Co..   W.   J...  156 

Young  Broa    IIT 

Younge.  John   4T0 

YoureveU  Hmne  ft  Foreign  Trade     * 

Co ITT 

Yuen   Chong    849 

Yuen   Hop  Hong 116 

YulU   ft  Co.,  G.    8 4T4 

Yule.   AUen  ft  Co 98 


Zelle.  Edward  C.  Sea  WaU  U.  8. 

Bonded   Warehouse    165 

Zellerbach   Paper   Co 466.  818 

ZUlstrs   ft   Co 195 

Zolllkofer  ft  Co..   Y 448 

Zones  and  Rates.  Parcel  Post 291 


Ports  are  not  listed  in  the  index,  but  will  be  found  in  alphabetioo)  Qrder  eommencmg  with  page  85 
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PORT  of  SEATTLE 

Owns  ^  Operates  Public  Harbor  Terminals 


Smithes  Cove  Public  Terminal 

Complete  Passenger  Coach  for  Government  Railway  in  Alaska 
loaded  on  vessel  by  100- ton  Shear  Leg  Derrick 

Specialized  Facilities: 

325-Hor8e  Power  Gantry  Crane 

2  100-ton  Shear  Leg  Derricks 

5  Stiff-Leg  Derricks 

2  35-ton  Locomotive  Cranes 

Electric  Tractors,  Elevators  and  Cargo  Stackers 

Complete  Oil  Bulking,  Heating  and  Storage  Facilities 

Largest  Cold  Storage  Plants  in  the  West 
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PORT  of  SEATTLE 

Owns  4  Operates  Public  Harbor  Terminals 


Portion  of  Smith's  Cove  Terminal 

Showing  inbound  cargo  of  Oil  and  outbound  cars  of  Lumber, 
Steel,  etc.,  in  background 


Five  Ocean  Terminals: 

Berthing  Space  for  25  .  .  . 
Cargo  capacity  on  piers  -  -  - 
Warehouse  capacity  .  .  .  . 
Cold  Storage  Warehouse  capacity 
Oil  Storage  capacity  -  - 
Grain  Elevator  capacity     - 


8800-ton  vessels 
260,000  tons 
90,000  tons 
35,000  tons 

-  9,000,000  gallons 

-  1,000,000  bushels 


Full  informcUion  concerning  facilities,  rates  and  advantages 
of  the  Port  of  Seattle  furnished  upon  request 

Address  PORT  COMMISSION,  BELL  STREET  TERMINAL 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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HEAVY  OIL  ENGINES 


360  B.  H.  P. 
Direct  Reversing 
MARINE  ENGINE 

Other  Direct  Reisers ing 
Types  in 

60  B.  H.  P. 

90  B.  H.  P. 
125  B.  H.  P. 
180  B.  H,  P. 
240  B.  H.  P. 
550  B.  H.  P. 


Operate  on  crude  or  fuel  oil  of  as  low  gravity  as  24**  Baume,  Specific  Gravity  .91 

Also  operate  on  solar  oil,  tops,  paraffin,  etc. 

Consumption  fuel  oil  .5  lb.  per  B.  H.  P.  hour  Built  to  Lloyds  specifications 

Engines  built  in  sizes  4  H.  P.  to  550  H.  P.;  Marine  and  Stationary 

These  engines  are  the  result  of  seventeen  years  of  experience 
in  manufacliiring  heavy  oil  engines  exclusively 


GuLOWSEN  Sales  Corporation 

SEATTLE  NEW  YORK  SAN  PEDRO,  CAL. 

CHRISTIANIA 

Factories:  CHRISTIANIA,  NORWAY;  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
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Index  to  Advertisers 


A  Pai« 

Adnnnan  Co..  Inc.  The  H.  R...477 

Admiral  Line.  The 492 

Aero  AUrm  Co 12 

Aetna  Insurance  Co 453 

Aibers  Broe.  Milling  Co 543 

Albion  Mff.  Co 229.  543 

Alhambra  Clf ar  St  Cigarette  Mfg. 

Co 548 

Allcn-Stoltae  Lumber  Co 223 

Allied  Commerce  Corp 49 

Almarln  Company  18,  486 

Alves  4b  Co..  J.  M 484 

American  Aniline  Products 433 

American-Oriental  Bales  Corp 451 

American  Pacific  Co 518 

American  Paper  Co 518 

American  ftteel  Export  Co 417 

Auderaen  St  Co..   A.  0 449 

Anderwn  St  Co..  Ctias.  A 8 

Andrews  St  Co..  Inc..  D.  C 443 

Andrews  St  George.  Inc 549 

Anti-Hydro  Waterproofing  Co 540 

Apcar  *  Co..   A.  M 896 

Apex  Lumber  Co..  Ltd 522 

ArlceU  Safety  Bag  Co 510 

Aron  St  Co.,   Inc.,  J B55S 

Asahi  Olaiw  Co.,  Ltd 548 

Asia    Banking   Corp 4SS 

Asst.  Mfgrs.  Importing  Co 540 

AUantic  Equipment  Co 491 

B 

BaUey    St   Sidford 549 

Baker  *  Bro..  H.  J 443 

Baker-MlUor  Shipping  Co 491 

Balfour.  Guthrie  St  Co 445 

Ballou  St  Co..  F.  P 529 

Ban  Co.,   8 536 

Bank  of  CaUfomia.  The 517 

Barber  Steamship  Lines.   Inc. ....4.59 

Bameson  Hlbberd  Co 447 

Barr.  Harry  K 523 

Baxter  *  Co..  H.   K 534 

B.  C.  Marine.  Ltd 502 

Beacon  Trading  Co 451 

Beaver  Industrial  Corp 475 

Belden   St  Ives.    Inc 542 

Bieiknap  Glass  Co..  C.  C 534 

Bhesania  St  Co..  C.  M 455 

Bolcom-Canal    Lumber    Co 230 

Border  Line  Trans.  Co 43 

Botelho  Bros 529 

Bowers  Rubber  Works 502 

Bowring  St   Co 457 

Boyle  St  Co.,  Inc..  John 523 

Braun-Knecht-Helmann   Co 447 

Brown  Forwarding  St  Export  Co.  ..516 

Brown.  Inc..  B 534 

Bums  Phllp   Co..    Inc 510 

Bush.   Beach  St  Gent.   Inc 449 

Butcher  Co..   L.   H 547 

BuUer  4c  Co..  Inc.  K.  H 534 

O 

Cadwallader-GllMoii    Lbr.     Co 537 

Caltfornla  Cap  Co 457 

rallfomla  Paint  Co 549 

Callan.    A.    C 536 

Camden  Forge  Co 431 

Cameron  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd 516 

Campbell  *  Co..  John 503 

Campbell.    Geo 508 

Canada-OrlenUl    Trading    Co 549 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mall 

Line   513 

Carr  4c  Irons.  Inc 544 

Carstens  4c  Earles 10 

Centennial  MUl  Co 503 

Chamberlln  *   Co..    W.   R 515 

Chartered    Bank    of    India.    Aus- 
tralia and  China 58 

Chesterfield  School    494 

Chlam  Commerda]  Co 548 

Chicago  Paper  Co 54 

China  KlUl  Steamship  Co 518 

China  Nav.  Co..  Ltd 47 

Chlpman,  Limited  519 
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Cho  Ito   4c   Co 455 

Coast  Steel  4c  Machinery  Co 238 

Colby  4c  Dickinson.   Inc 533 

CoUeglate  School   547 

Columbia  Harbor  Development  Co.  494 
Commercial  BoUer  Works  Wharf.. 515 

Commercial  Importing  Co 548 

Commercial  Truck  St  Storage  Co.. 533 
Compania  Mercantll  De  Fillpinas.515 

ConsoUdated  Shippers.  Inc 522 

Continental  St  Commercial  Banks. .  55 

Continental  Pipe  Mfg.  Co 518 

Co<dey  Electric  Co..  Geo.  R 535 

Cooper  Company,  The 533 

Cosgrove  St  Wynkoop,  Ltd 519 

CottreU.  Ltd..  G.  H 548 

Cox  *  Co..  Inc.  A.  H 479 

Cox-Whlte    Co..     Inc 515 

Crawford- Harris    Adv.    Service 550 

.Crocker  Nat.   Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco   544 

Crofton  House  School 546 

D 

Dale  *  Co..  Ltd 548 

Davis  *  Son,  Inc.  J.  B.  F 493 

Dawson  *  Co..  W.  C 531 

De  May  *  Co..  Inc.  A.  J 490 

de-Poll.    U 533 

De  Sousa  *  Co 535 

de  Vrtes  *  Co..  O.  B 548 

Dexter  Horton  National  Bank   (Se- 

atUe)    541 

Dlll-Crosett.    Inc 505 

DingwaU    Cotts   4c   Co 459 

DiKhcr  *  Co..  Ltd..   C.  E 548 

Dodwell  St  Co..  Ltd 43 

I>odweU  Dock  St  Whse.  Co 48 

Dolllver  *  Bro 546 

Dominion  ProducU.  Ltd 504 

Douglas    Steamship    Co 504 

Drew  *  Co..  Inc.  E.  F iiZ 

Dry   Milk   Co..   The 511 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co..  E.  I.  33 
Durel  *  Dodge 524 

B 

Ederer  Engineering  Co 883 

Rdgertyn  Aniline  Corp 891 

Rhrllch- Harrison  Co 499 

Rkman  Foreign  Agencies.  Ltd 461 

Emnlre  Stevedoring  St  Contracting 

Co 461 

Erland  *  Co..  Inc 508 

Erlanter  *  Oal'mjer.  Inc 493 

European  St  Far  Eastern  Sales  Co. 479 
Eyres  St  Seattle  Drayage  Co 536 

T 

Karquhar  Co..  A.  B 529 

Kawkner  A  Co..  J.  H 176 

Fearon.    Brown    Co 527 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Co 378 

I'lmner  Ro«  A  Brown 527 

FIre-Oun   MfK.    Co..    Inc 527 

Firemnn's  Fond  Ins.  Co 37 

F^ret  National  Bank  (Cleveland) .  .463 
First  National    Bank    (Seattle) ...  .389 

Fisher  Flouring  Mills 57 

FIttoatrick.  Walter  J •.  .522 

Florence  *  Co..  P.  B 498 

Forbes  *  Co..  Wm 491 

Ford  St  Co..  Walter , 541 

Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank 4M 

FrancesconI    A   Co..   J.    C .%27 

Frederick  ft  Metxger 465 

Fuller  ft  Co..  Inc..  Ralph  L 497 

Furukawa  ft  Co..   Ltd 465 

Furuya  Co..  M 505 

o 

^srd.  Oscar  548 

Oneral  Petroleum  Com 469 

Oerrard  Wire  T^lng  Machine  Co.. 

Inc 467 

Olbb.  Livingston  ft  Co 463 
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Olsmoad  ft  Co.,  Inc.  Jamea  C....5S0 
(Hen  Line  Eastern  Agencies.  Lid. 467 

Goebo  Co..  Inc 521 

Grace  ft  Co.,  W.  B A2 

Grand  HoUl  Kalee 521 

Gray,  McLean  ft  Percy.  Inc 589 

Green  Island  Cement  Co 517 

Griffln  ft  Co.,  F 520 

Grifllths  ft  Sons.  James 469 

Gross  Corp.,  J.  B 491-492 

Gulowsen  Grei  Engine  Co 26 

Outte  ft  Co..  Henry  W 547 

K 

HaU  Co..  G.  Batcheller 495 

Hallidle  ft  Co 525 

Hanafusa  Co..  H.  Y 387 

Hanbury  ft  Co..  Ltd..  J 471 

Hanover  NaUonal  Bank 473 

Hansen.  Capt.  S.  E 491 

Harmon  ft  Co..  F.  S 589 

Harris  ft  Co..  P.   E 496 

Harron.  Rlckard  ft  McCone 498 

Hayward  ft  Co..  Inc.  C.  B 493 

Heapa  Engineering  Co..  Ltd 506 

Heavens  ft  Co..  H.  A 490 

Hellenic    Chemical    ft    Color    Co.. 

Inc 484 

Helm    ft    Co 524 

Hendricks  Mfg.   Co 20 

Hercules  Powder  Co 614 

Hlggins  Machinery  Co 492 

Hind.    Rolph    ft    Co 473 

H.  ft  M.  C.  Co 542 

Hollywood  Gardens  589 

Hongkong    ft    Kowlooa   Wharf   ft 

Godown  Co 512 

Hongkong  Rope  Mfg.  Co 528 

Hongkong  ft  Whampoa  Dock  Co.. 

Ltd 52-58 

Horst  Co.,  E.  Clemens 496 

Houchln-Alken  Co..   Inc 487 

Hummel  ft  Robinson 524 

Humphreys  ft  Co..  W.  0 525 

Hutchison   ft   Co..   John   D 521 

Z 

Ibero  American  Export  Co 540 

Innls.  Speiden  ft  Co..  Inc 539 

Internal-Combustion  Steam  Engine 

Co 548 

International  Banking  Corp 471 

International  Shipping  Co 50 

lutematlonal  Stevedoring  Co 60 

Ip  Tak  ft  Co 628 

Irving  NaUonal  Bank 86 

Isaacs  ft  Co..  S 206 

Iwal  ft  Co.,  Ltd 494 

J 

Jacobaon  Co..   Inc.   S.   A 540 

Japan  Cotton  Trading  Co 535 

Jardlne  l^theson  ft  Co 32 

Java-China- Japan    L*ne    539 

Johiiiten  Co.,  Inc.  V 497 

Johnson.    A.   W.   V 494 

Johnson  ft   Co.,  Gardner  C 548 

Johnson  ft  Hlggins    498 

Johnaon-PickeU  Rope  Co 540 

Jordan  Co.,  Inc..  The 544 

Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co 2 

Jureidini  ft  Bros.,  A.  N 544 

B 

Kai  Tsu  Gomel  Kwalsha  Co 408 

Katxenbach  ft  Bullock  Co 487 

Keegan.  Aprahamlan  ft  Co 61 

Keene  Co..  The 647 

Kehoe   Display   Fixture    Co 549 

Kelloy-CTarke  Co 509 

Kelly   ft    Barrett 519 

Kllpstein  ft  Co..  A 221 

Knapp  ft  Baxter.  Inc 549 

Kohno  ft  Co.,  Ltd.,  S 497 

Kusakabe  ft  Co.,  Ltd 530 
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TOPPING  BROTHERS 

EXPORTERS  and  IMPORTERS 

Heavy  and  Marine  Hardware 

Ship  Chandlery 

Railroad  and  Contractors' 

Supplies 


We  have  on  hand  a  stock  of 
merchandise  that  is  undoubt- 
edly the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States. 

We  solicit  your  inquiries. 


ESTABLISHED    1885 


122  CHAMBERS  STREET  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


Goo^i 
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1^  Pace 

Lancuter     Mechanical     Products. 

Inc 534 

Lang  Hff.  Co..  F.  8 541 

Lalhrop  St  €o..  Inc.  H.  R 487 

Lauoki,  L  F 544 

Lodenr  Co..   Herbert  B 435 

Lilly  Go..  The  Chaa.  H 525 

Llewtiljn  Iron  Woriu 56 

Loeb  Bros 511 

Lumber  Products.  Ltd 547 

II 

MacLalne.  Watson  &  Co 34 

Blaeondraj    &    Co 550 

Maoondray  &  Co.,   Inc 550 

MacPherson  *  Toetsel 541 

MadrUal  4b  Co 4M 

MandeU  &  Co..  K 492 

Manhattan  Trading  Corp 385 

Marden.  Orth  &  HasUngs  Corp.  ..530 

Martens  Harbaugh  Co 499 

Marti  &  Co..  Inc..  F 437 

Martin  4k  Bobertson.  Ltd 498 

Masuda  Trading  Co..  Ltd 509 

MaydweU  Co..  Inc..  The 508 

McCUnUc-MarshaU    Corp 541 

Kk:Innefl  4b  Co..  Inc..  Chas.  E 46 

McTarish  Bros 547 

Meacbam  4b  Baboock  Shpbldg.  Co.  498 

Meek  4b  Co..  Ltd.,  Chas.  8 534 

MetropoUtan  Press   425 

MUl  4b  Mine  8upply  Co 816 

Mitsubishi    Qoehl    Kaisha 40.  536 

Mitsui  4k  Co..  Lid 541 

Miwa  Co..  T 550 

Mlyatake  Bros 297 

Moore  4b   Co..    Geo.    A 516 

Morgan-Feek    Co 537 

Mt  Yemon-Woodberry  Mills.,  Inc. 533 
Murphy  4b  Brewster 479 


National  Bank  of  Commerce   (8e- 

attle)      581 

National  Bank  of  Taooma.  The... 585 
NaUonal  City  Bank  of  New  York. 514 

NaUonal  City  Bank  of  Seattle 587 

National  Export  4b  Import  Co 536 

Neleh  Trading  Co 508 

Nelson  Iron  Works 525 

Neptune  Forwarding  Ce..  Inc 535 

Newbegin  Lumber  Co 516 

New  Home  Sewing  Machine  Co... 508 

Nickel  4b  Lyons.  Lid 510 

Nippon    Yusen   Kaisha Back  Cover 

North  Padflc  Bank  Note  Co 538 

North  Padflc  Trading  Co 550 

Northwest     Radiator     4b     Fender 

Works 585 

Northwest  Trading  Co..    Ltd....B551 

Northwestern    Fruit    Exchange 48 

Northwestern  NaUonal  Bank 522 

Norton  4b  Harrison  Co 587 

Noaaki    Bros 508 

Nut  House.  Inc 588 

O 

Ocean  Brokerage  Co 546 

O'Connor-Harrison  4b  Co 588 

OhU  Detelopment  Co 588 

Olsen  4b  Co..  Walter  E 539 

Olympic   Foundry   Co 546 

O'Meara  Co..  Kaurice 506 

Oregon  Brass  Works 536 

Oregon  Steredoring  Co..  Inc 481 

Oriental- American  Com.  Corp 490 

Ormerod  Exporting  Corp 492 

Orerseas  Corp.  Ltd.,  nie 492 

F 

Padflo  Coast  Coal  Co 63 

Padflc  Coast  Grinding  4b  Machine 

Works    528 

Pacific  Coast  TMtlng  Lab 543 

Padflo  Construction  Co 544 


Page 
Padflc  Constnictl<n  4k  Eng.  Co... 429 

Padflc  Creoeotlng  Co 543 

Padflo  Machine  Shop  4b  Mfg.  Co.. 477 

Padflo  Mail  8.  8.  Co 505 

Padflc  Marine  Iron  Works. 51 

Padflo  National  Lbr.  Co 543 

Padflc  Novelty  Co 483 

Padflo  Pipe    Co 548 

PACIFIC  PORTS 488-489 

Padflc  SUtes  Rubber  Co 548 

Pan-American    line 169 

Parker   Co..    Inc..    Charles 537 

Parsons  Hardware  Co..  Inc 511 

Pass  4b  Seymour.  Inc 504 

Patterson  Lumber  Co 543 

Peerless  International  Corp A3 

Pemberton  4b  Co..  Inc 530 

Pemberton  4b  S<» 532 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co 533 

Porine  Machinery  Co 548 

Petroleum    Products    Co 550 

Philippine  National  Bank 41 

PhlUppine  Net  4b  Braid  Mfg.  Co.. 548 

Phyfe  4b  Co..  James  W 532 

Pierce  County  Port  District 38-39 

Plnkham  4b  Co..  Inc,  A.  U 387 

Polaat.  J.  M 531 

Port  of  SeatUe 24-25 

Portland  Dock  Commission 30-31 

Pratt  4b  Williams,  Inc 439 

Premier  Shipping  Co..  Inc 531 

Presoott  Bros 59 

Press  Steel  Co 490 

Puget   Mill    Co 503 

Puget  Sound  Narigation  Co 531 

o 

Quaker  City  Corp..  nie 44 

B 

Ramsey  Oppenhelm  Co 547 

Rat  Portage  Lbr.  Co.,  Ltd 523 

Reeve   4b  Charlwood.   Inc 500 

Reilly.    Mullener  4b    Co 410.  550 

Reynolds-Morgan  Co 177 

Rockwood  Sprinkler  Co 42 

Rogers  Brown  4k  Go 439 

Rownson.   Drew   4b   Clydesdale 6 

Royal  Tnden,  Ltd 546 

Ruben  4b  Co..  Paul  R 513 

8 

Saari-Tully    Lumber    Co 481 

San  Francisco  4b  PorUand   S.    S. 

Co 626 

Sato  4b  Co..  Y 550 

Scheel.   K.   H 549 

Schiller  4k  Co 529 

Schwabacher  Hardware  Co 495 

Schwager  4k  NetUeUm.  Inc 528 

Schwartx  Bros 484 

Scale   4b   Co..    P.    J 549 

Sealy.   Thos 548 

Seattle- Astoria  Iron  Works 526 

SeatUe  Chain  Co 501 

SeatUe    Engraving    Co 548 

SeatUe  Far  East  Trading  Co 62 

SeatUe  Flour  MUls  501 

SeatUe  North  Padflo  Shpbldg.  Co. 526 
SeatUe  Padflo  Shpg.   ^Trading  Co.387 

SeatUe  Warehouse  Co 546 

Seven  Seas  Sales  Serrioe 200 

Shakow,  Joseph  D 547 

Shepard  Co..  Arthur  B 475 

Shewan  Tomes  4b  Co 445 

Shipbuilders'    liTachinery    Co 16 

Shippers  Com.  Corp 310 

Shorrock  4b  Co.,  E.  0 495 

SUva-Netto   4b  Co 485 

Simmie   4b   Grilk 391 

Simmons  4b  Co..  Thomas  W 532 

SmlUi.  BeU  4k  Co.,  Ltd 499 

Smith  4b  Co..  Conrin  D 546 

SmlUi.  Henry  C 520 

Southern  Alaska  Canning  Co 507 

SUble  Co..  N.  4b  B 401 

Standard  Chemical  Co 545 

Starkey  4b  Co..  Inc.  J.  F 490 


Page 

Steebe  4b  Co..  Inc.  J.  T 495 

Stephens  4b  Co.,  Ltd.,  H 530 

Stetson  ]K2achine  Works 517 

Stewart.  Maxwell  4k  Smith.   Inc.. 394 

Stork  4b  Co..  Inc.  Chas.  T 506 

Strachan.  Oswell  4b  Jepeon,  Inc... 496 

StruUiers  4b  Dixon.  Inc 500 

Sullivan  Lumber  Co 580 

Sunde  4b  d'Evers  Co 408 

Sutcr  4b  Co..  Eugene 523 

Suitukl  4b  Co I* 

Swinerton   4k   Musgrave 299 

T 

Tacoma  Dredging  Co.,  Inc 545 

Tacoma  Tug  4b  Barse  Ce 542 

Takahashi,  C.  T 545 

TakaU  4b  Co 477 

Tansy  Tobacco  Corp 532 

Teneo  Co..  Inc..  The 441 

Ttominal  Stevedoring  4b  ConU.  Co. 601 

Thane  4b  Co..  A.  F 607 

Thompson  Co..  Fred  H 542 

Todd  Dry  Dodcs.  Inc 485 

Toklwaco.  Ltd 421 

Tolsma  BelUng  Co 225 

Topping  Bros 28 

Toyo-Kiaen-Kaisha   427 

Tracy  4b  Co..  Inc.  M.  H 532 

Trojan  Tool  Corp 587 

Tumer-Halaey  Co 538 

V 

Uchida  8.  S.  Co B552 

Union  Insurance  Sodety  of  Can- 
ton     545 

Union  Meat  Co 481 

U.  8.  Chemical  Exchange 808 

U.  8.  Food  Product  Co 542 

Universal  Shipping  4b  Trading  Co. 51 2 
Upson  Nut  Co..  The I 

T 

Van  Brunt  4b  Co..  Inc.,  J.  A 545 

Vancouver  Milling  4b  Grain  Co.... 542 

Viloudakl  4b  Co fW 

Vlvaudou    '^5 

Vulcan   Mfg.    Co 85 

W 
Wager  Furnace  Bridge  Wall  Co. .  .542 

Wakefleld  4b  Co 546 

Walker  4b  Co..  Fred 441 

Wallace   Shipyards.   Ltd 545 

Walsh,  E.  C 545 

Ward,   H.  H JJS 

Washington  Spar  Works 588 

Waterhouse  4b  Co..  Frank 64 

Wayne  Oriental  Producto  Co 514 

Wells  Shippings  Co.,  The 494 

Wenger  Co..  Paul 520 

West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assn 517 

Western  Forwarding  Co 542 

Western  Spar  Co 45 

Western    Supply  Co 548 

Wetael  4b  Co..  Inc..  Fred 500 

White  Sewing  Mach.  Co 493 

Whiton  Hardware  Co 526 

Willcoz.   Peck    4b   Hughes Al 

Wllllts  4k  Patterson 488 

Wilson  Co..  Inc.  Chas.  T 688 

WllM>n,  Inc.,  J.  4b  R 532 

Wilson  Lumber  Co..  Robert  8 507 

Wing  On  Co..  Ltd.   (Shanghai)... 531 
Wing  On  Co..  Ltd.  (Hongkong) ... 519 

Winn  4b  Russell,  Inc 521 

Worden  Co..  W.  H 624 

T 

Yakima  Fruit  Growers  Assn 22 

Yarrows.    Ltd 545 

Yendo   Bros 508 

Yokohama  Spede  Bank.  Ltd 487 

S 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co 518 
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PORTLAND- 
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PORTLAND' 

PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 

PORTLAND 

PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 

PORTLAND 

PORTLAND 


S  coaling  facilities  ar3  up-to-date  and  provide  for  load- 
ing at  the  dock  or  from  barges  while  cargo  is  being 
unloaded. 

has  four  well  equipped  municipal  docks  and  piers, 
has  the  safest  harbor  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
is  the  largest  lumber  manufacturing  city  in  the  world, 
in  normal  times,  is  the  second  largest  wheat  shipping 
port  in  the  United  States. 

is  one  of  the  largest  flour  shipping  ports  in  the  United 
States. 

is  the  financial  cent?r  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
has  produced  a  greater  number  of  ships  than  any  other 
city  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  30  months, 
has  very  cheap  electric  power.    Millions  of  horsepower 
close  at  hand  invite  development. 

is  the  natural  cente/  for  a  hinterland  of  250,000  square 
miles. 


For  further  information  write,  wire  or  cable 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  DOCKS 
PORT  OF  PORTLAND  COMMISSION 


There  is  a  depth  of  90 
feet  at  the  sero  ata^e, 
in  the  channel  of  the 
Columbia  River  to 
Portland,  permitting 
continuous  paaaage 
every  day  in  the   year. 


LUIV 


THE  NORTH  PORTLAND  TERMINAL 
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THE    PORT 


PORTLAND   is  one  of  the  greatest   manufacturing   centers   on 
Pacific  Coast. 


the 


PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 

PORTLAND 


PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 
PORTLAND 


is  the  largest  jobbing  center  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
is  spending  eight  million  dollars  for  additional  harbor 
development  and  shipping  facilities, 
harbor  has  27  miles  of   water   front.     There   is   from 
30  to  60  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  fairway,  which  is 
from  1000  to  1800  f^et  wide.     The  entire  water  front 
is  unusually  well  supplied  with  trackage  facilities, 
has  17,000  lineal  feet  of  covered  docks  and  has  many 
thousand  feet  of  open  dock  space. 

has  two  of  the  finest  grain  elevators  and  one  of  the 
best  terminal  systems  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

is  well  equipped  with  up-to-date  plants  for  the  expedi- 
tious repairing  of  ships. 

has  numerous  ship  chandlers,  and  supply  houses  of  all 
kinds. 


3ER 


Columbia  River  en- 
trance is  40  feet  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  tide 
and  la  one-half  mile 
wide.  There  la  a  depth 
of  S6  feet  for  an  ad- 
ditional %ridth  of  over 
one-half  mile. 


For  further  information  write,  wire  or  cable 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC  DOCKS 
PORT  OF  PORTLAND  COMMISSION 


1 


Pr^ 
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ONE  OF  PORTLAND'S  MUNICIPAL  DOCKS 
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JARDINE  MATHESON 

AND  COMPANY,  UMITED 


SHIPPING 

GENERAL  IftAlTAGERS: 

Indo -China  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

MANAGING  AGENTS  IN  THE  EAST  FOR: 

The  Waterhouse  Steamship  Lines. 

AGENTS: 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  owners  of 

the  "Shire"  line  of  Steamers. 
The  "Glen"  Line,  Ltd. 
British  India  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd. 
Western  Australian   Steam   Navigation   Co., 

Ltd. 
Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

INSURANCE 

GENERAL  AGENTS: 

Oanton  Insurance  Office,  Ltd. 

GENERAL  MANAGERS: 

Hongkong  Fire  Insurance  Oo.,  Ltd. 

AGENTS: 

Alliance  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Triton  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Eastern  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Guardian  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 
Queensland  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

GENERAL 

GENERAL  AGENTS: 

China  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Ltd. 

GENERAL  MANAGERS 
Hongkong  Ice  Co.,  Ltd. 

AGENTS: 

Ewo  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co.,  Ltd. 
Kung  Yik  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving  Co., 

Ltd. 
Yangtszepoo  Cotton  Aiill,  Ltd. 
Shanghai  and  Hongkew  Wharf  Co.,  Ltd. 
Shanghai  Dock  &  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bombay-Burmah    Trading    Corporation    Co., 

Ltd. 
Nobel's  Explosives  Co.,  Ltd. 
Merry  weather  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
British  and  Chinese  Corporation,  Ltd.  (Joint 

Agents). 
New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co. 
National  Gas  Engine  Co.,  Ltd. 
W.  A  T.  Avery,  Ltd.  (Scales). 
Linotype  and  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd. 
Audinet  Lacroix  Co.   (Lyons). 
Kvinnide  Motors. 
Malabon  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 


MERCHANTS,  IMPORTERS 
AND  EXPORTERS 

SHIPPING  AND 
INSURANCE  AGENTS 


Head  Office 
HONGKONG 

Branches  in  all  the  Treaty  Ports 
of  China,  in  Japan 
andNew  York,  U.S.A. 
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DU  PONT  PRODUCTS 


ALL  DU  PONT  PRODUCTS  ARE  MADE 
IN  56  LARGE  FACTORIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA  OWNED 
AND  OPERATED  BY  E.  I.  DU  PONT 
DE  NEMOURS  A  CO. 


Established 


mm 


in  1802 


fPOE 


EVERY  DU  PONT  PRODUCT  IS  "BUILT 
FROM  THE  GROUND  UP"  FROM 
HIGH-GRADE  MATERIALS  AND  IS 
MANUFACTURED  UNDER  EXPERT 
TECHNICAL  DIRECTION. 


Standard 


of  Quality 


THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  EXPLOSIVES  IN  THE  WORLD 


DYNAMITE— Qeliffnite— Blasting  Gelatin  and  Blast- 
ing Powders  for  Contracting,  Quarrying,  Mining, 
Canals,  Roads,  Submarine  and  Railroad  work.  Ex- 
plosives for  coal  mining. 

BLASTING  ACCESSORIES— Complete  line  of  Blasting 
Machines,  Blasting  Caps,  Electric  Blasting  Caps, 
Waterproof  Electric  Blasting  Caps,  Delay  Electric 
Blasting  Caps,  Electric  Igniters,  Squibs,  Safety  Fuse, 
Lieading  Wire,  Connecting  Wire,  Rheostats  and  Gal- 
vanometers. 

SPORTING  POWDERS— UNIVERSAL  STANDARDS— 
Black  and  Smokeless  Powders  for  all  makes  of  fire- 
arms. Special  types  of  Powders  for  Military,  Load- 
ing, Fireworks,  Hunting  and  Trapshooting. 

CHEMICALS— E^xtensive  line  of  Chemicals  and  mix- 
tures for  Industrial,  Medical  and  Laboratory  uses — 
Ethers,  Acids,  Alums«  Naphthas,  Collodion,  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  Saltpetre— Artificial,  Patent  and  Split 
Leather  Solutions— Aluminia  Sulphate,  Pyroxylin 
Solutions  and  Enamels,  Ammonia,  Lacquers,  Pre- 
servatives for  Leather,  Metal  and  Wood— Cream  of 
Tartar,    Anilines,    Bronze    Powders,    Lithopone,    etc. 

DYESTUFFS  and  Dyestuft  intermediates  for  Cotton, 
Woolen,  Silk,  Leather,  Paper,  Paints,  Printer's  Inks 
and  similar  Industries— Indigo  and  FEust  Colors. 

FABRI  KOI  D— Superior  Leather  Substitute  —  Grease. 
Stain,  Dust,  Germ  and  Waterproof— NO  WASTE— 
Shipped  in  rolls  of  various  widths.  For  Automobile 
and  Carriage  upholstery— For  Truck  and  Wagon  up- 
holstery—For Ship  and  Boat  upholstery  (U.  S.  Stand- 
ard)—For  Furniture,  upholstery  and  making  traveling 
goods— For  Bookbinding  and  case  covering. 

FAIRFIELD  Rubber  Coated  Cloth,  for  Tops  and  Cur- 
tains on  Automobiles,  Motorboats  and  Vehicles, 
Hospitals  and  Aimy  Sheeting  —  Rug  Anchor  — and 
every  place  where  a  waterproof  fabric  of  the  rubber 
type  is  needed. 

PY.RA.LIN— The  most  perfect  imitation  of  Ivory,  also 
Tortoise  shell — made  in  almost  any  color,  shade  and 
finish.  PY-RA-LIN  Sheeting,  Rods,  Tubes  and  Bead- 
ing are  used  in  great  many  industries — For  manu- 

•  facturing  Combs,  Toys,  Toilet  Articles,  Novelties, 
Buttons  and  various  ornamental  articles. 

PY-RA-LIN  Transparent  Sheeting,  "better  than  glass." 
Flexible  —  Unbreakable  —  caa  be  sewed  same  as 
cloth — also  in  colors  for  the  making  of  goggles,  eye 
shields,  etc.  Ebctensively  used  for  automobile  win- 
dows—Made also  in  Tubes.  Rods  and  Beading. 


IVORY  PY-RA.LIN  manufactured  Toilet  articles,' 
also  made  of  PY-RA-LIN  in  colors— sold  by  the  piece 
or  the  dozen — Brushes,  Mirrors,  Frames,  Trays,  Mani- 
cure sets  and  other  articles. 

COMBS  made  of  IVORY  PY-RA-LIN,  or  PY-RA-LIN 
in  colors — Large  assortment.  Ladies',  Infants',  Bar- 
bers' and  Pocket  Combs— also  RUBBERINE  (Black). 

CLEANABLE  Collars,  Cuffs  and  Shirt  Fronts,  linen 
finish,  made  of  cloth  stiffened  with  PY-RA-LIN— 
Instantly  cleaned  with  a  wet  cloth— Highest  quality 
products— all  sizes  and  many  styles. 

126  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  BEHUVD  THE 
DU  PONT  PABVT  PRODUCTS 

PAINTS  for  Houses,  Buildings,  Factories,  Schools, 
Theatres,  Roofs,  etc.— Wooden  and  Concrete  Floors- 
Wood,  Concrete,  Brick  and  Stucco  Surfaces— Furni- 
ture and  Iron  and  Steel— Special  line  of  Paints  for 
Railroads.  Steamships,  Carriages,  Wagons  and  for 
the  Farm. 

ENAMELS— E^xtenslve  line  of  Enamels— Sanitary  and 
decorative  and  for  refinishing  Automobiles.  Also  for 
metal  surfaces.     White  and  in  colors. 

WOOD  FINISHING  PRODUCTS— The  standard  line 
with  the  furniture  trade— Stains  for  imitating  hard- 
woods—Liquid and  Paste  Fillers  and  Compounds  for 
imitating  grain. 

VARNISHES  of  every  description  and  of  the  highest 
quality — Driers,  Solvents,  etc. 

PAINT  SPECIALTIES— DU-LITE  "Doubles  Light." 
A  white  Paint  for  multiplying  the  refraction  of  light. 
FERRO-KEEP  Iron  and  Steel  anti-rusting  paint— 
SANITARY  FLAT  washable,  for  the  artistic  decora- 
tion of  walls  and  ceilings— Gold  Enam^ — Aluminum 
Paint— Red  Lead— White  Lead  and  Zinc — Oil  Colors. 
Graphite  Paint — Black  Asphaltum  Varnish,  etc. 

AUTOMOBILE  SPECIALTIES  —  "RAYNTITE'  for 
tops  and,  curtains — "FABRIKOID"  for  tops  and  up- 
holstery— Top,  Seat,  and  Upholstery  renewer — PON- 
TOKLEINIB  for  removing  tar  and  road  oils— FRENCH 
WAX  for  polishing— PY-RA-LIN  Transparent  Sheet- 
ing for  top  windows — Enamels  and  Varnishes  for 
Refinishing. 


E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  Nemours  Export  Co. 

Principal  Offices— 120  Broadway,  New  York  City.  U.  S.  A. 
Exporters  of  the  Products  of  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  and  Subsidiaries 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chronicle  Bldg. — Seattle.  Wash.,  Maynard  Bldg.  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  Edificio  La  Mutua.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Edificio  Jornal  do  Commercio.  London.  Eng- 
land.  Capel   House.   54   New   Broad. 

Cable  Address   "DU PONT"— Codes:    Western   Union,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Ed.,  Bentley's  and  Lieber's. 
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MacLaine,  Watson  &  Co. 

Batavia 

McNeill  &  Co. 

Samarang 

Fraser,  Eaton  &  Co. 

Sourabaya 

Agents  for  Steamship  Companies 

Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

West  Australian  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited 

Asiatic  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Nederlandsche  Stoomvaart  Maatschappy  '*Oceaan" 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Limited 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Limited 

China  Navigation  Co. 

Indo  China  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Apcar  Line  of  Steamers 

Nanyo  Yusen  Eabushiki  Kaisha  (South  Sea  Mail  S.  S.  Co.) 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  Limited 

Eishimoto  Eisen  Eaisha,  Ltd. 

Eastern  &  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

Bombay  &  Persia  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

American  &  Manchurian  Line  (Bucknall  Steamship  I^ines,  Ltd.) 


Banks 


{  Mercantile  Bank  of  Lidia,  Limited. 
I  International  Banking  Corporation 
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WeVe  Built  Hundreds  of  These 
For  the  Liberty  Fleet 


A  single  carload — half  a  dozen — of  Vulcan  Standard  Link  Motion  Cargo  Winches 
ready  to  leave  our  plant  for  the  shipyard;  just  half  a  dozen  out  of  several 
hundred  we  have  placed  aboard  the  ships  that  have  carried  our  armies  to 
Europe. 

All  the  deck  machinery  for  the  vessels  built  by  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation 
comes  from  our  plant. 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  Skinner  ^  Eddy  use  our  machinery.  More  than  likely 
iVs  because  iVs  THE  BEST  machinery. 

WINCHES  WINDLASSES  SHAFTING 

CAPSTANS  CRANES  PROPELLERS 

PILE  DRIVER  HAMMERS  AND  FOLLOWERS 

SLIP  RAISING  MECHANISM 

FREIGHT  HANDLING  MACHINERY         CONVEYERS 

Vulcan  Manufacturing  Company 

Seattle,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 

OUR  ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  WELCOMES  CORRESPONDENCE 
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Your  Market  Over-seas 

To  KEEP  up  effective  production  and 
provide  work  for  returning  workers,  as 
well  as  earnings  for  invested  capital,  American 
business  men  are  seeking  earnestly  to  develop 
new  outlets  for  their  war-expanded  factories. 

Such  outlets  they  see  in  foreign  markets — in 
a  consumer  demand  long  denied  and  still  un- 
satisfied. But  this  field,  they  recognize,  is 
beset  with  dangers  unless  both  plan  and  action 
are  based  on  knowledge.  Information  is  the 
only  insurance  against  wasted  effort — or  poss- 
ible disaster  in  export  undertakings. 

To  manufacturers  or  merchants  who  are  con- 
sidering these  new  opportunities  over-seas — to 
established  exporters  also — the  Irving's  For- 
eign Trade  Service  offers  counsel  on  markets 
and  on  export  problems,  dependable  trade 
and  shipping  information,  and  the  aid  of  its 
specialized  service  departments  in  carrying 
out  the  banking  and  commercial  operations 
essential  to  selling  over-seas. 

IRVING  NATIONAL   BANK 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK 

In  addition  to  its  Foreign  Trade  Department  the  Ir<ving  mam 
tains  the  follo<wing  specialixed  services  for  exporters:  Foreign 
CreditSy    Foreign  Collections^  Commercial  (expediting  of  ship' 
mentSy)  Bills  of  Ladings  Foreign  Securities ^  Foreign  Exchange, 
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MARINE  INSURANCE 

Fireman's  Fund 

TtiQiir^tipP  ^  ^^'''^''^  American 

insurance  Company  with  54 

any  years'  successful  ex- 

perience— the  Great 
Insurance  Company 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 


Comp 


Losses  Paid  Promptly  on  Adjustment 


The  Fireman's  Fund  has  for 
years  maintained  a  branch 
of  its  Marine  Department 
in  Seattle  which  is  specially 
equipped  for  the  handling 
of  shipments  originating  in 
Alaska  and  the  Northwest 


For  Rates  and  Policy  Conditions  apply  to 

FRANK  G.  TAYLOR,  General  Agent 

309  COLMAN  BUILDING 
SEATTLE 
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PORT  OF  TACOMA 


Thj^  Harbor  Commencement  Bay,  an  arm 
of  Puget  Sound,  is  the  geo- 
graphical name  of  the  harbor  of  Taeoma,  fam- 
ous for  its  natural  advantages  and  depth  of 
water,  where  vessels  of  the  greatest  draft  can 
proceed  to  the  wharves  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 

The  Bay  is  two  and  a  half  miles  to  four  miles 
wide,  with  ideal  shelter.  The  shore  line  is  ten 
miles  in  length,  with  unlimited  possibilities  of 
development.  The  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  reports  that  *  *  the  waters  of  the  bay  are 
deep  throughout,  ranging  from  50  fathoms  at 
the  entrance,  to  25  to  30  fathoms  at  the  head. 
The  bay  is  easy  of  access  and  free  from  dan- 
gers.'' 

The  Port  The  facilities  of  the  Port  are 
nearly  .all  privately  owned  and 
notably  by  two  great  railway  systems,  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul.  These  transcontinental  railroads, 
with  thousands  of  miles  of  branch  roads,  ex- 
tend to  Chicago,  nearly  2400  miles  aw^ay,  with 
their  Pacific  Coast  termini  at  Taeoma,  travers- 
ing the  peerless  Mississippi  Valley,  the  grain 
fields  of  the  Dakotas,  the  fertile  valleys  of  Mon- 
tana, Idaho  and  Washington,  constituting  a 
hinterland  of  vast  production — afield,  factory 
and  mine.  The  Port  of  Taeoma  is  the  logical 
funnel  for  all  the  wares  to  and  from  this  ter- 
ritory. 

In  addition  to  the  railways  mentioned,  the 
Great  Northern,  that  also  reaches  the  East,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  system  from  the  South  and 
Southeast,  traversing  the  central  territory  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  have 
terminals  at  Taeoma. 

The  Port  of  Taeoma,  therefore,  answers  to  the 
postulate : 

"A  port  will  be  great  if  there  is  a*  large 
choice  of  connections  with  the  interior" 

The  Present  Facilities  including    the 

railway  term- 
inals, consist  of  forty-two  wharves  of  various 
lengths  and  widths.  These  include  the  wharves 
of  the  six  ship-building  plants,  approximating 
twelve  thousand  feet,  and  those  of  many  in- 
dustries, sawmills,  four  flour  mills,  machine 
shops,  copper  smelter,  marble  works  and  com- 


mission houses.  The  face  of  all  the  wharves, 
little  and  big,  slightly  exceeds  thirty  thousand 
feet,  or  nearly  six  miles. 

There  are  no  port  charges  against  the  ships. 

Proposed  Municipal  Recently-,  ^y  t^e 

•*  ^       overwhelming    vote 

Development  of  the  people  of  Ta- 

eoma and  the  Coun- 
ty of  Pierce,  of  which  Taeoma  is  a  part,  what 
is  known  under  State  Law  as  a  Port  Commis- 
sion has  been  created,  with  ample  power  to 
add  to  the  present  facilities  as  necessary,  em- 
ploying the  ablest  engineering  talent  and  port 
planners  to  do  something  that  may  approach 
the  perfect  port. 

The  diagram  upon  the  opposite  page,  more 
or  less  self-explanatory,  indicates  what  the 
Commission  is  planning.  The  area  of  land  and 
waterways  that  this  plan  covers  is  equivalent 
to  280  acres  and  the  location  of  the  same  has 
been  pronounced  by  an  eminent  port  authority 
as  ideal.  The  plan  is  called  the  **  Herring 
Bone*'  plan.  It  will  be  developed  as  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Port  demand. 

The  main  waterway  will  be  a  thousand  feet 
wide  and  the  slips  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide  and  the  piers  about  the  same  width.  This 
waterway  could  be  extended  inland  several 
miles  and  afford  accommodations  for  scores  of 
ships  at  one  time. 

The  plan  contemplates  an  industrial  district 
and  space  for  anything  that  will  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  development.  The  transit 
sheds,  warehouses  and  piers  will  be  equipped 
with  the  most  eflBcient  labor-saving  devices  for 
handling  cargo.  The  railroad  connections  with 
the  piers  will  be  most  complete. 

TaCOTna  ^^  ^  ^^^y  ^^  125,000.  it  is  noted  as 
a  city  of  homes  and  a  scenic  en- 
vironment that  the  great  actor,  Henry  Irving, 
said  was  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  It  is  fam- 
ous for  its  public  schools  and  a  stadium  that 
Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said  was  without  an 
equal  on  either  continent.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  a  military  post  with  barracks  for 
fifty  thousand  men  and  a  divisional  maneuver 
site  owned  by  the  government  of  over  sixty 
thousand  acres. 
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L 


MITSUBISHI  GOSHI  KAISHA 


A 


MITSUBISHI  CO, 

Incorporated  1893 
PARTNERS: 


Baron  Koyata  Iwasaki,  President 


Baron  Hisaya  Iwasaki 


Head  Office:  TOKYO 


A 


Capital,  fully  paid  up Ten  30,000,000 

Reserve  funds  Ten  30,328,051 

BANKINQ     DEPARTMENT: 
Oeneral  Banking  and  Exchange  Business 

Capital Ten     1,000,000 

Surplus Ten  10,841,000 

Deposits Ten  160,263,835 

BRANCHES  AND  AOENOIES: 
Tokyo,      Osaka,      Kyoto,     Kobe,      Nagoya,      Shanghai,      London,      Paris,      New  Tork. 

Controlling  Auxiliary. Concerns  as  Below: 
MITSUBISHI   SHOJI   KAISHA,  Limited 

(MITSUBISHI  TRADING  CO^  LTD.) 

Capital,  fully  paid-up         -        -        Yen  15,000,000 
Head  Office:  Tokyo  Cable  Address:  "IWASAKISAL" 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  BROKERS,  SHIP  OWNERS 

EXPORTING:  Coal,  Copper  and  all  other  descriptions  of  Metals,  Minerals  and  Cereals,  Chemicals, 
Oil,  Paper,  Glass,  Canned  Fish  and  General  Oriental  Products  and  Merchandise. 

IMPORTING:    Iron,  Steel,  Machinery,  Machine  Tools,  Chemicals,  and  General  Merchandise. 

Branches  and  Agencies:    - 

Tokyo,  Yokohama^  Osaka,  Kobe,  Nagoya,  Nagasaki,  Karatsu,  Wakamatsu,  Moji,  Kure,  Tsuruga,  Otaru, 
Muroran,  Hakodate,  Taipeh,  Peking,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Dairen,  Canton,  Hongkong, 
Haiphong,  Singapore,  Calcutta,  Vladivostok,  London,  Paris,  Genova,  New  York. 

STEAMSHIP  DEPARTMENT         -         -         KOBE 

Fleet  owned 22,000  Tons  Gross 

Chartered  Steamers  Average 20,000  Tons  Gross 

Regular  and  Irregular  Routes  between  home  ports  and  Chinese  and  South  Sea  Islands  Ports,  Etc. 


MITSUBISHI  KOGYO  KAISHA 

LIMFTED 

(MITSUBISHI  MINING  CO.,  LTD.) 

Subecribed   Capital       ....         Yen  50.000.000 
Paid-up   Capital Yen  40,000,000 

Producers  of  Metals  and  Minerals 
Annual  Production: 

Coal 3,500.000  Tons 

Electrolytic  Copper  Ingots  .  20,000  Tons 

MITSUBISHI  ZOSEN  KAISHA 

LIMITED 

(MITSUBISHI  SHIPBUILDING  CO.,  LTD.) 

Subscribed   Capital       ....         Yen  50.000.000 

Paid-up  Capital Yen  30,000,000 

Shipbuilders,  Engine.* Holler  and  Machinery  Makers. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

DOCKYARDS  &  ENGINE  WORKS:   Nagasaki,   Kobe, 

Hikoshima 

ARMS  WORKS:     Nagasaki 


MITSUBISHI  SEITETSU  KAISHA 

LIMITED 

MITSUBISHI  IRON  FOUNDRY,  LIMITED 

Subscribed  Capital       ....        Yen  30.000.000 

Paid-up  Capital Yen  15,000.000 

Annual  Production: 
Pig  Iron,  120.000  Tons  Steel.  66,000  Tons 

MITSUBISHI  SOKO  KAISHA 

LIMITED 

MITSUBISHI  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  LIMITED 

Subscribed   Capital       ....        Yen  10,000.000 

Paid-up  Capital Yen    5,000.000 

WAREHOUSES:   Tokyo,  Osaka.  Kobe  and  Moji 

MITSUBISHI  PAPER  MILLS 

LIMITED 

Capital,  fully  paid-up     ....       Yen  5,000.000 

Annual  Production: 
Various  kinds  of  Paper  .       42.150.000  Lbs. 
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If  you  are  coming  to  the  Philippines, 
ask  your  banker  to  give  you  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  us.  It  will  save  you 
the  delay  and  inconvenience  of  being 
identified. 

Plan  to  make  this  bank  your  headquar- 
ters while  in  the  Islands,  placing  your 
funds  here  before  your  arrival. 

We  welcome  the  accounts  of  individ- 
uals, firms  and  corporations,  offering 
every  advantage  consistent  with  sound, 
conservative  banking,  efficient  service 
and  personal  attention  to  your  require- 
ments. 

When  in  New  York,  you  are  invited  to 
visit  our  agency,  at  No.  37  Broadway, 
where  you  will  receive  the  same  cour- 
teous treatment  and  personal  attention 
for  which  this  institution  is  noted. 


Resources  -  $120,000,000.00 


Philippine  National  Bank 

SOLE  GOVERNMENT  DEPOSITORY 

New  York,  Cebu,  Manila,  Iloilo,  Corregidor,  Cabanatiian 

Aparri,  Davao,  Bacolod 
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Station  the 

Rock  wood  Fireman 

in  Your  Dock, 

Warehouse,  Shipyard, 

Building— 

and  DEFY  FIRE ! 


Rockwood  Sprinklers 

NOW  is  no  time  to  let  fire  destroy  your 
property— business  is  too  urgent,  replace- 
ment costs  too  much,  shipping  facilities  are 
too  vital  a  factor  in  the  nation's  life. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  sure  way  to 
GUARANTEE  yourself  AGAINST  FIRE; 
to  thwart  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  as 
well  as  the  carelessness  of  employe  or 
passerby. 

Install  ROCKWOOD  SPRINKLERS  and 
you  put  an  automatic  fireman  every  few 
feet  throughout  your  building.  They  will 
quickly  pay  for  themselves  in  lowered  in- 
surance costs.  Rockwoods  are  the  technic- 
ally superior  sprinklers.  We  can  quickly 
show  you  why.     Estimates  gladly  given. 


Rockwood  Sprinkler  Co. 


LEONARD  BUSHNBLL,  Mgr. 


532  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH 
SEATTLE 
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DODWELL  &  CO.  l,. 

Shipping  J  Commission  j  Insurance,  Exporters 
Importers,  Custom  House  Brokers 

Agents 
''BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE" 

Oc^ean  Steamship  Company,  Ltd. 
China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Regular  Sailings  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Victoria,  Vancouver 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong  and  Manila 

Regular  Sailings  to  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  via  Panama  Canal 
For  rates,  space,  information  apply  to 

Dodwell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco 

Victoria,  Vancouver 

Head  Office:    1141-51  Henry  Building,  Seattle 


BORDER  LINE  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 


S.S.  "Fulton 


M.V.  "Wakena" 


Regular  Sailings  from  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Puget  Sound  Ports 
To  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Powell  River  and  other  British  Columbia  Ports 

General  Freighting 

Head  Office:    1141-51  Henry  Building,  Seattle 
P.  S.  NEWCOMB.  Manager 


DODWELL  DOCK  &  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

Wharfage^  Storage^  Dockage 

Broad  Street  Warehouse  Pier  14  Clay  Street  Warehouse 

SeaUle  Terminals  "BLUE  FUNNEL  LINE,"  Border  Line  Transportation  Co. 

W.  F.  VARNELL,  Manager 
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e  QUAKER  CITY  CORPORATION 

MANUFACTURERS.EXPORTERS.IMPORTERS.PHiLADELPHiA,u.s.A. 


DyestufFs 

Chemicals 

Leathers 

Belting 

Boots 


Shoes 
Textiles 
Knit  Goods 
Hosiery 
Underwear 


Worsted 

Cotton  Yarns 

Iron 

Steel 

Coal 


Oils 
Greases 
Machinery 
Electrical  Goods 
Automobiles 


Trucks 

Automobile  Accessories 

Automobile  Tires 

Locomotives 

Railway  Equipment 


INQUIRIES      SOLICITED 


Repbrencbs:  Com  Exc)\a.ngt  National  Bank,  PhUaddphia; 
First  hJaootud  Bank;  Dun;  Bradstreet;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Correspondence  tmtud  regarding  agienaes 
and  connections  in  some  remaining  territory. 
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WE  CAN  HANDLE  YOUR  ORDERS  FOR 

Wooden  Masts 


AND 


Cargo  Booms 

PROMPTLY  AND 

SATISFACTORILY 


Send  us  your  requirements 
for  masts,  spars  and  cargo 
booms  of  any  kind — they 
will  be  worked  to  blue 
prints  and  you  will  get  them, 
ready  for  irons. 

We  furnish  spars  from  the 
smallest  to  the  very  largest 
from  the  best  timber  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Western  Spar 
Company 


910  Yeon  Bldg. 

Portland 
Oregon 
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Charles  E.  Mclnnes 
&  Company  Jf^ffi!'!': 


INCORPORATED 


IRON 
STEEL 

METALS 


Imports 


Exports 
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C.  N.  C. 

China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

HONGKONG  TO  MANILA,  CEBU  AND  ILOILO.— 

HONGKONG  TO  HAIPHONG— z/ia  Hoihow  and  Pakhoi.— 

HONGKONG  TO  TIENTSIN— zw  Wei-hai-wei  and  Chefoo  {without  transhipment) .—RegvAsLV 
service  every  twelve  days  by  the  steamers  "Huichozv"  and  ''Kueichow." 

HONGKONG  TO  CANTON— Regular  service  maintained  by  the  twin-screw  steamer  ''Fatshan" 
running  in  conjunction  with  the  Hongkong-Canton  and  Macao  Steamboat  Co.,  Ltd. 

SHANGHAI  TO  HONGKONG  AND  CANTON— Direct  service.  A  regular  scheduled  serv- 
ice three  times  a  week  by  the  fast  steamers  *'Yingchow/'  ''Shantung/'  ''Sinkiang"  "Sunning" 
and  "Suiyang!'    These  steamers  lie  alongside  the  French  Bund  at  Shanghai. 

SHANGHAI  TO  TIENTSIN— ^ta  Wei-hai-wei  and  Chefoo.— A.  regular  service  by  the  Com- 
pany's steamers  ''Tungchow/'  Fengtien,"  "Shuntien"  and  ''Shengking,"  These  steamers  lie 
alongside  the  French  Bund  at  Shanghai. 

SHANGHAI  TO  HANKOW — via  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Wuhu  and  Kiukiang. — Regular  passen- 
ger and  cargo  service  by  the  Company's  fast  twin-screw  steamers  'Woosung,"  "Luen  Yi/* 
"Ngankin,"  "Poyang,"  ''Tatung"  and  "Tungtingf  In  addition  are  the  SS.  ''Chungking"  and 
"Wuchang"  both  steamers  having  excellent  facilities  for  handling  cargo,  the  last-named 
steamer  being  capable  of  loading  heavy  lifts  up  to  40  tons.  SS.  "IVoosung"  is  also  fitted 
with  heavy  derricks. 

HANKOW  TO  CHANGSHA  AND  SIANGTAN— i/ia  FocAotc;.— Steamers  "Kian'  and  "Si- 
angtan" — sailings  every  three  or  four  days,  water  permitting. 

HANKOW  TO  ICHANG— z/ia  Yochow  and  Shasi.—SS,  "Shasi"  is  dispatched,  water  permit- 
ting, about  every  10  days. 

SHANGHAI  TO  NINGPO— 5.5.  "Hsin  Peking"  from  the  French  Bund,  Shanghai,  every  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  from  Ningpo  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

SHANGHAI  TO  ANTUNG      ) 

_     _  _  5  Irregular  services. 

SHANGHAI  TO  TSINGTAO  j 

N.B. — Return  tickets  are  interchangeable  with  the  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  China 
Merchants  S.  N.  Co. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Agents : — 

BUTTERFIELD  &  SWIRE 

Canton — Hongkong — Swatow — ^Amoy — Foochow — Ningpo — Shanghai — Chinkiang — Nanking — 
Wuhu — ^Kiukiang — Hankow — Changsha — Ichang —  Newchwang — Dalny — ^Tientsin — Chefoo 
— Tsingtao — Vladi  vostock  — Kobe — ^Yokohama. 

Manila,  Cebu,  Iloilo Messrs.  Smith  Bell  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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Apples  for  Export 


AND  OTHER  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  FRUITS 


The  States  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  are 
famous  for  their  magnificent  Apples,  grown  at  high 
altitudes,  and  for  their  other  fruits.  Peaches,  Prunes, 
Etc.  We  are  Exporters  to  all  parts  of  the  World. 
See  article  elsewhere  in  this  volume  (page  386)  en- 
titled: "Fruit  Industry  of  the  Northwest",  by 
W.  F.  Gwin,  general   manager  of  this  Company* 


Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange 


SEATTLE 


Largest  Shippers  of  Boxed 
Apples    in     the    World 

WASHINGTON 


U.  S.  A. 


BRANCHES: 

NEW  YORK 90  West  Street 

CHICAGO  139  North  Clark  Street 

And  in  the  Prinoipal  Cities  of  the  United  Sutee.  Canada.  Europe 

and  Australia. 


Importers  in  Foreign  Countries  are  invited 
to  write  directly  to  the  General  Offices: 

Northwestern   Fruit   Exchange 

SEATTLE  U.  S.  A. 


TRADEMARK 
Our  Famous 

•SKOOKUM" 

Brand  of  Apples 
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A  THE  HOME  OF  THE  A 

Allied  Commerce  ^    ^ 
Corporation 

501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Cable  Address  "ALCOMCO" 
New  York 


Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Hardware, 
Machinery  (all  kinds),  Tools,  Metals, 
Electrical  Supplies,  Food  Products, 
Automobile  Accessories,  Auto  Trucks, 
Power  House  and  Factory  Equipment, 
Chemical  Apparatus,  Electric  Light 
Plants,  Dairy  Apparatus,  Card  Cloth- 
ing, Textiles,  Belting,  Travelers, 
Chemicals,  Dye  Materials,  Drugs, 
Acids,  Colors,  Waxes,  Paint  Materials, 
Oils,  Coal,  Coke,  Glassware,  Musical 
Instruments,  Coal  Tar  Products,  and 
all  other  kinds  and  classes  of  Mer- 
chandise. 

Exporters,  Importers, 

^    and 

Manufacturers'  Agent 

Your  every  requirement  is  an  ALLIED  obligation. 

Either  acting  as  your  exclusive  Purchasing  Agent 
or  serving  your  individual  specific  inquiries,  we 
fully  protect  your  interests. 

Through  our  tremendous  BUYING  POWER  you  are 
placed  in  direct  touch  with  the  leading  manu- 
facturers. You  thereby  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
the  lowest  market  prices. 


YOUR  SATISFACTION  STRENGTHENS  OUR  FOUNDATION 
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International  Shipping 
Company,  Ltd. 


(Naigai  Kaiun  Kabushiki  Kaisha) 


Kobe,  Japan 

Cable  Address:  "INTERSHIPS"  Kobe 
Island  TeUgrams:  "NAIGAI  KAIUN"  Kobe 

Orienial  Agenis  for 

Frank  Waterhouse  4  Company 
Seattle,  U.S.A. 


Charterers 

Freight  Contractors 

Ship  and 
Insurance  Brokers 


Coal 
Contractors 

Brokers  for 

Sale  and  Purchase 

of  Vessels 
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FRED  A.  BALLIN,  President 

J.  L.  JENNINGS,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

JOSEPH  SUPPLE,  Treasurer 

ARTHUR  LANGGUTH,  Secretary 


PACIFIC  MARINE  IRON  WORKS 


Marine  Machinery 

Manufacturers  of  Ballin  Water  Tube  Boilers 


Offices  and  W<»rk8  at  Tfe         ^1  Jl      d^ 

East  Water  and  Main  Streets   FOrtlailCl,    fJregOll 
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HONGKONG  AND  WHAMPOA 

Dock  Owners^Ship  Builders,  Marine  and  Land  Engineers 

Forge  Masters,  Eleetrieians 


1  Steamship  "Valaya"  built,  engined  and  equipped  complete  at  Kowloon  Docks 

2  Steamship  "Prominent"  built  complete  at  Kowloon  Docks,  on  steam  trial 

3  Triple  expansion  engine,  built  at  Kowloon  Docks 

4  Steamship  "Minnesota"  in  No.  1  Dock  at  Kowloon;  this  dock  is  700  feet  long 

5  Railway  carriage  of  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway,  built  at  Kowloon  Docks 

Please  send  your  enquiries  to  the  Chief  Manager 
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DOCK  COMPANY,  LIMITED  Sz 

rri^T^I^  17'  I^IVI^  ^^^^  o*^*  Al*  A  BC.  5th  Edition;  Engineering,  F>rat  and  Second  Editions;  Western  Union,  and  Watklna 

Boiler  Makers,  Iron  and  Brass  Founders 

Railway  Plant  Makers  and  Constructional  Engineers,  etc. 


6  Three  of  our  ships,  the  *'Chak  Sang"  "Prosper"  and  *'Helikon"  just  launched 

7  First  standard  ship  built  in  the  Colony:  "War  Drummer",  5000  tons 

8  Marine  Boiler  with  balanced  fire  doors,  built  at  Kowloon  Docks 

9  Steamship  "Empress  of  Asia"  in  No.  1  Dock  at  Kowloon 
10  Steamship  "Lanao"  ready  for  repairs 

R.  M.  DYER,  B.Sc,  M J.N.A.,  Kowloon  Docks,  Hongkong 
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COATED  BOOK 
COATED  COVER 
COATED  WRITING 

The  Only  Enamel  Coated  Paper  That  Will 
Not  Crack  or  Break  When  Folded  With  or 
Against  the  Grain 

Illustration  No,  1  shows  the  folded  edge  of  Foldwell 
Coated  Book — one-half  an  inch  photographed  under  the 
microscope. 

This  perfect  folding  edge  stands  up  under  the  terrific 
strain  of  the  scco|i4-cla&s  mail  service  and  circulars  and 
mailing  cards  reach  their  destination   in  the  same  perfect  condition  as  wJi'en  they  left  your  oflice. 

Catalogue   pages   do   not   break   at   the   stitches   and  fall  out,  thus  destroying  the  sales  story. 

Illustration  No.  2  represents  the  folding  edge  of  the  average  enameled  book  papers  on  the  market  and 
is  typical  of  all  except  Foldwell. 

This  photograph  represents  but  one-half  inch  magnified. 

Good  copy,  beautiful  illustrations  and  striking  com  position  fail  if  your  advertising  is  fit  only  for  the  waste 
basket  when  it  reaches  its  destination. 

Write  for  full  Sheets,  Dummfes  and  beautiful  printed  demonstrations.  / 

CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY,  800  South  Wells  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 


I^a  IlustraciAn  No,  1  enseRa  la  orilla  doblada  del 
Libro  Foldwell  Embadurnado — media  pulgada  foto- 
e^afiada  bajo  el   mlcroscopio. 

Este  doblez  perfecto  de  la  orllla  soporta  el  terri- 
ble maltrato  del  correo  de  segunda  clase,  y  las 
circulares  y  tarjetas  postales  llegan  a  su  destino 
en  la  misma  condIcl6n  perfecta  en  que  salieron  de 
la  oficina. 

Las  p&ginas  de  los  cataiogos  no  se  rompen  en 
las  costuras  nl  se  caen,  destruyendo  asf  su  utilidad 
para  lograr  ventas. 

La  Ilustracidn  No.  2.  representa  la  orllla  dobla- 
diza  del  papel  cotnCin  satinado  para  Ubros  en  el 
mercado  y  es  la  caracterfstica  de  todos  excepto  la 
del  Foldwell. 

Bsta  fotograffa  representa  tinlcamente  media 
pulgada   magnificada. 

Un  buen  texto,  bellas  iluatraclones  y  sorprenden- 
tes  composlclones  ser^n  inOtiles  si  lo.s  anunclos 
de  Ud.  sirven  tinlcamente  para  el  canasto  de  pa- 
peles  cuando  Uegan  a  su  destino. 

Escrlbase  pldlendo  hojas  enteras,  catftlogos  slmu- 
lados   y   belllsimas  demostraciones   impresas. 


L'ltlustraUon  No.  1  montre  lu  rehord  replt^  du  Litre  h.  revdtemMit 
Foldwell— photographie  I,  ua  Ut'mt  pouct)  sous  le  mlcrosc-opt*. 

Le  rebord  parfalteraent©  ropllu  relate  aux  efforla  teriibles  du  service  de 
la  pofite  de  deuxiime  cUsse  et  les  clrculalre  et  cartes  expedites  par  I'ln- 
terra^dlalre  do  la  poste  arrlFent  \  desUnaUon  dans  la  radrao  parfalte  con- 
dlUon  qu'elles  eUlent  eu   quUtant  votro  bureau. 

Lc.s  pages  de  catJiloguoH  ne  »e  d^chlrent*  pas  aux  points  de  couture,  ne 
so  perdent  pas,  diftnilsaut  alnsl  les  opportunU<.%  de  vento, 

L'illustrallon  No.  2  represerile  le  rebord  repll^  de  la  plupart  de«  lines 
qu'oii  trouve  en  vt!nto;  11  caraelcriso  le  type  g^n^ral  de  lous,  except^ 
twlul   du   Foldwell. 

CoUe  photographie  ne  repr<?8ento  qu'un  deml  pouco  masnin^. 

Bonne  cople.  belle.i  II lu.st rations  et  eomposltlons  ^l^gantes  ne  produlsent 
pas  d'effet  mI  voa  annonres  sont  jet^ea  daim  le  panler  ti  rebuts  en  arrlvaut 
a    de»Unatiori. 


Demandez-nou.^    des    Feu  1  Ilea, 
niagnlfiques    Jmprlin^es. 


des    Echanttllon!)    et    des    D^monslraUons 
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CONTINENTAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 


Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Capital  Resources  $37,000,000 


Continental  and  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

Capital  Resources  $9,500,000 


Combined  Deposits  of  Banks  Over  $390,000,000 


The  Foreign 
Department  of  the 
Continental  and 
Commercial  National 
Bank  is  adequately 
equipped  to  serve 
Importers  and 
Exporters 

Importers  and 
Exporters  throughout 
the  Middle  West 
and  in 

foreign  countries 
find  it  advantageous 
to  use  the 
very  complete 
service  of  our  Foreign 
Department 


Through  affiliation 
with  the  Mercantile 
Bank  of  the  Americas 
these  facOities 
include  direct 
connections  with 
South  America  and 
Europe,  and  through 
the  Asia  Banking 
Corporation 
with  the  Orient 

More  than  7000 
correspondent  banks 
throughout  the 
world  pay 
Continental  and 
Commercial 
Travelers'  Cheques 


'^V*4«^,., 


Chicago  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States.  Its 
industrial  products  are  sent  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  greatest 
market  for  foods  in  the  world.  The  Continental  and  Commercial 
Banks  are  the  outgrowth  of  Chicago's  activity  and  they  have 
fulfilled  all  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  the  development 
of  the  wonderful  district  of  which  Chicago  is  the  center. 


Collections,  Cable  Transfers  and  Money  Orders  payable  in  any  part  of  the  world 
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Lot  Angdes,  Cat.        .^\      1  iX  1^       -^-■^V-F/\       "tl'"7"  Fifth  EdUkm 

-^^  ^^       ^"'^  MADE  IN  U&A.  ^^-^Mr   ^ 


Manufacturers  of 
TRIPLE  EXPANSION  RECIPROCATING  TYPE 

MARINE  ENGINES 

also  MARINE  BOILERS,  CARGO  WENCHES,  ANCHOR  HOISTS 
STEAMSHIP  EQUIPMENT  OF  ALL  KINDS 


Erecting  Shop  Showing  1400  and  2800  Horsepower  in  Course  of  Erection. 

HEAVY  FORGING        ::        STEEL  CASTINGS 
ROLLING  MILL  PRODUCTS 

Open  Hearth  Furnaces,  Electric  Furnaces,  Structural  Steel  Fabricators,  Oil  Storage 

Ingots,  Billets,  Bars,  Rivet  Steel,  Shapes  Tanks,  Pipe,  Water  Tanks  and  Towers 

The  Only  Self-Contained  Plant  in  the  West 
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Fisher  Flouring  Mills 

Company    Seattle,  u.s.a. 


/rom  the  soft  wheats 
of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  hard  wheats 
of  Dakota  and  Montana 
we  make  flours  suitable 
for  all  world  markets. 


America**  Finest  Floorinc  Mills  * 


Direct  Water  Ship- 
ment from  our  tide- 
water miU  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to 
aU  Atlantic,  foreign 
€uid  domestic 
markets. 


Sales  Offices: 

Seattle,  Tacoma 
Portland 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Hongkong 


Cable  Address: 
''EFEMCO'' 


Codes: 

A.  B.C.  5th  Edition 
Western  Union 
Lieber^s- Riverside  1901 
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Chartered  Bank 

«/ 

India,  Australia  and  China 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER 

Capital    -     -    ;^1, 200,000 

Reserved  Fund  ;^2,000,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £1,200,000         . 

JL       ^^^'-^ 

and 

Branches 

AMRITSAR 

Head  Office                                                                              -t 

•  38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C. 

Afanagers-T.  H.  WHITEHEAD  and  W.  E.  PRESTON 

BANGKOK 

Sub-Manager -J,  S.  BRUCE 

BATAVIA 

BOMBAY 

CALCUTTA 

CANTON 

CEBU 

COLOMBO 

DELHI 

HAIPHONG 

HANKOW 

HONGKONG 

ILOILO 

IPOH 

KARACHI 

KLANG 

KOBE 

KUALA  LUMPUR 

MADRAS 

MANILA 

MEDAN 

NEW  YORK 

PEKING 

PENANG 

The  Bank  grants  Drafts  on  London,  the  chief  com- 

PUKET 
nAMnnriM 

mercial  places  in  the  East,  the  Continent  of  Europe, 

SAIGON 

Canada,  United  States,  and  South  America;  Buys  and 

SEREMBAN 

Receives  for  Collection  Bills  of  Exchange  and  conducts 

SHANGHAI 
SINGAPORE 

every  description  of  Banking  Business. 

SOURABAYA 
TAIPING  (F.M.S.) 
TAVOY 

Interest  will  he  allowed 

on  Fixed  Deposits  and  Current  Accounts 

TIENTSIN 
YOKOHAMA 

on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application 
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E.  L,  PRESCOTT 
Pres.  —  Treas. 


D.  CLINTON  PRESCOTT 
V.  Pres.  -  Sec'y 


pRESc@TT  Brothers 


s>»»^:c3^ 


tr"'-~-:~mvS.W(^(^tMm^m^^ 


Capital  Stock    .     .   $100,000.00 


HEAD  OFFICE: 
Lowman  Building 
SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Importers 


Exporters 


Shipping  and  Commission 

INDENT  AGENTS 

We  act  as  buying  and  selling  agent  in  America  for 
Foreign  Clients,  on  Conunission  Basis. 

Representatives  in  all  the  Principar  American 
Markets. 

Principal  Imports 

Oils,  Seeds,  Coira,  Nuts,  Beans,  Peas,  Tapioca, 
Tallow,  Wax,  Egg  Albumen,  Spices,  Metals,  Gums, 
Canned  Crab,  Matches,  Camphor,  Menthol  and 
other  Oriental,  Australian  and  Indian  Products. 

Principal  Exports 

Lumber  (all  Pacific  Coast  Species),  Iron  and  Steel 
Products,  Tin  Plate,  Machinery,  Canned  Food 
Products,  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  Chemicals, 
DyestuflFs,  Asbestos  Goods,  Belting,  Rosin,  Cement, 
Flour  and  other  American  Products. 

Additional  Desirable  Connections  Wanted  in  All  Parts  of  the  World 


CABLE  ADDRESS 

"Prescott" 

Seattle 


CODES  USED 

Bentley*8 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  Improved 

Western  Union 
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Handling  Oversea  Cargoes 


All  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  Ports. 
Most  complete  equipment  to  be  found  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,  including  Electric  Con- 
veyors and  Hoists  and  every  facility  for  rapid 
loading  or  unloading  of  vessels. 

No  Contract  Too  Large    None  Too  Small 


Correspondence  Solicited 

International  Stevedoring  Co. 

General  Offices,  216-218  Grand  Trunk  Dock  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  S.  GIBSON,  President  and  General  Manager 
DAVID  BAIRD,  Mngr.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

A.  H.  PIGGOTT.  Mngr.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

W.  FRANK  ANDREWS,  Mngr.,Tacoma,U.S.  A. 
E.  A.  QUIGLE,  Asst.  Mngr.,       Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Victoria  &  Vancouver  Stevedoring  Co,,  Ltd. 

Operating  in  British  Columbia 

International  Stevedoring  Co. 

Operating  on  Puget  Sound 


Goo^j 
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KEEGAN 

APRAHAMIAN  &  COMPANY 

^,  ,    „  ^.^„r^r^^^^    ^T  «    *  INCORPORATED 

250  West  54th  Street,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Ckible  Address:  "AUTOS"  New  York 
Codes:  Lieber'8,We6tem  Union 

A.B.C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's 

Exporter  &  Manufacturers'  Agent 

for 

Automobiles,  Tractors 
Motor  Cycles 

and  Accessories 

Automobiles,  Tractors,  Motor  Cycles, 
Tires,  Storage  Batteries,  Roller  Bearings, 
Ball  Bearings,  Sparking  Plugs,  Auto  Cloth, 
Ford  Spare  Parts,  Gaskets  (Automobile), 
Gasoline  Savers,  Auto  Clocks,  Welding 
Outfits,  Tools,  etc.,  etc. 


Correspondence  and  cable  inquiries  solicited 

Bank  Reference:  Bank  of  New  York  and  Gotham  National  Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Seattle 

Far  East  Trading  Company 

Incorporated 

General  Export  and 

Steel  Rails 
Steel  Bars 

Import  Merchants 

oieei  ueams 
Steel  Angles 
Steel  Shapes 

Steel  Sheets 

Steel  Pulleys 

Machinery  of  All  Kinds 

Steel  Shafting 

Wire 

Bolts  and  Nuts 

Rivets 

Nails 

Equipment  and  Supplies  for  Railroads 

Tool  Steel 

Shipyards  and  Docks,  Machine  Shops 

onovei  oieei 
Refined  Iron 

Foundries,  Rolling  Mills,  Mines,  etc. 

Chain  Iron 
Bar  Iron 

Hoop  Iron 

Box  Strapping 

Main  Office 

Screws 

Thirty-first  Floor,  L.  C.  Smith  Building 

ioois 
Packing 

SEAITLE,  WASH.,  U-S-A, 

Gears 

Castings 

Forgings 

Pipe 

r4)hle  Address:  "Safetco*' 

Band  Saws 

Circular  Saws 

Hack  Saws 

Roofing 

Branch  Offices 

Wire  Cloth 

Kobe,  Japan:   18  Akashi-Machi 

Paints 

Shanghai,  China:  6  Jinkee  Road 

Chemicals 

Tokyo,  Japan:   12  Akashi-cho  Eyobasihi-Eu 

Soaps 

Electrical  Equipment 

Motors 

Generators 

Prompt  Attention  Given  to  All  Orders 

Meters 

Copper  Wire 

Dynamos 
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Large  Bunkering  Berths  of  Pacific  Coal  Company,  Seattle 


Fuel  to  Meet  Every  Marine  Need 

SO  AMPLE  in  size  are  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company 
bunkers  at  Seattle  that  four  ocean-going  vessels  can  berth 
and  load  simultaneously,  the  conveyor  system  handling 
600  tons  of  our  high-grade  coals  per  hour.  Excellent  loading 
facilities,  too,  are  provided  at  Tacoma,  and  a  greatly  enlarged 
loading  terminal  of  huge  capacity  has  just  been  completed  at 
Portland.  From  a  few  sacks  or  pounds  of  galley  coal  to  filling 
the  bunkers  of  the  largest  vessel,  or  providing  a  10,000-ton 
cargo — service  is  yours  at  the  Pacific  Coast  Coal  Company 
plants.  NAVY  MIXTURE  is  famous  far  and  wide — it  is  our 
celebrated  BLACK  DIAMOND  and  SOUTH  PRAIRIE 
COALS  mixed  in  just  the  right  proportions  for  your  particular 
requirements  by  a  marine  coal  expert,  who  is  always  at  your 
service.  Other  of  our  fuels  are  DIAMOND  BRIQUETS, 
UTAH  HI-HEAT  COAL,  NEWCASTLE  COAL.  Cargoes  of 
Washington  coals  available  at  Seattle, Tacoma  and  Portland; 
Utah  Hi-Heat  Coal  for  cargo  available  at  Portland, 


Address: 

D.  S.  HANLEY, 

General  Sales  Mauager 

563  Railroad  Ave.,  South, 
Seattle 

Or 

WM.  CLAUSSEN, 

Diet.  Sales  Mgr. 
SEATTLE 

A.  L.  STEPHENS, 

Dial.  Sales  Mgr. 
PORTLAND 

J.  F.  TORRENCE, 

Disl.  Sales  Mgr. 
TACOMA 


A  wire  or  cable  inquiry  will  receive  quick  response. 
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r  FRANK  WATERHOUS 
&  COMPANY  ^ 


^ 


^ 


Shipowners,  ChartererSy JDock  Managers, 

WarehQusemep^  ^^light  Contractors, 

>  C^stom9iokers^UisuranceBrokers5 

Forwarders,  Coal  Contractors, 

.  / .     I        and  Ship  Bunkerers 


-\ 


CABLES  aiid  TELEGRAMS 
"WATERHdUSE      -  ^     - 

SEATBLE"  ■  ..c:"^5\  - «     *."■' ,. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO /^.  %T.  LOUIS 


CLEVELA? 
PHILADELPHIA      SAN  FRANCISCO         PORTLAND,   ORE.    m 
VANCOUVER  SYDNEY  HONGKONG  MANILA^ 

HEAD  OFFICE-Central  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  U.S. 


:  >.  .^:-:-.<t  --^:I^^^Si^a^^^>^at^^ 


i»5'i»t  .-:-^^.~ 


^(iifliiiniiiiinnfiiiiiiioiMMM^ 
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BQIUIERS  OF  STEEL  SIEAIf SHIPS 

SEATTLE  %  %  -k  A  k  WASHINGTON 


The  Largest  Dry  Dock  on  the  Pacific 
for  Your  Service 

LET  THE 

WANDERER        HOLYOKE        LITTLE  DAVID        TYEE 

DO  YOUR  TUGBOAT  WORK 
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BQIUIERS  OF  STEEL  STEAHSHIPS 

SEATTLE  -i  %  *  a  ik  WASHlNCraN 

BUILDING  RECORD  OF  PLANT  No.  1 


Hull 
No. 


Name 


KiKLa  Nielsen 
Hanna  Nielsen 
LuiaE  Nielsen 
S.  V.  Harknesm 

JOSIAH    Macy 


D.W.T. 


8,800 
8.800 
8,800 
10.000 
10.000 


Keel  Laid 


May     2.  16 

May   11.  Mfi 

Sept.  23,  'ir> 

Aug.   15,  'ir> 

Oct.    23,  'ir> 


Launched 


Delivered 


Keel  to 

Launch 


Launch 
to  Del. 


W.DjC.D.   W.D.!C.D. 


Sept.  21.  'ir> 

Get.  21.  'Ifi 

Jan.  23.  '17 

Mar.  22,  '17 

Apr.  21.  '17 


Nov.  9.  'l(i 
Dec.  22,  '16 
Mar.  10,  '17 
May  8,  '17 
June     9.  '17 


119  143 

137  I  164 

100  I  133 

1S3  I  220 

151    ,  ISO 


41 

51 


40 
40 


50 
63 
47 
48 
50 


Total 
K-Del. 


W.D.iCD. 


HiO 
188 
139 
223 
191 


193 
227 
180 
268 
230 


Tonnage  to  Date . 


46,400 


Average  Time  to  Date 138      168        42        52      180      220 


Stolt  Niel.40n 
Jean  Skinner 

Lt.   DeMiS8IE88Y 

Indiana 
West  Haven 


8.800  1 
8,800 
8.800  ' 
8.800 
8,800 


Jan.  30.  '17 
Mar.  27.  '77 
Apr.  25.  '17 
^fay  25.  '17 
Aug.   13.  '17 


Mav  22.  '17 

June  30.  '17 

Aug.  16.  '17 

Sent.  15.  '17 

Nov.  1.  '17 


June  2ti.  '17 
Aug.  20.  '17 
Seot.  19,  '17 
Oct.  20,  '17 
Dec.    24,  '17 


■     06 

113 

28 

3(i 

124  1 

i     81 

96 

41 

52 

122  1 

94 

114 

27 

36 

121 

1     93 

114 

29 

36 

122 

67 

81 

43 

54 

no  1 

Tonnage  to  Date . 


90,400 


Average  Time  these  Five. 
Average  Time  to  Date.  .  . 


104 
136 


34 
38 


148 
150 
150 
135 


43      120      146 

47      150      183 


Seattle 
Thontolite 
Adsaroka 
West  -\rrow 
Webtlake 


8.800 
10.000 
8.800 
8,800 
8.800 


Aug.   21,  "17  Nov.  24.  '17 

July      3.  '17  Dec.  15.  '17 

Sept.    5,  '17  Dec.  22.  '17 

Sept.  20,  '17  Jan.  19.  '18 

Nov.     8,  '17  1     Feb.  9,  '18 


Jan.  5.  'IS 

Feb.  2,  '18 

Feb.  12.  '18 

Feb.  26,  '18 

Mar.  9.  '18 


i     80 

96 

33 

43 

113 

138 

166 

39 

.50 

177 

91 

109 

41 

53 

132 

1   100 

122 

31 

39 

131   1 

1     76 

94 

23 

29 

99  1 

Toonage  to  Date . 


135,600 


Avers ge  Time  these  Five. 
Average  Time  to  Date .  .  . 


97 
107 


117 
130 


33 

36 


43 

46 


130 
143 


139 
216 
162 
161 
123 


160 
175 


ICanoga 

8.800 

OaSINHKE 

8.s(k:» 

jWEaTEBN  Queen 

8,800 

JWeht  Durfee 

8.80(1 

..West  Liang  a 

8,800  I 

Dec.  1,  '17  Feb.  26.  'IS  Miir.  23.  'IS 

Dec.  26,  '17  \     Mar.  14,  'IS  Apr.    13.  '18 

Jan.  2,  '18  Mar.  28.  '18  Apr.    25,  '18 

Jan.  2.5,  '18  Apr.  11,  'IS  Mnv    16. '18 

Feb.  14.  '18  '     Apr.  20,  '18  May     4.  '18 


71 

88 

21 

26 

92 

6.5 

79 

25 

31 

90 

72 

88 

23 

29 

95 

64 

76 

29 

36 

93 

55 

65 

11 

15 

66  1 

Tonnage  to  Date.  .  .    179,600 


Average  Time  these  Five . 
Average  Time  to  Date .  .  , 


65 
97 


79 
117 


22 
33 


27 

41 


87 
129 


114 
110 
117 
112 
80 


107 
158 


West  Alhek 
Webt  Apaum 
West  Con  as 
West  Ekonk 
West  Gambo 


S,S0O  Mar.     4.  '18  May  11.  'IS  :     June      4,  '18 

8,800  Mar.  19,  'IS  May  23.  'IS  June    19,  'IS 

8.800  I  Apr.      2,  '18  ,     Juue  4,  '18  June   29,  '18 

8,800  Apr.    16.  '18  June  22,  *18  Julv    13,  'IS 

8,800  I  Apr.    25, '18  1     July  4, '18  I     July    20, '18 


Tonnage  to  Date .  .  .   223,600 


58 

r>8 

19 

25 

77 

1     oa 

65 

22 

28 

77 

1     52 

62 

21 

26 

73 

57 

67 

16 

22 

73 

,     59 

70 

13 

17 

72 

Average  Time  these  Five . 
Average  Time  to  Date .  .  . 


56 

89 


66 

107 


18 
30 


24 
38 


74 

lis 


90 
145 


BOILSiRS  OF  STEEL  SrUUfSmPS 

SEATTLE  -A  -A  -k  -k  k  WASHIHCTOH 

BUILDING   RECORD  OF  PLANT   No.   1— Continued 


Hull 
No. 

Name 

D.W.T. 

Keel  Laid 

Launched 

Del 

ivered 

Keel  to 
Launch 

Launch 
to  Del. 

Total 
K-Del. 

WD 

CD. 

W.D.I  CD. 

W.D.  CD. 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

Weht  Gotomska 
West  Hobomac 
Webt  Hosokie 
West  Humhaw 
West  J-ashaway 

8,800 

8.800 
8,800 
8,800 
8,8(X) 

May   16.  '18 
May  29,  '18 

June   11,  '18 
June  27,  '18 
July      8,  '18 

Julv    17,  '18 
July    27,  '18 
Aug.    15,  '18 
Aug.    28,  '18 
Sept.   12,  '18 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 

7,  '18 
17,  '18 
29, 'IS 
14,  '18 
30.  '18 

51 
49 
54 
51 
55 

62 
59 
65 
62 
66 

17 
17 
U 
13 
14 

21 
21 
14 

17 
18 

68  i     S3 
66  ;     80 
65        79 
64  1     79 

69  j     84 

Tonnage  to  Date .  . 

267,600 

Average  Tin 
Average  Tin 
Average  Tin 

le  these  Five .... 

52        63 
82      100 
58        69 

14        18 
27        34 

18        24 

66        81 
110      133 

76        92 

le  to  Date 

le  last  15  Wssel.s 

32  iw.  loqua».suck 

33  IWest  M.vdaket 

34  !We«t  Mahomet 

40  EUONTO.N 

41  IEdgecombe 

S.H(X) 
8,80*) 
8,800 
9,(>00 
9,600 

July    20,  '18      j     Sept.  21.  '18 
Aug.      1.  '18           Oct.      5.  MS 
Aug.  21,  '18           Oct.    19,  '18 
!:?cpt.     3,  '18           Nov.     9,  *18 
Sept.  16,  '18           Nov.  23,  '18 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

15,  'IS 
30,  '18 
13.  '18 
5.  '18 
24,  '18 

53 
53 

46H 
52  H 

51 1 2 

63 
65 

58 
66 
67 

17  1   21 

18  t   24 
17H,    14 
17Hi  26 
221^1  31 

70 
71 
64 
70 
74 

84 
89 
82 
92 
98 

Tonnage  to  Date.  . 

313.200 

Average  Time  these  Five  .... 
Average  Time  to  Date 

51        64 

78        94 

18H    25 
26        33 

70        89 

104      128 

42 
45 
46 

48 
49 

Edgefield 

Edgkhill 

Edgemont 

Edgemoop 

Edgewood 

9,600 
9,600 
9,600 
9.600 
9,600 

Sept.  25,  '18 
Oct.     10.  '18 
Oct.    23,  '18 
Nov.  14,  '18 
Nov.  27.  '18 

Dec.     7,  '18 
Dec.   24,  '18 
Jan.    11.  '19 
Mar.  29,  '19 
Apr.    19, '19 

Dec. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 

31.  '18 
2. '19 

22.  '19 
8,  '19 

54     1  72 
54H    74 
58     '  79 

63     1  85 
mV2    92 

17 
35  f^ 

383-^ 
30M 

24 

48 
50 
38 

71        96 
90      122 

m}4  129 

93H  123 

Tonnage  to  Date.  .  . 

361,200 

Average  Time  these  Five .... 
Average  Time  to  Date 

60        SO 
76        93 

51       KD18TO 

53     Ed MO RE 

55       ISHEIi 

57  Eelbeck 

58  lEuKRIDGE 

9,600 
9,0(K) 
9,600 
9.600 
9.600 

Dee.    11,  'IS      1     Mav    10.  '19 

76 

99 

Dec.   28,  '18 
Jan.    15,  '19 
Apr.      2,  '19 
Apr.    23,  '19 

" 

.  .     -  - 



..... 

Tonnage  to  Date .  .  . 

409,200 

Average  Time  these  Five 
Average  Time  to  Date 

60    Elkton 

9,600 

^^-y  i^-'i»  i j ; 1 1 1 1 1 

Tonnage  to  Date .  .  . 

418.8(X) 

Ton nape  19 

16:  17.6 

00               Toniiaf^e  1917:  72 

aoo 

Toi 

tin  age  19 

18:  232,  M)l 

f) 
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OUR  SERVICE  FLAG-A  Star  for  Every  Ship! 

When  the  world  cried  for  SHIPS,  we  heard 
and  answered  with  record  production.  The 
two  machines  shown  here  were  designed, 
developed  and  produced  in  our  plant,  and 
helped  to  speed  production,  save  time  and 
labor  and  cut  costs.  Progressive  plants 
throughout  the  world  are  adopting  them. 

Think  of  a  [»or- 
t  able  sea  rphing 
niachino  doing 
the  work  of  air- 
driven  chip- 
ping tools  in  k 
the  time.  Will 
cut  smooth,  ac- 
curate scarph 
in  10  minutes. 
Easily  adjust- 
able tx)  plate  at 
any  angle.  Such 
is  our  machine. 


Think  of  a  Pneumatic  Ram 
which  will  bend  your  shapes 
with  six  less  men  in  half  the 
time.  Then  write  or  wire  for 
quotations. 


,  Wnner&Fddy 

L       W CORPORATION  M      j  m^^ 
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PACIFIC  POKTS  AUNUAL 
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How  to  Get  Into  and  Succeed  in 

Foreign  Trade 


Your  Office  and  Your  Location 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Hie  followlnf  articles  are  a  part  of  a  gpeetal  seriea  tbat 
bare  appeared,  or  will  In  the  future  appear  In  the  Padfle  Porta  monthly  maga- 
slne.  Tlie  nature  of  the  Initallments  U  mich  that  many  eeaentlal  phaaee  of 
the  Importing  and  exporting  bnsinem  are  completely  coTored  in  each.  In  this 
respect,  wtaie  not  repreeentlng  the  whole  of  the  subject,  the  Talue  of  the  aeries 
as  presented  In  this  form  is  in  the  fact  that  the  preliminary  steps  are  well 
covered.  The  remaining  Installments,  before  mentioned,  may  be  obtained  by 
following  the  monthly  magaaine.  Supplementing  these  articles  dealing  with  the 
concrete  methods  for  getting  established  in  the  importing  and  exporting  trade, 
will  be  found  a  most  comprehensive  account  of  "How  Germany  Secured  Her 
Foreign  Trade."  followed  by  a  number  of  other  articles  which  complete  the 
department 

Once  you  have  decided  to  enter  foreign  trade — the  most 
verdant  field  of  opportunity  that  the  world  knows— a  prob- 
lem worthy  of  your  serious  consideration  is  **How  shall  I 
select  the  location  of  my  office. 

We  may  contemplate  this  subject  from  two  standpoints. 
First,  from  that  of  the  person  about  to  enter  foreign  trade 
exclusively  and,  second  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  mer- 
chant already  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business  and  desirous 
of  extending  his  activities. 

It  is  an  old  and  thoroughly  accepted  axiom  of  the  export 
and  import  business  that  it  can  only  be  successfully  con- 
ducted through  an  office  situated  in  a  port.  There  are  many 
substantial  reasons  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  are  that 
being  located  in  a  port  you  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
shipping,  close  to  the  custom  house,  and  can  readily  get  in 
contact  with  the  foreign  trade  consuls  so  very  important 
in  expediting  your  foreign  trade  ventures.  Furthermore, 
and  this  is  the  most  important,  export  banking  facilities  are 
more  numerous  in  a  port  town  than  elsewhere,  a  condition 
which  is  always  bound  to  exist. 

Selecting  Your  Port 

The  question  of  deciding  upon  the  port  in  which  you  will 
open  your  establishment  is  of  vital  importance  and  should 
be  given  careful  thought  and  study.  It  is  extremely  unwise 
to  select  the  scene  of  your  endeavors  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner. You  should  consider  at  length  and  in  great  detail  the 
country  or  countries  in  which  you  contemplate  developing 
your  business  and  an  equal  amount  of  study  and  delibera- 
tion should  be  attached  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  line 
or  lines  of  goods  which  you  expect  to  handle. 

This  is  an  age  of  specialization.  Trade  is  specialized 
today,  as  well  as  the  various  professions.  Many  export 
houses  consider  it  far  more  advantageous  to  carry  one 
line  of  goods  exclusively  and  find  their  markets  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  globe.  It  simplifies  their  bookkeeping, 
shipping  and  banking  affairs.  I  know  of  concerns  favoring 
this  policy,  for  example,  only  lubricating  oils,  or  flour,  or 
machinery,  or  cotton  prints,  or  boots  and  shoes,  and  noth- 
ing could  possibly  induce  them  to  add  another  item,  no 
matter  how  appropriate  or  alluring  it  might  be.  Some  of 
these  concerns  have  reached  this  conclusion  after  disas- 
trous financial  experiences,  while  others  more  conservative, 
have  never  expanded  from  their  initial  "single  track"  pro- 
gram. 

Specialize  in  Single  Article 

I  know  of  a  large  export  house  in  New  York  City  that 
does  a  heavy  Latin-American  trade.  They  formerly  carried 
cotton  prints,  novelties  and  small  wares  in  addition  to 
their  main  line  of  boots  and  shoes.  Twenty  odd  years  of 
practical  experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  to  their  best 
interests  to  abandon  every  other  commodity  but  boots  and 
shoes,  and  this  policy  was  annoimced  to  their  customers. 
This  decision  was  reached  not  because  the  other  lines  had 
caused  them  losses,  but  for  the  all  sufficient  reason  that, 
in  their  opinion,  growing  footwear  markets  of  Latin- 
America  would  require  all  their  attention  and  all  of  their 
capital  to  properly  exploit. 

It  may  be  more  advantageous  for  you  to  confine  your 
efforts  to  one  country  or  to  a  small  group  of  neighboring 


countries,  easily  accessible,  and  preferable  by  the  same 
line  of  steamships.  Many  strong  houses  have  adopted  this 
policy  and  each  year  accumulate  satisfactory  profits  by 
trading  with  such  inconspicuous  nations  as  Nicaragua,  or 
British  Honduras,  or  some  islands,  such  as  the  Society 
Islands  or  Tahati.  Others  find  it  more  appropriate  to  do 
business  with  a  larger  number  of  nationalities,  such  for 
example,  as  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  or  Central  America, 
or  the  Plate  River  ports,  or  China,  or  Russia,  or  Siberia, 
or  Australia.  Nothing  could  possibly  force  them  into  an- 
other mart,  no  matter  what  the  prospects  or  how  apparent 
the  opportunity  may  be.  They  know  intimately  the  mer- 
chants of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  trading  and  are  also 
known  thoroughly  to  these  buyers.  To  take  on  more  ter- 
ritory means  assuming  more  risks,  the  investment  of  more 
capital  and  experimenting  and  trying  out  of  new  areas — 
conditions  which  do  not  appeal  in  the  least  to  the  ultra 
conservative. 

Hints  on  Selection 

Assuming  that  you  have  decided  upon  the  line  or  lines 
which  you  will  carry  and  the  country  or  countries  with  which 
you  want  to  build  up  a  business,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
an  appropriate  port  must  be  selected  in  which  to  open  an 
office.  And  right  here  a  word  of  advice  may  be  timely. 
Foreign  business  men  do  not  know  our  interior  towns  and 
cities.  They  are  terra  incognita  to  them.  The  names  of 
our  States  confuse  and  annoy  them.  But  they  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  one 
of  our  larger  ports.  You,  therefore,  simplify  matters  mate- 
rially by  opening  your  office  in  a  port  rather  than  in  an 
inland  city,  no  mattter  how  important  it  may  be  from 
your  point  of  view. 

If  you  expect  to  do  business  with  the  Gulf  cities  of 
Mexico  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  perhaps 
New  Orleans  offers  the  most  inviting  field.  You  will  be 
nearer  your  future  clients  and  the  merchants  of  these 
countries  have  within  recent  years  learned  to  look  upon 
this  port  as  a  good  market  in  which  to  trade.  Besides  this, 
the  local  business  associations'  co-operate  with  exporters 
and  importers  in  affording  possible  customers  many  facili- 
ties to  induce  them  to  buy  in  and  ship  to  and  from  this 
port.  Incidentally  I  might  remark  that  our  other  port 
towns  so  desirous  of  extending  their  trade  would  do  well 
to  study  and  practice  the  co-operative  system  in  vogue  in 
this  southern  city.  In  addition,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  has  brought  the  entire  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
as  well  as  the  Pacific  coast  of  Central  America,  much 
nearer  to  the  Crescent  City,  which  means  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  of  commercial  relations  between 
these  parts  of  Latin- America  and  our  largest  gulf  port 
which  cannot  by  any  means  be  easily  diverted. 

Must  be  Governed  by  Field  Selected 
If  your  business  is  to  be  devoted  to  enterprises  with  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  the  West  Indies, 
the  East  Coast  of  South  America,  and  portions  of  Africa, 
for  reasons  which  are  only  too  obvious.  New  York  is  by 
far  the  best  locality  for  your  office.  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  other  eastern  ports,  such  for  in- 
stance as  Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Savannah  and 
Mobile,  but  none  of  them  can  compare  in  any  way  with 
New  Yorlc  They  lack,  above  all  things,  railway  terminals, 
the  exceptional  shipping  facilities,  docking  space,  ware- 
houses and  the  advantageous  and  growing  banking  connec- 
tions so  necessary  to  the  export  and  import  trade. 

Oriental  business,  especially  that  of  China,  Japan  the 
Philippines,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  East  Indies, 
as  well  as  Australia  is  more  accessible  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  preferably  Seattle,  as  reference  to  any  map  will 
clearly  demonstrate.  Furthermore,  many  merchants  resid- 
ing on  the  Pacific  laved  shores  of  the  world  and  more  par- 
ticularly   those  of  the  West  Coast  of  Central  and  South 
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PACIFIC  PORTS  ANNUAL 


America  prefer  doing  their  buying  and  selling  with  the 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States.  This  is  an  old  trade 
built  before  the  days  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  cannot 
with  facility  be  converted  to  other  channels.  It  may  be 
truthfully  stated  that  once  a  foreign  merchant  has  estab- 
lished his  overseas  connections  and  they  prove  satisfactory 
it  is  usually  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  him  to  make 
any  changes,  a  strong  argument,  by  the  way,  in  favor 
of  the  permanency  of  export  business. 

Ek:onoinical  Transportation  Important 

Due  consideration  must,  of  course,  be  given  to  econom- 
ical and  perfect  transportation  facilities  and  railway  and 
freight  connections.  This  subject  may  be  dismissed  with 
the  thought  that  most  of  the  larger  ports  of  this  country 
are  provided  with  proper  equipment  for  their  purposes 
and  necessities,  which  will  be  added  to  or  enlarged  as  con- 
ditions warrant.  Generally  speaking,  this  point  need 
cause  little  or  no  annoyance. 

Of  course,  the  selection  of  the  port  in  which  you  propose 
establishing  yourself  depends  upon  other  problems  which 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  of  which  you  alone  must  be 
the  judge.  For  this  phase  of  the  situation  no  generic  rule 
can  possibly  be  formulated.  The  solution  of  these  features 
may  be  materially  expedited  by  consulting  with  those  thor- 
oughly versed  in  foreign  trade. 

Having  determined  upon  the  city  in  which  you  will  set- 
tle, the  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  site  of  your 
office.  My  knowledge  of  our  larger  port  towns  warrants 
me  in  saying  that  each  one  of  them  has  its  shipping  dis- 
tricts, wherem  are  located  the  establishments  of  the  steam- 
ship agencies,  ship  brokers,  marine  and  other  insurance 
agents,  the  foreign  consulates  and  those  banks  which  spe- 
cialize in  foreign  transactions.  It  is  only  the  part  of  good 
judgment  to  open  an  office  in  this  section  of  the  town, 
primarily  for  the  great  convenience  and  saving  of  time  it 
will  afford  and  secondly  because  it  brings  one  in  more 
intimate  touch  with  those  engaged  in  a  similar  line. 

Save  Much  Trouble 

If  my  business  were  to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  most 
of  my  goods  were  to  be  exported  to  one  country  or  to  a 
group  of  nations  closely  related  geographically,  I  should,  if 
possible,  get  in  the  same  building  with  or  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  consul  or  consuls  for  these  lands  and 
diplomaticallv  try  lo  cultivate  the  good  will  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, for  they  are  in  position  to  either  do  many  favors  or 
else  to  cause  one  no  end  of  trouble  if  they  are  so  inclined. 
And  let  me  add  that  their  "annoyance  system"  is  so  perfect 
that  these  complications  may  originate  at  the  point  of  em- 
barkation or  the  port  of  destination  and  may  be  of  the  most 
complicated  and  harrowing  nature — so  serious  in  fact  as 
to  jeopardize  your  business.  It  should,  therefore,  be  one  of 
your  first  duties  to  be  properly  introduced,  preferably 
through  some  high  grade  source,  to  those  of  the  foreign 
consular  service  with  whom  you  anticipate  being  brought 
in  contact.  This  will  serve  to  smooth  many  other  rough 
paths  and  will  remove  what  at  times  may  loom  like  enor- 
mous boulders  in  the  road  of  your  success. 

Commercial  Foresight 

It  is  almost  needless  for  me  to  state  that  as  a  man  is 
judged  by  his  clothes,  so  is  one's  business  estimated  to  a 
great  extent  by  his  surroundings  and  his  office  equipment. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  sane  commercial  foresight  to  select 
your  abode  in  a  modern  building  and  to  furnish  it  with  the 
latest  labor  saving  office  furniture  and  fixtures.  Offices 
abroad  are  not  so  provided  and  when  an  overseas  buyer 
calls  on  you,  the  contrast  between  his  antiquated  and 
heterogeneous  office  equipment  and  your  very  complete,  up- 
to-date  establishment  is  sure  to  make  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression and  to  permanently  fix  you  in  his  judgment  as  a 
valuable  asset. 

If  you  are  already  engaged  in  domestic  business  in  a 
port,  it  is  relatively  easy  for  you  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  if  your  office  conditions  so  warrant.  I  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  if  you  are  located  in  a  remote  or  inte- 
rior city  that  you  at  once  open  a  branch  office  in  the  appro- 
priate port    The  facility  it  will  afford  you  and  your  clients 


in  dispatching  business  will  amply  repay  for  the  invest- 
ment made  and  in  addition  will  add  to  your  commercial 
standing  not  only  at  home,  but  also  abroad. 

Creating  an  Export  Department 
II. 

It  may  be  definitely  and  irrefutably  stated  that 
at  least  90  per  cent  of  those  in  trade  in  the  United 
States  may  add  an  export  department  to  their  business 
at  a  small  initial  expense  and  with  every  possibility  of 
making  the  venture  a  profitable  one,  provided  they  approach 
the  problem  with  intelligence.  In  prospecting  possible 
markets  one  should  not  forget  that  the  people  of  the  world 
differ  racially  and  radically  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  Different  languages  are  spoken;  diflFerent 
means  of  living  prevail ;  different  climatic  influences  are  to 
be  found.  Different  types  of  men  with  different  tempera- 
ments and  different  ways  of  thinking  are  to  be  encountered. 
Different  modes  of  doing  business;  different  laws.  All  of 
which  means  that  these  markets  require  different  methods 
of  approach — ^that  they  positively  cannot  be  entered  by  the 
plans  to  which  one  has  been  accustomed,  or  which  have 
proven  profitable  in  this  country.  Yet  despite  these  differ- 
ences, the  expense  of  doing  business  in  foreign  territory  is 
infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  profits  to  be  derived 
therefrom.  It  is  a  fact  today,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  trade  opportunities  for  Amer- 
icans. 

Handling  Your  Campaign 

One's  chance  for  a  successful  career  in  these  lands  ma- 
terially depends  on  the  manner  in  which  his  business- 
getting  campaign  is  conducted.  Prosperity  will  come  only 
after  careful  thought  and  able  planning.  You  simply  cannot 
go  into  these  trade  places  in  a  slip-shod,  hit-or-miss  manner 
and  hope  for  an  easy  conquest.  Many  of  the  well-known 
captains  of  industry  have  felt  that  if  certain  methods 
which  they  employed  in  this  country  resulted  in  success 
for  their  products,  the  same  plans  adopted  in  overseas  ter- 
ritories would  bring  large  returns.  Never  was  there  a 
greater  fallacy.  For  example,  several  of  our  well-known 
brands  of  breakfast  foods  have  attempted  to  break  into 
Latin-American  countries.  From  the  American  standpoint 
nothing  was  left  undone.  The  advertising  campaigns  were 
conducted  with  praiseworthy  efficiency.  House  to  house 
distribution  in  which  sample  packages  were  liberally  do- 
nated to  the  public  formed  part  of  this  propaganda.  Demon- 
stration booths  were  erected  in  stores  and  clubs  and  the 
dishes  temptingly  served  to  those  willing  to  partake.  Yet, 
in  every  instance,  no  permanent  business  resulted  and  the 
money  so  lavishly  spent  was  completely  lost.  There  was 
nothing  enigmatic  about  it.  To  the  ones  familiar  with 
these  people,  and  acquainted  with  their  habits,  this  adver- 
tising campaign  was  doomed  to  failure,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  all  Latin-Americans  eat  only  the  lightest  kind  of  a 
breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee  and  rolls,  and  nothing  more. 
The  American  breakfast  food  manufacturers  were  at  fault 
in  trying  by  any  means  to  change,  through  the  expenditure 
of  a  few  thousands  of  dollars  the  customs  of  75,000,000 
people. 

The  same  experiment  has  been  tried  with  Latin- American 
and  other  nations  by  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  pickles 
and  condiments,  with  similar  results.  The  pickle  man  did 
not  appreciate  the  fact  that  sour  pickles  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  palates  of  the  overseas  customers  whose  preferences 
were  decidedly  for  very  sweet  or  very  hot  relishes.  A 
preliminary  study  of  these  markets  would  therefore  have 
saved  these  manufacturers  much  money  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  defeat. 

Impossible  Trade  Barriers 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  impress  the  American  producer 
with  the  enormity  of  these  impossible  trade  barriers.  I 
recall  some  time  ago  being  retained  by  a  well-knowTi 
cooking  stove  manufacturing  concern  to  study  and  report 
on  the  possibility  of  their  article  being  adopted  and  used 
by  Latin-Americans.  My  advice  was  emphatically  against 
trying  to  enter  these  markets,  because  the  meals  of  the 
Latin- American  people  are  cooked,  as  they  were  hundreds 
of  years  ago  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  over  charcoal  braziers. 
I    also  brought  out  the   facts   that  coal   and   wood    were 
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scarce  in  most  Latin-American  republics  and  that  climatic 
conditions  in  most  localities  would  not  make  stoves,  radiat- 
ing intense  heat,  welcome  additions  to  the  native  kitchens, 
conditions  which  obviously  would  materially  operate  against 
creating  a  successful  market.  Despite  my  report,  based  on 
twenty-odd  years  actual  residence  in  overseas  trade 
centers,  this  big  company,  with  its  prominent  directors,  at- 
tempted to  buck  the  current  of  public  opinion  with  the  inev- 
itable result.  A  recent  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
organization  admits  their  defeat  (I  quote  his  exact  words)  : 
"a  cost  of  about  $56,000,  from  which  should  be  deducted 
approximately  $2,400  in  orders  actually  received,  most  of 
which  came  from  either  American  or  European  house- 
keepers. 

Business  Insurance 

Assuming,  however,  that  a  preliminary  investigation 
shows  your  product  adapted  for  overseas  markets,  and 
most  articles  of  American  manufacture  are,  it  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  matter  to  add  an  export  department  to  your  al- 
ready established  business.  Indeed,  as  time  goes  on  you 
will  find  that  your  export  department  will  develop  into  a 
sort  of  "hard  times"  business  insurance  and  will  help  stab- 
ilize your  income  as  well  as  reduce  your  overhead  ex- 
penses. 

It  is  a  trade  axiom  that  "Business  is  never  dull  all  over 
the  world  at  the  same  time."  If  in  certain  countries  there 
exists  a  state  of  trade  depression,  in  other  lands  there  are 
bound  to  be  great  business  activities.  It  is  true  that  dur- 
ing panicky  years  in  Great  Britain,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
dominated  the  world  of  finance,  relatively  few  countries 
were  involved  in  similar  depressions,  but  on  the  other 
hand  were  indeed  prosperous  to  a  degree  up  to  that  time 
unknown.  The  last  financial  troubles  that  this  country  ex- 
perienced were  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  reflected  on 
other  nations  of  the  world — even  those  with  whom  we  had 
the  most  intimate  relationship. 

Crop  failures  in  one  section  of  the  world  usually  mean 
bumper  harvests  in  other  sections,  and  thus  help  mater- 
ially in  developing  reciprocal  markets  and  in  maintaining 
credits.  When  India  had  her  last  great  famine  the  United 
States  never  was  more  productive  and  was  able  to  ship 
vast  quantities  of  cereals  to  these  depleted  markets,  ob- 
viously a  favorable  situation  for  the  creation  of  new  busi- 
ness, as  it  afterward  proved  to  be. 

Advantage  of  Seasonable  Products 
In  addition  to  these  facts,  which  of  themselves  are  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  thinking  and  progressive  business 
man  in  entering  foreign  fields,  there  are  manv  other  rea- 
sons of  importance  and  worthy  of  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, the  chief  of  these  bemg,  that  to  those  producing 
a  seasonable  product  they  offer  an  uninterrupted  market 
of  365  dajrs  each  year.  A  large  percentage  of  the  goods 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  are  of  a  seasonable 
type — that  is,  they  are  adapted  for  use  only  in  summer  or 
winter — spring  or  fall.  I  have  particular  reference  to  such 
articles  as  straw  hats,  felt  hats,  millinery,  dresses,  shoes, 
haberdashery,  underclothes  and  the  like. 

But  few  of  our  business  men  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  seasons  of  the  year  are  reversed  south  of  the  Equator. 
In  other  words,  they  have  summer  when  we  have  winter 
and  vice  versa.  What  this  means  to  the  business  world  in 
dollars  and  cents  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  or  to 
conceive.  Its  ramifications  in  the  world  of  trade  are  nu- 
merous. There  is  hardly  an  industry  that  it  does  not 
touch.  The  automobile  bu3ring  season  begins  south  of  the 
Equator,  when  ours  stops ;  the  Latin- American  farmer,  the 
South  African  ranch  owner,  and  the  Australian  cattleman 
are  putting  up  wire  fences  when  our  country  is  covered 
with  a  pall  of  snow;  crops  are  being. harvested  in  the  acre- 
age under  the  Southern  Cross  when  North  American  farm- 
ers are  plowing  their  fields;  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  are  being  purchased  in  these  lands  when  ours  are 
having  a  well-deserved  rest  in  barns  and  storehouses; 
parasols  to  shield  one  from  summer  suns  are  being  used 
when  winter's  blasts  sweep  northern  lands;  summer  finery 
bedecks  fair  femininity  when  American  women  are  wrapped 
in  furs  against  arctic  winds.  With  this  condition  existmg, 
it  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  mind  that  an  ex- 
port department  added  to  one's  business  will  help  ma- 


terially in  keeping  the  wheels  of  the  factories  turning 
throughout  the  United  States:  ships  moving  in  the  chan- 
nels of  trade,  with  full  cargoes ;  labor  contented  and  busy ; 
greatly  reduced  overhead  expenses  and  in  addition  show  a 
favorable  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  There 
is  no  business,  be  it  great  or  small,  that  cannot  directly 
profit  by  an  export  department,  provided  only,  the  goods 
one  produces  or  handles  are  adapted  for  overseas  trade. 

Let  me  give  a  practical  example  of  what  an  export  de- 
partment did  to  a  seasonable  business  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested. The  company  is  engaged  in  marketing  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  typical  sea- 
sonable industry.  The  selling  period  in  the  United  States 
for  this  line  is  very  short,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober up  to  the  middle  of  February.  During  these  months 
we  formerly  had  to  train  a  selling  corps  and  a  factory  force 
which  worked  intensively  in  handling  the  large  business 
which  overwhelmed  us  for  a  few  we^s  of  each  year.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  our  carefully  instructed  salesmen 
were  released  and  our  factory  employees  disappeared.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  season  we  were  annually  put  to  the 
expense  of  reorganizing  our  selling  and  factory  personnel, 
which  always  involved  considerable  time  and  money.  In 
addition  the  shortness  of  our  working  periods  made  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  and  retain  desirable  or  efficient  help._  As 
a  consequence  our  efficiency  was  not  of  the  highest.  In 
other  words  we  were  doing  business  at  a  greater  expense 
than  conditions  warranted,  which  meant  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  profits  of  the  concern. 

Foreign  Trade  Proved  Salvation 

Foreign  markets  were  sought.  Two  salesmen  familiar 
with  the  seed  business  and  speaking  foreign  languages 
were  sent  to  Latin-America,  the  Orient,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralasia, while  at  the  same  time  a  relatively  small  but 
highly  appropriate  advertising  campaign  by  mail  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  press  was  conducted. 
From  the  very  first  large  order  which,  by  the  way,  came 
from  Cuba,  our  overseas  trade  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  t(ie  first  year  it  had  assumed  such  proportions  that  we 
were  enabled  to  retain  most  of  our  skilled  factory  help 
permanently  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  of  our 
overhead  to  such  an  extent  that  a  material*  increase  was 
made  in  the  annual  dividend.  The  export  department  of 
this  business  has  paid  its  expenses  from  the  very  start ;  has 
bred  contentment  among  our  employees;  enabled  us  to 
select  the  most  efficient  workers  and  to  keep  them  steadily 
employed.  Instead  of  catering  to  a  120-day  market  we 
have  expanded  into  a  365-day  market,  with  proportionate 
profits.  And  we  have  done  this  in  the  face  of  competition 
from  all  over  the  world  and  despite  the  fact  that  our  seeds 
were  comparatively  unknown  in  the  markets  which  we 
entered,  while  transportation  facilities  never  were  worse 
in  the  history  of  the  universe. 

How  to  Select  Your  Eacport  Manager 
lU. 

Having  selected  your  office  and  having;^  decided  to  enter 
the  export  business,  the  next  step  is  to  select  your  export 
manager.  Upon  this  selection  entirely  depends  the  measure 
of  success  you  will  attain,  therefore  you  must  bring  into 
play  your  very  best  executive  abilities  and  your  keenest 
powers  of  judgment. 

I  am  assuming  at  this  juncture  that  you  have  an  estab- 
lished business  and  that  you  have  decided  to  add  an  ex- 
port branch  thereto. 

Whether  you  are  a  manufacturer  seeking  foreign  trade, 
and  have  hitherto  confined  your  attentions  to  domestic 
trade,  or  whether  you  are  an  export  commission  house  or 
export  commission  merchants,  the  position  is  practically 
the  same — you  must  appoint  an  export  manager.  The 
question  then  is  how  to  secure  the  best  man  for  your 
purpose.  Foreign  trade  cannot  be  learned  in  a  day  or  a 
month ;  it  requires  perpetual  study  to  make  perfect. 

By  advertising  you  may  be  flooded  with  applications, 
and  even  then  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  of  the  applicants 
will  fill  the  bill  according  to  your  ideas.  Knowing  prac- 
tically nothing  about  the  business  yourself,  you  would 
probably  be  so  keenly  critical  that  you  would  be  looking 
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for  a  superman  to  fill  the  post.     Such  are  seldom  to  be 
found  seeking  the  position  you  have  to  oflfer. 

Your  Next  Thought 

Your  next  thought  trends  towards  the  best  man  in 
your  present  sales  force.  It  is  seldom  that  a  domestic 
sales  manager  is  a  success  as  the  chief  of  an  export  branch. 
Excellent  men  as  they  may  be  in  their  own  particular 
sphere,  they  are  lacking  in  the  training  required  to  take 
charge  of  a  foreign  trade  branch.  Their  area  has  been 
so  circumscribed  and  they  have  traveled  so  much  in  a 
beaten  groove  that  they  lack  the  broader  vision  and  the 
necessary  adaptability  required  in  the  newer  and  larger 
field.  Many  of  these  men,  good  business  getters  at  home, 
have  become  more  or  less  mechanical  and  have  not  the  re- 
quisite knowledge  of  such  matters  as  foreign  finance  and 
credits,  shipping  details  and  other  duties  incidental  to 
foreign  trade  which  they  would  be  called  upon  to  handle. 
Obviously  then,  a  selection  from  such  a  source  would  not 
be  a  wise  one. 

You  might,  of  course,  elect  to  specially  train  a  bright, 
intelligent  young  man,  but  whether  he  would  fulfill  your 
expectations  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  while  you  were 
waiting  for  the  finishing  touches  to  his  course,  much  valu- 
able time  would  be  wasted  and  others  who  had  solved  the 
problem  would  get  ahead  of  you. 

The  Government,  seeing  the  success  made  by  Germany, 
where  decades  of  intensive  practical  training  have  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  results  in  foreign  trade,  where  the 
training  has  literally  permeated  into  the  system  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  has  militarism — wisely  decided  on  co- 
operative courses  of  education,  largely  through  what  is 
known  as  University  Extension  classes,  which  are  now  in 
operation  over  practically  the  whole  of  the  country,  and 
for  some  time  past  men,  and  women,  too,  for  that  matter, 
have  become  close  students  in  these  foreign  trade  classes. 
These  schools  have  been  doing  really  wonderful  work, 
where  professors,  many  of  them  with  long  practical  experi- 
ence, working  along  sound  business  lines,  have  been  the 
means  of  thoroughly  equipping  their  students  for  this 
walk  in  life.  Some  of  these  students  have  grasped  the 
problems  of  foreign  trade  rapidly  and  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner, and  are  .fully  competent  to  take  hold  of  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  of  export  manager. 

Great  Benefits  Derived 

These  classes  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  the 
latent  qualities  of  many  students  and  fitting  them  for  such 
positions,  and  by  the  careful  selection-  of  instructors  we 
are  gradually  amassing  a  very  valuable  force  of  intelli- 
gent men,  ready  to  handle  the  complex  foreign  trade 
problems  and  to  successfully  undertake  the  management  of 
an  export  branch.  Many  of  these  students  are  men  with 
good  connections  who  wish  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
foreign  field.  Many  are  lawyers,  who,  forseeing  the  many 
difficulties  besetting  foreign  trade,  wish  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  all  technical  points,  so  that  when  any 
disputes  arise,  their  services  may  command  a  goodly  fee 
as  experts;  but. the  great  majority  are  young  ambitious 
men,  anxious  to  rise  in  the  world,  who  see  the  great  pos- 
sibilities offered  in  the  foreign  trade  field  and  the  many 
opportunities  afforded  for  a  successful  career.  From  this 
class  of  highly  trained  men,  undoubtedly  many  an  excel- 
lent selection  can  be  made  and  the  foundations  for  many 
a  fortune  be  laid  both  for  the  exporter  and  the  export 
manager.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  foreign 
trade  classes  deal  with  the  subject  from  every  angle  pos- 
sible; the  most  intricate  problems  are  discussed  and 
threshed  out,  and  the  man  who  matriculates  has  undergone 
such  a  thoroughly  practical  grounding  in  every  detail  that 
he  may  conscientiously  claim  the  right  to  fill  the  mana- 
gerial chair  of  an  export  house. 

It  may  be  that  you  would  say  such  men  are  all  very 
well  in  theory,  but  they  lack  the  practical  experience  of 
tho§e  who  have  absolutely  been  out  in  the  markets  we  wish 
to  cater  for;  we  want  men  who  have  rubbed  shoulders 
with  those  we  desire  to  trade  with  and  who  have  proved 
themselves  past  masters  at  the  export  game.  That  is  the 
class  of  man  we  are  looking  for  and  that  is  the  class  of 
man  we  mean  to  have. 


By  all  means,  the  idea  seems  a  ^ood  one  and  in  the 
long  run  you  may  possibly  succeed  m  establishing  a  fine 
export  branch.    But  mark  the  words — "in  the  long  run." 

On  a  Plane  Alone 

In  other  words,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  start 
in  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree.  You  are  on  a  plane  alone. 
You  may  be  able  to  afford  the  expense  and  a  heavy  one 
you  will  find  it.  There  are  some  few  firms — and  they  arc 
very  few — who  have  adopted  such  methods  with  success. 
They  have  been  the  daring  spirits  who  have  not  been  com- 
pelled to  count  the  cost,  and  success  has  been  with  them. 
Others  have  adopted  a  similar  policy  and  failed.  Jones 
may  be  the  best  fellow  in  the  world  in  the  very  territory 
you  wish  to  cover  and  may  possess  every  qualification  pos- 
sible to  handle  one  particular  line,  but  your  line  may  be 
different  and  he  may  prove  a  rank  failure  as  far  as  your 
business  goes  Here  you  are  saddled  with  and  tied  up  to 
a  losing  proposition,  because  you  wanted  to  commence  at 
a  point  where  others  more  far-seeing  would  be  pleased  to 
arrive  after  3'^ears  of  intensive  work.  "The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong." 

In  England  to  this  day  many  parents  apprentice  or 
article  their  sons  to  some  of  the  old  established  firms  and 
pay  considerable  premiums  for  the  tuition  they  obtain. 
They  commence  absolutely  on  the  ground  floor  and  work 
their  way  up  through  all  the  mazes  of  intricacies,  until  in 
a  course  of  years  they  are  considered  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  department  These  are  methods  but  little 
adopted  here,  but  undoubtedly  the  training  is  usually  very 
thorough  and  very  practical.  If  perchance  you  could  se- 
cure such  a  man  in  the  reshuffle  brought  about  by  the  war 
you  might  probably  pick  a  winner. 

Changes  Are  Quick  and  Frequent 

Again,  changes  nowadays  are  so  quick  and  frequent  that 
you  might  secure  the  services  of  a  good  man  unexpectedly, 
possibly  through  the  collapse  of  the  firm  he  was  engaged 
with  from  unforeseen  misfortunes,  or  from  a  death,  or 
from  a  trained  son  being  taken  in  to  fill  the  position  which 
cannot  support  two.  This  is  a  case  of  where  blood  is 
thicker  than  water.  Such  cases  frequently  occur  and  you 
may  be  lucky  enough  to  come  across  the  very  man  3rou 
require  almost  by  accident,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that 
if  the  man  thus  let  out  has  proved  himself  capable  and 
efficient  he  will  not  be  idle  long.  You  require  to  act 
quickly. 

A  method,  fortunately  not  frequently  adopted,  is  to 
.tempt  a  good  man  from  other  employment  by  giving 
greater  remuneration  than  he  is  already  receiving.  There 
are,  too,  times  when  this  is  permissible  and  there  are  few 
men  who  will  not  make  a  change  if  they  believe  it  to  their 
pecuniary  advantage.  This  is  but  human  nature.  Your 
financial  resources  and  your  prospective  business  may  war- 
rant an  expenditure  his  previous  employer  could  not  en- 
tertain. In  such  cases,  while  regretfully  losing  a  good 
servant,  good  wishes  usually  accompany  him  for  his  fu- 
ture. 

Whichever  course  you  elect  to  adopt  in  securing  an 
export  manager,  and  you  may  try  them  all  before  you 
finally  get  suited,  there  are  certain  essentials  in  the  selec- 
tion that  should  never  be  overlooked.  See  that  the  can- 
didate has  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
you  intend  to  deal  with.  More  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  an  English  speaking  country  where  lack  of  education 
tells  its  tale  at  once.  Usually  a  young  man  has  at  least 
acquired  a  smattering  of  other  languages,  possibly  French, 
Spanish  or  German.  Let  him  brush  up  on  them  at  any 
rate  to  such  an  extent  that  he  can  translate  letters  you 
are  practically  certain  to  receive  in  one  or  all  of  these  lan- 
guages, and  in  case  you  desire  him  to  travel  for  investiga- 
tion purposes  in  countries  where  foreign  languages  are 
spoken,  the  knowledge  would  prove  a  wonderful  asset 
Much  importance  should  be  attached  to  this.  A  man 
should  also  be  of  a  resourceful  nature  and  a  "good  mixer" 
and  the  more  versatile  he  is  the  greater  will  be  both  his 
and  your  ultimate  success.  Lastly,  before  closing  the  en- 
gagement, you  must  be  satisfied  that  if  he  is  to  fulfill  the 
mission  to  the  utmost  you  must  get  absolute  assurances  of 
his  trustworthiness  and  integrity,  for  no  business  is  more 
easily  killed  than  when  even  a  suspicion  of  trickiness  at- 
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taches  to  its  dealings.     Remember,  you  require  a  sharp 
man,  but  not  a  sharper. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  trade  as  compared  with  do- 
mestic trade,  the  export  manager  must  remember  that 
here  at  home  the  mind  of  the  buyer  is  receptive  and  flex- 
ible. He  is  prepared  to  entertain  innovations  more  es- 
pecially if  the  goods  offered  compare  favorably  in  price 
and  general  condition  with  those  previously  recognized  as 
standard. 

Points  Worth  Remembering 

A  plan  of  education  will  be  commenced  through  the 
press,  the  salesman  and  other  channels;  not  so  with  the 
foreigner.  Centuries  of  custom  and  prejudice  have  to  be 
overcome.  He  looks  askance  at  innovations.  What  was 
"good  enough  for  father  is  good  enough  for  him."  He  is 
not  educated  up  to  the  standard  we  pride  ourselves  in^  that 
gift  of  adaptability  which  we  possess  he  frequently  does 
not  He  is  a  race  in  himself,  a  distinct  t3rpe  with  very 
fixed  ideas.  He  is  rarely  inclined  to  move  out  of  a  groove, 
a  beaten  track.  Cliniatic  influences  frequently  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  disposition  of  both  the  buyer  and  the  custom- 
ers and  he  is  dependent  on  their  whims  and  fancies.  They 
possess  all  the  characteristics  of  a  totally  distinct  race. 
Their  breeding  makes  for  insularity.  They  do  not  possess 
the  adaptability  that  centuries  of  race  admixture  has 
brought  to  Americans. 

During  their  period  of  education  along  the  lines  of  com- 
plete civilization  and  emancipation  from  ideas  and  methods 
of  centuries,  they  require  the  most  careful  study  and 
handling,  and  to  attempt  at  one  jump  to  ram  our  opinions 
and  methods  down  their  throats  is  only  to  cut  our  own. 
In  generations  to  come  or  with  the  arrival  of  the  millen- 
nium, newer  methods  and  manners  may  be  standardized. 
Until  such  time  it  will  pay  us  to  accept  our  customers  as 
they  are,  not  as  we  would  like  them  to  be,  and  to  follow 
up  by  real  pioneer  and  missionary  work  a  course  of  grad- 
ual education  until  we  attain  the  desired  end. 

Meanwhile,  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  absolute 
necessity  of  following  out  to  the  most  minute  degree 
the  wishes  of  our  customers  as  they  are,  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain them  as  such.  Repeat  orders  are  what  count — one 
and  one  only,  no  matter  what  the  profit  be — is  a  fizzle,  and 
as  an  exporter  you  may  write  yourself  down  a  failure, 
caused  entirely  by  your  cocksureness  of  knowing  better 
than  the  other  fellow.  Your  ideas  may  be  absolutely  right, 
but  unworkable. 

When  you  first  went  to  school  you  commenced  in  the 
lowest  class.  So  now,  in  the  school  of  foreign  trade, 
you  must  commence  at  the  bottom  and  start  by  learning 
your  alphabet  if  you  desire  to  achieve  any  measure  of 
success  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  trade.  Unless  you  are 
prepared  to  bring  your  adaptability  thus  into  play,  keep 
out  of  the  game  and  leave  it  to  others  more  willing— yes, 
and  more  capable  of  efficiently  handling  the  proposition. 
All  these  are  vital  points  of  which  your  export  manager 
must  be  seized. 

Remuneration  Guided  by  Circumstances 

As  regards  remuneration,  you  must,  of  course,  be  largely 
guided  by  circumstances,  a  good  man  is  always  worth 
good  money  and  can  build  up  your  business  to  his  worth. 
A  bad  man  is  dear  at  any  price.  This,  therefore,  brings  us 
back  to  the  fact  that  in  order  to  select  the  right  man  you 
must  bring  all  your  own  best  intuitive  powers  into  play. 
It  is  often  found  that  a  man's  reserve  energy  is  brought 
to  the  surface  by  a  judicious  blending  of  salary  and  a 
prospective  interest  in  the  business,  for  here  again  human 
nature  comes  into  play.  The  more  he  makes  for  you,  the 
more  he  makes  for  himself.  This  method  is  usually  a 
good  insurance  premium,  well  spent. 

We  are  in  a  position  through  the  maelstrom  of  war's 
vagaries  to  fill  many  of  the  world's  demands  almost  at  a 
moment's  notice,  for  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
we  should  have  required  years  of  intensive  training. 
Therefore,  to  remain  in  this  trade  it  behooves  us  to  give 
the  acme  of  service  and  so  build  it  up  through  the  export 
manager  until  it  becomes  supreme.  Thus  shall  we  be 
able  to  meet  and  defy  any  possible  competition.  The  ab- 
solute necessity,  therefore,  of  making  a  judicious  selection 
will  be  apparent  to  everyone. 


How  Germany  Secured  Her 
Foreign  Trade 

In  taking  up  Uie  study  of  Importing  and  exporting,  all  of  the  useful  in- 
formation la  not  ocmflned  to  expounding  theoretic  prinolplea.  Those  who  seek 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  for  establishing  themselves  as  importers  and 
exporters,  should  at  onoe  put  themselves  in  contact  with  the  more  general 
coodition  of  the  Held,  such  as  is  afforded  by  the  reports  carried  in  the  foreign 
trade  publications.  The  appended  arUcle  and  several  which  follow  it,  appeared 
previously  in  Padiio  Ports  monthly  magazine,  and  while  in  a  sense  discon- 
nected with  wliat  has  preceded,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  much  valuable 
advice  can  be  gleaned  from  their  ccntents. 

Mr.  Blackall's  serial  article,  which  appeared  in  Pacific  Ports  msgaadne  from 
month  to  month,  has  recenUy  concluded  and  is  presented  complete.  The 
author,  who  was  in  Ixmdon  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  mudi  interested 
in  foreign  trade  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  in  general,  and  Ger- 
many's methods  in  particular.  He  was  enabled  to  gain  an  insight  into  the 
inner  workings  of  the  German  plan  by  constantly  reading  and  dlscus^ng  the 
topic  whenever  opportunity  occurred.  He  amassed  a  number  of  notes,  from 
which  he  has  compiled  the  series  of  articles  which  have  been  appearing  in  the 
magaxine  from  month  to  month.  At  the  present  jimoture,  they  should  not 
alone  prove  interesting  reading,  but  may  be  of  material  service  to  our  business 
men.--THB  EDITOB. 

BT  A.  O.  B&ACZAZA. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  British  merchants 
were  the  first  to  systematically  develop  their  overseas 
trade.  Frequently  junior  members  of  the  firm  were 
sent  out  to  their  foreign  branches,  to  become  acquainted 
first  hand  with  the  conditions  and  requirements,  re- 
maining abroad  for  years  and  frequently  a  lifetime,  or, 
they  might  be  sent  to  establish  new  branches  and  con- 
nections. They  were  known  to  be  honorable  and  just 
in  their  dealings,  and  were  looked  up  to  as  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  the  world.  In  her  own  colonies  Great 
Britain  was  paramount.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
a  foothold  on  her  trade  preserves. 

Germany  essayed  to  make  a  trial'  on  her  own  account 
and  was  eminently  successful  in  the  long  run,  as  the 
whole  world  knows.  She  watched  every  move  of  other 
countries  and  awaited  her  opportunities.  When  they 
came  she  took  advantage  of  them  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

Germany  is  essentially  a  manufacturing  nation;  her 
manufactures  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
efficiency.  Her  population  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Her  manufactured  products  grew  until  they 
far  exceeded  her  own  requirements.  She  had  to  expand. 
She  sought  fresh  outlets  for  her  wares  and  embarked 
on  a  comprehensive  colonization  scheme.  These 
colonies,  however,  presented  too  small  a  scope  for  her 
rapidly  growing  productions.  She  therefore  sought  to 
conquer  the  commerce  of  the  world.  She  spread  her 
trade  expansion  propaganda  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  her  empire  and  aflForded  every  possible 
means  by  widespread  publicity  to  prove  the  value  of 
colonization.  Yet  as  a  colonizer  she  only  met  with 
a  partial  success. 

Colonization  Not  to  be  Encouraged. 

According  to  General  John  C.  Smuts,  German  colon- 
ization (especially  in  Africa)  is  not  to  be  encouraged. 
He  states:  "These  possessions  were  to  become  great 
tropical  estates  for  the  production  of  raw  materials  for 
German  manufacture.  The  idea  resulted  in  great  en- 
closures for  corporations,  ruled  with  an  iron  discipline 
and  worked  by  forced  labor,  amounting  to  slavery, 
naked  and  unashamed." 

That  the  immigration  of  whites  to  the  colonies  is 
not  encouraged  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  prior  to 
the  war  the  area  of  German  colonies  was  1,027,820 
square  miles,  with  a  population  exceeding  12,000,000  of 
which  number  whites  contributed  a  paltry  24,000. 
General  Smuts  continues: 

"It  is  instructive  to  turn  from  this  picture  and  realize 
the  freedom  of  the  British  dominions,  where  freedom 
and  peace  reign  and  where  there  is  no  coercion  of 
natives,  but  a  loyalty,  which  brings  an  instant  response 
to  the  motherland's  unexpressed  call  for  aid  in  times 
of  peril." 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Germany's 
foreign  trade  was  practically  nil,  on  account  of  the  laws 
then  existing  by  which  colonial  trade  was  confined  to 
the  mother  countries  of  the  colonies,  and  trade  with 
foreigners  absolutely  prohibited. 
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This  exclusive  trading  was  a  bar  to  Germany's 
aspirations,  but  later  on  in  the  century,  when  it  was 
found  that  an  interchange  amongst  nations  would  tend 
towards  greater  prosperity,  the  conditions  became  re- 
laxed and  Hamburg,  as  a  free  port,  commenced  business 
practically  as  a  clearing  house  of  nations. 

With  the  Declaration  of  Independence  came  Ger- 
many's trade  opportunities  in  North  America,  of  which 
she  took  full  advantage,  but  even  prior  to  this  she 
had  begun  to  establish  branches  in  Spanish  America, 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  Spanish  employees. 
Thus  through  underhand  methods  she  early  laid  the 
foundation  for  her  ultimate  gigantic  trade  throughout 
Latin-America. 

Steamship   Services  Established. 

Her  vessels  commenced  to  carry  goods  to  all  its 
ports.  Regular  services  were  established  and  have  been 
maintained  and  increased  ever  since,  until  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914. 

A  further  fillip  to  her  foreign  trade  was  given  when 
the  Chinese  Treaty  ports  were  opened  in  1843,  by 
which  all  nations  were  treated  alike,  and  in  1859  when 
the  Indian  Government  lifted  the  embargo  previously 
placed  on  foreign  goods. 

Germany  then  launched  out  and  established  branches 
and  agencies  in  the  newly  opened  fields. 

Haying  thus  gained  access  to  practically  all  markets 
of  the  world,  she  established  banks  in  every  country, 
many  of  them  being  branches  of  home  institutions. 
She  sent  her  representatives  in  all  directions.  She 
instituted  special  business  training  schools  and  colleges. 
She  thoroughly  educated  her  sons  intended  for  the 
forei§:n  trade  in  various  languages,  those  dealing  in 
Spanish- America  learned  Spanish,  those  trading  with 
French  colonies  were  taught  French,  and  so  on.  Finally 
she  was  represented  in  every  country  by  men  who  had 
had  a  special  export  curriculum  and  could  fluently  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  they  wished  to  conquer 
commercially. 

The  merchants,  backed  up  by  the  assistance  of 
powerful  interests  (of  which  they  frequently  formed  a 
part),  were  in  a  position  through  their  foreign  trade 
representatives  to  accurately  gauge  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  their  customers,  and  when  satisfied,  the  usual 
60  or  90  days*  credit  was  often  extended  to  one  or 
two  years,  especially  for  large  orders  or  in  the  case  of 
goods  not  commanding  a  very  quick  sale.  Thus  the 
exporter  with  a  good  credit  virtually  did  not  require 
to  pay  for  his  goods  until  he  had  cleared  his  shelves, 
and  had  himself  received  his  own  money  plus  his 
profits. 

Subsidies  and  Bounties  Granted. 

In  quoting  prices,  her  merchants  were  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  subsidies  and  bounties  granted  by  the 
Fatherland.  This  feature  alone  was  a  great  handicap 
in  Germany's  favor  against  her  great  trade  rival,  Eng- 
land. By  this  means  she  was  enabled  to  sell  goods 
priced  identically  the  same  in  England  and  Germany, 
lower  in  the  British  colonies,  which  were  not  then 
protected  by  preferential  tariffs. 

When  in  England,  I  met  a  manufacturer  of  loco- 
motives who  had  just  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Canada.  His  mission  had  been  unsuccessful.  He 
wanted  to  secure  a  contract  for  locomotive  wheels  from 
a  Canadian  railway  company,  which  was  then  in  the 
market  for  supplies.  It  was  procured  by  a  German 
firm,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  he  was  able  to  quote. 
He  decided  to  go  to  Germany  to  investigate,  as  he 
knew  that  the  goods  could  not  be  produced  at  any- 
where near  the  figures  at  which  the  contract  was 
placed.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment-owned railways  in  Germany  were  paying  far  in 
excess^  for  the  same  goods,  of  the  prices  paid  by  the 
Canadian  company;  in  other  words,  home  consumption 
had  not  only  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  export 
trade,  but  had  also  to  provide  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
pay  the  fat  dividends  declared  by  the  factories.  Their 
output,  which  was  increased  by  export  trade  at  a  loss, 
was  made  good  by  the  extra  prices  charged  on  home 


trade.  Thus  have  the  factories  been  built  up  at  the 
expense  of  her  inland  requirements.  The  increased 
output  of  the  factories  resulted  in  keeping  many  work- 
men employed  at  home,  who  would  have  migrated  to 
other  lands,  and  by  giving  them  continual  and  con- 
stant work  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency  was  obtained. 
By  these  means  her  organization  was  made  complete. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  words 
recently  spoken  by  Chas.  Duncan,  an  English  Labor 
M.  P.: 

"Every  successful  business  is  successful  because  it  is 
well  organized.  Every  successful  business  man  suc- 
ceeds because  of  his  ability  as  an  organizer.  Organiza- 
tion is  the  only  basis  on  which  success  can  be  achieved 
in  business  as  in  war.  and  it  is  because  this  country 
(England)  has  been  slow  to  realize  this  in  the  past 
that  we  have  not  only  lagged  behind,  but  even  our 
enemy  (Germany)  went  steadily  and  surely  on  the  right 
path  securing  world  wide  dominion  in  many  com- 
mercial pursuits.  Organization  is  better  understood 
and  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  applied  in  Ger- 
many than  in  any  modern  state  in  the  world." 

Getting  into  the  Good  Graces  of  English  Firms 

For  many  years  German  merchants  had  been  sending 
their  sons  or  nephews  to  England  to  gain  experience. 

They  were  nearly  always  able  to  speak  and  write 
at  least  two  languages  besides  their  own,  (usually 
French  and  English).  They  were  thus  in  a  position  to 
act  as  foreign  correspondence  clerks,  which  but  few 
English  were  capable  of  doing  successfully;  moreover 
the^  were  prepared  to  accept  an  exceedingly  low  rate 
of  wage.  It  was  nc  uncommon  thing  in  leading  mer- 
chant houses  or  banks  to  find  several  German  clerks. 
Backed  up  by  funds  from  home,  they  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  oust  many  Britishers,  and  by  due  diligence  to 
their  duties,  obtained  the  goodwill  of  their  employers. 
They  were  never  in  a  hurry  to  quit  work  and  frequently 
so  ingratiated  themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
firm  that  promotion  was  rapid.  Frequently  they  got 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  business  that  they  made  themselves  almost  in- 
dispensable. 

In  due  course  they  might  be  sent  abroad  to  relieve  a 
foreign  manager,  or  to  establish  a  branch,  or  possibly, 
when  the  time  was  ripe,  a  friendly  visit  from  the  clerk's 
father  would  ensue,  ostensibly  unknown  to  his  son, 
although,  in  reality,  he  would  be  well  posted  before- 
hand by  his  son  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  firm's 
affairs,  what  the  business  was  worth,  and  if  a  partner- 
ship would  be  entertained  and  if  so,  the  probable  terms. 

The  father  would  then  call  when  he  knew  his  son 
was  out.  introduce  himself,  (he  always  knew  the  cor- 
rect person  to  see)  inquire  how  his  son  was  getting 
on,  possibly  suggest  that  his  pay  was  insufficient  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  doing  better.  The  merchant,  in 
return  would  give  a  glowing  account  of  the  future 
possibilities.  The  father  would  then  throw  out  a  hint 
that  his  son  having  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the 
business  would  not  unlikely  start  in  the  same  line,  with 
plenty  of  financial  backing,  unless  there  was  a  chance 
of  something  more  than  a  poorly  paid  clerkship.  The 
result  frequently  was  that  before  the  father's  return 
home  a  partnership  in  a  good  old  established  business 
was  purchased. 

Hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  such  cases  could 
be  instanced  and  in  this  way  has  German  diplomacy 
made  itself  an  important  factor  in  the  English  mer- 
chant house. 

As  an  illustration  of  German  duplicity,  I  would  recite 
one  case  that  came  under  my  own  notice. 

How  They  Treated  Trusted  Agents. 

A  German  electrical  firm  advertised  that  they  wanted 
an  agent  for  their  goods  in  England.  They  were  pre- 
pared to  establish  an  office,  to  pay  a  small  salary  and 
a  commission.  A  pushing  young  Englishman  without 
any  means  applied  for  the  job  and  was  appointed  to 
the  vacancy,  notwithstanding  that  hundreds  of  ap- 
parently big  concerns  offered  their  services,  on  even 
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better  terms  than  the  selected  applicant.  This  was 
frankly  told  him  and  the  reason  given  for  his  selection 
was,  that  they  wanted  a  man  to  attend  solely  to  their 
work,  capable  of  rising  with  the  agency  to  an  important 
position  as  the  business  grew,  that  the  entire  manage- 
ment would  be  practically  in  his  own  hands,  and  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  make  it  really  what  he  liked, 
by   his   exertions. 

By  dint  of  hard  work  and  careful  supervision  the 
business  grew  by  rapid  strides,  and  so  good  were  his 
returns  that  in  about  12  years  he  had  saved  money  and 
amassed  property  to  the  extent  of  about  $50,000. 

About  every  six  month  one  of  the  principals  used  to 
visit  the  London  agent,  and  apparently  a  most  cordial 
and  friendly  relationship  was  established  between  them; 
in  fact  the  agent  looked  upon  the  German  merchant 
almost  as  a  second  father,  and  had  such  implicit  con- 
fidence that  his  most  private  aflFairs  were  discussed  with 
the  German.  On  his  return  he  warmly  eulogized  the 
agent,  told  him  that  he  had  always  given  complete 
satisfaction  and  that  he  had  worked  so  indefatigably 
in  his  interests  that  he  was  practically  safe  in  his  job 
for  life. 

The  agent  wanted  nothing  better.  He  knew  his 
business,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  appreciated  as  a 
good  servant  should  be. 

Must  Invest  Savings  or  Quit. 

A  few  months  later  the  German  came  back  and  an- 
nounced that  as  his  business  was  growing  so  much 
he  had  decided  to  turn  it  into  a  company,  and  that 
all  his  employees  were  taking  shares  in  the  enterprise; 
finally  he  practically  told  the  agent  that  he  must  invest 
$50,000  (which  sum. he  judged  him  to  be  worth)  or  lose 
the  agency.  He  stated  that  he  had  already  had  an 
offer  from  another  source  on  even  better  lines,  but 
that  he  felt  in  duty  bound  to  give  an  old  and  tried 
servant  the  first  opportunity. 

The  agent  knew  that  he  was  making  about  $12,000 
a  year  out  of  the  business  which  he  had  built  up, 
and  that  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  either 
securing  another  agency  as  good  or  of  investing  his 
money  in  any  business  which  could  nearly  approach 
these  figures.  He  therefore  decided  to  close  with  the 
offer,  and  had  even  to  borrow  the  balance  of  the 
money  required,  after  having  mortgpiged  his  property 
up  to  the  hilt,  so  satisfied  was  he  with  the  prospects 
for  the  future.  The  investment  alone,  apart  from  his 
salary  and  commission,  looked  on  paper  to  be  worth 
at  least  I2y^%. 

The  deal  was  closed  and  for  a  few  months  every- 
thing went  splendidly. 

One  day  the  agent  was  surprised  at  a  visit  from 
another  German,  who  quietly  informed  him  that  his 
quondam  friend  had  retired  and  sold  to  him  his  entire 
interest  in  the  company,  and  that  he  had  decided  to 
open  a  regular  branch  in  London,  with  his  son  as 
manager,  and  that  the  agency  agreement  would 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  month  following.  The 
agent  was  further  told  that  the  company  being  a  private 
one.  there  was  no  market  value  quoted  for  the  shares, 
and  that  h^  must  be  satisfied  with  the  dividends  which 
he,  as  managing  director  should  deem  expedient  to 
declare. 

This  occurred  only  a  few  month  priors  to  the  war. 
The  company  paid  no  dividends  and  practically  all  the 
profits  were  swallowed  up  by  the  gigantic  salaries  paid 
to  the  managing  director,  his  satellites,  and  his  son, 
as  manager  of  the  London  branch. 

Left  Penniless  and  in  Debt 

The  result  of  working  hard  during  the  best  years  of 
his  life  for  a  German  firm,  left  the  agent  not  only 
penniless  but  in  debt,  with  $50,000  worth  of  very 
doubtful  security  tied  up  in  Germany. 

The  London  office  was  closed  when  war  broke  out, 
and  the  agent  may  think  himself  a  lucky  man  if  he  ever 
gets  anything  out  of  the  wreck  after  peace  is  pro- 
claimed. 


Of  course,  there  are  many  who  will  blame  the  agent, 
but  there  always  are  a  large  number  of  people  who 
are  wise  after  an  event.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
he  had  worked  with  the  German  for  upwards  of  a 
decade,  in  the  utmost  harmony  and  absolute  confidence, 
and  grown  up  with  him  from  a  young  beginner  in 
business. 

The  illustration  goes  to  prove  how  deeply  the  Ger- 
mans lay  their  plans  and  how  patiently  and  with  what 
an  amount  of  confidence  they  prepare  for  "the  day." 

I  well  remember  late  in  the  70's  the  outcry  that  went 
up  throughout  England,  regarding  foreign  competition 
and  buying  goods  abroad.  The  papers  were  full  of 
it  for  weeks,  and  the  British  manufacturers  were  highly 
indignant.  It  was  practically  directed  against  Ger- 
many, who  by  this  time  had  commenced  to  delude  the 
market  with  her  cheap  goods,  many  being  copies  of 
British  made  articles,  but  infinitely  inferior  in  quality, 
and  considerably  lower  in  price.  The  ultimate  out- 
come was  that  every  article  imported  had  to  be  branded 
with  the  country  of  origin,  and  "made  in  Germany** 
became  a  household  word. 

Prices  Lower  in  London  Than  in  Berlin 

It  was  possible  to  buy  goods  manufactured  in  Ger- 
many, retail,  in  London,  cheaper  than  in  Berlin.  War- 
ranted "Sheffield"  cutlery  was  often  found  with  "Made  in 
Germany"  stamped  on  it  in  small  type. 

In  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  and  in  fact 
throughout  all  the  British  possessions  the  same  con- 
ditions prevailed  to  the  detriment  of  the  British 
manufacturer. 

This  was  rendered  the  more  possible  by  Germany 
subsidizing  her  steamship  lines,  and  by  the  low  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  her  workmen,  added  to  which  the 
surplus  of  the  German  factories  had  to  find  an  out- 
let. Hence  the  loss  that  was  at  first  made  in  her 
export  trade  was  made  up  out  of  her  home  trade 
and  her  own  people  had  to  pay  more  at  home  for 
the  same  goods,  sold  at  less,  abroad. 

In  the  early  80*s  a  Hamburg  firm  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  supply  the  English  workhouses  with  coffins 
for  their  paupers,  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than 
they  could  be  procured  locally.  Shortly  after,  owing  to 
strong  protests  being  made,  a  prohibitive  duty  was 
imposed  and  the  German  contractor  was  faced  witW 
a  losing  proposition.  How  to  solve  the  problem  was 
the  question. 

At  this  particular  time,  enormous  quantities  of  eggs 
were  being  iniported  into  England  from  the  interior 
of  Hungary.  They  were  allowed  in  free  of  duty.  The 
-German  coffin  firm  undertook  to  deliver  them  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  freight,  on  a  through  bill  of  lading 
from  Hungary  to  England,  provided  they  passed 
through  Hamburg  and  that  they  were  repacked  there. 

The  contract  was  signed,  the  eggs  were  delivered 
in  the  coffins,  and  marked,  "boxes  of  eggs  the  product 
of  Hungary." 

The  trade  got  rather  a  shock  at  the  shape  of  the 
new  containers,  but  the  coffin  contractor  was  able  to 
smile  at  turning  what  looked  like  a  severe  loss  on  his 
contract,  into  an  extra  profit. 

Banking  and  Educational  Methods  Adopted 

The  fact  that  practically  all  shipments  were  financed 
through  England  at  rates  not  favorable  to  Germany, 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in 
1870,  with  the  object  of  further  developing  her  foreign 
trade.     Its  prospectus  states: 

"The  object  of  the  company  is  to  carry  on  banking 
business  of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the  furtherance  and 
facilities  of  commercial  relations  between  Germany,  the 
other  European  countries  and  overseas  markets." 

After  establishing  an  agency  in  London  it  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  "The  German  Bank  of  London"  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  deal  with  German  bills  on  the  same 
basi§  as  English  banks.  This  had  hitherto  been  im- 
practicable owing  to  Germany  having  no  gold  standard. 
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Some  two  years  later  the  Deutsche  Bank  opened 
branches  in  China  and  Japan  and  financed  subsidiary 
banks  throughout  all  the  countries  of  South  America 
and  Mexico.  Other  German  banks  also  commenced  to 
branch  out  in  the  SCs,  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  almost  the  whole  world  was 
literally  honeycombed  with  German  financial  institu- 
tions, which  were  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  her 
traders  and  merchants. 

Most  of  the  large  German  banks  which  have  capitals 
ranging  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  are  practically 
sponsors  for  numerous  smaller  local  banks,  operating 
at  home,  and  also  closely  allied  with  the  leading  in- 
dustrial undertakings  and  railways  abroad.  The  five 
great  German  banks  represent  combined  assets  of  close 
on  $1,000,000,000  and  as  virtually  this  is  all  available 
for  the  requirements  of  foreign  trade  her  position  in 
this  respect  has  become  practically  unassailable. 

Factories  Established  Abroad. 

Another  instance  of  their  ingenuity  is  interesting. 
When  duties  in  foreign  countries  rendered  business 
impracticable,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  recon- 
noitre the  possibilities  for  the  establishment  of  Ger- 
man factories,  and  if  sufficient  inducement  offered  they 
were  immediately  equipped  for  business.  This  was 
largely  the  case  in  Italy  and  Russia,  which  latter 
country  was  only  just  awakening  or  rather  being 
awakened  by  Germany  to  the  value  of  her  own  resources 
and  potentialties.  Further  afield,  throughout  South 
and  Central  America,  their  capital  was  introduced  into 
plantations  consistent  with  the  countries  and  also 
throughout  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  while  in  Mexico 
and  Australia  large  mining  properties  were  brou.srht 
under  their  control.  For  years  the  output  of  some  of 
the  largest  Australian  mines  had  been  handled  by 
German  capital,  and  a  contract  entered  into  that,  even 
in  the  event  of  war,  these  Australian  mines  should 
continue  to  supply  Germany  exclusively  with  all  the 
smelter  products  of  her  silver  lead  mines.  When  the 
contract  was  made  Australia  little  thought  that  she 
would  herself  be  at  war  with  Germany,  and  at  the  out- 
break, some  twenty  or  more  huge  vessels  were  lying 
at  the  wharves  loaded  ready  to  proceed  to  Germany. 
The  Australian  Government,  to  their  everlasting  credit, 
immediately  sized  up  the  situation  and  passed  a  law,  at 
a  specially  convened  session  which  lasted  all  night, 
canceling  all  German  contracts,  with  the  result  that 
both  ships  and  cargoes  were  commandeered  by  the 
Commonwealth. 

Dominate   China  Silk  Business. 

Again  in  China,  German  finance  was  so  interwoven 
in  the  industrial  trade  (chiefly  silk  and  cotton)  that  the 
entire  business  if  not  absolutely  controlled,  was 
dominated  by  Germany,  and  German  prices  would 
sway  the  market  just  as  required,  but  always  with  a 
preference  towards  her  own  people.  Usually,  the  bank 
financing  industrial  undertakings  in  Germany  is  either 
a  co-partner  in  the  concerns,  or  has  one  or  more 
Directors,  common  to  both  institutions.  The  import 
and  export  concerns  accept  long  dated  and  renewable 
bills,  discount  them  through  the  banks  they  are  as- 
sociated or  co-partners  with,  and  thus  are  themselves 
enabled  to  give  extended  credits. 

The  trading  banks  are  most  comprehensive  in  their 
sphere  of  actions,  for,  apart  from  granting  long 
credits,  they  also  grant  loans,  make  advances  on  all 
classes  of  shipments  and  discount  long-dated  bills,  and 
in  certain  cases  guarantee  fulfillment  of  contracts  as 
well.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  often  become 
company  promoters,  and  their  ramifications  are  so 
complete  and  far-reaching  that  they  frequently  control 
the  business  of  large  industrial  undertakings,  to  the 
material  benefit  and  advancement  of  their  export  trade. 

One  great  factor  which  tended  greatly  towards  the 
success  of  German  banks  abroad  was,  (apart  from  her 
own  colonies)   the  German  emigration  to  all  parts  of 


the  world.  In  many  parts  they  founded  industrial 
colonies  of  their  own,  retaining  their  own  Irtnguage 
and  customs,  building  their  own  schools  and  training 
and  educating  their  children  in  German  methods.  In 
many  cases  they  were  eminently  successful  as  traders 
or  agrriculturists ;  all  their  sympathies  were  with  the 
Fatherland,  their  trade  was  with  the  Fatherland,  and 
their  banks  were  the  banks  of  the  Fatherland,  or 
their  subsidiaries.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  life 
absolutely  German,  that  there  were  many  cases  where 
the  United  States  consuls  advised  that  correspondence 
with  the  traders  should  be  in  the  German  language, 
and  goods  quoted  in  marks  and  according  to  the  Ger- 
man measures. 

Great  Exodus  to  Foreign  Countries. 

When  one  takes  into  account  that  the  exodus  from 
Germany  from  1871  to  1900  was  nearly  2,000,000  and 
from  1901  to  1914  close  on  another  million,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  with  the  old  home  instincts  strong  on 
them,  German  trade  and  banking  should  have  received 
vast  support  wherever  these  industrial  settlements  oc- 
curred. 

One  illustration  of  German  duplicity  should  for  ever 
put  Americans  on  their  guard;  and  it  is  a  method  of 
securing  trade  which  our  enemies  have  very  frequently 
used  to  their  own  advantage.  In  cases  where  Ameri- 
can goods  ruled  the  market  and  were  preferred  to 
those  imported  from  Germany,  or  where  there  were 
perhaps  no  Germans  doing  business,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  new  firm  to  spring  into  existence, 
to  learn  the  requirements  of  the  locality,  give  a  small 
order  to  American  manufacturers  for  the  commodities 
most  used,  ship  samples  home  to  Germany,  have  them 
accurately  copied,  and  flood  the  market  shortly  after 
with  identical  copies  of  the  same  goods,  imported  from 
Germany,  and  frequently  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

Trade  and  Banking  Hand-in-Hand 

As  the  whole  world  over,  trade  and  banking 
naturally  go  hand-in-hand,  so  in  Germany  the  business 
schools  and  colleges  before  mentioned,  not  only  train 
their  sons  for  business  but  for  banking  as  well.  Their 
system  of  vocational  training  is  well-nigh  perfect. 
Their  schools  of  commerce  are  Government  institu- 
tions. There  are  trade  schools  for  the  higher  technical 
education  of  the  mechanic,  so  that  he  can  perfect  his 
products.  There  are  commercial  schools  for  salesmen 
to  learn  the  most  approved  methods  of  pushing  these 
perfected  products  the  whole  world  over.  No  detail, 
be  it  ever  so  trivial,  is  omitted.  The  curriculum  is  so 
comprehensive  in  these  schools,  that  the  teaching  not 
only  embraces  all  European  languages,  but  even  ex- 
tends to  Russian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Arabic 
and  Hebrew,  and  still  further  to  local  negro  and  African 
dialects. 

How  She  Expanded  Her  Shipbuilding. 

In  her  merchant  marine,  Germany,  apart  from  sub- 
sidizing every  line  en  route  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
carefully  avoided  any  duplication  of  routes.  The 
enormous  quantities  of  raw  materials  necessary  for 
shipbuilding  were  all  available  at  very  low  prices,  and 
when  long  haulings  were  required,  specially  low  rates 
of  railway  freights  were  conceded  by  the  Government 
owned  lines.  These  were  all  factors  that  tended  to 
keep  the  costs  of  her  boats  down  and  added  to  this 
was  a  low  wage  scale  and  duty-fee  importation  of  any 
articles  required  in  shipbuilding  construction. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  she  started 
shipbuilding  schools  to  scientifically  teach  wooden 
shipbuilding.  These  wooden  boats  made  vast  profits 
and  were  the  nucleus  from  which  she  derived  funds  to 
provide  for  the  financing  of  her  new  steamship  lines. 
This  system  has  all  along  been  rigidly  adhered  to  and 
the  outcome  has  been  the  mighty  lines  which  she 
operated  until  the  war  cut  her  off  navigating  all  the 
seas  of  the  world. 
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When  Iron  Supplanted  Wooden  Vessels. 

When  the  new  era  of  iron  ships  superseded  wooden 
vessels,  for  years  Germany  was  compelled  to  get  her 
vessels  built  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  not  learned  the  correct  method  of  handling 
iron  for  this  purpose.  Later  she  commenced  building 
on  her  own  account  and  after  a  brief  period,  not  only 
constructed  all  her  own  steamers  and  battleships,  but 
even  built  many  for  foreign  countries,  including  China 
and  Japan.  But  it  was  not  until  1895  that  her  Govern- 
ment forced  shipbuilding  in  the  Fatherland,  by  provid- 
ing subsidies  to  vessels  carrying  mails,  conditionally, 
that  they  were  built  in  Germany;  and  for  this  purpose 
every  kind  of  material  required  in  their  construction, 
from  rope  to  anchor,  was  admitted  duty  free;  further, 
specially  reduced  railway  freights  were  granted  for  the 
transport  of  these  goods  across  country  to  the  ship- 
building yards. 

In  order  to  foster  her  export  trade  the  same  low 
freights  were  also  extended  to  her  manufacturers,  for 
conveyance  of  goods  for  shipment.  In  addition  to 
this,  by  her  methods  of  financing  foreig^n  railways,  she 
was  able  to  grant  her  manufacturers  through  bills  of 
lading  on  many  lines,  at  far  lower  rates  than  could 
be  obtained  by  other  countries.  These  preferential 
rates  placed  her  in  a  far  more  favorable  position  with 
such  countries  as  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Roumania,  The 
Levant  and  East  Africa,  from  all  of  which  countries 
she  had  obtained  Government  concessions,  largely  due 
to  underground  finance. 

Large  Mail  Subsidies. 

Her  mail  subsidies  to  steamers,  which  amounted  to 
over  $1,000,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  15  years, 
called  for  thirteen  voyages  a  year  to  Australia,  China 
and  Japan,  and  twenty-six  to  the  Mediterranean,  with 
a  20  per  cent  reduction  of  freight  for  all  Government 
goods  and  passengers.  Some  years  before  the  expiry 
of  this  subsidy,  the  Government,  finding  that  the 
service  was  neither  large  nor  swift  enough  to  com- 
pete with  other  countries,  made  new  arrangements  and 
increased  the  subsidy  by  $300,000.  Under  the  new 
contracts  additional  service  and  faster  boats  were  re- 
quired, which  were  to  compete  on  identical  terms  with 
foreign  competitors,  but  without  the  prospect  of  any 
further  additional  subsidy,  no  matter  at  what  rate  prog- 
ress was  maintained. 

With  the  view  of  connecting  up  for  Island  traffic, 
a  subsidiary  line  between  Sydney,  New  Guinea  and 
Singapore  was  inaugurated  in  1901  and  was  subsidized 
to  the  extent  of  $28,560  a  year.  The  German  East 
African  line  was  started  in  1890  with  an  annual  postal 
spbsidy  of  $214,200  for  a  period  of  10  years;  this  en- 
tailed thirteen  voyages  annually  from  Hamburg  to 
Delagoa  Bay  and  an  extension  to  Zanzibar.  On  expiry 
the  subsidy  was  renewed  for  another  fifteen  years 
and  increased  to  $321,000,  but  called  for  the  use  of 
faster  vessels  and  an  alternative  route  via  South 
African  ports. 

The  ideas  of  these  subsidies  were  twofold;  to  foster 
her  trade,  and  also  to  direct  her  emigrants  to  new 
countries  and  point  out  new  markets  to  her  manufac- 
turers. 

Increase  in  Merchant  Marine  Tonnage. 

In  the  short  space  of  twelve  years  her  merchant 
marine  tonnage  increased  270  per  cent,  until  at  the 
end  of  1912  it  exceeded  3,153,000  tons.  Her  shipping 
interests  are  worked  upon  lines  very  similar  to  her 
banking,  inasmuch  as  she  has  seven  giant  shipping 
companies  operating  over  3,500,000  tons  and  about 
forty  smaller  institutions  which  are  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  larger  ones.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
subsidies  virtually  every  portion  of  the  seas  was 
covered  hy  German  companies.  Sailings  were  regular, 
lines  were  not  duplicated,  and  thus  competition  was 
only  directed  against  carriers  of  other  nations,  and  on 
terms  specially  favorable  to  Germany,  her  traders  and 
ms^nufacturers.     Needless   to   say   the  American   trade 


was  amply  catered  for,  and  in  1911  The  Hamburg- 
American  line  alone  carried  403,000  passengers  and 
7,990,000  tons  of  freight.  In  the  same  year  the  North 
German  Lloyd  took  514,000  passengers  and  3,590,000 
tons  of  freight. 

The  special  railway  tariffs,  previously  referred  to, 
were  largely  framed  in  the  interests  of  export  trade. 
In  order  to  foster  specific  industries  or  to  favcvr 
particular  individuals,  reduced  rates  were  granted. 
Further,  the  larger  the  shipment,  the  lower  was  the 
rate  charged.  This  measure  was  largely  aimed  at  the 
diversion  of  traffic  to  certain  given  ports  and  with 
the  idea  of  furthering  the  interests  of  particular  steam- 
ship lines,  in  some  of  which  the  kaiser  himself  held 
large  interests.  In  the  case  of  reduced  rates  to  for- 
eign countries,  by  means  of  through  bills  of  lading, 
over  lines  in  which  German  capital  had  a  controlling 
influence,  she  was  in  position  to  defy  competition.  By 
the  reduction  of  these  tariffs  on  raw  materials  and 
partly  manufactured  goods,  and  by  raising  the  rates 
on  imported  manufactured  goods,  she  was  enabled  in 
her  own  country  to  create  absolute  trade  monopolies 
for  her  own  manufacturers.  Again,  her  railway  con- 
cessions were  made  to  extend  to  various  contiguous 
centers,  and  by  this  means  she  secured  much  freight 
from  her  neighbors,  for  her  ships  to  carry  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

Foreign  Office  Supplies  Minute  Details. 

The  German  Foreign  Office  received  from  its  dif- 
ferent agents  and  consuls  the  most  minute  reports  and 
details  connected  with  every  branch  of  trade,  customs 
tariffs,  possible  markets,  volume  of  trade,  crop  reports, 
and  in  fact  everything  in  any  way  pertaining  to  all 
countries,  in  which  there  was  even  a  remote  possibility 
of  trade.  Every  detail  was  studiously  collected,  care- 
fully collated  and  published  in  book  form  for  her 
merchants.  They  are  at  all  times  open  for  inspection 
free  of  charge,  but  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  sons  of  the  Fatherland. 

Their  Foreign  Consuls  are  virtually  placed  in  the 
position  of  commercial  agents,  as  they  are  required  to 
furnish  financial  reports  to  merchants,  of  possible 
customers,  and  have  also  to  assist  in  forming  con- 
nections, between  the  merchants  doing  business  in 
their  sphere  of  operations  and  those  in  the  home  land, 
desirous  of  trading  with  them.  In  order  to  deal  with 
such  matters  to  the  greatest  advantage,  the  consular 
officers  receive  special  commercial  training  for  this 
class  of  work.  That  the  positions  are  lucrative  may 
be  readily  judged,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  paid 
no  salary  but  are  remunerated  solely  from  "consular 
fees." 

Consul's  Function  Related. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  a  portion  of  a  consul's 
functions  is  related  by  a  prominent  San  Francisco 
broker.  A  short  time  before  the  declaration  of  war 
by  America  on  Germany,  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
Berlin.  Upon  calling  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  establish 
his  bona  fides,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
department  had  a  complete  history  of  his  commercial 
life.  He  expressed  surprise  at  this,  as  his  dealings 
with  Germany,  either  direct  or  indirect,  had  been  o^ 
the  slightest.  The  card  was  exhibited  to  him,  and  he 
found  it  went  into  the  most  minute  details  of  his  finan- 
cial standing,  his  banking  facilities,  the  names  of  his 
chief  customers  and  in  fact  he  said,  "they  knew  more 
about  me  than  I  knew  about  myself.**  In  order  to 
elicit  information,  he  himself  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing one  or  two  small  American  firms,  and  in  every 
case  found  that  most  complete  details  were  filed. 

Another  point  which  has  stood  Germany  in  good 
stead,  is  her  multitudinous  trade  association.?.  This 
banding^  together  of  different  classes  of  trades  for 
mutual  benefit,  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  costs, 
fixing  prices,  and  the  general  advancement  of  interests, 
which  has  been  rendered  far  more  possible  by  such 
amalgamations,  than  could  ever  have  been  the  case 
with  the  individual,  who  would  have  had  to  bear  the 
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whole  brunt  of  the  financial  strain  personally.  By  this 
means  too,  over  production  would  be  partially  curtailed, 
and  the  association  would  direct  its  members  towards 
new  markets,  or  advise  which  markets  required  ad- 
ditional supplies  and  which  were  over  supplied.  By  the 
associations  keeping  in  direct  touch  with  their  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  they  were  able  to  furnish  much 
valuable  information  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Advantage  of  Association  Over  Individuals. 

Against  such  associations,  the  private  individual, 
acting  as  a  unit,  would  be  compelled  to  keep  at  enor- 
mous expense  an  army  of  trade  reporters  in  order  to 
be  in  the  running  in  every  center  in  which  he  was 
trading,  and,  frequently  carried  away  by  optimism,  his 
reports  might  prove  to  be  inaccurate,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  when  reports  came  from  the  association's 
representative,  who  would  have  only  one  course  to 
adopt;  to  report  faithfully  each  and  every  circumstance 
connected  with  the  trade  or  the  possibilities  of  his 
special  market.  Relying  solely  on  his  salary  and  not 
on  the  turn-over  of  business,  as  might  be  the  case  of 
a  private  agent,  he  would  be  far  more  likely  to  give 
an  accurate  forecast  of  requirements.  In  this  way  the 
absolute  truth  of  the  situation  would  be  made  plain 
to  the  association,  and  its  members  would  receive 
practically  an  assurance  or  O.  K.  mark  of  the  trade  to 
be  done,  and  the  risk  of  failures  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  by  this  system  of  united  action  by  associa- 
tions, which  were  formed  for  every  purpose  and  by 
every  trade  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Fatherland.  Frequently  the  associations  were  the 
means  of  forming  pools  for  manufacturers.  Large 
orders  of  standardized  goods  would  be  farmed  out  to 
the  factories  according  to,  their  capacity;  by  these 
means  all  plants  would  be  kept  busy  and  each  would 
get  its  quota  and  without  any  price  cutting.  These 
associations  which  exist  for  all  purposes  and  trades 
number  upwards  of  5,000.  They  have  played  a  very 
important  part  in  German  export  trade  and  the  system 
is  well  worth  attention. 

Her  Special  Study  of  Foreign  Markets. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  Ger- 
many's success  in  foreign  trade  has  been  the  great 
and  untiring  attention  she  has  paid  to  the  study  of 
her  customers,  their  methods  and  their  requirements. 
As  a  start  no  trade  emissary  left  her  shores  without 
an  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
the  country  he  was  visiting.  He  would  not  only  be 
able  to  speak  and  write  the  language  fluently,  but 
usually  knew  probaly  two  or  three  other  tongues, 
which  he  would  have  learned  in  the  commercial  schools 
before  referred  to.  He  would  never  be  in  a  hurry  to 
push  on  from  one  country  to  another,  or  even  change 
from  one  city  to  another  until  he  had  made  a  complete 
study  of  his  possible  customers.  He  would  never  try 
to  force  the  products  he  had  for  sale,  even  though 
they  only  differed  slightly  from  those  in  use  m  the 
locality,  unless  he  saw  that  the  customer  was  favorably 
impressed  by  them.  Then  he  would  bring  forward  his 
best  selling  methods,  but  never  in  an  obtrusive  way. 
He  would  attempt  to  see  with  his  customer's  eyes  and 
would  accept  his  specification  and  manufacture  to  it 
exactly. 

Trade  in  Fencing  Material. 

Illustrating  this  may  be  cited  the  enormous  trade 
Germany  developed  with  Australia  in  fencing  materials. 
For  generations  this  trade  had  been  entirely  British, 
and  Australia  had  been  compelled  to  use  what  she 
could  get.  The  British  factories  looked  upon  the  trade 
as  theirs  almost  by  divine  right,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  many  representations  were  made  to 
them  for  a  different  class  of  steel  wire,  light  and  strong, 
they  declined  to  furnish  it.  Doubtless  it  would  have 
entailed  considerable  changes  in  their  factories,  and 
Australia  would  swallow  what  was  sent,  was  the  British 
manufacturers'  idea;  so  why  go  to  the  extra  trouble? 
Germany  instantlv  saw  her  opportunity.  She  sent  ex- 
perts to  capture  the  trade  and  she  succeeded  in  doing  so 


to  a  very  large  extent.  These  experts  were  success- 
ful in  producing  a  very  high  grade  steel  wire,  capable 
of  covering  twice  the  distance  the  British  wire  would; 
one  that  would  not  snap  with  the  winter's  frosts  nor 
sag  with  the  summer's  heat,  and  one  which  would 
always  remain  rigid  and  taut.  Although  higher  in 
price  nominally,  in  reality  it  was  far  cheaper,  as  one 
ton  of  German  wire  would  accomplish  the  work  of  two 
of  the  British  article.  Being  more  suitable  to  the 
climate — it  was  specially  prepared  after  severe  tests  in 
both  summer  and  winter  and  the  exact  article  produced 
by  scientific  study — the  trade  grew  apace.  It  was  also 
much  cheaper  in.  the  matter  of  cross  country  freight 
charges,  being  only  half  the  weight  of  the  British 
production;  added  to  which  the  farmer  found  his  teams 
could  do  in  one  trip  what  under  ordinary  conditions 
would  have  meant  two.  Considering  that  frequently 
the  distances  to  be  traveled  by  team  meant  many  miles, 
the  saving  in  time  as  well  as  cash  was  of  vast  im- 
portance. 

By  this  instance  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  the  Germans  soon  won  out 
When  in  time  the  Britisher's  orders  became  fewer  and 
fewer,  he  began  to  analyze  the  situation  and  not  till 
then  did  he  set  out  to  produce  the  required  article. 
He  then  set  sail  in  hot  haste  after  the  lost  trade, 
but  by  this  time  the  German  brand  was  well  established 
and  sought  for,  and  it  proved  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
reestablish  the  British  article.  In  fact  had  the  war  not 
eventuated,  the  strong  probability  is,  that  the  trade 
would  very  largely  have  remained  in  German  hands. 
This  is  only  one  illustration,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
hundreds  of  other  materials  and  shows  how  German 
methods  "got  there." 

In  many  of  the  half  civilized  countries,  where  the 
natives  require  the  cheapest  materials  and  the  gaudiest 
colors,  the  average  American  house  will  endeaver  to 
sell  goods  similar  to  those  used  in  the  home  trade 
and  is  not  willing  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances. 
Needless  to  say  that  when  Germany  entered  the  market 
in  competition,  and  made  an  article  as  required,  she 
swept  the  board. 

Excels  in  Packing. 

In  packing  also  she  excelled.  Not  only  did  she 
economize  in  space,  but  she  put  up  her  goods  in  con- 
tainers that  not  oi)ly  appealed  to  the  country  she  was 
trading  with,  but  which  were  of  after  use  to  the  natives, 
and  were  of  great  value  to  the  merchants  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium,  in  fact,  it  frequently  occurred  that 
the  containers  virtually  sold  the  goods. 

Germany  scored  greatly  in  practically  making  her 
export  trade  her  means  of  existence,  whereas  .Ajnerica 
frequently  treated  it  as  a  side  line,  and  looked  upon 
foreign  orders  only  as  a  means  oiF  disposing  of  her 
surplus  when  home  trade  was  dull.  The  difference 
adopted*  in  these  methods  was  naturally  entirely  in 
favor  of  the  Teuton. 

The  American,  and  to  a  little  less  extent  the  British 
were  on  the  lookout  for  cash  transactions;  not  so  Ger- 
many. Her  banking  ramifications  were  perfect,  and 
so  intimate  was  her  knowledge  of  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  her  customers,  that  she  would  frequently  give 
long  credits  and  thus  secure  the  trade,  her  custoniers 
being  willing  to  pay  for  the  extended  accommodation. 

Again  U.  S.  exporters  often  declined  to  quote,  or  were 
unable  to  quote  for  goods  upon  any  other  terms  than 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  This  method  did  not  suit  many  foreign 
countries.  Germany  adapted  herself  to  the  position 
and  promptly  quoted,  when  desired,  C.  I.  F.  ware- 
house at  destination.  By  her  careful  tabulation  of 
details  she  was  even  in  a  position  to  quote  for  far 
interior  towns,  even  when  transportation  had  to  be 
made  on  camels,  mules,  etc.  This  she  was  only  able 
to  do  by  careful  study  of  the  usages  of  the  country 
with  which  she  was  dealing,  and  she  accurately  sized 
and  packed  her  merchandise  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  animal  transportation.  Each  class  of  animal  was 
known  to  be  capable  of  only  carrying  up  to  p  certain 
weight,  and  for  the  purpose  of  proper  balance,  parcels 
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would  be  made  of  equal  weight  so  that  the  animals 
would  give  the  greatest  efficiency  by  being  properly 
loaded  with  similar  weights  on  each  side. 

Attention  to  Details  Pays. 

It  was  by  details  such  as  this,  that  step  by  step,  and 
with  great  patience,  Germany  has  built  up  her  trade. 
She  has  gone  to  infinite  pains  to  find  out  exactly  what 
her  customers  require  and  has  supplied  it  accurately  to 
specification,  never  attempting  to  substitute  other  ar- 
ticles for  the  ones  ordered,  although  often  adroitly 
leading  her  customers  towards  her  own  styles,  and  in 
this  she  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  German  col- 
onies in  foreign  countries,  before  referred  to. 

Until  recently.  American  shippers  frequently  sup- 
plied goods  to  foreign  countries  packed  as  they  would 
distribute  for  home  trade,  and  entirely  ignored  the 
usages  of  the  importing  country.  This  was  never  done 
by  Germany,  who  was  kept  posted  up  to  the  minute, 
in  every  detailed  requirement  of  her  customers.  Tlie 
American  method  often  resulted  in  loss  to  the  impor- 
ters, through  ignorance  of  foreign  methods,  or  through 
Ignoring  instructions  given.  The  German  never  failed 
in  this  way,  and  thus  secured  much  valuable  trade 
which  might  logically  have  come  to  the  United  States. 
In  other  words  Germany  has  deliberately  nursed  and 
fostered  her  foreign  trade,  while  we  have  treated  it  in 
a  more  or  less  haphazard  way. 

The  same  applies  to  the  careful  way  in  which  she 
has  selected  her  foreign  representatives,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private.  They  are  carefully  schooled  in  every 
way  and  only  those  attaining  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
are  selected.  Compare  this  with  our  more  or  less 
happy-go-lucky  style  of  sending  a  representative,  prob- 
ably with  but  little  or  no  training,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  he  is  attacking,  and 
often  appointed  because  he  has  proven  a  good  sales- 
man in  his  own  home  town.  Which  is  the  more  likely 
to  succeed? 

Supplies  What  Customers  Require. 

The  idea  that  Germany  only  exports  cheap  goods  is 
a  very  erroneous  one.  She  supplies  what  is  required  by 
her  customers.  True^  she  has  specialized  in  cheap 
goods  because  she  has  recognized  a  practically  un- 
limited worldwide  market  exists  for  this  class  of  goods. 
The  natural  result  has  been  her  unparalleled  success. 

Of  material  advantage  is  the  fact  that,  in  manv  cases 
the  German  manufacturer  produces  his  goods  solely  for 
export,  and  specializes  for  the  varied  tastes  of  his 
customers  exclusively.  This  plan  is  but  little  followed 
by  other  countries,  many  of  which  only  use  outside 
countries  as  dumping  grounds  for  surplus  stock.  Ger- 
many has  made  her  home  requirements  subsidiary  to 
her  foreign  trade.  Until  recently  with  us  it  has  been 
a  sideline. 

She  has  also  made  herself  master  of  the  foreign 
customs  charges,  which  are  so  varied  in  different 
countries.  They  are  too  long  to  recite  in  a  brief 
article,  but,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  especially  in  South 
and  Central  America,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used 
before  attempting  to   embark  in  these  trades. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  this  article  in  a  more 
fitting  way  than  by  giving  the  following  quotations, 
from  two  widely  different  sources,  but  both  bearing 
on  the  question  at  issue.  They  tend  to  show  the  in- 
finite pains  and  trouble  Germany  has  taken  to  secure 
her  footing  and  having  once  done  so,  the  great  care 
she  evinces  in  retaining  her  position  by  her  particular 
attention  to  detail. 

American  Consul   General  at  Hongkong  states: 

"The  aggressiveness  of  Germans  in  this  market  is 
a  subject  of  remark;  they  are  hard  workers;  their 
young  men  learn  the  Chinese  language,  and  they  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  giving  the  Chinese  buyer  what  he 
wants  in  the  way  he  wants  and  not  what  a  seller  thinks 
he  should  have.  The  Germans,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, maintain  offices  in  the  United  States  to  secure 
for  themselves  the  profits  on  such  American  goods  as 
can  compete.    They  watch  American  prices  and  ideas 


and  forestall  the  same  if  possible.  They  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages that  come  from  shipping  in  their  own  vessels, 
enjoying  an  income  from  acting  as  shipping  agents 
therefor.** 

**The  Imperial  trade  correspondent  at  Hobart  reports 
that  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  fancy  goods  sKites 
that  German  manufacturers  are  particularly  attentive 
to  detail,  especially  in  packing  and  putting  up  the 
goods  in  an  attractive  manner  for  convenient  handling 
and  shop  displays.  His  experience  was  that  the  com- 
monest kind  of  German  goods  were  packed  and  put  up 
infinitely  more  attractively  and  carefully  than  British 
goods  of  perhaps  twice  and  three  times  their  value," 

Conclusion.— After   the   War? 

However  much  we  may  despise  and  loathe  Germany, 
we  must  admit  she  is  thorough.  Thorough  throughout. 
Thorough  in  war,  thorough  in  commerce,  thorough 
in  everything;  and  it  is  this  very  thoroughness  which 
makes  her  such  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  While  her 
thorough  training  for  generations  for  war  made 
her  such  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  field,  so  her 
thorough  training  in  commerce  has  made  her  equally 
powerful  as  a  trade  rival.  She  was  as  prep?ired  for 
war  as  we  were  unprepared,  and  the  same  applies  to 
trade.  We  are  only  now  awakening  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  both  these  great  issues.  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan  likens  German  culture  to  "a  building  with 
every  man  a  brick  in  it,  but  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  which  he  knows  nothing.**  This  is  an  illustration 
of  their  thoroughness  of  purpose,  of  sinking  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  person,  of  their  system  of  delving  to 
the  very  roots  as  they  have  done  in  their  educational 
and  technical  schools.  Every  one  is  educated  towards 
a  definite  end  in  life  and  grounded  in  details  to  the 
uttermost. 

The  question  of  a  trade  boycott  for  long  years  after 
the  war  has  been  widely  discussed  and  advocated. 
.  Should  this  be  found  practicable  or  feasible,  it  would 
undoubtedly  teach  Germany  a  lesson  that  she  would 
not  recover  from  for  generations.  To  guard  against 
this  she  has  kept  as  many  nations  neutral  as  possible 
and  placated  them  in  various  ways.  True  she  has 
mercilessly  sunk  their  shipping,  largely  with  the  idea 
that  no  nation,  neutral  or  belligerent,  should  be  in  a 
better  position  for  the  carrying  of  overseas  commerce 
than  herself  when  peace  comes. 

Would  a  Boycott  Be  Effective? 

The  loss  of  all  her  colonies,  from  which  she  used 
to  secure  large  supplies  of  raw  materials,  will  be 
greatly  felt,  as  even  if  able  to  obtain  supplies  else- 
where', it  must  be  at  greatly  enhanced  prices. 

The  question  of  whether  a  trade  boycott  could  be 
made  effective  is  one  Germany  is  seized  of  and  already 
she  'has  been  preparing  for  after  the  war,  by  arrange- 
ments with  neutrals.  The  following  extract  from  the 
"Wirtschaftszeitung  der  Zentralmachte**  denotes  to 
what  utter  depths  of  deceit  she  will  descend  to  re- 
capture her  lost  trade. 

"If  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  attitude 
of  customers  throughout  the  world  toward  German 
goods  is  going  to  be  that  of  'passive  resistance,'  it 
is  clear  that  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  commercial 
mimicry.  Everything  that  comes  direct  from  Germany 
or  that  bears  traces  of  German  origin  will  at  first  be 
very  difficult  to  sell.  Our  whole  trade  will  have  to 
go  through  neutral  lands.  This  will  mean  both  an  in- 
creased danger  of  the  imitation  of  German  articles, 
and  also  an  increase  in  cost  of  production.  This, 
however,  should  not  hinder  us  from  applying  this 
method,  as  it  is  not  meant  to  be  adopted  permanently, 
but  after  the  war  the  foreign  market  will  require  con- 
siderable time  to  accustom  itself  to  German  products. 
Nor  should  moral  scruples  deter  us.  The  neutral  will 
be  indispensable  to  us  after  the  war  as  an  intermediary, 
where  we  can  not  reckon  upon  a  free  and  open  market 
in  the  country  itself.  Every  German  business  man 
might  do  well  from  now  onward  to  adopt  as  his  modus 
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Operandi  the  renewing  of  his  connections  with  his  re- 
liable agents  in  neutral  countries,  and  removing  from 
his  goods  every  prominent  indication  of  their 
nationality." 

But,,  in  order  to  enforce  such  a  boycott  we  are  up 
against  a  gigantic  proposition. 

Except  under  war  conditions,  would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Allies  to  impose  conditions  on  neutrals  which 
would  practically  direct  their  shipping  and  control 
their  trading  operations?  An  important  fact,  which 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  is  that  although 
allies  for  all  purposes  new,  immediately  after  the  war 
we  shall  become  trade  rivals.  Unless  any  one  nation 
is  sufficiently  strong  financially  to  form  a  corner  in 
any  commodity  she  requires,  quantities  must  perforce 
filter  through  to  Germany,  per  the  medium  of  neutrals. 

Can  Wc  Prevent  Her  Getting  Supplies? 

Admitting  that  she  is  desperately  in  need  of  virtual- 
ly all  raw  materials,  how  are  we  going  to  prevent  her 
getting  supplies?  A  dozen  instances  might  be  given, 
but  taking  rubber  as  an  example,  it  may  pay  to  analyze 
the  situation. 

The  largest  rubber  producing  countries  in  the  world 
are  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Brazil  and  Java.  If  we  are 
prepared  to  enforce  the  boycott  we  shall  immediately 
inflate  the  prices  against  ourselves  by  purchasing  the 
entire  output  of  all  producing  countries,  for  undoubt- 
edly Germany  would  be  prepared  to  pay  almost  any 
price.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  are  not  prepared  to 
do  this,  and  even  should  the  allies  form  a  combine 
after  the  war,  we  cannot  compel  Java  to  join  in  with 
us,  and  her  supplies  as  a  neutral,  might  readily  be 
procured  by  Germany,  provided  she  were  ready  to 
pay  the  required  price.  This  one  illustration  is  typical 
of  many  others  that  would  run  on  parallel  lines.  An- 
other thing  wc  know  is,  that  already  in  neutral  count- 
ries, and  also  to  a  lesser  extent,  through  neutral  agents  , 
in  allied  countries,  large  supplies  of  raw  materials  * 
have  been  purchased  at  prices  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  market  for  delivery  after  the  war. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  say  to  these  neutral 
purchasers,  **No,  you  shall  not  have  these  goods?" 
Surely  the  agent,  who  in  some  cases  might  be  acting 
in  perfectly  good  faith  would  have  good  grounds  for 
legal  remedy,  and  our  judges  would  be  kept  pretty 
hard  at  it  assessing  damages. 

Would  Like  to  See  Boycott. 

That  we  should  all  like  to  see  such  a  boycott  is 
certain,  but  it  appears  to  be  straining  after  the  un- 
attainable. We  may  be  in  a  position  to  hamper  her 
and  retard  her  very  greatly  by  united  action  in  the 
prevention  of  direct  trading,  but  it  is  inconceivable 
that  an  absolute  boycott,  desirable  as  we  might  con- 
sider it,  could  ever  be  brought  about, 

A  busy  trader  alwavs  has  the  idea  of  converting  his 
purchases  into  a  profit,  and  a  neutral  buyer  would  be 
justly  entitled  to  turn  his  goods  over  to  the  highest 
bidder,  irrespective  of  nationality.  A  neutral  might 
buy  cotton  for  instance,  with  the  idea  of  manufactur- 
ing, but  on  being  oflFered  a  price,  which  would  yield 
him  as  much  profit  as  if  he  manufactured,  without 
all  the  attendant  labor  and  expense,  would  be  con- 
sidered foolish  and  even  quixotic  to  turn  down  so  ad- 
vantageous an  offer.  Even  assuming  the  neutral  under- 
took not  to  sell  to  a  German,  he  might  readily  pass 
it  on  to  a  second  neutral,  the  second  to  a  third  and 
so  on,  until  finally  the  product  would  come  into  Ger- 
man ownership,  for  all  of  which  Germany  has  care- 
fully prepared  beforehand.  True  she  may  in  some  in- 
stances have  to  pay  greatly  enhanced  prices,  but  this 
she  will  be  prepared  to  do  freely,  for  she  finds  the 
products  absolutely  necessary  to  her;  by  degrees  the 
tensity  of  the  situation  will  wear  off  and  with  newer 
generations  springing  up  become  almost  normal. 
While  the  prices  may  be  too  high  for  her  to  turn 
the  raw  materials  into  manufactured  goods  for  export. 


her  home  requirements  for  a  very  long  period  will 
be  so  grreat,  that  she  will  only  supply  her  home  de- 
mands, until  normal  prices  once  more  come  round. 

Will  Keep  Factories  Going  Full  Speed 

Meanwhile  her  factories  will  be  kept  going  to  full 
capacity  for  her  own  home  trade,  and  that  of  the 
Central  Powers  generally,  and  for  export  trade  she 
will  depend  on  those  goods — chiefly  hardware,  metals 
and  the  like — ^in  which  her  own  supplies  of  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials  are  practically  unlimited.  In  these 
goods  she  will  specialize  and  try  to  force  herself  once 
more  to  the  front,  and  will  as  before  be  materially 
assisted  by  her  low  rate  of  wages  and  her  large 
steamship  subsidies,  which  may  in  all  probability  be 
still   further  increased. 

With  a  victorious  peace  for  the  Allies,  must  come 
a  radical  change  of  Government  in  Germany,  and  with 
the  removal  of  the  Hohenzcllerns  a  more  liberal  and 
popular  administration  must  eventually  follow.  This  in 
itself  would  pave  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  and 
the  British  sense  of  f airplay  would  be  worked  on  to  the 
utmost  by  the  new  order  in  Germany.  Mr.  Gerard 
in  his  book  "Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism,"  very  aptly 
illustrates  what  may  happen  after  peace  is  formally  de- 
clared.   He  says  ; 

"Imagine  after  this  war  in  some  distant  island,  per- 
haps, a  Frenchman^  an  Englishman,  an  American,  a 
Portuguese,  an  Italian,  all  steated  at  the  dining  table 
of  a  little  hotel.  A  German  comes  in  and  seeks  to 
join  them.  Will  he  be  treated  on  an  equality?  Will 
he  be  taken  into  their  society?  Or  will  he  be  treated 
as  a  leper  and  a  pariah? 

"The  German  will  wish  to  be  in  a  position  to  say: 
'Why,  fi[entlemen,  I  was  against  all  these  cruelties.  I 
was  against  the  sinking  cf  the  Lusitania  and  the  murder 
of  its  women  and  children.  I  was  against  the  starving 
of  Poland  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  and  the 
crucifixion  of  prisoners,  and  we  Germans  have  thrown 
out  the  government  that  was  responsible  for  these 
horrors.* 

"Stronger  than  any  other  consideration  will  be  the 
desire  of  the  German  to  repudiate  these  acts  which 
have  made  the  Germany  of  today  a  Cain  among  the 
nations — an  outcast  branded  with  the  mark  of  shame." 


The  Average  American 

The  American  as  a  rule  is  wholly  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  idiosyncracies  of  those  who  come  to  make 
their  home  with  him.  That  they  are  different,  that  they 
think  differently,  have  different  standards  of  values,  he 
is  keen  enough  to  see ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  looks  upon 
these  racial  characteristics  as  aberrations  that  will  pass 
out  of  existence  when  the  newcomer  goes  through  that 
process  which  he  calls  Americanization.  On  the  newcom- 
er's ability  to  lay  aside  his  old  preferences  or  prejudices 
depends  the  quality  of  his  citizenship.  That  these  prej- 
udices or  preferences  have  reason  for  existence  the  av- 
erage American  does  not  suspect;  to  him  they  are  simply 
evidences  of  gueemess,  greenness  or  backwardness.  This 
attitude  functions  very  successfully  in  the  United  States, 
which  naturally  has  no  racial  customs,  but  merely  na- 
tional habits — ^habits  bred  out  of  some  necessity,  some  ex- 
perience and  some  composite  bent  derived  from  the  various 
races  that  enter  into  that  mysterious  non-existent  indi- 
vidual called  "the  average  American."  But  when  the  Am- 
erican goes  abroad  and  encounters  racial  characteristics 
and  customs  en  bloc  instead  of  in  the  isolated  individual 
who  has  been  transported  from  his  native  land,  the  Am- 
erican simply  shakes  his  head  in  wonderment  and  inward- 
ly takes  the  Lord  to  task  for  creating  people  so  wayward 
and  unenlightened.  Confidently  he  looks  into  the  future 
when  all  this  will  be  changed;  all  he  wants  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  Americans  like  himself  to  form  a  solid  fighting 
phalanx  to  charge  through  these  worn  out  old  customs  and 
usages  which  hinder  trade  and  the  development  of  the  coun- 
try that  he  happens  to  have  in  mind  for  reformation. 
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Missionaries  in  Heathen  Lands 
It  is  not  for  nothing  that  there  are  so  many  foreign 
missionaries  from  America  in  the  backward  heathen  lands, 
and  if  the  truth  were  only  known  it  would  be  admitted 
that  perhaps  more  American  business  men  have  worn  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  trying  to  bring  heathen  business  men 
to  his  creed  of  business  than  missionaries  who  have  suf- 
fered in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  All  up  and  down  the 
hot  countries,  around  the  tropical  belt  of  the  world,  where- 
ever  there  are  polyglot  gatherings  of  traders  they  tell  with 
smiles  of  some  Yankee  who  broke  his  health  and  perhaps 
his  firm  trying  to  make  the  natives  do  business  in  the  Am- 
erican way.  The  fact  that  it  cannot  be  done  doesn't  seem 
to  daunt  a  certain  type  of  American  foreign  trader.  That 
several  generations  of  his  predecessors  have  tried  and 
failed  is  not  sufficient  to  discourage  him.  He  tries,  fails, 
and  eventually  settles  down  to  do  in  Rome  as  the  Romans 
do. 

The  American  being  a  one-language  individual  seldom 
knows  what  the  foreigner  thinks  about  him,  except  such 
laudations  as  a  foreign  opera  singer  may  utter  to  the  New 
York  reporters  to  pave  the  way  for  a  successful  tour  of 
the  country.  Or  perhaps  Lord  Soandso  or  Count  Thisand- 
that  may,  when  asked  point  blank,  admit  that  he  has  always 
admired  America  and  Americans  and  hopes  to  know  them 
better — especially  the  feminine  Americans,  of  whose 
charms  he  has  etc.,  etc.  All  very  complimentary  and  per- 
haps even  polite,  but  not  in  the  least  informative.  Pleas- 
ant at  conversational  flattery  but  without  profit. 

Worthwhile  Observations 

Occasionally  a  writer  with  wit  and  brains  makes  some 
observations  about  Americans  that  are  worth  considera- 
tion by  Americans.  This  is  all  too  rare,  as  the  role  of 
guest  is  hardly  the  proper  one  for  the  critic  One  who 
has  treated  Americans  kindly  yet  frankly  is  Maria  Morav- 
sky,  whose  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "The 
Greenhorn  in  America,"  discloses  as  many  of  the  Russian 
as  it  does  the  American  characteristics.  Russian  charac- 
teristics are  to  become  more  and  more  important  to  Am- 
ericans and  especially  to  those  who  live  on  the  Pacific 
littoral.  The  star  of  empire  seems  to  be  shining  over  Si- 
beria just  now  and  the  Siberian  and  American  must  come 
to  some  understanding  as  to  their  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness. All  this  gives  point  to  Miss  Moravsky's  pleasant  twit- 
terings of  Americans.  She  finds  as  her  chief  disagreement 
with  us,  half  humorously,  it  is  true,  but  still  half  seriously, 
that  Americans  are  too  punctual;  that  9:30  a.  m.  means 
just  that,  not  9:45  or  10  a.  m.  Americans  are,  as  many 
many  others  have  told  them,  too  much  in  a  hurry.  They 
know  how  to  do  business,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
live;  they  are  remarkable  for  quantity  of  production  but 
unskilful  in  the  matter  of  putting  a  soul  into  their  work. 

What  Russians  Think  of  Us 

In  a  general  way  all  this  will  have  to  be  admitted,  with 
some  reservations  and  with  plenty  of  retaliatory  ac- 
cusations, etc.,  etc.  It  is  most  important  for  the  American 
business  man  to  know  what  the  Russian  business  man 
thinks  of  him  and  his  methods,  for  the  psychology  of  busi- 
ness is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  in- 
telligent experience  finds  its  way  into  circulation.  Your 
ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  political  economist  would 
never  think  of  noting  in  his  laws  of  trade  that  a  great 
deal  of  trade  is  gained  or  lost  by  reason  of  wholly  ir- 
rational preferences  or  prejudices.  Perhaps  on  the  whole, 
over  a  long  period  and  a  world  area  it  may  be  set  down 
as  an  economic  truth  that  a  man  will  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market,  but  for  the  individual  seller  it  is  more  important 
to  know  that  certain  people  have  what  may  be  silly  un- 
economic ideas  and  that  these  ideas  must  be  consulted, 
humored  and  satisfied  if  trade  is  to  be  profitably  carried  on. 
There  is  much  therefore  for  the  American  to  learn  about 
the  ways  of  dwellers  in  other  and  distant  lands,  but  there 
is  likewise  much  for  those  distant  ones  to  learn  about  the 
American  and  his  ways.  Even  critics  so  kindly  as  Miss 
Moravsky,  while  commenting  on  the  American  trait  of 
hurrying,  and  attributing  to  it  the  success  the  country  has 
achieved,  do  so  in  a  manner  which  makes  clear  diat  on  the 


whole  they  look  upon  it  as  unfortunate  and  consider  their 
own  leisurely  methods  more  desirable.  There  is  here,  it 
will  be  seen,  a  confusion  between  business  and  sociology. 
American  business  methods  are  judged  according  to  so- 
ciological standards,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  American 
in  business  relations  is  one  man  and  in  his  social  hours 
another.  He  works  when  he  prefers  and  plays  when  he 
plays,  and  if  he  works  too  hard  it  is  because  work  eventu- 
ally gets  to  be   a  sort  of  play  with  him. 

Punctuality  Has  Made  America 

It  is  precisely  this  punctuality,  this  getting  to  the  of- 
fice on  time,  keeping  all  engagements  on  time,  doing  it 
now,  that  has  made  America.  Russians,  like  Miss  Moravslqr 
for  the  most  part  believe  that  the  United  States  has  grown 
to  be  a  tremendously  powerful  and  wondrously  rich  na- 
tion because  of  its  democratic  government.  This  is  a 
confusion  of  cause  and  eflfect.  The  American  people  have 
made  their  government;  the  government  hasn't  made  the 
people,  and  this  entirely  fortunate  circumstance  it  is 
that  makes  it  possible  in  this  emergency  for  the  United 
States  to  have  billions  of  dollars  to  loan  to  those  other 
nations  who  looked  with  good-humored  patience  on  Am- 
erican aggressive  industry  in  years  gone  by.  The  Ameri- 
can is  not  a  contemplative  soul,  neither  is  he  lazy.  In  fact, 
the  American  soul  is  entirely  unconscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence, and  wastes  very  little  time  in  looking  into  itself  or 
tr3nng  to  understand  itself;  if  it  has  a  big  job  to  do  it  gets 
to  work  early  and  works  until  late,  patiently  and  method- 
ically. Perhaps  this  soul  ends  its  career  with  indigestion 
or  suffers  a  nervous  breakdown  at  an  early  age,  but  it  has 
had  something  of  material  value  to  show  for  its  efforts, 
even  if  the  spiritual  content  may  be  small.  America  does 
not  produce  wonderful  dancers,  like  Russia;  they  are  lack- 
ing in  music,  literature,  all  the  arts  if  you  will,  but  the 
world  today  is  not  clamoring  for  pictures,  poems  or 
masterpieces  of  genius  but  for  plows,  shoes  and  something 
to  eat.  America  runs  more  to  cost  systems  and  factory 
management  and  as  a  result  has  the  necessary  plows  and 
shoes.  Her  farm  tractors  are  not  beautiful  but  they  are 
cheap  of  operation,  low  in  upkeep  costs  and  are  designed 
with  such  mechanical  simplicity  that  any  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  work  with  them. 

Statistics  Necessary  Factor 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  American  farm  tractors  in  a 
literary  way  would  be  blocked  at  the  outset  by  the  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  statistics;  no  novelist  would  think  of 
puttinpr  his  hero  on  a  farm  tractor,  no  poet  would  think 
of  writing  a  sonnet  about  one  of  them,  and  a  painter  would 
have  cold  chills  were  any  one  to  suggest  that  he  utilize 
a  few  cents*  worth  of  colors  and  a  few  days  of  his  time 
in  painting  one  of  them.  Yet  in  their  'homely,  efficient  way 
they  are  feeding  some  millions  of  people  who  have  an  ear 
for  music  and  an  eye  for  color,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  denied  to  the  American  farmer. 

American  railroads  are  rather  hideous  things.  The 
locomotives  have  a  certain  beauty  of  efficiency,  that  qual- 
ity of  strength  that  Pennell  can  put  on  paper,  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  is  a  matter  of  accident  rather  than 
the  design  of  the  builders.  What  could  be  more  hideous 
than  American  trolley  poles?  How  different  they  are 
from  those  in  European  cities,  where  the  decorative  qual- 
ity of  every  article  of  public  utility  is  considered.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  they  help  transport  many  millions  of 
men  and  women  every  day  with  more  or  less  success,  even 
if  discomfort  for  the  most  part  exceeds  comfort. 

Usefulness  of  the  American 

For  the  sake  of  the  world  at  large  it  is  perhaps  no  mis- 
fortune that  the  American  is  a  utilitarian  first,  last  and 
all'  the  time,  and  that  it  is  not  until  he  has  reached  the  limit 
of  usefulness  that  he  sets  about  to  make  its  works  beauti- 
ful. Otherwise  there  might  be  considerably  less  for  the 
world  today  . 

While  critics  of  America  may  lament  the  harsh,  un- 
compromising code  to  which  the  American  business  man 
holds  himself;  while  they  may  deride  his  time  clock,  mar- 
vel at  his  gustatory  haste  at  the  luncheon  hour,  and  hold 
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up  their  hands  in  horror  at  his  endless  preoccupation  over 
his  business,  they  will,  if  they  are  fair,  admit  that  it  is  the 
system  that  brings  about  results.    Says  Miss  Moravsky: 

"I  notice  to  my  great  surprise  that  not  laborers  only,  but 
even  professionals,  must  do  their  work  scrupulously  on 
time  and  hurry,  hurry,  always  hurry." 

The  doing  of  work  "scrupulously  on  time  and  hurry, 
hurry,  hurry,"  is  what  turned  America  over  night  into  the 
world's  greatest  shipbuilding  nation. 

Not  Ways  of  Foolishness 

It  is  just  as  well  to  give  the  American  due  credit  for 
his  achievements  and  to  point  out  to  those  who  are  going 
to  do  business  with  him  that  his  ways  are  not  entirely  the 
ways  of  foolishness;  that  if  he  is  abrupt,  hasty,  and  a  bit 
intolerant  of  the  ways  of  others,  that  his  system  is  not 
wholly  bad,  and  that  for  Russia  perhaps  it  would  be  even 
of  more  value  to  adopt  it  than  to  rid  itself  of  a  czar  and  a 
bureaucracy.  It  was  the  defects  of  Russian  character, 
the  incapacity  of  the  Russian  for  sustained,  methodical, 
unbeautiful  effort  that  made  czardom  and  its  attendant 
evils  possible.  Americans  might  submit  to  the  autocracy 
of  a  czar  but  he  would  need  to  be  an  efficient  czar  who 
came  to  work  on  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  well  for  the  American 
business  man  dealing  with  the  Russian  to  make  up  his 
mind  that  the  Russian's  theories  of  life  are  not  the  whims 
of  a  moment,  but  the  product  of  long  centuries  of  develop- 
ment, and  consequently  whether  or  not  they  are  fitted  for 
this  particular  age,  they  cannot.be  altered  to  order.  The 
Russian  will  probably  continue  drinking  his  weak  tea  dur- 
ing office  hours  and  making  his  business  relations,  out- 
wardly at  least  to  partake  of  some  of  the  appearance  of  a 
social  visit.  All  this  may  be  irritating  to  the  American 
who  is  anxious  to  close  up  "his  deal  and  get  the  next  train 
for  Omsk,"  but  he  will  have  to  submit  to  it  with  whatever 

grace  he  has  at  his  command.  The  Russian  is  partly 
>riental  and  the  American  hopelessly  Occidental.  In  the 
old  days  this  was  a  matter  of  but  occasional  interest,  for 
each   went  his  own   way  without  much  concern  for  the 

?:oing  of  the  other.  Henceforth,  however,  it  will  be  dif- 
erent  The  East  and  the  West  will  have  to  meet  in  the 
market  place  and  do  business  with  each  other.  Of  ne- 
cessity this  must  result  in  a  compromise.  It  will  not 
be  like  the  old  days  of  trade  when  the  buyer  had  many 
sellers  to  pit  one  against  the  other.  The  American  for 
some  time  to  come,  whatever  his  ability  or  the  quality  of 
his  wares,  will  be  the  seller,  and  the  buyer  will  not  be  in  a 
position  to  be  an  exacting  chooser.  The  West  may  think 
that  the  East  is  slow  and  lazy;  the  East  may  consider 
the  West  abrupt  and  impolite,  but  they  will  have  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  each  other;  and  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
theory  of  life  and  his  system  of  doing  business  and  is  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  more  alterations  than  he  may 
find  it  necessary  in  order  to  expedite  the  matters  he  has 
in  hand. 


Importance  of  Raw  Material 
Importation 

Real  factors  in  foreign  trade  building  are  not  merely 
exuberances  of  spirit  over  prospects  of  orders  and  en- 
thusiasm in  filling  them.  Nor  is  sustained  effort  all  that 
is  required;  these  are  truly  important,  but  they  are  su- 
perficial; no  deeper  than  the  cuticle.  The  real  basic  fac- 
tors are  more  deeply  embedded.  They  become  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  growth  whose  taproots  extend  into 
economics. 

But  what  are  the  real  factors  in  trade  building?  Suc- 
cinctly stated:  raw  materials,  power,  labor  and  capital. 
Purposely  misquoting  the  rich  young  man  of  Biblical 
fame:  "All  these  we  have."  Yes,  we  have  them,  and 
in  abundance  for  the  time  being,  but  not  inexhaustible, 
especially  as  to  new  materials  and  labor,  two  of  the  most 
important  factors. 

The  first  can  be  supplied  and  in  unlimited  quantities,  not 
alone  from  our  domains,  but  through  importation  from 
abroad.    The  necessity  for  raw  materials  in  foreign  trade 


building  over  the  other  four  factors  mentioned  is  beyond 
all  question  paramount.  This  class  of  material  is  not 
only  a  prerequisite  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  ex- 
port, but  the  physical  construction  of  the  world  is  such 
that  natural  products  to  whatever  kingdom  (animal,  veg- 
etable, or  mineral)  they  belong,  must  in  many  cases  be 
transported  or  their  use  be  dispensed  with  by  many  ag- 
gregations of  peoples.  This,  therefore,  injects  transporta- 
tion as  a  vital  element  into  consideration,  affording  a*  me- 
dium through  which  return  cargo  is  supplied. 

Imports  of  Highest  Importance 
Imports,  therefore,  especially  if  they  are  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial variety,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  It  is  desirable  to  export  our 
manufactured  goods;  and  the  more  highly  manufactured, 
the  more  desirable  the  export  operation,  but  this  is  a 
secondary  desideratum  when  compared  with  the  first 

Eventually,  however  abundant,  our  raw  materials  (in 
many  lines  at  least)  will  be  depleted  and  must  be  replen- 
ished from  elsewhere.  Again,  notwithstanding  we  have 
vast  areas  and  diversified  climates,  there  are  some  classes 
of  raw  materials  •  indispensable  to  the  export  trade  and 
to  industries  that  must  be  obtained  from  abroad.  It  is 
of  utmost  import,  therefore,  that  we  get  these  from  the 
sources  of  greatest  supply,  where,  generally,  they  can  be 
secured  at  the  most  favorable  figures.  In  the  getting  of 
them,  we  can  often  give  in  exchange  our  highly  manu- 
factured commodities.  In  the  operation,  too,  we  furnish 
a  return  cargo  for  the  transportation  medium  that  con- 
veys the  export  article  to  its  destination,  thereby  serving 
a  very  important  economic  factor  for  reducing  freight 
rates ;  for  a  voyage  of  x-miles  plus  a  return  equals  2x-miles, 
and  if  one-half  of  that  distance  is  without  cargo,  there  is 
an  economic  loss  to  some  one. 

While  our  exporters  in  1915  were  sending  abroad  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  nearly  three  billion  dollars,  over- 
seas traders  were  equally  as  alert  in  bringing  in  some 
billion  and  a  half  dollars*  worth  of  imports.  Practically 
the  same  ratio  has  been  maintained  for  several  years, 
something  like  two  to  one  in  favor  of  exports,  so  far  as 
values  are  concerned. 

Practice  Highly  Satisfactory 

This  practice  should  be  considered  highly  satisfactory 
to  American  business  men,  since  it  retains  the  balance  of 
trade  largely  in  our  favor  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to 
equalize  the  outgoing  and  incominp:  tonnage.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  outgomg  tonnage,  consisting 
largely  of  manufactured  articles,  is  less  bulky  and  worth 
more  than  incoming  cargoes  of  raw  materials.  So  long 
as  a  nation  can  maintain  such  a  division  of  its  imports 
and  exports  as  to  value  and  character,  conditioned  as  above, 
it  can  justly  congratulate  itself  on  its  foreign  trade. 

But  it  has  not  been  so  long  in  the  history  of  tiie  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  that  these  happy  conditions 
prevailed  here.  Heretofore,  we  exported  entirely  too  much 
raw  material  and  semi-manufactured  goods. 

The  importer  correctly  divides  the  articles  he  handles 
into  two  broad  classes — staples  and  specialties.  The  United 
States  has  likewise  heretofore  exported  too.  much  and  im- 
ported too  little  of  the  first  class.  Staples  are  further 
subdivided  into  (1)  Crude  products,  such  as  rubber,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  flax,  dyes,  etc.— products  which,  per  se,  cannot 
divert  directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  but  must  undergo 
further  manufacture;  (2)  semi-staples  such  as  the  various 
fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  the  plain  silks,  and  like  articles. 

The  trade  of  that  country  whose  imports  of  the  first 
class  predominate  over  the  second  class,  except  in  those 
articles  where  the  climatic  and  other  natural  conditions 
render  home  production  impracticable,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered highly  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  foreign  transac- 
tions are  concerned. 

Commodities  From  Elsewhere 
But  there  are  certain  commodities  we  cannot  at  present 
produce,  at  least  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  must  have 
from  elsewhere.  They  are :  Crude  rubber,  tin,  antimony, 
silk,  coffee,  tea,  copra,  many  of  the  dyes ;  and  others  could 
be  mentioned.    There  are   many  articles  of  which  we  have 
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a  minimum  supply,  but  which  might  be  produced  at  home 
in  adequate  quantities  by  the  effective  use  of  brains,  labor 
and  capital  at  a  cost  reasonable  enough  to  discourage 
their  importation  in  large  quantities,  such  as  rice,  lead, 
zinc,  flax,  sugar,  chemicals,  and  many  of  the  fibers  and 
crude  metals.  Yet,  the  importation  of  these,  latter  are 
not  unimportant  in  the  sustentation  of  a  large  foreign 
trade. 

The  importance  of  import  trade  to  this  country  is  not 
measured  alone,  nor  should  it  be  measured  thus,  by  profits 
accruing  from  the  resale  of  foreign  products  brought  here. 
The  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  commodities  that  have 
been  coming  annually  into  the  United  States  for  the  past 
ten  years  have  furnished  enormous  additional  profits  in 
the  nature  of  railroad  earnings  on  traffic  from  the  receiv- 
ing port  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  of  yearly  balances 
of  harbor,  transportation  and  terminal  companies.  The 
profits  of  exchange  dealers  through  whom  financing  of 
purchases  have  been  negotiated  have  not  been  insignifi- 
cant 

Other  Sources  of  Profits 

Referring  to  the  other  possible  sources  of  profits  not 
to  be  ignored,  a  certain  prominent  broker  and  attorney  for 
one  of  the  large  importing  houses  of  New  York  City  said 
not  long  ago,  and  which  is,  pertinent  to  what  has  preceded, 
that  seven  thousand  employees  are  kept  constantly  at 
work  administering  tariff  laws  and  collecting  duties  that 
are  imposed  through  the  Customs  Department  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  result  of  the  import  trade.  Quoting  him 
verbatim,  he  further  stated:  "As  a  source  of  income  to 
the  federal  government,  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the 
thousands  of  industries  that  rely  upon  foreign  products 
for  part  of  their  manufacturing  processes,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  for  the  large  body  of  importers,  customs  brok- 
ers, harbor  and  terminal  organizations,  and  the  handlers 
of  incoming  traffic,  as  well  as  for  the  men  who  take 
care  of  the  international  financial  operations  that  these 
imports  entail,  this  half  of  our  foreign  commerce  deserves 
thorough  study  and  careful  attention. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  importance,  however,  is  the  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  importing  the  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture and  eventually  exportation.  This  suggests  the 
"free  port"  idea,  a  subject  in  itself,  of  no  inconsequential 
magnitude.  However,  by  operating  under  the  present  ex- 
isting laws,  and  by  means  of  drawbacks,  the  same  results 
can  be  accomplished  through  importing  the  raw  mate- 
rial, manufacturing  under  stipulated  regulations,  and  ex- 
porting the  finished  product,  thus  encouraging  and  suc- 
coring direct  steamship  lines  between  two  given  ports,  by 
supplying  them  with  cargo  each  way.  Other  benefits 
accruing  would  be  the  employment  of  labor  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  products  and  preserving  some  of  the  rapid- 
ly vanishing  supplies  of  certain  raw  material  needed  in 
home  consumption. 


Advertising  and  Salesmanship 

No  two  authorities  are  exactly  of  the  same  mind  as  to 
the  uniquely  proper  way  to  advertise  effectively  for  for- 
eign sales.  All  are  agreed  that  personal  representation  has 
first  place  among  numerous  methods  of  foreign  trade 
propaganda. 

Looking  at  the  hydra-headed  subject  from  the  broad 
view  point  of  the  business  man  who  lays  out  his  foreign 
trade  policy  for  a  future  development  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  the  intention  that  it  grow  gradually  year  by 
year  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — and  this  truly  is  the 
proper  fashion  to  lay  out  an  export  policy — there  is  ar- 
gument favoring  all,  not  by  any  means  unequal  in  their 
importance.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  preponderance 
of  argument  in  favor  of  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  That  the  many  combined,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
would  obtain  better  results,  is  not  sufficient  argument 
against  a  just  balancing  of  their  comparative  merits.. 
Measured  from  the  point  of  view  of  aggregate  orders 
obtained  by  the  export  concerns  of  the  United  States, 
those  secured  through  sources,  other  than  personal  rep- 
resentation abroad,  unquestionably  exceed  in  volume. 


Publicity  Important 

That  it  is  all  important  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
prospective  customer  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  serious 
discussion.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  publicity, 
and  there  are  fewer  fishes  of  all  kinds  and  species  spread 
out  over  the  seven  seas  than  there  are  varieties  of  pub- 
licity. How  exasperatingly  general  the  above  proposition! 
Yet  specifically  stated,  it  is  equally  true.  For  the  epitome 
of  publicity — ^the  export  trade  journal — were  it  a  sentient 
creature,  could  not  do  less  than  admit  the  relative  import- 
ance of  other  mediums,  such  as  house  organs,  dail^  papers, 
technical  periodicals,  secular  publications,  home  literature, 
and  numerous  others,  to  say  nothing  of  catalogues,  pos- 
ters, hand  bills,  stamps,  sticking  designs  and  devices, 
letterheads  and  little  novelties,  moving  pictures,  and  other 
illustrations  allusively  arranged  to  attract  ocularly  the  at- 
tention. These  are  a  few  of  the  many  mediums  of  pub- 
licity. Advertising  is  one  of  its  species  and  is  as  es- 
sential to  foreign  trade  development  as  the  raw  materials 
are  to  the  manufacturer  of  articles  for  that  trade. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  personal  ele- 
ment is  not  of  paramount  importance  as  a  factor,  for  if 
exporters  of  the  United  States  are  to  succeed  as  com- 
petitors with  European  and  Japanese  merchants  abroad, 
the  personal  element  must  be  extended  in  their  dealings 
with  foreign  markets  the  world  around.  It  is  not  only 
the  surest  means  of  trade  development,  but  its  great  su- 
periority over  every  other  means  is  unquestioned  by  those 
who  know  foreign  trade  in  all  its  ramifications.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  factory 
salesman,  or  the  representative  of  the  export  commission 
house,  or  merchant  to  visit  every  possible  foreign  market, 
nor  can  he  even  visit  all  the  most  important  markets  that 
should  be  exploited. 

Again,  even  if  the  salesman  is  employed  there  still  re- 
mains and  always  will  remain,  the  absolute  necessity  for 
advertising  as  an  adjunct  in  foreign  countries. 

Of  the  three  "words'*  in  foreign  trade  promotion — 
written  or  correspondence,  printed  or  advertising,  spoken 
or  salesmanship  or  salesmanship  abroad — the  later  should 
be  classed  first  as  a  fructifier  of  results.  While  the  variety 
of  publicity  is  indisputably  important  to  arrest  attention, 
and  the  personal  representation  is  a  major  requisite  to 
trade  getting,  still  advertising  when  appropriately  ar- 
ranged and  judiciously  distributed  is  essential  to  edu- 
cate the  public  for  a  definite  purpose.  Besides  being  one 
of  the  modes  of  publicity,  it  is  an  able  adjunct  to  all  other 
modes  that  cannot  be  omitted  without  affecting  adversely 
final  results.  While  only  a  form  of  publicity,  it  con- 
sists of  many  kinds.  There  is  advertising  with  a  first 
object  of  increasing  foreign  connections,  of  establishing 
agencies,  dealers  and  distributors,  and  even  reaching  to 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Then,  too,  there  is  advertising 
designed  primarily  to  attract  attention  purely  along  the 
lines  of  general  publicity.  Of  local  advertising  in  foreign 
markets  to  effectively  increase  local  trade  of  agents,  deal- 
ers and  distributors  whole  volumes  could  be  written,  al- 
though this  sort  of  advertising  is  more  desirable  in 
stimulating  sales  of  small  wares,  novelties,  etc.,  than  other- 
wise. It  should  not  be  supposed,  as  not  infrequently  it 
is  by  the  inexperienced  in  foreign  trade,  that  the  newspaper, 
trade  journal  and  magazine  announcements  constitute  for- 
eign advertising  in  toto.  On  the  contrary,  this  manner  of 
advising  the  foreign  public  of  your  wants  and  stimulating 
a  desire  for  mutual  co-operation,  comprehends  all  propa- 
ganda work,  such  as  catalogues,  booklets,  leaflets  used  as 
envelope  stuffers,  and  as  one  writer  well  known  in  foreign 
trade  circles  says:  "A  service  department,  including  deal- 
er's helps  and  hints  and  assistance  to  operators  in  general 
— the  maintaining  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
buyers  and  users." 

Salesmen's  Success 

Success  of  the  salesman  abroad  is  dependent,  not  so 
much  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of 
the  countries  he  exploits,  though  these  are  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  inconsequential,  but  rather  upon  a  thor- 
ough, a  painstaking  knowledge  of  the  goods  he  repre- 
sents.   How  they  are  manufactured,  how  they  are  classed. 
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how  they  are  packed  and  priced  for  foreign  markets  are  es- 
sential features  of  which  he  should  have  an  expert  know- 
ledge. Secondarily,  but  of  little  less  importance  for  his 
complete  success,  is  a  hearty  co-operation  and  intimate 
relationship  with  the  export  manager  of  the  house  he  rep- 
resents. And  here  is  where  the  advertising  manager 
shines  forth  to  the  best  advantage  should  the  house  he  rep- 
resents have  for  its  object  the  conquest  of  foreign  mar- 
kets. That  the  advertising  manager  should  heartily  co- 
operate with  the  export  manager  in  the  development  of 
business  through  correspondence,  and  in  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  his  salesman  abroad  goes  without  saying.  Be- 
sides being  a  good  salesman  in  the  art  of  selling,  as  exem- 
plified by  his  personally  meeting  the  customers,  the  sales- 
man should  unquestionably  know  how  to  effectively  talk 
on  paper.  In  this  connection  the  advertising  manager 
is  of  incalculable  value  to  the  representative  abroad  if 
he  is  able  easily  to  develop  propaganda  work  through  cor- 
respondence. 

A  feeling  of  mutual  interest  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  his  foreign  customer  must  be  engendered  some 
way,  for  men  of  whatever  nationality,  all  else  being  equal, 
prefer  to  buy  from  people  they  know  and  continue  with 
them  for  long  periods.  And  while  no  manufacturer  or 
exporter,  however  many  representatives  he  maintains 
abroad,  can  be  acquainted  with  all  of  his  trade  personally, 
he  may,  nevertheless,  approximate  such  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance through  mediums  of  correspondence  and 
advertising,  whether  in  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  or 
in  protecting  it  after  once  having  been  secured. 

One  authority  has  summarized  the  subject,  though  stac- 
cato, yet  how  wisely  you  may  be  your  own  judge.  He 
said :  "Know  your  customers  in  person  whenever  you  can. 
When  you  cannot,  know  them  on  paper.  Salesmanship  on 
paper  is  the  greatest  single  element  in  any  export  trade 
promotion.  Enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  your  customers 
can  be  created  only  by  the  enthusiasm  that  you  take  pains 
to  instill.  A  thorough  study  of  the  foreign  problems  is  the 
only  road  that  will  lead  to  a  successful  foreign  trade." 

The  various  phases  incident  to  securing  orders  abroad 
have  thus  been  generalized,  then  summarized,  and  it  now 
remains  to  amplify. 

Determining  a  Policy 

A  merchant,  we  will  say,  decides  to  enter  a  foreign 
field.  He  first  determines  his  policy,  including  various 
lines  of  goods,  countries  to  be  exploited,  sums  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  propaganda  work,  etc.  He  himself,  or  some 
member  of  the  concern,  then  visits  the  proposed  field  of 
operation  abroad.  While  on  the  ground  he  may  estab- 
lish agencies,  or  form  connections.  Most  likely  he  will 
return  without  having  done  either.  Up  to  now  he  has 
not  taken  an  order  or  attempted  to  do  so.  Likely  his  next 
step  will  be  to  select  his  best  salesman  and  properly  equip 
him  for  the  field,  or  fields  selected. 

Arrived  on  the  field  of  action  this  salesman,  whom  we 
will  suppose'  is  in  full  rapport  with  the  advertising  man- 
ager and  export  manager  of  the  house,  will  proceed  to 
cover  the  market  with  the  view  of  securing  orders.  He  will 
be  the  judge  of  the  amount  of  advertising,  the  character 
of  same,  and  whether  it  will  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of 
the  local  agent  or  distributor,  or  to  the  ultimate  consum- 
er. The  determination  of  those  points  will  indicate  to  a 
large  extent  the  medium  through  which  a  house  will  be 
advised  to  advertise,  and  the  character  of  the  publication 
selected,  as  well  as  the  probable  amount  of  advertising 
necessary  to  properly  sell  the  goods  to  a  maximum  sum. 
This  might,  by  a  good  judge  of  the  market  exploited, 
be  considered  beneficial. 

Foreign  Import  Relations 
Agitation  in  the  minds  of  business  men  is  by  no  means 
limited  regarding  foreign  import  restrictions  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  various  foreign  countries,  and  the 
indications  are  that  in  the  same  proportion  as  these  restric- 
tions increase  in  number,  so  will  increase  the  serious  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  business  men.  That  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire patience  and  the  lapse  of  considerable  time  before 
commerce  swings  back  to  normal  has  recently  begun  to 
dawn  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  bccn  in  a  position 


to  size  up  the  situation  in  its  broader  aspects.  Congress 
will,  unquestionably,  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  accu- 
mulating demands  on  exporters  and  the  various  govern- 
mental functionaries  must  eventually  take  a  hand  in  the 
interests  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  by 
counter  restrictions;  otherwise  the  outlook  for  American 
business  men  abroad  is  by  no  means  roseate.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  has  already  sensed  the 
increasing  need  of  some  remedial  regulations  and  in  this 
connection  business  men  have  been  advised  of  the  restric- 
tions put  into  effect  to  date  by  the  leading  European  coun- 
tries. The  action  is  probably  more  to  put  them  on  guard  in 
their  future  transactions  than  to  offer  any  specific  remedy. 
As  far  back  as  the  spring  of  last  year  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  announced  that  British  prohibition  on 
imports  were  not  intended  to  be  absolute,  but  to  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  "the  limitation  or  control  of  shipment 
and  distribution  of  goods  according  to  the  best  interests 
of  that  country.  The  authorities  gave  at  that  time  as 
reasons:  the  shortage  of  tonnage,  the  necessity  of  giving 
priority  to  shipments  of  foods,  the  enforcing  of  economy 
in  expenditures  for  luxuries,  and  the  importance  of  expe- 
diting manufacturing  for  war  purposes  which  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  establishing  this  control  and 
subsequently  disclaimed  any  intention  of  an  absolute  ex- 
clusion, embodied  in  a  statemeat  that  the  imports  of  goods 
under  license  might  even  show  an  increase  over  normal 
imports  when  the  goods  were  of  an  essential  character. 
This  was  strictly  a  war  measure  and  perfectly  jutifiable  at 
that  time.  But  how  does  this  line  of  reasoning  square  with 
what  follows  of  recent  date? 

British  Withdrawal  of  Prohibition 
As  late  as  January  28th  of  the  present  year,  there  was 
announced  by  the  Journal  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
the  withdrawal,  effective  on  March  1,  1919,  of  certain  im- 
port prohibitions.  Prior  to  that  time  there  had  been  pub- 
lished a  list  of  manufactured  articles  beginning  with 
"aluminum  powder*'  and  extending  through  the  entire 
alphabet  down  to  and  including  "weights  and  measures," 
which  included  not  only  a  large  number  of  specified  com- 
modities, but  comprehended  many  more  which  were  in- 
cluded in  general  terms.  However,  the  order  was  abro- 
gated and  in  the  abrogation  of  this  date  at  which  general 
license  would  be  permitted,  thus  placing  the  articles  re- 
ferred to  upon  a  strict  import  prohibition,  a  rule  was  pro- 
mulgated extending  the  general  license  to  a  number  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  -  fruits,  nuts,  oils  and  gum-produdng 
commodities,  skins  and  hides,  sugar  cane,  timber  dunnage 
used  as  temporary  ship-fittings,  unmanufactured  and  manu- 
factured tobacco,  wood-flour,  etc. 

In  contrast  to  this,  however,  the  Ministerial  decree  of 
January  20th,  published  by  the  French  Government  partially 
removes  French  import  prohibitions.  The  list  is  long  and 
comprehends  a  number  of  commodities.  The  most  im- 
portant classes  of  articles,  however,  for  which  import 
licenses  are  still  required,  include  textile  material  and 
manufactures  thereof,  paper  and  paper  manufactures  other 
than  newspaper  and  periodical  publications,  boots  and 
shoes,  metals,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery  (with 
certain  exceptions)  furniture,  vehicles,  and  smaU  wares 
and  instruments.  With  these  restrictions  set  forth  in  de- 
tail under  the  above-mentioned  decree,  a  statement  follows 
that  the  control  of  many  other  classes  of  articles  has  been 
relaxed  and  exporters  should  assure  themselves  that  goods 
are  no  longer  on  the  prohibited  list  before  making  ship- 
ment without  French  import  licenses. 

In  Belgium  a  royal  decree,  dated  November  18,  1918, 
published  in  The  Moniteur  Beige,  provides  that  tiie  export 
of  goods  of  all  kinds  by  land  or  sea  would  be  effected  only 
by  licenses  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister 
of  Economic  Affairs.  The  decree  was  "water-tight"  and 
so  thoroughly  to  the  point  as  to  provide  for  the  institution 
of  a  committee  on  exportation  and  importation  which 
would  be  fully  empowered  as  to  the  general  condition  to 
which  the  issuance  of  the  license  should  be  subject,  as  well 
as  to  the  class  of  goods  which  would  be  affected. 

Regulations  Brought  Up  to  Date 
These  regulations  were  brought  up  to  date  in  a  publica- 
tion of  January  9th  to  the  effect  that  licenses  for  the  ira- 
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portation  of  food  stuffs,  clothing,  textiles,  and  tobacco 
were  to  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Labor  and 
Rcvictualing.  Licenses  .for  the  importation  of  all  other 
commodities  to  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Economic 
Affairs,  with  further  provision  that  when  the  consignees 
were  Belgians,  application  for  import  license  would  only 
be  received  after  a  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  their  respective  districts.  Other 
consignees  should  make  their  applications  for  import  licenses 
to  their  respective  Legations  at  Brussels,  to  be  in  turn  pre- 
sented to  the  competent  Belgian  Ministry.  This  govern- 
ment, however,  stated  that  import  licenses  were  no  longer 
required  for  certain  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  condiments,  and 
soap. 

Canadian  restrictions  on  imports  of  date  the  latter  part 
of  last  year  were  by  Order  in  Council  to  replace  the  list 
of  import  restrictions  issued  June  13,  1918.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  in  the  number  of  import  prohibi- 
tions Canadian  authorities  have  acted  in  co-operation  with 
the  United  States  War  Trade  Board  and  the  list  of  prohib- 
ited imports  into  Canada  is  quite  similar  to  that  in  force  in 
this  country.  The  regulations  governing  these  import  re- 
strictions are  comprehended  in  three  groups. 

Articles  Only  Under  License 

The  first  group  comprises  articles  which  may  be  imported 
from  all  foreign  countries  only  under  license  and  covers  a 
large  number  of  commodities;  while  the  second  group 
comprises  articles  for  which  no  special  authority  is  re- 
quired, from  the  United  States,  Newfoundland,  and  St. 
Pierre,  Miquelon,  but  which  are  subject  to  license  from 
other  countries.  This  group  included  enumerated  articles 
from  "acids"  down  to  and  including  "zinc,"  and  takes  into 
consideration  the  great  bulk  of  those  commodities  which 
the  United  States  has  for  export,  and  in  addition  a  large 
number  of  raw  materials  from  tropical  countries.  Under 
the  third  group  are  included  certain  restricted  imports, 
which,  under  the  rule  of  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board, 
may  be  admitted  into  Canada  without  license  when  im- 
ported from  British  and  allied  countries.  These  articles 
are  very  few  in  number  and  apply  principally  to  blue  prints 
and  building  plans,  photographs,  drawings,  pictures,  illus- 
trations, prints,  engravings  sent  without  charge  to  Canadian 
importers,  and  articles  admitted  temporarily  by  the  Can- 
adian Customs,  conditional  on  re-exportation,  such  as 
articles  for  exhibition  purposes,  tourists'  outfits,  etc.  It  is 
noted,  however,  that  there  is  no  prohibition  against  such 
articles  as  acorn  nuts,  cocoanuts,  bananas,  green  apples, 
citrus  fruits  generally,  shaddocks,  beans  and  other  pulse 
foods,  canned  vegetables  generally,  and  certain  of  the 
tubers.  Sunday  school  lesson  pictures,  as  well  as  Bible 
illustrations  and  photographs,  where  the  number  does  not 
exceed  three,  sent  by  friends  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  are  admitted. 

The  tardiness  with  which  restrictions  on  exports  from 
the  United  States  have  been  removed  has  been  a  source  of 
no  little  concern  on  the  part  of  exporters  here.  But  in  view 
of  the  continued  import  restrictions  in  European  countries 
there  are  just  grounds  for  pessimism  and  demand  for  reme- 
dial measures.  It  was  in  European  countries  that  the 
American  had  built  his  highest  hopes  of  finding  the  prin- 
cipal markets  for  his  manufactured  goods  after  the  war. 
Instead,  however,  he  finds  a  wall  of  restriction  in  the  form 
of  extensions  as  to  time  for  the  lapse  of  limitation  and  en- 
largement as  to  the  number  of  articles  affected.  In  the 
Wattersonian  style  it  is  not  so  germane  to  the  question: 
"Where  are  we  at?"  but  rather,  whereunto  are  we  headed? 


A  Few  Hints  to  Beginners  in  the 
Export  Trade 

NOTE— The  foUowlnf  article  Is  connned  to  hints  to  tMglnnera  and  should  not 
be  omfnsed  with  the  series  of  articles  constituting  the  first  part  oi  this  de- 
partment  It  Is  confined,  as  its  title  implies,  to  liints  to  beginners,  whereas 
the  series  referred  to  deals  with  the  more  important  phases  of  the  business  in 
a  much  more  complete  and  comprehensive  manner. 

America  is  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  a  great 
exporting  nation.  Undoubtedly  many  readers  will  ridi- 
cule the  idea  and  point  to  the  gigantic  customs  returns 
in  refutation.    Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  at  pres- 


ent we  are  not  a  great  exporting  nation.  Undoubtedly, 
we  have  a  few  merdiant  princes  among  us  who  have  done 
big  things  on  a  big  scale  and  who  can  rank  with  the  lead- 
ing firms  of  England  and  Germany,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  our  exporters  and  importers  are  hardly  out  of  their 
swaddling  clothes.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Here 
at  home  we  had  a  vast  domestic  trade,  and  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  we  had  all  we  could  handle  success- 
fully and  foreign  trade  was  with  us  very  greatly  a  side 
line. 

Our  Position  to  Other  Countries 

With  Germany  and  England  the  case  was  very  different ; 
their  colonization  schemes  alone  brought  them  a  wealth 
of  trade ;  their  flags  were  carried  over  all  the  seas  of  the 
universe;,  their  vast  shipping  accommodations  sufficed  to 
carry  their  goods  everjnvhere,  they  sent  their  pioneers  to 
every  part  of  the  globe,  they  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
in  opening  up  unknown  countries,  they  developed  the  re- 
sources of  these  countries  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
educated  the  natives  toward  civilized  requirements.  They 
sent  missionaries  and  emissaries  who  dwelt  among  the 
peoples  of  the  far-distant  lands  who  learned  their  cus- 
toms, their  mannerisms,  habits  and  requirements.  They 
profited  by  these  methods,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion saw  enormous  advances  made  in  their  commercial 
activities  throughout  the  world.  They  catered  for  for- 
eign trade  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  and  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  Germany  made  it  the  first  object, 
domestic  trade  being  with  this  country  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. It  was  a  compulsory  measure  for  their  very 
existence  as  great  nations. 

We  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  our  future  operations  can  alone  show  which  is  the 
correct  method  of  looking  at  the  question,  were  not  placed 
in  their  position.  We  were  self-contained  and  could  pro- 
duce and  consume  practically  all  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  required  only  to  seek  a  few  of  the  raw  materials 
of  foreign  lands.  There  were,  of  course,  many  notable 
exceptions;  but,  speaking  broadly,  we  were  a  "home  na- 
tion." 

Spasmodically,  and  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way  we 
did  export,  but  we  usually  did  this  when  home  trade  was 
bad,  and  then  we  sought  foreign  markets  in  a  perfunctory 
way  as  a  dumping  ground  for  our  over-proauction.  In 
some  cases  we  were  successful,  but  when  trade  again 
picked  up  at  home  our  interests  in  foreign  countries  greatly 
relaxed,  in  many  cases  orders  were  not  filled  and  often 
no  consideration  whatever  was  given  to  repeats,  so  much 
so  that  frequently  no  acknowledgment  whatever  was  sent 
or  explanation  given  why  foreign  orders  were  not  exe- 
cuted. Such  methods  could  not  result  in  or  hope  for  any 
permanence  of  export  trade,  and  very  naturally  many  who 
would  have  been  good  customers  were  inclined  to  look 
askance  at  us  while  many  more  who  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  be  good  customers  and  who  were  carefully  watch- 
ing us  were  never  persuaded  to  even  give  us  a  trial 
order. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  was  only  natural  since 
our  great  competitors  were  always  on  the  alert  and  could 
readily  point  out  how  far  superior  was  their  service,  even 
assuming  the  quality  of  the  goods  to  be  the  same.  Service 
always  counts. 

Programmes  Carried  Out  Thoroughly 

We  must  not  forget  that  other  countries  when  entering 
the  foreign  fields  carried  out  their  programmes  very  thor- 
oughly. One  of  their  first  and  most  effective  methods  was 
to  establish  reliable  banking  connections,  either  by  branches 
of  powerful  institutions  at  home  or  by  interesting  the 
natives  of  the  various  countries  and  financially  supporting 
local  institutions.  In  many  cases  they  secured  concessions 
for  railways,  mining,  plantations  and  manufacturing,  and 
thus  while  investing  large  sums  reaped  the  benefits  of  the 
trade  resulting  therefrom.  They  ran  regular  mail  services 
to  all  these  distant  lands  and  encouraged  trade  in  every 
possible  way. 

As  against  all  this,  where  do  we  come  in  as  an  exporter? 
Until  recently  we  have  not  had  a  fleet  worth  the  name, 
we  have  done  practically  no  pioneering  work,  we  have 
invested  but  little  in  foreign  industries,  we  have  secured 
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practically  no  concessions,  in  fact  we  have  not  "thrown 
the  spar  to  catch  the  mackerel."  Therefore  as  an  export- 
ing country  in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  we  are  of  very 
small  caliber. 

True,  on  paper  we  have  through  the  medium  of  the 
world's  conflict  become  the  greatest  exporting  nation  in 
the  world,  but  it  is  only  on  paper.  We  count  the  profits, 
they  are  gigantic,  but  they  are  not  earned  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brows  as  has  been  the  case  with  our  competitors.  They 
have  literally  been  forced  upon  us,  we  did  not  seek  them. 
Now  we  have  tasted  blood  and  we  have  gone  crazy  to  get 
into  the  exporting  game.  That  is  the  whole  situation.  We 
want  to  get  in.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  while  our 
figures  clearly  prove  that  we  are  the  greatest  exporters 
in  the  world,  yet  we  are  not  yet  a  great  exporting  na- 
tion. 

Since  the  war  commenced  tens  of  thousands  of  export 
houses  have  sprung  up,  with  practically  no  knowledge, 
or  at  best,  only  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  foreign  re- 
quirements. They  saw  vast  possibilities  ahead  and  figured 
on  the  success  achieved  by  the  small  number  of  old  estab- 
lished concerns.  They  thought  they  would  be  equally  suc- 
cessful. Some  entered  the  field  without  knowledge  or 
capital.  Their  end  was  inevitable  and  they  were  not 
widely  mourned.  Some  few  made  partial  successes  and 
very  few  succeeded  as  they  anticipated.  An  estimate  was 
published  recently,  showing  that  of  all  the  new  export  com- 
panies starting  during  the  past  four  years  less  than  5  per 
cent  are  still  in  existence.  The  fact  is  patent  that  they 
"rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

To  establish  a  successful  export  business,  the  very  first 
essential  is  patience.  To  expect  immediate  results  is 
imbecile  and  unless  one  is  willing  to  plan  a  thorough  cam- 
paign of  preparation  down  to  the  most  minute  details  he 
had  better  test  his  patience  in  other  lines.  There  is  no  har- 
vest ever  reaped  without  a  seeding  time  beforehand. 

Commencing  to  Realize  Possibilities 

Apparently  now  we  are  commencing  to  realize  the  situa- 
tion and  the  vast  possibilities  opened  up  to  us,  but  we  have 
very  much  to  learn  before  we  can  rank  as  leaders  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Realizing  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  busi- 
ness the  Government  is  establishing  classes  of  instruction 
conducted  by  competent  and  practical  men  which  are  being 
very  largely  attended  by  earnest  students.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  move  in  the  right  direction  and  is  but  tardily 
following  out  methods  adopted  by  Germany  generations 
ago.  This  is  preparatory  work  of  a  practical  nature  which 
portends  for  future  success.  Another  great  factor  in  our 
favor  is  the  enormous  fleet,  our  heritage  of  war,  while 
originally  constructed  for  emergency  reasons,  now  bids 
fair  to  place  us  in  the  front  rank  of  owners  and  car- 
riers, and  will  render  us  independent  of  foreign  tonnage. 
This  once  dark  blot  upon  our  escutcheon  in  the  dajrs  of 
yore  has  at  last  been  wiped  away.  Another  matter  of  vital 
importance  toward  the  proper  conduct  of  foreign  trade  is 
the  establishment  of  proper  banking  facilities  in  the  coun- 
tries we  desire  to  trade  with.  Until  recently  our  own 
banks  with  branches  in  foreign  countries  were  almost  non- 
existent and  we  were  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  for- 
eign institutions.  This  made  business  difiicult,  expensive 
and  terdy  of  accomplishment.  However,  some  of  our  pro- 
gressive institutions  have  sized  up  the  situation  and  have 
already  thrown  out  their  lines  for  direct  trade,  either 
through  the  establishment  of  branches  or  by  forming  sub- 
sidiary institutions.  In  this  important  matter  we  have  very 
much  yet  to  learn,  especially  from  England,  who,  by  re- 
cent amalgamation  has  now  formed  some  half-dozen  of 
the  strongest  institutions  in  the  world,  prepared  to  hmndle 
business  of  any  conceivable  magnitude  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  business  is  to  be  done.  In  this  respect 
she  is  prepared  to  adopt  most  aggressive  methods,  and 
our  own  bankers  might  undoubtedly  profit  from  the  study. 
Germany  is  also  reported  to  be  actmg  on  similar  lines,  but 
her  troubles  are  so  great  and  her  resources  so  crippled 
that  she  is  unlikely  to  become  a  very  dominant  or  promi- 
nent factor  in  the  world's  foreign  trade  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  we  can  largely  account  for  the  foreign 
trade  she  once  handled.  Moreover,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,   her   ultimate   fate   is   largely  a   matter   of   con- 


jecture, and  no  definite  opinion  as  to  her  future  can  be 
formed  until  the  Peace  Conference  has  decided  exactly 
how  to  deal  with  her.  In  certain  places  abroad  our  own 
banking  facilities  were  handled  by  merchant  firms,  them- 
selves in  the  import  and  export  business.  This  naturally, 
while  greatly  to  their  own  advantage,  was  directly  against 
the  interest  of  the  merchants  operating  on  similar  luies  in 
the  same  territory  who  did  not  touch  banking.  The  recent 
rapid  turn  in  the  wheel  of  life  may  probably  be  the  death 
knell  of  private  banking  concerns  and  the  establishment 
of  international  institutions. 

Amalgamation  and  Consolidation 

In  the  same  way  the  enormous  expansion  of  trade 
throughout  the  entire  universe  makes  for  amalgamation 
and  consolidation  of  all  kinds.  Very  much  of  the  future 
trade  will  be  of  such  a  gigantic  nature  as  to  preclude  indi- 
vidual dealing,  and  it  is  for  that  very  reason— foreseeing  the 
difiiculties  that  must  arise— that  France  has  formed  pur- 
chasing associations  to  deal  with  combinations  capable  of 
handling  the  business  on  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  scale. 
So  will  this  call  for  extraordinary  banking  facilities,  for 
these  as  previously  constituted,  would  be  entirely  inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  projects  of  such  magnitude.  This 
was  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  induced  f arseeing 
British  financiers  to  adopt  the  huge  amalgamation  schemes 
referred  to.  At  a  recent  banquet  in  New  York  Mayor 
Florello  H.  la  Guardia  said : 

"There  can  be  no  stable  trade  until  we  Americans  see 
the  need  of  local  banks  in  every  land  we  trade  in. 

"Credits  must  be  handled  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  each  land.    Long  credit  must  be  provided  for." 

At  the  convention,  recently  held  in  New  York,  of  the 
American  Export  Association,  John  F.  Fowler,  vice-presi- 
dent of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  describing  the  export  merchant, 
says : 

"Now,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  export  merchant  embraces  various  capacities,  for 
he  may  either: 

(a)  Purchase  outright,  for  his  own  account 

(b)  Purchase  on  commission,  for  his  principals  abroad. 

(c)  Serve   in  special    lines,   under    factory  arrangements, 
without  extra  charge  to  a  customer  abroad ;  or 

W  ^"  ^^s  duties  of  general  service,  he  may  operate  in 
whichever     form,     according    to    particular     circum- 
stances." 
This  is  an  excellent  definition  and  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration  of  all   beginners   who    are   not   versed    in    the 
true  functions  of  the  exporter  but  who  are  apt  to  look 
upon  the  export  field  as  a  get-rich-quick  paradise. 

Fundamental  Starting  Point 
Having  these  premises  as  a  fundamental  starting  point. 
It  rests  with  the  operator  to  decide  on  his  future  plan  of 
campaign  and  select  one  or  more  of  the  above  methods 
as  his  modus  operandi.  His  next  move  naturally  is  to 
select  the  market  which  appeals  to  him  most  or  for  which 
he  considers  he  is  most  adapted.  The  amount  of  capital  he 
IS  prepared  to  invest  must  be  a  great  influence  in  the  selec- 
tion also,  as  some  countries  operate  almost  entirely  on  a 
cash  basis,  while  in  others  long  credits  are. practically  indis- 
pensable. 

A  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  selected  country, 
while  m  some  cases  not  absolutely  essential,  is  always  a 
very  valuable  asset.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Rus- 
sia and  Latin-America.  It  was  largely  through  this  studv 
of  languages  that  Germany  got  so  far  ahead  of  most  of 
her  competitors.  Nearly  all  her  travelers,  who  practically 
served  an  apprenticeship  before  embarking  on  foreign 
trade  m  foreign  countries,  could  speak  three  or  four  lan- 
guages besides  their  native  tongue,  and  frequently  also  the 
dialect  of  various  tribes  in  the  different  countries  they 
traded  with.  '' 

Then,  there  are  some  would-be  exporters  who,  with  but 
the  veriest  smattbring  of  foreign  trade,  think  all  they  have 
to  do  IS  to  open  an  office,  advertise  in  foreign  publications 
lire  a  stenographer  or  two,  mail  out  thousands  of  circii- 
ars  and  await  results;  possibly  they  are  working  other 
lines  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  putting  any  surplus 
into  their  export  business.  For  such— and  there  are  many 
ot  them— failure  complete  and  utter  must  be  the  result 
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Export  business  cannot  be  treated  as  a  side  line.  It  would 
be  easier  for  a  grade  school  boy  to  pass  a  university  ex- 
amination than  to  make  a  success  of  foreign  trade  under 
such  conditions.  It  requires  the  most  careful  and  minute 
study  from  every  angle. 

Often  Pay  Premiums  to  Learn 

In  England  often  very  large  premiums  were  paid  by 
parents  to  place  their  sons  in  the  offices  of  export  mer- 
chants, where  they  received  several  years'  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  work  before  they  were  considered  in  any  way 
fit  for  positions  carrying  the  slightest  responsibility.  They 
practically  graduated  and  then  were  sent  abroad  to  estab- 
lish branches  or  to  open  up  fresh  connections  in  newer 
fields.  These  men  seldom  failed  to  make  good.  They  had 
the  training  necessary  and  they  entered  whole-heartedly 
into  the  business  which  they  meant  to  be  their  life  work. 
They  were  specialists  in  their  own  particular  line. 

The  would-be  American  exporter  (and  this  article  is 
meant  for  such,  and  in  no  way  reflects  upon  our  many 
fine  old  established  merchants),  must  from  the  outset  very 
clearly  imderstand  that  he  will  only  attain  success  by 
sheer  hard  work  and  application  to  his  subject.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  a  bed  of  roses  or  a  summer  day's  picnic,  and 
if  he  has  any  such  idea  in  his  head  he  had  far  better  select 
some  other  walk  in  life  before  it  is  too  late. 

A  very  practical  plan,  probably  the  best  for  a  young 
man  to  follow,  assuming  that  this  article  will  be  read  by 
young  men,  young  at  any  rate  in  the  export  game,  is  after 
having  selected  his  market  and  made  a  study  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  to  make  a  personal  visit  and  to  carry 
with  him  samples  of  the  goods  which  he  wishes  to  intro- 
duce. Before  doing  this  he  will  naturally  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  one  or  more  manufacturers  to  represent 
them,  and  he  must  be  assured  that  the  firms  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  execute  the  orders  he  secures.  Therefore  it  will  be 
ncessary  to  deal  with  firms  of  sufficient  magnitude  and 
standing,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  put  up  part  of  the 
expense  incurred,  he  will  then  have  some  tangible  guaran- 
tee that  they  wish  to  cultivate  the  export  business.  Dol- 
lars talk  every  time. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  thousands  of  our  manu- 
facturers only  too  anxious  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets, 
but,  who  having  previously  only  done  a  domestic  trade 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  to  go  about  it.  A  union 
of  the  salesmen  now  entering  the  export  field  and  the 
manufacturer  should  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  one. 

Make  Initial  Trip 

A  selling  connection  thus  established  it  remains  for  the 
exporter  to  make  his  initial  trip.  Arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion he  does  not  require  to  unpack  his  samples  at  sunrise 
the  day  before  he  gets  there.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  letters  of  introduction  it  is  as  well  to  present  them 
at  once  and  spend  a  few  days  sizing  up  the  situation, 
listening  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  and,  above  all,  adapting  himself  to 
circumstances. 

He  must  not  attempt  to  dominate  the  situation  and, 
above  all,  he  must  not  try  to  tell  foreigners  how  much  bet- 
ter they  do  things  in  America.  Any  superfluous  gas  he 
has  should  be  let  off  before  arrival  or  in  the  company  of 
his  own  coimtrymen. 

He  will  find  a  little  flattery  not  wasted — ^he  is  vain 
himself  of  his  country — so  why  not  let  the  other  fellow 
have  a  little  natural  vanity  for  his  own  home  land?  To 
carry  it  to  extremes  would  be  like  spreading  butter  with 
a  trowel,  but  when  judiciously  applied  he  would  make 
friends  far  sooner  than  by  assuming  an  aggressive  air  of 
"swank."  He  has  come  to  sell  his  goods  and  must  adopt 
the  methods  best  calculated  to  yield  the  desired  results. 
By  adopting  this  course  he  secures  the  good  will  of  the 
desired  customer,  and  from  hints  received  he  will  natur- 
ally ascertain  the  most  approved  methods  of  approaching 
his  prospect  upon  business,  whether  it  be  before  breakfast 
or  after  dinner,  whether  in  the  office,  the  store,  or  the 
club,  and  if  wise  in  his  generation  he  will  abide  by  the 
customs  of  the  country  and  not  try  and  force  his  ideas 
and  hours.  If  he  does,  but  little  business  will  result.  He 
may  get  one  order— a  small  one  to  get  rid  of  him— but 
never  any  repeats.    His  time  has  been  utterly  wasted.  But 


by  adapting  himself  to  his  customer's  methods— no  mat- 
ter if  they  appear  irksome  and  obsolete — ^he  will  prob- 
ably make  a  lasting  friend,  transact  a  great  volume  of 
business  and  assuredly  get  much  valuable  information  and 
introductions  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  farther 
afield. 

Another  thing  he  must  be  exceedingly  careful  of,  and 
in  this  he  can  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  German's  book,  is 
not  to  try  and  force  the  goods  he  has  to  sell.  It  may  be 
that  he  has  persuasive  selling  ability  and  can  talk  a  cus- 
tomer into  buying  what  will  remam  on  his  shelves  till 
eternity.  Therein  he  makes  a  big  mistake.  By  all  means 
let  him  show  his  goods;  they  may  make  a  hit  and  then 
again  they  may  be  totally  unsuitable  for  one  of  many 
reasons  for  this  particular  market  The  customer  will 
soon  say  what  his  requirements  are  and  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  should  be  promptly  taken  hold  of  by  the 
aspirant  for  orders  who  will  book  according  to  specifi- 
cations. Should  the  goods  turn  out  right  the  nucleus  for 
a  long  and  profitable  business  has  been  formed,  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  has  been  got  in  and  the  exporter  is  on 
the  high  road  to  success.  Once  having  established  a  name 
as  a  reliable  and  careful  correspondent  it  will  not  take 
long  for  your  reputation  to  spread.  Periodical  visits  from 
a  member  of  the  firm  are  always  advisable  to  cement  con- 
nections and  to  keep  up-to-date  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  country.  This,  coupled  with  a  continuous  advertise- 
ment in  one  or  two  leading  trade  journals  circulating  in 
the  territory  covered,  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  your 
name  before  old  clients  and  new  prospects.  Be  sure  and 
make  a  good  display  of  your  cable  address.  If  you  have 
not  one  already  go  to  the  nearest  office  and  register  one 
immediately.  Then  select  and  advertise  the  code  you  in- 
tend to  use.  These  may  appear  trivial  details  but  they  are 
important  ones  and  often  bring  unexpected  orders. 

Working  in  Single  Harness 

All  along  it  is  assumed  that  the  new  exporter  is  working 
absolutely  in  single  harness  and  has  formed  selling  con- 
nections before  leaving  the  United  States.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  that  a  partnership  or  organization  is  formed  which 
would  handle  the  orders  as  sent,  and  in  that  case  they 
might  act  as  merchants,  or  in  one  of  the  other  capacities 
suggested  by  Mr.  Fowler,  when  the  ideas  laid  down  here 
might  be  varied  or  modified  to  meet  the  case. 

But  reverting  to  the  idea  that  the  exporter  is  working 
off  his  own  hat  and  is  ab  initio  his  own  traveler,  if  he 
follows  out  the  plans  outlined  he  will  soon  find  himself 
the  owner  of  a  really  good  business,  his  few  months'  trip 
will  have  been  the  greatest  education  possible  for  him 
and  he  will  return  to  his  office  in  New  York,  Seattle  or 
wherever  it  may  be,  with  every  hope  of  a  prosperous 
future  in  export  trade. 

Always  be  sure  to  pay  most  careful  attention  to  all  in- 
structions given  as  to  packing,  containers  and  methods  of 
transportation;  follow  these  out  to  the  letter.  Your  cus- 
tomer has  specific  reasons  for  giving  these  minute  de- 
tails which  may  not  be  known  to  you  in  a  hurried  visit 
Finally,  execute  all  orders  as  promptly  as  possible,  if  for 
any  unforeseen  reason  there  should  be  any  delay  m  ship- 
ment, write  and  advise  the  reason.  Or  if  the  order  is 
"season's  goods,"  it  might  be  a  wise  policy  to  cable,  as 
no  merchant  wants  to  carry  goods  over  from  one  year 
to  another,  and  although  the  profit  on  that  individual 
transaction  may  be  lost,  the  fact  that  you  are  attending  to 
your  client's  interests  still  further  ingratiates  you  in  his 
favor  and  you  can  look  upon  the  business  of  the  future 
as  yours  almost  by  divine  right.  Last,  but  not  least,  alwasrs 
answer  all  correspondence  minutely,  accurately  and  cour- 
teously.   These  small  attentions  to  details  pay  handsomely. 


Importance  of  Specializing 

When  entering  the  foreign  trade  field  the  first  essen- 
tial is  an  absolutely  open  mmd  and  a  fixed  determination 
not  only  to  study  the  methods  that  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  success  to  our  competitors,  but  to  improve 
on  them.  This  can  only  be  done  by  giving  intelligent 
and  continual  application  to  the  subject.  Success  in 
foreign  trade  will  come  only  to  those  prepared  to  work 
and  work  hard  as  is  the  case  in  any  other  walk  in  life. 
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The  first  step  to  success  is  organization,  the  second, 
development,  and  withal  patience.    A  firm  confining  it- 
self to  foreign  trade  may  act  in  several  ways.     It  may 
import  only,  export  only,  or  combine  the  two  opera- 
tions. An  export  department  may  be  added  to  a  domestic 
business  or  may  be  tacked  on  to  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern and  act  practically  as  a  safety  valve.   In  the  latter 
cases    frequently   importing  is   not   included,    although 
there  are  exceptions  where  large  manufacturers  decide 
to  import  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  their  trade. 
Specializing  in  Goods  and  Territory 
Unless  possessed  of  great  capital,  which  is  seldom 
the  case  with  beginners,  specialize  in  some  particular 
territory  and  also  in  certain  lines  of  goods.     Learn  to 
know  the  countries  you  deal  with  thoroughly  and  your 
goods    from   Alpha  to   Omega,     A  traveller  who   can 
mtelligently  discuss  the  commodity  he  is  oflFering  for 
sale  and  can  trace  it  back  through  all  the  processes  of 
manufacture  to  its  source  of  origin  of  raw  material  will 
so  interest  his  customer  that  he  will  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  carry  away  the   order,  even   against  champion 
salesmen   who   have   only   sales    talk   rolling   off  their 
tongues,  and  who  are  more  or  less  mechanical.    Brains 
and  intelligence  will  nearly  always  carry  the  day.    This 
is   not   written    in   any   way    derogatory   to   high-class 
American  salesmanship  but  with  the  idea  of  impressing 
upon  salesmen  the  extreme  value  of  studying  their  goods 
as  well  as  their  methods  of  selling.    The  dual  combina- 
tion cannot  fail  to  bring  the  best  results. 

Another  method  well  worthy  of  putting  into  practice 
is  to  carefully  follow  up  trade  opportunities  which  are 
published  in  several  of  the  leading  magazines.  Always 
remember  that  these  inquiries  are  received  from  and 
published  in  the  interests  of  |^enuine  traders.  Do  not 
think  they  are  for  idle  curiosity,  and  do  not  send,  as 
some  firms  have  been  known  to  do,  for  a  complete  list 
of  all  inquiries.  It  is  obvious  that  this  only  entails 
needless  trouble  and  waste  of  time  for  all  concerned. 
No  one  firm  can  deal  or  attempt  to  deal  with  every 
inquiry  published.  In  fact  to  write  practically  blindly 
is  like  the  greedy  boy  who  took  all  the  cake  and  while 
he  could  not  eat  it  all,  left  lots  of  others  hungry.  Rest 
assured  that  such  a  procedure  stamps  you  as  a  non- 
desirable  or  a  busybody  who  wants  to  know  what  every- 
body else  is  doing.  Such  methods  accomplish  nothing 
and  do  not  secure  the  best  attention  of  the  service  de- 
partment of  the  magazines  which  publish  the  inquiries. 
Intelligent  Replies  Essential 
The  best  advice  is  to  carefully  select  just  those  in- 
quiries which  commend  themselves  to  you  most  and 
which  require  assistance  in  those  articles  you  specialize 
or  propose  to  specialize  in.  Frequently  a  hundred  or 
more  inquiries  are  received  in  reply  to  a  single  query 
run.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  each  of  the  hundred 
communicated  with  the  advertiser.  It  is  only  natural 
that  he  would  select  at  most,  but  two  or  three,  and 
those  he  did  select  would  be  from  those  whose  replies 
dealt  intelligently  with  the  proposition.  Therefore,  it 
is  necesarry  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  advice,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repetition,  to  know  your  subject  thoroughly; 
select  the  markets  and  goods  you  desire  to  specialize 
in  and  don't  on  any  account  go  outside  your  prescribed 
limit  or  beyond  your  financial  depth.  By  rigidly  adher- 
ing to  these  methods  success  will  come  to  you.  It 
may  at  first  be  slow  but  it  will  be  sure,  for  you  will 
have  founded  your  structure  on  a  solid  rock  and  not 
on  shifting  sand.  Your  business  will  stick  and  grow. 
One  satisfied  customer  often  leads  to  a  second,  a  second 
to   a  third,  until   it   almost  reaches  the   endless   chain 

plan.  , ,  ,,      ,     , 

If  you  had  a  bad  tooth  you  would  naturallv  look 
for  a  dentist  to  extract  it;  you  would  not  think  of  going 
to  a  coal  heaver,  Similarly  a  customer,  say  in  Chile, 
who  wished  to  import  boots  and  shoes  would  get  bet- 
ter results  from  a  firm  specializing  in  those  commodi- 
ties, which  knew  its  trade  from  experience  and  study, 
than  from  a  jack-of-all  trades.  True,  the  latter  might 
supply  you  with  boots,  just  the  same  as  the  coal  heaver 
might  hew  your  tooth  out,  but  the  results  would  in 
both  cases  be  distinctly  unsatisfactory  and  displeasing 


and  certainly  not  be  conducive  to  permanent  business 
relationship. 

Thoroughly  Understand  Your  Product 

In  almost  all  businesses  we  find  specialists  who  con- 
fine their  eflForts  within  certain  prescribed  lines.  By 
concentrating  all  their  energies  they  become  past 
masters  in  the  lines  they  handle.  Their  reputation 
grows  apace  because  they  thoroughly  know  exactly 
what  is  required  even  down  to  the  most  minute  details. 
Outside  their  own  particular  sphere  they  may  not  b<r 
worth  their  salt,  but  by  continued  application. and  care- 
ful, observation  they  have  reached  the  highest  stand- 
ard in  their  own  tracle  and  achieved  the  success  they 
deserve  and  have  earned  by  specializing.  Undoubtedly 
this  theory  holds  good  in  foreign  trade.  Never  attempt 
to  handle  anything  you  don't  thoroughly  understand 
Success  never  comes  that  way.  Specialize  in  a  few 
articles  and  learn  them  ab  initio.  By  degrees  and  by 
constant  application  another  line  or  two  may  be  added 
to  your  list  but  don't  attempt  to  trade  in  them  until 
you  are  in  position  to  both  buy  and  sell  to  advantage. 
To  be  a  good  buyer  is  equally  as  important  as  to  be 
an  efficient  salesman  and  both  departments  are  equally- 
essential  in  foreign  trade. 

How   Requirements   Differ 

Let  us  assume  your  business  is  in  farm  implements. 
You  naturally  wish  to  know  which  field  offers  the 
best  opportunities.  You  may  have  visions  of  captar- 
mg  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  world  with  the  same 
machine.  This  idea  is  absolutely  wrong.  Take,  for 
instance,  Australia  where  the  farms  are  large,  where 
the  farmers  are  advanced  in  their  ideas,  where  the 
Government  will  assist  needy  farmers  through  agri- 
cultural banks  to  finance  their  machinery  bills  when 
required,  and  where  many  others  in  good  positions 
are  anxious  and  willing  to  spend  freely  for  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery,  you  are  practically  dealing  with 
a  progressive  nation  which  is  prepared  to  pay  cash 
for  their  goods. 

Australia  is  a  vast  country  which  readily  appeals  to 
you.  But  you  must  have  exactly  the  goods  wanted, 
for  while  a  potential  buyer,  the  Australian  farmer  is 
inclined  to  be  conservative  and  any  innovations  as 
regards  machinery  require  to  be  thoroughly  demon- 
strated in  a  practical  way  before  he  catches  on.  Com- 
pare this  market  with  that  offered  by  some  of  the 
smaller  Latin- American  republics.  Here  the  more  slow- 
going  southern  races  require  not  only  a  different  class 
of  machine  but  usually  do  their  business  on  long 
credits.  Their  farm  holdings  arc  much  smaller  and 
their  purchasing  power  is  not  so  great.  The  field, 
however,  is  a  vast  one  and  the  opportunities  offered 
arc  very  great.  Profits  probably  may  even  be  greater 
but  the  cash  is  longer  coming  in,  for  in  most  coun- 
tries they  have  not  the  same  financial  facilities  offered 
as  are  provided  by  the  agricultural  banking  methods  of 
Australia. 

Best  to  Concentrate  on  Certain  Field 
This  illustration  is  gfivcn  to  show  the  very  varied 
conditions  pertaining  to  one  trade.  The  goods  that 
will  suit  one  market  are  not  applicable  to  another. 
The  plan  of  campaign  is  different  and  the  conditions 
under  which  business  is  done  are  different.  It  may 
be  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  both  countries,  but  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  will  pay  you  far  better  to  specialize  and  make 
yourself  master  of  certain  defined  territory  on  which 
you  can  concentrate  and  which  may  profitably  employ 
your  undivided  attention. 

Undoubtedly  there  nray  be  new  firms  embarking  on 
the  import  and  export  seas  which  are  so  constituted  as 
to  successfully  handle  many  commodities  and  to  go 
into  the  business  capably  on  general  lines,  but  in  such 
cases  they  must  be  prepared  with  sufficient  capita]  to 
add  branches  under  thoroughly  qualified  department 
managers,  each  fully  equipped  and  up-to-date  as  regrards 
the  goods  in  which  he  specializes  and  with  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  territory  in  which  he  will  operate.  Anything 
short  of  this  spells  disaster. 
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Ports  of  the  Pacific 


ACAJUTLA 
Salvador 

Position:  Latitude  13  degrees  39  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 89  degrees  54  minutes  west.    The  port  of  Sonsonate. 

Population:    About  1,500. 

Imports:  Cotton  and  siTk  goods,  yarn,  hardware,  flour, 
drugs,  etc. 

Exports:  Coffee,  balsam,  hides,  deer  skins,  sugar  and 
indigo. 

Accommodation:  Acajutla  is  an  open  bay  about  62 
miles  southeast  of  San  Jose;  it  is  sheltered  from  the 
southeast  by  the  Remedois  Reef,  a  dangerous  and  exten- 
sive shoal,  extending  from  a  point  of  the  same  name.  The 
salt  water  here  is  very  injurious  to  cables  and  copper. 
Ships  anchor  in  9  to  11  fathoms.  Landing  is  difficult,  and 
ought  to  be  effected  in  a  ^ood  whaleboat.  Merchant  ves- 
sels load  and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means  of  launches, 
or  large  craft  in  the  shape  of  whaleboats.  A  substantially 
built  pier,  fitted  with  cranes,  facilitates  the  landing,  al- 
though at  times  the  surf  renders  it  hazardous.  By  giving 
two  days'  notice,  fresh  provisions  may  be  obtained  in 
large  quantities  from  Sonsonate.  The  old  roadstead  known 
as  Puerto  Viego  (about  J4  mile  west)  is  the  one  now 
mostly  used  by  shipping;  there  is  an  iron  pier  about  234 
metres  in  length,  and  the  railway  to  the  interior  starts 
from  here.  It  is  claimed  that  better  bottom  anchorage  is 
found  in  this  place,  with  the  same  depth.  Ballast  is  thrown 
overboard  a  little  outside  the  anchorage. 

Port  Charges:  The  only  port  charge  is  15c  per  ton, 
pa3rable  in  one  port  only.  Labor:  $2.00  per  day.  Custom 
House,  business  charges,  $16.00.  Sailing  License  and 
Muster  Roll,  $4.00.  The  total  expenses  of  a  vessel  of  304 
tons  reg.,  loading  three-fourths  of  her  cargo  at  Acajutla 
and  the  remainder  at  La  Libertad,  amounted  to  about 
$80.00. 


ACAPULCO 

Mexico 

Position:  Latitude  16  degrees  51 -minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 99  degrees  56  minutes  west. 

Population:    5,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Pilotage  charges:  12  pesos  per 
meter  in  summer  (from  April  16-October  14),  15  pesos 
per  meter  in  winter  (from  October  15- April  15),  also  SO 
per  cent  extra  if  ship  enters  or  sails  at  night,  also  25  pesos 
for  pilot  if  ship  enters  or  sails  at  night  For  opening 
register,  8  pesos  for  foreign  cargo,  2  pesos  local ;  for  clear- 
ance with  cargo,  4  pesos;  for  clearance  at  night,  Sundays 
or  holidays,  the  ship  has  to  pay  salaries  to  such  employees 
in  the  custom  house  and  Capitania  de  Puerto  as  have  to  be 
on  duty  at  time  of  such  work;  permits  can  be  had  from 
6  to  12  and  they  collect  six  hours'  work,  and  from  6  to  6 
they  collect  twelve  hours'  work.  All  payments  to  be  made 
in  Mexican  gold  or  its  equivalent. 


Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  .06  Mexican 
per  ton  at  first  Mexican  port.  Sanitary,  .02  per  ton  at 
first  Mexican  port,  .01  per  ton  subsequent  ports. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
.25  Mexican  per  150  lbs.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  double 
the  above.  Lighterage,  2.00  Mexican  per  ton,  50  per  cent 
overtime.    Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  20.00. 

Accommodation:  No  dock  or  wharf  accommodations. 
For  anchorage,  see  U.  S.  Hydrographic  charts  and  sailing 
instructions.  One  of  the  best  harbors  belonging  to  Mexico 
on  Pacific  Coast. 

Imports :  Cotton,  silks,  wools,  crockery,  general  mer- 
chandise, wines,  liquors,  hardware,  drugs. 

Exports:    Hides  and  skins,  limes,  sesame  seed  cake. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Hudson, 
Billings  V  Cia,  P.  Urnuella  y  Cia,  Sucrs.,  Alzuyeta  y  Cia, 
Sucrs.,  Aristeo  Lobato,  all  general;  Link  Sucrs.,  drugs; 
Garcia,  Luis,  drugs. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Fair  &  Moran,  San 
Francisco;  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Company,  both  running  to 
San  Francisco  and  the  former  stopping  at  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Consular  Representation:  Norway,  Vice-Consul  W.  H. 
Hudson. 


AKAROA 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  43  degrees  51  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 172  degrees  56  minutes  east. 

Population :     1,000. 

Landlocked  harbor,  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  at  low  water. 
Christchurch  is  about  55  miles  southeast  of  here. 


ALBANY 

Western  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  35  minutes  south,  longitude  117 
degrees  45  minutes  east. 

Population:  3,211. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory,  for  overseas  vessels.  From 
sea  into  King  George's  Sound,  10  feet  and  under,  £2; 
10  to  11  feet,  £2  4s;  11  to  12  feet,  £2  8s;  12  to  13  feet, 
£2  15s;  5/-  extra  per  foot  to  21  feet;  21  feet  and  up- 
wards, £5;  same  rates  outwards.  Into  Princess  Royal 
Harbor,  including  navigation  of  Sound,  under  8  feet, 
£2;  8  to  9  feet,  £2  5s;  5/-  extra  per  foot  to  19  feet; 
19  to  20  feet,  £5  12s;  20  to  21  feet,  £5  18s;  21  feet  and 
upwards,  £5  18s;  same  for  outwards. 

Port  charges:  Tonnage  dues,  3d.  per  ton  for  loading 
and  discharging.  Light  dues,  inwards,  2d.  reg.  ton;  out- 
wards, 2d. 

Accommodation :  Recognized  as  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  the  state.  G.  S.  Ry.  jetty,  1350  feet  long,  will  ac- 
commodate vessels  drawing  32  feet.  There  is  a  town 
jetty  for  vessels  of  not  more  than  23  feet.  Abundant 
fresh  water  supply.  3-ton  steam-crane;  5-ton  travelling 
steam-winch.  Admiralty  coaling  station.  Terminal  of 
Great  Southern  railroad  over  which  it  is  341  miles  to 
Perth. 

Imports:  Coal,  general  merchandise. 

Exports:  Wool,  skins,  timber,  sandalwood. 

Albany  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  Princess  Royal 
Harbor  and  King  George's  Sound.  The  channel  is  now 
being  dredged  and  eventually  will  have  a  depth  of 
30  feet  at  low  water. 


if  tk*  PriMlpid  StTMti 


AMAPALA 

Honduras 

Position:  Latitude   13  degrees   13 
gitude  87  degrees  34  minutes  west. 
Population:  2,000. 


minutes  north,  Ion- 
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Imports:  Mining  machinery,  cotton  fabrics,  hardware, 
flour,  and  liquors. 

Exports:  Bar  silver  and  gold,  ore,  coffee,  hides,  dye- 
woods,  etc. 

Accommodation:  There  is  a  fine  harbor,  with  suflicient 
water  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  good  holding  ground. 
Good  water  can  be  obtained,  and  also  fresh  meat,  bread, 
and  meal. 

Port  Charges:  Clearance  Fees,  $3  (U.  S.  cy.).  Boat 
Hire,  $1.50  per  trip.  Ballast,  $3  (U.  S.  cy.)  per  ton. 
Port  Dues  $3  per  vessel.    Brokerage,  $12. 

Stevedoring:  Discharging,  $1.50  (U.  S.  cy.)  per  ton; 
average,  200  tons  per  day.  Labor,  75c  (U.  S.  cy.)  per 
day. 

AMOY 

China 

Position:  Latitude  24  degrees  40  minutes  norths 
longitude  118  degrees  cast. 

Population:  114,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory  if  steamers  anchor;  not  com- 
pulsory if  steamers  proceed  to  recognized  berths,  i.  e. 
buoys.  Charges,  steamers  under  650  tons,  $10.00;  over 
650  tons  l^c  per  reg.  ton.  Sailing  vessels,  under  400 
tons,  $10.00;  over  400  tons,  2^c  per  reg.  ton. 

Port  Charges:  Customs  tonnage  dues  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  Haikwan  (i.  e.  customs)  Tael  0.40  per  net 
registered  ton  and  is  available  at  any  Chinese  Treaty 
Port  for  the  period  of  4  months;  1  Haikwan  Tael  is 
about  Mexican  $1.57.  Pilotage,  Mexican  V/i  cents  on 
registered  tonnage  inwards  and  the  same  rate  outwards. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  are 
the  same  and  are  as  follows  on  chief  commodities — 
Grain,  rice,  wheat  at  2  cents  per  bag;  large  beancake 
and  flour  at  70  cents  per  100  pieces  and  per  100  bags; 
samshu  (a  Chinese  wine)  at  I'H  cents  per  jar;  small 
beancake  at  40  cents  per  100  pieces;  merchandise  (paper, 
tobacco  leaf,  etc.)  at  5  cents  per  package;  sugar  (50  catty 
bags)  at  1  J4  cents  per  bag.  For  overtime,  double  above 
rates.  Coal,  discharging,  Coolie  hire,  22  cents  per  ton; 
boat  hire,  16  cents  per  ton.  Shipping  oflF  bunker  coal. 
Coolie  hire,  18  cents  per  ton,  boat  hire,  16  cents  per  ton. 
For  overtime,  double  above  rates.  Cost  per  day  for  general 
labor,  Mexican  $0.60  per  head.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton, 
Mex.  $0.30  to  $0.35  per  ton.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter 
per  day,  Mex.  $6.00. 

Arccmmodation :  Wharf  accommodation  here  is  nil. 
There  are  two  privately  owned  hulks,  namely  that  of 
the  China  Navigation  Co.  and  the  China  Merchants  S. 
N.  Co.  and  are  solely  for  their  own. vessels.  Steamers 
other  than  those  that  regularly  ply  to  this  port  anchor  in 
the  harbor.  Regular  lines  have  buoys  laid  down  for 
their  use.  Without  the  use  cf  a  pilot  it  is  considered 
safe  for  a  ship  drawing  not  more  than  18  feet  to  enter 


port  at  L.  W.  Springs,  at  L.  W.  Neaps  21  feet.  With 
pilot  a  draft  of  30  feet  at  any  tide  is  thought  safe.  There 
is  one  dock  here,  the  New  Amoy  Dock  Co.,  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  up  to  340  feet  long,  40  feet  beam 
and  a  mean  draft  of  15  feet.  A  large  stock  cf  everything 
necessary  for  repairs  is  always  kept  in  hand. 

Imports:  Beans,  beancake,  flour,  samshu,  rice,  cotton, 
matches,  stockfish,  kerosene  oil,  wheat  and  general  Chinese 
produce. 

Exports:  Paper,  tobacco  leaf,  fruit,  native  brown 
sugar,  earthenware,  tea.  sugar-candy,  grass  cloth,  alum. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Boyd  & 
Co.,  Tait  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Douglas  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.. 
Hongkong.  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow;  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Formosa;  Seang 
Line  of  Steamers,  Amoy,  Swatow,  Hongkong,  Straits, 
Burma;  Ho  Hong  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd..  Amoy,  Swatow,  Hong- 
kong, Straits,  Burma;  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  Amoy. 
Manila;  China  Navigation  Co.,  Amoy,  Manila  and  Shang- 
hai, Amoy,  Hongkong  and  Canton;  Java-China-Japan 
Line,  Java  ports,  Hongkong,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  Dairen  and 
Japanese  ports. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
(C.  E.  Gauss,  Consul),  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Holland,  Portugal,  Japan. 

The  port  of  Amoy  has  dwindled  in  importance  since 
Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan  as  a  result  of  the  Chino- 
Japan  war.  1894.  Up  to  that  time  Amoy  was  the  port 
of  shipment  for  Formosan  tea  but  with  shipping  facil- 
ities now  to  be  had  in  Formosa  all  tea  is  shipped  from 
there.  The  revenue  returns  of  the  port,  however,  do 
not  show  its  real  worth  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  un- 
developed wealth  in  its  minerals,  principally  coal  and 
iron.  There  is  a  great  "Coolie"  tFaffic  between  Amcy 
and  the  Straits,  some  80,000,  roughly,  going  to  and  fro 
during  the  year.  There  is  also  a  similar  trade  with  the 
Philippines  but  the  total  here  runs  only  into  a  few 
hundreds  per  annum. 


ANACORTES 

Washington 

Population,  5,000. 

Longitude  122  degrees  38  minutes  west,  latitude  48  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north. 

Distance:  65  miles  north  from  Seattle,  47  miles  east 
of  Victoria,  on  Puget  Sound. 

Harbor  depth :  Average  40  to  SO  feet.  At  some  wharves 
40  feet  at  face.     Good  anchorage. 

Harbor  master:    Capt.  Harry  Rickaby. 

Docks:  Anacortes  Lumber  &  Box  Co.,  Great  Northern 
dock,  Curtis  wharf,  Pacific-American  Fisheries  Co.  dock, 
Alaska  Packers  Association  dock.  Apex  Fish  Co.  dock. 
Coast  Fish  Co.  dock,  Anacortes  Fisheries  Co.  dock,  Mathe- 
son  Fisheries  Co.  dock — all  private  wharves  with  accom- 
modations for  two  or  more  ocean  vessels  at  one  time. 
City  float,  for  small  craft,  owned  by  city. 

Drydocks  and  marine  railways :  Keesling  shipyard,  small 
marine  railway. 

Customs   representative:     F.   P.  Zent,   deputy  collector. 

Bonded  warehouses:     None. 

Tug  boat  companies:  C.  A.  Norton,  Marion  Johnson. 

Railroad  connections:    Great  Northern  Railway. 

Steamship  lines:  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  Island 
Belt  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Border  Line  Transporta- 
tion Co. 

List  of  Charges 

Towing:    Puget  Sound  rates 

Anchorage :    None. 

Wharfage :    25  to  50  cents  per  ton. 

Stevedoring  labor:  45  cents,  overtime  55  cents  per 
hour. 

Cartage :    50  cents  per  ton. 

Water:  30  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  for  first  200;  20 
cents  per  100  cubic  feet  for  next  200;  6  cents  per  100 
cubic  feet  thereafter. 

Oil  dock:    Standard  Oil  Co. 

Customs  brokers:    Hensler  &  Co. 
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ANCHORAGE 

Alaska 

Located  near  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet.  Government 
townsite  surveyed  in  1915.  Temporary  terminus  of  United 
States  Railroad,  but  track  now  connected  through  to 
Seward,  the  sea  terminus.  Harbor,  subject  to  extreme 
tidal  range  and  open  during  summer  season.  All  freight 
has  to  be  lightered. 


ANTOFAGASTA 

Chfle 

.  Position :  Latitude  23  degrees  29  minutes  south,  lon- 
gitude 70  degrees  25  minutes  west. 

Population :    45,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory,  $40  steam,  sailers  $2.50  per 
hour. 

Stevedoring :  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  $1  C.  Cy.  per  ton. 
Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $4  to  $5  C.  Cy. ;  $25  to  $35  per  day 
C.  Cy.  for  laborers. 

Accommodation :  Port  illuminated  by  electricity.  Facili- 
ties for  embarking  and  discharging  is  good  in  regards  to 
launches,  tugs,  etc.  Vessels  anchor  in  15  to  20  fathoms. 
Approach  to  port  dangerous  because  of  detached  rocks. 
Vessels  anchor  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  from  shore.  Winds 
are  prevalent  and  shipping  is  often  stopped  and  lighter 
cargoes  sometimes  lost. 

Imi)orts:  Coal,  machinery,  general  merchandise  for 
Bolivia  for  which  this  is  port  of  entry  and  transit. 

Exports:       Nitrates,  silver,  copper,  borate  of  lime,  etc. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  S.  N.  Co.,  C.  S.  A. 
v.,  weekly.  Most  all  lines  that  come  to  South  America  call. 

Consular  Representation:  All  important  countries  that 
are  represented  in  Valparaiso. 

Charges :  Light  dues,  steamers  60  centavos ;  sailing  ves- 
sels, 40  centavos  per  registered  ton.  Hospital  dues,  10 
centavos  per  registered  ton.  Towing  (in  bay),  up  to  1,500 
registered  tons,  $50 :  over  1,500  tons,  $5  for  each  190  tons 
additional.  Launching  nitrates,  $15  per  1,000  quintals. 
Loading  and  stowing  nitrate,  24  centavos  per  ton ;  metals 
in  bags,  24  centavos  per  ton,  in  bulk,  20^/2  centavos  per 
ton.  Discharging  coal  (bulk),  24  to  34  centavos  per  ton; 
in  bags,  same,  with  additional  charge  of  \7V9  centavos  per 
ton  for  bagging.  Stevedore  labor,  $1.25  per  day.  Broker- 
age, $50  in  and  same  out.  Commission  on  chartering,  2V2 
per  cent.  Collecting  for  freight,  2^  per  cent.  Ballast,  $3 
gold  per  ton.    Water,  $2.43  per  ton. 

Loading  and  discharging  by  lighters.  Moles  owned  and 
operated  by  Yungay,  Nitrate  Agencies,  Ltd.,  Salitres  de 
Antofagasta,  Barnett  &  Co.,  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  Rail- 
way, Lewis  &  Co. 


ANTUNG 

Manchuria 

Population:    6,000;  Shahocken,  30,000. 

Antung  is  both  a  river  port  and  a  seaport,  situated  23 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Yalu.  The  town  oc- 
cupies the  Manchurian  bank  of  the  river  where  the  stream 
separates  Manchuria  from  Chosen. 

Yalu  timber  is  the  principal  export. 

Imports:  Cotton  piece  goods,  drills,  dyed  and  mercer- 
ized  cotton  yarn,   bags,  rice,   soap. 

Exports:  Yalu  timber,  wild  silk  cocoons,  matches, 
bean  oil. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  Japan,  United 
States. 


ARICA 

ChUe 

Position :  Latitude  18  degrees  28  minutes  south,  lon- 
gitude 70  degrees  21   minutes  west. 

Population:     8,300. 

Pilotage:     Not  compulsory. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
general  cargo,  $1  per  ton.    Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $2. 


Cost  for  general  labor,  daily  labor  $22  per  day.  Labor 
scarce. 

Accommodation :  Two  piers,  one  wharf,  cargoes,  loaded 
and  unloaded  into  lighters  by  means  of  steam  cranes.  Pass- 
engers usually  pay  one  peso  for  transportation  to  shore. 
From  350  to  4(X)  tons  can  be  unloaded  daily.  Weights  up 
to  10  tons  can  be  handled.  Vessels  moor  in  8  fathoms, 
about  a  half  mile  or  mile  from  shore. 

Imports:     Rice,  coal,  machinery,  merchandise. 

Exports:     Borax,  wool,  copper,  cotton,  salt,  sulphur. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  South  American  Com- 
pany, Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  P.  S.  N.  C,  local  lines,  Lamport 
&  Holt,  Gulf  Line,  West  Coast  Roland  Line  (latter  lines 
irregular). 


ASTORIA 

Oregon 

Position:  Latitude  46  degress  16  minutes  29  seconds 
north,  longitude  124  degrees  3  minutes   11  seconds  west. 

Population :     30,000. 

Astoria  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  great  Columbia  and  on  the  south  and  west  by 
Young's  River  and  Young's  Bay,  and  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  marts  of  Oregon.  It  is  a  port 
that  must  grow  in  maritime  prominence  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America  develops  in  its  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the   world. 

Accommodation:  The  harbor  is  one  of  only  five  deep 
water  harbors  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  Its  position  is 
ideal  with  reference  to  river,  rail  and  ocean  transportation, 
being  only  ten  miles  inland  and  in  direct  communication 
with  the  lumber,  grain  and  fruit  lands  of  the  Pacific  north- 
west Astoria  is  geographically  the  nearest  port  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Orient  and  having  a  harbor  en- 
trance of  40  feet  of  water  in  a  channel  1,300  feet  wide, 
while  for  a  width  of  approximately  1,000  feet  there  is 
42  feet  at  low  tide.  The  anchorage  is  good  throughout, 
having  12  square  miles  of  anchorage  ground  over  which 
the  depth  is  from  24  to  70  feet  at  low  water,  and  for 
8  square  miles  the  depth  is  from  30  to  70  feet.  It  is  a  fresh 
water  harbor,  free  from  the  ravages  of  "Teredo  Navalies" 
and  always  free  from  ice,  and  by  the  construction  of  the 
jetty,  protected  from  the  ocean  swell. 
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Towage:     The  charges  for  towage,  round  trip,  are  as 
follows :    Between  sea — to  Astoria 
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262.50 

551  "  750 
751  "  1000 

315.00 

385.00 

1001  "  1200 
1201  "  1500 

420.00 

455.00 

1501  "  1800 
1801  "  2000 

490.00 

525.00 

2001  "  2500 
2501  "  3000 

u 

560.00 

595.00 

3001  "  3500 
3501  "  4000 

« 

630.00 

675.00 

Vessels  with  auxiliary  power  will  be  towed,  or  conveyed 
between  sea  and  anchorage  inside  Columbia  River  if  ves- 
sel's power  is  used  during  movement,  at  a  rate  of  $125.00 
for  assistance  in  each  direction.  The  above  rates  are  thirty 
per  cent  cheaper  than  rate  charged  to  Portland  and  without 
any  risk  of  grounding  or  delays  between  this  harbor  and 
Portland  which  is  100  miles  inland.  Bar  pilotage  rates 
for  steam  or  sailing  vessels  between  sea  and  Astoria  are 
$1.50  per  foot  and  1  cent  per  ton  net  register  in  each 
direction. 

Wharves  The  following  is  a  list  of  wharves,  other  than 
port  of  Astoria  wharves,  which  are  mentioned  under  port 
of  Astoria  facilities: 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  Co 365  ft  in  length 

Union    Pacific    System 960" 

Harkins  Transportation  Co 200  " 

S.  Elmore  &  Co 400" 

Callender   Navigation   Co 250  " 

G.  W.  Sanborn  &  Sons .580  " 

All  of  the  above  wharves  are  accessible  either  by  rail  or 
river  transportation. 

Water :  Fresh  water  is  supplied  to  vessels  at  the  wharves 
at  a  charge  of 

1,000  gallons $1.00         50,000  gallons $11.80 

3,000     ;;    2w     100,000     "    17.80 

l5'22S       .      4-^       200,000       "     27.80 

2o;ooo    "   :::::::::  6:80    500,000    -  s4.8o 

30,000       "      8.80     1,000,000       "     94.80 

Industries:  Astoria  is  the  leading  commercial  city  and 
main  trading  center  of  a  district  which  is  the  home  of 
five  great  industries:  (1)  salmon  fishing;  (2)  lumbering; 
(3)  shipbuilding;  (4)  Marine  Iron  Works,  and  (5)  cran- 
berries. The  salmon  fisheries  have  long  been  looked  upon 
as  the  most  important  of  these  industries,  approximately 
5,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  business  every 
year,  during  1917  there  were  547,805  full  cases  packed  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  pack  for  1918  will  have  been 
between  725,000  and  750,000  cases. 

Oregon  contains  one-sixth  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  world  today  and  Clatsop  County  contains  one-sixth  of 
the  standing  timber  in  the  State  of  Oregon  or  in  the 
neighborhood  of  18,000,000,000  feet.  The  local  lumber 
mills  namely:  Hammond  Lumber  Company,  Oregon  Paci- 
fic Lumber  Co.,  Astoria  Box  Co.,  Knappton  Mill  &  Lum- 
ber Co.,  and  the  Astoria  Lumber  Co.,  have  paid  out  for 
labor  in  the  past  twelve  months  over  a  million  dollars. 

The  Astoria  Flouring  Mills  Company  have  an  output  of 
1,200  barrels  per  day  and  furnishes  employment  to  forty 
men,  the  "Knighthood  Brand"  being  the  leading  flour 
milled.  Proof  of  their  business  success  is  exemplified  in 
their  having  operated  day  and  night  continuously  for  the 
past   year. 

The  Astoria  Pulp  &  Paper  Company  furnishes  employ- 
ment to  100  men,  its  principal  output  at  this  time  is  pro- 
ducing chip  board,  used  in  making  cardboard  boxes.  Ad- 
ditional machinery  is  now  being  installed  to  increase  its 
capacity  and  augment  the  variety  of  products. 

Port  of  Astoria  Facilities:  The  Port  of  Astoria  con- 
sists of  two  piers.  Pier  1  is  1,320  feet  long  and  92  feet 
wide  with  a  floor  area  of  121,440  square  feet.  At  the 
present  time  the  warehouse  is  filled  to  its  capacity  with 
canned  salmon,  flour,  wheat  and  Emergency  Fleet  machin- 
ery.   Grain  may  be  piled  twenty  sacks  high,  flour  eighteen 


sacks   high,   140  pounds  per  sack;   and   salmon    eighteen 
cases  high. 

The  warehouse  is  equipped  with  automatic  fire  sprink- 
lers which  reduces  the  rate  of  insurance  to  a  very  low 
cost;  it  is  also  equipped  with  large  electric  conveyors 
which  convey  various  commodities  over  the  track  or  side 
of  ship  at  the  rate  of  420  feet  per  minute. 

On  this  pier  are  also  located  bulk  grain  storage  elevators 
with  a  capacity  of  1,300,000  bushels,  and  unloading  capa- 
city of  15,000  bushels  per  hour  to  either  cars  or  boat. 

The  port  has  a  trackage  capacity  of  100  cars. 

On  Pier  No.  2,  which  is  1,300  feet  long  and  344  feet 
wide,  is  located  the  Astoria  Marine  Iron  Works,  which  is 
installing  machinery  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  ships  built 
on  the  Columbia  River.  This  pier  is  used  for  the  as- 
sembling of  lumber  and  coal  cargoes,  and  for  the  hand- 
ling of  heavy  and  bulky  articles,  four  cranes  being  oper- 
ated, one  electric  and  three  locomotive,  15,  20,  35  and  50 
tons  respectively.  This  pier  has  a  capacity  of  IW  cars, 
having  five  tracks  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  pier. 

Coal  bunkers  are  located  on  this  pier  with  a  capacity 
of  3,000  tons  and  open  storage  capacity  for  20,000  tons. 
These  bunkers  have  a  discharging  capacity  of  200  tons 
per  hour. 

At  the  present  time  the  port  has  on  storage  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  and  Thomdyke-Trenholmc  Com- 
pany coal.  The  port  people  are  also  negotiating  with  Utah 
concerns  for  exporting  5,000  tons  of  bunker  coal,  but  at 
the  present  time  no  definite  arrangements  have  been  made. 

The  depth  of  water  in  between  slips  and  sdong  the  dock 
is  thirty  feet  at  low  tide  and  5,550  linear  feet  of  berthing 
capacity  is  available.  Between  the  two  piers  is  located  a 
gridiron  which  is  used  for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
locomotives  on  own  wheels  and  for  the  repairing  of  small 
crafts   and   barges. 

In  order  to  deepen  the  channels  of  the  tributaries  to 
the  Columbia  River  near  Astoria,  which  improves  the  sites 
for  new  industries,  the  port  purchased  a  large  steel  dredge 
for  this  purpose.  This  dredge  pumps  8,000  to  10,000  yards 
per  day,  running  three  shifts  with  a  crew  of  thirty  men. 
4,000  feet  of  pipe  line  being  available  at  all  times.  Com- 
fortable sleeping  quarters  are  built  aboard  the  dredge  as 
well  as  many  other  conveniences  for  the  employees.  In 
connection  with  this  dredge  is  operated  the.  dredge  tender 
**Natoma"  which  is  used  for  local  work  in  connection  with 
the  dredging  and  for  local  towing  in  the  harbor. 

The  Belt  Line  Railroad  is  practically  completed  from  its 
connection  with  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  Go's 
at  the  port  of  Astoria  dock,  extending  around  Smith's 
Point,  serving  the  three  shipyards,  namely:  Rodgcrs, 
Wilson  and  McEachern  and  the  Astoria  Paper  &  Pulp 
Mill.  The  building  of  this  railroad  has  greatly  benefited 
industries  located  on  Young's  Bay,  as  heretofore  they  have 
depended  altogether  on  water  transportation. 

The  port  invites  parties  seeking  sites  for  industrial  pur- 
poses to  make  investigation. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  now  being  made  for  the 
construction  of  a  15,000  ton  dry-dock  and  Import  and  Ex- 
port pier  which  will  be  located  just  to  the  west  of  Pier 
No.  2. 

Wharf  and  Dock  Charges 
(O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.  Dock  at  Astoria). 

The  following  rates  of  dockage  will  apply  on  vessels 
using  dockage  facilities  of  this  company  at  Astoria,  Orc^ 
and  not  receiving  or  discharging  freight.  The  right  is 
reserved  to  refuse  dockage  facilities  to  any  vessel. 

Vessels  landing  to  receive  or  discharge  pilot,  $2.50 
per   day. 

Vessels  500  net  registered  tonnage  and  under,  $5  per  day. 

Vessels  500  and  not  over  1,000  net  registered  tonnage, 
$8  per  day. 

Vessels  1,000  and  not  over  2,000  net  registered  tonnage, 
$12  per  dav. 

Vessels  2,000  and  not  over  3,000  net  registered  tonnase^ 
$15  per  day. 

Gasoline  schooners,  steam  pile  drivers,  steam  barges, 
steam  scows  or  derricks,  $1   per  day. 

Gasoline  launches,  fishing  boats  or  sailing  yachts  or 
sail  boats,  50  cents  per  day. 

All  other  small  craft  not  included  in  the  above,  50  cents 
per  day. 
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Freight,  any  quantity,  handled  over  docks  operated  by 
this  company  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  will  be  subject  to  wharfage 
charges  as  follows: 

Freight  not  otherwise  specified,  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  or  40  cubic  feet,  whichever  makes  the  greater 
charge. 

Lumber,  50  cents  per  1,000  feet ;  minimum  charge  25  cents. 

Live  stock,  25  cents  per  head ;  minimum  charge,  25  cents. 

Fishing  boats,  $1  each ;  minimum  charge,  25  cents. 

Wharfage  includes  free  storage  on  dock  not  to  exceed 
five  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays. 

a.  Freight,  any  quantity,  stored  on  docks  operated  by  this 
company  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  will  be  subject  to  storage  charges 
of  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  or  40  cubic  feet, 
whichever  makes  the  greater  charge,  for  each  30  days  or 
fraction    thereof. 

b.  Cement,  any  quantity,  stored  on  docks  operated  by 
this  company  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  will  be  subject  to  storage 
charges  of  25  cents  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  for  the 
first  30  days  or  fraction  thereof,  and  10  cents  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  for  each  subsequent  30  days  or  fraction 
thereof,  in  addition  to  piling  charges  of  10  cents  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds. 

c.  Canned  goods  or  pickled  fish,  any  quantity,  held  in 
storage  on  wharves  or  in  warehouses  operated  by  this 
company  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  for  shipment  via  the  lines  of 
this  company,  will  be  subject  to  storage  charges  as  fol- 
lows: First  30  days,  free;  each  succeeding  30  days  or 
fraction  thereof,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  25  cents. 

(S.  P.  &  S.  Dock). 

Dockage,  per  day  or  fraction  thereof,  $5. 

Wharfage:  For  all  freight  handled  across  the  dock, 
per  ton,  25  cents.  For  piling  or  repiling  cement,  per  ton, 
10  cents.  Handling  cement  from  warehouse  to  car,  per  ton, 
IS  cents.  Handling  all  other  classes  of  freight  from  ware- 
house to  cars,  at  cost 

Storage,  per  ton  per  month  25  cents. 

All  charges  collectable  from  ship,  unless  otherwise 
arranged. 


Harbor  master:     F.   M.    Sweet. 

No  mooring  or  anchorage  charges. 

Bonded  warehouse:  Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co., 
capacity  about   12,000  tons. 

Customs  brokers:    E.  M.  Cherry,  V.  Boelling. 

Stevedore  charges:  About  same  as  all  other  Pacific 
Coast  ports. 

Steamship  Lines:  San  Francisco  &  Portland  S.  S.  Co., 
Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  agents;  to  California 
ports.  North  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle  Ry.  Co.,  agents;  to  California  ports.  Great  North- 
ern Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Sanborn  &  Sons  agents ;  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Elmore  Transportation  Co.,  S.  Elmore  &  Co.;  to 
Oregon  ports.  Harkins  Transportation  Co.;  to  Columbia 
river  points  and  Portland  Oregon- Washington  R.  R.  & 
N.  Co.;  to  Portland  and  way  points.  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
S.  S.  Co.,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  agents ;  to  New  York,  also 
South  American  ports. 

Tow  boat  companies:  Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Co., 
the   Port  of  Portland. 

Lighterage  companies :     Callender  Navigation.  Co. 

Marine  ways :  Wilson  Bros.,  for  small  craft ;  McEachern 
Shio  Co. 

Oil  docks:     Standard  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil  Co. 

Railroad  connections:  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry. 
connects  all  roads.  Oregon- Washington  R.  R.  &  N.  Co. 
connects  by  boat  from  Astoria  to  Portland. 

Shipbuilding  concerns:  Wilson  Bros.,  Astoria  Boat  Co., 
Frank  Smith,  McEachern  Ship  Co.,  George  F.  Rodgers 
&  Co. 

Boating  is  done  by  Harbor  Master  F.  M.  Sweet  for 
vessels  in  harbor. 

Customs:  Deputy  C.  H.  Haddix,  N.  J.  Judah,  A. 
Karinen. 

Public  Health  Service,  United  States :  Dr.  H.  G.  Ebert, 
surgeon  in  charge;  Dr.  Jay  Tuttle,  assistant  surgeon. 

U.  S.  Immigration  Service:  E.  C.  Gooch,  inspector  in 
charge. 
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Queen  Street  Pier.  Auckland 

AUCiCLAND 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  36  degrees  50  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 174  degrees  48  minutes  east. 

Population :     120,000. 

Auckland  Harbor  consists  of  an  extensive  land-locked 
estuary  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  The  outer 
harbor  commences  about  six  miles  from  the  North  Head, 
a  promontory  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
inner  harbor  (known  as  Waitemata).  The  inner  harbor 
is  about  15  miles  long,  by  a  width  varying  from  two  miles 
at  the  entrance  to  a  mile.  The  deep  water  channel  has 
an  average  width  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  harbor 
is  completely  sheltered  from  all, winds  by  an  out-lying 
chain  of  islands  and  the  peninsula  above  referred  to,  and 
is  capable  of  affording  safe  and  sheltered  anchorage  for 
the  whole  of  the  world's  navies.  There  is  a  depth  of 
nine  fathoms  at  low  water  spring  tides,  which  shoals  in 
some  places  to  five  fathoms.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  from 
8  to  12  feet. 

The  railway  communication  with  the  interior  runs  to 
the  end  of  the  Railway  Wharf.  The  export  stores  for 
frozen  meat  are  adjacent  to  the  last  named  wharf,  and  the 
ocean-going  cargo  steamers  load  large  quantities  of  frozen 
i)eef  and  mutton  with  rapidity  from  these  stores.  An 
abundant  supply  of  the  purest  water,  brought  by  the  city 
waterworks  from  distant  springs,  is  available  at  the 
wharves,  a  flow  for  shipping  purposes  of  60,000  gallons  an 
hour  being  obtainable. 

United   States   Consul   General,  Alfred   A.   Winslow. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Steam,  2d  per  ton  (net)  in 
and  2d  per  ton  out ;  sailing,  2d  per  ton  (net)  in  and  2d 
per  ton  out  if  employing;  a  tug;  sailing,  3d  per  ton  out  if 
not  employing  a  tug. 

Port  Charges :  Goods,  general  merchandise,  2/-  per  ton 
inward,  lA  per  ton  outwards.  Transshipment  half  rates 
on  inward  charges.  Produce,  1/6  per  ton  inwards,  1/- 
per  ton  outwards.  Customs,  3/-  per  hour  overtime  when 
employed.  Transshipment,  ship's  wharfage  %d  per  ton 
per  day  net  tonnage.  Light  dues,  4d  per  ton  net  reg., 
payable  at  first  port  of  call,  and  %d  per  ton  at  subsequent 
ports  of  call,  while  working  the  New  Zealand  coast.  Berth- 
age, %6  per  ton  per  day.  Port  charges,  3d  per  ton,  good 
for  six  months.    Towage,  as  arranged  with  harbor  master. 


Stevedoring:  Discharging — Measurement  cargo,  dis- 
charging 1/4  per  ton;  trucking,  sorting  and  stacking  in 
shed,  1/2  per  ton;  total,  2/6  per  ton.  Weight  cargo,  1/8 
per  ton;  trucking,  sorting  and  stacking  in  shed,  1/6  per 
ton;  total,  3/2  per  ton.  Special  cargo  consisting  of 
manures,  bar  iron,  rails,  girders,  angles  over  25  feet  long. 
pebbles,  cast  iron,  pipes,  discharging,  1/8  per  ton ;  trucking, 
sorting  and  stacking  in  shed,  1/9  per  ton;  total,  3/5  per 
ton.  Case  oil,  discharging,  1/10  per  ton;  trucking,  sort- 
ing and  stacking  in  shed,  1/-  per  ton;  total,  2/10  per  ton. 
When  consignee  takes  deliverv  from  stages  the  trucking 
rate  is  7d  per  ton  instead  of  1/-. 

Heavy  lifts,  2  and  under  3  tons,  10/-  per  ton;  3  and 
under  5  tons,  17/6  per  ton ;  5  and  under  10  tons,  27/6  per 
ton ;  10  and  under  20  tons,  30/-  per  ton ;  20  and  under  80 
tons.  32/6  per  ton.  The  ship  to  pay  for  extra  labor  in- 
curred when  trucking  long  distance  on  wharves. 

Loading:  All  bale  goods,  1/3  per  bale;  kauri  gum,  2/10 
per  ton;  copra  and  general  cargo,  3/-  per  ton;  tallow, 
pelts  and  other  casks,  3/-  per  ton;  frozen  meat  and  dairy 
produce — carcases,  sheep  and  lamb,  15/6  per  100;  beef, 
per  quarter,  6d;  frozen  sundries,  such  as  bags  and  cases, 
kidneys,  2d  per  60  lbs.;  legs,  etc.,  2/-  per  100;  butter,  15/6 
per  100  cheese,  3d  per  crate. 

In  the  event  of  loading  at  Whangarei,  Auckland  rates 
to  appljr  plus  cost  of  traveling,  board  and  lodging. 

Overtime:  Ship  to  pay  the  difference  between  ordinary 
time  and  overtime  also  the  difference  for  holidays  and 
meal  hours  at  Auckland  and  outports.  All  gear  to  be 
found  by  the  ship  for  loading  and  discharging  except  when 
required  for  heavy  lifts,  when  the  gear  will  be  found  b>' 
stevedores,  who  also  supply  meat  slings  and  shoots  and 
stages. 

All  workmen  in  the  stevedore's  employ  to  be  kept  in- 
sured by  them  against  any  claims  arising  under  the  Work- 
ers* Compensation  for  Accidents  Act  and  its  Amendments 
and  /  or  Common  Law,  and  /  or  Public  Risk  at  the  cost 
and  expense  of  the  stevedores. 

The  system  of  receiving  cargo  in  Auckland  differs  from 
that  of  any  port  in  New  Zealand. 

At  Auckland  the  stevedore  not  only  discharges  the  ship, 
but  has  also  to  receive  the  cargo  from  ship's  slings,  trudc 
into  sheds^  sort  out  to  various  marks  and  stack  up  under 
the  direction  of  the  harbor  board,  and  for  which  the  ship 
has  to  pay,  the  harbor  board  doing  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  receiving  cargo  and  taking  no  responsibility, 
thus,  the  Auckland  stevedoring  charges  may  appear  un- 
duly high  compared  with  other  New  Zealand  ports,  but 
are  not  so  when  the  above  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  1/10  per  hour.  Over- 
time cost  per  hour,  2/8  per  hour  to  10  p.  m. 

The  Port  of  Auckland  has  a  very  fine  harbor  with  most 
up-to-date  ferro  concrete  docks,  and  facilities  for  loading 
and  unloading  cargo  by  electrical  cranes  installed  on  the 
wharves  and  two  floating  cranes,  with  capacity  of  one  up 
to  80  tons.  Re-inforced  ferro  concrete  wharves  with  single 
and  double  story  sheds.  Oversea  berthage  7,204  feet, 
coastal  4,732  feet.  Auckland  is  1,315  miles  from  Sydney, 
and  1,650  miles  from  Melbourne.  Oceanic  mail  liners  from 
Vancouver  to  Sydney  make  Auckland  first  and  last  Aus- 
tralasian port  of  call. 

Accommodation  is  also  provided  on  both  sides  of  harbor 
for  ferry  steamers.  Total  berthage  23,474  lineal  feet.  Three 
wharves  are  connected  with  the  Railway  System  of  New 
Zealand ;  5,750  feet  of  berthage  is  served  with  railway  lines. 
Depth  of  water  at  wharves  varies  from  6  feet  to  35  feet 
at  L.  W.  O.  S.  T.  Rise  and  fall  of  tides  from  8  feet  to 
10  feet  6  inches.  Nineteen  storage  sheds  have  floor  area 
of  365,019  square  feet  and  gross  capacity  of  7,931,410  cubic 
feet.    Good  steam  coal  is  obtainable  from  hulks. 

Docking  Accommodations:  One  dock  of  5i66  feet  in 
length  with  a  depth  of  water  on  sill  at  O.  S.  tides  of 
33  feet,  capable  of  taking  a  vessel  of  540  feeL  overall  by 
64  feet  beam.  Two  patent  slipways,  one  capable  of  taking 
vessels  up  to  200  tons  and  the  other  up  to  600  tons  gross. 

Imports:     1916,  £7,362,778. 

Exports:     1916,  £5,894,785. 

The  oyster  catch  for  the  1918  season  in  Auckland  ex- 
ceeded the  yield  of  any  previous  year,  totalling  about 
10,000  sacks,  or  about  2,000  sacks  more  than  the  1917  yiWd. 
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Advanced  prices  gave  the  growers  a  big  return.  Of  the 
60,661  cases  of  fresh  apples  imported  into  New  Zealand 
during  the  year,  53,942  cases  were  received  at  Auckland. 
The  greatest  portion  of  the  fruit  came  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Arch,  Clark 
&  Sons  Ltd.,  soft  goods;  L.  C.  Gillespie  &  Sons,  general 
merchants;  A.  S.  Paterson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  general  merchants; 
N.  Z.  Loan  &  Mercantile  Agency  Co.  Ltd.,  John  Burns  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  iron  and  steel ;  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  L.  D.  Nathan 
Ltd.,  general  merchants;  Wright  Stevenson  Co.,  Ltd.,  gen- 
eral. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  N.  Z.  Shipping  Co., 
Shaw  Savill  Co.,  Union  S.  S.  Co.,  Huddart  Parker,  Federal 
Shire  Houlder,  Commonwealth  &  Dominion  and  Lucken- 
bach  S.  S.  Co. 

Consular  Representation:  Belgium,  Chile,  I>enmark, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States. 


BALBOA 

Pananui 

Position:  Latitude  8  degrees  57  minutes  north, 
longitude  79  degrees  28  minutes  west. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Rates,  inwards  and  outwards 
$1.00  per  foot  draft.  No  pilotage  is  charged  vessels 
which  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal  without  taking 
on  or  discharging  cargo  or  passengers  at  ports. 

Port  Charges:  Harbor  dues,  none.  Water,  25c  per 
1000  gallons,  minimum,  $3.  All  quarantine  regulations 
are'  enforced  by  U.  S.  officials. 

Accommodation:  Vessels  are  prohibited  from  anchor- 
ing near  the  islands  of  Naos,  Flamenco,  and  Perico  on 
account  of  the  military  works.  Vessels  anchor  in 
roadstead  outside  canal  entrance  to  await  health  of- 
ficers. Channel  from  entrance  of  Canal  to  wharves  is 
45  ft,  and  largest  vessels  can  be  berthed  at  Balboa. 
Coaling  plant,  200,000  tons  cap.;  two  250-ton  floating 
cranes;  dry  dock  1000  ft.  long,  100  ft.  wide,  35  ft.  over 
blocks  mean  tide.  HT.  24  ft.,  O.  T.,  rise  and  fall, 
18  feet. 

Exports:  Bananas,  ivory  nuts,  manganese,  hides, 
skins,   rubber. 

Imports:  Provisions,  clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  lum- 
ber, machinery,  foodstuffs. 

Work  is  under  way  to  increase  the  depth  of  the 
water  at  berths  to  a  maximum  of  45  feet.  There  are 
machine  shops  in  operation  capable  of  repairing  any 
kind  of  machinery. 
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BAUK  PAPAN 

bland  of  Borneo,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position;  Latitude  1  degree  16  minutes  12  seconds 
south,  longitude  116  degrees  44  minutes  east. 

Population:  Europeans,  350;  Asiatics,  about  7,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  In  and  out  for  ships  of  less 
than  500  M3  net  f.  5;  in  or  out  for  ships  of  500  M3 
net  and  more,  f.  10;  for  the  Balikpapan  Bay  increased 
with  134  cents  per  M3  net.  (Half  a  guilder  is  not 
taken  into  calculation;  if  more  than  half,  full  guilder 
is  charged.) 

Harbor  and  Anchorage  Dues:  These  .dues  which 
are  valid  for  six  months  throughout  the  whole  Dutch 
East  Indian  ports  are  per  M3  net  capacity  of  steamer, 
f.  .16.  This  sum  has  only  to  be  paid  once  every 
six  months  and  need  not  be  paid  within  this  time 
in  any  other  port  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  when  the  re- 
ceipt can  be  shown.  If  the  master  cannot  produce 
this  receipt  the  dues  have  to  be  paid  again,  but  a 
duplicate  can  be  procured  and  refund  made  on  applica- 
tion (on  stamped  petition  form)  to  the  Director  of 
Finance  at  Batavia.  A  steamer  calling  to  bunker  only 
does  not  pay  any  harbor  and   anchorage  dues. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  none. 
Customs,  watchman's  overtime  f.  1.  per  hour  between 
6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  Sundays  and  other  official  holidays. 
Light   dues,  none. 

Stevedoring:  As  per  arranja^ements  with  De  Bataafsche 
Petroleum  Maatschappij.  Lighterage  cost  per  lighter 
per  day,  f.  25  to  f.  30.  Bill  of  Health  (Dutch),  free. 
Signing  on  and/or  of  per  man  in  the  office  during  office 
hours,  free.  Signing  on  and/or  oflF  per  man  on  board 
at  f.  .50  per  man  with  a  minimum  fee  of  f.  10.  Port 
clearance,  f.  1.50.  Cost  of  preparing  and  drawing  up 
"Zeeverklaring"  (sea  protests)  per  hour,  f.  3.  Seal 
"Sea  Protest"  f.  1.50.  Certificate  of  test,  harbormas- 
ter's endorsement,  per  set,  f.  2.  For  tvery  additional 
set  required,  f.  2.  Harbormaster's  overtime  per  hour 
(or  part  thereof)  f.  2.50.  Harbormaster's  overtime 
on  Sundays   and  other  official   holidays,  f.   10. 

Accommodation:  There  are  eight  jetties  in  all,  one 
government  and  seven  owned  by  De  Bataafsche  Pe- 
troleum Maatschappij.  Depth  of  water  at  low  water 
spring  tides  alongside  wharves  ranges  from  10  feet  to 
35  feet. 

Imports:  General. 

Exports:  Petroleum  and  its  products. 

Exporting  firm:  Me.ssrs.  De  Bataafsche  Petroleum 
Maatschappij. 

Steamer  Lines  using  the  Port:  The  Anglo  Saxon 
Petroleum  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  Ltd., 
The  China  Mutual  Steam  Nav.  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Nanyo 
Yusen  Kaisha  Ltd.,  The  Java  Pacific  Line,  The  Java- 
China-Japan  Line,  Stoomv:Maaty  "Nederland," 
Stoomv:Maaty  "Rotterdamsche  Lloyd,"  and  Konin- 
klyke  Paketvaart  Maatschappij. 

Fuel  oil  bunkers  can  be  supplied  to  vessels  at  all 
piers  of  De  Bataafsche  Petroleum  Maatschappij. 


8li«p  Biiildlifi  and  Dry  Dook  at  Balbaa 

Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


BANGKOK 

Siam 

Position:  Latitude  6  degrees  20  minutes  north; 
longitude  97  to  106  degrees  east. 

Population:  628,675. 

The  report  of  the  statistical  office  of  the  Siamese 
customs  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  shows 
that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  at  the  Port  of  Bangkok 
for  this  period  amounted  to  $81,722,898,  an  increase  of 
$4,271,414,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1916-17. 

Port  Charges:  Lighterage,  rice  in  bags  to  Kohai- 
chang,  including  towage,  15  tical  cents  per  picul  of 
133  Vz  pounds,  and  for  rice  meal  17^^  tical  cents  per 
picul;  teak  squares,  ticals  7.00  per  load  of  50  cubic 
feet;  teak  planks  and  scantlings,  ticals  6.00  per  load 
of  50  cubic   feet;    (lighterage    rates   on   other   articles 
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vary).  Lighterajgc,  present  cost  per  lighter  per  day, 
about  ticals  1050  (say  £80  i)er  day)  of  say  250  tons 
capacity.  Import  duty  invariably  is  3  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  except  for  beers  and  wines,  and  the  rate  for 
these  is  5  per  cent,  according  to  alcoholic  strength. 

Stevedoring:  Ocean  cargo— Loading  rice  and/or  meal, 
including  laying  dunnage,  per  ton,  ticals  0.29  to  0.31; 
mats  (for  dunnage)  per  100,  ticals  10.00  to  14.00; 
bamboos  (for  dunnage),  per  1000,  ticals  45.00  to  50.00; 
dunnage  wood,  per  1000,  ticals  20.00  to  25.00;  winchmen, 
per  man  per  day,  ticals  2.00;  beaters  for  rice  meal, 
per  man  per  day,  ticals  1.00;  nightwork  from  6  to 
12  p.  m.,  per  gang,  ticals  20.00;  loading  general  cargo, 
per  ton  weight  or  measurement,  ticals  0.28  to  0.30. 
Overhead  charge  for  rice  and  rice  meal — Loading  rice 
and/  or  meal,  including  side  and  bottom  dunnage, 
ticals  0.60  to  0.63;  mats,  bamboo  and  dunnage  wood, 
per  ton,  ticals  0.60  to  0.63.  Extras — Beater  for  rice 
meal,  per  man  per  day,  ticals  1.00;  night  work  from 
6  to  12  p.  m.,  per  gang,  ticals  20.00.  Local  cargo — 
Loading  rice  and/or  broken  rice,  and/or  meal  at  Bang- 
kok and/or  Kohsichang,  ticals  7.50  per  picul  1000. 
Loading  general  cargo,  ticals  4.50  per  boat  lead.  Load- 
ing timbers  of  all  sorts,  ticals  60/1000  (60  cts.)  per 
ton.  Shifting  coal  from  hold  to  bunkers,  ticals  50/100 
(50  cts.)  per  ton,  or  ticals  30/100  (30cts.)  per  ton, 
according  to  nature  of  work,  the  contractor  supplying 
his  own  baskets  and  shovels.  For  discharging — Kero- 
sene oil,  ticals  1.50  per  1(X)  cases  and/or  200  tins; 
general  cargo,  ticals  0.40  to  ticals  0.50  per  ton  weight 
or  measurement;  extra  for  night  work,  per  gang,  ticals 
7.50  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight,  ticals  7.50  from  midnight 
to  6  a.  m.    The  above  rates  include  winchmen. 

Light  Dues:  5  tical  cents  per  ton  net  register  for 
vessels  entering  river  and  half  fcr  vessels  anchoring 
outside  or  at  Kohsichang.  Coasters,  3  1-3  tical  cents 
per  ton. 

Towage  to  and  from  the  Bar:  Vessels  up  to  200 
tons  register  one  way  only.  220  ticals,  with  15  or 
20  ticals  additional  for  every  50  tons  up  to  1500  tons, 
when  the  charge  is  650  ticals;  35  ticals  for  every  100 
ever  15(X)  tons.  Up  and  down,  200  tons  and  under, 
320  ticals,  additional  50  tons  up  to  1500,  25  ticals;  for 
everj'  additional   100  tons  over  1500,  50  ticals. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  From  the  bar  to  Bangkok 
and  from  Bangkok  to  a  safe  anchorage  outside  the  bar 
inclusive.  Rates  for  steamers  and  also  for  sailing  vessels 
being  towed,  ships  of  over  150  tons  register  and  under 
200  tons  ticals  137.50,  increasing  to  ships  of  over  950 
tons  register  and  under  1000  tons,  ticals  225.00;  ships  of 
over  1000  tons  register,  ticals  228.00;  if  over  1000  tons 
ticals  2  per  every  50  tons  additional.  Rates  for  sail- 
ing vessels  not  being  towed,  15  per  cent  additional. 
On  the  engagement  of  a  pilot  the  charges  are  both 
for  inward  and   outward  pilotage  and   not  separately. 

Present  Exchange:  1  tical  equals  about  Is.    6j/^d. 

Imports:  Textiles,  provisions,  raw  materials,  metals, 
gunny  bags,  tobacco,  machinery,  automobiles,  railway 
equipment. 

Exports:    Rice,  teak,  hides,  pepper,  fish,  salt,  bullocks. 

Accommodation:  All  private.  The  port  has  no 
government  provision.  The  river  is  wide  and  navigable 
for  most  ocean-going  steamers  which  can  cross  the 
bar. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  The 
Anglo-Siam  Corp.  Ltd.,  Borneo  Co.  Ltd.,  Bombay  Bur- 
ma Trading  Corporation  Ltd.,  L.  T.  Leonowens  Ltd., 
East  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd.,  Diethelm  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Steamer  lines  Using  the  Port:  Ellerman  &  Bucknall 
S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  Europe  and  United  States ;  East  Asiatic.  Co. 
Ltd.,  Europe  direct  line:  Straits  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  Singa- 
pore; Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Hongkong; 
Siam  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  Singapore  and  coast 
ports  en  route;  Butterfield  &  Swire,  Hongkong;  Chino- 
Siam  Steam   Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  Hongkong. 

Consular  Representation:  Norway,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Turkey,  Legations — Great  Britain,  France,  United 
States  (Carl  C.  Hanson,  vice-consul  in  charge),  Belgium, 
Russia,  Italy,  Portugal,  Japan. 


Pl«r  at  Batavia— Copyrighted  by  Undenf^ood  Jb  Underwood 

BATAVIA 

Island  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Population:  139,0(X). 

Agency  Fees:  As  per  agreement. 

Berthing  and  Mooring:  Berthing  fl.  3.50,  mooring,  fl. 
3.50. 

Consular  Fees:  Signing  of  articles,  fl.  4.50;  bill  of 
health,  fl.  6.     Drawing  up  protest,  fl.  6. 

United  States  Consul:     John  F.  Jewell. 

Customs  Fees:  Fl.  20  (night  and  holiday  permits) 
for  each  gate  where  cargo  is  being  handled. 

Hire  for  Steam  Launches:  Fl.  6  for  one  run  from 
steamer  to  shore. 

Light  Dues  and  Dutch  Harbor  and  Anchorage  Dues: 
Fl.  0.16  per  M3.  per  6  months,  to  be  paid  at  the  first 
port  of  call. 

Quay  Dues:  Fl.  0.04  per  meter  for  each  hour. 

Wharf  Dues:  Fl.  0.03  per  meter  for  each  hour. 

Buoy  Dues:  Fl.  3  for  each  buoy  for  24  hours. 

Lighterage:  Fl.  2  per  koyang  (inward),  fl.  3  per  koy- 
ang  (outward)  from  Batavia,  fl.  2  per  koyang  (outward) 
from  Priok. 

Pilotage:  From  1,500  up  to  2,500  M3.  fl.  10;  fl.  5 
extra  for  every  1,000  M3  or  portion  thereof.  Night 
tariff,  6  p.  m.  till  6  a.  m.,  double  fee. 

Rates:  Fl.  0.65  per  M3. 

The  Java-China-Japan  Line  makes  Batavia  a  west- 
ward port  of  call. 

Stevedoring:  Tariff  of  stevedoring  per  ton  of  40  cu. 
ft.  for  general  cargo,  5  per  cent  to  be  deducted  from 
the  total  amount  and  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent 
is  made  on  the  quantity  of  cargo  loaded  for  broken 
stowage.  Loading  of  general  cargo  from  the  shore  or 
from  the  lighters,  day  fl.  0.45,  night  fl.  0.65;  loading 
of  general  cargo  from  the  godown,  day  fl.  0.80,  night 
fl.  1.20;  discharging  of  cargo  and  stowing  in  godown. 
day  fl.  0.80,  night  fl.  L20;  Discharging  of  cargo  into 
lighters,  day  fl.  0.40,  night  fl.  0.60;  discharging  and  un- 
loading along  the  quay,  day  fl.  0.90,  night,  fl.  1.20; 
discharging  of  cargo  into  lighters  and  from  the  lighters 
into  godowns,  day  fl.  1.15,  night  fl.  1.45. 

Batavia,  capital  of  Java,  is  the  center  of  a  district  in 
which  there  are  almost  114,(XX),000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  chief  products  of  the  soil  include  rice,  maize, 
arachis,  and  cotton. 


BELAWAN  (See  Medan) 
Island  of  Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies 
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BELLINGHAM 

Washington 

Longitude  121  degrees  30  minutes  west,  latitude  45  de- 
grees north. 

Population,  31,143. 

Depth  of  harbor:  5  to  13  fathoms. 

Harbor  master:  H.  W.  Baty. 

No  mooring  buoys. 

Docks,  piers  and  wharves:  Inland  Navigation  Co.,  70x 
200  feet;  L.  B.  Quackenbush  (2  floors)  165x125  feet;  D. 
Campbell,  100x200  feet;  Bellingham  Canning  Co.,  160x200 
feet;  Bellingham  Flour  Mills  Co.,  50x350  feet;  Pacific 
American  Fisheries  (3  docks)  approximately  14  acres; 
Sehome  Dock  (2),  50x200  feet  and  30x300  feet. 

Steamship  lines,  local  agents  and  offices:  Border  Line 
Transportation  Co.,  W.  H.  Williams,  agent,  1202  Elk  St.; 
Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Raleigh  Dickinson,  agent,  office  Sehome 
Dock;  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  Citizens  Dock,  C.  B. 
La  Farge,  agent ;  Inter-Island  S.  S.  Co.,  Citizens  Dock. 

Tow  boat  companies:  Reifsnyder  Towing  Co.,  Peacock 
Towing  Co.,  Crews  Towing  &  Barge  Co. 

Oil  docks:  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Olympic  Portland  Cement 
Co. 

Railroad  connections:  Great  Northern,  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Milwaukee  and  Canadian  Pacific. 

Customs  representatives:  O.  D.  McDonald,  deputy  col- 
lector; George  Hubbard,  inspector. 

Bonded  warehouses :  None. 

Customs  broker:    Thos.  H.  Cole. 

Drydocks  and  marine  railways:   None. 

Shipbuilders:     Kirby  Shipyards. 

List  of  Charges 

Towing:  See  Puget  Sound  rates. 

Anchorage :    None. 

Wharfage:  25  cents  per  ton  on  cargo. 

Stevedore  labor:  50-60  cents  per  hour;  overtime,  75-90 
cents. 

Storage:    Private  companies. 

Cartage:  500  pounds  25  cents;  500-1,000  pounds,  50 
cents;  1,000-1,500  pounds,  65  cents;  over  1,500  pounds,  75 
cents  per  ton. 

Coaling:    No  facilities. 

Water:  300  to  30,000  cubic  feet,  6  cents  per  cubic  foot; 
over  30,000  cubic  feet,  3  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Industries  adjacent  to  shipping:  Fish  canneries,  lumber 
mills,  tile  factory,  machine  shops  and  smaller  industries. 


BLUFF  HARBOR 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  46  degrees  36  minutes  17  seconds 
south,  longitude  168  degrees  21  minutes  55  seconds  east. 

First  port  of  arrival  and  last  of  departure  for  Melbourne 
steamers,  and  serves  as  a  port  of  entry  for  vessels  too 
large  for  accommodation  at  Invercargill. 

Population :     2,000. 

Pilotage:    2j'2d  reg.  ton,  inwards  and  outwards. 

Port  Charges.  3d  per  ton,  maximum  of  9d  per  ton 
in  any  six  months.  Ballast,  3/-  to  4/6  per  ton.  Light 
dues,  steamers  arriving,  foreign,  6d  ton.  Towage,  sea  to 
wharf  inwards  or  outwards,  5d  reg.  ton;  vessels  in  ballast, 
inwards  or  outwards,  including  pilotage,  6d  ton. 

Stevedoring:  1/8  per  hour.  Overtime  cost  per  hour, 
2/6. 

Imports:     Timber,  coal,  guano,  general. 

Exports:  Frozen  meats,  wool,  hides,  flax,  fats,  cased 
meats,  tallow,  skins  and  pelts,  oysters,  fish,  butter,  cheese, 
preserved  rabbits. 

Accommodation:  Safe  harbor  for  ships  of  moderate 
tonnage.  Depth  alongside  wharves,  18  to  31  feet.  Four 
hoisting  engines. 

BOMBAY 

India 

Position:  Latitude  18  degrees  54  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 72  degrees  49  minutes  east. 


Population:   860,000. 

Bombay,  the  chief  seaport  and  city  of  Western  India, 
is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Presidency  of  the  same 
name.  Causeways  and  breakwaters  connect  Bombay  with 
Salsette  Island  and  the  mainland.  There  are  two  harbors, 
one  on  the  inside,  and  the  other  on  the  Back  Bay,  outside. 
The  inner  harbor,  which  is  a  land-locked  harbor  of  water 
14  miles  long  and  5  miles  wide,  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Here  are  found  commodious  docks 
for  the  handling  of  the  largest  sized  vessels,  shipbuilding 
slips,  basins  and  a  government  dockyard  covering  about  200 
acres.  The  port  is  excellently  situated  for  commerce, 
being  in  a  direct  line  between  Calcutta  and  Aden. 

Bombay  rivals  Calcutta  as  a  vast  commercial  depot, 
and  outstrips  the  Hooghly  river  port  in  the  extent  of  its 
internal  trade.  The  capital  city  virtually  has  a  monopoly 
on  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  Presidency  in  its 
capacity  as  a  distributing  point  for  the  contiguous  territory. 

Here  are  the  terminals  of  two  great  railway  lines, 
namely  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  and  the 
Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway,  and  the  rail- 
way depot  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  railway 
lines  connect  with  Delhi,  Peshawar,  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

Natives  Are  Best  Managers 
The  greatest  industrial  activity  of  the  port  revolves 
around  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  cotton  cloth.  Great 
steam  spinning  and  weaving  mills  are  maintained  in  turn- 
ing out  the  manufactured  cloth.  In  1916,  of  a  total  of 
6,840,000  spindles,  and  110,300  looms  engaged  in  the  tex- 
tile industry  in  India,  it  was  found  that  one-third  of  these 
spindles  were  located  in  or  near  Bombay,  and  of  the 
2,200,000  bales  of  cotton  consumed,  over  half  was  consumed 
at  Bombay.  Hand-loom  weavers  are  in  a  great  majority 
over  the  number  of  power-loom  weavers.  Most  of  the 
machinery  used  is  of  British  manufacture.  The  native 
Indians  are  recognized  as  conducting  the  best  managed 
mills  in  Bombay,  and  the  number  of  skilled  weavers  em- 
ployed in  the  industry  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  war  has  had  its  effect  m  changing  the  source  to 
which  Bombay  presidency  formerly  looked  for  its  supply 
of  aniline  and  alizarine  dyes.  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Belgium  supplied  most'  of  the  aniline  dyes  in 
pre-war  days,  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain  were  de- 
pended upon  for  alizarine  dyes.  A  decline  in  imports  from 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  the  practical  cessation  of  ship- 
ments from  Belgium  and  Gernjany,  resulted  in  putting  the 
United  Kingdom  in  control  of  the  trade  in  alizarine  dyes 
in  1917,  and  imports  of  aniline  dyes  began  a  steady  in- 
crease. The  United  States  entered  the  market  with  2,086 
pounds  of  aniline  dyes  in  1916,  and  the  following  year 
imports  rose  to  370,869  pounds,  for  which  greatly  increased 
prices  were  received.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  1917 
shipments  amounted  to  $1,253,956. 

Is  Now  a  Leather  Exporter 
Hides  previously  sent  abroad  for  tanning  are  now  tanned 
locally,  another  change  wrought  by  conditions  imposed  by 
the  great  war,  thus  putting  Bombay  down  as  an  exporter 
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of  leather.  Shipments  of  hides  to  the  United  States  have 
been  increasing  steadily  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  principal  countries  trading  with  Bombay  are  the 
United  Kingdom,  Japan,  Java,  and  the  United  States. 
Japan  and  the  United  States  have  shown  the  greatest  in- 
creases in  imports  to  Bombay.  The  most  important  re- 
cent gains  by  the  United  States  have  been  in  aniline  dyes, 
hardware,  metals,  motor  cars,  and  wood  products.  Other 
imports  received  from  the  United  States  are  chemicals 
and  chemical  products,  drugs  and  medicines,  electrical  ap- 
paratus, kerosene  oil,  print  paper  and  tobacco. 

Bombay  exports  chiefly  to  China,  France,  Hongkong, 
Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  totalled  only  $5,000,000  in  1916,  which  was 
much  less  than  received  by  the  other  countries. 

Principal  Imports:  Apparel,  chemicals,  drugs  and 
medicines,  fruits  and  vegetables,  glass  and  glassware, 
hardware,  implements  and  tools,  liquors,  textiles  and  other 
machinery,  matches,  metals  (aluminum,  brass,  bronze, 
copper,  iron  and  steel),  motor  cars,  kerosene  oil,  paper 
and  pasteboard,  precious  stones,  railway  plant  and  rolling 
stock,  spices,  cotton  twist  and  yarn,  piece  goods,  silks. 

Exports :  Dyeing  and  tanning  material,  grain,  pulse  and 
flour,  skins,  leather,  oil  seeds,  tea,  cotton,  raw  wool. 

Consular  Representation:  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Cuba, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  States  (Selby  S. 
Coleman,  vice-consul). 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Bombay 
•  Co.  (coal  importers),  Bhimji  Jayray  &  Co.,  Allen  Bros.  & 
Co.,  Lyon,  Lord  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (cotton  exporters),  The  Napier 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Par  &  Co.,  Danny  &  Co.  (shoe  import- 
ers), Ro^)erts  John  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (furniture  importers),  M. 
B.  Mehta  &  Co.,  Cooper  &  Co.,  Continental  Commercial 
Trading  Co. 

Steamship  Lines:  Asiatic  S.  N.  Co.,  Bombay  and 
Africa,  Bombay  and  Persia,  British  India  S.  N.  Co., 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Occidental  &  Oriental  S.  S.  Co., 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  P.  &  O.  S.  N. 
Co.,  Wilson  Line. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage  is  on  west  side  of  harbor. 
Extra  spring  rise,  17  feet;  ordinary,  14  to  15  feet;  north 
rise,  11  feet.  There  are  three  wet  docks,  the  Prince's 
(30  acres,  14  ft  on  sill),  Victoria  (25  acres,  16  ft.  on  sill), 
and  Alexandra  docks  (495^  acres,  inner  sill  23  ft.,  outer 
sill  27  ft.),  and  two  dry  docks,  the  Merewether  dry  dodk 
(500  ft.  long  by  65  ft.  6  in.  wide  by  14  ft.  on  sill),  entered 
from  Prince's  dock,  and  Hughes  dry  dock  (1,(X)0  ft.  long 
by  100  ft.  wide  and  22  ft.  on  sill,  divided  near  the  center 
so  that  it  can  be  used  as  one  or  two  docks),  entered  from 
the  Alexandra  dock.  Hydraulic  cranes  available  for  use 
in  the  wet  docks  one  to  lift  100  tons,  one  30  tons,  one  5 
tons,  four  6  or  3  tons,  68  at  present  to  lift  35  cwt.  and  113 
to  lift  30  cwts.  There  are  besides  five  other  dry  docks, 
belonging  to  the  government,  the  P.  and  O.  and  B.  I.  S.  N. 
Co.,  and  a  patent  slip  privately  owned. 

Port  Charges :  Port  dues,  1  anna  per  rcg.  ton  per 
month;  Prince's,  Victoria  and  Alexandra  dock  dues,  1J4 
pies  per  ton  per  diem  on  vessels  under  1,500  tons,  and  2 


pies  on  vessels  of  1,500  tons  and  over;  cranes  (30  and  35 
cwts.)  hired  at  rs  6  per  diem.  Charges  at  the  docks  on 
goods  vary  according  to  class.  The  import  wharfage  on 
cotton  piece  goods  is  6  annas  a  bale  up  to  400  feet,  and  12 
annas  over  400  feet ;  iron  rs  %  per  ton ;  grain,  12  annas  per 
con;  seeds  (oil),  12  annas  per  ton;  other  than  oil  seeds,  rs 
1-12  per  ton :  cotton  raw,  Indian  pressed,  4  annas  per  bale  of 
3J^  cwt.;  American  or  other  pressed,  bale  of  4  cwt.,  or 
over,  6  annas ;  Egyptian,  6  cwt.  bales,  6  annas ;  kerosene  oil 
and  coal  are  discharged  into  lighters  in  the  stream;  kero- 
sene in  bulk  is  discharged  at  the  bulk  oil  steamer  berth  at 
Alexandra  dock;  non-dangerous  petroleum  in  bulk  can  be 
discharged  in  docks  at  a  special  berth  6  pies  per  eight  Im- 
perial gallons. 

Pilotage:  In  and  out  of  harbor,  for  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  from  100  tons  upwards,  during  the  fair  season 
and  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon;  the  S.  W.  monsoon  com- 
mences June  1  and  ends  September  30.  Steamers,  mini- 
mum 100  to  300  reg.  tons.  Fair  season  rs.  25.  S.  W. 
monsoon  seasons  rs.  37.  Sailing  vessels,  Fair  Season,  41 
rs.  S.  W.  monsoon  season  rs.  62.  Steamers,  maximum  2,100 
to  2,200  reg.  tons,  Fair  season  rs.  72.  S.  W.  monsoon 
season  rs.  Si.  Sailing  vessels,  Fair  season  rs.  120  S.  W. 
monsoon  season  rs  140.  And  an  increase  of  rs.  4-2  for 
every  100  tons  or  part,  on  sailing  ships,  and  rs  2-8  for 
every  100  tons,  or  part,  on  steamers  above  this  tonnage 
during  Fair  season;  and  in  addition  thereto  an  extra  rate 
of  rs  20-10  on  sailing  ships,  and  rs  12-6  on  steamers  dur- 
ing S.  W.  monsoon.  Transporting  fees  in  ships:  1,500 
tons  and  upwards,  rs  30;  1,000  tons  to  1,500  tons,  rs  25 
under  1,000  tons,  rs.  20.  Steamers  using  their  own  engines: 
from  one  berth  to  another  south  of  Cross  Island  or  to  or 
from  any  of  the  docks  or  to  any  berth  north  of  Cross 
Island,  or  vice  versa,  rs.  20;  transporting  north  of  Cross 
Island  rs  15;  sailing  ships  or  steamers  towed  to  or  from 
any  dock  north  of  Cross  Island  from  or  to  fixed  moorings 
north  of  Cross  Island  will  be  charged  rs  15.  Fees  at  the 
above  rate  shall  cover  the  services  of  a  pilot  for  all  duties 
connected  with  the  movement,  anchorage  or  mooring  of 
a  vessel  entering  or  leaving  port  for  a  period  of  12  hours 
from  the  time  of  joining  the  vessel,  but  if  his  services  are 
required  for  more  than  12  hours,  an  additional  transport- 
ing or  attendance  fee,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  charged. 
For  taking  a  vessel  from  Butcher  Island,  Pir  Pao,  Hog 
Island  or  Nocar  Point  to  sea,  or  to  any  point  or  mooring  in 
the  harbor,  or  vice  versa,  and  for  vessels  proceeding  on  a 
trial-trip,  a  single  pilotage  fee  shall  be  charged ;  but  where 
a  vessel  proceeding  to  sea  from  Butcher  Island,  Pir  Pao, 
Hog  Island  or  Nocar  Point  is  at  the  wish  of  the  master 
anchored  in  the  harbor  to  complete  ship's  business,  then  a 
pilotage  fee  and  a  half  shall  be  charged.  Vessels  arriving 
with  gunpowder,  or  not  moored  in  the  harbor,  on  the  day 
of  arrival,  shall  pay  an  attendance  fee  of  rs  20.  Water  is 
supplied  to  shipping  in  harbor  at  rs.  Vb  per  ton. 

Towage  Steam  or  sail.  Assisting  a  vessel  at  the  dock 
entrance,  rs  50;  if  tug  attends,  but  is  not  used  rs  30; 
towing  a  vessel  through  the  dock  channel  to  or  from  a 
berth  north  of  Cross  Island,  of  1,500  tons  reg.  rs.  100;  tow- 
ing from  the  docks  to  anchorage  south  of  Cross  Island  or 
vice  versa,  similarly,  rs  1(X)  and  150.  Towing  from  dock 
or  stream  to  Sunk  Rock  or  vice  versa,  similarly,  rs  150 
and  200.  Towing  from  dock  or  stream  to  Floating  Light 
or  vice  versa,  rs  200  and  250;  detention  of  tug  per  half 
hour,  rs  25;  remooring  a  vessel,  rs  100;  attending  a  vessel 
on  fire,  first  24  hours,  rs  150;  second,  same.,  rs  120.  Note 
rupee— J4.  

BRISBANE 

Queenslandy  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  27  degrees  30  minutes  soiuh. 
longitude  152  degrees  58  minutes  east. 

Population:    51,680. 

Moreton  Hay  is  the  sheet  of  water  separating  Str.iM- 
broke  and   Morcton   islands  from  the  mainland. 

Cape  Moreton  is  in  latitude  27  degrees  2  minutes  17 
seconds  Si>uth,  longitnde  153  degrees  29  minutes  ea*it, 
and  is  a  telegraph  and  signal  station.  The  pilots  cruise 
inside  the  cape  during  the  day,  and  strangers  should 
not  attempt  to  enter  without  one. 
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The  north  or  Howe  channel  is  that  most  used.  It 
has  a  depth  of  20  feet  at  low  water,  and  is  lit  for 
use  at  night  by  leading  lights  placed  on  the  western 
shores  of  Moreton  island;  but  by  going  further  to  the 
northward  some  20  miles,  and  using  the  northwest 
channel,  the  port  can  be  entered  by  day  with  nothing 
le>s   than   six  fathoms. 


Berthage:  %d.  per  ton  per  day  on  gross  register. 
Towage:'  £15  to  £20  in  the  Brisbane  river. 
Water:     4s.  per  1,000  gallons. 

Brisbane  Port  and  Shipping  Charges 

Reporting  at  customs:  Entry  in,  with  cargo,  £S    5s.; 
clearing   out,   with    cargo,   £5;    entering   in,   in    ballast, 


VIetMla  Bridfe  at  Brisbaae — Copyrli^ted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


The  anchorage  at  the  roads  oflF  the  mouth  cf  the 
Brisbane  river  is  about  30  miles  from  the  cape.  Ves- 
sels unable  to  ascend  the  river  to  Brisbane  anchor 
here  in  four  fathoms,  about  three  miles  from  the 
shore.  The  holding  ground  is  good  and  the  anchorage 
safe. 

At  present  11  feet  at  low  water  springs  can  be 
carried  from  the  roads  to  town,  the  rise  and  fall  vary- 
ing from  five  to  seven  feet.  With  good  tides,  there- 
fore, vessels  drawing  20  feet  can  come  up  to  the 
wharves  in  Brisbane,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  passing 
up  and  down  the  river  by  night  and  day;  indeed,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  channel  is  lighted  with  leading 
lights,  it  is  almost  easier  to  navigate  by  night  than  day. 
Sailing  vessels  require  to  be  towed. 

The  government  dry  dock  at  Brisbane  is  430  feet 
long  on  the  blocks  60  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
19f^  feet  over  the  sill  at  high  water.  There  are  alsc 
three  patent  slips. 

Port  Charges 

Steamers  calling  at  Brisbane,  Rockhampton,  Bunda- 
berg,  Townsville.  and  all  other  Queensland  ports  are 
subject   to   the   following   port   charges,   viz.: 

Light  dues:  9d.  per  ton  on  net  register  covers  a 
period  of  3  months. 

Harbor  dues:     Inward  and  outward,  2s.  per  ton. 


£2;  clearing  out,  in  ballast,  £2. 

Noting  protest:    Foreign,   £1;  intercolonial,  10s.  6d. 

Tonnage  or  wharjf  dues:  >^.d.  per  ton  per  day  on 
gross  tonnage,  divisible  into  quarter  days;  9d.  per  ton 
on  net  reg.  tonnage,  payable  at  first  Australian  port, 
and  expires  three  month  later. 

Ballast:  Sand  ballast,  2s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  ton;  stone 
ballast,  3s.  to  4s.  per  ton;  shingle  ballast,  4s.  6d.  to 
Ss.  6d.  per  ton. 

Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  would  have  to  pay  Is. 
per  ton  for  discharging.  Lighters  might  carry  it  away 
free  to  other  vessels  ballasting,  but  if  it  had  to  be 
discharged  from  lighters  the  expense  would  be  rather 
heavy. 

Clerking:     Delivery  clerks,  10s.  per  day. 

Wharf  accommodation:  There  are  plenty  of  wharves 
available  for  the  discharge  of  vessels  up  to  400  feet. 
Drydock  for  use  by  smaller  vessels:  Depth  of  water 
from  24  to  26  feet. 

Exempt  masters:  Steamers  or  sailers  pay  6d.  per 
ton  per  month. 

There  is  a  Government  graving  dock,  430x50x19  feet. 

Imports:     Chiefly  manufactured  goods. 

Exports:    Wool,  meat,  tallow,  hides,  ores. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Geo. 
Wills  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Brabant  &  Co., 
Thos.  Brown  &  Sons  Ltd.,  Smellic  &  Co.  Ltd.,  E.  Rich 
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&  Co.  Ltd.,  J.  C.  Hutton  Pty.,  Alex,  Stewart  &  Sons,  Fin- 
ney Isles  &  Co.,  Taylor  &  Colledge. 

Steamer  Lines  using  the  Port:  Blue  Funnel,  P.  &  O. 
Branch  Service,  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.,  White  Star,  Aber- 
deen, Orient,  Clan,  Commonwealth  &  Dominion  all 
U.  K.  Nippon  Ynson  Kaisha,  Australian,  Oriental, 
China,  and  Japan. 

Consular  Representation:  France,  Belgium,  United 
States,  Chile,  Denmark,  Greece,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Panama,  Russia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Italy. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Inwards,  on  net.  reg.  tonnage. 
6d.  per  ton;  outwards,  on  net  reg.  tonnage,  6d.  per  ton. 
If  steamer  is  in  ballast,  a  pilotage  rate  of  3d.  per  ton 
on  net  reg.  tonnage  is  charged  each  way.  Any  foreign 
or  intercolonial  vessel,  the  master  of  which  is  not 
exempt  from  pilotage,  shall  if  cleared  for  more  than 
one  port  in  Queensland  pay  one  pilotage  rate  of  8d. 
per  ton  at  the  first  port  entered,  and  one  pilotage 
rate  of  4d.  per  ton  at  the  second  port  of  entry,  but 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  further  pilotage  at 
any  other  port  included  in  her  original  clearance. 
Vessels,  whose  original  port  of  clearance  and  final 
port  of  discharge  are  not  within  the  Colony,  calling 
at  any  Queensland  port,  but  not  carrying  cargo  coast- 
wise, shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  pilotage 
rates,  but  shall  pay  on  all  passengers  and  cargo  landed 
or  shipped,  the  undermentioned  dues,  as  follows:  For 
every  ton  of  cargo,  1/6;  for  every  passenger,  1/6;  for 
every  head  of  horses  or  horned  cattle,  1/6;  for  every 
sheep,  2d. 

Stevedoring:  Discharging  general  cargo,  inclusive 
of  winchmen,  unless  otherwise  stated,  weight  and 
measurements  according  to  Ship's  Manifest;  measure- 
ment 2/6  per  ton,  weight,  3/-  per  ton.  Special  rates; 
rails,  fishplates,  pig  iron,  girders,  plates,  pipes  and  tubes, 
3/3  per  ton;  plate  glass,  7/9  per  ton;  slates,  bricks, 
scrap  iron  and  tiles.  5/-  per  ton;  salt  (rock),  3/3  per 
ton.  Timber  and  grain  to  be  dealt  with  as  occasion 
arises.  Discharging  heavy  lifts:  Rates  per  ton,  over 
2  tons  and  under  3  tons,  5/-;  over  3  tons  and  under 
5  tons,  20/-;  over  5  tons  and  under  10  tons  25/-;  over 
10  tons  and  under  15  tons,  40/-;  over  15  tons  and 
under  20  tons,  50/-;  above  20  tons — by  arrangement. 
The  excess  of  the  measurement  over  the  weight  to 
be  charged  at  measurement  rate  of  2/6  per  ton. 

Overtime  cost  per  hour:     General  cargo,  2/7j^;  re-  ' 
frigerated   cargo,  2/11%,     Cost   oer  hour  for   general 
labor,  1/9;  refrigerated  cargo,  2/1. 

Lighterage:  No  fixed  rates;  general  cargo,  per  ton 
D.  W.  or  measurement  from  3/3  to  3/6.  Waiting  time, 
when  incurred,  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  regular  rates. 
If  the  work  is  performed  on  holidays  or  Sundays  or 
in  overtime  hours,  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  day  working  rate  will  be  charged  be- 
sides regular  rates.  Lighter  takes  cargo  from  edge  of 
wharf,  or  if  practicable  from  ship's  gear,  and  delivers 
to  edge  of  wharf  or  to  ship's  gear.  There  are  no 
fixed  rates  for  lighterage  at  present,  but  those  given 
are  indicative  of  the  rates  that  w;ould  be  charged. 

Demurrage:  The  periods  of  time  before  demurrage 
commences,  from  time  of  being  ordered,  which  shall 
apply  for  each  separate  job,  to  be  as  follows:  For 
quantities  of  SO  tons  or  under,  24  running  hours; 
for  quantities  of  from  50  to  75  tons,  36  running  hours; 
for  quantities  of  from  75  to  100  tons,  48  running  hours; 
for  quantities  exceeding  100  tons,  48  running  hours  to 
be  allowed  for  the  first  100  tons,  and  laying  hours 
for  the  balance  to  be  as  arranged.  The  rate  chargeable 
for  demurrage  on  lighters  when  the  foregoing  limits 
are  exceeded,  to  be  a  minimum  of  5/-  per  hour  for  a 
small  lighter.  Large  lighters  15/-  per  hour.  These 
rates  provide  for  lighter  loading  at  one  berth  and  dis- 
charging at  another  berth.  For  any  deviation  from 
route,  or  for  any  additional  shift,  an  extra  charge  will 
be  made. 

Loading  charges:  General  cargo,  inclusive  of  winch- 
men,  weight  or  measurement  according  to  Ship's  Mani- 
fest, unless  otherwise  stated.  Rates  for  taking  in  and 
stowing  only:  Dumped  or  undumped  wool  and  cotton, 
1/9  per  bale;  taking  in  for  re-stowage  elsewhere,   1/- 


per  bale;  leather,  skins,  basils  and  dry  hides,  2/6  per 
bale;  tallow,  4/6  per  ton;  wet  hides,  including:  spread- 
ing, 9/-  per  ton;  wet  hides  in  bags,  single  or  rolls.  5 - 
per    ton;    dry    hides — ^loose,    7/6    per    ton;     trimmings. 

flue  pieces,  hoofs,  herns  and  bones  in  bags  or  balef. 
/-  per  ton;  lead,  tin,  bullion,  metal  and  bag^ged  ore. 
3/-  per  ton;  copper  blister,  3/  per  ton;  timber,  10  - 
per   1000  s.  ft;  general  cargo,  4/-  per  ton. 

Loading  refrigerated  cargo,  inclusive  of  "wrinchmen: 
Frozen  cargo,  excepting  butter,  5/3  per  ton;  butter,  5/3 
per  ton  of  40  boxes;  cheese^  6/-  per  ton. 

All  expenditure  for  overtime  and  extra  labor  to  be 
charged  to  steamers,  plus  Worker's  Compensation  In- 
surance, plus  a  fee  of  15  per  cent  for  supervision. 

Eastern  and  island  steamers  to  be  charged  all  costs, 
plus  Worker's  Compensation  Insurance,  plus  15%  super- 
vision without  responsibility,  excepting  in  case  of  wool 
for  which  1/9  per  bale  is  to  be  charged  for  taking  in 
and  stowing. 

Length  and  Depth  of  Wharves 


A.  U.  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd 

Wharves    f  Howard    Smith,   Ltd., 
Brisbane    •  &  W.   Collin  &   Sons 

Ltd.       I  Ltd. 

Birt  &  Co.  Ltd 

Coal  Wharf  (Sth.  Brisbane) 

Railway   (Pinkenba)    

Brisbane  Steve.  &  W.  D.  Co.  Ltd. 

Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd 

Adelaide  Steamship  Co 

Kennedy  

Brisbane  Milling  Co 

Mercantile  Wharf  &  Stevedoring 

Co 

Thos.  Brown  &  Sons,  Ltd 

Australian  Meat  Export  Co.,  Ltd. 

Clan  Line 

Borthwick   &   Sons    (Aust.)    Ltd. 

Q.  M.  E.  Co.,  Ltd 

Colonial  Sugar  Refinery  Co 


Length 

Depth 

1786' 

23' 

1475' 

23' 

1426' 

24'   &  26 

1203' 

24' 

1041' 

26' 

1000' 

25' 

952' 

24' 

830' 

26' 

744' 

26' 

680' 

15' 

582' 

24' 

500' 

23' 

475' 

26' 

465' 

25' 

360' 

24' 

350' 

24' 

200' 

18' 

BUENAVENTURA 

Colombia 

Position:  Latitude  3  degrees  48  minutes  north, 
longitude  77   degrees    12  minutes  west. 

Population:    4,000. 

Accommodation:  Vessels  anchor  with  draft  of 
24  feet;  good  harbor. 

Imports:  Textiles,  food  stuffs,  flour,  kerosene,  hard- 
ware. 

Exports:  Coffee,  gold,  emeralds,  rubber,  tagua  nuts, 
hides,  skins,   Panama  hats. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  English  steamers  call. 
Colombia  landing  place  of  West  Coast  Cable  Co. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Adolfo 
Cuenas,  luri  &  Cobo,  B.  Lopez  &  Co.,  Perez  &  Co.,  A. 
Pagnamenta  &  Co.,  Hing  Chon  Chan  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  important  Colombian  ports  on 
Pacific.  Situated  on  Cascajal  Island.  Any  kind  of 
steamers  may  come  close  to  shore.  No  principal  ports 
on  Pacific  Coast.  Goods  are  generally  delivered  at 
Panama  and  sent  by  rail  or  coast  boats.  Buenaventura 
is  destined  to  become  important  for  all  the  western 
region  of  Colombia.  It  is  the  port  for  the  interior  city 
of  Cali  which  has  a  population  of  about  30,000  and  b 
considered  one  of  the  most  advanced  cities  of  the 
republic. 


BUNBURY 
Western  Australia 

The    harbor    is    situated    in    Koombana    Bay    at    the 
entrance  to  Leschenault  estuary,  107  miles  from  Perth. 
Population:     3,560. 
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Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Maximum  charge,  £11;  re- 
movals, under  1,000  tons,  £2;  over  1,000  tons,  £3. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  3d.  per  ton  reg.  Berth- 
ing, Id.  per  ton  on  cargo  or  ballast,  loaded  or  dis- 
charged. Light  dues,  2d.  per  ton  reg.  inwards  or  out- 
wards. 

Accommodation:  Harbor  protected  by  4,800  foot  mole. 
Jetty,  4,238  feet  long  which  has  berthing  head  1,768 
feet  long  and  47j^  feet  wide,  with  27-foot  depth  at 
sea  end,  and  14  feet  at  inner  end,  ordinary  spring 
tide.  Viaduct  connecting  jetty  with  Bunbury  Rail- 
way tracks. 

Cranes,  2S-ton,  two  S-ton,  and  one  3-ton.  Jetty  has 
10  berths.     Railway  connections  with  Perth. 

Imports:     General. 

Exports:     Wheat,  tin,  wool,  coal. 


BUNDABERG 

Qaeensland,  Australia 

Bundaberg's  importance  lies  in  the  large  agricultural 
district  of  which  it  is  the  center.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  Burnett  river,  and  is  217  miles  north  of  Bris- 
bane, and  to  which  rail  and  steamer  service  is  main- 
tained.    Population,  12,000. 

Position:  Latitude  24  degrees,  53  minutes  south, 
longitude  152  degrees  51  minutes  east. 

Pilotage:     5d.  per  ton. 

For  port  charges  see  Brisbane. 


CAIRNS 

Queensland,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  16  degrees  54  minutes  south, 
longitude   145   degrees  44  minutes   east. 

Population:    6,500. 

Pilotage:    4d.  per  ton. 

Port  charges:  Harbor  dues,  4/  per  ton  inwards  or 
outwards.    Other  rates  same  as  Brisbane. 

Exports:  Minerals,  sugar. 

The  distance  to  Brisbane  is  900  Miles. 


CALCUTTA 

India 

Position:  Latitude  22  degrees  34  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 88  degrees  20  minutes  east. 

Population:  1,300,000,  with  suburbs. 

Calcutta,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  British  Empire, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly,  an  arm  of 
the  Ganges.  It  is  the  chief  port  of  India  and  the  ninth 
largest  port  in  the  world.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  commerce  of  British  India  is  carried  on  in  Calcutta. 
Connected  with  the  rich  interior  districts  by  railways  and 
rivers,  Calcutta  is  situated  so  as  to  receive  the  products 
of  export  from  what  is  the  richest  producing  country  in  all 
of  India.  The  commodities  brought  to  Calcutta  by  river 
boats  and  railways  keep  the  wheels  moving  in  hundreds 
of  factories,  mills,  and  other  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
port. 

The  city  is  spread  out  along  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly 
for  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  and  extends  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  river  for  a  distance  varying  from  one  to  two 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  the  city  ex- 
tends from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The 
harbor,  which  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  port  commis- 
sioners, affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  equipped  with 
ten  graving  docks  and  dry  docks  running  from  225  feet  to 
710  feet  in  length.  Ships  drawing  30  feet  can  ascend  from 
the  sea — about  86  miles  distant — to  Calcutta. 

4  Benefited  by  Railways 

The  communications  of  Calcutta  afford  great  facilities 
for  the  extensive  commerce  carried  on  within  the  port. 
Three  important  railway  lines,  running  to  various  parts 
of  India,  operate  out  of  Calcutta  and  Howrah — the  East 
Indian  Railway,  and  the  Eastern  Bengal  State  Railway 
terminate  at  Howrah,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 


These  lines  give  Calcutta  connection  with  Bombay,  Be- 
nares, Delhi,  and  Gulunda.  Howrah  and  Calcutta  are 
connected  by  a  huge  pontoon  bridge  costing  over  a  million 
dollars,  it  being  used  by  foot  passengers  and  vehicles.  It 
opens  at  one  end  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  up  and 
down  the  river. 

Water  communication  is  carried  on  in  three  directions. 
Several  rivers  running  east  converge  with  the  Brahma- 
putra ;  the  Hooghly  and  Nadiya  rivers  wind  their  way  north 
to  the  Ganges,  and  the  Midnapur  Canal  throws  a  connect- 
ing link  into  the  western  districts. 

Calcutta,  the  world's  premier  exporter  of  jute,  receives 
this  product  largely  from  Bengal.  Jute  exports  average 
about  $144,000,000  annually.  India's  manufactured  jute 
goes  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  largest  buyers  being  the 
United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Australia,  Chile,  the  United 
States,  France,  Cuba,  Java,  and  Argentina.  Shipments  of 
gunnies  to  the  United  States  have  been  steadily  increasing, 
and  during  1918  one  ship  sailing  from  Calcutta  carried 
800  tons  of  gunnies,  valued  at  $2,000,000  to  that  country. 
There  are  numerous  large  jute  manufactories  in  Calcutta 
and  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Passing  of  the  Wooden  Plow 

The  cultivation  of  tea,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  linseed  and 
other  seeds,  and  indigo  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
districts  from  which  the  metropolis  of  India  draws  its' 
products.  Much  of  the  wheat  of  the  northwest,  and  tea 
of  Assam  finds  an  outlet  at  Calcutta.  The  enormity  of  the 
agricultural  industry,  which  sustains  about  two-thirds  of 
the  population,  and  its  steady  development  along  more  scien- 
tific lines,  is  gradually  causing  the  disappearance  of  the 
primitive  cultivation  methods  so  long  in  use.  The  traditional 
bullock-driven,  country  nagar,  a  plow  composed  of  wood 
shod  with  an  iron  point  as  a  share,  and  fitted  with  a 
wooden  pole,  is  being  supplanted  by  modern  farm  imple- 
ments. European  and  American  reaping  and  threshing 
machines  are  coming  into  use.  Further  stimulus  is  being 
given  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  by  a  growing 
shortage  of  labor  and  advances  in  the  scale  of  wages. 

Calcutta  and  its  suburbs  abound  in  factories,  mills,  and 
foundries  of  almost  every  description.  There  are  large 
jute  manufactories,  iron  works,  timber  yards,  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  manufactories,  paper  mills,  bone 
mills,  flour  mills,  rice  mills,  oil  mills,  shellac  factories, 
indigo  factories,  match  factories,  a  saltpetre  refinery,  pencil 
factory,  ice  factory,  chemical  works,  sugar  works,  paint 
works,  jute  presses,  foundries  and  roperies. 

The  vessels  of  several  large  steamship  companies  ply 
the  rivers,  engaging  in  an  extensive  coasting  trade,  partic- 
ularly among  the  Orissa  ports. 
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Imports  and  Exports 

Imports:  Coal,  iron,  salt,  apparel,  hardware,  stationary 
machinery,  malt  liquors,  wine  and  spirits,  petroleum,  flour, 
tobacco,  cotton  goods. 

Exports:  Jute  and  jute  goods,  opium,  tea,  grain  and 
pulse,  oil  seeds,  raw  cotton,  indigo,  hides  and  skins,  silk 
and  silk  goods,  wheat,  indigo,  coffee,  teak,  sandal  wood, 
ebony,  rice. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Shaw  Wal- 
lace &  Co.,  Allen  Berry  (motor  vehicles  and  accessories), 
Allen  Yule  &  Co.,  Anderson,  Wright  &  Co.  (castor  oil), 
Oosman  Jamall  &  Co.,  British  Thomson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (elec- 
trical supplies),  Siddessur  Sen  Co.,  M.  N.  Mehta,  Bengal 
Paoer  Mill  Co.,  Masuda  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 

Steamship  Lines:  American  and  Indian  Line,  Austra- 
lian and  Indian  Line,  China  Mutual  S.  N.  Co.,  Harrison 
Line,  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  Java-Bengal  Line,  Netherlands 
Royal  M.  S.  N.  Co.,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Occidental- 
Oriental  S.  S.  Co.,  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.,  Orient  Royal  Mail 
Packet  Line,  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  P.  &  O.  S.  N  Co., 
Rotterdam  Lloyd  S.  N.  Co.,  Royal  Packet  S.  N.  Co.,  Rus- 
sian Volunteer  Fleet,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States  (James  A. 
Smith,  consul-general),  Spain,  Norway,  Argentine,  Bel- 
gium, Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala, 
Peru,  Russia,  Siam,  Sweden. 

Accommodation :  Ships  of  SfiGO  tons  can  ascend  to  city, 
where  jetty  and  mooring  accommodations  may  be  had.  The 
pilots  practically  take  vessels  of  any  draft  up  and  down 
the  river,  but  the  maximum  draft  may  be  called  30  feet 
Ten  graving  and  dry  docks,  length  from  225  feet  to  710 
feet.  Ample  fixed  and  floating  cranage  accommodations 
Port  charges:  Harbormaster's  fees  vary  according  to 
the  work  required.  Hospital  dues,  4^  pies  per  ton. 
Transporting,  each  way,  14rs.  Hauling  in  and  out  of 
moorings,  16rs  each  operation.  Mooring  hire  ranges  from 
IJ^rs  for  vessel  under  200  tons  to  ISrs  for  vessels  of 
3,000  tons  and  upward.  Port  dues,  4  annas  per  ton  cargo, 
and  3  annas  ballast  Loading  and  unloading ;  general  3yi  to 
4  annas  per  ton,  and  5  annas  per  ton  for  timber.  Pilotage, 
compulsory  above  Eastern  Channel  Light.  Sometimes, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  bar  in  the  upper  reaches  during 
neap  tides,  inward  vessels,  deeply  laden,  have  to  be  neaped 
at  Diamond  Harbor.  This  takes  place  during  the  months 
of  December  to  May  inclusive.  The  pilotage  is  divided 
into  twelfths  for  the  convenience  of  charging  intermediate 
or  broken  pilotage — ^viz.,  from  sea  to  places  short  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  from  and  to  intermediate  places,  as  also  for 
the  purpose  of  the  proportionate  reduction,  (one-fourth) 
being  made  when  vessels  are  tugged  by  steam  any  portion 
of  the  distance.  Steamers  or  sailing  vessels  taking  steam 
any  part  of  the  distance  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of 
one- fourth  from  the  charges  for  such  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance. Towage.  No  tariflF.  A  written  agreement  is  al- 
ways drawn  up. 


CALDERA 

Chile 

Position:  Latitude  27  degrees  3  minutes  south, 
longitude  75  degrees  53  minutes  west. 

Population :    4,500. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  $40  C.  Cy.,  sailers  or 
steamers. 

Port  Charges:  Customs,  $29.60  revenue  stamps. 
Light  and  hospital  dues,  $75.  (Pesos.)  Other  charges, 
agent's  fees,  $50;  captain  of  port,  $9.  (The  foregoing 
amounts  given  are  pesos,  three  equal  to  $1.00  Am.  gold, 
at  present  exchange,  17  pence.) 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  $1.50.  Rates 
for  discharging  cargo,  $2.00.  Overtime  cost  per  hour, 
double  ordinary  charges.  Cost  per  hour  for  general 
labor,  $10  per  day.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  $L50. 
Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $10.50  to  $12. 

Accommodation:  Government  wharf.  The  bay  is 
always  quiet,  and  affords  good  moorings.  Depth,  10 
to  30  fathoms.  There  is  hardly  ever  a  working  day 
lost  in  a  year,  the  harbor  being  recognized  as  one  of 


the  best  on  the  coast  Passenger  mole;  railway  and 
customs  mole;  discharge  250  to  350  tons  per  day;  lift 
20  tons  by  crane;  5  steam,  2  hand  cranes. 

Imports:  Mining  and  agricultural  machinery;  coal,  iroo 
bricks,  sugar,  candles. 

Exports:  All  classes  of  minerals,  copper  matte,  bars, 
gold,  silver,  chinchilla,  skins. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Josiah 
Rogers,  Emilio  Maggi,  Cruz  A.  Lopez,  Jacue  e  Hijos. 
B.  Tornini  i  Cia,  Luis  Maldini,  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Co.,  Juan  Tomas  Mcrong,  Dellard  Fireres. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  Cia  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,  North 
Pacific  Line,  New  York  Pacific  Line,  Merchants  Line. 
Lamport  &  Holt. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Peru,  Bolivia,  Mexico. 

The  Copiapo  Railroad,  built  in  1848»  was  the  first  rail- 
way established  in  South  America.  The  line  runs  to 
Copiapo,  capital  of  the  province,  and  there  branches 
out  in  three  directions.  Two  of  the  roads  serve  the 
mining  districts,  and  the  third  follows  the  river  to 
San  Antonio,  traveling  through  a  country  rich  with 
cattle.  

CALLAO 
Peru 

Position:  Latitude  12  degrees  4  minutes  south, 
longitude  77  degrees  IS  minutes  west. 

Population:    35,000. 

Pilotage:     Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  .  Discharging,  foreign  merchandise, 
$1.36  per  metric  ton;  coal,  $1.02;  lumber  per  ton  of 
423  48/100  ft.,  $1.02;  merchandise,  (Peruvian  Coast),  68c 
Loading,  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  about  68c  per  metric 
ton  and  30c  per  ton.  Light  dues,  2c  silver  per  ton, 
payable  every  time  vessel  enters  port.  Hospital  tax. 
4c  ton.  Established  steamship  lines  pay  ^c  per  ton. 
Anchorage  dues,  20c  per  ton  payable  every  six  month. 
Ballast,  $1.34  per  ton.  Stamped  paper  for  obtaining 
clearance  from  Prefecture  and  Custom  House.  $L64. 
Captain  of  the  port,  $2.50  for  signing  sailing  license 
and  crew  lists.     Bill  of  Health  free. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage  in  7  to  10  fathoms. 
5-ton  steam  cranes;  35-ton  iron  shears.  Floating  dry 
dock  385  feet  long  lifts  vessels  of  7,000  tons,  with 
draft  of  22  feet  of  water. 

Imports:  Textiles,  mining  machinery,  railway  sup- 
plies, farm  machinery,  general  merchandise. 

Exports:  Copper,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  vanadium, 
quinine,  wool,  sugar,  hides,  petroleum. 

United  States  Consul  General:     Wm.  M.  Handley. 

Callao  is  one  of  the  most  important  ports  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  South  America  since  it  is  the  port  for 
Lima,  (Population  200,000)  the  capital  of  the  country, 
which  is  about  8  miles  distant.  A  splendid  electric 
railway  service  is  maintained  to  Lima  from  Callao, 
the  trip  lasting  about  20  minutes.  The  docks  are  quite 
modern  and  large  vessels  may  unload  on  them.     The 
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majority  of  the  vessels  anchor  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  and  goods  and  passengers  are  taken  on 
lighters  to  the  land.  Railways  lead  from  Callao  to  the 
capital,  and  to  interior  points  of  the  republic. 


CANTON 

China 

Position:  latitude  23  degrees  70  minutes  north, 
longitude   113  degrees   15  minutes  east. 

Population:     900,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  Whampoa  to  Hongkong, 
Macao,  or  sea,  and  vice  versa,  6  to  10  ft.,  $12.50;  over 
10  to  18  ft.  $25;  over  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  $30;  over  20  ft.  to 
22ft.  $40;  over  22  to  23  ft.  $50;  over  23  ft.  $60.  Wham- 
poa to  Canton  and  vice  versa,  under  12  ft.  $10;  over  12 
ft.  $15.  Sailing  vessels,  Whampoa  to  Hongkong  and 
vice  versa,  5  cents  per  ton. 

Port  Charges:  All  port  charges  covered  by  China 
Coast  Tonnage  Dues,  viz.,  Haikwan  Tads  0.40  per  net  reg. 
ton,  payable  every  4  months. 

Stevedoring:  For  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
although  no  fixed  rate,  the  usual  price  paid  is  about 
10  cyits  Mex.  per  ton.  Overtime  cost,  say  50c  Mex. 
per  man  from  6  p.  m.  to  midnight,  and  50c  Mex.  mid- 
night to  6  a.  m.  Cost  for  general  labor,  50  cents  Mex. 
per  day  per  man.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  no  fixed 
rates.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $6  for  60 
ton  lighter. 

Accommodation:  Only  private  wharves  of  river 
steamer  lines  and  China  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.  Nearest 
docks  at  Hongkong.  Draft  of  water,  say,  neap  tides  13 
to  14  feet;  spring  tides,  about  17  feet 

Imports:  Rice,  sugar,  cotton  and  woolen  piece 
goods,  kerosene,  general. 

Exports:     Silk,  cassia,  matting,  preserves. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Deacon 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  T.  E.  Griffith,  Ltd., 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Reiss  ^  Co.,  Shewan, 
Tomes  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Hongkong-Canton- 
Macao  Steamboat  Co.,  river  steamers  running  between 
Hongkong  and  Canton;  Indo  China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd., 
China  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  China  Merchants  S.  N.  Co., 
running  to  China  coast  ports. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  United 
States  (A.  W.  Pontius,  consul  general),  France,  Russia, 
Japan,  Italy,  Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland. 

Practically  all  cargo  imported  from  or  exported  to 
European  or  American  ports  is  transhipped  at  Hong- 
kong, being  carried  between  that  port  and  Canton  by 
river  steamers. 

Harbor  Regulations 

1.  The  term  "vessel"  in  these  regulations  refers 
to  vessels  of  foreign  type.  Regulations  concerning 
native  type  craft  are  embodied  herein  only  insofar 
as  is  necessary  for  their  due  control  when  working 
in  connection  with  foreig^n  type  vessels.  They  are 
regulated  in  other  respects  by  special  notifications. 

Whampoa  Anchorages 

2.  The  anchorages  in  Whampoa  for  vessels  of  for- 
eign type  are: 

(a)  For  vessels  other  than  those  provided  for  in 
(b)  and  (c);  that  part  of  Cambridge  Reach  which  lies 
between  Cambridge  Barrier  and  Gully  Point. 

(b)  For  vessels  with  explosives,  high  inflammables, 
or  mineral  oil  on  board  as  cargo:  that  part  of  anchorage 
(a)  which  lies  between  Cambridge  Barrier  and  the 
northwest  point  of  No.  4  Flat  Island. 

(c)  For  quarantine  purposes:  that  part  of  Belcher 
Reach  below  the  southeast  point  of  First  Bar  Island. 

3.  Vessels  in  anchorage  (a)  and  (b)  will  be  moored 
under  the  directions  of  the  berthing  officer. 

Canton  Anchorages 

4.  The  anchorages  at  Canton  for  vessels  of  foreign 
type  are: 
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(a)  For  vessels  other  than  those  provided  for  in 
(b)  and  (c);  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  limited 
to  the  southward  by  Macao  Fort,  to  the  westward 
by  Lochun  Creek  and  the  Puntong  Railway  bridge, 
and  to  the  eastward  by  Shekchung  Creek  and  Chunlung 
Creek. 

(b)  For  vessels  with  mineral  oil,  etc.;  that  part  of 
anchorage  (a)  which  lies  between  Vegetable  Creek  and 
Bird's  Nest  Rock. 

(c)  For  quarantine  purposes,  for  vessels  with  ex- 
plosives, or  with  highly  inflammable  cargo:  that  part  of 
anchorage  (a)  which  lies  between  Macao  Fort  and 
Vegetable  Creek. 

5.  Vessels  entering  anchorage  (a)  in  the  Back  Reach 
will  be  boarded  by  a  berthing  officer,  who  will  direct 
them  to  proper  berths. 

6.  River  and  coast  steamers  which  have  determined 
berths  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  them  without  stoppage, 
except  as  provided  for  in  clauses  Nos.  IS,  23,  24,  and 
26  of  these  regulations. 

7.  Vessels  shall  moor  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions received  from  the  harbor  master,  and  shall  not 
shift  their  berths  without  a  special  permit,  except 
when  outward  bound  after  having  obtained  their  clear- 
ance papers. 

8.  Applications  for  permission  to  shift  berth  must 
be  made  at  the  harbor  office  by  the  master,  the  first 
officer  or  the  pilot  in  charge,  when  the  necessary  in- 
structions concerning  the  berth  will  be  given.  If  a 
vessel  be  instructed  by  the  harbor  master  to  shift 
her  berth,  she  shall  do  so. 

9.  A  vessel  mooring  in  the  harbor  after  dark  shall 
keep  steam  handy  till  her  position  has  been  verified 
by  the  berthing  officer  in  the  morning.  If  out  of  posi- 
tion she  is  at  once  to  re-moor  in  accordance  with  the 
direction  of  the  berthing  officer. 

Navigation  Rules 

10.  Vessels  are  required  to  conform  to  the  "Inter- 
national Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea." 

11.  No  vessels,  whether  of  foreign  type  or  native 
type,  shall  anchor  in  or  otherwise  obstruct  the  fair- 
way within  the  anchorages  and  the  approaches  thereto. 

12.  Vessels  under  way  within  the  anchorages  or  else- 
where within  tHn  river  r.r  the  aooroaches  thereto  shall 
abstain  from  proceeding  at  a  speed  whereby  their  wash 
is  injurious  to  other  craft  or  property  afloat  or  ashore. 

13.  When  vessels  are  warping  to  or  from  mooring 
buoys  or  wharves,  and  when  swinging  at  wharves,  a 
black  ball,. 4  feet  in  diameter,  must  be  hoisted  at  the 
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fore  masthead,  and  no  vessel  shall  commence  to  warp 
or  swing  until  such  black  ball  has  been  hoisted  for 
ten  minutes. 

14.  (1)  In  the  Back  Reach,  Central  Harbor  and 
West  Reach;  between  the  Harbor  Limit  at  Macao  Fort 
to  the  southward,  a  line  drawn  from  Honam  Point  to 
the  British  Consular  Jetty  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
Harbor  Limit  at  Lo  Chun  Creek  to  the  westward: 

(i)  Six  boats  may  be  towed  (two  of  which  are  to 
be  alongside  and  four  astern)  provided  each  boat  towed 
docs  not  exceed  70  feet  in  length  and  15  feet  in  breadth. 

(ii)  Of  boats  of  the  "cargo  boat"  type,  which  exceed 
70  feet  in  length  and  15  feet  in  breadth,  four  may  be 
towed  (two  of  which  are  to  be  towed  alongside  and 
two  astern). 

(iii)  Of  the  larger  class  of  "rice  junks"  and  "Hong- 
kong trading  junk"  not  more  than  two  may  be  towed. 

(iv)  Of  the  "passenger  boat"  type  (To  suen)  only 
one  may  be  towed,  and  it  shall  always  be  towed 
alongside. 

(v)  The  distance  from  the  stern  of  the  towing  vessel 
to  the  stern  of  the  last  vessel  towed  shall  at  no  time 
exceed  200  feet,  and  the  vessels  towed  astern  shall  be 
placed  not  more  than  three  abreast. 

(2)  In  the  Front  Reach  between  the  Harbor  Limit 
at  Shek  Chung  to  the  eastward  and  a  line  drawn  from 
Honam  Point  to  the  British  Consular  Jetty  to  the 
westward: 

(i)  A  vessel  towing  with  the  current  shall  at  no 
time  tow  more  than  two  boats  and  they  must  be  towed 
alongside.  If  the  vessel  towed  is  of  the  large  "rice 
junk"  or  "Hongkong  trading  junk"  type  not  more 
than  cne  shall  be  towed  at  one  time,  and  it  shall  be 
towed  alongside. 

(ii)  A  vessel  towing  against  the  current  may  tow 
four  boats  (two  of  which  are  to  be  alongside  and  two 
astern)  provided  each  boat  towed  does  not  exceed  70 
feet  in  length  and  15  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  the 
tow  rope  used  for  towing  does  not  exceed  50  feet  in 
length.  When  the  boats  towed  are  of  the  "cargo 
boat"  type  and  exceed  70  feet  in  length  and  15  feet 
in  breadth  not  more  than  two  shall  be  towed  at  one 
time.  When  of  the  large  "rice  junk"  or  "Hong- 
kong trading  junk"  type  not  more  than  one  shall  be 
towed  at  one  lime. 

(3)  In  all  sections  of  the  harbor,  and  at  all  times, 
the  vessel  towing  shall  be  of  sufficient  power  to  have 
complete  command  of  the  vessels  towed. 

Munitions 

15.  Vessels  having  on  board  as  cargo  any  high  ex- 
plosives or  the  specially  prepared  constituents  of  such, 
any  loaded  shells  or  more  than  100  pounds  of  gun 
powder,  any  quantity  of  small  arm  cartridges  in  excess 
of  50,000  rounds,  or  any  other  fixed  ammunition  of 
which  the  aggregate  quantity  of  powder  charges  ex- 
ceeds 1(X)  pounds,  shall  berth  in  anchorages  (b)  at 
Whampoa  or  (c)  at  Canton,  and  shall  fly  a  red  flag,  not 
less  than  6  feet  by  4  feet,  at  the  foremast  head.  In 
regard  to  the  discharge  of  same,  they  shall  abide  by 
the  instructions  received  from  the  customs.  Vessels 
having  tc  receive  on  board  any  such  explosives  shall 
observe  similar  precautions. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  the  quantity  of  small 
arm  cartridges  when  carried  in  a  properly  constructed 
magazine,  so  fitted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  flooded  by 
a  sea  cock  operated  from  the  upper  deck,  in  which 
case  the  number  of  such  cartridges  allowed  to  be 
carried  is  net  limited. 

16.  Any  transfer  by  boat  of  explosives,  arms,  or 
ammunition,  must  be  covered  by  a  special  permit, 
which  will  be  issued  at  the  harbor  office  upon  the 
owner's  written  application  giving  the  registered  num- 
bers of  the  boats  to  be  thus  employed. 

17.  Explosives  conveyed  by  a  lighter  or  cargo  boat 
shall  be  effectively  ccvered,  either  by  being  placed 
under  deck  or  by  means  of  mats  or  tarpaulins. 

18.  Every  craft  of  whatever  description,  other  than 
men-of-war,  conveying  explosives  through  any  part 
of  the  waters  of  the  port  shall  exhibit  a  rejl  flag,  not 


less  than  6  feet  by  4  feet,  at  the  foremast  head  or 
where  it  can  best  be  seen;  and  in  case  of  all  boats 
or  lighters  thus  employed  which  are  not  fitted  with 
masts,  the  flag  must  be  exhibited  at  a  height  of  not 
less  than  12  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  deck 
or  houses. 

19.  A  lighter  or  cargo  boat  having  explosives  on 
board  in  transit  shall  proceed  directly  to  her  destina- 
tion, sanctioned  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  shall 
not  anchor  nor  make  fast  anywhere  within  anchorages 
(a)  at  Whampoa  or  Canton,  except  at  such  place  of 
destination. 

No  such  lighter  or  cargo  boat  shall  move  within 
these  anchorages  except  in  the  daytime,  and  then  only 
on  a  fair  tide,  unless  propelled  by  engine  power  nr 
towed  by  a  tug. 

20.  Lighters  or  other  boats  conveying  explosives 
from  Whampoa  shall  proceed  by  the  Back  Reach,  un- 
less they  are  destined  for  the  Government  wharf  in 
the  Front  Reach. 

21.  No  fires,  for  cooking  or  any  other  purpose,  and 
no  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  board  any  lighter  or 
other  boat  when  going  alongside  a  vessel  which  has 
explosives  on  board,  nor  while  there  are  such  explosives 
on  board  such  lighter  or  boat. 

2.1,  The  storage  of  explosives  of  any  sort  shall  not 
be  allowed  anywhere  on  or  near  either  shore  of  the 
river  or  its  affluents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Canton, 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  Customs  authorities. 

'  Mineral  Oil»  Etc. 

23.  Vessels  arriving  with  mineral  oil,  spirits  of  wine, 
turpentine,  or  arrack  as  cargo  shall  be  berthed  m 
anchorage  (b)  at  Whampoa  or  Canton,  and  must  re- 
main  there  until  all   such  cargo  has  been  discharged. 

Vessels  loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so  only  where 
it  is  permitted  to  be  discharged,  and  from  there  shall 
proceed  to  sea. 

Kerosene  oil,  in  such  limited  quantities  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Customs,  may  be  carried  within  the 
limits -of  anchorage  (a)  at  Whampoa  and  Canton,  in 
properly  protected  cargo  boats. 

Bulk  oil  steamers  are  required  to  take  all  such  pre- 
cautions as  are  customary  in  their  trade. 

24.  Vessels  arriving  with  benzine,  petroleum,  naphtha 
or  other  high  inflammables  as  cargo  shall  be  berthed  in 
anchorage  (b)  at  Whampoa  or  (c)  at  Canton. 

25.  No  fires,  for  cookmg  or  any  other  purpose,  and 
no  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  board  any  lighter  or 
other  boat  when  going  alongside  a  vessel  which  has 
mineral  oil,  naphtha,  benzine,  etc.,  on  board,  nor  while 
there  are  any  such  mineral  oil.  naphtha,  benzine,  etc., 
on  board  such  lighter  or  boat. 

Infectious  Diseases 

26.  Vessels  arriving  having  infectious  disease  on 
board,  or  any  disease  suspected  to  be  infectious,  and 
vessels  any  of  whose  crew  or  passengers  have  died 
of  an  infectious  disease,  or  of  a  disease  suspected  to  be 
infectious,  during  the  voyage,  shall,  as  provided  for  in 
the  Quarantine  Regulations  of  the  port,  anchor  in 
Whampoa  anchorage  (c)  or  Canton  anchorage  (c). 

Such  vessels  are,  on  approaching  the  harbor,  to  hoist 
the  Quarantine  Flag  (letter  Q),  and  keep  it  flying  until 
pratique  has  been  granted.  No  person  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  or  board  such  vessel  without  a  permit  from 
the  harbor  master  or  the  port  health  officer. 

Vessels  arriving  from  any  port  declared  to  be  infec- 
ted shall  conform  to  the  Quarantine  Regulations. 

Conservancy 

27.  No  wharves,  jetties,  pontoons,  or  bundings  shall 
be  established,  no  piles  shall  be  driven,  and  no  reclaim- 
ing or  other  riparian  work  commenced,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  harbor  master.  Application  for  such 
permission  should  be  accompanied  by  an  adequate  plan 
of  the  proposed  structure  and  a  plan  showing  the  local- 
ity concerned. 
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28.  No  buoy  shall  be  laid  down  without  the  sanction 
of  the  harbor  master  and  his  approval  of  its  moorings. 

29.  All  buoys  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
harbor  master:  and  when  they  are  so  placed  as  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  of  vessels,  or  are  not  moored  in 
such  a  way  as  to  economize  berthing  space,  the  harbor 
master  shall  be  at  liberty  to  order  them  tc  be  shifted. 
In  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  a  buoy  to  shift  its  position  as  directed  by  the  harbor 
master,  the  latter  may  cause  it  to  be  removed  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners. 

30.  The  harbor  master  is  at  liberty  to  periodically 
direct  the  moorings  of  buoys  to  be  lifted  for  examina- 
tion and  to  direct  the  remedying  of  such  defects  as  he 
may  consider  necessary.  The  cost  cf  lifting  the  moor- 
ings and  effecting  such  repairs  as  the  harbor  master 
may  consider  necessary  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  owner 
.of  the  mooring. 

31.  All  unoccupied  buoys  must  be  lighted  by  the 
owners  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  The  kind  and  color  of 
the  lamp  used  is  to  be  approved  by  the  harbor  master. 

32.  When  a  buoy  is  unoccupied  by  a  vessel  of  the 
owner  thereof,  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  harbor 
master  to  assign  the  berth  while  not  required  by  the 
owner  to  any  vessel  arriving,  and  no  charge  shall  be 
made*  by  the  owner  for  such  use. 

33.  The  privileges  accompanying  the  ownership  of  a 
buoy  are  not  transferable  by  the  owner  thereof  by  sale 
or  lease. 

34.  Ballast  ashes,  garbage,  refuse,  spoil,  obtained  by 
dredging  or  otherwise,  etc.,  must  not  be  thrown  into 
the  river.  Vessels  wishing  to  discharge  ashes  or  other 
refuse  should  hoist  the  International  Code  Flag  Y  at 
the  fore  truck,  when  a  licensed  ash  boat  will  attend  and 
take  delivery  free  of  charge." 

35.  In  the  case  of  wrecks  within  the  harbor  or  in  the 
approaches  to  the  port,  which  form  a  danger  to  navi- 
gation, if  no  active  steps  for  removal  have  been  taken 
within  a  reasonable  time,  as  specified  by  the  harbor 
master,  the  wreck  will  be  removed  or  destroyed  by  the 
Nfarine  Department  of  the  Customs. 

Miscellaneous 

36.  Arc  lights  and  other  powerful  lights  on  wharves, 
pontoons,  banks  of  the  river,  and  on  board  vessels  shall 
be  so  screened  or  shaded  riverwards  as  to  avoid  em- 
barrassment to  navigators. 

Search  lights  shall  not  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  embarrass  navigation. 

37.  The  blowing  of  steam  whistles  or  sirens,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  signalling  in  accordance  with  the 
"Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,"  or  for 
the  purpose  of  warning  vessels  of  danger,  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

38.  (1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  dis- 
charging of  vessels,  six  cargo  boats,  instead  cf  four,  will 
be  allowed  abreast  alongside  vessels  in  the  harbor  and 
at  the  wharves. 

(2)  Any  cargo  boats  over  and  above  the  six  abreast, 
fottfid  alongside  will  be  fined. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  vessel  wishing  to  leave  or  come 
alongside  a  wharf,  cargo  boats  lying  alongside  another 
vessel,  in  such  a  position  as  to  embarrass  the  manoeuve- 
ring  of  the  vessel,  approaching  or  leaving  the  wharf, 
shall  immediately  shift  out  of  the  way  irrespective  of 
their  numbers. 

(4)  These  regulations  are  framed  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  large  number  of  cargo  boats  which  at 
present  lie  abreast  alongside  steamers  obstructing  the 
fairway,  and  will  be  strictly  enforced.  If  it  is  found 
that  obstruction  is  still  caused,  the  number  of  cargo 
boats  lying  abreast  outside  vessels  will  be  reduced. 

39.  Lighters  and  cargo  boats  shall  not  remain 
alongside  vessels  not  working  cargo. 

40.  No  vessels,  except  men-of-war,  may  use  swinging 
bocms.  Swinging  booms  shall  be  rigged  in  from  sun- 
set to  sunrise. 

41.  Merchant  vessels  shall  not  fire  cannon  or  small 
arms  within  the  river. 


CaitDR  Harbvr 

42.  All  vessels  shall  keep  on  board  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hands  to  clear  and  pay  out  chain.  The  hawse 
must  always  be  kept  clear. 

43.  In  case  of  fire  occurring  on  board  a  vessel  in 
|)ort,  the  fire  bell  must  be  rung  immediately  by  that 
vessel  and  by  those  above  and  below  her,  and  the 
signal  NH,  International  Code  ("Fire:  want  immediate 
assistance"),  hoisted  by  the  burning  vessel,  if  possible, 
and  by  those  above  and  below  her  during  the  day,  or 
light  lowered  and  hoisted  continually  during  the  night. 
Notice  should  immediately  be  given  to  the  harbor 
master's  office. 

44.  Sampans  with  runners  are  prohibited  from  board- 
ding  vessels  until  the  Customs  officer  is  on  board. 
Captains  should  assist  to  their  utmost  the  harbor 
authorities  in  having  this  rule  observed. 

45.  Vessels  infringing  these  regulations  will  have 
their  entrance,  working  and  clearance  stopped  by  the 
Customs  until  such  infringement  is  remedied,  or  will 
be  dealt  with  by  their  national  authority. 

Notice 

1.  Vessels  allotted  special  numbers,  under  the  Port 
Signal  Code,  are  requested  to  fly  the  same  when  enter- 
ing the  harbor. 

2.  Commanders  of  vessels  are  requested  to  report 
to  the  harbor  master  any  information  they  may  possess 
relating  to  any  new  dangers  that  they  may  have  dis- 
covered, such  as  wrecks,  shoals,  etc.,  or  any  irregularity 
in  the  position  of,  or  in  the  lights  of,  aids  to  naviga- 
tion in  the  river. 

3.  Commanders  of  vessels  having  any  complaints  tn 
make  against  a  pilot  should  forward  it  in  writing  to  the 
habor  master. 

4.  All  notices  nertaining  to  the  harbor  department 
in  Canton,  as  well  as  others  of  interest  to  navigators 
on  the  coast  of  China,  may  be  seen  at  the  harbor  office. 

5.  Commanders  of  vessels  are  advised  not  tc  navi- 
gate the  West  Reach  during  night  time,  or  the  Front 
Reach  with  the  tide. 

6.  The  following  are  the  call  flags  (Port  Signal 
Code)  which  arc  used  at  Canton: 

Y — Ash  boat  wanted. 

N — Berthing  Officer  wanted. 

O — Coolies  wanted. 

L — Custom  officer  wanted. 

G — Doctor  wanted. 

B — Explosives  on  board. 

NH — Fire  on  board. 

Q — Quarantine. 

P — (Half  masted)  vessel  clearing. 
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7.  Vessels  having  mail  matters  (letters  or  parcels) 
on  board  should,  on  approaching  the  limit  of  the  port, 
hoist  the  mail  pennant  on  the  fore  and  keep  it  flying 
till  the  mail  officer  has  been  on  board.  If  a  vessel  has 
not  a  mail  pennant  en  board,  the  International  Code 
Flag  F  should  be  hoisted.  Masters  of  vessels  are 
requested  to  give  this  their  special  attention. 
Customs  Signals  Hoisted  on  Flagstaff 

(a)  Ball  at  mast  head  denotes  riot,  etc. 

(b)  A  blue  and  red,  vertical  strii>es,  pennant  with 
National  Naval  ensign  if  man-of-war  sighted. 

(c)  Diamond  yard  arm  denotes  ocean  steamer. 

(d)  Flag  below  the  symbol  denotes  nationality. 
— Flag  R,  steamer  from  Macao. 

— Flag  P,  at  west  yard  arm,  ocean  steamer  leaving, 
at  half  mast,  a  steamer  ready  to  clear. 

— Flag  H,  steamer  from  West  River. 

— Flag  with  white  cross  on  blue  ground,  steamer  from 
Hongkong. 

Special  Call  Flags:  See  General  Call  for  China  Coast. 

Tj^hoon  Signals 

The  black  signals,  denoting  a  typhoon  within  300 
miles  of  Hongkong,  are  repeated  at  the  yard  arm  of  the 
Customs  signal  tower.  Canton,  and  at  the  yard  arm  of 
the  Customs  signal  mast  on  Dane's  Hill,  Whampoa. 
The  Hongkong  colored  light  signals  are  also  exhibited, 
during  hours  of  darkness,  on  the  masts  of  the  Canton 
and  Whampoa  Signal  Stations. 


^ '  iQfs^JttP* 
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CEBU 

Philippiiie  blandt 

Position:  Latitude  10  degrees  8  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 124  degrees  10  minutes  east 

Population :     35,000. 

Pilotage :     Compulsory. 

Port  Charges :  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  12j^  c  P.  I.  Cy. 
per  net  registered  ton,  or  35  cents  per  1,()00  kilos  on  mer- 
chandise, loaded  and/or  discharged  at  ship's  option.  Cus- 
toms, PIO  entrance  and  clearance  fees.  Light  dues,  nil. 
Other  charges,  nil. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  hemp  8  cents  per 
bale,  sugar  5  cents  per  ton.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo, 
35  cents  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  P2S  per  gang 
for  12  hours.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  15  cents. 
Lighterage,  not  necessary. 

Accommodation :  Concrete  wharf  917  metres  long  divid- 
ed into  three  berths  of  300  metres,  376  metres  and  250 


metres  long  having  a  depth  at  low  water  at  neap  tides 
of  19  feet,  25  feet  and  30  feet,  and  at  spring  tides  18  feet, 
24  feet  and  29  feet,  respectively.  The  300  and  367  metre 
berths  have  three-pile  dolphins  as  fenders  and  250  metre 
berth  has  a  hard  wood  fender  running  the  whole  length. 
At  this  latter  berth  vessels  are  able  to  load  and  discharge 
in  either  monsoon.  The  N.  E.  monsoon  prevails  from 
November  to  June  and  the  S.  W.  from  July  to  November. 

Imports :  Rice,  coal,  petroleum  and  general  mer-^liandise. 

Exports:    Hemp,  maguey,  copra,  sugar  and  tobacco. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Smith,  Bell 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  F.  Stevenson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ker  &  Co., 
Macleod  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Forbes,  Munn  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Pacific 
Commercial   Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  China  Navigation  Co. 
Ltd.  plying  between  Hongkong  and  Cebu. 

Consular  Representation:     Great  Britain,  Norway. 

A  new  concrete  wharf  417  metres  long,  facing  northeast 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  present  wharf,  is  now  under  con- 
struction and  when  completed  will  have  a  depth  of  20 
feet  at  low  water.  This  wharf  will  enable  vessels  not 
drawing  over  20  feet  to  load  and  discharge  without  being 
interrupted  by  either  the  N.  E.  or  S.  W.  monsoons.  The 
Visayan  Refining  Co.,  who  export  cocoanut  oil  in  bulk, 
have  a  wooden  wharf  at  Opon,  Mactan  Island,  325  feet 
long  with  a  depth  of  water  of  31.5  feet  at  low  tide.-  Ves- 
sels of  over  5,000  gross  tons  have  loaded  oil  in  bulk  at 
this  wharf.  The  loading  facilities  arc  excellent  and  the 
last  vessel  calling  there  loaded  at  the  rate  of  203  tons  of 
oil  per  hour,  in  her  deep  tank. 


CHAMPERICO 

Guatemala 

Position:  Latitude  14  degrees  17  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 91  degrees  57  minutes  west. 

Exports.  India  rubber,  coffee,  cochineal,  sugar,  lead, 
and  tobacco. 

Imports:  -  General  supplies. 

Accommodation:  It  is  an  open  roadstead,  vessels  an- 
choring in  about  six  fathoms  of  water.  Shipmasters 
should  watch  the  shackles  of  the  chain  as  the  pins  are 
liable  to  work  out  There  is  a  steel  pier  1,182  feet  long, 
and  22  feet  wide.  Steamers  and  other  vessels  discharge 
and  load  cargo  by  means  of  launches  of  25  tons  capacity. 
Railway  connection  with  Quezaltenango. 


CHEFOO 

Chma 

Treaty  port  situated  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  lati- 
tude Zl  degrees  35  minutes  56  seconds  north,  longitude  124 
degrees  22  minutes  east.  The  harbor  affords  a  safe  an- 
chorage for  steamers,  although  strong  gales  sometimes 
rage,  and  impede  lighter  work.  These  storms  occur  in 
autumn  and  throughout  the  winter.  Telegraph  communi- 
cation with  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Port  Arthur  Weihaiwci, 
and  Tsingtau.    Chcfoo  has  a  population  of  54,450  people. 

Pilotage :     None. 
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Accommodation:  Depth  of  inner  harbor,  18  to  30  feet, 
outer,  26  to  30  feet.  Discharging  is  done  by  means  of 
lighters,  which -unload  at  Customs  jetty. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  over  150  tons,  24  cents 
per  ton ;  under  150,  6  cents.  Cargo  boats,  20  cents  per  ton. 
Ballast,  28  cents  to  40  cents  per  ton. 

Imports:  Maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  paper, 
metals,  shirtings,  cotton  yains,  sheetings,  iron,  coal,  match- 
es, sapanwood,  kerosene  oil,  needles,  cotton  thread,  natural 
indigo,   window  glass,  human  hair. 

Exports :  Waste  silk,  raw  silk,  pongees,  lace,  straw  braid, 
beans,  beancake,  fruit,  vermicelli,  groundnuts,  hairnets. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States  (Lester  May- 
nard,  Consul),  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Russia,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden. 


CrowdMl  WatM^Nnt  at  Chenulpo 
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CHEMULPO 

Chosen 

Position:  Latitude  37  degrees  28  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 126  degrees  35  minutes  east 

Population:     30,000. 

Accommodation:  The  largest  vessels  can  proceed  to 
outer  anchorage  in  the  river.  Depth,  outer  harbor,  6 
fathoms  at  L.  W.  S.  T.;  inner,  11  feet 

Port  Charges :  Harbor  dues,  25  sen  per  ton,  cover  four 
months  in  any  Chosen  port.  Rates  for  loading  and  dis- 
charging, 35  sen  per  ton  (general),  rails  and  heavy  cargo, 
45  sen. 

Imports:    General,  railway  material,  timber. 

Exports:     Rice,  beans,  hides. 

Chemulpo  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  treaty 
ports,  and  is  situated  near  Seoul,  the  capital,  and  serves  as 
its  seaport. 


CHERIBON 

Island  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  6  degrees  48  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 108  degrees  34  minutes  east. 

Population :    23,540. 

Port  Charges:  Anchorage  dues,  16  cents  per  cu.  metre, 
good  for  period  of  6  months  through  D.  E.  I.  Loading 
and   unloading,  40   cents   per   ton. 

Accommodation :  There  is  no  entrance  and  ships  anchor 
in  roads  in  3V2  to  4J^  fathoms  all  the  way  from  1%  to 
2V2  miles  distant.    Rise  of  tide,  3  to  4  feet. 

Imports :     General. 

Exports:    Sugar,  tapioca,  tea,  teak,  arak,  kapok. 


CHIN-iOANG 

China 

Position:  Latitude  32  degrees  13  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 119  degrees  25  minutes  east 

Chin-Kiang  is  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  Canal  with  the  Yangszte  River 
and  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1861. 

Pilotage:    Arrangements  made  at  Shanghai. 

Accommodation:  Vessels  drawing  25  feet  can  enter 
harbor  at  any  state  of  tide  during  the  year.  Discharging 
is  done  into  hulks  connected  with  the  shore,  or  into  cargo 
boats   in   midstream. 

Imports :  Raw  cotton,  kerosene  oil,  sugar,  candles,  wheat 
flour,  soap. 

Exports:  Groundnuts,  groundnut  oil,  beans,  beancake, 
peas,  lily  flowers,  seSamum  seed,  egg  albumen  and  yolk. 

Consular  Representation:    Great  Britain,  United  States. 


CHIN-WANG-TAO 

China 

Position:  Latitude  39  degrees  55  minutes  15  seconds 
north,  longitude  119  degrees  38  minutes  east 

Accommodation:  The  harbor  is  ice  free.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  a  breakwater  1,950  feet  long  with  five  berths 
up  to  450  feet ;  pier  which  is  375  feet  long  has  two  berths, 
330  feet  and  2iB0  feet.  Depth  at  main  berths  at  low  water 
spring  tide  25  feet.  Harbor  bottom  and  approaches 
muddy.  Anchorage  safe  for  vessels  that  cannot  reach 
wharves.  Three  five-ton  steam  cranes.  Direct  rail  con- 
nection with  Tientsin,  Peking,  Newchwang  and  Mukden. 

Port  Charges:  Chinese  tonnage  dues,  $0.60  per  net 
reg.  ton,  same  as  other  Chinese  ports.  When  steamers 
pay  at  one  port  thev  do  not  pay  again  for  four  months. 
Wharfage,  80  to  1^  taels;  steamers,  coal  only,  up  to 
300  feet,  80  taels;  mixed  cargoes,  up  to  275  feet  100  taels; 
over  275  feet,  120  taels,  up  to  three  days  at  wharf;  then 
40  taels  for  first  day,  and  50  per  day  thereafter;  bunker- 
ing only,  free. 

Stevedoring:  Vessels  to  railway  wagons,  or  vice  versa 
generally,  3  candareens  per  handy  package  or  picul  (133 
lb.).  Machinery  and  heavy  weights  up  to  1  ton,  5  taels 
per   lift;    15   tons,   100   taels. 

Imports:     Manufactured  articles. 

Exports :    Coal,  hides,  skins,  cotton,  wool,  seeds. 


CHUNGKING 

China 

Position:  Latitude  29  degrees  33  minutes  56  seconds 
north,  longitude  106  degrees  30  minutes  east. 

Population :     598^000. 

Imports:    Grey  shirtings,  velvets,  cigarettes. 

Exports:  Feathers,  bristles,  musk  wool,  hides,  white 
wax. 

Chungking  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Kioling 
with  the  Yangszte,  1,400  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  Yangszte  is  navigable  beyond  Chungking  as  far 
as  Sui-Fu.    The  average  rise  is  75  feet 

This  port  is  the  central  distributing  point  for  virtually 
all  of  Western  China,  and  the  bulk  of  the  imports  are 
conveyed  to  their  final  destination  by  means  of  junks 
which  ply  the  several  rivers  and  innumerable  small  creeks. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  industries  of  this  district  is 
the  machinery  operated  salt  wells,  the  output  of  which 
compares  witih  those  in  North  China. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States  (Paul  R.  Jos- 
selyti,  Consul),  Japan,  Great  Britain,  France. 

The  products  brought  to  Chungking  for  export  are 
shipped  to  Ichang  or  Hankow,  and  afterward  trans-shipped 
to  Shanghai  steamers. 
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COLOMBO 

Island  of  Ceylon 

Colombo,  the  commercial  center  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
has  a  population  of  over  212,000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
in  latitude  6  degrees  65  minutes  north,  longitude  79  degrees 
55  minutes  east. 

The  port  is  noted  for  its  exportations  of  tea  and  rubber, 
the  former  product  having  contributed  much  to  the  fame 
of  the  island.  In  1916  tea  and  rubber  comprised  73  per 
cent  of  Ceylon's  exports.  Besides  these  industries,  there 
has  also  been  carried  on  extensive  cultivation  of  coffee, 
cinnamon,  cocoanut  and  tobacco,  and  at  least  12,000,000 
acres  of  land  are  now  yielding  crops  of  some  sort.  The 
total  revenue  derived  from  the  agricultural  industries 
amounts  to  more  than  $35,000,000  annually. 

¥he  United  States  imported  25,583391  pounds  of  tea  from 
Ceylon  in  1917,  valued  at  $5,051,242,  or  nearly  17,000,000 
pounds  more  than  during  the  year  previous.  Rubber  im- 
portations reached  34,686,143  pounds  in  1917,  with  a  value 
of  $19,106,329.  Cinnamon  importations  rose  over  100  per 
cent,  aggregating  1,922,260  pounds  and  having  a  valuation 
of  $254,220.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  cocoa- 
nut  oils,  but  desiccated  cocoanut  increased  nearly  50  per 
cent  as  compared  to  the  figures  for  1916.  Graphite  im- 
portations to  the  United  States  are  growing  steadily 
heavier. 

There  are  important  manufactories  in  Colombo  which  re- 
ceive the  products  of  the  2,000  mines  engaged  in  digging 
such  precious  stones  as  cat's  eyes,  sapphires,  rubies,  and 
other  valuable  minerals.  Among  the  leading  native  indus- 
tries are  a  large  number  engaged  in  the  work  of  turning 
out  ivory,  pottery,  tortoise-shell,  mats,  fans,  and  wood- 
carving  work. 

The  Island  of  Ceylon,  a  British  colony,  is  situated 
southeast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  has  an  area  of  25,500 
square  miles,  sustaining  a  population  of  more  than  4,000,000 
people.    There  are  over  700  miles  of  railways  in  operation. 

Pilotage :     Compi^lsory. 

Accommodation:  Artificial  harbor,  well  protected  by 
breakwaters,  and  the  largest  vessels  can  be  accommodated 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  All  cargo  is  loaded  and  discharged 
into  lighters.  There  is  a  graving  dock  711  feet  long  used 
for  naval  and  commercial  purposes.  The  depth  at  the 
southwest  entrance  is  36  feet,  and  the  northeast  entrance,  33 
feet.  Cranage  up  to  33  tons.  Patent  slips  for  ships  of 
1,200  tons. 

Port  Charges :  12j^c  per  ton  on  all  cargo  loaded  or  dis- 
charged by  vessels  under  200  tons ;  over  200  tons,  25c. 

Imports:  Cotton,  silk  and  woolen  goods,  oils,  liquors, 
machinery,  railway  iron,  hardware,  specie,  bullion,  rice, 
metals. 

Exports:  Tea,  rubber,  coffee,  cinnamon,  areca-nuts,  co- 
coanut oil,  plumbago,  cocoa,  coir,  arrack,  tobacco,  pearls, 
cardamons,  copra,  ebony,  dtronella. 

Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Shaw  Wallace  &  Co., 
H.  Don  Carolis  &  Sons,  Henderson  &  Co.,  James  Finlay  & 
Co.,  Carson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Whittall  &  Co.,  Lee  Hedges  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  E.  B.  Creasy  &  Co.,  Tarrant  &  Co..  Clarke,  Young  & 
Co.,  Hayley  &  Kenny,  Charles  Mack  wood  &  Co. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Denmark,  France,  Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Peru. 


COQUIMBO 

ChOe 

Position:  Latitude  29  degrees  56  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 71   degrees  20  minutes  west. 

Population :     16,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory,  $30  C.  Cy.  in  and  out  for  ves- 
sels of  500  to  1,000  tons. 

Port  Charges:  Mooring  and  unmooring,  3  cents  per 
ton;  steamers,  $40. 

Stevedoring:-  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  $3  ton,  coal, 
including  lighterage.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $1.50.  Cost 
per  hour  for  general  labor,  $1. 


Accommodation:  Passenger  and  cargo  moles  and  wharf; 
well  sheltered;  300  tons  discharged  per  day  on  lighters; 
anchor  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  Va  mile  out;  weights  to  10 
tons  lifted. 

Imports:     Machinery,  merchandise,  coal. 

Exports:  Copper  ore,  fruits,  raisins,  honey,  algarrobito 
seed. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:    P.  S-  N.  C,  C.  S.  A.  V. 


CORDOVOA 

Alaska 

Latitude  60  degrees  20  minutes  north,  longitude  145  de- 
grees 20  minutes  west. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  1,236  miles. 

Harbor:  Located  on  Orca  inlet,  one  of  safest  and  deep- 
est harbors  in  Alaska.  Is  terminus  of  the  Copper  River  & 
Northwestern  Ry.  for  Fairbanks  and  Yukon  river  points. 
Stage  connection.     U.  S.  mail. 

Steamship  Lines:  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  S.  S.  Co., 
make  regular  calls,  besides  independent  steamers  calling 
as  business  offers. 

Wharf :  One,  owned  and  operated  by  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry., 
730x80  feet,  with  modern  facilities. 

Population,  2,500. 


CORINTO 

Nicaragua 

Position:  Latitude  12  degrees  30  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 87  degrees  5  minutes  west. 

Population :  1,400,  but  there  is  an  increase  during  the 
summer,  owing  to  the  exportation  of  coffee  and  fustic, 
at   which   time   it   reaches   4,000. 

Imports:  General  merchandise,  manufactured  goods, 
flour,  rice. 

Exports:    Coffee,  dye-woods,  sugar,  skins,  rubber. 

Accommodation :  Safest  port  on  the  Pacific  side  of  Cen- 
tral America,  vessels  lie  100  to  200  yards  from  the  shore. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  harbor.  6  to  8  fathoms.  The 
entrance  aj  Cardon  Island  is  very  narrow,  about  120  yards 
in  width,  a  pilot  therefore  is  indispensable.  The  depth  of 
water  on  bar  is  26  feet.  Government  wharf,  alongside 
which  all  vessels  must  load  and  discharge.  Vessels  load 
about  250  tons  per  day.  There  is  accommodation  for  one 
ship  only  at  the  time,  and  if  several  vessels  are  in  port 
they  must  wait  their  turn,  sometimes  6  to  8  days.  No  ship 
allowed  to  discharge  or  load  excepting  at  the  wharf. 

Pilotage:    About  13  cents  per  foot,  in  and  out. 

Port  Charges :  Custom  House  duty,  10  cents  per  regular 
ton;  vessels  with  general  cargo  pay  20  cents  per  regular 
ton;  sealed  papers  and  Custom  House  visit,  ^13;  com- 
mandant's fees,  $8;  water  duties,  50  cents.  Ship  broker: 
entrance,  $3 ;  clearance,  $1  50 ;  commission  on  freight,  2% 
per  cent. 

Stevedoring:  Loading,  $3  per  day;  discharging.  $2. 
Ballast,  ?3  per  ton.  Provisions,  reasonable  prices.  Coal, 
from  500  to  2,000  tons  in   stock. . 

The  port  is  only  unhealthy  when  rains  are  too  heavy 
and   frequent. 

Oil  Supply :  A  supply  of  fuel  oil  for  the  use  of  the 
railway,  which  uses  oil-burning  locomotives,  is  kept  in 
the  tank  just  above  the  head  of  the  -dock.  This  oil  is 
not  for  general  sale,  but  a  small  amount  might  be  sold  to 
a    ship   if   an    emergency   existed. 

Water  Supply.  There  is  practically  no  fresh  water  in 
Corinto;  some  is  caught  <n  tanks  in  the  rainy  season. 
There  is  no  water  boat. 

Customs  Brokers  and  Shipping  Agents:  J  Terminal 
Agency  (Railroad)  American  concern  (Ferrocarril  del 
Pacifico  de  Nicaragua).  F.  W.  Wilson,  American.  E.  Pala- 
zio  &  Co.,  Italian.  May  &  Griffith,  English.  C.  L.  Hinckel. 
English.     Rodolfo  d'Arbelles,  French. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  rirms:  E.  Palazio 
&  Co.,  Terminal  Agency,  F.  W.  Wilson,  Rodolfo  d'Arbelles, 
May  &  Griffith,  C.  L.  Hinckel. 
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Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co., 
Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ward  Line,  Fairhaven  S. 
S.  Co.,  other  individual  companies. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  France,  Pana- 
ma,  Norway,   Sweden,  Columbia. 

The  vessel  pays  overtime  for  labor,  customs  officials, 
wharf  officials.  This  overtime  is  also  paid  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

CORONEL 

Chfle 

Position :  Latitude  27  degrees  1  minute  south,  longitude 
73   degrees    11   minutes   west. 

Population :     3,000. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
90  cents  per  hour.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $1.50.  Cost 
per  hour  for  general  labor,  90  cents. 

Accommodation :     One  mole  with  hand  crane. 

Imports :     General   merchandise. 

Exports:     Coal  and  cereals. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  C.  S.  V.  Co.  Coast 
Lines. 


DAIREN 
Manchuria 

Position:  Latitude  38  degrees  56  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 121  degrees  40  minutes  east. 

Population:     91,478   (March,  31,   1918). 

Pilotage:     Compulsory.     No  charges. 

Port  Charges :  Tonnage  of  wharf  dues,  none.  Customs, 
Chinese  Duty  Free  port.  I  ight  dues,  none.  Other  charges : 
berthing,  mooring,  etc. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  general  cargo,  23  to  30 
sen.  A  similar  scale  of  rates  apply  to  the  discharging 
of  general  cargo.  Overtime  cost  per  hour:  When  at  the 
request  of  a  vessel  or  the  owner  of  cargo,  work  is  .carried- 
on  outside  work  hours,  the  extra  charges  will  be :  (a)  from 
the  regular  hour  at  which  work  ceases  till  12  p.  m.,  or 
before,  50% ;  (b)  from  0  a.  m.  till  the  regular  hour  at 
which  work  commences  or  before,  100%.  Cost  per  hour 
for  general  labor,  25  cents  to  50  cents  (U.  S.)  per  day. 
Lighterage  cost  per  short  ton,  30  to  35  sen  (gold).  Light- 
erage cost  per  lighter  per  day,  5  to  20  yen  (gold). 

Accommodation:  Depth  of  inner  harbor  at  low  water 
spring  tide,  30  feet;  22  berths,  of  which  10  will  take  25 
foot   draft   at   low   water   of   spring  tides.     Total   length 


of  wharves,  11,943  feet.  Branch  of  Kawasaki  Dockyard 
Co.,  with  dock,  for  repairs.  A  third  quay  is  now  building 
which  will  materially  increase  the  capacity  of  the  port. 
Quays  can  accommodate  five  vessels,  6,(XX)  to  10,000  tons,. 
10  over  4,000  tons,  and  7  urder  7,000.  Railway  cars  can 
be  brought  alongside  of  vessels.  The  port  has  stone  quays, 
and  concrete  block  breakwaters. 

Imports:  Cigarettes,  cotton  goods,  electric  materials, 
flour,  gunnies,  kerosene,  leather,  machinery. 

Exports:  Soya  beans  and  products,  coal,  pig  iron,  wild 
silk  and  cocoons. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Mitsui  Bus- 
san  Kaisha ;  Thompson  Hanram  &  Co.,  Okura  Gumi ;  Cor- 
nabe,  Eckford  &  Co. ;  Suzuki  Shoten ;  Kodera  Yakow. 

Steamer  Lines  using  the  Port:  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Dairen-Osaka,  twice-a-week ;  South  Manchurian  Railway, 
Shanghai,  twice-a-week;  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  to  Seattle 
(irregular)  ;   Ocean  Transport  to  Seattle    (starting). 

Consular  Representation:  United  States  (Adolph  Wil- 
liamsen.  Consul),  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  Dutch  Hon. 
Acting  Vice-Consul. 

Weight  ton  equals  2,000  pounds  (except  coal,  which 
enuals  2,240  pounds  or  1,680  kin).  Measured  ton  equals 
40  cubic  feetj  6  Jap  "koku"  equals  one  ton.  The  basis 
is  optional  for  charges.  Labor  is  Chinese  coolie,  and  can 
handle  15  to  20,(XX)  tons  daily  (with  night  work). 

In  1905  the  lease  of  the  territory  was  transferred  from 
Russia  to  Japan,  and  dnce  that  time  the  number  of  in- 
coming steamers  has  increased  to  approximately  1,9(X) 
yearly.  Ihe  aggregate  tonnage  yearly  of  import  and  ex- 
port   goods    amounts    to    1,6(X),000   tons. 

Dairen  is  the  capital  city  of  the  Japanese  province  and 
is  served  by  the  South  M^nchnrian  Railway,  which  joins 
the  Trans-Siberian  road  at  Chang-Chun.  It  lies  38  miles 
north  of  Port  Arthur  to  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 

The  port  of  Dairen  is  practically  ice-free  the  year  round. 
It  is  a  free  port  and  nothing  imported  into  the  leased  ter- 
ritory pays  any  custom.s  dut^ .  However,  when  goods  are 
sent  north,  across  the  boundary  at  about  Pulantien  station 
on  the  railway  the  regular  Chinese  Customs  becomes  levi- 
able. The  same  applies  to  goods  brought  south  from  the 
interior.  As  a  convenience  the  Customs  House  is  situated 
at  Dairen  and  customs  matters  are  generally  attended  to 
here.  But  goods  may  be  landed  and  stored  for  any  period 
without  payment  of  duty,  and  storage  and  insurance  are 
moderate. 

The  port  of  Dairen  serves  chiefly  as  an  outlet  and  en- 
trepot for  the  huge  hinterland,  and  as  a  point  on  one  of  the 
routes  to  Russia.  As  the  interior  is  in  a  backward  state, 
its  exports  are  mainly  agricultural  and  live  stock  products. 


DALNY  (See  Dairen) 
Manchuria 


Om  of  DalroR  Pl«rt 


DUNEDIN 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  41  degrees  south,  longitude  174  de- 
grees east. 

Population :     70,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory,  6d  per  ton  net  reg.  covers 
service  in  and  out,  Id  per  ton  removal  in  harbor. 

Port  charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  2d  per  net 
reg.  ton  and  6d  per  ton  cargo  discharged.  Customs,  3/- 
per  hour  overtime  when  employed.  Light  dues,  ^d  per 
ton  net  reg.  (if  first  port  of  call  in  New  Zealand,  4d  per 
ton).  Other  charges,  berthage,  Id  per  ton  net  reg.  per 
day.  tally  clerks  12/-  per  diem,  2/6  hour  overtime. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  2/6  per  ton 
general  cargo.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  1/8  per  ton 
general  cargo.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  2/8  to  10  p.  m. 
Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  1/lOd.  Lighterage,  cost 
per  ton,  none.  Railage,  Port  Chalmers  to  Dunedin,  4/lOd 
per  ton. 

Accommodation :  Berthage  up  to  30  feet  at  Port  Chalm- 
ers where  cargo  is  discharged  into  rail  truck.  Upper  har- 
bor channel  from  Port  Chalmers  to  Dunedin  available  up 
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to  22  feet  draft.  Berthage  at  Dunedin  wharves  up  to  22 
feet,  discharged  onto  wharf.  Two  drydocks  at  Port  Chalm- 
ers, one  500  feet  by  67  feet  on  floor,  one  300  feet  by  41 
feet  on  floor.  Shear  legs  for  heavy  weights.  Good  engi- 
neering shops  for  repairs  or  renewals.  Attendance  of  tug 
in  Upper  Harbor  £S  each  way. 

Imports:     1915,  i2,542,381. 

Exports:    1915,  i2,016,036. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  are:  Preserved  and 
frozen  meats,  lumber  mills,  butter  and  cheese  factories, 
wood-scouring,  clothing  and  boot  factories,  iron  and  brass 
works,  and  gold  mining. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Imports, 
Neill  &  Co.  Ltd.  (general  merchandise)  ;  Sargood,  Son  & 
Ewen  (soft  goods) ;  Briscoe  &  CJo.  (hardware) ;  Ex- 
porters, Murray  Roberts  &  Co.,  W.  E.  Reynolds  &  Co., 
A.  S.  Paterson  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  N.  Z.  Shipping  Co., 
Shaw  Savill  Co.,  Union  S.  S.  Co.,  Huddart  Parker  Ltd., 
Federal  Shire  Houlder,  Commonwealth,  Dominion  and 
Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co. 

Consular  Representation :  France,  United  States  (Fred- 
erick J.  Bridgeman,  agent),  Denmark,  Italy,  Netherlands, 
Chile,  Belgium,  Norway,  Portugal,  Argentine  Republic. 

The  town  wharves  at  Dunedin  are  situated  ten  miles 
up  the  harbor  from  Port  Chalmers  and  are  reached  by  a 
dredged  channel  having  a  depth  of  22  feet  at  high  water, 
and  vessels  can  be  berthed  at  the  town  wharves  on  a 
draft  of  22  feet.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  at  Otago 
Heads  there  is  a  depth  of  40  feet  and  vessels  drawing  30 
feet  can  berth  at  the  Port  Chalmers  wharves. 


EMMAHAVEN  (See  Padang) 
Island  of  Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies 


ESPERANCE 
Western  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  53  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 121  degrees  52  minutes  east. 

Distance  from  Perth,  S81  miles,  and  from  Albany,  230 
miles.  The  nearest  railway  connection  is  at  Norseman, 
120  miles  distant 

Port  Charges:  Light  and  tonnage  dues,  3d.  per  ton  on 
gross  tonnage. 

Stevedoring:    2/6. 

Accommodation:  Four  entrances,  with  depth  varying 
from  20  to  40  fathoms.  Town  jetty,  at  outer  end,  with 
2  outer  berths,  each  340  feet  long,  with  21  feet  at  low 
water;  2  berths,  each  110  feet  long  with  9  feet  at  low 
water.    There  is  a  7-ton  crane  at  (k>ods  shed  yard. 

Exports:     Wool,  skins,  salt,  fruit,  dairy  products. 


EUREKA 

California 

Position:  Latitude  40  degrees  45  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 124  degrees  14  minutes  west. 

Population:     Directory  estimate,  20,000. 

Tonnage  or  Wharf  Dues:  There  is  no  charge  made,  if 
loading  from  wharves;  otherwise  $2.50  per  day.  Other 
charges :  Towage,  light  vessels  inward  bound  to  load  lum- 
ber towed  inward  and  outward  at  50c  per  M.  feet  of 
lumber.  Loaded  vessels  towed  inward  at  12^c  per  ton 
of  cargo. 

Stevedoring.  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
80c  per  hour.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $1.20.  Cost  per 
hour  for  general  labor,  80c.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton, 
lumber  65c  per  M. ;  lumber  under  inspection  $1.35  per  M. 
Lighterage,  cost  per  day:  30-ton  lighter,  $3;  40-ton 
lighter,  $4;  over  40-ton  lighter,  $5. 

Imports:  Groceries,  supplies,  general  merchandise, 
feeds,  coal,  etc. 

Exports:  Lumber,  dairy  products,  farm  and  orchard 
products. 


Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Hammond 
Lumber  Co.,  H.  H.  Buhne  &  Co.,  A.  Brizard  Co.,  Inc., 
The  Pacific  Lumber  Co.,  Holmes  Eureka  Lumber  Co.. 
McKay  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Pacific  Steamship  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Little  River  Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco 
and  Eureka.  Parr-McCormick  Steamship  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Consular  Representation:  None.  U.  S.  Customs  Office 
representative,  A.  L.  Norton,  Deputy  Collector. 

Charges  for  loading  vessels  with  lumber  for  foreign 
ports.  $1.40  per  M.  feet  for  cross  ties;  $1.60  for  other 
classes  of  lumber  where  vessel  furnishes  steam,  10c  per 
M.  additional  where  stevedore  company  furnish  steam. 
For  loading  vessels  for  U.  S.  ports,  cost  of  labor,  plus 
10  per  cent. 

Water:  45c  per  1,000  gallons  up  to  10,000  gallons; 
over  10,000  gallons,  223/^c.    Minimum,  $1. 

Distances :  From  Columbia  river,  339  miles  south ;  from 
San  Francisco,  216  miles  north. 

Harbor  Master:     S.  S.  Silkwood. 

Railroad  Connection:  Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
to  San  Francisco  and  all  connecting  points. 

Oil  Dock:  Standard  Oil  Co.,  depth  of  water  16  feet 
Humboldt  Transit  Co. 

Steamship  Lines:  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  W.  E.  Peacock, 
agent.  Coggeshall  S.  S.  Co.  Various  lumber  companies 
operate  vessels  here  at  irregular  periods. 

Towbcat  Companies:     Humboldt  Stevedore  Co. 

Lighterage:  Coggeshall  Launch  Co.,  Cousins  Launch 
&   Lighter   Co. 

Drydocks  and  Marine  Railways:  None.  Rolph  Ship- 
building Co.,  yards  at  Fairhaven.  Hammond  Lumber  Co., 
yards  at  Samoa. 

Accommodations 

Docks,  Piers  and  Wharves:  Haugey's  Wharf,  626  feet 
berthing  space,  12  feet  water.  Eureka  Foundry  Wharf, 
.278  feet  berthing  space,  12  feet  water.  Carson*s  Wharf, 
2,353  feet  berthing  space,  18  feet  water.  Knight's  Wharf, 
400  feet  berthing  space,  1,500  tons  capacity,  18  feet 
water.  Northwest  Pacific  Wharf,  1,217  feet  berthing 
space,  18  feet  water.  Excelsior  Wharf,  130  feet  berth- 
ing space,  warehouse  2,000  tons  capacity,  18  feet  water. 
Eureka  Dock,  470  feet  berthing  space,  warehouse  4,000 
tons  capacity,  18  feet  water.  Stern's  Wharf,  120  feet 
berthing  space,  warehouse  2,000  tons  capacity,  18  feet 
water.  Buhne's  wharf,  140  feet  berthing  space,  18  feet 
water.  City  Wharf,  120  feet  berthing  space,  municipal- 
ly owned,  18  feet  water.  Pacific  Coast  Wharf,  180 
feet  berthing  space,  warehouse  3,000  tons  capacity,  18 
feet  water.  McKay  Wharf,  250  feet  berthing  space. 
18  feet  water.  Puter  &  Dungan  Wharf,  300  feet  berth- 
ing space,  18  feet  water.  Railroad  Wharf,  362  feet 
berthing  space,  warehouse  5.000  tons  capacity,  18  feet 
water.  Stevedore  Wharf,  133  feet  berthing  space,  16 
feet  water.  Bayside  Wharf,  330  feet  berthing  space, 
18  feet  water.  Holmes  Eureka  wharf,  600  feet  berthing 
space,  16  feet  water.  Standard  Oil  Dock,  150  feet 
berthing  space,  16  feet  water.  Bucksport  Wharf,  300 
feet  berthing  space,  15  feet  water.  Press  Wharf,  100 
feet  berthing  space,    14  feet   water. 

Humboldt  Bay  and  Port  of  Eureka  Regulations,  Etc 

Pilotage 

All  pilots  licensed  or  appointed  for  Humboldt  Bay 
must  be  attached  to  a  steamboat  well  furnished  and 
fitted  for  the  service,  having  the  necessary  hawsers 
and  spring  lines  suitable  to  cross  and  tow  vessels  over 
Humboldt  bar  in  ordinarily  rough  weather.  Any  dam- 
age to  a  vessel  in  tow  of  a  pilot  boat  resulting  from 
negligence  or  carelessness,  may  be  recovered  of  the 
pilot  boat,  its  owners,  or  the  pilots  in  charge  thereof 
at  the  time  the  injury  occurred;  they  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  therefor. 

The  pilot  who  brings  any  vessel  into  the  port  has 
priority  in  piloting  or  towing  the  same  out,  and  the 
master  of  the  vessel   outward  bound  must  apply   for 
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pilotage  or  towage  on  board  the  pilot  boat  which 
brought  the  vessel  in,  and  tender  the  pilotage  or  tow- 
age fee.  Such  pilot,  or  a  suitable  substitute,  must  im- 
mediately render  the  required  service,  and  for  a  failure 
so  to  do  forfeits  his  appointment.  If  the  pilot,  in  bring- 
ing the  vessel  in,  was  guilty  of  negligence  or  careless- 
ness, he  thereby  forfeits  his  right  of  priority. 

The  following  fees  are  collectable  by  the  pilots  of 
Humboldt  Bay: 

1.  For  piloting  vessels,  $8  per  foot  draft. 

2.  For  towage,  an  amount  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties. 

The  master,  owner  or  consignee  of  any  vessel  to 
whom  any  pilot  may  have  rendered,  upon  request  of 
either  of  them,  any  extra  service  for  me  preservation 
of  such  vessel  while  in  distress,  must  pay  such  pilot, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  fees,  such  amount  as  the  com- 
missioners determine  to  be  a  reasonable  and  just  re^ 
ward,  if  no  special  agreement  has  been  made  between 
such  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  such  vessel  and 
the  pilot. 

A  pilot  boarding  any  vessel  displaying  a  signal  for 
a  pilot  is  entitled  to  receive  full  pilotage. 

Harbor  Control,  Port  of  Eureka 

A  harbor  master  of  the  Port  of  Eureka,  which  office 
is  hereby  created,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  this  State.  He  must  enforce  and  carry  into  effect 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  board  of  harbor  com- 
missioners may  from  time  to  time  adopt.  If  any 
master,  agent,  or  owner  of  any  water  craft  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  obey  the  lawful  orders  or  directions  of 
the  harbor  master  in  any  matter  pertaining  to  the  re- 
gulations of  said  harbor,  such  master,  agent  or  owner 
so  refusing  or  neglecting  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Extracts  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Harbor  Commissioners,  1909,  and  in  Force  1918 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  propelled  by  steam  to 
run  on  Humboldt  Bay,  at  a  point  between  the  wharf  of 
the  Eel  River  &  Eureka  Railroad  Co.,  and  Haughe/s 
shingle  mill  at  a  greater  speed  than  four  miles  an  hour. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  master,  owner  or  agent  of 
any  vessel,  barge,  or  scow  from  which  ballast,  stone,  brick, 
coal  ashes,  cinders,  dust,  rubbish,  or  other  loose  matter 
or  material  that  will  sink  is  being  landed  upon  a  wharf 
or  is  being  transferred  from  such  vessel,  barge,  or  scow 
to  another  to  provide  and  use  a  canvas  chute  or  other  con- 
trivance to  prevent  any  part  of  such  substance  from  fall- 
ing into  the  waters  of  Humboldt  Bay. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel,  barge  or  other 
water  craft  to  lie  at  anchor  in  the  stream  along  the 
Eureka  waterfront  between  the  wharf  of  the  Eel  River 
&  Eureka  Railroad  Co.  and  Haughey's  shingle  mill  wharf 
for  more  than  24  hours  at  a  time. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  of  any  vessel  arriving 
in  Humboldt  Bay  with  ballast  to  report  to  the  harbor 
master  before  beginning  to  discharge  the  same. 

Humboldt  Bay  Pilotage  and  Towage  Rates 

Pilotage  over  Humboldt  bar  is  not  compulsory.  Pilot- 
age charges  are  included  in  the  towage  charges,  the  masters 
oi  tugs  being  licensed  pilots  of  same. 

Towage:  Light  vessels  inward  bound  to  load  lumber 
are  towed  both  inward  and  out  to  sea,  when  loaded,  on 
the  basis  of  50c  per  1,000  feet  of  lumber. 

Loaded  vessels  bound  in  pay  at  the  rate  of  12j^c  per 
ton,  figured  on  the  basis  of  cargo  on  board,  and  an 
additional  diar^e  of  50c  per  1,000  feet  of  lumber  is 
charged  for  takmg  them  to  sea. 

For  moving  vessels  in  port  the  charges  vary  according 
to  size  of  vessel,  and  whether  loaded  or  light. 

For  light  vessels  the  charge  is  from  $10  to  $25;  from 
Red  Buoy  (middle  of  bay)  to  Areata  Wharf  or  Field's 
Landing  the  charge  is  from  $10  to  $40,  light,  according 
to  size. 


EVERETT 
Wathiiigtoii 

Latitude  48  degrees  north,  longitude  122  degrees 
10  minutes  west. 

Population:  36,229. 

Depth  of  harbor:  Maximum,  50  fathoms.  From  20 
to  40  feet  at  wharves. 

Harbor  Master:  Capt.  W.  K.  Baillie. 

No  mooring  buoys  or  charges. 

Bonded  warehouses:  None. 

Docks:  City  dock,  small,  capacity  500  tons;  Everett 
Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  wharf,  124x475  feet;  ware- 
houses, two,  70x150  feet  and  50x120  feet,  capacity  800 
and  500  tons,  respectively;  direct  track  connections  with 
Great  Western  Railway,  track  accommodates  12  cars. 

Steamship  lines:  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Charles  Nelson 
Co.,  Star  S.  S.  Co.,  Island  Transportation  Co.  and 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Cc. 

Tow  boat  companies:  Everett  Tug  &  Barge  Co., 
American  Tug  Boat  Co.,  Peck  Bros.  Towing  Co.,  Pa- 
cific Tow  Boat  Co. 

Marine  ways:  Everett  Marine  Ways,  accommodate 
light  draft  boats  only. 

Oil  docks:  One  for  small  craft. 

Railroad  connections:  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pa- 
cific, Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

List  of  Charges 

Towing:     Standard  Puget  Sound  rate. 
Anchorage:    None. 

Wharfage:    General  merchandise,  25  cents  per  ton. 
Stevedoring:  40  cents  per  hour,  overtime  55  cents. 
Storage:     Good  private  facilities. 
Cartage:    50  cents  per  ton  general  freight. 
Coaling:     No  facilities. 
Water:    25  cents  to  .0375  per  100  cubic  feet. 
Dry  dock:    No  facilities. 

Industries    adjacent    to  shipping:    Lumber,    shingle, 
flour  mills,  machine  works,  and  smaller  industries. 
Customs  representative:  L.  K.  Boissonault. 


FLINDERS  BAY 

Western  Antlndia 

This  is  a  timber  loading  port,  situated  about  3  miles 
east  of  Cape  Leeuwin  Lighthouse.  Rails  connected  with 
the  mills,  extend  along  the  jetty  making  possible  direct 
loading  into  vessels.  Depth  at  inner  end  of  jetty, 
26  feet;  outer  end,  32  feet;  length,  1,060  feet.  One 
3-ton  crane. 


FOOCHOW 
China 

Position:  Latitude  25  degrees  59  minutes  23  seconds 
cast,  longitude  119  degrees  26  minutes  39  seconds 
north. 

Population:    Estimated,  625,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory  for  home-going  and  advisable 
for  occasional  callers.  Not  compulsory  for  regular  cal- 
lers. Charges:  All  ships,  between  limits  of  outside  pilot- 
age ground  $5  foot.  Pagoda  anchorage  to  sea,  and  vice 
versa,  $6  ft.  for  18  ft.  and  under;  drawing  above  18  ft. 
$7  foot.  Sharp  Peak  to  Pagoda  anchorage,  $3  foot,  all 
vessels.  Between  Pagoda  and  Foochow  bridge,  $2.50 
per  foot.  Vessels  in  tow  of  steamers,  inside  pilotage, 
$2  foot;  outside,  $3  foot. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  4  mace  (Haikwan)  per 
register  ton  per  quarter.  Customs,  night  permits,  week 
days,  6  p.  m.  to  midnight  Hk.  Tls.  10,  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. 
Hk.  Tls.  20;  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  fee. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  tea,  15-16  cents  per 
ton  for  home-going  steamers;  coasters,  various  as  per 
private    arrangement.     Rates    for    discharging    cargo, 
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various  as  per  private  arrangement.  Lighterage,  20 
cents  per  package  on  unclaimed  cargo,  other  cargo 
taken  delivery  of  by  consignees  under  private  arrange- 
ments.    Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $20. 

Accommodation:  No  dock  and/or  wharf  accommoda- 
tion. Vessels  discharge  and  load  in  the  stream  at  Pa- 
goda anchorage,  the  port  of  Foochow. 

Imports:  Foreign — Principally  yarn,  piece  goods, 
sugar,  flour,  kerosene,  oil,  coal,  lead,  tin;  Chinese — Med- 
icines, dry  and  live  fish,  indigo,  dyed  cloth,  etc. 

Exports:  Tea,  tea-brick,  timber,  poles,  paper,  bam- 
boo shoots,  oranges,  olives,  lacquer-ware  and  camphor 
(small  quantity). 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Butterfield  &  Swire;  Dodwell  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  Westphal,  King  &  Ramsay,  Ltd.,  Odell  &  Co., 
Bathgate  &  Co.,  Gibb  Livingston  &  Co.,,  M.  W.  Greig 
&Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Regular — China  Mer- 
chants S.  N.  Co.,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Foochow  to 
Shanghai;  Douglas  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Foochow,  between 
Foochow,  Amoy.  Swatow  and  Hongkong;  occasional, 
Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.  and  China 
Mutual,  P.  &  O.;  intermediate  steamers. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  United 
States  (Geo.  C.  Kanson,  consul),  France,  Russia,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Mexico. 

Pagoda  Anchorage,  recognized  as  the  "Port  of 
Foochow"  and  situated  some  9-11  miles  by  river  (ac- 
cording to  state  of  tide)  below  and  coastwise  from  City 
of  P'oochow,  is  the  limit  beyond  which  the  Min  river 
is  unnavigable  except  for  vessels  of  small  dimensions 
and  light  draft  of  say  11-12  feet  at  high  water, 
spring  tides.  At  low  water,  neap  tides,  there  is  not 
sufficient  water  to  float  an  ordinary  launch.  All  ocean- 
going and  coasting  steamers  have  therefore  to  dis- 
charge and  load  at  Pagoda  Anchorage  which  is  distant 
some  15  miles  from  Sharp  Peak,  the  entrance  to  the 
River  Min.  The  lower  river  is  very  narrow  in  parts 
and,  as  the  sand  banks  are  continually  changing,  re- 
quires very  careful  navigation.  It  is  not  advisable  for 
heavy  draft  steamers  to  call  at  Foochow  (Pagoda 
Anchorage)  without  first  consulting  agents  as  to  the 
water  conditions  in  the  lower  river. 

Anchorages 

Vessels  from  south,  when  waiting  for  the  rise  of  tide 
to  cross  the  bar  of  Min  River,  will  find  the  best  an- 
chorage to  the  southward  of  Breakwater  rocks  in  22 
feet,  with  smaller  and  most  northerly  of  the  rocks  m 
line  with  the  summit  of  Matsou,  and  the  south  extreme 
of  Tungsha  in  line  with  Yung-lui.  For  vessels  from 
north,  a  convenient  anchorage  will  be  found  in  the 
Matsou  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  island. 

Min-Reef  Buoy 

An  automatic  whistling  buoy,  chequered  red  and 
black,  is  moored  to  north-eastward  of  reef  distant 
about  half  a  mile. 

The  Outer  Bar,  south  channel,  is  now  discontinued, 
the  entrance  to  the  river  is  now  via  the  Outer  Bar, 
north  channel. 

A  new  channel  has  formed  to  the  west  of  Nuitau 
rocks,  and  a  black  nun  buoy  has  been  laid  to  mark  the 
western  extremity  of  these  rocks.  The  buoys  marking 
the  channel  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nuitau  rocks  are 
retained  in  their  positions. 

Tides 

It  is  H.  W.  F.  &  C.  on  the  bar  of  Min  river  at  lOh. 
27m.;  spring  rise  20J/4  feet,  neaps  rise  16  feet,  neaps 
I'ange  IOJ/2  feet.  The  highest  tide  is  on  the  day  of 
full  and  change.  The  flood  stream  commences  to  run 
to  the  westward  4*/  hours  before  high  water  and  sets 
in  towards  Sharp  peak  from  the  northeast;  the  ebb  to 
the  eastward  IJ^  hours  after  high  water,  except  ^^ring 
freshets,  when  it  begins  earlier  and  runs  for  a  much 
longer  period,  it  makes  out  from  the  southwest.    Morn- 


ing tides  are  always,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  the  night 
tides  throughout  the  year. 

During  rainy  season,  April,  May  and  June,  the  flood 
stream  runs  short  and  the  ebb  correspondingly  longer. 
During  heavy  freshets  vessels  do  not  swing  to  the  flood 
tide. 

Changes  in  the  depth  of  water  at  Pagoda  anchorage 
are  frequent.  A  large  bank,  drying  at  9  feet,  commences 
at  Losing  island  just  below  the  Pagoda  extending  east- 
ward towards  Watter's  rock  for  two-thirds  of  the  width 
of  the  river,  then  curves  in  a  northerly  direction.  An- 
other bank  commences  to  the  southwest  cf  Niuta  rock, 
and  extends  southwestward  towards  Losing  island  for 
about  a  mile. 

CustooM,  Harbor  and  Mooring  Regulations 

L  The  port  includes  all  that  part  of  the  River  Min 
between  the  Kimpai  pass  and  the  Stone  bridge  across 
tke  riyer  at  Foochow. 

2.  The  anchorage  known  as  the  Pagoda  anchorage, 
within  the  limits  of  which  all  foreign  vessels  (excepting 
those  going  up  the  river  to  Foochow)  shall  lie  when 
loading  or  dischargine,  is-  that  part  of  the  river  above 
the  Lower  Limit  marks  "L  L**  on  either  side,  and  be- 
low a  straight  line  running  west  from  Mamoi  point  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

3.  Vessels  proceeding  up  the  river  to  Foochow,  shall 
load  and  discharge  between  the  Stone  bridge  and 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.'s  jetty,  unless  special 
permission  is  obtained  from  the  Customs  authorities  to 
work  elsewhere. 

4.  Any  vessels  nearing  the  anchorage  shall  be 
stopped  below  the  lower  limit,  if  the  harbor  pilot  be 
seen  approaching,  to  allow  him  to  come  on  board  and 
take  charge;  but  if  such  is  not  boarded  by  the  harbor 
pilot,  or  by  a  deputy  of  the  harbor  master,  the  pilot 
on  board  shall  moor  her  in  a  safe  berth. 

5.  Vessels  shall  take  up  the  berths  assigned  them  by 
the  harbor  master,  or  by  his  deputy,  and  shall  on  no 
account  change  berth  without  first  having  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  harbor  master.  They  shall,  however, 
shift  berth  if  required  to  do  so  by  the  harbor  master. 

6.  All  vessels  shall  be  moored  taut,  and  shall  keep 
a  clear  hawse. 

7.  All  vessels  lying  in  the  anchorage  shall  exhibit 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  two  bright  lights;  one,  the  rid- 
ing light,  where  it  can  be  best  seen,  not  less  than  20  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  the  other  at  the  stern. 

8.  A  vessel  arriving  with  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  on  board,  or  a  disease  regardmg  the  contagious 
or  infectious  nature  of  which  there  may  be  doubt  or 
suspicion,  or  a  vessel  any  of  whose  passengers  or  crew 
have  died  since  leaving  last  port,  or  en  board  which 
there  is  a  corpse  other  than  one  regularly  shipped  as 
freight  shall  not  come  nearer  than  the  lower  limit  of  the 
harbor.  She  must  fly  at  the  fore  the  quarantine  or  plague 
flag  (Q  or  L)  and  must  allow  no  one  to  embark  or  to 
disembark  without  permission  from  the  harbor  master's 
office. 


FREMANTLE 
Western  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  32  degrees  3  minutes  4  seconds 
south,  longitude  115  degrees  44  minutes  23  seconds  east. 

Population:    21,000. 

This  is  Western  Australia's  chief  port.  The  approach 
to  the  port  is  by  the  Gage  Roads  from  the  open  sea. 
These  "roads"  arc  eight  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide, 
and  lie  between  a  long  line  of  islands  and  reefs,  and 
only  open  from  the  north  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor 
— the  shipping  center — which  is  protected  by  moles,  on 
the  north  4,800  feet  long,  and  on  the  south  2,040  feet. 
A  channel  of  450  feet  and  a  length  of  over  3,000  feet 
runs  between  these  moles  into  the  Inher  harbor  basin, 
gradually  widening  to  about  575  feet.  The  basin  con- 
tains  about  30  feet  at  low  water  .spring  tide  and  is  about 
4,500  feet  long  and  1,400  feet  wide.  The  wharf  frontage 
is  9,255  feet.  7,955  feet   of  which   carries  30  feet.    1,000 
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feet  22  feet  to  22  feet  6  inches,  and  the  remaining:  300 
feet  from  16  feet  6  to  the  wharves,  which  have  cover- 
ing over  an  area  of  177,000  square  feet,  and  have  been 
provided  with  the  most  up-to-date  necessaries  for  the 
£>rc.mpt  loading  or  unloading  of  every  class  of  merchan- 
dise. Portable  electric  cranes  are  among  the  equipment, 
there  being  six  three-ton  and  one  ten-ton,  all  of  them  of 
the  four-legged  gantry  tyi)e,  the  gantry  permitting  the 
passage  of  two  loaded  trains. 

There  is  a  patent  slip  in  use  at  Fremantle.  It  is  660 
feet  in  length,  cradle  185  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  and 
depth  on  the  blocks,  high  water  ordinary  spring  fide, 
10  feet  9  inches  forward  and  18  feet  6  inches  aft.  with 
a  lifting  capacity  of  850  tons. 

The  available  wharfage  at  Fremantle  is  as  follows, 
the  figures  after  each  being  the  length  of  berths  in  feef 

Victoria  Quav,  5,055;  North  Quay.  1,875;  Mail  Boat 
Jetty,  400;  Mail  Boat  Jetty,  500;  North  Mole  Wharf, 
1,005;  South  Mole  Wharf,  303. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Interstate  vessels  exempted; 
4d.  per  reg.  ton  in  and  out.  Maximum,  £25,  plus  present 
20%  war  sur  tax;  £30  in  all  for  a  full-powered  steamer. 

Port  Charges:  Light  dues,  on  steamers  landing  and/ 
cr  shipping  cargo  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  net  reg. 
tonnage,  2d.  per  ton,  plus  50%.  Where  cargo  handled 
is  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  vessels  tonnage,  %d.  per 
ton,  plus  20%.  Vessels  bunkering  only,  £  3.  Berthage, 
l-24d.  per  ton  gross  reg.  per  hour,  plus  20%.  Bunkering 
only,  50%  rebate  of  port  dues  only. 

Stevedoring:  Similiar  to  those  charged  at  other  Au- 
stralian ports. 

United  States  Consul:     Udolpho  W.  Burke. 
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FUSAN 
Choten 

Eusan  is  a  treaty  port  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Chosen. 

Population:    61,309. 

Accommodation:  6  to  8  fathoms  depth  at  east  en- 
trance; 3  to  4  fathoms  at  west  entrance;  SYi  to  9  fa- 
thoms at  berth;  27  to  36  feet  at  quays.  There  are  two 
piers,  one  912  feet  and  another  1,200  feet.  These  piers 
are  connected  with  the  railwa}'.  There  is  an  old  pier 
606  feet  in  length. 

Port  charges:  Harbor  dues,  25c  per  ton  reg.,  covers 
four  months.  Loading  and  discharging,  50  to  75  cents 
per  ton. 

Imports:     General. 

Exports:  Beans,  rice,  hides. 
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GLADSTONE  (Port  CurtU) 
Queensland,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  23  degrees  52  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude  151  degrees  17  minutes  east. 

Port  Charges:  Wharf  charges,  6d.  each  for  horses 
and  cattle;  other  goods  2/-  per  ton.  See  Brisbane  for 
additional  charges. 

GRAYS  HARBOR 

Washington 

Commercial  docks  at  Aberdeen,  two,  the  Harbor  Dock 
and  that  of  The  Aberdeen  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  Wharf- 
age charges  at  Aberdeen  40  cents  per  ton,  minimum  of 
25  cents.  The  Aberdeen  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  is  the 
only  company  having  rail  connections  to  warehouses  and 
storage.  They  are  agents  for  the  following  companies: 
Pollard  S.  S.  Co.,  Wilson  Bros.  S.  S.  Co..  J.  R..  Hanify  Co,, 
and  E.  K.  Wood  Co.,  all  of  San  Francisco.  The  Harbor 
Dock  Co.  represents  Sudden  &  Christenson,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hoquiam  has  two  docks,  the  Commercial  Dock,  owned 
and  operated  by  T.  G.  Foster  Co.,  and  the  City,  or  Eighth 
Street  Dock,  which  is  leased  and  operated  by  the  Soule 
Tug  Boat  Co.  The  latter  is  the  only  one  m  Hoquiam 
doing  a  general  storage  business.  There  are  no  bonded 
warehouses  on  Gray's  Harbor. 

Jetties:  North  and  south.  Vessels  approaching  first 
pick  up  whistling  buoy  before  entering.  Bar  is  V/2  miles 
to  seaward  of  jetties.  Controlling  depth  of  water  on  bar 
at  mean  low  water,  21  feet;  at  high  water,  30  feet.  Bar 
entrance  is  straight,  and  one-half  mile  wide. 

Inner  Harbor:  Controlling  depth  at  mean  or  low  water 
is  18  feet.  There  is  about  a  10-foot  rise  at  tide.  Latitude 
of  entrance  to  harbor  is  46  degrees  55  minutes  north, 
longitude  124  degrees  8  minutes  west. 

Government  officials  on  Grays  Harbor:  Deputy  Collector 
of  U.  S.  Customs,  U.  S.  Immigration  Inspector,  U.  S. 
Court  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Engineer  in  charge  of  jetty 
work.  Postmaster. 

Railroads  serving  Grays  Harbor:  Northern  Pacific, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Oregon- Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Co. 

Grays  Harbor  Pilotage  and  Towage  Rates 

Towage  rates  at  Grays  Harbor  oit 'vessels  up  to  800 
tons  are  5(V. cents  per  gross  roister  ton,  which  inchtijes 
towage  in  and  out  over  tlie  bar  and  docking  at  one  dock 
within  the  harbor. 

For  moving  from  dock  to  dock  a  special  charge  will  be 
made,  depending  upon  the  distance  moved  and  whether 
or  not  the  vessel  is  loaded,  varying  from  $10  to  $30. 
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Pilotage 

For  piloting  steamers  over  800  tons  to  or  from  Hoquiam 
or  Aberdeen  over  the  bar  or  from  within  the  bar  to  the 
open  sea  the  rate  is  $5  per  foot  draft  and  2  cents  per 
ton  gross  register  each  way. 

Steam  vessels  over  700  tons  and  under  800  tons,  in  and 
out,  $100. 

GUAYAQUIL 

Ecuador 

Position:  Latitude  2  degrees  13  minutes  south,  lon- 
gitude 79  degrees  35  minutes  west. 

Population:  80,000. 

Pilotage :    Compulsory. 

Imports:  General  merchandise,  drugs,  foodstuffs,  mach- 
inery. 

Exports:  Cocoa,  Panama  hats,  rubbers,  coffee. 

Guayaquil,  the  chief  port  of  Ecuador,  is  situated  30  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Guayas  river.  Distance  from  San 
Francisco,  3,514  miles.  Vessels  are  required  to  call  at 
anchorage  at  Puna  Island,  where  coast  guardmen  and  pilot 
come  aboard.  •  At  Guayaquil  vessels  call  at  Government 
wharf,  where  port  captain,  coast  guard  and  physician  come 
aboard.    All  dischargmg  by  means  of  lighters. 

Port  Charges 

Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  30  centavos;  double 
for  overtime  and  holidays ;  also  found.  Lighterage  included 
in  lading  and  discharging  rates.  Lighters  cost  per  day, 
$20.  For  overtime  work,  charges  are  as  follows:  Chief 
of  lighterage  department,  .02  per  hour;  captain  of  the 
launches,  $1  per  hour,  and  the  stevedores,  60c  per  hour. 
This  is  paid  for  all  work  after  6  p.  m.,  also  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Art.  80.  Ships  entering  Ecuadorian  ports  shall  pay  10 
centavos  for  each  lighthouse  found  in  the  ports  they  enter, 
on  every  ton,  weight  or  measure,  of  merchandise  dis- 
charged. 

Art.  81.  National  ships,  foreign  warships  and  whaling 
ships,  and   such  vessels   as  may  arrive  damaged   and   in 
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distress  shall  all  be  exempt  from  the  above-mentiooed 
clause,   if  they  do  not  discharge  any  merchandise. 

Art.  82.  No  ship  entering  from  the  exterior  of  more 
than  30  tons  raster,  shall  enter  or  leave  the  River  of 
Guayaquil  without  a  pilot;  and  any  ship  so  doing  shall 
pay  the  corresponding  dues  to  the  Island  of  Puna. 

National  ships  shall  be  exempt  from  this  disposition, 
and  shall  pay  it  only  when  they  request  the  services  of 
a  pilot. 

Art.  83.  The  pilot's  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  ships  when 
entering  or  departing;  and  shall  be  paid  on  a  basis  of 
each  foot  (English)  of  draft,  in  conformity  with  the 
following  tariff: 

From  Puna  to  Guayaquil  and  vice  versa,  per  foot,  S/2-S0; 
from  Punta  Arenas  to  Guayaquil,  per  foot,  S/3.50;  from 
Santa  Clara  to  Guayaquil,  per  foot,  S/5.00;  to  go  alongside 
or  leave  a  wharf,  and  removals,  S/S.OO;  to  removal  from 
Guayaquil  to  Duran,  S/10.00.  Warships  are  exempt  from 
these  charges. 

Art.  84.  As  a  subsidy  for  the  Sanitation  Commission, 
S/5.00  shall  be  collected  from  each  ship,  whether  national 
or  foreign,  entering  from  the  exterior,  and  for  each  roll 
that  is  issued.  Vessels  of  less  than  30  tons  register  and 
the  national  coasting  vessels  are  exempt. 

Art.  85.  All  national  ships  or  those  which  may  become 
nationalized  shall  pay  the  following  charges  for  registers: 

Of  10  to  20  tons,  S/1.00;  of  21  to  50  tons,  S/2.00;  of  51 
to  100  tons,  S/5.00  of  101  to  200  tons,  S/10.00;  of  201  to 
300  tons,  S/15.00;  of  301  tons  upwards,  S/20.00. 

For  the  recording  of  the  register,  the  owner  or  captain 
shall  pay,  as  follows:  / 

Of  10^  to  50  tons,  S/6.00;  of  50^  tons  upwards, 
S/12.00. 

Vessels  of  10  .tons,  river  steamers,  freight  launches, 
sloops,  and  freight  boats,  and  freight  canoes  are  exempt 
from  the  register  charges.  They  shall  fulfill  the  legal 
requisites  and  the  register  shall  be  granted  on  fourth  class 
paper. 

Art.  86.  Owners  of  vessels,  or  their  representatives, 
shall  pay  once  onl;^  for  measure  or  tonnage,  according 
to  the  following  tariff: 

Up  to  2  tons,  S/1.00;  from  2^  tons  to  5,  S/2.00;  from 
5y2  tons  to  10,  S/3.00;  from  10^  tons  to  20,  S/4.00;  from 
20^  tons  to  30,  S/6.00;  from  30^  tons  to  40,  S/8.00;  from 
40}^  tons  to  50,  S/10.00;  for  every  succeeding  ten  tons 
or  fraction,  S/1.00. 

Art.  87.  The  quotas  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  income 
from  importation  and  exportation  charges  shall  be  assigned 
in  the  National  Budget  for  Expenditures  in  fixed  and 
determinate  quantities, 'which  shall  be  ddivered  monthly 
and  proportionately  by  the  respective  Treasurers  of  the 
Provinces  under  their  responsibility. 

Art.  SS.  All  laws  relating  to  the  present  law  and  even 
though  they  are  not  contrary  are  hereby  repealed. 

Stevedoring:  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  30  cen- 
tavos per  hour;  60  centavos  per  hour  for  overtime  and 
holidays,  also  found.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  included 
in  loading  and  discharging  rates.  Lighterage,  cost  per 
lighter   per   day,    S/20. 

Accommodation:  Coal  laden  vessels  only  go  to  wharf 
owned  by  Gas  Co.  Vessels  drawing  26  feet  have  entered. 
All  others  anchor  in  stream. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Exporting— 
Andean  Trading  Co.,  Mercantile  Oversea  Corporation, 
both  American,  L.  &  D.  Vernaza,  Importing — (ionzalez- 
Rubio  &  Co.,  L.  Tous  &  Co.,  Mercantile  Oversea  Cor- 
poration. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port :  Pacific  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  Merchants  Line,  Ward  Line,  Nautilus  Steamship  Co., 
Johnson  Line,  Peruvian  Steamship  Co.,  Colombia  Mari- 
time Co. 

Consular  representation:  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Russia,  China,  Holland,  Belgium,  Turkey,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  Santo  Domingo,  Mexico  and  Central 
American  Republics  except  Honduras  and  all  South  Amer- 
ican Republics  except  Paraguay. 
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HAIPHONG 

Indo-China 

Position:  Lratitude  20  degrrees  51  minutes  north, 
longitude  106  degrees  42  minutes  east. 

Population:  About  48,000  including  1800  Europeans. 

Pilotage:     Compulsory,  francs  0.18  per  ton. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  $20  a  day. 
Sanitary  fees,  $10  a  trip.  Light  dues,  none.  Other 
charges,  tax  de  piage,  $0.02  per  ton  net. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  general,  $0.50 
and  $1  per  ton.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  general, 
$0.52  per  ton;  rice,  maize,  $0.25  per  ton.  Overtime  cost 
per  hour,  double  tariff.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor, 
3  f.  per  hour.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  $0.80  general 
cargo;  $.30  rice  and  maize.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter 
per  day,  $40  for  100-ton  lighter. 

Accommodation:  The  port  of  Haiphong  has  fine 
wharves,  1,800  feet  long,  with  sufficient  accommodation 
for  four  big  vessels.  The  draft  of  water  available  at 
neap  tides  is  24  feet  and  28  feet  at  spring  tides.  There 
is  a  slip  dock  for  2,000-ton  vessels.  Along  the  wharves 
have  sprimg  some  large  godowns  known  as  "Docks  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  which  can  hold  40,000 
tons. 

Import:  Piece  goods,  wines,  gunnies,  grocery, 
silks,  etc., 

Exports:  Rice,  maize,  zinc  ore,  skins,  buffalo  hides, 
etc 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Com- 
pagnie  des  Commerce  et  de  Navigation  d'Extreme 
Orient,  Denis  Freres^  I'Union  Commerciale  Indo-Chi- 
noise,  Societe  Francaise  Commerciale  de  Tlndo,  Chine, 
Berthet,  Charriere  &  Co.,  Poinsard  et  Veyret. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Compagnie  des  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes,  trading  with  Europe;  Chargeurs 
Reunis,  trading  with  Europe;  Indo-China  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  trading  with  Hoihow  and  Hongkong. 

Consular  Representation:  Japan,  by  Mr.  R.  Salle,  ship- 
owner; England,  Siam,  Norway,  by  Mr.  A.  Gigueaux, 
manager  Messrs.  Denis  Freres;  Mr.  Rogue,  Vice  Consul 
of  Russia;  Mr.  Goubier,,  Consul  of  Belgium. 

Haiphong  is  the  shipping  port  for  Hanoi,  Hai-Duong, 
Nam-Dink,  the  commercial  centres  of  Tonquin.  The 
entrance  of  the  port  is  no  longer  obstructed  by  the  bar, 
since  it  was  dredged  up  and  the  big  mail  steamers  of 
the  Messageries  Maritimes  now  frequent  Haiphong  reg- 
ularly. Haiphong  is  also  the  shipping  port  for  goods 
traveling  to  Yunnan  whedce  they  are  forwarded  by  rail- 
way. 


have  25  per  cent  of  its  surface  fit  for  agriculture,  has  a 
severe  climate,  and  at  present  has  only  a  scanty  popula- 
tion on  the  coast,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  (salmon, 
herring,  cod),  though  there  is  now  also  a  mining  popu- 
lation. The  island  is  now  officially  known  as  the  Hok- 
kaido, or  Northern  Colony,  and  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  develop  its  resources. 


HANKOW 

China 

Position:  Latitude  30  degrees  32  minutes  north, 
longitude  114  degrees  20  minutes  east. 

Population:  Including  Wuchang  and  Hanyang, 
1,326,280;   (foreigners,  over  2,000). 

Pilotage:    Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  4  Haikwan 
mace  per  ton.  Customs,  import  and  export  duty 
various  rates  but  maximum  5  per  cent.  Light  dues, 
included  in  tonnage  dues.  Other  charges,  British 
municipality  fees,  Tls.  50  per  vessel  using  berth  along- 
side British  bund. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargo,  about  6  cands  per  ton.  Lighterage,  cost  per 
ton,  40  cands.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day, 
Tls.  30  (400  ton  boat). 

Accommodation:  Regular  river  steamers  have  own 
pontoons.  A.  Holt  &  Co.  have  a  pontoon  capable  of 
accommodation  for  their  large  ocean  ships;  this  berth 
in  British  Concession,  very  handy,  sometimes  used 
by  ** outside"  ships.  Terms  on  application.  In  winter 
water  in  river  channels  east  of  Hankow  often  under 
10  feet,  impossible  for  anything  but  river  steamers 
to  reach  here.  In  summer  river  is  up  to  40  to  45 
feet  and  on  average  there  is  water  for  any  sized  ocean 
ship  to  reach  Hankow  between  end  of  April  and  end 
of  October. 

Imports:  Piece  goods,  cotton  yarn,  machinery, 
matches,  kerosene,  sandalwood,  medicines,  cuttlefish, 
cement,  aniline  dyes  and  artificial  indigo,  needles,  tim- 
ber, tea-dust,  sugar,  and  general  foreign  goods. 

Exports:  Skins,  hides,  steel,  iron,  cotton  bcancake, 
peas,  seeds,  egg  products,  wood,  wood  oil,  bean  oil, 
tallow,  bristles,  gallnuts,  raw  silk,  raw  cotton,  rhubarb, 
tobacco,  varnish,  coal,  coke,  charcoal,  hemp,  wool,  jute, 
pig  iron,  goat  skins,  and  large  quantities  of  tea. 


HAKODATE 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  41  degrees  47  minutes  8  seconds 
north,  longitude  140  degrees  45  minutes  34  seconds  east. 

Population:     100,800. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  Charges,  $5  per  vessel. 
Fort  charges:  Harbor  dues,  5  sen  per  net.  reg.  ton 
Dock  tariff,  under  IfiQO  tons  gross,  by  special  arrange- 
ment; docking.  1,000  to  3,000  tons  gross,  26  sen  per  ton 
gross  for  first  two  days,  then  6  sen  per  ton  per  day; 
over  3,000  tons  gross,  25  sen  per  ton  gross  for  first 
two  days,  then  5  sen  per  ton  per  day.  Ballast  75  to  80 
sen  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 

Stevedoring:  Loading  and  discharging,  60  sen  per 
ton. 

Accommodation:  Slipways  up  to  1,200  tons  and  also 
dry  dock,  owned  by  Hakodate  Dock  Co.  100-ton  crane 
and  1,200-ton  patent  slip.  Depth  at  entrance  of  harbor, 
52  feet;  at  berth,  24  to  42  feet;  at  quay.  28  feet. 

Imports:    Rice,  kerosene. 

Exports:  Dried  fish,  cuttlefish,  sharks'  fin,  salmon, 
cod,  herrings,  fish  manure,  sulphur,  manganese,  kombu 
(seaweed),  trepang,  haliotis. 

Hakodate,  on  Tsugaru  Strait,  in  Yezo,  has  only  a 
small  foreign  trade.    This  large  island,  though  said  to 
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Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd..  H.  E.  Arn- 
hold,  Deddes  &  Co.,  Westphal,  King  &  Ramsay  Ltd., 
Reiss  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Indo-China  S.  N. 
Co.  Ltd.,  China  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.  These  British 
lines  have  services  throughout  the  Yangszte  river  and 
all  China  coast  ports,  with  their  cwn  respective 
steamers  and  agencies.  Other  river  lines:  Nisshin 
Kisen  Kaisha  (Japanese),  China  Merchants  Co. 
(Chinese). 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan,  Spain,  United  States, 
(Edwin  S.  Cunningham,  consul  general),  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Holland. 

Hankow  situated  at  junction  of  Han  and  Yangszte 
rivers.  Across  the  Han  is  Hanyang,  containing  ex- 
tensive iron  and  steel  work  and  government  arsenals. 
Across  the  Yangszte  is  Wuchang,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, containing  smelting  works,  mint,  cotton  milla 
Hankow  is  connected  with  Peking  and  North  China 
by  railway  and  when  present  railway  construction 
southwards  is  completed,  Hankow  will  be  at  the  inter- 
section of  a  cross  formed  by  the  River  Yangszte  from 
cast  to  west  and  the  Peking-Hankow  Hankow-Can- 
ton railways  from  north  to  south.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  set  any  moderate  limit  to  its  future  pos- 
sibilities of  development.  Hankow  was  opened  as 
a  treaty  port  in  1861  and  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant trade  center.  In  the  past  dozen  years  very 
considerable  development  has  taken  place  and  much  more 
is  at  present  in  evidence. 


HILO 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Latitude  19  degrees  43  minutes  47  seconds  north, 
longitude  155  degrees  5  minutes  18  seconds  west. 

Population:     About  10,000. 

Harbor  Master  and  Pilot,   Capt.   Ferdinand   Mosher. 

Hilo  is  second  in  importance  of  ports  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Hawaii,  largest  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
about  200  miles  south  east  of  Honolulu  and  about  100 
miles   south,  41   degrees  east   from   Kahului,   Maui. 

The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  breakwater.  There  is 
an  open  roadstead.  The  range  of  tide  is  2.3  feet.  The 
breakwater  extends  from  a  point  on  shore  about  6,000 
feet  east  of  Cocoanut  Island,  so  as  to  include  Kuhio 
Bay  in  the  protected  area,  and  is  now  being  projected 
bv  the  United  States  Government  to  an  estimated 
distance  of  8,000  feet. 

Since  the  government  began  its  improvement  of 
Hilo  Harbor,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  constructed 
a  wharf  at  the  head  of  Kuhio  Bay,  a  tributary  of  Hilo 
Bay,  at  a  cost  of  $319,931.17.  The  minimum  depth  in 
Kuhio   Bay  at  mean   lower  low  water  is  now  33   feet. 

Kuhio  Bay  wharf  is  the  principal  and  only  modern 
pier  structure  at  the  Port  of  Hilo.  The  wharf  proper  oc- 
cupies a  spare  1,400  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide.  A 
wooden  shed  800  by  146  feet  stands  over  the  wharf, 
providing  a  space  of  25,0(X)  square  feet  for  the  storage 
of  sugar,  and  the  balance  for  the  loading  and  dis- 
charge of  general  cargoes. 

Since  the  completion  of  Kuhio  wharf  trouble  has 
been  experienced  at  times  because  of  currents  and 
swells,  chiefly  during  the  season  of  storms,  from 
December  to  April.  Some  of  the  large  liners  refuse 
to  lie  at  the  wharf  owing  to  this  ranging,  and  anchor 
out  in  the  bay,  taking  cargo  aboard  and  discharging  by 
means  of  lighters.  Completion  of  the  breakwater  ex- 
tension may  end  the  trouble  by  shutting  off  the  current. 
In  other  instances,  steamers  and  lumber  schooners  have 
used  the  wharf  without  experiencing  any  trouble  from 
ranging  whatever.  In  fair  weather  the  wharf  is  general- 
ly safe  as  a  berth  for  vessels. 

Byron  K.  Baird  is  deputy  collector  of  customs  and 
U.  S.  immigration  inspector  at  Hilo. 


HOBART 

Tasmania,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  42  degrees  S3  minutes  22  seconds 
south,  longitude  147  degrees  20  minutes  28  seconds 
east. 

Hobart,  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  lies  on  the  River 
Derwent.  It  is  recognized  as  a  very  fine  harbor,  and 
has  regular  sailings  of  several  prominent  steamship 
lines  to  Australia,  American  and  European  ports.  It 
is  36  hours  by  steam  from  Melbourne,  and  48  hours 
from  Sydney.  Excellent  wharfage  facilities  have  been 
recently  installed  with  a  water  depth  of  20  to  60  feet 
the  average  bein^  34  feet.  There  is  two  miles  of 
wharf  frontage,  with  shed  area  of  100,000  square   feet. 

Population:     50.000. 

Port  Charges:  Quayage,  ?/^.d  per  ton,  max.  £25. 
Harbor  dues  (when  no  quayage  payable)  1/26  per  ton. 
max.  £7-10-0.  Light  dues,  8d  per  ton.  max.  £150 
covering  all  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  for  three  months; 
4d  per  ton,  max.  £75,  one  port  of  call  only  in  Com- 
monwealth. Berthage,  V^d.  per  ton  net  reg.;  maxi- 
mum   £37/10/-. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  fruit,  2/5 J4  to 
3^2  per  ton,  timber  as  per  arrangement;  general  1/6  to 
3/1  per  ton.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  2/4  to  3/3 
per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  \0}/2  per  man.  Cost 
per  hour  for  general  labor,  1/9.  Lighterage  not  re- 
quired. 

Accommodation:  Good  accommodations  for  oversea 
vessels,  with  depth  of  water  at  piers  from  30  to  60  feet. 
Ocean  pier,  north  side  650  feet;  south  side  1142  feet; 
width  122  feet;  depth  of  water,  both  sides,  from  36  feet 
at  inner  end  to  60  feet  at  outer  end.  Princes  wharf, 
length  1292  feet,  depth  of  water  from  30  feet  to  44  feet. 
Queens  pier,  length  559  feet,  depth  of  water  32  feet 
inner  end  to  40  feet  outer  end.  Kings  pier,  length  688 
feet,  depth  of  water  34  feet  inner  end  to  45  feet  outer 
end.  Five  smaller  piers.  The  above  depths  are  at 
L.  W.  O.  S.  T.  Difference  between  neap  and  spring 
tides  is  1  foot.  The  deepest  drafted  ship  in  the  world 
can  negotiate  the  river. 

Imports:  Valued  at  $5,000,000  per  annum  for  Tas- 
mania. 

Exports:  Valued  at  $3,000,000  per  annum  for  Tas- 
mania, mostly  from  Hobart. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  A.  G. 
Webster  &  Sons  Ltd.,  H.  Jones  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Brownell 
Bros.,  R.  Nettleford,  Burgess  Bros.,  G.  P.  Fitzgerald 
&  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Huddard,  Parker 
Ltd.,  Australian  ports;  Union  S.  S.  Company  of  New 
Zealand,  Australian  and  Pacific  ports;  Shaw  Savill  of 
London,  Capetown,  Hobart,  New  Zealand  ports, 
thence  London. 

Consular  Representation:  Brazil,  France,  Russia. 
Italy,  Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Belgium,  United 
States,  Sweden  and  Argentine. 

Principal  Imports:  Clothing  and  materials,  iron  and 
steel  goods  and  machinery,  paper,  books  and  stationery, 
sugar,  spirits,  wine  and  beer. 

Principal  Exports:  Wool,  frozen  meat,  gold  (ex- 
clusive of  specie),  butter  and  cheese,  hides,  skins  and 
leather. 

General  Port  Regulations 

1.  No  vessel  shall  land  or  load  any  cargo  at  any 
wharf  except  at  a  berth  approved  by  the  harbor  master. 

2.  No  vessel  shall  have  a  right  to  a  berth  in  the 
port  for  any  longer  period  than  shall  be  determined 
by  the  harbor  master,  and  every  vessel  may  be  re- 
moved from  one  berth  to  another  or  to  any  anchor- 
age within  the  port  by  direction  of  the  harbor  master 
at  the  expense  of  such  vessel. 

3.  So  far  as  practicable,  the  harbor  master  shall 
give  priority  in  allotting  berths  to  vessels  discharg- 
ing cargo  over  vessels  taking  in  cargo. 
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4.  Cargo  shall  be  placed  on  the  wharves  so  as  to 
keep  the  mooring  posts  clear,  and  leave  proper  gang- 

.  ways   for   the    handling   of   other   cargo,   to   the    satis- 
faction of  the  harljor  master. 

5.  The  cargo  of,  or  for  any  vessel,  whether  inward 
or  outward,  shall  not  occupy  (without  the  written 
permission  of  the  harbor  master)  a  greater  space  on 
any  wharf  than  the  length  of  the  berth  appointed  for 
such  vessel. 

6.  No  cargo  for  export  shall  be  placed  upon  any 
wharf  without  the  permission  of  the  harbor  master, 
who  may  give  such  permission  if  satisfied  that  the 
vessel  for  which  such  cargo  is  intended  may  be  ex- 
pected to  arrive  within  five  days. 

(6a.  All  cargo  placed  upon  any  wharf  or  in  any 
shed  belonging  to  the  board  shall  be  so  placed  and 
stacked  in  such  mannner  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
harbor  master  or  the  wharf  officer,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  depositing,  stacking  sorting  or  remo- 
val of  any  cargo  at,  upon,  in,  or  from  any  wharf  or 
shed  shall  obey  the  orders  of  the  harbor  master  and 
the  wharf  officer  with  regard  to  the  same.) 

7.  No  master  shall  remove  his  vessel  from  any 
wharf  until  the  berth  or  space  occupied  or  used  by 
such  vessel  has  been  cleared  of  rubbish  and  swept 
clean. 

8.  The  owner  of  any  cargo  (not  being  timber  or 
other  bulky  articles)  which  has  been  left  on  any  wharf 
for  the  space  of  48  hours  shall  remove  the  same  forth- 
with from  such  wharf  upon  notice  in  writing  from  the 
harbor  master  so  to  do,  served  upon  such  owner,  or 
delivered  at  his  office  or  residence,  or,  if  such  owner 
cannot  be  ascertained  or  found,  affixed  to  such  cargo. 
If  not  removed  according  to  notice,  the  harbor  master 
may  cause  such  cargo  to  be  removed  and  stored  at 
the  risk  and  cost  of  the  owner,  and  if  not  claimed 
within  ten  days,  then  (or  sooner  if  the  cargo  be 
perishable)  may  cause  the  same  to  be  sold  on  behalf 
of  the  owner;  and  the  net  proceeds  of  sale  shall  be 
retained  by  the  board  for  the  owner,  but  if  not  claimed 


within  six  months  from  the  time  of  sale,  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  board. 

Penalty  for  non-removal  of  such  cargo:  Five 
Pounds  for  every  day  or  portion  of  a  day  after  such 
notice  has  been  given  or  affixed. 

9.  The  places  appointed  by  the  board  under  Section 
n  of  the  act  for  the  deposit  of  ponderous  matter  are 
any  part  of  a  wharf  (but  not  of  a  pier),  at  a  distance 
of  not  less  than  20  feet  from  the  water's  edge  thereof, 
and  any  place  alongside  a  dock  not  less  than  15  feet 
from  the  nearest  water's  edge  thereof.  Ponderous 
matter  may  be  deposited  en  a  pier  with  the  permission 
of  the  harbor  master. 

10.  No  heavy  cargo  (not  being  ponderous  matter) 
shall  be  placed  upon  any  wharf  without  the  permission 
of  the  harbor  master,  and  no  such  cargo  shall  be 
placed  on  any  wharf  at  a  less  distance  than  20  feet 
from  the  water's  edge  thereof,  or  if  placed  alongside 
any  dock,  at  a  less  distance  than  15  feet  from  the 
nearest  water's  edge. 

11.  No  cargo  landed  by  any  crane  shall  remain 
within  the  radius  of  the  crane,  or  remain  on  any 
wharf  for  more  than  12  hours  after  being  landed,  un- 
less with  the  written  consen£  of  the  harbor  master. 

12.  No  vessel  shall  be  careened  or  hove  down  in 
the  River  Derwent  above  a  line  drawn  from  Sandy 
bay  point  to  Kangaroo  Bluff  without  the  written  con- 
sent of  the  harbor  master. 

13.  The  board  shal  not  be  answerable  for  loss  of 
or  damage  to  any  cargo  on  any  wharf,  from  whatever 
cause  arising. 

14.  No  person  shall  send,  or  attempt  to  send,  in  any 
vessel  (except  from  or  to  Sullivan's  cove  to  or  from 
some  point  between  Kangaroo  BluflF  and  the  southern 
point  of  Geilston  bay,  or  across  the  Restdown  ferry) 
any  motor  driven  V^ehiclc  or  boat  using  petroleum  fuel 
unless  the  tanks  thereof  are  empty  and  free  from 
petroleum  vapors,  and  the  drain  and  filling  pipes  of 
such  tanks  are  left  open  and  the  openings  effectively 
protected  by  fine  wire  gauze. 
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15.  No  vessel  shall  (except  in  case  of  necessity) 
be  moored  or  unmoored,  or  drop  or  weigh  anchor,  at 
any  berth  or  place  within  the  port  above  a  line  drawn 
from  Sandy  bay  point  to  Kangaroo  Bluff,  except  under 
the  direction  or  by  the  permission  of  the  harbor 
master,  which  permission  may  be  griven  generally  with 
regard  to  vessels  engaged  in  such  trades  as  the  harbor 
master  may  deem  proper. 

16.  Ballast  may  be  discharged  from  any  vessel  in 
not  less  than  10  fathoms  of  water  at  the  places  and 
within  the  limits  hereunder  mentioned'  if  notice  in 
writing  be  first  gfiven  to  the  harbor  master  or  to  the 
ballast  master  for  the  place  of  discharge,  and  if  upon 
the  discharge  of  such  ballast  a  certificate  from  such 
ballast  master  or  (if  none)  from  the  nearest  police 
authority,  or  a  justice  of  the^  peace,  or  some  other  re- 
spectable resident  in  the  vicinity,  that  such  ballast 
has  been  so  discharged  be  forwarded  forthwith  to  the 
harbor  master. 

Pilotage 

1.^  The  pilotage  rates  payable  by  vessels  entering, 
leaving,  or  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another 
within  the  port  shall  be  as  follows: 

Inwards — Sailing  vessels,  per  ton,  6d;  steamships, 
per  ton,  4d.  (The  maximum  rate  payable  in  either  case 
shall  be  £15,  and  the  minimum  £4.) 

Outwards — One-half  the  above  rates,  with  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  £5. 

Within  the  port  generally — Sailing  vessels,  per  ton, 
3d;  steamships,  per  ton,  2d.  (Maximum  rate  in  either 
case,  £5.) 

"Within  the  port,  above  a  line  drawn  from  Trywork 

point  to  Sandy  bay  point,  or  within  any  Outport  (as 

defined  by  a  resolution  of  the  boaVd) — Vessels  of  200 

•  tons  and  under,  10s;  vessels  over  200  tons  and  up  to 

1000  tons,  £1;  vessels  over  1000  tons,  £2. 

2.  Vessels  under  50  tons  are  liable  to  the  above 
rates  only  if  a  pilot  is  actually  employed. 

3.  Vessels  which  have  paid  pilotage  and  re-enter 
the  port,  solely  through  accident  or  to  effect  repairs, 
shall  pay  pilotage  rates  again  when  a  pilot  is  actually 
employed. 

4.  The  rate  of  pilotage  within  the  port  is  not  pay- 
able by  a  vessel  entering  the  port  until  after  the  in- 
ward pilotage  has  been  first  completed. 

5.  If  the  pilotage  rate  within  the  port  has  once  been 
paid  by  any  vessel  which  afterwards  proceeds  in  the 
course  of  the  same  voyage  to  any  other  place  within 
the  port,  one-half  of  the  rate  above  fixed  shall  be  pay- 
able on  each  occasion,  with  a  maximum  of  two  pounds 
ten  shillings. 

6.  When  a  pilot  is  detained  on  board  a  vessel  in 
quarantine,  or  bv  any  act  of  the  master,  fifteen  shil- 
hngs  per  diem  shall  be  payable  by  such  vessel  in  ad- 
dition to  the  pilotage  rate. 

7.  A  pilotage  exemption  certificate  shall  be  granted 
to  any  holder  of  a  master's  certificate  who  has  entered 
the  port,  when  employed  on  a  vessel  as  master  or  first 
or  onlv  mate,  three  times  as  master  or  six  times  as 
mate  (two  voyages  as  mate  to  count  in  any  case  as 
equal  to  one  voyage  as  master),  and  who  has  satisfied 
the  harbor  master  t^)on  examination  of  his  competency 
to  navigate  vessels  into  and  out  of  the  port,  and  has 
before  examination  paid  to  the  board  a  fee  of  five 
pounds.  Certificates  of  exemption  shall  apply  to  ves- 
sels of  any  size  (whether  steamships  or  sailing  ves- 
sels). Certificates  of  exemption  heretofore  issued  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  issued  under  this  by-law. 

8.  A  vessel  requiring  the  services  of  a  pilot  must 
make  the  usual  signals. 

9.  The  distinguishing  flag  to  be  kept  flying  under 
Section  109  of  the  act  upon  a  vessel  whose  master 
claims  to  be  exempt  from  pilotage  shall  be  a  white 
flag  at  the  fore  mast  head,  two  yards  square  at  the 
least. 


Port  Charges 

Every  vessel  (not  exempt  by  the  act)  which  shall 
arrive  within  the  port  shall  pay  upon  arrival  the  sum 
of  one  half-penny  per  ton,  with  a  maximum  of  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

A  vessel  which  re-enters  the  port  solely  through  ac- 
cident or  to  effect  repairs  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay 
the  port  charge  again. 


HOIHOW 

China 

(See  Kiung  Chow.) 

Position:  Latitude  20  degrees  3  minutes  north, 
longitude  110  degrees  east. 

Population:     30,000. 

Hoihow  serves  as  the  port  of  call  for  Hainan  Straits, 
and  is  the  seaport  of  Kiung  Chow.  There  is  anchorage 
in  18  to  20  feet. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues.  1  mace  per  ton  net 
fcr  steamers  150  tons  and  under;  over  150  tons,  4  mace. 


HONGKONG 

Hongkong  is  situated  in  latitude  22  degrees  14  min- 
utes north,  longitude  114  degrees  10  minutes  east.  The 
total  civil  population,  estimated  in  1916,  was  529,010, 
consisting  of  13,390  non-Chinese  and  515,620  Chinese. 
Properly  speaking,  the  name  of  Hongkong  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  island  of  that  name,  the  seaport 
being  Victoria;  in  maritime  circles,  however,  the  word 
Victoria  is  seldom  used,  and  the  name  of  the  island  is 
usually  applied  to  the  town  of  Victoria  itself. 

The  island  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  the  Kwang- 
tung  Province  of  South  China,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Canton  River,  and  is  90  miles  from  Canton,  and 
about  40  miles  from  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Macao, 
on  the  mainland  of  China.  The  hot  season  begins  in 
May  and  continues  until  October.  The  winter  months 
are  cool  and  dry. 

The  Island  of  Hongkong  has  been  in  possession  of 
the  British  since  1840,  and  in  the  comparatively  brief 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  that  date,  it  has  risen 
to  the  importance  of  being  the  chief  seaport   in    the 
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Orient,  and  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  from  the  point 
of  tonnage  passing  through  the  pert,  was  the  chief 
port  of  the  world.  It  is  aptly  described  as  the  "Charing 
Cross"  of  the  Orient  It  is  a  Britisli  Crown  colony,  and 
has  a  governor  and  legislative  body  administering  its 
affairs.  The  currency  is  in  bank  notes,  government 
dollars,  and  subsidiary  coinage  of  various  denomina- 
tions. 

The  harbor  at  Hongkong  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  situated  as  it  is  quite  close  to  the  Kowloon 
Peninsula,  the  high  hills  of  the  island  itself  on  the  one 
side  and  the  hills  of  the  mainland  on  the  other,  in  con- 
junction with  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  many  bays, 
both  en  the  mainland  and  on  the  island,  make  it  an  ideal 
place  for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  craft  of  all 
descriptions. 

In  its  early  history  the  governors  of  the  island 
decided  that  its  close  proximity  to  the  mainland  render- 
ed it  unsafe  for  British  interests,  and  a  treaty  was  sub- 
sequently arranged  with  China,  whereby  Great  Britain 
obtained  a  99-year  lease  of  a  large  portion  of  the  main- 
land opposite  the  island,  by  this  means  securing  ad- 
ditional protection  against  possible  depredations  of 
marauding  tribes,  which  even  the  Mandarin  govern- 
ment in  China  could  not  subdue. 

Very  much  has  been  said  of  the  numerous  natural 
facilities  afforded  by  the  formation  of  the  island  in 
juxtaposition  to  the  Peninsula  of  Kowloon.  The 
authorities  have  ranged  mooring  buoys  in  regular 
sequence  on  each  side  of  the  fairways  through  the 
harbor,  while  the  mercantile  companies  on  shore  have 
provided  most  excellent  wharves  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  vessels  and  warehouses  for  the  reception  of 
goods.  Details  of  buoy  charges  and  accommodations 
are  contained  in  the  particulars  of  the  port  immediately 
following  this. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  lighters  available  for 
working  ships  that  discharge  in  the  stream,  and  with 
good  weather  prevailing  and  no  scarcity  of  lighters 
this  is  possibly  the  quickest  way  of  loading  and  dis- 
charging vessels. 

Port  Charges 

The  port  is  a  free  one,  no  duty  being  charged  on 
imports,  except  with  respect  to  tobacco,  wine  and  spirits, 


which  for  some  years  have  contributed  to  the  revenue 
of  the  colony.  With  no  restrictions  upon  trade  and 
every  facility  in  the  way  of  handling  ships  and  cargo 
quickly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  center  has  grown 
to  the  importance  it  has  reached  in  the  world's  com- 
merce. As  a  distributing  center  it  is  unrivaled,  a  re- 
ference to  the  list  of  the  various  steamship  companies 
trading  to  and  from  the  port  demonstrating  this  to 
the  most  casual  observer. 

Being  a  free  port,  there  is  no  complete  official  re- 
turns of  the  imports  and  exports  compiled,  although 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  establish  records.  In 
normal  times  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Hongkong  is 
estimated  at  about  50,000,000  pounds  yearly.  In  spite 
of  the  effects-  of  the  war,  the  total  of  shipping  entering 
and  clearing  the  port  during  1917  amounted  to  621,090 
vessels  of  34,105,067  tons. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  Inward,  $15.00  Mexican 
outside  harbor  limits;  $10.00'  inside  harbor  limits,  in  or 
out.    Shifting,  $5.00. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,'  none. 
Customs,  none,  except  on  tobacco  and  spirits.  Light 
dues,  2c  Mexican  per  net  registered  ton  for  each  call. 
Sunday  permits,  steamers  n.  r.  400  to  700  tons,  $100.00; 
700  to  1000  tons,  $125.00;  1000  to  1500  tons,  $150.00; 
1500  to  2000  tons,  $175.00. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  general,  10c 
per  ton.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  general,  10c  per 
ton.  Cost  per  day  for  general  labor,  about  40c  per 
head.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  $14  per  day  for  50-ton 
lighter. 

Accommodation:  All  buoys  are  government  property 
and  are  hired  out  on  the  following  terms:  A  class  $8 
per  day  or  part  of  a  day;  B  class,  $6  per  day  or  part 
of  a  day;  C  class,  $4  per  day  or  part  of  a  day;  vessels 
over  300  feet  are  not  allowed  to  use  **C*'  class  buoys; 
over  3,000  feet  of  wharfage,  godowns  in  connection. 
Butterfield  &  Swire  have  a  large  modern  dockyard  and 
shipbuilding  works   in  full  operation. 

Consular    Representation:      Belgium,    Brazil,    Chile, 
Bolivia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala.  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pana- 
ma,   Peru,    Portugal,    Russia,    Siam,    Spain,    Sweden, 
United  States  (George  E.  Anderson,  consul  general). 
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Steamers  Using  the  Port  and  Their  Ttade  Ports 

Communication  from  Hongkong  to  such  ccastal 
ports  as  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Shanghai, 
Keelung,  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Saigon,  Haiphong,  Bang- 
kok, Singapore,  Penahg  is  in  normal  times  almost  main- 
tained daily  by  The  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  China 
Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  China  Merchants  S.  N.  Co.,  and 
the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 

To  Canton  and  Macao:  The  Hongkong,  Canton  & 
Macao  Steamboat  Co.,  run  steamers  twice  daily  to 
these  ports  and  in  addition  to  this  company  there  are 
several  other  smaller  Chinese  concerns. 

Hongkong  to  Philippines:  Communication  between 
Hongkong  and  the  Philippines  is  regularly  kept  up  by 
the  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  and  the  China  Naviga- 
tion Co.  Ltd..  with  sailings  twice  weekly.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  a  number  of  the  Pacific  Orient  liners 
touch  at  Manila  previous  to  calling  at  Hongkong.  The 
N.  Y.  K.  Australian  Service,  together  with  the  Eastern 
&  Australian  S.  S.  Co.,  also  cater  to  the  trade. 

Hongkong  to  Calcutta  via  Straits:  A  regular  weekly 
service  was  formerly  maintained  on  this  trade  by  the 
Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  The  British  India  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd., 
**Apcar'*  Line  and  the  N.  Y.  K.  Government  requisi- 
tioning disarranged  these  services  during  the  war  and 
only  spasmodic  sailings  have  been  maintained. 

United  Kingdom  to  Hongkong  and  vice  versa:  Pre- 
vious to  the  war  the  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.  and  the  M.  M. 
Co.  each  maintained  a  weekly  mail  service,  and  the 
N.  Y.  K.  and  N.  D.  L.  ran  steamers  fortnightly.  A 
cargo  service  by  the  Blue  Funnel  Lines,  The  P.  &  O., 
N.  Y.  K.,  R.  M.  S.  P.  Co.,  "Glen,"  "Ben,"  H.  A.  L.  gave 
shippers  opportunities  to  forward  cargo  at  least  twice 
weekly,  but  these  sailings  were  considerably  changed 
during  the  war.  Sailings  have  been  very  irregular  and 
space  extremely  limited. 

Orient  to  Pacific  Coast:  This  trade  was  least  affected 
by  the  war.  All  steamship  lines,  with  the  exception  of 
the  German  lines,  of  course,  are  fast  coming  back  into 
this  trade.  Regular  passenger  sailings  between  Hong- 
kong and  the  Pacific  ports  are  maintained  by  the 
Canadian  Ocean  Services  Ltd.,  The  Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Co.,  the  Tcyo  Risen  Kaisha,  The  N.  Y.  K.,  O.  S.  K., 
and  tava-China-Japan  Line,  Rotterdam  &  Netherland 
Lloya,  the  Waterhouse  Steamship  Lines  and  the  China 
Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

Hongkong  to  Japan  Run:    Sailings  to  and  from  Ja- 
pan are  very  frequent  and  hardly  a  day  passes  without 
a  steamer   sailing  to  and   arriving  from   Japan   ports. 
Hongkong    to    Australia:     Sailing    every    ten    days 
cr  so. 

Hongkong  to  South  America:  The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 
maintains  a  regular  monthly  service  to  South  American 
ports. 

Hongkong  to  New  York  direct  via  Suez  or  Panama 
Canal:  The  New  York  Conference  Service  was  greatly 
disorganized  by  the  war  and  only  loaded  about  one 
sailing  per  month.  In  pre-war  days  three  or  four  sail- 
ings per  month  left  Hongkong  for  New  York  d-rect 
either  by  Suez  or  Panama  Canal. 

Imports:  Cotton  piece  goods  and  fancy  cotton  goods, 
cotton  yarn,  woolen  goods,  raw  cottons,  metals,  petroleum 
products,  coal,  rice,  sugar,  flour,  earthenware  hardware, 
etc. 

Exports :  Rice,  silks^  feathers,  ginger,  galangal,  cassia 
oil,  Star  aniseed  and  Star  aniseed  oil,  groundnuts,  wood 
oil,  soy,  human  hair,  Yunnan  tin,  Saigon  cassia,  gallnuts, 
bristles,  matting. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  J.  M.  Alves 
&  Co.,  A.  V.  Apcar  &  Co.,  Arculli  Bros.,  Arnhold  Bros  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Banker  &  Co.,  Botelho  Bros.,  Bradley  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  Connell  Bros.,  Carvalho  &  Currimbhoy  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  S. 
J.  David  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  David  Sassoon  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dodweli 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Donnelly  &  Whyte,  Fung  Tang,  Gande  Price 
&  Co..  Gibb  Livingston  &  Co.,  Gilman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  W.  A 
Hannibal  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Humphreys  &  Co.,  J.  D.  Hutchison 
^  Co,  S.  C.  Ismail  &  Co.,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.    Ltd 


Hogg,  Karanjia  &  Co.,  Lane  Crawford  &  Co.,  W.  R.  Lox- 
ley  &  Co.,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  Ming  Kee  Hong, 
N.  Mody  &  Co.,  N.  S.  Moses  &  Co.,  Northwest  Trading 
Co.,  Newall  &  Claxton,  Patell  &  Co..  Pentreath  &  Co., 
Reiss  &  Co.,  Robertson,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Alex  Ross  &  Co., 
J.  M.  da  Rocha  &  Co.,  E.  D.  Sassoon  &  Co.,  Shewaa  Tomes 
&  Co.,  H.  Skott  &  Co.,  Scares  &  Co.,  De  Sousa  &  Co..  H. 
Stephens  &  Co.,  Thoresen  &  Co.,  Union  Trading  Co.,  C.  E. 
Warren  &  Co.,  Harry  Wicking  &  Co.,  Yuen  Hop  Hong,  The 
Hongkong  Mercantile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Thomas  W.  Simmons  & 
Co.,  I.  Tak  &  Co.,  Joseph  Bros.,  G.  Martini,  Ltd.,  Maxim 
&  Co.,  A.  B.  Moulder  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  T  M.  Gregory  &  Co. 
Manners  &  Backhouse,  Ltd.,  P.  A.  Lapicque  &  Co.,  Gerin 
Drevard  &  Co.,  Mustard  &  Co.,  "Transmarina"  Trading 
Co.,  Hastings  Hodge  &  Co.,  Cooper  &  Co.,  D.  S.  Stem 
Company. 


HONOLULU 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Position:  Latitude  21  degrees  18  minutes  17  seconds 
north,  longitude  157  degrees  52  minutes  17  seconds  west. 

Population,  82,846  (count  made  by  Polk-Husted  Di- 
rectory Company  in  June,  1917). 

Collector  of  Customs,  Malcolm  A.  Franklin. 

Harbor  Master,  Capt.  William   R.  Foster. 

Honolulu  is  the' largest,  most  modern  and  principal 
port  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  It  is  located  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  is  almost 
half  way  between  the  two  outermost  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  group. 

There  are  five  principal  islands  in  the  Hawaiian 
group — Hawaii,  Maui,  Molokai,  Oahu  and  Kauai — and 
three  smaller  ones — Niihau,  Kahoolawe  and  Lanai, 
forming  a  chain  ?.>ctending  in  a  general  northwest- 
southeasterly  direction   for  about  450  miles. 

Honolulu  is  the  capital  city  of  the  territory,  a 
modern,  wide-awake,  enterprising  municipality,  fast 
becoming  a  popular  all  the  year  round  tourist  center. 
Chief  scenic  attractions  of  the  islands  are  the  active 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  on  Hawaii;  the  extinct  crater  of 
Haleakala.  on  Maui;  Waimea  Canyon,  on  Kauai;  and 
Nuuanu  Pali,  four  miles  north  of  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
The  sea  temperature  is  72  to  76  degrees  throughout 
the    year,    making   sea    bathing    enjoyable    every    day. 

Honolulu  harbor  is  the  finest,  safest  and  largest  port 
m  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  absolutely  sheltered 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  including  the  severe  kona 
storms  which  blow  at  times  in  the  winter  months  from 
a  southerly  direction.  Northeast  trades  are  the  pre- 
vailing winds  most  of  the  year. 

The  harbor  is  entered  by  a  channel  400  feet  wide 
and  3000  feet  long,  cut  through  a  coral  reef,  and  is 
protected  by  an  artificial  island  formed  from  dredgings. 
The  harbor  proper  has  an  average  width  of  1,200  and 
a  length  of  4,000  feet.  Minimum  depth  is  35  feet,  mean 
lower  low  tide.  Originally  the  port  had  a  natural 
harbor  in  the  coral  reef,  caused  by  a  fresh-water  creek 
(Nuuanu  Stream)  restricting  coral  growth.  Mean  tidal 
range  at  entrance  and  head  is  only  1.9  feet.  All  ves- 
sels are  able  to  enter  and  leave  port  with  their  full- 
load  draft  and  to  discharge  and  load  cargoes  while 
berthed  at  wharves. 

Improvement  plans  by  the  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
mclude  an  inner  harbor,  which  when  completed  will 
have  an  area  of  112  acres  in  addition  to  an  entrance 
channel  400  feet  wide  and  3,100  feet  long.  This  is 
known  as  the  Kalihi  Harbor  project. 

Honolulu  is  appropriately  .advertised  as  "The  Cross- 
roads of  the  Pacific,"  situated  as  it  is  at  the  inter- 
secbon  of  two  of  the  great  trunk  routes  of  the  world's 
traffic.  The  port  has  not  only  geographical  and  cli- 
matic advantages  to  offer,  but  also  low  port  charges. 
coupled  with  facilities  for  the  rapid  fueling,  drydcck- 
mg  and  repairing  of  ships.  There  is  never  any  trouble 
makmg  a  landfall  in  Hawaii,  fog  is  unknown  and  there 
are  no  obstacles  to  navigation. 
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The  harbor  now  has  20  wharves  which  can  accom- 
modate ocean  steamers.  All  wharves  are  under  con- 
trol of  the  terrttorial  Board  cf  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Speedy  dispatch  of  vessels  callinjjr  for  bunker  coal 
is  given  by  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Its  present  facilities  enable  steamers  to  take  coal  at 
the  rate  of  100  tons  an  hour  from  one  conveyor  barge 
and  at  the  rate  of  200  tons  from  another.  A  modern 
marine  terminal  is  now  nearing  completion,  which 
will  enable  bunker  coal  to  be  put  aboard  at  the  rate 
of  150  tons  an  hour.  Fuel  oil  for  steamers  and  motor 
vessels  is  sold  by  the  Standard,  Associated  and  Union 
Oil  companies. 

Principal  exports  from  Hawaii  are  sugar  and  pine- 
apples. The  sugar  crop  for  1916  was  593,483  tons;  the 
1917  crop  about  643,620  tons.  The  1916  pineapple 
crop  was  2,500,000  cases.  Next  in  importance  are  raw 
coffee,  grown  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  rice,  grown 
on  all  the  islands. 

Imports:  Cotton  goods,  breadstuffs,  automobiles, 
iron  and  steel  goods,  coal. 

Exports:  Sugar,  rice,  coffee,  hides,  tallows,  bananas, 
pineapples. 

Honolulu  Pilotage  Regulations 

A  ship  sailing  under  foreign  articles  must  take  a  pilot. 
If  she  does  not  take  a  pilot  she  must  pay  half  pilot- 
age (one-half  the  regular  pilotage  fee). 

American  vessels  sailing  under  enrollment  (coast- 
ing articles)  may  come  in  without  a  pilot  or  without 
paying  pilotage,  but  if  the  master  has  no  pilot's  license 
for  Honolulu,  he  is  violating  a  federal  statute  by  com- 
ing in  without  a  pilot,  although  he  cannot  be  charged 
the  half  rate  pilotage  fee  collected  from  foreign  vessels. 

Any  vessel  entering  Honolulu  Harbor  without  a 
pilot  will  be  boarded  by  a  harbor  official  from  the  ter- 
ritorial Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  when  inside 
Honolulu  Hatbor  lighthouse,  and  the  captain  will  then 
be  shown  by  the  harbor  master  or  assistant  harbor  master 
the  berth  the  ship  is  to  take.  The  captain,  however,  will . 
be  responsible  where  a  pilot  is  not  taken. 

Honolulu  Towage  Rates 

All  towing  business  at  the  Port  of  Honolulu  is  done 
by  Young  Bros.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Matson  Navigation  Co. 

Young  Bros.'  tug  is  the  Makaala,  motor  propelled 
vessel,  of  41  gross  and  10  net  tons,  64.7  feet  length, 
17.6  feet  breadth,  and  6.2  feet  depth,  built  in  1915. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company's  tug  stationed  at 
Honolulu  is  the  Intrepid,  a  steam  vessel,  123  gross  and 
55.25  net  tons,  85.5  feet  length,  21.2  breadth  and  10.3 
depth,  built  in  1900. 


At  Hilo  the  tug  Printer  does  all  towage  work.  She 
is  a  steam  vessel  of  about  the  same  size  and  power 
of  the  Makaala  and  Intrepid. 

Towage  rates  at  Honolulu,  Hilo,  Kahului  and  Port 
Allen  are  practically  the  same.  The  Honolulu  rates 
now  prevailing  are  as  follows: 

Vessels  under  200  tons $30.00 

200  and  300  tons 35.00 

300  and  500  tons 40.00 

500  and  800  tons 45.00 

800  and  1000  tons 50.00 

1000  and  1200  tons 60.00 

1200  and  1400  tons 75.00 

Over  and  above  1400  tons,  5c  per  ton  registered  ton- 
nage in  addition;  towing  outside  pilot  limits  as  per 
agreement. 

Additional  Rules,  Honolulu  Harbor 

Special  rules  and  regulations  covering  the  control  of 
shipping  in  flonolulu  Harbor  for  the  duration  cf  the 
war  with  Germany  were  adopted  by  the  Territorial 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  April  24,  1917,  as 
follows: 

No  vessel  or  craft  of  any  description  shall  enter  or 
depart  from  Honolulu  Harbor  from  one-half  hour  after 
sunset  until  sunrise. 

Vessels  of  over  fifteen  tons  (registered  classes)  may 
move  from  pier  to  pier  within  Honolulu  Harbor  during 
day  or  night. 

Vessels  under  fifteen  tons  are  prohibited  from  any 
movement  whatsoever  in  Honolulu  Harbor  from  one- 
half  hour  after  sunset  until  sunrise,  except  ships'  row 
boats,  where  said  ships  are  anchored  in  the  stream. 

No  person  will  be  admitted  on  Piers  2,  6,  7,  11.  12,  13, 
14,  15  and  16  between  the  hours  of  5  o'clock  p.  m.  and 
7  o'clock  a.  m.,  except  employes  cf  a  vessel  lying  at  the 
wharves  who  must  be  identified  to  the  guard  by  an 
officer  of  the  vessel  designated  by  the  Harbor  Master 
for  this  purpose. 

Provided,  that  at  any  pier  where  a  vessel  is  working 
cargo  the  guards  will  be  instructed,  during  such  prohi- 
bitive hours,  to  admit  to  the  wharf  only  the  following: 

(a)  Employes  of  the  Stevedoring  Company  identified 
to  the  guard  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners; 

(b)  Employes  of  the  Steamship  Company  or  vessel 
identified  to  the  guard  by  an  officer  of  the  Steamship 
Company,  or  vessel  lying  at  the  wharf,  said  officer  being 
designated  by  the  Harbor  Master. 

(c)  Employes  of  said  vessel's  agents  identified  to  the 
guard  by  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners. 
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Prcyided,  further,  when  steamers  are  lying  at  Piers 
2,  6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16  with  passengers  in 
transit,  said  passengers,  or  officers,  or  employes  of  the 
vessel  going  ashore  must,  on  their  return  to  the  steamer, 
be  identified  to  the  guard  by  an  officer  of  the  vessel  duly 
posted  for  that  purpose;  said  officer  having  been  duly 
identified  to  the  guard  by  the  Harbor  Master. 

These  rules  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  date 
of  publication. 

Caution:  Referring  to  first  three  paragraphs  hereof, 
offenders  will  endanger  themselves  to  the  fire  of  the 
forts  after  being  warned  by  a  shot  across  the  bow; 
and  violators  to  any  of  the  above  rules  will  be  subject 
to  arrest. 

Dated  at  Honolulu  this  24th  day  of  April,  1917. 
BOARD  OF  HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS, 

By  its  Chairman, 

(Sgd.)     CHARLES  R.  FORBES. 


Steamer  Routes  from  Honolulu 
For  San  Francisco 

Matson  Navigation  Co.:  Agents,  Castle  &  Cooke, 
Ltd.,  Fort  and  Merchant  Sts.;  telephone  1251.  Weekly 
sailings.  Freight,  passengers,  mails. 

Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.:  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents, 
Fort  St.;  telephone  cf  passenger  department  3889, 
freight  2633.  Sailings  every  21  days.  Freight,  pas- 
sengers, mails. 

China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents, 
Hackfeld  Bldg.,  Fort  and  Queen  Sts.;  telephone  1241. 
Manager  of  shipping  department,  F.  W.  Klebahn;  tele- 
phone 1241.  Sailings  every  71  days.  Freight,  pas- 
sengers, mails. 

Great  Northern-Pacific  S.  S.  Co.:  Fred  L.  Waldron, 
Ltd.,  agents,  Fort  St.;  telephone  3428.  Sailings  every 
18  days  during  winter  tourist  season,  November  to 
May.     Freight,  passengers,  mail. 

For  Victoria  and  Vancouver 

Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line  (XJinion  S.  S. 
Co.  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd.):  Agents  Theo.  H.  Davies  & 
Co..  Ltd.,  Kaahumanu  St.;  telephone  3941.  Manager 
shipping  department,  Wentworth  Buchanan.  Sailings 
every  four  weeks.     Freight,  passengers,  mail. 

For  the  Orient 

China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  (See  for  San  Francisco,") 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha:  Alexander  Young  Building. 
Sailings  every  two  weeks.     Freight,  passengers,  mail. 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  Merchants  St.  Agent,  S.  W. 
Good.  Sailings  every  four  weeks.  Freight,  passengers, 
mails. 

Osaka  Shoscn  Kaisha:  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd.,  agents, 
Fort  St.;  telephone  1251.  Freight  only.  (Sailings  in- 
definitely postponed.) 

Nippon  Yuson  Kaisha:  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents, 
Fort  St.  Freight  only.  (Sailings  indefinitely  post- 
poned.) 

Java-Pacific  Mail  Service  (Nederland  Royal  Mail  Line 
and  Rotterdam-Lloyd  Royal  Mail  Line):  C.  Brewer  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  agents,  Fort  St.;  passenger  department  tele- 
phone 3389,  freight  2633.  Sailings  every  two  weeks. 
Freight,  passengers,  mails. 

For  Sydney 
Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.:  (See  for  San  Francisco.) 
Canadian-Australasian    Royal   Mail   Line:     (See   for 
Vancouver.) 

For  Suva  and  Auckland  (also  Sydney) 
Canadian- Australasian   Royal    Mail    Line:      (See   for 
Vancouver.) 

For  New  York  via  Panama 

American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.:  Agency  in  Hackfeld 
Bldg.,  Fort  and  Queen  Sts.  General  agent,  C.  P.  Morse. 
(Hawaii-New  York  service  via  Panama  Canal  in- 
definitely postponed.)     Telephone   1241.     Freight. 

For  Pago-Pago,  American  Samoa 
Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.:     (See  for  San  Francisco.) 


For  Ports  in  Hawaiian  Islands 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.:  Main  offices 
Queen  St.;  telephone  4941.  Sailings  semi- weekly  to 
all  islands  of  Hawaiian  group,  from  Honolulu.  Freight, 
passengers,  mails. 

List  of  Wharves,  Honolulu 

Pier  1:  Government  wharf,  used  by  19th  Lighthouse 
District  and  U.  S.  Engineer's  Office. 

Pier  2:  Proposed  concrete  bulkhead  wharf  S60  feet 
long  with  slip  one  end  150  feet  long.  Is  to  be  equipped 
with  traveling  crane  for  handling  lumber;  is  to  be 
primarily  a  lumber  wharf.  Owned  and  controlled  by 
Harbor  Board.    Depth  of  water  will  be  30  feet. 

Piers  3,  4,  5:  Government  piers,  used  by  U.  S.  Navy 
and  U.  S.  Army  for  transport  docks  and  berthing  war 
vessels. 

Pier  6:  Lumber  Pile  wharf  500  feet  by  150  feet, 
has  timber  constructed  shed  over  entire  length  of 
wharf.  Slip  between  5  and  6  is  140  feet  wide,  between 
6  and  7  is  20O  feet  wide.  Has  fuel-oil  pipe  line.  Owned 
and  controlled  by  Harbor  Board.  This  wharf  is  used 
regularly  by  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  Oceanic  and 
Great  Northern-Pacific  lines.  Depth  of  water  is  30  feet 

Pier  7:  Timber  pile  wharf  600x125  ft.,  has  timber 
shed  with  second  story  passenger  galleries.  Has  fuel 
oil  pipe  line.  Territorial  pier,  used  by  largest  vessels. 
Slip  between  7  and  8  is  200  feet  wide.  Steamers  of 
Toyc  Kisen  Kaisha,  Canadian-Australian  and  Java-Pa- 
cific Mail  Service  dock  there  regularly.  Pier  contains 
offices  of  harbor  master  and  pilots.  Depth  of  water 
32  feet. 

Piers  8,  9  and  10:  Concrete  bulkhead  wharves  in  pro- 
cess of  construction.    Pier  No.  8  is  616  feet  long;  Pier 

9  parallel  with  the  chv»nel  is  635  feet  long,  and  Pier 

10  is  550  feet  long.  These  wharves  when  completed 
are  to  have  fireproof  freight  sheds  with  second  story 
passenger  galleries.  Territorial  public  piers,  large  enough 
for  biggest  liners  calling  at  Honolulu.  Depth  of  water 
at  Pier  8  will  be  32  feet;  Pier  9,  35  feet;  Pier  10,  32  feet 

Piers  11.  12,  13,  14:  Used  only  by  Inter-Island  steam- 
ers. Owned  and  controlled  by  Territorial  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners. 

Pier  15:  Timber  pile  bulkhead  wharf;  is  approximate- 
ly 1,100  feet  long  and  has  timber  construction  freight 
sheds;  has  slip  between  No.  14  and  Nc.  15  which  is 
3(X)  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide.  No  oil  pipe  line.  Ter- 
ritorial pier,  controlled  by  Harbor  Board.  Steamers  of 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  use  this  wharf  exclusively  on 
arrival.     Depth   of  water,  32  feet. 

Pier  16:  Timber  pile  wharf,  approximately  1,150  feet 
long  by  ICX)  feet  wide  with  timber  construction  sheds. 
Territorial  pier;  fuel  cil  pipe  line  under  construction. 
Used  by  steamers  and  small  lumber  schooners  to  dis- 
charge cargo.  Depth  of  water,  east  side  of  pier,  32 
feet;  west  side,  28  feet. 

Privately-Owned  Piers 

Pier  17:  This  pier,  also  Piers  18,  19  and  20  are 
owned  by  the  Oahu  Railway  &  Land  Company,  Ltd. 
Pier  17  is  known  as  the  "Railroad  Wharf."  It  has 
railway  tracks  connecting  with  the  main  line.  Cargo  is 
discharged  direct  to  freight  cars.  This  pier  is  used  by 
oil  tank  steamers  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  pumping 
them  through  big  pipe  lines  from  the  wharf  to  the 
tanks  in  Iwilei.  Pier  17  is  a  timber  pile  wharf  ap- 
proximately 1,250  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide;  no  sh^. 
Slip  between  16  and  17  is  150  feet  wide.  Depth  of  water 
is  28  feet  on  both  sides. 

Pier  18:  Timber  bulkhead  wharf  approximately  1,400 
feet  long;  has  three  large  pile  sheds.  One  75x400; 
one  150x400,  and  one  160x400;  and  two  sugar  ware- 
houses, approximately  100x400.    Depth  of  water,  28  feet 

Pier  19:  Sugar  warehouse  wharf;  depth  of  water, 
30  feet. 

Pier  20:  Sugar  warehouse  wharf;  depth  cf  water, 
30  feet. 
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Piers  19  and  20  are  both  used  exclusively  by  Matson 
and  American-Hawaiian  steamers  to  load  sugar  cargoes. 
A  spiral  sugar-chute  conveyor  system  carries  sugar 
from  warehouses  to  boats. 

New  Inter-Island  Coal  Wharf 

Is  on  the  southwest  side  of  Pier  20.  Depth  of  water, 
30  feet.  Vessels  will  discharge  their  coal  cargoes  there 
and  steamers  calling  for  bunkers  will  load  while  berthed 
at  the  coal  wharf.    Plant  now  under  construction. 

U.  S.  Port  Officials— Honolulu 

Collector  of  Customs:  Malcolm  A.  Franklin,  cus- 
tom house.  Fort  St.;  telephone  1284. 

U.  S.  Inspector  of  Steam  Vessels:  Capt.  Robert  T. 
Bain,  inspector  of  hulls,  office  Young  Bldg.,  Bishop  St., 
room  26;  telephone  3182;  residence  The  Roselawn,  tele- 
phone 2699.  Thomas  J.  Heeney,  inspector  of  boilers, 
office  room  30,  Young  Bldg.,  Bishop  St.,  telephone  3182; 
residence  17th  Ave.,  Kaimuki,  corner  Pahoe  Ave.,  tele- 
phone 7255. 

IT.  S.  Shipping  Commissioner:  William  D.  Wilder, 
custom  house,  Fort  St.,  telephone  2442. 

U.  S.  Immigration  Service:  Richard  L.  Halsey,  in- 
spector in  charge,  immigration  station,  Channel  Wharf, 
telephone  2037;  residence  1805  Wilder  Ave.,  telephone 
1373. 

U.  S.  Quarantine  (Public  Health)  Service:  Dr.  Frede- 
rick E.  Trotter,  surgeon  in  command  and  chief  quaran- 
tine officer,  district  of  Hawaii,  office  Allen  St.  near 
Fort,  in  rear  of  custom  house,  telephone  2112;  residence 
1536  Kewalo  St.,  telephone  4515. 

U.  S.  Lighthouse  Service,  19th  Lighthouse  District 
(Hawaii):  Frank  C.  Palmer,  superintendent,  office  3d 
floor  McCandless  Bldg.,  Bethel  St.,  telephone  2241;  resi- 
dence 1440  Palolo  Road,  telephone  7474.  Arthur  E. 
Arledge,  inspector,    McCandless  Bldg.,  room  311,    tele- 

Fhone  2241;  residence  1232  Wilhelmina  Rise,  telephone 
270. 
U.  S.  Engineers  Office,  Hawaiian  Army  District: 
Lieut.-Col.  Robert  R.  Raymond,  department  engineer, 
Hawaiian  Department,  U.  S.  A.,  office  301  McCandless 
Bldg.,  Bethel  St.,  telephone  1370;  residence  1562 
Nuuanu  Ave.,  telephone  3277. 

Honolulu  Marine  Insurance  Agencies 

Lloyd's:  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  office  Kaahu- 
manu  St.,  telephone  3491.  Manager,  W.  G.  Single- 
hurst. 

British  &  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.  Theo. 
H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents. 


Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.:  Theo.  H.  Davies 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents. 

Marine  Surveyors:  John  S.  Muirhead,  E.  Kopke,  Capt. 
William  R.  Foster,  Capt.  John  R.  Macaulay,  (Tapt.  J.  F. 
Haglund,  Capt.  M.  A.  Madsen. 

U.  S.  Government  Offices  in  Honolulu 

U.  S.  Attorney:  Model  Bldg.,  Fort  St.,  telephone  1418. 

Collector  of  Customs:  Fort  St.,  telephone  1284. 

Chief  Examiner  and  Custom  House:  Fort  St.,  tele- 
phone 2442. 

District  Court:  Model  Bldg.,  Fort  St.,  telephone  2063. 

U.  S.  Engineer  Hawaiian  Army  District:  McCandless 
Bldg.,  Bethel  St.,  telephone  1370. 

Food  and  Drug  Inspector:  Kapuiwa  Bldg.,  King  St., 
telephone  4578. 

Hydrographic  Office:  Kapiolani  Bldg.,  Alakea  and 
King  St.,  telephone  3662. 

Immigration  Service:  Channel  Wharf,  telephone  4221. 
Chief  inspector's   office,  telephone  2037. 

Inspector  of  Steam  Vessels:  Young  Bldg.,  Bishop  St., 
telephone  3182. 

Internal  Revenue  and  Income  Tax  Office:  Capitol 
Bldg.,  collector's  office,  telephone  2306. 

Land  Office:  Capitol  Bldg.,  telephone  1211. 

Lighthouse  Inspector,  19th  Lighthouse  District:  Mc- 
Candless Bldg.,  Bethel  St.,  telephone  2241. 

U.  S.  Marshal:  Model  Bldg.,  Fort  St.,  telephone  2757. 

Naturalization  Service:  Clerk's  office,  Federal  Court, 
Model  Bldg.,  Fort  St.,  telephone  2063. 

Navy  Recruiting  Station:  Old  Naval  Station,  Allen 
St.,  waterfront,  telephone  2726. 

Postoffice:     Bethel  St.,  telephone  2513. 

Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service:  Allen 
St.,  waterfront,  rear  of  custom  house,  office  of  chief 
quarantine  officer,  telephone  2112. 

Quartermaster,  Hawaiian  Department  U.  S.  A.:  Hotel 
*St.  department  quartermaster,  telephone  1878;  supplies 
division  and  sales  commissary,  telephone  3933;  trans- 
portation department.  2130. 

Weather  Bureau:  Young  Bldg.,  Bishop  St.,  tele- 
phone 2114. 

Seamen's  Institute,  Honolulu 
Corner  Alakea  and  Halekauila  Sts.    C.  F.  Mant,  Supt. 


Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific 

Office  810  Nuuanu  Ave.,  corner  Queen  St 
wardson,  business  agent. 
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HUASCO 

Chile 

Position:  Latitude  28  degrees  34  minutes  south, 
longitude  71  degrees  21  minutes  west. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
no  tariflF  for  labor.  Cost  for  general  labor,  no  fixed 
rates. 

Accommodation:  Net  good  for  discharging.  Many 
launches  to  take  tonnage  but  poor  facilities  on  shore. 
Vessels  anchor  8  fathoms  half  mile  out.  North  winds 
sometimes  impede  work.  One  mole  for  heavy  cargo, 
about  200  tons  per  day,  2  cranes. 

Imports:      Machinery,   general   supplies. 

Exports:  Copper  ore,  raisins,  wines,  hides,  silver, 
iron,  hay.  figs. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  C.  S.  V.  A.,  P.  S.  N.  C. 


ICHANG 

China 

Position:  On  north  bank  of  the  Yangszte  river,  393 
miles  from  Hankow,  and  about  900  miles  from  Shanghai, 
'fhe  anchoring  of  vessels  and  loading  and  discharging 
is  regulated  by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

Port  Charges:  For  vessels  over  150  tons,  4  mace  per 
ton;  vessels  under  150  tons,  1  mace  per  ton.  There  are 
no  other  charges  or  dues. 

Accommodation:  The  depth  of  the  water  varies 
through  the  year.  During  the  summer  months  vessels 
up  to  12  and  15  feet  draft  can  be  accommodated,  but 
during  the  winter  the  receding  waters  limit  the  harbor 
to  vessels  of  not  more  than  7  feet  draft.  There  are 
no  cranes,  docks,  or  drydocks. 

Imports:  Cambrics,  muslins,  cotton  yarn,  grey 
shirtings,  piece  goods,  drills,  buttons,  dyes,  sugar, 
kerosene. 

Exports:  Hides,  vegetable  tallow,  varnish,  beans, 
wheat,  coal,  wood  oil,  medicines,,  raw  cotton,  untanned 
goat  skins,  crude  vegetable  wax. 


Position: 
degrees  east. 

Population:    47,933. 
Pilotage:     Compulsory, 


ILOILO 

Philippine  Uandt 

Latitude  11  degrees  north,     longitude  123 


Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  12j^c  P.  I. 
Cy.  per  net  registered  ton  or  35c  per  1,000  kilos,  on 
merchandise  loaded  and/or  discharged  at  ship's  option. 
Customs,  Stamps  on  manifest  and  bill  of  health  P9,  if 
with  passengers  PIO.  Overtime  P1.20  for  each  inspec- 
tor and  P0.45  for  each  guard,  per  hour,  after  6  p.  m.  till 
6:30  a.  m.  Light  dues,  no  light  available.  Other 
Charges,  Government  piers  if  used  more  than  8  hours 
PO.Ol  per  gross  ton  register  per  day  or  part  of  day. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargo,  P0.45  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  P30  per 
gang  per  night.  Cost  for  general  labor,  P1.20  per  man 
per  day.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  Bay,  general  and 
coal  PI.,  sugar  P0.80;  River  P0.80  and  P0.50,  respective- 
ly.    Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  P45. 

Accommodation:  Land-locked  straits  between  Island 
of  Guimaras  and  mainland.  Iloilo  River,  upper  reach 
having  extensive  wharf  and  lower  reach  having  Govern- 
ment piers  in  front  of  principal  warehouses.  When  the 
river  is  dredged  there  is  18  feet  in  upper  reach  and  24 
feet  in  lower  reach  at  low  water  spring  tides,  but  as 
the  Insular  Government  has  not  sent  a  dredge  to  Iloilo 
for  some  time,  there  is  now  not  over  15  feet  in  the 
upper  reach  and  20  feet  in  the  lower  reach. 

Imports:  General  merchandise  for  local  consump- 
tion, including  soft  goods,  hardware,  machinery,  coal, 
rice,  flour,  canned  goods,  petroleum  and  gasoline. 

Exports  are  comprised  chiefly  of  sugar,  copra,  hemp, 
tobacco  and  sapan'wood. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Smith, 
Bell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  W.  F.  Stevenson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Warner, 
Barnes  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Ker  &  Co.,  Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
Cpmpania  General  de  Tobacos  de  Filipinas. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  China  Navigation 
Co.  Ltd.,  trading  with  Hongkong. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Nor- 
way, China. 

The  dry  season  is  from  October  to  May  incl.  (N.  E, 
monsoon)  and  the  wet  season  from  June  to  September 
(S.  E.  monsoon).  Iloilo  is  too  far  south  to  come  within 
the  actual  typhoon  zone,  although  when  a  typhoon  is 
in  the  vicinity  considerable  heavy  rain  and  wind  are 
usually  experienced. 


INVERCARGILL 

New  Zealand 

Location :  Invercargill  is  situated  on  Foveaux  Strait 
Vessels  too  large  for  access  to  the  harbor  stop  at  Bluff 
Harbor. 

Population:  16,000.  Imports  are  largely  confined  to  a 
run  of  general  merchandise  and  timber. 

Pilotage:    25-^d.  per  ton  n.  r.,  inwards  and  outwards. 

Port  Charges:  3d.  per  ton  net.  reg.  per  trip,  but  not 
to  exceed  9d.  per  ton  in  any  six  months.  Berthage 
dues.  Id.  per  ton  net.  reg.  for  first  day  or  part  thereof; 
Id.  per  ton  for  second  day  or  part  thereof;  and  %d.  per 
ton  for  each  succeeding  day  or  part  of  day.  Light 
dues,  state,  4d.  per  ton  if  first  port  of  call;  ]/i6.  per  ton 
coastwise. 

Stevedoring:  Discharging,  1/8  to  2/-  per  ton.  Load- 
ing general,  2/-  per  ton.  Frozen  cargo,  various,  accord- 
ing to  class  of  cargo. 

Accommodation:  At  Bluff  there  is  a  large  wharf 
with  five  lines  of  rails,  with  depth  from  20  to  31^  feet. 
The  largest  steamers  trading  to  New  Zealand,  such  as  the 
"Ionic,"  "Corinthic,"  "Athenic"  are  accommodated  at  this 
wharf. 


— Copyrl^ted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 


IQUIQUE 

Chile 

Position:     Latitude    20    degrees     12    minutes    south, 
longitude  70  degrees  11  minutes  west. 
Population:    About  40,000. 
Pilotage:     Not  compulsory. 
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Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  none.  Cus- 
toms, none.  Light  dues  and  hospital,  steamships  about 
$0,273  U.  S.  G.  per  net  ton,  sailing  vessels  about  $0,182 
U.  S.  G.  per  net  ton,  once  in  a  year. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  about  $0.25  per 
ton  (nitrate).  Rates  for  discharging  cargo  about  $0.45 
per  ton  (coal).  Overtime  cost  per  hour  for  general 
labor,  about  $0.30  U.  S.  G.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton, 
about  $0.40  U.  S.  G. 

Boats  coming  alongside  before  the  port  captain  goes 
aboard  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  50  pesos.  Masters  are  re- 
quired to  leave  the  port  after  the  cargo  has  been  on 
board  for  48  hours,  nor  are  they  allowed  to  land  after 
being  cleared  by  the  authorities. 

Accommodation:     Open  bay. 

Imports:  General  merchandise,  machinery,  food- 
stuffs. 

Exports:     Nitrate,  iodine,  hides,  ores. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Nitrate 
Agencies  Ltd.,  Gibbs  &  Co.,  Buchanan,  Jones  &  Co.. 
Harrington,  Morrison  &  Co.,  Lockett  Bros.  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Pacific  Steamship 
Navigation  Co.,  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores, 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  America-Hawaiian  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Steamship  Co.,  Merchants'  Line,  Luckenbach  Co., 
Cia.  Peruana  de  Vapores,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

Consular  Representation:  England,  Argentina,  Bo- 
livia, Mexico,  Panama,  Venezuela,  Belgium,  Ecuador, 
Japan,  Colombia,  Peru.  Vice-C^onsuls :  Brazil,  France, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  Consular  Agents : 
United  States  and  Italy. 

Iquique  during  the  European  war  depended  largely  upon 
the  nitrate  industry.  Nitrate  is  used  as  fertilizer  and  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  During  the  year  1916, 
1,116,252,500  pounds  of  nitrate,  worth  about  $20,833,100 
U.  S.  Gold,  were  exported  to  the  United  States.  Iodine, 
hides,  and  ores  are  also  exported  to  the  United  States. 


JENCHUAN 

Chosen 

Position:    Latitude    39    degrees    9    minutes     north, 
longitude  127  degrees  33  minutes  east. 
Population:     13,000. 

Port  Charges:    Tonnage  dues,  30c  per  ton  reg. 
Exports:      Fish,   hides,  beans. 


JUNEAU 

Alaska 

Latitude  58  degrees  19  minutes  north,  longitude  134  de- 
grees 28  minutes  west. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  867  miles. 

Population,  including  Douglas,  Treadwell,  Thane,  and 
radius  of  five  miles,  7,500. 

Wharves:  City  wharf,  owned  and  operated  by  city; 
Worthem  Lumber  Co.  wharf;  Alaska-Iuneau  Minmg  Co. 
dock;  City  wharf.  Douglas;  Juneau  Ferry  &  Navigation 
Co.  wharf,  Douglas;  Alaska-Treadwell  Gold  Mining  Co. 
wharf,  Treadwell. 

Steamship  Lines:  Juneau  Ferry  &  Navigation  Co., 
Juneau  S.  S.  Co.  for  local  points.  All  lines  calling  at 
Ketchikan,  oflFering  a  sailing  about  every  day  to  and  from 
Seattle. 

Harbor:  At  head  of  Gastineau  channel.  Offers  a  good 
harbor  with  anchorage  and  with  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  coastwise  steamers  at  wharves.  Juneau  is  the  capital 
of  Alaska  and  territorial  government  offices  are  located 
here.  J.  F.  Pugh  is  collector  of  customs ;  Geo.  H.  Whitney, 
inspector  of  hulls,  and  Thos.  Banbury,  city  wharfinger. 

Douglas  is  located  opposite  Juneau  on  Douglas  Island, 
and  has  also  a  fine  harbor,  with  sufficient  wharfage  room 
for  present  traffic. 


KAHULUI 

Hawaiian  blands 

Latitude  20  degrees  54  minutes  10  seconds  north, 
longitude  156  degrees  28  minutes  21  seconds  west. 

Population,  about  1,000. 

Harbor  Master  and  Pilot,  Capt.  E.  H.  Parker. 

Kahului  harbor  is  on  the  north  (windward)  coast  of 
the  Island  of  Maui,  about  110  miles  by  water  S.  18  de- 
grees E.  from  Honolulu  and  about  100  miles  by  water 
41  degrees  W.  from  Hilo. 

Entrance  to  the  habor  is  through  a  dredged  inlet  in 
a  coral  reef.  The  harbor  has  a  general  width  of  700 
feet  and  an  area  of  about  25  acres.  It  is  protected  from 
the  prevailing  winds,  the  northeast  trades,  by  a  2,200- 
foot  breakwater,  and  has  a  depth  of  35  feet  or  over  at 
mean  lower  low  tide. 

Construction  of  the  breakwater  has  made  it  possible 
to  load  vessels  except  during  severe  storms  from  the 
north. 

Kahului  is  the  terminus  of  the  Kahului  Railroad,  and 
lumber  schooners  discharge  and  load  cargo  at  the  wharf, 
but  large  vessels,  such  as  American-Hawaiian  and  Matson 
steamers,  also  oil  tankers  of  the  Standard,  Union  and 
Associated  Oil  fleets,  have  to  make  fast  to  mooring 
buoys  inside  the  breakwater  and  discharge  and  load 
cargos  by  means  of  a  lighterage  system  operated  by  the 
railway  company. 

Kahului  is  about  four  miles  from  Wailuku,  the  county 
seat  of  Maui.  Kahului  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Island 
of  Maui. 

David  C.  Lindsey  is  deputy  collector  of  customs  at 
Kahului. 


KARATSU 

Japan 

Population,  about  30,000. 

Bunkering  port  in  latitude  33  degrees  40  minutes 
north,  longitude  129  degrees  95  minutes  east.  The  har- 
bor is  accessible  to  all  vessels  up  to  12,000  tons,  with 
anchorage  in  6  to  7  fathoms.  The  average  rate  per 
hour  for  bunkering  ships  is  150  tons  to  200  tons. 

Ordinary  ship  repairs  are  obtainable  here.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  coal  is  exported. 


KEELUNG 
Formosa 

Position :  Latitude  25  degrees  9  minutes  22  seconds  north, 
longitude  121  degrees  44  minutes  37  seconds  east. 

Population:    37,82a 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  The  pilots  shall  respond  to 
the  call  of  any  vessel  requiring  their  services.  A  pilot  when 
on  duty  shall  carry  his  license  with  him.  A  pilot  boat 
when  on  pilotage  dut>r  shall  exhibit  by  day,  the  pilot  jack 
(4;4x  3  ft.)  and  by  night  carefully  show  the  proper  lights 
required  by  the  International  Regulations.  On  taking 
charge  of  a  vessel  the  pilot  shall  hand  in  his  name  in 
writing  and  show  his  license  if  required. 

Scale  of  Pilotage  Fees  (in  Yen)  :  3,000  gross  tons  and 
under.  Outer  Harbor,  in  and  out  30,  in  25,  out  10;  Inner 
Harbor,  in  and  out  40,  in  35,  out  10.  3,001-5,000  gross  tons. 
Outer  Harbor,  in  and  out  40,  in  35,  out  10;  Inner  Harbor, 
in  and  out  50,  in  45,  out  10.  5,001-7,000  gross  tons.  Outer 
Harbor,  in  and  out  50,  in  45,  out  10;  Inner  Harbor,  in 
and  out  70,  in  65,  out  10.  Above  15,000  gross  tons,  Outer 
Harbor  in  and  out  60,  in  55,  out  10;  Inner  Harbor,  in 
and  out  70,  in  65,  c  ut  10.  Above  15,0()0  gross  tons.  Outer 
Harbor,  in  and  out  65,  in  60,  out  10,  Inner  Harbor,  in  and 
out  75;  in  70,  out  10.  N.  B.— 10  Yen  extra  is  added  if 
pilotage  is  performed  at  night. 

Photographing  within  Prohibited  Areas:  As  Keelung 
lies  in  the  fortified  area,  any  person,  without  permission, 
found  taking  photographs,  making  sketches  or  surveys  of 
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any  defensive  works  or  topographical  features  within  the 
fortified  zone  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  or  a  major  im- 
prisonment by  the  Japanese  law.  This  zone  embraces  a 
radius  of  6^  miles  from  Keelung,  including  Suishen 
Kyaku  and  Kimpoori.  N.  B. — Suishen  Kyaku  is  a  town 
situated  midway  betwen  Keelung  and  Taipeh  along  the 
railway  line. 

Accommodation:  A  breakwater  is  constructed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  making  the  inner  harbor  very 
calm.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  wide  enough  to  per- 
mit vessels  of  less  than  6,000  tons  to  pass  freely  in  and 
out.  It  is  possible  for  four  6,000-ton  ships  to  lie  alongside 
the  wharves.  There  are  also  two  piers  capable  of  accom- 
modating two  2,000-ton  ships.  On  the  wharves  there  are 
four  iron  and  concrete  sheds  and  nine  cranes  (2  of  10  tons 
capacity,  1  of  30  tons,  and  6  of  1J4  tons).  Keelung  con- 
tains several  shipbuilding  yards,  but  all  of  them  very 
small.  There  is  only  one  dock  which  is  able  to  accommo- 
date only  vessels  of  small  dimensions.  Altogether,  in- 
cluding wharves,  piers  and  buoys,  there  are  accommodations 
for  17  vessels.  The  depth  of  the  harbor  is  30  feet  at 
neap  tide.  The  quay  has  a  length  of  2,250  feet  and  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  numbering  1,  2,  3  and  4, 
on  which  are  built  a  corresponding  number  of  transit 
sheds,  each  measuring  450x60  feet,  with  railway  tracks 
laid  for  the  rapid  handling  of  cargo.  There  are  six 
electric  transporters  capable  of  carrying  from  1  to  1J<$ 
tons,  and  two  electric  cranes  lifting  10  tons.  A  heavy 
lifting  crane  is  erected  at  the  end  of  No.  4  section  of 
the  quay,  capable  of  lifting  30  tons.  The  quay  will  take 
vessels  of  10,000  tons. 

Mooring  Buoys:  Outer  Harbor.  There  are  two  moor- 
ing buoys;  No.  1  bears  from  Lt.  Ho.  S.  5  degrees  E.,  and 
from  Bush  I  Bn.  S.  1  degree  W.;  No.  2  bears  from  Lt. 
Ho.  S.  26  degrees  E.  and  from  Bush  I  Bn.  S.  24  de- 
grees W. 

Inner  Harbor.  There  are  several  mooring  buoys,  taking 
six  vessels  of  2,000  to  10,000  tons. 

There  are  also  3  buoys  and  3  sunken  chains  laid  along 
the  quay  front  and  the  piers,  about  210  feet  apart;  these 
are  specially  meant  for  vessels'  stern  mooring.  The  ends 
of  these  sunken  chains  are  triced  up  on  the  mooring 
posts  in  front  of  the  third  and  fourth  sheds. 

Weather  and  Time  Signals:  Weather  telegrams  from 
Taipeh  Observatory  are  exhibited  on  the  Notice  Boards 
at  the  Harbor  office. 

At  noon  China  Coast  M.  T.  (120  degree  E.)  a  gun  will 
be  fired  from  the  top  of  a  hill  near  the  Keelung  local  office. 

Wireless  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Service:  The  wire- 
less telegraph  mast  is  erected  on  Cape  Fukikaku  where 
the  light  house  stands.  The  wireless  telephone  mast  is 
situated  behind  the  light  house  at  Image  Point,  Keelung. 
Both  systems  transact  universal  messages  at  all  times. 

Coal:  Keelung  produces  about  130,000  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  and  about  8,000  tons  are  kept  in  stock  at  all 
times.  It  compares  favorably  with  Japanese  coal  the  ana- 
lysis being  as  follows : 

Moisture  4.52  per  cent,  volatile  matter  40.05  per  cent, 
coke  35.11  per  cent,  ashes  2.32  per  cent,  sulphur  1.32  per 
cent,  heating  value  7,260  calories.  Price  of  bunker  coal, 
double-screened  10  yen  per  ton,  large  or  lump  8  yen  per 
ton,  unscreened  6  yen  per  ton,  dust  4  yen  per  ton. 

Water:  Is  good  and  abundant  The  price  is  regulated 
according  to  the  distance  from  the  source  of  supply.  At 
the  quay  15  sen  per  ton.  Inner  Harbor  25  sen  per  ton. 
Outer  Harbor  35   sen  per  ton. 

Call  Flag :    International  Code  "W." 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Boyd  & 
Co.,  Tait  &  Co.,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Carter, 
Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  J.  C.  Witney  Co.,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
Ltd.,  Samuel,  Samuel  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  York,  Mitsubishi  &  Co.,  Suzuki  &  Co.,  Yayeyama 
Coal  Mine  Office. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
China  Coast  Ports,  Japan  and  Pacific  Coast;  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  Japan  and  Pacific  Coast. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
Holland. 


KETCHIKAN 

Alaska 

Latitude  55  degrees  30  minutes  north,  longitude  131  de- 
grees 25  minutes  west. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  661  miles. 

Population,  2,000. 

Wharves:  One,  owned  and  operated  by  Ketchikan 
Wharf  Company. 

Steamship  Lines:  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  Steamship 
Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  B.  C.  Service,  Humboldt  S.  S.  Co., 
all  operating  frequent  schedules. 

Harbor:  Located  in  Tongass  narrows,  offers  commodi- 
ous anchorage,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  at  wharf 
for  all  coastwise  vessels. 


KIUKIANG 

China 

An  open  treaty  port  on  the  Yangszte  River,  situated  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Poyang  Lake,  with  a  population  of  about 
60,000  inhabitants.  Kiukiang  is  about  142  miles  from 
Hankow,  and  454  miles  from  Shanghai.  All  vessels  plying 
the  river  make  this  a  regular  port  of  call. 

Pilotage:     Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:    Tonnage  dues  on  all  vessels. 

Accommodation:  There  is  considerable  room  for  an- 
chorage, and  an  absence  of  tide.  The  port  has  seven 
hulks,  five  of  which  are  connected  with  the  shore  by 
pontoons.    These  will  take  care  of  any  sized  vessel. 

Imports:  Kerosene  oil,. cotton  yam,  cotton  piece  good^, 
petroleum,  velvets,  woollens,  white  and  brown  sugar, 
copper,  lead. 

Exports:  Tea,  tobacco,  beans,  hemp,  indigo,  sesamum 
seeds,  paper,  peas. 

Consular  Representatives:    Great  Britain,  Japan. 


KIUNG  CHOW 

China 

(See  Hoihow). 

Population :     20,000. 

Pilotage:  Private.  Pilots  are  ordinarily  engaged  at 
Hongkong  or  Haiphong  for  up  the  gulf. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  4  mace  per  ton  (good 
for  any  port  in  China).  Vessels  load  and  discharge  into 
native  boats  at  about  25  cents  a  ton. 

Imports:  Petroleum,  cotton,  woollen  goods,  kerosene 
oil,  flour. 

Exports:  Grass  cloth,  sugar,  pigs,  betel  nuts,  matches, 
leather. 

The  bulk  of  the  trade  of  this  port  is  carried  on  with 
Hongkong. 


KOBE  (Hiogo) 
Japan 

Position:  Latitude  34  degrees  40  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 135  degrees  14  minutes  east. 

Population :     551,872. 

Principal  port  of  entry  of  the  empire.  More  than  3,(XX) 
vessels  enter  each  year.  Three  hundred  and  forty-eight 
miles  by  water  southwest  of  Yokohama.  At  head  of  Bay 
of  Osaka.  'Port  of  call  for  all  principal  steamship  lines. 
Good  anchorage  in  mud  and  sand. 

Pilotage:  Advisable,  not  compulsory.  3^  to  65^  yen 
per  foot. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues  each  entry,  5  sen  per  net 
regular  ton;  15  sen  for  the  year.  Customs  buoy,  steamer 
up  to  5,000  tons,  yen  7  per  day ;  steamer  over  5,000  tons, 
yen  10  per  day.  Light  dues,  none.  Other  charges,  wharf 
dues,  2  sen  per  ton  first  day,  1  sen  per  ton  thereafter. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
about  24  cents  to  38  cents.  Overtime  cost  per  hour  (labor), 
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28  sen  per  man.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  14  sen 
per  man.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  average  yen  1  (paid  by 
consignees).  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day  15  sen 
per   ton. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage  500  acres,  four  piers,  1,200 
feet  long,  accommodating  up  to  16  steamers ;  draft  at  low 
water  28  feet ;  ample  accommodation  in  harbor  where  most 
steamers  discharge  and  load.  Kawasaki  Dock  Co.  has  one 
graving  dock,  425  feet,  and  one  slip  280  feet  long.  The 
Mitsu  Bishi  Dock  Co.  has  one  floating  dock  of  7,000  tons 
and  one  of  12,000  tons. 

Government  quay  walls,  1,797  feet  long,  with  iron  and 
wooden  storage  sheds. 

Tokyo  Warehousing  Company,  iron  piers  600x62  feet 
with  26  feet  of  water,  with  ample  sheds,  cranes,  etc., 
mooring  walls  at  Takaham,  1,704  feet  long  with  27  feet 
of  water,  and  sheds  and  warehouses. 

Imports:  Cotton,  steel,  iron,  tin,  coal,  rice  cotton, 
manures,  manufactured  goods. 

Exports:  Oil,  copper,  cereals,  braids,  tea,  silk,  matting, 
porcelain,   cotton   goods,   rice,   straw. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Comes  &  Co.,  Samuel  &  Co.  Ltd., 
W.  H.  Strachan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Rogers  Brown 
&  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  International  Shipping 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  general  agents,  all 
Pacific  lines,  local  lines  from  Kobe  to  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Tientsin,  Vladivostok,  Chemulpo,  Dairen,  Singa- 
pore, Penang,  India  and  all  principal  eastern  ports. 

Consular  Representation :  All  nations  have  consuls  ex- 
cept the  following  which  have  consular  agents,  Italy,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Brazil,  Portugal.  Robt.  Frazer,  Jr.,  is  con- 
sul for  the  United  States. 

The  progress  of  the  development  work  going  on  in  the 
harbor  has  been  rapid.  With  the  exception  of  the  walls 
above  sea  level  on  No.  3  and  No.  4  piers,  the  sea-walls 
of  the  new  docks  have  been  completed,  while  the  ware- 
houses, railways  and  roads  are  practically  complete  on 
Piers  No.  1,  2,  and  4.  The  railways  connect  with  the 
Government  Railways  at  Onohamo  Station,  while  the  roads 
connect  with  Kano-Cho  and  Kyobashi-Dori.     There  are 


four  warehouses  on  No.  1  pier,  four  on  No.  2  pier  and 
three  on  No.  4  pier,  which,  together  with  the  temporary 
sheds  erected  on  No.  3  pier  to  relieve  the  congestion  in 
the  warehouses,  make  a  total  of  14  warehouses,  covering 
62,694  square  yards.  There  are  three  1>4  ton  portable 
electric  cranes  on  piers  No.  1,  2,  and  4,  while  five  more 
electric  cranes  are  under  construction. 

In  1917,  vessels  to  the  amout  of  940,976  registered  tons 
were  accommodated  at  the  new  piers,  while  748,753  tons 
of  cargo  were  landed. 

The  eastern  breakwater,  built  of  stone,  reinforced  con- 
crete and  concrete  blocks,  is  complete  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  walls,  the  lighthouses  at  the  ends  being  now 
finished.  The  foundation  stones  for  1,500  feet  of  the 
southern  breakwater  have  been  laid  and  the  upper  works 
of  concrete  blocks,  are  now  in  process  of  construction. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  work  completed  to  date : 
Land  reclaimed,  306,350  square  yards,  or  93  per  cent  of 
the  proposed  reclamation  work,  of  which  159,322  square 
yards  form  the  four  piers,  as  follows:  Pier  No.  1, 
25,410  square  yards;  pier  No.  2,  45,355  square  yards;  pier 
No.  3,  44,255  square  yards ;  pier  No.  4,  44,302  square  yards. 
Base  area  of  piers,  147,026  square  yards;  dredge  area, 
1,324,581  square  yards;  anchorage  walls,  9,552  feet;  landing 
stage  and  walls,  1,905  feet;  protection  wall  for  No.  1  pier 
2,301   feet. 

Warehouses 

Two  wooden  warehouses,  4,171  square  yards;  9  steel 
warehouses,  34,797  square  yards  bein^  59%  of  proposed 
warehouse  area.  Steel  warehouses  situated  as  follows: 
No.  1  pier.  No.  1  warehouse,  6,596  square  yards  and  No.  2 
warehouse,  4,313  square  yards;  No.  2  pier,  No.  3  ware- 
house, 4,645  square  yards.  No.  4  warehouse,  4,645  square 
yards.  No.  5  warehouse,  3,318  square  yards.  No.  6  ware- 
house, 2,654  square  yards;  No.  4  pier.  No.  17  warehouse, 
3,318  square  yards.  No.  18  warehouse,  2,654  square  yzrds 
and  No.  19  warehouse,  2,645  square  3rards.  Three  tem- 
porary sheds,  23,722  square  yards,  situated  as  follows: 
No.  3  pier.  No.  1  shed,  8,709  square  yards  and  No.  2  shed, 
8,709  square  yards;  No.  3  landing  stage,  6,304  square 
yards. 

Roads  and  Bridges 

Roads:  72  feet  wide  including  sidewalks,  1,530  feet; 
60  feet  wide  including  sidewalks,  3,096  feet;  48  feet  wide 
without  sidewalks,  2,850  feet;  42  feet  wide  including  one 
sidewalk,  1,392  feet.  One  bridge,  60  feet  wide,  including 
sidewalks  and  60  feet  long. 

Cranes 

Four  5-ton  capacity,  stationary  hand-power,  completed; 
One  30-ton  capacity,  stationary  hand-power,  completed; 
Three  IJ^-ton  capacity,  portable  electric  power,  completed; 
Five  IJ^-ton  capacity  portable  electric  power,  under  con- 
struction. 

Railways 

For  steam  trains,  441  chains;  for  portable  cranes,  75 
chains. 


KUNSAN 

Chosen 

Position:    On  Keum  River,  10  miles  from  mouth. 

Accommodation :  Shoals  and  23  to  24  foot  rise  and  fall 
of  tide  renders  navigation  dangerous  for  any  ship  over 
2,000  tons.  Depth  at  mouth  of  river,  16  feet,  H.  W.  N.  T. ; 
four  customs  jetties,  three  are  198  feet  long  and  the  fourth 
210  feet. 

Imports:  Cotton  goods,  timber,  flour,  porcelain,  sugar, 
provisions,  matches,  straw  bags. 

Exports:    Beans,  rice,  cowhide. 


KUSHIRO 

Japan 

Position:    Latitude  42  degrees  59  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 144  degrees  24  minutes  east 
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Port  Charges:  Harbor  dues,  5  sen  per  regular  ton. 
Loading  and  discharging,  about  60  sen  per  ton. 

Accommodation:  Depth,  36  feet  at  entrance,  20  to  36 
feet  at  berth,  15  feet  at  quay.  The  harbor  is  landlocked  on 
two  sides,  the  east  and  south,  and  there  is  a  breakwater 
building  on  the  west  side. 

Export :     Timber. 


KUTCHINOTSU 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  37  minutes  nor-th,  longi- 
tude 130  degrees  12  minutes  east. 

Pilotage:  No  pilots,  but  they  may  be  engaged  at 
Nagasaki. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  same  as  those  prevailing 
at  Nagasaki.     No  entrance  and  clearance  charges. 

Accommodation :  The  harbor  is  small,  with  24  feet  at 
L.  W.  S.  T. 

Exports :     Coal. 

LA  LIBERTAD 

Salvador 

Position:  Latitude  13  degrees  27  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 89  degrees  19  minutes  west. 

Population :     2,500. 

Imports:    General  merchandise,  manufactured  goods. 

Exports:     Coffee,  skins,  rubber,  sugar. 

Accommodation :  This  is  an  open  roadstead  in  which 
vessels  anchor  in  7  fathoms  opposite  the  pier,  and  are 
loaded  and  discharged  by  lighters.  The  holding  ground 
is  good.  The  pier  is  built  of  iron,  and  is  919  feet  lorig 
and  50  feet  wide  at  the  sea  end.  It  has  one  donkey-engine 
to  lift  10  tons,  and  one  crane  to  lift  15  tons.  From  the 
wharf  to  the  anchorage  there  is  a  depth  of  from  5  to  W/i 
fathoms.  The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is 
1  fathom.  There  is  a  tugboat,  which  greatly  facilitates 
loading  and  discharging. 

Port  Charges:  Entrance  fees,  12j^  cents  per  regular 
ton.  Boat  hire,  $3.00  silver.  Light  dues,  $10  silver.  Labor, 
as  per  agreement.  Brokerage,  $30.00  silver.  Sanitary  visit 
and  bill  of  health,  $5  silver.  Roll.  $3  silver.  Fresh  water 
is  plentiful,  and  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge.  Pro- 
visions, beef,  10  cents  gold  per  pound. 


LAUNCESTON 

Tawnnnia,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  41  degrees  23  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 147  degrees  8  minutes  east. 

Population :    25,000. 

Pilotage :     Compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  vary  as  to 
class  of  article.  Customs,  duty  paid  on  ship  stores.  Light 
dues,  9d.  per  net  regular  ton.  Other  charges,  harbor, 
towage,  crane,  etc. 


Accommodation :  At  high  tide  vessels  up  to  350  feet 
long,  22  foot  draft  can  be  accommodated;  at  low  tide 
there  is  only  about  12  feet  of  water  at  the  wharves.  There 
is  more  than  3,000  feet  of  wharfage.  Anchorage  is  not 
too  good. 

Imports:     General  manufactured  goods. 

Exports:     Minerals,  wool,  hides,  and  skins. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Hart  & 
Sons,  W.  &  G.  Genders,  James  Barclay,  Lindsay  Tullock, 
Birchall  &  Sons,  T.  J.  Gunn. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port :    Only  local  and  interstate. 

Consular  Representation:     None. 


UMA  (See  Callao) 
Peru 

LONG  BEACH 

California 

Population  (1918)  :  53,460,  estimated  from  City  Direc- 
tory. 

Distance:  San  Francisco,  391.25  (nautical  miles);  San 
Diego,  87.5  (nautical  miles). 

Wharfinger:    Glenn  A.  Wallace. 

One  mooring  buoy. 

Salt  Lake  Ry.,  Pacific  Electric  Ry.,  and  Southern  Pacific 
have  direct  connections  with  the  harbor  district. 

Oil  connections  go  past  the  wharf,  with  a  station  situ- 
ated near  outlet  of  harbor. 

Over  $2,000,(XX)  has  been  expended  on  the  inner  harbor 
by  private  capital  and  the  city.  The  harbor  is  protected  by 
a  government  breakwater  and  also  by  Long  Beach  break- 
water 1500  feet  long,  costing  $215,000. 

The  City  of  Long  Beach  owns  water  frontage  and 
municipal  docks  with  frontage  of  2132  feet. 

Water  Rate:  First  500  feet,  12c  per  100,  minimum  of 
60c;  2nd  500  feet,  lie  per  100;  next  2000  feet,  10c  per  100; 
next  3000  feet,  8c  per  100;  next  10000  feet,  6c  per  100.  All 
in  excess  of  above  45^c  per  100  feet  Agricultural  rate: 
4j^c  per  100  feet. 

The  $300,000  bond  issue  of  1916  has  been  sold  and  addi- 
tional dredging  and  work  on  the  Connecting  Channel  has 
been  started.  The  Connecting  Channel,  for  which  the  gov- 
ernment appropriated  $130,000  in  addition  to  the  bonds 
voted  by  the  City  of  Lon^  Beach,  is  being  dredged  and 
widened.  This  channel  will  connect  the  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles  with  that  of  Long  Beach  and  will  provide  ex- 
cellent inland  passage.  The  Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, which  has  a  first-class  dry  dock,  has  built  several 
steel  ships  for  the  government  during  the  past  year.  There 
are  nine  fish  and  fruit  canning  plants,  one  large  woolen 
mill,  several  large  lumber  mills,  machine  shops,  and  sev- 
eral other  manufacturing  plants  located  on  the  harbor's 
edge.  The  Southern  California  Edison  Company's  plant, 
which  furnishes  electrical  energy  for  a  large  part  of  South- 
ern California,  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
The  problem  of  flood  control  is  soon  to  be  settled,  and 
with  it  Long  Beach  Harbor  will  make  great  strides  for- 
ward. 
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LOS  ANGELES 
California 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  42  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 118  degrees  16  minutes  west.    Population  650,000. 

Pilotage:  Vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles  under  the  pilotage  of  any  person  other  than  the 
master  thereof,  thereunto  duly  licensed,  must  pay  pilotage. 

Wharfage  Rates 
Port  Charges :  Wharfage — Section  1.  That  the  rates  or 
charges  for  wharfage  upon  all  wharves,  piers,  docks,  quays 
and  landings,  owned,  controlled  or  operated  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  hereby  fixed  as  follows,  such  rates  being 
in  cents  and  for  tons  of  two  thousand  pounds,  unless  other- 
wise specified: 
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1.  Clay  and  paving  bricks,  asphalt,  cement,  lime,  plaster, 
sand,  clay,  soapstone,  dry  mineral  paints,  manganese  ore, 
pulverized  feldspar,  raw  borax,  silica,  talc,  pumice,  barytes, 
and  similar  mineral  products  in  packages  per  ton,  2]/^  cents. 

2.  Wheat  flour,  corn  meal,  salt,  sugar,  rice,  iron  bolts, 
nuts,  rivets,  nails,  washers,  horseshoes,  spikes,  staples,  com- 
mon window  glass  (crated  or  boxed),  grain,  bran,  cotton 
seed  meal  or  cake,  mill  feed,  poultry  food,  grits,  coffee,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  onions,  dried  beet  pulp,  brick  (other  than 
paving),  burlap,  bags  (burlap  or  jute),  fertilizers  not  other- 
wise specified,  in  packages,  per  ton,  5  cents. 

3.  Barrels,  empty,  each  Va  cent. 
Iron  drums,  empty,  each  ^  cent. 
Coal,  coke,  charcoal,  briquets  and  fish,  per  ton,  5  cents. 
Cattle,  each  3  cents. 
Horses  or  mules  each  J-^  cent. 
Hogs  or  sheep,  each  J^  cent. 
Lumber  and  other  products  not  otherwise  specified, 

per  M  feet,  B.  M.,  10  cents. 

10.     Piles  and  poles  per  linear  foot,  1/10  cent. 

Veneer  or  panels,  per  ton,  10  cents. 

Cord  wood,  per  cord,  10  cents. 

Oil  in  bulk,  by  pipe  line,  per  barrel,  1  cent. 

Rock  in  bulk,  2^  cents. 

Vehicles,  two-,  three-,  and  four-wheeler,  motor  or 
team,  set  up,  1,000  pounds  and  under,  each  5  cents. 

16.  Vehicles,  four-wheeled  motor  or  team,  set  up,  over 
San  Diego  Bay  Beacon,  red,  1,000  pounds  and  under  4,000 
pounds,  each  10  cents. 

17.  Vehicles,  four-wheeled,  motor  or  team,  set  up,  over 
4,000  pounds,  each  25  cents. 

18.  Water  delivered  to  vessels  per  M  gallons,  5  cents  (a 
charge  of  50  cents  may  be  made  for  the  service  of  turning 
water  on  and  off  and  attaching  meter). 

19.  Merchandise,  not  otherwise  specified,  per  ton,  10 
cents. 

20.  Provided  that  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  wharfage 
on  goods  or  merchandise  passing  over  any  ferry  landing 
owned,  controlled  or  operated  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
from  or  to  any  boat  operating  under  franchise  granted  by 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  or  other  legal  authority. 

21.  The  term  "wharfage'*  as  used  herein  is  defined  to 
mean  the  service  or  use  of  the  wharf  in  the  passage  of 
goods  thereover,  or  for  storage  of  goods  thereon,  awaiting 
shipment  or  in  transit.  The  term  "wharf"  is  defined  to  in- 
clude the  area  between  pierhead  and  bulkhead  line,  and  any 
wharf-shed  or  transit-shed  used  in  the  transit  of  goods  or 
merchandise  utilizing  a  wharf.    Any  wharf,  pier,  dock,  slip, 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 


quay  or  landing  occupying  any  area  between  bulkhead  and 
pierhead  line,  not  covered  by  franchise  or  other  right  grant- 
ed by  due  lepl  authority  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  wharf, 
pier,  dock,  slip,  quay  or  landing  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
under  the  meaning  of  this  order. 

22.  The  rates  for  wharfage  herein  prescribed  shall  be  for 
wharfage  (a)  On  inbound  cargo  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing forty-eight  (48)  hours  after  the  final  discharge  of  the 
ship,  vessel  or  craft  from  which  the  merchandise  on  which 
such  wharfage  is  charged,  is  completed.  If  such  merchan- 
dise is  not  removed  within  said  forty-eight  (48)  hours,  stor- 
age thereon  in  addition  to  the  wharfage  charge  above  pro- 
vided, shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton, 
weight  or  measurement,  at  the  option  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  per  month  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  said 
forty-eight  hours,  (b)  On  outbound  car^o  such  wharfage 
charges  shall  be  for  the  period  from  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  merchandise  on  the  wharf  until  the  first  sailing  there- 
after from  said  wharf  to  the  point  to  which,  or  on  the 
route  over  which  the  merchandise  affected  is  billed,  pro- 
viding such  period  does  not  exceed  ten  days.  If  such  mer- 
chandise is  not  shipped  on  the  first  sailing  above  referred 
to,  storage  thereon,  in  addition  to  the  wharfage  charge 
herein  provided,  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  ten  (10) 
cents  per  ton,  weight  or  measurement,  at  the  option  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  per  month,  from  the  time  of  arrival 
of  said  merchandise  on  the  wharf  until  it  is  shipped.  If  the 
period  between  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  and  the  first 
sailing  referred  to  is  more  than  ten  (10)  days,  storage  on 
such  merchandise  for  such  additional  time  shall  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  ten  (10)  cents  per  ton,  weight  or  measure- 
ment, at  the  option  of  the  city. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners may,  at  its  option,  refuse  to  accept  goods  or  mer- 
chandise for  such  storage  in  transit  at  said  rate  of  ten  (10) 
cents  per  ton,  and  if  such  goods  or  merchandise  are  left 
in  storage  in  any  transit  shed  notwithstanding  such  refusal 
the  storage  rate  thereon  shall  be  in  the  nature  of  a  demur- 
rage charge  at  the  rate  of  twenty  (20)  cents  per  ton,  due 
allowance  to  be  made  for  such  free  time  as  may  be  specified 
above  on  inbound  and  outbound  cargoes,  respectively;  and 

Provided,  further,  that  the  grantee  of  any  berthing  per- 
mit may  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  store  merchandise  in 
any  space  assigned  to  such  grantee  by  such  berthing  per- 
mit, and  assume  all  legal  responsibility  in  connection  with 
such  storage,  in  which  event  the  grantee  shall  pay  to  the 
city  for  such  storage  nine  (9)  cents  per  month,  per  ton, 
weight  or  measurement,  at  the  option  of  the  citv,  and  shall 
charge  for  such  service  not  to  exceed  ten  (10)  cents  per 
ton. 
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Handling  Charges 

Handling:  Section  2.  The  shipper  or  consignee  shall  if 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  so  elects,  deliver  his  goods  or  mcr* 
chandise  direct  to  the  steamship  or  transportation  company 
or  agent  at  the  wharf,  or  accept  delivery  direct  from  the 
steamship  or  transportation  company  or  agent  at  the  wharf, 
in  which  event  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  will  make  no  charge 
for  handling. 

In  the  event  that  handling  of  goods  or  merchandise  is 
done  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  charge  for  such  han- 
dling service  shall  be  costs  plus  ten  (10)  per  cent 

The  term  "handling,"  as  used  in  this  order,  means  the 
service  of  transporting  goods  or  merchandise  from  car  or 
other  vehicle,  or  from  storage  or  transit  shed,  to  the  place 
of  delivery  to  the  steamship  or  transportation  company  or 
agent,  or  vice  versa. 

Dockage  Rates 

Dockage :  Sec.  3.  That  for  the  use  of  any  wharf,  pier, 
dock,  quay,  slip  or  landing,  owned,  controlled  or  operated 
by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  the  charge  to  vessels  for  dock- 
age at  such  wharf,  pier,  dock,  quay,  slip  or  landing  shall  be 
as  follows,  to-wit : 

1.  Vessels  under  ten  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  ex- 
empt 

2.  For  vessels  of  ten  tons  and  upwards  and  not  exceed- 
ing 50  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  2  cents  a  net  registered 
ton. 

3.  For  vessels  of  51  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 100  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $2. 

4.  For  vessels  of  101  tons  and  upwards,  not  exceeding 
150  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $3. 

5.  For  vessels  of  151  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 200  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $4. 

o.  For  vessels  of  201  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 300  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $5. 

7.  For  vessels  of  301  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 400  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $6. 

8.  For  vessels  of  401  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 500  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $7. 

9.  For  vessels  of  501  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 600  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $8. 

10.  For  vessels  of  601  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 700  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $9. 

11.  For  vessds  of  701  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 800  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $10. 

12.  For  vessels  of  801  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $11. 

13.  For  vessels  of  1,001  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,200  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $12. 

14.  For  vessels  of  1,201  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,500  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $13. 

15.  For  vessels  of  1,501  tons  and  upwards,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,800  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $14. 

16.  For  vessels  of  1,801  tons  and  upward,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2,100  tons,  net  registered  tonnage,  $15. 

17.  For  each  ton  over  2,100  tons,  net  registered  ton- 
nage, one-half  cent  per  net  registered  ton. 

Said  rates  or  dockage  shall  be  for  each  day  of  twenty- 
four  (24)  hours,  provided  that  a  proportionate  amount 
shall  be  collected  for  fractions  thereof,  with  a  minimum 
charge  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  (3354%)  of 
one  day's  dockage  for  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise 
trade,  and  a  minimum  of  one  full  day's  dockage  for 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  provided,  however, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
vessel,  operated  exclusively  as  a  police  or  Are  boat  at 
Los  Angeles  Harbor,  nor  to  any  vessel  while  the  same 
is  actually  engaged  in  police  or  fire  service  in  said 
harbor,  or  in  patrolling  said  harbor  for  either  of  such 
purposes,  and  may  be  waived  for  government  vessels. 

Provided  that  the  dockage  charges  for  yachts  and 
other  pleasure  craft,  and  for  vessels  lying  at  dock 
not  in  commission  or  awaiting  charter  or  undergoing 
repairs  when  without  cargo,  shall  be  one-half  of  the 
rates  herein  specified,  but  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  re- 
serves the  right  to  order  any  such  yacht,  pleasure  craft 
or  vessel  away  from  any  wharf,  and  cause  the  same 


to  be  removed  wholly  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  said  vessel,  at  any  time  such 
wharf  may  be  needed  for  commercial  purposes. 

And  provided  further,  that  no  dockage  shall  be  charg- 
ed for  ferry  boats,  operating  under  a  franchise  granted 
by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  or  other  competent 
authority,  docking  at  a  ferry  landing  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

The  term  "dockage^  as  used  in  this  order,  shall  be 
held  to  mean  the  privilege  of  mooring  or  making  fast 
to  a  wharf,   pier,   dock,   quay  or  landing. 

Storage:  Sec.  4.  The  rates  or  charges  for  storage 
space,  and  for  warehousing  or  storage,  in  any  ware- 
house of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  or  in  any  freight 
shed,  transit  shed  or  wharf  shed  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  wherein  space  for  stor^ige  purposes  may  be 
set  apart  by  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  For  less  than  300  square  feet,  6  cents  per  square 
foot  per  month,  no  charge  to  be  less  than  $3  per 
month. 

2.  For  300  square  feet  and  upwards,  and  less  than 
500  square  feet,  5  cents  per  square  foot  per  month,  no 
charge  to  be  less  than  $18  per  month. 

3.  For  500  square  feet  and  upwards,  and  less  than 
1,000  square  feet,  4  cents  per  square  foot  per  month, 
no  charge  to  be  less  than  $25  per  month. 

4.  For  1,000  square  feet  and  upwards,  and  less  than 
2,000  square  feet,  3%  cents  per  square  foot  per  month, 
no  charge  to  be  less  than  $40  per  month. 

5.  For  2,000  square  feet  and  upwards,  and  less  than 
3,000  feet,  3  cents  per  square  foot  per  month,  no  charge 
to  be  less  than  $70  per  month. 

6.  For  3,000  square  feet  and  upwards,  and  less  than 
5,000  square  feet,  2j^  cents  per  square  foot  per  month, 
no  charge  to  be  less  than  $90  per  month. 

7.  For  5,000  square  feet  and  upwards,  2  cents  per 
square  foot  per  month,  no  charge  to  be  less  than  $125 
per  month. 

8.  For  warehousing  merchandise  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied ten  (10)  cents  per  month  per  ton,  weight  or  meas- 
urement, at  the  option  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  rates  specified  in  this  section  do  not  include 
cost  of  handling  nor  insurance  on  merchandise.  If 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  performs  a  handling  service, 
the  charges  for  such  handling  shall  be  actual  cost  plus 
ten  (10)  per  cent 

Port  Charges 

Water:  (Regulated  by  city  ordinance.)  Seventy- 
five  cents  for  the  first  500  cubic  feet  or  less,  and  9 
cents  for  each  additional  100  cubic  feet.  Five  cents 
additional  per  thousand  gallons  for  wharfage 

Towage:  (Fixed  by  private  contract)  Gasoline  tug. 
turning  vessel  in  Inner  Harbor,  $5;  gasoline  tug,  tow- 
ing lumber  cargoes,  per  1,000  feet,  15  cents;  steam  tug, 
assisting  vessel  in  Outer  Harbor,  $25.  (Note:  Tugs 
are  seldom  necessary  for  steam  vessel  in  Los  Angeles 
Harbor,  except  for  turning  vessels.) 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  dischargring 
cargo,  50  cents  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour  ^.65 
to  $1  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  $0.50;  over- 
time, $075.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  $0.50  per  ton 
including  handling  and  towing.  Lighterage,  cost  per 
lighter  per  day.  $0  to  $8. 

Public  and  Private  Wharves 

Accommodations:  City  wharves — 35-foot  channel, 
2880  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf  of  35  feet  or  over. 
On  30  foot  channel.  1915  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf 
of  30  feet  or  over;  5745  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf 
of  25  to  30  feet;  330  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf 
of  20  to  25  feet;  955  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf 
of  10  to  20  feet.  On  20-foot  channel,  540  lineal  feet 
with  depth  at  wharf  of  20  feet  or  over;  90  lineal  feet 
with  depth  at  wharf  of  15  to  20  feet.  On  12- foot  chan- 
nel 1505  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf  of  12  feet 
or  over.  Private  wharves — On  35-foot  channel  1275 
lineal   feet  with   depth  at  wharf  of  35  feet   or  over; 
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2895  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf  of  30  to  35  feet 
On  30-foot  channel  3370  lineal  feet  with  depth  at  wharf 
of  30  feet  or  over;  12,960  lineal  feet  with  depth  at 
wharf  of  25  to  30  feet;  825  lineal  feet  with  depth  at 
wharf  of  20  to  30  feet;  155  lineal  feet  with  depth 
at  wharf  of  10  to  15  feet.  On  20-foot  channel,  500  lineal 
feet  with  depth  at  wharf  of  15  to  20  feet. 

Importers  and  Exporters 

American  Trona  Corporation,  366  Pac.  Elec.  BIdg.; 
J.  K.  Armsby  Company,  516  San  Fernando  Bldg.; 
Angelus  Sanitary  Can  Machine  Co.,  310  N.  Ave.  19; 
Axelson  Machine  Co.  Box  316,  Boyle  Ave.  &  Randolph; 
Baker  Iron  Works,  948  N.  Broadway;  Bishop  &  Com- 
pany, 7th  &  Alameda  Sts.;  Blake,  Moffit  &  Towne, 
Will,  paper,  242  S.  Los  Angeles  St.;  Braun  Corpora- 
tion, 363  New  High  St.;  Brininstool  Co.,  Mateo  &  Pal- 
metto Sts.;  Cal.  Portland  Cement  Co.,  401  American 
Bank  Bldg.;  Channel  Commercial  Co.,  Whlse.  grocers, 
1st  &  Vignes;  California  Walnut  Growers  Assn.,  823 
Traction  Ave.;  Cohn-Goldwater  &  Co.,  Mfg.  Men's 
Furn.  goods,  216  S.  Los  Angeles  St.;  Cooper,  Coate  & 
Casey  Dry  Goods  Co.,  700  S.  Los  Angeles  St.;  Curtis 
Olive  Co.,  olives  and  olive  oil,  503  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.;  Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co.,  330  S.  Main 
St.;  Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co..  925  E.  3rd  vSt.;  Golden 
State  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Henne  Bldg.;  Hamilton  & 
Henderson,  633  Central  Bldg.;  Hauser  Packing  Co.,  9th 
and  Mateo  Sts.;  S.  L.  Kreider,  steamship  freight  broker, 
382  P.  E.  lildg.;  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  1100  N.  Main 
St.;  Los  Angeles  Olive  Growers  Assn.,  522  Higgins 
Bldg.;  Los  Angeles  Brewing  Co.,  1920  N.  Main  St; 
Los  Angeles  Soap  Co.,  633  E.  1st  St.;  Mathews  Candy 
Co..  413  Wall  St.;  Mathie  Brewing  Co.,  1834  N.  Main 
St.;  Moreland  Motor  Truck  Co.,  1701  N.  Main  St.; 
Pioneer  Paper  Co.,  247  Los  Angeles  St.;  Riverside 
Portland  Cement  Co.,  640  Title  Insurance  Bldg.; 
Standard  Felt  Co..  West  Alhambra,  Cal.;  Sparry  Flour 
Co.,  1615  E.  7th  St.;  Universal  Sales  Co.,  Room  405, 
257  S.  Spring  St.:  Western  Wholesale  Drug  Co.,  2nd 
and  Los  Angeles  Sts.;  Western  Metals  Co.,  625  Security 
Bldg.;  Layne  &  Bowler  Corp.,  900  Santa  Fe  St. 

Steamer   Lines  for   South  America,   Central   Amierica 
and  Mexico 

Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Co..  American  steamers.  O.  H. 
D.  &  W.  Co.  wharf.  Sailings,  for  West  Coast  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America.  Passengers 
and  freight. 

Tojo  Kisen  Kaisha,  400  South  Spring  St.  Japanese 
uteamers.  O.  H.  D.  &  W.  Co.  wharf.  .  Sailings  for 
Mexico  and  South  America  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso, 
monthly.    Passengers   and   freight. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  (M.  F.  McLawrin, 
agent),  Merchants  National  Bank  Building.  American 
steamers.  Sailings  for  West  Coast  as  far  south  as 
Balboa,  every  ten  days.  Passengers  and  freight.  O. 
H.  D.  &  W.  Co.  wharf. 

Pan  American  Line:  Freight  only.  Central  American 
ports.     Monthly  sailings. 

Standard  Oil  Company,  1727  San  Fernando  St.  Ameri- 
.  can  steamers.  Municipal  Standard  Oil  wharf.  Sailings, 
irregular,  but  frequent  to  South  America.     Oil. 

Union  Oil  Co.,  Union  Oil  Bldg.  American  steamers. 
Breakwater  Oil  wharf.  Sailings  irregular  but  frequent 
for  South  America.    Oil. 

South  America  Pacific  Line,  Rolph,  Mills  &  Co., 
agents,  American  Bank  Bldg.  Norwegian  steamers. 
Sailings  twice  a  month  to  coast  ports  cf  South  America. 

General  Petroleum  Co.,  Higgins  Bldg.  American 
steamers.  Breakwater  Oil  wharf.  Sailings  for  West 
Coast  of  South  America  every  40  days.     Oil. 

For  Europe 

Harrison  Direct  Line  (Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
agents),  Higgins  Bldg.  British  steamers.  O.  H.  D. 
&  W.  Co.  Sailings  for  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  London 
and  Glasgow,  via  all  Northern  Pacific  ports,  every  28 
days.     Freight.     Temporarily  suspended. 


East  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd,  Higgins  Bldg.  Danish  steam- 
ers. O.  H.  D.  &  W.  Co.  wharf.  Sailings  for  Copen- 
hagen and  North  European  ports.  Freight  Tem- 
porarily suspended. 

For  Atlantic  Coast 

American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  (Panama-Pacific  Line). 
Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.  American  steamers. 
Municipal  Pier  A.  Sailings  for  Charleston,  New  York 
and  Boston,  via  all  North  Pacific  main  ports.  Freight, 
passengers.     Service  temporarily  suspended. 

Panama  -  Pacific  Line  (International  Mercantile 
Marine  Co.)  (G.  N.  Koeppel,  general  agent),  607  South 
Spring  St.  American  steamers.  Sailing  for  San  Diego 
and  New  York,  via  San  Francisco.  Freight,  pas- 
sengers.   Sailings  temporarily  suspended. 

Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co^  Central  Bldg.  American  steam- 
ers. Pacific  Wharf  and  Storage  Co.  wharf.  Sailings 
for  New  York  and  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports.  Freight 
Sailings  temporarily  suspended. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Line  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.), 
Merchants  National  Bank  Bldg.  American  steamers. 
Pacific  Wharf  &  Storage  Co.  wharf.  Sailings  for  New 
York  and  Atlantic  ports,  via  Puget  Sound  and  San 
Francisco.     Freight.     Sailings  temporarily  suspended. 

General  Petroleum  Co.,  Higgins  Bldg.  American 
steamers.  Breakwater  Oil  wharf.  Sailings  for  British 
and  Dutch  West  Indies  in  oil  trade. 

For  the  Orient 

General  Petroleum  Co.,  Higgins  Bldg.  American 
steamers.  Breakwater  Oil  wharf.  Sailings  for  Asiatic 
ports  every  60  days.    Oil, 

Los  Angeles  Pacific  Navigation  Co.:  Freight  only. 
American  steamers.    All  principal  ports  of  call. 

For  Domestic  Ports 

The  San  Francisco  St  Portland  Steamship  Co.:  Freight 
and  passengers.  Sailings  every  sixth  da^  from  San 
Pedro  for  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Astoria  and  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.:  Freight  and  passengers.  Sail- 
ings every  fourth  day  from  San  Pedro  to  all  north 
pacific  Coast  ports  and  Alaska. 

Consular  Representatives  in  Los  Angeles 

Secretary  of  Consular  Society:  E.  J.  Louis,  635  I.  W. 
Hellman  Bldg.,  F2217. 

Belgium:  Vice  Consul  Chas.  Winsel,  211  South  Main 
St  A3032. 

British:  Consul  C.  White  Mortimer,  704  Interna- 
tional Bank  Bldg.  A1209. 

Costa  Rica:  Consul  C  E.  Bobertz.  382  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Bldg.    F2344. 

Cuba:  Consul  Dr.  Jose  S.  Saens,  947  Grattan  St 
54933. 

Denmark:  Vice  Consul  Wm.  R.  Spendrup,  215  H. 
W.  Hellman  Bldg.     A2516. 

France:  Consular  Agent  Louis  Sentous,  Jr.,  404 
Equitable  Bank  Bldg.    A1954. 

Guatemala:  Vice  Consul  C.  E.  Bobertz,  382  Pacific 
Electric  Bldg.     F2344. 

Honduras:  Consul  Robert  E.  Tracey,  700  South  Los 
Angeles  St     10333. 

Italy:  Consular  Agent  G.  Piuma,  608  San  Fernando 
St    A5532. 

Japan:  Consul  Ujiro  Oyama,  710  International  Bank 
Bldg.     F7254. 

Mexico:  Emilio  Salinas,  616  American  Bank  Bldg. 
67227. 

Netherlands:  Vice  Consul  F.  J.  Zeehandelaar,  Wil- 
cox Bldg.    A2418. 

Nicaragua:  Consul  John  C.  Allen,  642  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldy.    Main  2685. 

Norway:  Vice  Consul  Geo.  M.  Ottis,  517  Grosse 
Bldg.    F6098. 
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Paraguay:    Vice   Consul   Otis  B.   Goodwin. 

Peru:  Consul  Elmer  F.  Mackusick,  364  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Bldgr.  Vice  Consul  E.  J.  Louis,  635  I.  W.  Hell- 
man  Bldgr.     F2217. 

Salvador:  Charge  d'Affairs  Robert  E.  Tracey,  700 
South  Los  Angeles  St.     10333.    Consul  Rafael  Lima. 

Spain:  Vice  Consul  Dr.  Louis  F.  Alvarez,  211  West 
First  Street,  Broadway  2245. 

Sweden:  Vice  Consul  Gottlieb  Eckdahl,  424  Marsh- 
Strong  Bldg.     A5458. 

Federal  Offices 

Commissioner,  522  Federal   Bldg. 

Attorney,  422  Federal   Bldg. 

Marshal,  412  Federal   Bldg. 

Appraisers  Stores,  343  New  High  St 

Civil   Service   Commission,  618   Federal   Bldg. 

Customs  House,  314  Federal  Bldg. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, 504  Federal  Bldg. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Irrigation  Investigations, 
601  Federal  Bldg. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Sugar  Beet  Investiga- 
tions. 622  Federal  Bldg. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Citrus  By-products  La- 
boratory,  142  S.  Anderson  St. 

Department  of  Justice,  615  Federal  Bldg. 

Engineer  Office,  723  Central  Bldg. 

Forest  Service,  625  Federal  Bldg. 

Geological  Survey,  619  Federal  Bldg. 

Immigrration  Service    509  Federal  Bldg. 

Indian  Service,  526  Federal  Bldg. 

Internal  Revenue,  307  Federal  Bldg. 

Land  Office,  508  Federal  Bldg. 

Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Station,  106  Central  Bldg. 

Mineral  Surveyor,  215  Stimson  Bldg. 

Naturalization   Service,  613  Federal  Bldg. 

Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Union  Oil  Bldg. 

Pension   Bureau,  526   Federal   Bldg. 

Postoffice  Inspectors,  319  Federal  Bldg. 

Public   Health    Service,  543   Wilcox   Bldg. 

Reclamation  Service,  605  Federal  Bldg. 

Railway  Mail  Service,  633-36  Federal  Bldg. 

Referee  in  Bankruptcy,  834  H.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 

Treasury  Department,  502  Federal  Bldg. 

Secret  Service,  329  Federal  Bldg. 

Weather  Bureau,  833  Central  Bldg. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  620  Federal  Bldg. 

Inspector  of  Hulls  and  Boilers,  San  Pedro  District, 
State   Bank  Bldg. 

Fortifications  and  Reservation,  San  Pedro  District, 
26th  and  Pacific. 

Federal  Building  is  located  at  corner  of  Temple  and 
Spring  Sts. 

MACASSAR 

bland  of  Celebes,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position :     Latitude  equator,  longitude  105  degrees  east. 

Population:     40,000  inhabitants   (1,200  Europeans). 

Pilotage:  Compulsory,  f.  2.50  under  500  cubic  metres; 
f.  5  under  1,500  cubic  metres;  fs.  1  for  every  1,000  cubic 
metres  more. 

Port  Charges:  Duty  ad  valorem  on  uncultivated  prod- 
uce. Harbor  dues,  f.  0.015  per  gross  register  ton  of 
2.83  metres  per  diem.  Wharfage,  f.  0.01  per  cubic  metre 
per  diem,  net  measurement.  Letting  off  and  fastening  lines, 
f.  7.50  per  steamer. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  f.  1.30  per  last 
Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  f.  1.50  per  last. 

Accommodation:  Old  wharf  510  metres;  new  wharf 
IJWO  metres;  depth  of  water,  at  least  8.20  metres. 

Imports:  Piece  goods  (cotton,  shirtings,  etc.),  iron- 
ware, rough  and  dry  goods  and  produce  for  transit. 

Exports:  Copra,  gum  copal,  coffee,  rice,  rattan,  shells 
and  other  sorts  of  native  produce. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Michael 
Stephens  &  Co.,  Mooraux  &  Co.,  Manders,  Seemann  & 
Co.,  Stephens  &  Gregory,  Reiss  U  Co.,  Schmid  en  Jean 
del  S.  Co. 


Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Koninklyke  Paketvaart 
Maatschappy  (only  for  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Australia). 
"Ocean"  (Liverpool,  Amsterdam),  Nanyo  Yusen  Kaisha 
Ltd.  rjapan),  Osaka  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan),  M'py  Ncdcr- 
land,  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd,  Nederland  Amerika  Linc^ 
Java-China-Japan  Line. 

Consular  Representation:  England,  France,  Belgium, 
United  States  (William  Johannas  Schepper,  agent),  Portu- 
gal, Norway  and  Germany. 


MAHUKONA 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Mahukona  is  the  principal  port  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Hawaii.  It  has  no  breakwater  or  harbor,  and  is 
a  very  exposed  port,  particularly  in  the  winter  season 
when  the  "Kona"  storms   rage. 

Anchorage  is  afforded  by  means  of  mooring  buoys  placed 
there  by  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
About  the  only  vessels  calling  there  regularly  are  those 
of  the  Inter-Island  fleet,  although  the  Matson  Line  main- 
tains a  freight  service  from  San  Francisco  with  the  motor 
schooners  R.  P.  Rithet  and  Annie  Johnson. 

Edward  Madden  is  deputy  collector  of  customs.  There 
is  no  harbor  master  or  pilot. 


MANILA 

Philippine  Islands 

Position:  Latitude  15  degrees  north,  longitude  121  de- 
grees east. 

Population :    234,500. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory,  P25  between  sunrise  and 
sunset;  P50  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

Port  Charges :  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  12^4  cents  P.  I. 
Cy.  per  net  registered  ton,  or  35  cents  per  1,000  kilos  on 
merchandise  loaded  and/or  discharged  at  ship's  option. 
Customs,  stamps  on  manifest  and  bill  of  health  F9;  if 
with  passengers,  PIO.  Light  dues.  none.  Other  charges, 
government  piers  if  used,  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton  per 
24  hours  or  part  thereof. 

'  Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
23  cents  per  ton  plus  25  per  cent.  Overtime  cost  per  hour. 
P25  per  gang  per  night.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor. 
PI. 75  per  man  per  day.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  P2.S0 
per  ton.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  P30/60 
according  to  size. 

Accommodation:  Pier  No.  1  reserved  for  Quartermaster 
Department  only.  Wharf  No.  2  to  be  constructed.  Pier 
No.  3,  length •600  feet;  neap  tides  30  feet,  spring  32  feet. 
at  each  side  of  pier.  Wharf  No.  4,  in  course  of  con- 
struction, length  750  feet.  Space  between  pier  Nos.  3  and 
5  running  north  and  south  (sea  wall)  present  depth  18  feet 
neap;  will  probably  be  dredged  to  28/30  feet.  Pier  5 
length  650  feet,  neap  30  feet,  spring  32  feet,  at  each  side 
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Alhambra  Clfar  Factory 

of  pier.  Buoys:  Government  buoy  used  exclusively  for 
government  vessels,  except  in  case  of  emergency;  depth 
of  water  28/30  feet.  Spanish  Mail  and  Blue  Funnel  buoys 
available  to  outside  ships  provided  no  vessel  of  either  line 
in  port ;  28/30  feet.  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.  and  China 
Nav.  Co.  Ltd.,  buoys  are  available  to  outside  steamers 
up  to  2,000  tons  provided  no  steamer  of  either  line  in  port: 
depth  21/22  feet. 

Imports:  General  merchandise  and  finished  products 
principally  piece  goods,  coal,  petroleum,  gasoline,  machin- 
ery, drugs,  clocks,  jewelry,  iron. 

Exports :  Hemp,  copra,  sugar,  maguey,  cocoanut  oil, 
tobacco  (raw),  cigars,  sapan  wood,  leather,  dye  woods, 
woods,  mother  of  pearl,  tortoise  shell,  hats  and  em- 
broideries. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Smith,  Bell 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  W.  F.  Stevenson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Ker  &  Co.,  Pacific 
Commercial  Co.  Warner,  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Compania 
General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  O.  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd., 
Java-China-Japan  Line,  C.  M.  S.  N.  Co..  Ltd.,  Ellerman 
Bucknall,  U.  K.  ports ;  C.  P.  O.  S.,  Ltd.,  Toyo  Kisen  Kai- 
sha,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  O.  S.  K.,  C.  N.  Co.,  Ltd., 
and  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Nederland  &  Rotterdam- 
Lloyd,  Royal  Mail  Lines,  N.  Y.  K. 

Consular  Representation:  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Chile,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Turkey. 

The  piers  and  anchorages  above  referred  to  are  pro- 
tected from  bad  weather  by  a  breakwater  which  runs  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River  in  a  semi-circle  for  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile. 


MARSHHELD 

Oregon  (Coot  Bay) 

Population :    7,500. 

Latitude  43  degrees  21  minutes  15  seconds  north,  longi- 
tude 124  degrees  20  minutes  30  seconds  west. 

Depth  of  Harbor:  32  feet  on  Coos  Bay  bar,  25  feet  at 
low  water  inside  harbor  and  at  wharves. 

Customs  Representative:    W.  A.  Clark. 

Docks,  Piers  and  Wharves :  Port  of  Coos  Bay  Dock,  150 
feet  long,  with  warehouse  50x100  feet.  Ocean  Dock,  owjied 
by  Rejoiolds  Development  Co.,  540  feet  long,  with  ware- 
house 80-160  feet.  Terminal  Dock  owned  by  C.  A.  Smith 
Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  1,000  feet  long,  with  ware- 
house 100x266  feet.  Railroad  Dock,  owned  by  Southern 
Pacific  Ry.,  70x600  feet,  warehouse  60x140  feet. 

Steamship  Lines:  Arrow  Line  S.  S.  Co.,  Coos  Bay 
Eureka  S.  S.  Co.,  Macleay  Estate  S.  S.  Co.,  C.  F.  Mc- 


George,  agent.  Parr-McCormick  S.  S  Co.,  Ocean  Dock 
Terminal  and  Supply  Company,  agent.  Several  lumber 
companies  have  vessels  calling  as  business  offers. 

Oil  Docks:  Standard  Oil  Co.,  wharf  and  warehouse. 
Union  Oil  Co.,  wharf  and  warehouse. 

List  of  charges:  Anchorage,  none.  Wharfage,  20c  per 
ton  general  freight.  Dockage,  $4  per  day.  Stevedormg 
labor  60c,  overtime  90c  per  hour.  Cartage,  60c  per  ton. 
Towing,  50c  per  ton,  gross  tonnage.  Fresh  water,  first 
200  cubic  feet,  40c  per  100  cubic  feet ;  next  300  cubic  feet. 
25c  per  100  cubic  feet;  next  1,500  cubic  feet,  15c  per  100 
cubic  feet;  next  18,000  cubic  feet,  12c  per  100  cubic  feet; 
next  20,000  cubic  feet,  9c  per  100  cubic  feet;  next  40,000 
cubic  feet,  6c  per  10  cubic  feet. 

Railroad  Connections:  Southern  Pacific  Ry.  from  Eu- 
gene. 

Foundries  with  capacity  to  turn  out  all  kinds  of  marine 
castings;  two  large  machine  shops  equipped  to  handle  all 
kinds  of  heavy  marine  and  mill  work. 

Pilotage.  Masters  of  vessels  running  into  Coos  Bay  reg- 
ularly do  not  require  or  use  pilots,  and  at  present  have  no 
regular  licensed  pilot.  Captain  Carl  Egenhoff  of  the  sea- 
going launch,  "Wollverine"  sometimes  pilots  strangers  over 
the  bar  and  up  the  bay  at  a  very  reasonable  charge. 


MAZATLAN 

Mexico 

Population:    20,000. 

Position:  Latitude  16  degrees  north,  longitude  129  de- 
grees west. 

Pilotage  is  compulsory.  Each  ship  pays  $12.00  Mexican 
currency  per  meter  of  draft  for  entrance  and  an  equal 
sum  for  clearance. 

For  dispatch  Mexican  currency  per  ton  gross.  For  san- 
itary dues  2c  Mexican  currency  per  net  ton.  For  bill  of 
health  $5.00  Mexican  currency.  For  clearance  by  captain 
of  the  port  $8.00  Mexican  currency.  The  above  applies  to 
entrance  from  and  clearance  to  foreign  ports. 

For  vessels  trading  on  the  Mexican  coast  alone  or  enter- 
ing any  Mexican  port  after  the  first,  the  following  charges 
are  made:  For  entrance  and  clearance,  each,  $12.00  per 
meter  of  draft,  Mexican  currency.  For  sanitary  dues  Ic 
per  net  ton,  Mexican  currency.  For  bill  of  health  $3.00 
Mexican  currency.  For  clearance  by  captain  of  the  port 
$8.00  Mexican  currency. 

Lighterage  charges  are  $3.00  per  ton  Mexican  currency. 

Stevedores  receive  75c  Mexican  currency  per  hour  with 
double  time  for  night  or  holiday  work. 

Customs  agent's  charges  for  dispatching  ship,  $50.00 
Mexican  currency. 

Launches  charge  $1.00  Mexican  currency  each  way  be- 
tween ship  and  store,  for  each  passenger,  and  50c  and  25c 
respectively  per  trunk  and  suitcase. 

There  is  no  wharf  here  for  the  use  of  seagoing  vessels, 
so  that  these  must  anchor  from  one  to  two  miles  from  the 
place  of  landing  passengers  and  cargo. 

For  loading  and  unloading,  lighters  are  used  which  carry 
the  goods  directly  to  the  customer's  warehouse  door,  being 
packed  inside  from  the  lighters  on  the  backs  of  men.  At 
very  low  tide  the  men  have  to  wade  through  the  water 
from  100  to  200  feet  from  the  warehouses  to  the  lighters. 
Lighter  service  is  very  good  when  only  one  ship  cornes 
into  port  per  day,  but  when  there  are  two  or  three  ships 
at  a  time  it  is  very  slow  work  loading  or  unloading.  The 
lighters  can  handle  about  1,000  tons  in  a  day  of  12  hours. 

The  imports  of  Mazatlan  are  general  merchandise,  mining 
machinery  and  supplies,  farming  implements,  drugs,  and 
various  items  of  less  importance. 

The  principal  exports  are  silver  and  gold  bullion,  garban- 
zos  (split  peas),  tomatoes,  ores  of  several  important  kinds, 
ixtle  fiber,  sugar,  fish,  wax,  pearls  and  cocoanuts. 

Some  of  the  principal  importing  firms  are  Victor  Patron, 
Fco.  Echeguren  y  Cia.,  Sues.,  Antonia  de  la  Pena,  Sues., 
Elorza  y  Cia.,  Carlos  Fritsch,  Charles  Brener  and  Luis 
Reynaud. 
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The  following  countries  have  consular  representatives  in 
Mazatlan  at  the  present  time :  United  States,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Norway,  Italy  and 
Germany. 

The  following  transportation  lines  have  the  following 
ships  touching  at  this  port: 

Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro, 
tonnage,  457;  San  Gabriel,  tonnage,  485. 

The  Mexican,  Central  American,  Ecuador  and  Colombia 
Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  The  General  Forbes, 
tonnage,  2,070;  The  Sinaloa,  tonnage,  2,070. 

The  Fair  and  Moran  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  The 
Alliance,   tonnage,  679;   The  Costa   Rica,   tonnage,    1,783. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  San  Francisco,  The 
San  Jose,  tonnage  2,061  gross  tons,  1,538  net  tons;  The 
San  Juan,  tonnage  2,076  gross  tons,  1,496  net  tons;  The 
City  of  Para,  tonnage  3,352  gross  tons,  2,505  net  tons; 
The  Newport,  tonnage  2,735  gross  tons,  1,806  net  tons; 
The  Peru,  tonnage  3,528  gross  tons,  2,540  net  tons. 

Cia.  Navegacion  del  Pacifico,  Salina  Cruz,  Mexfco,  Peno- 
tepa,  tonnage,  500;  San  Cosme,  tonnage  150;  Josefina, 
tonnage  120;  Ramon  Cordova,  tonnage  255;  Acapulco,  ton- 
nage about  255. 

The  Mexican  Trading  Co.,  San  Francisco,  The  Fair- 
haven,  tonnage,  437. 

All  of  these  lines  except  the  one  named  before  the  last 
touch  at  United  States,  Mexican  and  Central  American 
ports.  

MEDAN 

bland  of  Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Imlies 

Belawan  is  the  port  of  entry. 

Population:     28,500.     Europeans,  1,500. 

Situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  it  is  the  chief 
city  and  capital  of  the  government  Agriculture  is  the  lead- 
ing industry,  the  work  being  performed  by  imported  labor. 
The  tobacco  plant  produces  the  greatest  yield,  with  an 
average  production  of  about  41,000,000  pounds,  valued  at 
about  55,000,000  guilders.  Other  important  items  of  ex- 
port are  rubber,  coffee,  copra,  gambier  and  fish. 

There  is  regular  steamer  service  to  Penang,  Sabang, 
Singapore  and  to  ports  of  Java. 


MELBOURNE 

Victoria,  Australia 

Position:     Latitude  Zl  degrees  49  minutes  53  seconds 
south,  longitude  144  degrees  58  minutes  32  seconds  east. 
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Population :     Melbourne  and  suburbs,  708,240. 

Melbourne  is  on  the  River  Yarra,  which  falls  into  Hob- 
son's  Bay,  at  the  head  of  Port  Phillip.  Distance  from 
Liverpool  by  the  Cape,  11,555  miles;  by  Suez  Canal, 
11,175  miles. 

Vessels  of  11  feet  draft  at  ordinary  tides,  and  fre- 
quently those  of  13^  feet  draft,  can  ascend  as  far  as 
Melbourne.  Above  that  draft  and  up  to  24  feet,  they 
discharge  and  load  alongside  the  pier  in  Hobson's  Bay, 
where  there  is  good  holding  ground  of  soft  mud.  The 
depth  in  the  bay  is  three  to  five  fathoms.  Southerly  gales 
sometimes  send  in  sufficient  sea  to  interrupt  traffic 

Geelong  stands  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  on  the  west  side 
of  Port  Phillip,  about  46  miles  southwest  of  Melbourne. 
The  harbor  is  well  sheltered,  and  the  Hopetown  channel 
will  admit  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water,  and  by 
choosing  a  proper  time  of  tide  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of 
water  can  pass  through. 

The  least  depth  of  water  in  the  fairway  channel  to  Port 
Phillip   is   27    feet. 

Within  the  port  of  Melbourne,  including  Port  Mel- 
bourne and  Williamstown,  there  is  wharfage  accommoda- 
tion for  85  vessels  of  different  sizes  and  draft  of  water 
to  lay  safely  afloat,  each  having  a  quay  berth  at  the  same 
time,  where  cargo  may  be  discharged  according  to  its 
nature  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  200  tons  per  diem.  Ves- 
sels calling  at  Melbourne  discharge  and  load  general  cargo 
at  the  railway  pier.  Port  Melbourne,  or  proceed  uo  the 
river  to  the  Victoria  docks.  Wheat  ships  load  at  Williams- 
town  pier  or^  at  Geelong. 

Melbourne,  36  vessels,  ranging  from  100  to  3,000  tons; 
greatest  draft  of  water  20  feet. 

Port  Melbourne,  10  vessels,  ranging  from  100  to  3,000 
tors;  greatest  draft  of  water,  19  feet. 

Melbourne  &  Hobson's  railway  pier,  15  vessels,  ranging 
from  100  to  2,000  tons ;  greatest  draft  of  water,  26  feet 

Williamstown  railway  piers,  18  vessels,  ranging  from 
1,000  to  2,000  tons;  greatest  draft  of  water,  26  feet. 

Williamstown  pier,  4  vessels,  ranging  from  100  to  200 
tons;  greatest  draft  of  water,  14  feet. 

Total  wharfage  available  for  shipping,  38,300  feet. 

Construction  of  floating  dock  has  been  approved. 

There  are  two  patent  slips  and  a  floating  dock  in  Hob- 
son's  Bay,  and  two  graving  docks  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Yarra.  Vessels  of  2,000  tons  and  under  can  have 
every  description  of  repairs,  above  or  under  water, 
promptly  effected. 

Commissions:  On  freight  or  charter  procured  for  ves- 
sels, and  freight  or  passage  money  collected,  5  per  cent 
On  freight  paid  at  port  of  departure,  254  per  cent.  On 
ship^s  disbursements  and  outfits,  when  not  in  funds,  5 
per  cent;  same,  when  in  funds,  254  per  cent. 

Interest:  On  advances  for  duty,  freight  and  lighterage, 
and  on  accounts  current  per  annum,  10  per  cent 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Sea  to  bay  254d.  per  ton  on 
net  regular  tonnage  up  to  5,000  tons;  then  Id.  per  ton 
for  each  additional  ton.  Minimum,  £2/10/-.  River  pilot- 
age, 5>gd.  per  ton  with  maximum  of  £3/10/-  and  a  mini- 
mum of  £1.  For  sailers,  4j4d.  per  net  regular  ton  (in- 
wards or  outwards). 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  rates  (or  wharf  dues),  }^d. 
per  ton  gross  per  day  (oversea),  Y^A.  per  ton  gross  per 
day  (interstate).  Light  dues  (called  tonnage  dues),  6d 
per  ton  levied  every  six  months.  Customs,  clearance  in 
or  out  £5:5  (in  ballast)  in  or  out  £2:2.  Berthage,  54d. 
per  ton  per  day  gross  regular. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  1/6  to  3/10  per 
ton.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  X/Wi  to  4/6  per  ton. 
Overtime  cost  per  hour,  2/1054  to  4/-  per  hour.  Cost 
per  hour  for  general  labor,  2/-  to  2/3  per  hour.  Lighter- 
age, cost  per  ton,  4/-.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per 
day,"  £4:4:0. 

Rent  of  Wharf  Sheds:  £14  for  first  day  out  and  10/- 
for  each  subsequent  quarter  day  that  vessel  is  berthed. 

Consular  Representation:  Consuls-General  of  Belgium, 
China,  Holland,  Norway,  Russia;  Consuls  of  tfnited 
States  (William  C.  Magelssen),  Chile,  Greece,  Guatemala. 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Portugal,  Serbia, 
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Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay;  Vice-Consuls  of 
France,  Paraguay,  Denmark  and  Consul-General  of  Ecua- 
dor. 

Wharfage  is  charged  on  all  goods  imported  or  exported 
with  the  following  exceptions :  Firewood,  goods  belonging 
to  His  Majesty's  government,  passengers'  luggage,  guano, 
bones,  bonedust,   live  stock. 

Imports:  General  merchandise,  drapery,  tea,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  oil,  (mineral  and  vegetable). 

Exports:  Wheat,  flour,  leather,  wool,  tallow,  frozen 
meat,  butter,  cheese  and  jam. 

Names  of  Importers:  Messrs.  James  Henty  &  Co. 
(general),  Messrs.  Banks  &  Co.  (drapery)  and  Messrs. 
Briscoe  &  Co.   (ironmongery). 

Names  of  Exporters:  Messrs.  John  Darling  &  Son 
(wheat),  Messrs.  Anglis  &  Co.  (meat),  Victorian  Butter 
Factories  Co-op.  Co.  Ltd.  (butter)  and  Messrs.  Dalgety 
&  Co.  Ltd.  (wool  and  produce). 

Lines  of  Steamers:  Aberdeen  White  Star,  London; 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London; 
Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  London;  Australian 
Oriental  Line,  Manila  and  China;  Commonwealth  &  Do- 
minion Line,  United  Kingdom;  Royal  Packet  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  Java,  etc;  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Japan;  East- 
ern &  Australian  Steamship  Co.,  China;  Federal  &  Shire 
Line,  London;  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Liverpool; 
Swedish  Trans-Atlantic  Line,  Gothenburg. 

There  are  two  private  graving  docks  520x61  feet  and 
430x52  feet,  also  one  government  graving  dock  470x80x26 
feet  These  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  boats  o.'  all 
sizes  used  in  the  trade. 


MIIKE 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  14  seconds  north,  longi- 
tude 130  degrees  23  minutes  17  seconds  east. 

Accommodation:  Wet  dock,  water  area,  32  acres. 
Depth  at  entrance  and  at  dock,  28  feet  at  low  tide ;  18  feet 
in  channel  at  low  water..  Width  of  dock  gate,  66  feet; 
width  of  channel,  150  feet.  Quay  wall,  1,380  feet  long 
has  berthing  space  for  four  steamers  up  to  10,000  tons. 
Three  berths  for  bunkering,  and  one  for  discharging 
general  cargo  and  taking  coke  aboard.  Electric  coal  trans- 
porter has  capacity  of  15,000  tons  per  day.  Four  tugs  are 
maintained  for  attending  large  vessels  without  charge. 

Imports:     Sugar,  rice,  cotton,  manure. 

Exports:     Coal,  coke,  charcoal,  chemicals,  zinc. 


MOKPO 

Chosen 

Population:    13,000. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  25  sen  per  regular  ton. 
Loading  and  discharging,  58  sen  per  ton. 

Accommodation:  Good  harbor  despite  18  foot  rise 
and  fall  of  tide.  It  is  accessible  to  vessels  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6,000  tons.  Depth  at  the  entrance  is  15  fathoms  and 
at  berth,  8  to  12  fathoms. 

Imports:  Cotton  yarn,  cotton  manufactures,  wood, 
sugar,  wheat  flour. 

Exports:     Beans,  rice,  raw  cotton,  seaweed. 


MONTEREY 

California 

Population :     6,000. 

Position:  Latitude  36  degrees  37  minutes  30  seconds 
north,  longitude  121  degrees  52  minutes  seconds  west. 

Distances:  San  Francisco,  125  miles  by  rail  north.  Port 
San  Luis,  112  miles  south. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage,  safe  in  all  storms,  and  20 
to  40  feet  of  water  at  wharves  at  low  tide. 

Steamship  Line:     Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 

Wharves:  Municipal  Wharf,  capacity  250  tons;  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Dock,  capacity  500  tons. 

Railroad  Connections:     Southern  Pacific  Coast  Line. 

Industries:    Consist  of  fish  canneries,  mostly  sardines. 

Port  Charges:  Water,  $1.50  per  1,000  gallons  Steve- 
doring labor,  50  cents  per  hour.  Wharfage,  50  cents  per 
ton  on  general  merchandise;  25  cents  per  1,000  feet  on 
lumber.  Cartage,  50  cents  to  $1  a  ton;  50  cents  per  ton 
wharfage;  \]4  cent  per  gross  tonnage  of  vessel  for  dock- 
age. 

U.  S.  Government  is  to  construct  a  breakwater,  which 
will  make  the  port  the  most  available  one  in  California. 

An  independent  railroad  to  the  interior  now  seems 
assured. 

Ample  Wharfage  and  Dockage  Space:  24  feet  of  water. 
A  safe  refuge  in  time  of  storm.  No  bar  nor  reefs.  May 
be  entered  without  a  Government  pilot  in  any  kind  of 
weather.    Ample  anchorage,  for  ships  of  greatest  draft. 


MURORAN 

Japan 

This  harbor  is  the  third  largest  in  Japan  and  is 
securely  sheltered  from  storms.  It  is  land-locked  on 
all  but  the  north-west  side,  and  by  reason  of  the  great 
depth,  the  bay  will  accommodate  any  sized  vessels. 
Vessels  are  moored  from  one-quarter  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  their  freight  is  lightered 
to  and  from  them.    The  population  is  32,300. 

Position:  Latitude  42  degrees  195^  minutes  north, 
longitude  140  degrees  57j4  minutes  east. 

Port  Charges:  Harbor  dues,  5  sen  per  net  reg.  ton. 
Beef,  12c,  vegetables,  24c  per  pound;  water,  60  sen  per 
ton. 

Stevedoring:    Ordinary  cargo.  35  sen. 

Accommodation:  Coaling  pier.  Floating  shearlegs  for 
discharging  weights  up  to  50  tons. 

Imports:  Pigiron,  railway  material,  iron  ore,  nickel, 
machinery. 

Exports:     Sleepers,  coal,  sulphur,  timber. 


NAGASAKI 

Japan 

Position:     Latitude    32    degrees    44    minutes    north, 
longitude  129  degrees  51  minutes  east. 
Population:     180,000. 
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First  port  of  entry  from  south  and  west.  At  head  of 
an  inlet  three  miles  long  and  from  one-half  to  one  mile 
wide.  Good  anchorage  in  any  of  small  inlets  and  in 
harbor.     Good  wharfage  and  storage  facilities. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  Steamers,  20  yen,  3% 
additional  per  each  foot  of  draft  over  12  feet;  3%  per 
every  1,000  gross  tons  over  1,000  tons.  Sailing  vessels, 
30  yen. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  5  sen  per  ten 
net  register.  Customs,  permits  for  Sunday  and  holiday, 
Y.  2  per  hour;  night  work,  Y.  4-6  per  hour.  Other 
charges,  buoy  rent,  Y.  7  per  day. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
30  sen  per  ton.  Overtime,  50  per  cent  extra.  Cost  per 
hour  for  general  labor,  15  sen.  Lighterage,  cost  per 
ton,  25  sen  per  day.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day, 
Y.  4  to  Y.  8.     Special  rates  for  heavy  lifts. 

Accommodation:  Open  anchorage  and  14  mooring 
buoys;  minimum  depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  7  fathoms. 
Large  shipbuilding  yard,  150-ton  hammer  headed  crane; 
3  floating  cranes. 

Imports:  Shipbuilding  materials,  machinery  rails, 
timber,  rice,  oil-cokes,  raw  cotton,  metals,  kerosene. 

Exports:  Cargo  and  bunker  coal,  rice,  cuttle-fish, 
dried  fish,  paper  and  general. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Mitsubishi,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha, 
Holme  Ringer  &  Co.,  Hassimoto  &  Co. 

Steamer  IJnes  Using  the  Port:  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Japan-European  Line,  Japari-Aostralian  Line,  Japan- 
Indian  Line,  Japan-New  York  Line,  Japan-Pacific  Coast 
U.  S.  A.  Line,  Japan-China  Line,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Japan-Pacific  Coast  U.  S.  A.  Line,  Japan  Coasting  Ser- 
vice, Japan-Indian  Line,  Japan-South  American  Line, 
Japan-Australian  Line,  Japan-China  Korea  Coasting 
Service;  P.  &  O.  European,  Indian  and  China  Services, 
Blue  Funnel  Line  (Alfred  Holt),  Liverpool-China-Ja- 
pan Line,  Japan-Pacific  Coast  U.  S.  A.,  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  Japan-South  American  Line,  Japan-Pacific  Coast 
U.  S.  A.  Line,  Java-China-Japan  Line,  Glen  Line,  Shire 
Line,  Ben  Line,  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  Canadian 
Pacific   Ocean    Services    Ltd.,    China    Mail. 

Consular  Representation:  Official  British.  American, 
(Edwin  L.  Neville,  consul),  Russian  and  Chinese;  Mer- 
chant, Italy,  Norwegian,  Denmark,  Belgian,  Dutch,  Por- 
tuguese, Swedish. 


NAGOYA 

Japan 

Population:    434,500. 

Port  Charges:  None  for  entering  harbor.  Vessels 
coming  inside  and  mooring  at  buoy,  3  yen  for  24  hours 
or  part  thereof;  ships  less  than  500  tons  displacement 
1.50  yen  per  12  hours,  0.75  yen  per  6  hours.  0.38  yen 
per  3  hours.  Loading  and  discharging,  10  sen  per  ton 
for  iron,  sugar,  coal;  8  sen  per  ton  for  porcelain  and 
earthenware;  1.4  sen  per  ton  for  rice;  4.5  sen  per  koku 
for  timber;  2  sen  per  koku  for  cereals. 

Accommodation:  One  3-ton  and  one  12-ton  floating 
crane.  Depth  at  entrance,  about  22^4  feet  at  low  water: 
width  of  entrance,  about  240  feet.  Depth  at  quay  and 
landing  place  for  cargo,  23  feet  at  low  water. 

Imports:  Soya  beans,  bean  cake,  rice,  sugar,  coal, 
timber,  manure,  woollen  and  worsted  yarns. 

Exports:  Woven  goods,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
wood  for  tea  boxes,  lacquered  ware,  cotton  goods, 
cotton  yarn,  matches,  clocks,  soya  and  sake. 

Nagoya  embraces  important  manufacturing  industries, 
well  known  for  their  large  output  of  porcelain  and 
cloisonne  ware. 


NANKING 

China 

Position:  Latitude  32  degrees  2  minutes  north, 
longitude  119  degrees  25  minutes  25  seconds  east. 

Population:    Estimated,  250,000. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  4  tael  per  ton. 
Wharfage,  2%  of  duty  leviable.  Loading  and  discharg- 
ing, 1/6  per  man  per  day. 

Accommodation:  Depth  at  entrance  varies  from  12 
to  25  and  harbor  is  accessible  to  such  vessels  as  arc 
able  to  pass  through  the  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

Imports:  Grey  shirtings  and  sheetings,  cotton  goods, 
railway  material,  kerosene  oil,  drills,  sugar,  metals,  hard- 
wood timber. 

Exports:  Silk  piece  goods,  steel  bars,  cylinders  and 
drums,  skins,  beans,  cigarettes,  tinned  plates,  artificial 
liquid  indigo,  machinery. 

Nanking  occupies  the  south  bank  of  the  Yangszte  river, 
about  235  miles  from  the  sea. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States  (J.  Pari 
Jamison,   consul),   Japan,    Great    Britain. 


NELSON 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  41  degrees  15  minutes  39  seconds 
south,  longitude  173  degrees  15  minutes  42  seconds  east. 

Population :     8.500. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Charged  inwards  and  outwards. 
Steamers,  Ij^^d  per  reg.  ton;  sailing  vessels,  6d;  minimum 
each  way  in  every  case,  £1  10s.  Harbor  Master's  fees 
for  removing  steamer  or  sailing  vessels  within  harbor,  120 
tons  and  up.  Id  per  reg.  ton ;  under  120,  10/. 

Port  Charges:  Light  dues,  sailing  vessels,  excepting 
inter-colonial  trading  vessels  and  coasters,  6d;  inter-co- 
lonial and  all  steamers,  excepting  coasters,  4d  ton ;  coast- 
ing vessels,  y^d  ton.  Charges  for  vessels  not  paying 
pilotage,  1/  per  ton  reg.  upon  first  arrival  half  yearly; 
for  vessels  paying  pilotage.  3j/2d  per  ton  reg.  upon  first 
arrival  half  yearly.  Berthage,  %d  per  ton  net  reg.  per 
day.    Wharfage,  according  to  kind  of  cargo. 

Accommodation :  Large  vessels  use  channel  cut  through 
Boulder  Bank,  depth  15  feet  at  low  water  ordinary  spring 
tide,  and  27  feet  at  high  water  spring  tide.  Three  whar\'es 
with  accommodation  of  1,533  feet;  5-ton  crane;  cradle  for 
vessels  to  150  tons,  130  feet  long,  6^^  ft.  draught. 

Imports:     General  merchandise. 

Exports:  Wool,  flax,  gold,  frozen  meat,  grain,  hops, 
fruit. 
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NEWCASTLE 

New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  32  degrees  56  minutes  south, 
longitude  151  degrees  45  minutes  east. 

Population:  Newcastle  proper  12,315;  Newcastle  with 
suburbs  69,800. 

Entrance:  Newcastle  entrance  is  easily  recognized  by 
day  by  a  remarkable  headland  named  "Nobby  Head" 
in  latitude  32  degrees  55  minutes  15  seconds  south; 
longitude  151  degrees  49  mijnutes  15  seconds  east;  and 
on  which  stands  a  white  circular  lighthouse  115  feet 
above  high  water,  and  from  it  is  shown  a  white  occult- 
ing Hght,  visible  12  seconds  and  obscured  3  seconds,  for 
a  distance  of  17  miles. 

Harbor:  Newcastle  harbor  has  been  vastly  improved 
during  recent  years,  the  entrance  particularly  having 
received  special  attention,  both  as  regards  deepening 
and  lighting. 

^  There  are  now  23  feet  6  inches  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  with  the  fairway  towers  in  line  (correct  magnetic 
bearing  North  42  degrees  East  and  South  42  degrees 
West),  which  enables  vessels  of  heavy  draft  to  nego- 
tiate the  entrance  during  both  spring  and  neap  tides, 
as  the  former  rise  average  5  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
latter  3  feet  6  incfies. 

Wharfage:  Provision  for  the  shipment  of  coal  con- 
sists of  2.000  feet  of  wharfage,  with  a  depth  of  28  feet 
on  the  east  side  of  the  inner  basin,  upon  which  are 
erected  six  movable  25-ton  hydraulic  cranes,  capable  of 
loading  200  tons  per  hour.  In  addition  there  are  5,500 
feet  of  wharfage  on  the  east  side  of  Carrington,  with 
deep  water  frontage  provided  with  10  hydraulic  cranes 
of  from  15  to  25  tons  capacity,  and  one  McMyler  hoist, 
capable  of  loading  200  tons  per  hour.  Wharfage  pro- 
vided for  the  loading  and  discharging  of  cargoes  other 
than  coal  consist  of  King's  wharf,  3,000  feet,  depth  of 
water  25  feet  L.  W.  S.,  and  Lee  wharf,  1,200  feet  with  a 
depth  of  water  30  feet  L.  W.  S.,  upon  which  are  cargo 
sheds.  All  wharfage  of  the  port  is  connected  with  the 
main  railway  system  of  the  state. 

Twenty-four  hundred  feet  of  coal-loading  wharfage 
is  now  under  construction,  half  of  which  is  nearing 
completion. 

Six  electric  cranes  with  a  lifting  height  of  70  feet  are 
ordered  for  this  wharfage. 

Steamers  Calling  for  Bunkers  Only 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Inward,  Ij^d.  per  ton;  out- 
ward, lJ4d.  per  ton.  Maximum,  £25.  Removals:  1500 
tons  and  over   £4/10/-  (maximum)  each. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  ^d.  per  ton  per  day 
on  gross  register,  payable  every  quarter  of  a  day.  No 
State  Harbor  and   Light  Rates  are  payable. 

Discharging  or  Loading  Coal 

Pilotage:  2j^d.  per  ton  on  net.  reg.:  maximum,  £25, 
inwards  or  outwards.  Removals,  1500  tons  and  over, 
£4/10/-  maximum  each.  Tonnage  dues  are  payable 
on  gross  reg.  tonnage  at  ^d.  per  ton  per  day,  payable 
every  quarter  of  a  day.  Towage,  £5  for  one  tug,  and 
£9  for  two  tugs,  and  £1  extra  if  overtime  required. 
Boatmen,  charge  for  running  lines,  10/-  per  shift.  If 
two  men  are  required,  £1  is  charged.  Trimming  rates, 
10V2d.  for  bunkers  only;  53^d.  for  full  cargo  and  bunker. 
Any  wheeling  to  be  done  is  charged  extra.  State 
harbor  and  light  rates  are  payable  4d.  per  ton  on  net 
reg.  once  in  every  6  months  in  one  port  only  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Accommodation:  Depth  of  water  on  bar  neap  tide? 
27  feet,  spring  tides  29  feet.  Alongside  d(>cks  28  and 
30  feet 

Imports:  Lumber,  manufactured  goods,  hardware, 
glass  and  earthenware. 

Export:     Coal,  coke,  copper,  wool,  tallow,  hides. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  I).  Cohen 
&  Co.,  Frederick  Ash  Ltd.,  Caledonian  Collieries,  Aber- 
main  Collieries,  Wallsend  Collieries,  West  Wallsend. 


Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Adelaide  S.  S.  Co. 
Ltd.,  Australian  ports;  Australian  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  Austra- 
lian ports;  Union  S.  S.  Co.,  Australian  and  American 
ports. 

Loading  or  unloading  redwood  or  Oregon  pine  3/6 
per  100  feet.  B.  M.,  case  oil  2/2  per  ton,  22  cases  consti- 
tuting a  ton.  Storage  charges  1/-  per  ton  after  48  hours. 

United  States  Consul:  Lucien  N.  Sullivan. 


NEWCHWANG 
Manchuria 

Yingkow  is  now  the  port  owing  to  silting  of  the  coast. 

Position:  Latitude  40  degrees  40  minutes  38  seconds 
north,  longitude  122  degrees  15  minutes  30  seconds  east. 

Population:    80,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory,  inwards,  steamers,  3  to  4 
taels  per  foot;  sailing  vessels,  4  to  5  taels  per  foot; 
outwards,  steamers,  4  taels;  sailing  vessels,  5  taels  per 
foot.    All  charges  plus  25%  surtax. 

Pert  charges:  No  local.  Tonnage  dues  are  the  same 
as  Canton. 

Accommodation:  From  December  to  March  the  port 
is  closed  on  account  of  ice.  Depth  on  bar  at  low  water 
spring  tide  7  feet;  spring  rise,  12j4  feet:  neap  8^2  feet. 
Deep  anchorage,  about  one-half  mile  from  the  town. 
There  are  buoys  in  the  River  Liao  fcr  all  the  passage  up 
to  the  harbor. 

Imports:  Matches,  metals,  sugar,  cotton,  kerosene, 
cotton  goods,  woollen  goods,  aniline  dyes,  artificial 
indigo. 

Exports:  Coal,  bristles,  beans,  bean  oil,  bean  cake, 
tobacco,  wild  silk,  millet,  sesame. 

Newchwang  is  located  in  the  province  of  Fengtien, 
about  13  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  River,  and 
navigation  on  the  river  generally  is  closed  from  Decem- 
ber to  March.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  commercial  activities  of  the  port,  such  a  situa- 
tion being  relieved  by  railway  communication  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  the 
Government  Railways  of  North  China.  There  is  daily 
communication  with  Peking,  Tientsin,  Mukden,  Dairen, 
Port  Arthur,  Tiehling  and  Kuanchehgtze.  The  Chinese 
government  Railway  maintains  a  station  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  South  Manchurian  station  is 
on  the  south  side  one  mile  from  the  Custom  House. 
The  country  surrounding  Newchwang  is  flat.    The  climate 
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is  not  extreme,  the  summers  being  mild  and  though 
the  weather  becomes  severe  in  the  winter,  the  tempera- 
ture rarely  falls  farther  than  15  degrees  below  zero. 

Beans,  millet,  maize  and  their  by-products  represent 
the  principal  articles  of  exportation,  and  more  recently 
steps  have  been  taken  looking  toward  the  exploitation 
of  Fushan  coal.  Minor  exports  include  native  medi- 
cines, wild  and  refuse  silk,  skins,  and  fur,  and  ginseng. 

There  is  a  project  pending  for  the  dredging  of  the  bar 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liao  river  and  other  improvements 
for  the  facilitation  of  water  transportation. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  Denmark, 
Great  Britain,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Russia. 
Sweden,  France  (consul  residing  at  Mukden). 


NEW  PLYMOUTH 

New  Zealand 

Population:    5,283. 

Position :  Latitude  39  degrees  4  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 174  degrees  5  minutes  east. 

This  port  is  the  outlet  for  the  dairying  and  butter  pro- 
ducing district  of  the  North  Island. 

Pilotage:  Sailing  vessels,  inwards  and  outwards,  3d 
per  ton  reg. ;  steamers,  V/zd. 

Port  charges:  4d  per  ton  reg.,  payable  half  yearly. 
Wharfage,  2/  per  ton.  Water,  5/  per  1,000  gallons.  Labor, 
1/6  per  hour.     Railway  carriage  from  wharf  to  town,  3/. 

Accommodation:  The  harbor  is  not  the  best.  Break- 
water harbor  for  ships  up  to  2,000  tons.  Anchorage  in  8 
to  9  fathoms,  1  to  154  mile  offshore.  Wooden  wharf,  1,000 
feet  long.  Five-ton  crane.  Wharf  accommodation,  2,000 
feet. 

Imports:     Coal,  general. 

Exports:     Butter,  cheese,  frozen  meat,  wool. 


NEW  WESTMINSTER 

British  Cohimbia 

Latitude  49  decrees  north,  longitude  123  degrees  east. 

Population:  ISjOOO. 

Pilotage :   Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  Customs,  $1  for  clearance  of  vessels  to 
foreign  destination. 

Imports:  Machinery,  boiler  plates,  dry  goods,  vege- 
tables, hardware,  flour,  feed,  engines,  wines  and  spirits, 
toys. 

Exports:     Lumber,  fish,  vegetables,  ore. 

Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Canadian  Western 
Lumber  Co.  Ltd.,  Dominian  Products  Ltd.,  T.  H.  Smith 
Co.,  Cunningham  Hardware  Co.,  T.  J.  Trapp  &  Co.  Ltd., 
Brackman  Ker  Milling  Co. 

New  Westminster  Harbor  is  situated  a  dozen  miles  from 
salt  water  on  the  Fraser  River,  and  less  than  20  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  the  city  has  a  population  of  15,000,  and 
is  the  market  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  where 
fruit  growing  and  miscellaneous  farming  is  the  principal 
industry  of  some  70,000  people  The  salmon  fishing  is 
another  important  industry,  there  being  30  canneries  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser.  The  city 
is  also  the  center  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the  coast, 
there  being  amongst  other  large  mills,  that  of  the  Fraser 
Mills,  which  is  probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  Some 
80  industries  of  various  character  make  employment  for 
one-fifth  of  the  city's  population  and  provide  an  annual 
wage  output  of  over  $3,000,000. 


NIIGATA 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  37  degrees  55  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 139  degrees  3  minutes  east. 

Population:     64,379. 

Accommodation:  It  is  necessary  for  vessels  above 
300  tons  to  anchor  one-half  mile  to  one  mile  offshore 
(outside  of  projecting  banks).  Improvements  are  under 
way. 


Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  5c  per  ton;  15c  freeing 
vessels  for  one  year.  Loading,  46c  per  ton;  discharging 
by  lighter,  55c  per  ton. 

Imports:  Sugar,  oil  cake,  phosphorite,  metal  manu- 
factures, salted  fish,  woven  goods,  rice,  beans,  wheat 
bran. 

Exports:  Sulphuric  acid,  rice,  soy,  metal,  wooden 
manufactures. 

Niigata  is  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Echigo,  main  island  of  Japan. 
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NINGPO 
China 

On  Yung  river  about  12  miles  from  the  mouth.  The 
distance  to  Shanghai  is  140  miles.  Position,  latitude  29 
degrees  55  minutes  north,  longitude  121  degrees  30 
minutes  east. 

Population:    240,000. 

Pilotage:  $6.00  per  foot  from  Square  Island,  and 
vice  versa. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  28c  per  ton  for  vessels 
over  150  tons.     Other  charges  same  as  Shanghai. 

Accommodation:  Harbor  will  admit  vessels  drawing 
17  feet  at  half  spring  tide.  Depth  at  quays,  20  feet. 
Spring  rise,  12  feet. 

Imports:    Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  dried  fruits. 

Exports:  Tea,  medicines,  fish,  silk,  rush  mats,  inlaid 
furniture,  stone,  beans,  raw  cotton. 


NOME 

Alaska 


Latitude  64  degrees  30  minutes  north,  longitude  165  de- 
grees west. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  2,372  miles. 

Population  (summer),  2,700. 

Harbor:  Located  on  Seward  peninsula  in  Bering  sea, 
and  open  to  navigation  but  five  months  of  the  year.  Head- 
quarters for  mining  camps.  Connected  with  United  States 
by  cable  and  wireless. 


NORTH  BEND  (Coos  Bay) 
Oregon 

Latitude,  43  degrees  25  minutes  north,  longitude  124 
degrees  13  minutes  west. 

Population:    4,000. 

Pilotage:     Not  compulsory. 

Port  charges:  Tonnage  or  wharfage  dues,  $2.50 
minimum  charge  for  docking  vessel.  No  anchorage. 
Other  charges:  Water,  by  meter.  Towing,  50c  per  ten 
gross  tonnage.  Wharfage,  20c  per  ton  general  freight. 
Cartage,  50c  per  ton. 
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Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  or  discharging  cargo, 
15c  a  ton.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  80c  per 
hour.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $1.10  per  hour.  Lighter- 
age, cost  per  ton,  no  established  price.  Lighterage,  cost 
per  lighter  per  da^y,  $10  per  day. 

Accommodation:  There  is  a  total  of  about  2,740  feet 
dock  frontage  in  the  city  divided  as  follows:  Municipal 
dock,  1,040  feet  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  mean  lower 
low  water;  Bay  Park  Mill  Dock,  500  feet  with  a  depth 
of  18  feet  at  mean  lower  low  water;  Clarke  &  Calligan 
Box  Factory  Dock,  200  feet  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at 
mean  lower  low  water;  North  Bend  Mill  &  Lumber 
Company's  Dock,  500  feet  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  at 
mean  lower  low  water;  Buehner  Lumber  Co.'s  Dock, 
500  feet  with  a  depth  of  19  feet  at  mean  lower  low 
water. 

Imports:  General  merchandise,  flour,  hay,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruit,  dairy  products,  oil,  gasoline,  brick,  ce- 
ment, machinery,  iron,  lumber. 

Exports:  Lumber,  legs,  coal,  lumber  products,  dairy 
products,  animal  products,  farm  products,  fish,  cascara 
barky  wooden  vessels. 

Importing  und  Exporting  Firms:  Buehner  Lumber 
Co..  North  Bend  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  Kruse  &  Banks 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  North  Bend  Iron  Works,  Bay  Park 
Lumber  Co.,  Clark  &  Calligan  Box  Factory,  Sunrise 
Milk  Products  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  using  the  Port:  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Parr- 
McCormick,  operating  between  Portland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  calling  at  Coos  Bay  and  Eureka;  Arrow  Line, 
operating  between  Coos  Bay  and  San  Francisco;  Bueh- 
ner Lumber  Co.'s  Line,  operating  between  North  Bend 
and  San  Francisco,  McCollum  &  Painter.  Steamship 
agents. 

Shipyards:    Kruse  &  Banks. 

Customs  Representative:    W.  A.  Clark. 

The  city  has  asked  for  the  extension  of  the  Pier  Head 
Harbor  Line  fronting  the  Municipal  Dock  220  feet  out- 
ward, and  as  soon  as  this  extension  is  grranted  the  city 
contemplates  extending  the  Municipal  Dock  out  to  the 
new  line,  which  will  give  a  depth  of  24  feet  of  water 
at  mean  lower  low  water  along  the  entire  front  of  the 
Municipal  Dock.  The  Municipal  Dock  after  this  im- 
provement is  completed  will  contain  over  200,000  square 
feet  of  dock  room. 

The  Government  Engineers  report  that  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  Coos  Bay  bar  now  exceeds  30  feet  at  mean 
lower  low  water,  and  dredging  operations  by  the  Gov- 
ernment bar  dredge  "Michie"  are  still  in  progress  and 
will  be  continued  until  a  much  greater  depth  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  recent  adoption  of  the  22- foot  inner  harbor  proj- 
ect by  the  Government  with  an  ample  appropriation  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  improvement,  will  insure  a  22 
foot  depth  water  at  lower  low  water  from  the  bar  to  the 
head  of  the  bay — a  distance  of  nearly  15  miles.  The 
channel  will  have  a  mean  width  of  300  feet  with  a  wide 
turning  basin  fronting  this  city  and  Marshfield.  It  is 
expected  that  work  on  this  improvement  will  commence 
this  year. 

Railroad  Connection:  Southern  Pacific  Railway  is 
now  completed  and  in  operation  from  Eugene,  giving 
Coos  Bay  direct  connection  with  transcontinental  lines. 


OAKLAND 

California 

Population:     City,  285,000;   community,   500,000. 

Harbor:  Latitude,  37  degrees  48  minutes  5  seconds 
north,  longitude,  122  degrees  16  minutes  38  seconds 
west. 

Depth  of  Inner  Harbor:  Channel  500  feet  wide  with 
depth  of  30  feet  at  low  tide  from  entrance  at  S.  P.-W. 
P.  moles  to  Webster  St.  drawbridge. 

Channel  500  feet  wide  with  depth  of  30  feet  at  low 
tide  from  draw  bridge  to  mouth  of  Brooklyn  Basin. 

Channel  300  feet  wide,  25  feet  deep  at  low  tide  around 
both  sides  of  Government  Island  in  Brooklyn  basin 
to  Tidal  canal  entrance. 


Channel  300  feet  wide,  18  feet  deep  at  low  tide  in 
Tidal  canal  to  San  Leandro  Bay. 

Depth  of  Outer  Harbor:  Channel  300  feet  wide, 
25  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  dredged  from  point  between 
Key  Route  Pier  and  Southern  Pacific  Long  Wharf 
easterly  to  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.;  turning  basin, 
30  feet  deep  at  low  water;  channel  thence  northerly, 
180  feet  wide,  30  feet  deep  at  low  tide,  to  Union  Con- 
struction Co.,  and  Key  Route  pier,  this  section  to  be 
widened  to  360  feet  in  1919. 

Harbor  engineer,  K.  S.  Heck,  City  Hall;  Wharfinger, 
Wm.  J.  Masterson,  1st  and  Wahington  Streets. 

Government  Officials:  Collector  of  Customs,  J.  O. 
Davis;  deputy  in  charge  of  sub-port  of  Oakland,  Char- 
l«i»  A.  Kelly,  Postoffice  Bldg. 

Steamship  lines:  Albers  Bros.,  Parr-McCormick  S. 
S.  Co.,  California  Transportation  Co.,  Comyn,  Mackall 
&  Co.,  Atkins,  Kroll  &  Co.,  Burns-Philp  Co.,  A.  F. 
Thane  &  Co.,  Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co.,  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co. 

Tow  boat  companies:  Same  as  San  Francisco,  with 
addition  of  Hanlon  Barge  &  Towboat  Co.  and  Oak- 
land Launch  &  Tugboat  Co. 

Shipping  Facilities 

Frontage  Width  or 

on  water  depth  in 

Wharves: —  in  feet  feet 

Union  Construction  Co.   (Ship- 
builders)      800  40 

Parr  Terminal  Co 1417  67 

Pier  and  warehouse  under  con- 
struction   500  180 

Albers    Bros.'    Milling    Co.,    2 

story  dock 950  200 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co...  450  50 

Asiatic  wharf  877  100 

General  Cargo  Wharf  (under 

construction)    877  70 

Lumber  wharf  877  75 

Western  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  . .  375  12 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Co 500  140 

Moore  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 

Co 500  26 

Moore  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 

Co 500  50 

Moore  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock 

Co 500  40 

Howard  Co 400  60 

Howard  Co 500  110 

City  of  Oakland:— 

Livingston  Street  295  124 

Sunset  Lumber  Co. 1410  65 

Webster  Street   243  60 

Franklin  Street  263  40 

Taylor  Coal  bunkers 180  40 

Taylor  wharf  76  40 

Washington  Street 60  320 

Quay  wall  315  150 

Clay  Street 294  76 

Hogan  Lumber  Co 450  300 

Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 700  25  to  75 

D.  J.  Hanlon  Drydock  and  Ship- 
building Co 850  24 

D.  J.  Hanlon  Drydock  and  Ship- 
building Co 600  30 

D.  J.  Hanlon  Drydock  and  Ship- 
building Co 500  70 

LaRue   Wharf  and    Warehouse 

Co 414  40  to  80 

E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co 130  to  170    680 

Rhodes-Jamieson  &  Co.  30  to  40    100 

Barnes  &  Tibbitts  (shipbuilders)  325  40 

Barnes  &  Tibbitts  (shipbuilders)  325  20 

Barnes  &  Tibbitts  (shipbuilders)  325  34 

Alaska  Packers'  Assn 450  30 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corp.  .  350  36 

Bethlehem  Alameda  Plant   200  36 

Associated  Oil  Co 200  15 
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Lighterage  companies:  Hanlon  Barge  &  Towboat 
Co..  Oakland  Transportation  Co.,  W.  R.   Rideout  Co. 

Warehouse  capacity  of  various  docks — Albers,  290,000 
sq.  ft.:  Asiatic  wharf,  20,640  sq.  ft.;  Western  Pacific 
Ry.  Co.,  1800  sq.  ft.;  Howard  Co.,  30,000  sq.  ft.  (coal 
bunkers,  fuel  oil  pipelines)  ;  Webster  Street,  14,580  sq. 
ft.;  Franklin  Street,  9105  sq.  ft.;  Quay  Wall,  36,000 
sq.  ft.;  Clay  Street,  22,344  sq.  ft.;  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 
22,381   sq.  ft. 

Ship  Repair  Facilities 

Barnes  &  Tibbitts — Equipped  to  repair  wood  and 
steel  ships;  1  marine  railway,  capacity  4000  tons;  1 
marine  railway,  capacity  1100  tons;  1  marine  railway 
under  construction,  capacity  2500  tons. 

Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation — Equipped  to 
repair  wood  and  steel  ships  floating  drydock,  3000  tons 
capacity;  2  marine  railways,  capacity  2000  to  4000  tons. 

D.  J.  Hanlon  Drydock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.— Equipped 
to  repair  steel  and  wooden  vessels  and  all  kinds  of 
machinery;  marine  railway,  capacity  4000  tons. 

Moore  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock  Co. — Anything  in 
repair  work,  except  that  necessitating  docking  vessels 
over  4000  tons;  drydock  of  15,000  tons  capacity  under 
construction;   marine   railway,   capacity  4000  tons. 

Union  Construction  Co. — Equipped  to  do  general 
ship  repair  work. 

Railroad  connections:  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Western 
Pacific  Ry.;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.;  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Terminal  Rys.;  Oakland,  Antioch  & 
•  Eastern  Ry.  Cc. 

Industries  adjacent  to  shipping:  American  Manga- 
nese Steel  Co.,  Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  National 
Pole  Co.,  Clements  &  Son  (cocoanut  oil),  Coos  Bay 
Lumber  Co.,  U.  S.  Concrete  Shipyard,  Government  Is- 
land, Brooklyn  Basin;  Dow  Pump  &  Diesel  Engine  Co.; 
Uaion  Gas  Engine  Co.;  K,  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.; 
California  Cotton  Mills;  Pinal  Dome  Refining  Co.;  At- 
las Imperial  Gas  Engine  Co.;  de  Fremery-Cadman  Ma- 
terials Co.;  Lawrence  Warehouse  Co.;  American  Cream- 
ery Machinery  Co.;  Hogan  Lumber  Co.;  Empire  Foun- 
dry Co.;  United  Iron  Works;  Standard  Brass  Casting 
Co.;  Phoenix  Iron  Works;  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.; 
California  Fruit  Canners  Association;  Standard  Under- 
ground Cable  Co.;  California  Packing  Corporation;  Jud- 
son  Mfg.  Co.  (steel);  California  Paint  Co.;  Paraffine 
Paint  Co.;  Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.;  Mercantile  Box 
Co.;  and  various  other  industries  to  the  number  of  1,450. 
There  are  166  different  lines  of  manufacturing  carried 
on  in  the  industrial  community  of  which  Oakland  is 
the  center.  Leading  lines— Shipbuilding,  motor  cars, 
lumber,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  food  pro- 
ducts, building  materials,  textiles,  wearing  apparel, 
printing  and  publishing,  chemical  products,  salt,  paper 
products,  petroleum  products,  rubber  products,  paint, 
fertilizer,  leather  products,  sugar,  creamery  supplies, 
etc. 

Expenditures  (outside  of  railroads  and  private  cor- 
porations) on  harbor  to  date: 

U.    S.    Government    $4,527,068.35 

City    of    Oakland    $2,653,000.00 

Total    $7,180,068.35 

New  Municipal  quay  wall;  at  foot  of  Clay  St.;  most 
ideal  combination  of  shipping  facilities  to  be  found. 
The  wall  is  1,928  feet  long,  with  27  feet  of  water  at 
low  tide,  and  the  very  latest  type  of  fender  system. 
Two  fireproof  warehouses,  90x400  feet,  with  tracks  at 
shipside  as  well  as  in  rear  of  sheds.  Very  latest  type 
of  water  system  for  supplying  vessels  and  for  fire  pro- 
tection, supplemented  for  the  latter  purpose  by  a  high 
pressure  salt  water  system  which  runs  along  First  St. 
3(X)  feet  north  of  the  wall.  Up-to-date  oil  system  for 
supplying  vessels;  coal  bunkers  at  west  end  and  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  principal  wholesale  and  business 
section. 


Rates  of  Dockage 

Sec.  10.  The  rates  of  dockage  in  the  Harbor  of  the 
City  of  Oakland  shall  be,  for  a  da;yr  of  twenty-four  (24) 
hours,  or  any  part  thereof,  including  Sundays,  holidays 
and  rainy  days,  as  follows: 

For  all  ocean  vessels,  steam  or  sail,  of  two  hundred 
net  registered  tons  or  under,  2  cents  per  ton;  for  all 
such  vessels  of  over  two  hundred  net  registered  tons, 
$4.00  for  the  first  two  hundred  tons  and  three  quarters 
of  a   cent   for  each   additional    ton. 

For  all  bay  and  river  steamboats  and  barges  used 
for  carrying  freight  or  passengers,  of  two  hundred 
tons  or  under,  under-deck  tonnage  measurement,  2 
cents  per  ton  on  such  measurement;  for  all  such  ves- 
sels of  over  two  hundred  tons,  under-deck  tonnage 
measurement,  $4.(X)  for  the  first  two  hundred  tons,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  each  additional  ton. 

Full  rates  shall  be  charged  as  follows: 

(1)  Vessels  with  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a  public 
wharf   or   landing   while   discharging  cargo. 

(2)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a 
public  wharf  or  landing  while  discharging  or  taking  on 
passengers  and  baggage. 

(3)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a 
public  wharf  or  landing  while  discharging  passengers 
and  baggage. 

(4)  Vessels  with  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a 
public  wharf  or  landing  while  taking  on  stores,  supplies 
or  fuel  oil  for  fuel  of  such  vessel. 

(5)  Vessels  with  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a  public 
wharf  or  landing  while  lying  idle. 

(6)  Vessels  that  are  engaged  in  towing. 

(7)  Vessels  that  are  not  engaged  in  carrying  freight 
and    passengers. 

Half  rates  shall  be  charged  as  follows: 

(1)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a 
public  wharf  or  landing  while  loading  cargo. 

(2)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a 
public  wharf  or  landing  while  receiving  passengers  or 
exclusive  of  stores,  supplies  or  fuel  oil  for  fuel  of  such 
vessel. 

(3)  Vessels  with  cargo  on  board  docking  at  a 
public  wharf  or  landing  while  taking  on  an  amount  of 
cargo  equal  to  one-fifth  of  net  registered  tonnage, 
exclusive  of  stores,  supplies  or  fuel  oil  for  fuel  of  such 
vessel. 

(4)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board  while  lying  idle 
at   a   public   wharf  or   landing. 

(5)  Vessels  while  receiving  or  discharging  ballast 
or  receiving  stiffening. 

(6)  Vessels  discharging,  loading  or  lying  idle  while 
occupying  outside  berths. 

(7)  Vessels  while  moored  in  docks,  slips,  basins  or 
channels. 

(8)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board,  while  under- 
going repairs. 

(9)  Vessels  engaged  in  towing  and  vessels  not  en- 
gaged in  carrying  freight  and  passengers  are  NOT 
ENTITLED  TO  HALF  RATES. 

Dockage  commences  upon  the  vessel  when  she 
makes  fast  to  the  wharf,  or  comes  within  a  dock, 
slip,  basin  or  channel;  and  each  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter,  or  part  thereof,  constitutes  a  day's  dockage. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  for  Sundays,  holidays  or 
rainy  days. 

A  vessel  arriving  from  private  premises  will  be 
charged  at  the  same  rate  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  arriving  from  the  stream,  except  as  hereinafter  other- 
wise provided. 

Any  vessel  which  has  paid  to  the  City  of  Oakland 
one  dockage  for  any  day  may  use  and  dock  at  the 
same  or  any  other  wharf,  or  landing,  public  or  private, 
during  the  same  day,  and  leave  and  return  as  often 
as  it  may  desire,  without  being  required  to  pay  any 
additional  dockage  for  such  day;  provided,  however, 
that  any  vessel  availing  itself  of  the  privileges  under 
this  section  must  first  obtain  and  on  demand  pro- 
duce the  receipt  of  the  Wharfinger  or  Assistant  Wharf- 
inger for  the  dockage  paid  to  said  City  for  such  day. 
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Rates  of  Dockage  on  Lighters 
Sec.    11.     A    lighter   is    understood    to   be   a   vessel 

which   has   neither  power  nor   steering  equipment. 
A    dockage   rate   of  one   cent  per   ton    net   tonnage 

per  day  will  be  charged  on  all  lighters  in  the  following 

cases: 

(1)  When  discharging  or  loading  at  a  wharf. 

(2)  When  discharging  into  or  loading  from  a  ves- 
sel lying  at  a  wharf,  or  when  lying  at  a  wharf  or 
in  a  slip  with  or  without  cargo  on  board. 

(3)  When  transporting  from  a  wharf  to  a  vessel, 
or  from  a  vessel  to  a  wharf,  but  one  dockage  charge 
will  be  made  per  day. 

ToUs 

Sec.  12.  Both  a  discharging  and  a  loading  toll  shall 
be  imposed  on  all  merchandise  (including  vessels' 
stores  and  supplies  and  fuel  oil  for  such  vessel)  except 
where  otherwise  specified,  and  must  be  paid  by  the 
vessel  discharging  or  loading  same. 

Sec.  13.  A  ton  is  by  weight  2,000  pounds,  unless 
lothen^ise  specified;  by  measurement  40  cubic  feet. 

Sec.  14.  Merchandise,  for  the  purpose  of  tolls  or 
wharfage,  must  be  computed  by  weight  measurement, 
as  the  one  mode  or  the  other  will  give  the  greater 
number  of  tons. 

Sec.  15.  Of  the  following  articles  2,240  pounds  con- 
stitute a  ton:  coal,  railroad  iron,  pig  iron,  gypsum, 
asphaltum,  ores,  crude  or  boiled  sulphur,  paving  stones, 
sand,  gravel,  crushed  rock  and  ballast. 

Rates  of  Toll 
Tolls  per  Ton: 

Sec.  16.  On  the  following  merchandise  tolls  must 
be  paid  as  follows: 

On  merchandise  (except  where  otherwise 
specified),  including  vessels'  stores  and 
supplies,   and    coal    and    fuel    oil    for    such 

vessel,  per  ton    5     cents 

On   flour,  grain  and  millstuffs,  per  ton    5     cents 

On   400  pounds   or  less    1     cent 

On  800  pounds   or  less  and  more  than  400 

pounds   2    cents 

On   1200  pounds  or  less  and  more  than  800 

pounds    3    cents 

On  1600  pounds  or  less  and  more  than  1200 

pounds    4    cents 

On  2000  pounds  or  less  and  more  than  1600 

pounds    5    cents 

Tolls  on  merchandise,  when  measured  or  charged  a 
higher  rate,  to  be  collected  according  to  the  foregoing 
subdivisions: 
Tolls  Charged  Otherwise  Than  by  the  Ton. 
Sec.  17.    On  the  following  articles  tolls  must  be  paid 
as  follows: 

Fir,  redwood,  spruce,  and  all  softwood  lum- 
ber, per  1000  feet,  board  measure   10    cents 

Oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  all  hardwood  lum- 
ber,  per    1000  feet,   board   measure    20    cents 

Lumber  or  timber  discharged  in  the  water  in  any  slip, 
dock,  basin  or  channel,  the  same  as  if  discharged  on 
a  wharf. 
Piles  discharged  in  any  slip,  dock,  basin,  or 

channel,  per  pile    6    cents 

Fence  posts,  per   100. 10    cents 

Railroad  ties,  per  1000  feet  of  lumber,  board 
measure,  contained  therein    (32  or  24  feet 

to  a  tie,  according  to  size)    10    cents 

Shingles,  per  40  bundles 10     cents 

Laths,  per  60  bundles    10    cents 

Shakes,   per   100  bundles 10    cents 

Empty  barrels   (merchandise)   each    i  cent 

Empty  sugar  barrels,  each    i  cent 

Cord  wood,  per  cord   5     cents 

Tan   bark   and   stave  bolts,   per   cord    5     cents 

Fire   bricks,    per   1000    15     cents 

Fire  bricks,  discharged  from  any  vessel  lying 
at  any  wharf,  or  in  any  slip,  dock,  or  basin, 
into  another  vessel,  or  received  into  any 
such  vessel  from  any  lighter  or  other  ves- 
sel,  per    1000    7i  cents 


Bricks  (other  than  fire  bricks)  discharged  on 

or  loaded  from  any  wharf,  per    1000   10    cents 

Bricks  (other  than  fire  bricks)  discharged 
from  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf,  or  in 
any  slip,  dock  or  basin,  into  another  vessel, 
or  received  into  any  such  vessel  from  any 

lighter  or  other  vessel,  per  1000 5     cents 

Hops   in   bales,   per  bale    1     cent 

Wool  or  cotton  in  sacks,  per  sack 1     cent 

Wool  or  cotton  in  bales,  strapped,  per  bale     U  cent 
Hides  of  cattle   (green  or  dry)  per  hide....       i  cent 

Skins,    per    skin ^  cent 

Rabbit   skins,   per   bale    H  cents 

Cattle,  horses  and  mules,  per  head  5     cents 

Colts  and  calves,  under  a  year  old,  per  head     2i  cents 

Sheep  and  hogs,  per  head  1     cent 

Hay,  per  ton   10    cents 

Crushed   rock    (long  ton)    5     cents 

Reapers,  mowers,  horse-rakes,  hay  presses, 
gang  plows,  cultivators,  and  wheeled  ve- 
hicles, set  up,  each   10    cents 

Headers  and  separators,  set  up,  each    20     cents 

Charcoal,  per  35  sacks  (of  55  pounds  each)   .     5     cents 

Cement.  5  barrels  tc  the  ton,  per  ton   5     cents 

Lime,  8  barrels  to  the  ton,  per  ton   5     cents 

Beef,  pork  or  fish,  6  barrels  to  the  ton,  per 

ton   5    cents 

Sugar  or  syrup,  6  barrels  to  the  ton,  per  ton  .     5     cents 

Wine   or  liquor,   per  bbl U  cents 

Wine  or  liquor,  per  pipe    5     cents 

Cocoanuts,  per    1000,   unhusked    15     cents 

Cocoanuts,  per  1000,  husked    10    cents 

Bananas,  per  bunch    i  cent 

Salmon,  per  ton  of  2000  pounds 5     cents 

Crude  oil    (whether  in  barrels  or  bulk),  per 

ton  of  2000  pounds,  7^i  lbs.  to  gallon 5     cents 

Crude  oil,  naptha,  gasoline,  etc.,  conveyed 
either  inward  or  outward,  over  or  through 
any  wharf,  bulkhead  or  other  structure,  or 
loaded  or  discharged  in  any  slip,  basin  or 
channel,  per  ton  of  2000  pounds  (7"K  Jbs.  to 

gallon)    5     cents 

(The  weight  of  crude  oil  contained  in 
tanks  or  vessels  or  conveyed  to  or  from 
shipping,  to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
7}i.  pounds  per  gallon,  if  actual  weight  is 
not  obtainable.) 
Copra,  by  measurement,  per  ton    5     cents 

Sec.  18.  On  empty  packages,  being  returned  to  the 
owner,  who  uses  them  to  send  commodities  to  market, 
no  tolls  will  be  charged. 

Sec.  19.  Grain,  flour,  millstuffs,  beans  and  seeds 
will  be  subject  at  all  wharves,  except  at  the  grain 
shed  to  be  specially  located  on  some  wharf  or  wharves 
by  resolution  of  this  Council,  to  the  same  rules  and 
rates  of  tolls  and  wharfage  as  are  imposed  on  other 
merchandise. 

Sec.  20.  Grain,  flour,  millstuffs,  beans  and  seeds  may 
remain  in  the  grain  shed  so  specially  located  until  5 
o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  third  day  after  discharge  free 
of  wharfage  charge;  for  the  next  fifteen  days,  or  any 
part  thereof,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  there 
shall  be  a  wharfage  charge  of  5  cents  per  ton;  for 
each  additional  day  thereafter  the  wharfage  charge  shall 
be  5  cents  per  ton;  provided,  that  where, any  owner 
or  consignee  fails  or  refuses  to  pay,  on  demand,  bills 
rendered  for  wharfage  or  refuses  to  comply  with  other 
rules  and  reg^ulations  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  twenty-six  (26)  of  this  ordinance 
shall  apply 'and  become  immediately  effective  as  to 
such  owner  or  consignee;  provided,  further,  that  in  the 
event  of  congestion  in  the  grain  shed  the  Wharfinger 
is  empowered,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
third  day  after  discharge,  to  cause  the  removal  to 
the  rear  of  the  shed  of  any  cargo,  or  portion  there- 
of, at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  consignee. 

Sec.  21.  The  term  "grain"  is  intended  to  and  does 
include   wheat,   barley,   oats,   corn    and    rye;    the    term 
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"flour"  includes  only  the  flour  of  wheat,  and  "mill- 
stuflFs"  includes  only  bran,  midlings,  shorts  and  ground 
feed. 

Sec.  22.  No  tolls  will  be  charged  on  donkey  engines 
or  stevedores'  tools  when  taken  on  the  wharf  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  or  discharging  a  vessel;  nor  on  milk, 
ice  or  butcher,  baker  and  laundry  supplies  furnished 
daily  to  vessels, 

Sec.  23.  Merchandise  landed  on  a  wharf  and  not  re- 
moved therefrom  may  be  reshipped  from  the  same 
wharf,  without  the  payment  of  further  toll,  but  the 
wharfage,  if  any  due  thereon,  must  be  paid. 

Sec.  24.  Merchandise,  except  where  otherwise  speci- 
fied, when  discharged  from  a  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf 
or  within  any  slip,  into  lighters  or  other  vessels,  is 
subject  to  the  same  rates  of  toll  as  if  discharged  on 
or  loaded  from  a  wharf. 

Sec.  25.  When  the  tolls  have  been  paid  on  merchan- 
dise on  its  being  discharged  from  a  vessel  into  a  ves- 
sel, it  may  be  landed  thence  on  a  wharf,  or  discharged 
into  another  vessel,  without  the  payment  of  further 
tolls. 

Wharfage 

Sec.  26.  Merchandise  must  be  removed  from  the 
wharf  before  5  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  day  following 
the  one  on  which  it  was  placed  thereon;  but  the  Har- 
bor Manager  and  Wharfinger  are  hereby  authorized, 
when  the  owners  or  consignees  of  merchandise  desire 
it,  and  it  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
business  of  the  wharf,  to  allow  merchandise  to  re- 
main on  the  wharf  after  the  prescribed  time,  at  a 
wharfage  charge  equal  to  an  additional  toll  for  every 
forty-eight  hours,  or  part  thereof,  Sundays  and  holidays 
excepted.  If  merchandise  be  not  removed  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  notice  by  the  Wharfinger,  it 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  double  the  regfular  rates.  No 
merchandise  for  outbound  shipments  shall  be  placed 
upon  any  wharf,  pier  or  thoroughfare  before  8  o'clock 
A.  M.  on  the  day  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  ves- 
sel to  carry  such  merchandise,  without  first  obtaining 
permission  from   the   Harbor  Manager  or  Wharfinger. 

Lumber  discharged  from  vessels  carrying  500,000  feet 
board  measure,  or  over,  and  from  vessels  of  no  lesser 
capacity,  may  remain  on  wharf  until  5  o'clock  P.  M. 
of  the  third  day  following  its  discharge.  Then  and 
thereafter  all  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive and  must  be  enforced. 

Sec.  27.  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Oakland  may 
by  resolution  from  time  to  time  provide  for  a  Credit 
List  of  persons  and  vessels  liable  to  pay  dockage,  tolls 
or  wharfage  hereunder,  and  prescribe  by  such  resolu- 
tion the  mode  and  manner  in  which,  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which,  such  persons  or  vessels,  or  any 
of  them,  may  be  placed  upon  such  credit  list  and  be- 
come entitled  to  credit  for  dockage,  tolls  and  wharfage 
that  may  become  payable  and  due  from  them;  and  the 
Council  shall  by  such  resolution  further  provide  for 
the  collection  of  dockage,  tolls  and  wharfage  charges 
to  persons  or  vessels  on  such  credit  list.  Any  person 
or  vessel  on  such  credit  list  shall  not  be  required  to 
pay  dockage,  tolls  or  wharfage  in  cash  and  at  the 
wharf  or  landing,  before  the  departure  of  the  vessel 
or  removal  of  the  merchandise  as  hereinabove  provided, 
but  shall  deliver  to  the  Wharfinger  or  Assistant  Wharf- 
inger a  written  acknowledgment  of  the  amount  due  and 
payable  from  such  person  or  vessel,  at  the  time,  for 
dockage,  tolls  and  wharfage,  or  either,  signed  by  such 
person,  or  his  agent,  or  by  the  master,  agent  or  per- 
son in  command  of  such  vessel;  and  thereupon  such 
amount  shall  be  charged  to  and  paid  by^  or  collected 
from,  such  person  or  vessel  as  may  be  provided  by 
such  resolution  of  said  Council. 

Sec.  28.  The  Council  of  the  City  of  Oakland  may 
bv  resolution  from  time  to  time,  suspend  the  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance  providing  for  and  relating  to 
wharfage,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  may  by  such 
resolution  extend  the  time  for  which  merchandise  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  municipal  premises  without 
payment  of  wharfage,  or  prescribe  different  rates. 


Sec.  32.  Ordinance  No.  1547,  and  all  ordinances  and 
parts  of  ordinances  in  conflict  herewith,  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  33.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after   its   passage. 

In  Council,  Oakland,  Calif.,  January   19,   1917. 

Other  Charges 

Fresh  water  cost:  23  cents  per  1,000  gallons,  or  19 
cents    per    100   cubic   feet. 

Cartage  charges:  50  cents  to  $2.50  per  ton,  depend- 
ing upon  the  portion  of  Oakland,  Alameda  or  Berkeley 
to  which  consignment  is  destined.  (Average  about 
50  cents  per  ton  from  Inner  Harbcr  to  main  section 
of  Oakland.) 

Stevedore    Rates — Discharging 

Coal,  Ore  products  $0.65 

Sugar,   in   mats   or  baskets   at   refineries    60 

Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Sugar  at  refineries    ....     .45 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Sugar  at  San  Francisco    .60 

Cement,    Nitrate    (ship's   slings) 50 

Salmon   50 

Copra,  in  bulk 85 

Sulphate    of   Ammonia,    Fertilizer,    Sulphur,    Pine- 
apples      .70 

Sheet  Iron   and   Bar  Iron   under  3   inches   in  dia- 
meter. Gas  and  Water  Pipe    110 

Bar  Iron  3  inches  or  over,  Structural  Iron,  Plates, 

Angles,   Beams,   Girders,    Blooms 1.60 

Pig   Iron,    Ballast,    Chalk,    Cliffstone    70 

Railroad    Iron .90 

Coke  and  Carbons    1.10 

Slab  and   Block  marble,  up   to  2  tons    2.30 

Weight  over  2  tons   special  rate 

Bean  oil,  in  cases    85 

Wool,  Hemp  and  Cotton  (Measurement) 55 

General     Merchandise     (weight     or    measurement 
which  ever  is  greater)    75 

Stevedore  Rates — Loading 

Wheat,  Flour,  Barley,  Beans,  Bran  and  Oats 50 

When  handled  on  dock  or  barge,  20  cents  extra. 
Canned  Salmon  and  Fruit  and  Case  oil  (Measure- 
ment)     70 

Wine,  Tallow,  Asphalt,  Oil  and  Salmon  in  Barrels     .95 
Sheet  Iron,  Bar  and  Bundle  Iron  under  3  inches  in 

diameter,  Gas  and  Water  pipe 1.20 

Lumber,  1000  feet  B.  M 1.75 

Ties,  1000  feet  B.  M 1.20 

Loading  and   discharging  Explosives    2.00 

General     Merchandise     (weight    or    measurement, 

whichever  is   greater) 75 

Special  rate  for  Bar  Iron  3  inches  in  diameter  or 
over,    Structural    Iron,    Rails,    Machinery,    Pipe, 

Plates,   Angles,    Beams,    Girders,   Blooms 1.65 

Scrap  iron  and  all   other  commodities  over  400 
lbs.  

OAMARU 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  45  degrees  south,  longitude  171  de- 
grees east. 

Population :    6,000. 

Port  charges:  Tonnage  dues  on  cargo  in  and  out,  coal, 
general,  stone,  timber,  8d;  wool,  2s  per  ton;  frozen  sheep 
and  lamb,  Id  per  carcas ;  frozen  rabbits  and  hares,  3s  per 
ton;  other  cooled  goods.  3s  per  ton  on  gross  deadweight 
These  charges  in  lieu  of  port  dues,  pilotage  and  berthage. 
Warps  are  charged  J^d  per  ton  reg.  per  day  for  first  7 
days  at  wharves,  and  if  elsewhere  Id  per  ton  reg.  per  rope 
per  day,  maximum,  at  discretion  of  harbor  master. 

Accommodation:  Breakwater  harbor,  commodious  and 
safe  for  vessels  of  8,000  tons.  There  is  a  railway  con- 
necting with  all  chief  ports  in  Middle  Island.  The  cranes 
in  use  have  a  capacity  of  7  tons.  Area  inside  breakwater, 
60  acres.  Depth  at  quays,  28  feet.  Depth  of  basin,  HWST. 
23  feet. 

Imports:    Manufactured  goods,  tirnber,  coal. 

Exports:     Frozen  meat,  wool,  grain. 
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ocos 

Guatemala 

Position:  Latitude  14  degrees  37  minutes  north, 
longitude  92  degrees  10  minutes  west. 

Population:    1,200. 

Imports:     General  merchandise. 

Export:     Coffee. 

Accommodation:  This  is  an  open  roadstead,  sandy 
bottom.  Vessels  anchor  in  about  6  fathoms  of  water, 
about  "44  of  a  mile  from  shore.  Launches  are  hauled  in 
by  means  of  a  cable. 

Entrance  and  Clearance  Fees:    $25  (U.  S.  Gold). 


OLEH-LEH 

Island  of  Sumatra,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  5  degrees  35  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 95  degrees  45  minutes  east. 

Port  Charges:  Every  ship  is  charged  16c  per  cub. 
metre  every  six  months. 

Accommodation:  Vessels  anchor  in  5  fathoms  to  dis- 
charge cargo,  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile  offshore. 
There  are  no  quays  or  docks.  There  are  cranes  on  two 
jetties  for  receiving  cargo. 

Exports:  Gold,  pepper,  betel-root,  camphor. 


OLYMPIA 

Washington 

Population:  11,000. 

Pilotage:    Not  compulsory. 

No  stevedoring.    Owners  do  own  loading  and  unloading. 

Accommodation:    1,000  feet;  ample. 

On  account  of  there  being  no  large  steamship  companies 
operating  at  this  port,  data  of  imports  and  exports, 
which  consist  mostly  of  merchandise  carried  by  the  small 
companies  listed  below  between  this  port  and  down-sound 
points,  is  difficult  to  obtain.  About  300,000,000  feet  of 
logs  are  towed  out  of  here  annually.  Lack  of  provision 
for  harbor  depth  works  a  hardship  on  this  city. 

List  of  wharves:  Percival's  Dock,  local  passenger  and 
freight  traffic.  Standard  Oil  Dock,  sufficient  berthing 
space  for  coast-wise  vessels.  McCleary  Timber  Co. 
Wharf,  lumber  wharf,  with  large  space  for  storage,  no 
storage  warehouse.  City  Wharf,  designed  for  local  passen- 
ger and  freight  traffic,  small  storage  warehouse. 

Merchants  Exchange :    Olympia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

List  of  charges:  Towage,  nominal.  Anchorage,  none. 
Wharfage,  25  cents,  general  merchandise;  minimum  10 
cents.  Stevedoring,  no  fixed  charges.  Cartage,  50  cents 
per  ton  average.  Coaling,  none.  Water,  50  cents  per 
vessel. 

Industries  adjacent  to  shipping:  Sawmills,  lumber 
manufacturing  plants,  oyster  packing  plants,  shipbuilding 
plants. 

Tug  Companies:  Olympia  Tug  &  Barge  Co.,  Young 
Tow  Boat  Co. 

Steamer  Lines:  Olympia-Tacoma  Navigation  Co..  Shel- 
ton  Transportation  Co.,  Merchants'  Transportation. 

Railroad  Connections:  Northern  Pacific,  Oregon-Wash- 
ington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 


OSAKA 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  34  degrees  41  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 135  degrees  25  minutes  east. 

Population :    1,463,500. 

On  banks  of  Yodogawa  River,  emptying  into  Bay  of 
Osaka,  across  from  Kobe,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
several  lines  of  steam  and  electric  railways.  Does  not 
offer  as  good  shippinpr  facilities  as  Yokohama  and  Kobe, 
though  much  of  the  lighter  steamship  traffic  enters. 

Authority  vested  in  Municipality. 


Imports:  Rice,  beans,  hides,  raw  cotton,  manures,  iron, 
hemp,  China  grass,  timber,  phosphorite,  coal,  refined  sugar. 

Exports:  Cotton  tissues,  papers,  cement,  refined  sugar, 
sake,  fruits,  timber,  cotton  yarn,  iron,  matches,  glass,  pot- 
teries, hosiery  groceries. 

Accommodation :  Good  anchorage  (mud)  696  acres  with 
29  feet  depth  at  L.  W.  Harbor  entrance  600  feet  (at 
bottom)  with  29  feet  depth  at  L.  W.  Two  15-ton  and  two 
IJ^-ton  floating  cranes  and  four  IJ^-ton  wharf  cranes. 
Steel  landing  pier,  1,500  feet  long,  projecting  from  front 
wharf,  used  only  for  mail  boats.  Vessels  of  6,000  to 
7,000  tons  can  moor  alongside  two  landing  piers  at  Sakura- 
jima,  where  runs  a  branch  line  from  the  Osaka  Central 
station.  Three  dry  docks,  520,  288,  192  feet  at  the  river 
Aji,  belonging  to  Osaka  Iron  Works;  two  other  docks, 
each  28  feet  depth,  at  the  river  Kidzu,  and  four  quays, 
1,200  to  1,500  feet  with  29  feet  depth  at  L.  W.  (one  quay 
of  1,200  feet  having  half  long  29  feet,  other  33  feet  depth 
at  L.  W.)  are  now  under  contemplation  by  the  munici- 
pality. 

Port  Charges :  No  dues  for  coasters ;  foreign  trade,  Gov- 
ernment dues  5  sen  (21/2  cent)  per  ton,  or  15  sen  per  ton 
annually;  river  dues  (local  government)  5.7  sen  per  ton. 
No  dues  for  harbor  and  piers.  Dues  for  buoys,  3-5  yen 
per  day.  15-ton  floating  crane,  5  yen  per  hour;  IJ/^-ton 
wharf  crane,  1  yen  per  hour.  Loading  and  unloading  mer- 
chandise: between  ships  and  lighters,  30-45  sen  per  ton, 
between  lighters  and  wharf,  50-65  sen  per  ion;  lighter 
age,  80  sen  to  1  yen  and  50  sen;  Custom  broker's  cr^m- 
mission  70  sen  to  1  yen  for  each  application.  Fresh 
water  pumped  on  board,  28  sen  per  ton. 

Officials:  British  Vice-Consul,  O.  White;  Director  and 
Engineer-in-Chief,  Department  of  Harbor  and  Docks,  Dr. 
R.  Naoki.  

OTARU 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  43  degrees  12  minutes  north,  lon- 
gitude 141  degrees  east. 

Population:  94,700. 

Accommodation :  Harbor  land-locked  on  three  sides,  and 
is  partly  protected  by  a  breakwater  on  the  east  side. 
Coaling  pier;  general  pier.  There  is  a  5-ton  crane  for 
which  50  sen  per  day  is  charged.  Government  railway  on 
the  islands  connects  here.  Depth  at  entrance  47  feet ;  berth, 
24  to  38  feet;  quay,  25  feet. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  similar  to  those  at  Muroran. 

Imports:   Machinery,  sugar,  kerosene. 

Exports:  Coal,  timber,  oats,  onions,  apples,  peas,  beans, 
potato  starch,  sulphur. 


PACASMAYO 

Peru 

Population:  4,000. 

Exports:  Rice,  sugar,  copper,  silver. 
Imports:    Drygoods   and    miscellaneous    articles,   ma- 
chinery, drugs. 
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The  port  of  Pacasmayo  is  located  on  Pacasmayo  cove 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Jequetepeque  River  on  what  is  called 
a  fairly  good  roadstead  with  about  22  feet  of  water.  Pacas- 
mayo is  important  because  of  its  proximity  to  a  rich  agri- 
cultural district  and  is  the  ocean  terminus  of  a  railroad 
which  reaches  the  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  of  the 
interior.  It  is  the  regular  port  of  call  for  the  Peruvian 
steamship  line,  the  Chilian  coast  line  and  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  and  vessels  of  the  Panama-Valparaiso 
service.  The  pier  has  two  tracks  with  two  steam  cranes  of 
five  tons  capacity.  Goods  are  transferred  to  pier  by  light- 
ers. Storms  recently  damaged  the  pier  and  washed  away 
part  of  the  equipment,  but  the  Peruvian  government  took 
prompt  steps  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 


PADANG 

Island  of  Sumatria,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  58  minutes  south,  longitude  100  de- 
grees 20  minutes  east. 

Population:  Malay,  European,  Chinese,  estimated  25,000. 

Emmahauen  is  the  port  of  entry. 

Pilotage,  Compulsory:  For  ships,  less  than  100  M3  ton- 
nage free;  for  ships  from  100  to  less  than  500  M3  tonnage 
f.  5;  for  ships  from  500  to  less  than  1500  M3  tonnage  f. 
10;  for  ships  from  1500  to  less  than  2500  M3  tonnage  f. 
20 ;  for  ships  from  2500  to  less  than  3500  M3  tonnage  f .  30, 
etc. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  J^  cent  per  M3 
tonnage  per  12  hours  or  parts  thereof.  Custom  house  fees 
not  payable  when  ship  is  discharging  at  day  time,  except  on 
Sunday.  Customhouse  fees  on  Sunday,  f.  2  per  hour,  max- 
imum f.  20  for  a  whole  Sunday  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Customhouse  fees  when  ship  begins  or  continues  dis- 
charging after  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  f.  2  per  hour,  maximum 
f.  20  for  a  whole  night  from  6  p.  m.  to  following  day, 
6  a.  m. 

Other  Charges:  Local  harbor  dues  3^  cents  per  reg. 
ton  per  day.  Anchorage  dues  16  cents  per  cubic  meter  or 
45^  cents  per  reg.  ton  per  6  months  for  the  whole  of  the 
archipelago. 

Stevedoring :  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  glds.  0.80  per  ton. 
Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  1  guilder  per  ton.  Overtime 
cost  per  hour,  for  European  employes,  2  glds.  per  hour ; 
for  native  employes,  1  gld.  per  hour.  Cost  for  general 
labor,  for  coolies,  0.95  glds.  per  day;  for  foreman,  1.25 
glds.  per  day.  Lighterage,  lighters  loading  about  40  to  50 
tons  per  load.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  Glds. 
f.  5;  overtime  cost,  Glds.  4.50  per  day. 

Accommodation :  There  are  four  wharves  for  steamers 
and  three  small  ones  for  sailing  vessels.  Draft  of  water 
at  neap  tides  26  feet  and  at  spring  tides  29  feet. 

Imports:  Cotton,  provisions,  matches,  iron  and  steel- 
ware,  earthenware,  glassware. 

Exports:  Cassia,  copra,  mace,  gum  bejamin,  gum 
damar,  gambir,  rubber,  horns,  hides,  kapok,  coffee,  nut- 
megs, rattans,  tobacco,  wax,  groundnuts,  Kemirinuts, 
betel  nuts,  cocoanut  oil,  rice. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Messrs. 
Van  Houten  Steffan  &  Co..  N.  V.  L.  E.  Tals  &  Co.'s  Han- 
del Maatschappy,  Geo  Wehry  &  Co.,  Padangsche  Handel 
Maatschappy,  Handels  Compagnie  Padang,  Haacks  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines. Using  the  Port:  Koninklyke  Paketvaart 
Maatschappy,  Stoomvaart  Maatschappy,  "Rotterdamsche 
Lloyd,"  Stoomvaart  My.  "Nederland,"  Ocean  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd.,  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  (Horace  J. 
Dickinson,  consul),  England,  Sweden,  Norway.  Belgium. 
China,  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria. 

Cost  of  Water:  When  using  ship's  hoses,  1  guilder  per 
cubic  meter ;  when  using  government  hoses,  25  cents  extra 
per  cubic  meter. 


PAITA 

Peru 


Position :  Latitude  5  degrees  5  minutes  2  seconds  south, 
longitude  81  degrees  7  minutes  12  seconds  west. 


H  arbor  of  Palta — Copyrighted  by  Underwood  ft  Underwood 

Population:  3,000. 

Pilotage:   Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  S/0  20  per  registered  ton, 
payable  every  six  months,  good  for  the  whole  coast.  Lij^ht 
dues,  S/0  02  per  reg.  ton.  Other  charges,  captain  of  port's 
fees,  S/5. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  S/0  45  per  hour. 
Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  S/0  45  per  hour.  Overtime 
cost  per  hour,  S/0  60.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor, 
S/0  45.    Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  as  per  special  tariff. 

Accommodation :  No  docks  or  wharves.  The  Paita  bay  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast  and  has  a  good  anchorage 
in  from  5  to  20  fathoms. 

Imports :  General  merchandise. 

Exports:  Cotton,  hides,  goat  skins,  cotton  seed,  Panama 
hats. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Duncan. 
Fox  &  Co.,  G.  Artadi  &  Co.,  Milne  &  Co.,  Seminario  & 
Co.,  F.  E.  Helguero. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  The  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.^  The  Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Va- 
pores,  La  Compania  Peruana  de  Vapores  y  Dique  between 
Chile  and  Panama,  The  Nautilus  Steamship  Co.  from 
Liverpool,  the  Merchant  Line  from  New  York. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland  and  the  South  American 
Republics. 

The  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  has  a 
station  at  this  port. 


PAPEETE 

Society  Islands 

Population:  5,000. 

Pilotage:  Under  400  tons,  first  100  tons,    8fr  per  10  tons. 

then  7fr  per  10  tons;  over  400  tons,  first  100  tons  6fr,  then 

3fr   per    10  tons.    Moving   ship,   20fr.    Sanitary   dues,    ISc 

per  ton. 
Port   Charges:   In  and  out,   inclusive.   Wharfage,   ships 

over  100  tons  14fr  per  day.    Light  dues,  0.375fr  per  ton- 
Accommodation  :      Safe   harbor,   reef-locked   basin     with 

wharfage  and  sheds.    Wharf  accommodates  one  steamer  of 

7.500  tons.   No  cranes.   Slip    for  vessels  up   to  200  tons. 

Depth  in  channel,  13  and   14  metres  in  middle;  at  quay 

4  to  8  metres.  Rise  of  tide,  about  one  foot. 

Imports:  Cereals,  coal,  timber,  general  merchandise. 
Exports:   Copra,  pearls,  mother-of-pearl,   fruit,  vanilla, 

cotton,  cocoanuts,   beeswax,   oranges,   lemons. 


PEKALONGAN 

Island  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Population :  About  44,000. 

Position:  Latitude  6  degrees  51  minutes  30  seconds 
south,  longitude  109  degrees  43  minutes  40  seconds  east. 

Vessels  anchor  about  IJ2  mile  off  shore  in  3}4  to  454 
fathoms. 
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PENANG 

Straits  Settlements 

Position :  Latitude  5  degrees  24  minutes  north,  lon- 
gitude 100  degrees  21  minutes  east. 

Population:     141,559  (census  of  1911). 

Pilotage:   Compulsory  at  present. 

Port  Charges :  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  inward  at  wharf 
25c  per  ton,  outward  at  wharf  40c  per  ton.  If  steamers 
discharge  in  roads  10c  per  ton.  Customs  duties  are  only 
leviable  on  opium,  spirits  and  tobacco. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
25  cents  per  ton.  Overtime  cost,  half  night,  $25  or  $50 
per  whole  night.  Cost  per  day  for  general  labor,  80  cents. 
Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  35c  on  the  average.  Lighterage 
cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $25. 

Accommodation :  Length  of  wharf  1200  feet,  depth  of 
water  30  feet  L.  W.  S.  T.  . 

Imports:     General,  piece  goods,  iron,  cutlery. 

Exports:  Tin,  rubber,  copra,  tapioca  and  spices,  arrow- 
root, cassava  flour,  cloves,  coffee. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Adamson, 
Gilfillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Boustead  &  Co.,  Guthrie  &  Co.  Ltd., 
McAlister  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Paterson,  Simons  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Sandi- 
lands  Buttery  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port :  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd., 
O.  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  China  Mutual  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd,  Shire  Line, 
Glen  Line,  Ben  Line,  and  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  calling  at 
Penang  on  voyages  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Far  East,  B.  I.  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.  to  and  from  India  and 
Burma  and  occasionally  to  Australia;  Indo-China  S.  N. 
Co.  Ltd.  and  B.  I.  Apcar  line,  calling  at  Penang  on  voyages 
to  and  from  India,  China  and  Japan ;  the  Straits  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd.,  trading  between  Singapore,  Penang  and  F.  M.  S. 
ports;  the  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maatschappy  to  Sum- 
atra and  Java  and  occasionally  to  Borneo. 

Consular  Representation  :  United  States,  Belgium,  China, 
Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Siam,  Sweden. 

Penang  is  the  chief  northerly  port  of  the  British  Straits 
Settlements,  and  its  commercial  importance  lies  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  climate.  The 


rainfall  amounts  to  89.5  yearly.  The  main  articles  of  ex- 
port are  sugar,  spices,  rice  and  tin.  More  attention  is  being 
given  the  production  of  rubber,  and  a  steady  increase  in 
exportation  has  been  noted  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
principal  merchants  and- shippers  are  Chinese. 


PERTH  (See  Fremantle) 
Western  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  31  degrees  57  minutes  south,  lon- 
gitude 115  degrees  52  minutes  east. 

Population:    92,138,    including    suburbs. 

Perth  is  the  capital  city  of  the  state  situated  about  12 
miles  above  the  port  of  Fremantle  on  the  Swan  river. 
Cargo  for  Perth  is  carried  from  Fremantle  by  lighters  or 
via  the  railway.  

PISAGUA 

ChOe 

Population:  5,000. 

Pilotage:     Compulsory;  $40  C.  Cy.  each  way. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
$9  C.  Cy.  for  loading  nitrate  per  1,000  quintals. 

Accommodation:  Vessels  anchor  in  about  14  fathoms 
half  mile  from  shore;  customs  house  pier  with  hand 
crane;  3  private  piers;  heaviest  weight  discharged,  3^ 
tons ;  number  of  private  moles ;  government  mole  can 
discharge  about  4,000  tons  per  day. 

Imports:  Coal,  general  merchandise,  residuum,  petro- 
leum, bags,  twine,  iron,  hardware. 

Exports:     Nitrate  of  soda,  iodine. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  S.  N.  C,  C.  S.  A. 
v.,  weekly  service  

PORT  ADELAIDE 

South  Australia 

Position:    Latitude   34   degrees   57   minutes    south,   lon- 
gitude 138  degrees  40  minutes  east. 
Population:  225,000. 


KiRf  William  Street.  Adelaide 
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This  is  the  main  port  of  South  Australia,  and  lies  seven 
miles  from  the  city,  but  from  it  practically  the  whole  of 
the  shipping  trade  of  the  state  is  controlled.  It  is  navig- 
able for  vessels  of  large  draft,  and  is  jyradually  being 
made  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  ports  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  outer  harbor  is  situated  at  Lights  passage, 
and  practically  all  the  oversea  companies  are  now  util- 
izing this  harbor.  The  entrance  channel  has  a  width  of 
400  feet,  which  opens  out  into  a  swinging  basin  about 
3,500  feet  long  by  1,126  feet  wide,  the  whole  having  a 
minimum  depth  of  30  feet  ordinary  low  water  spring  tide. 
Two  large  cargo  sheds,  measuring  2,100  feet  by  50  feet 
and  496  feet  by  50  feet,  respectively,  have  been  erected. 
Turning  to  the  inner  harbor,  it  is  found  that  there  is  some 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  wharves,  with  10  feet  to  27  feet 
at  ordinary  low  water  spring  tide.  A  swinging  berth  600 
feet  long  has  been  deepened  to  23  feet,  ordinary  low  water 
spring  tide,  opposite  the  northern  end  of  the  Ocean 
Steamers'  wharf.  A  mooring  berth,  700  feet  long  with 
a  depth  of  26  feet  ordinary  low  water  spring  tide,  just 
to  the  south  of  the  swinging  berth  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  is  also  available.  Further  wharfage  accommo- 
dation is  being  provided.  Here  the  only  docking  accom- 
modations are  four  patent  slips,  in  private  hands,  capable 
of  taking  on  vessels  of  300  tons  to  1,500  tons  gross;  also 
two  cranes  to  lift  about  30  tons  each,  the  largest  of  these 
being  720  feet  extreme  length,  250  feet  length  of  cradle, 
with  a  lifting  power  of  1,500  tons  and  draft  on  blocks, 
high  water  spring  tide,  forward  13  feet,  after  20  feet  6 
inches. 

As  elsewhere  in  Australia,  coaling  facilities  in  Port 
Adelaide  are  excellent.  The  general  method  is  for  colliers 
to  tie  up  to  steamships  and  load  straight  into  the  ship's 
bunkers,  although  sometimes  ships  are  bunkered  from 
wharves  at  which  coal  is  stored.  Either  method  leads  to 
rapid  coaling  operations.  Charges  and  rates  same  as  other 
Australian  ports. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Entering  inner  harbor,  for  first 
100  tons,  £2/10/-,  and  V/id.  for  each  additional  ton  reg. 
Maximum  £12,  inward  or  outward.  For  entering  outer 
harbor,  £8,  inward  or  outward. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  J.2d.  per  ton  per 
24  hours.  Customs,  duty  charged  on  ship  stores.  Light  dues, 
inward  or  outward,  3d.  per  ton  register.  Vessels  discharg- 
ing part  cargo,  IJ^d.  per  ton  registered  tonnage.  Berthage, 
^d.  per  ton  reg.  per  day.    Other  charges,  port,  etc. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading,  1/11  to  4/4  per  ton. 
Rates  for  discharging,  1/6  to  5/6  per  ton.  Overtime 
charges  per  hour,  1/9  to  2/6.  Cost  per  hour  for  general 
labor,  16d.  up  per  hour.  Lighterage,  very  rarely  used. 

Accommodation:  Ample  wharfage  with  water  alongside 
up  to  32  feet  deep.  The  channel  to  Port  is  23  feet  deep 
at  low  tide  and  32  at  high  tide.  At  Port  Adelaide  there  are 
about  25,000  feet  of  wharfage  while  wharves  are  also  at 
outer  harbor  for  vessels  too  large  to  visit  Port  Adelaide. 

Imports:  Textiles,  apparel,  oils,  machinery,  implements, 
timber,  motor  cars.  etc. 

Exports:  Wool,  hides,  skins,  wheat,  flour,  fruits,  lead, 
concentrates. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Elder  Smith 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  Geo  F.  Harris  Scarfe  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Dalgety  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  Wm.  Bickford  &  Sons,  G  &  R  Wills,  J  Marshall 
&  Co.  Ltd. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  At  present  local  and 
interstate;  in  normal  times,  all  the  leading  lines  running 
between  Australia  and  Europe.  No  regular  lines  from 
America  call  here. 

Consular  Representation :  France,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Mexico,  Italy,  Paraguay,  Liberia,  Switzerland, 
Peru,  Japan,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  United  States, 
(Henry  P.  Starrett,  agent). 


PORT  ALLEN 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Position:  Longitude  21  degrees  53  minutes  35  seconds 
north,  longitude  169  degrees  36  minutes  22  seconds  west. 

Population :    About  250.    Postoffice  is  Eleele. 

Port  of  Entry  for  Port  Allen  is  Koloa.  Deputy  Collector 
T. Charge,  George  B.  Leavitt. 


Harbor  Master  and  Pilot  of  Port  Allen,  Capt.  George 
B.  Leavitt. 

Port  Allen  is  officially  listed  as  Hanapape  Bay  by  the 
U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  by  the  Postoffice  Depart- 
ment. Eleele  is  the  only  port  at  which  deep  sea  vessels 
can  work  on  the  Island  of  Kauai,  the  most  western  island 
of  the  Hawaiian  group.  Kauai  is  about  125  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Honolulu,  commercial  center  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The  port  is  located  at  about  the  center  of  the  southern 
shore  of  Kauai,  and  Hanapepe  Bay,  which  is  really  merely 
a  bight  in  the  seashore,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name. 

There  are  no  wharves  at  Hanapepe  Bay  (or  in  fact  any- 
where else  on  Kauai)  at  which  large  steamer  or  sailing 
vessels  can  lie,  the  only  landings  available  being  for  row- 
boats,  barges  or  launches.  Depth  of  water  in  the  bay  is 
from  10  to  50  feet.    • 

All  vessels  make  fast  while  loading  or  discharging 
cargo,  to  large  anchor  buoys  which  have  been  put  in  by 
the  Territorial  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  and 
securely  moored  to  the  bottom. 

Deep  sea  steamers  calling  regularly  at  Port  Allen  include 
freighters  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Company  and  Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship  Company.  The  Inter-Tslands 
Steam  Navigation  Company's  steamers  call  regularly  twice 
a  week  from  Honolulu.  All  these  boats  work  cargo  by 
means  of  small  boats  and  lighters. 

Port  Allen  is  an  open  and  unprotected  harbor.  Two 
sailing  vessels,  the  bark  Ivanhoe  and  the  schooner  Prosper, 
have  been  wrecked  in  recent  years  in  the  season 
of  kona  storms,  by  dragging  their  anchors  and  going 
ashore.  Both  were  total  losses.  A  third  vessel,  the  bark 
British  Yeoman,  was  towed  to  safety  by  the  lighthouse 
tender  Columbine. 

The  larger  cargo  vessels  anchor  in  the  open  bay,  usually 
mooring  to  heavily  anchored  buoys  installed  for  their 
use.  The  sugar  is  transported  to  them  in  lighters  and 
small  boats.  Even  the  small  Inter-Island  steamers  are  un- 
able to  land  at  a  wharf  in  Hanapepe  Bay.  They  anchor  in 
the  bay  and  their  freight  and  passengers  are  lightered 
to  and  from  them. 


PORT  ANGELES 

Washington 

Population   (1919),  about  5,000. 

Latitude,  48  degrees  9  minutes  north,  longitude  123  de- 
grees 25  minutes  west. 

Distances:    Seattle,  78  Miles;  Victoria,  B.  C,  17  miles. 

Depth  of  harbor:  From  5j4  to  26  fathoms  at  mean 
low  tide.     Bottom  soft  gray  and  grreen  mud. 

Harbor   master:     J.   F.    Franck. 

Mooring  buoys:    hfone. 

Customs  representative:  Deputy  collector,  Frank  P. 
Fisher. 

Immigration  inspector  in  charge:    Frank  P.  Fisher. 

Bonded  warehouse:     None. 

Customs  Broker:    R.  A.  Anderson. 

Stevedoring  Charges:  Lumber — sailing  vessels,  $1.50 
to  $2.00  per  1,000  feet  B.  M.;  steamers,  $1.40  to  $1.65 
per  1,000  feet  B.  M. 

Wharfage  charges:     35  cents  per  ton. 

Docks,  piers  and  wharves:  Puget  Sound  Mills  & 
Timber  Co.  Quay  dock,  lumber;  deep  water  landing 
face,  800  feet;  depth  at  low  tide,  26  to  40  feet.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  dock,  50x60  feet.  City  dock,  public.  Port 
Angeles  Transportation  Co.,  220x300  feet;  deep  water 
landing  face.  570  feet;  depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  15 
to  27  feet.  People's  wharf.  People's  Wharf  Co.,  public, 
110x600  feet;  deep  water  landing  face,  560  feet;  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide,  12  to  26  feet.  J.  O.  Morse's  dock 
(Pier  1),  54x300  feet:  landing  face.  204  feet;  depth  of 
water  at  low  tide,  10  to  20  feet;  this  also  is  soon  to 
become  a  public  dock.  Sieme-Carey  Mill,  lumber  quay 
dock,  1,000  foot  face,  water  at  low  tide,  25  to  45  feet. 

Steamship  lines:  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  office 
People's  Wharf,  L.  M.  Johnson,  agent;  steamers  Sol 
Due,   Utopia,  Waialeale. 
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Towboat  companies:  Albert  T.  Johnson  Company, 
towboats  and  lighterage. 

Towing  charges:  For  local  towing,  $1.50  per  hour 
and   up.     Puget  Sound  Standard  rates  in  effect. 

Crude  oil  in  large  quantities  is  kept  on  hand  in  oil 
tank  cars  by  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway. 

Fresh  water  cost:    30  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

Cartage  charges:  35  cents  to  $1  per  ton.  Coal,  bulk, 
$1  per  ton. 

Railroad  connection:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railway  line  reaches  and  serves  all  docks.  For  distance 
shipments,  car  ferry  is  operated  between  Port  Towns- 
end   and   Seattle  by   C.   M.   &  St.   P.  raiFway. 

Industries  adjacent  to  shipping:  Puget  Sound  Mill> 
&  Timber  Co.,  exporting  lumber  and  shingle  mills. 
Little  River  Logging  Co.,  logging  railway  and  log 
pier.  Filicn  Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  lumber  and  shingle 
mills.  W.  G.  Martin  &  Co.,  sash,  door  and  furniture 
factory.  Crescent  Boxboard  Co.,  boxboard.  Angeles 
Mill  CO.,  shingles;  Union  Fishermens  Fishing  &  Pack- 
ing Co.,  salmon  cannery,  cold  storage,  frozen,  mild 
cured,  canned  and  salt  fish. 

Government  officials:  Acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  and  Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  F.  T. 
Hyde;  weather  bureau  signal  displayman,  L  G.  Sutton; 
British  vice  consul,  James  B.  Jackson. 


View  0f  city  and   Harbor  of  Pert  Arthur 

Copyrighted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

PORT  ARTHUR 

Manchuria 

Population :  26,992. 

Port  Arthur  has  ceased  to  be  of  much  importance, 
Dairen  having  taken  its  place  as  a  commercial  port  of 
prominence.  A  few  of  the  smaller  ships  only  make  it  a  port 
of  call.  The  port  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  July  30,  1910, 
having  been  closed  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth. The  chief  imports  are  provisions,  and  the  only 
export  of  consequence  is  Fushan  coal.  The  harbor  has  a 
narrow  entrance,  with  a  considerable  depth  on  the  east 
side.  There  is  a  dry  dock,  a  shipyard,  and  several  iron 
foundries. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Rates,  vessels  under  1,000  gross 
tons,  5.00  yen  for  one  entrance  and  clearance;  1,000  to 
2,000,  10.00  yen;  2,000  to  3,000,  15.00  yen;  3,000  to  4,000 
20.00  yen ;  4,000  to  5,000,  30.00  yen ;  5,000  and  over,  40.00 
yen.  Sailing  vessels  pay  an  additional  50%.  Half  pilotage 
rates  for  changing  berth.  Gross  tonnage  is  reckoned  as 
six-tenths  of  displacement  tonnage  of  a  vessel. 

No  harbor  dues. 

Accommodation :  Open  harbor  about  460  yards  long,  and 
about  320  yards  wide,  with  depth  of  18  feet  at  low  water. 
Ice  free  the  year  round. 


PORT  CURTIS  (See  Gkdstone) 
Queensland,  Australia 


PORT  DARWIN 

South  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  12  degrees  28  minutes  22  seconds 
south,  longitude  130  degrees  50  minutes  26  seconds  east. 

Pilotage :  Not  compulsory.  Harbor  master  boards  vessels 
off  East  Point. 

Port  Charges:  Light  dues,  Ij^d.  ton  of  reg.  tonnage 
for  vessels  arriving  and  departing,  foreign;  vessels  ar- 
riving and  departing,  inter-colonial.  Id.  ton.  Jetty  6/  ton, 
from  ship  to  customs  sorting  shed.  Noting  protest,  21/; 
entering  and  clearing,  21/  each;  com.  on  disbursement, 
2J^%  to  5% ;  obtaining  freights,  2^  to  5. 

Accommodation :  Good,  well-sheltered  harbor,  and  easily 
entered.  The  entrance  is  1J4  miles  wide,  with  a  depth  of 
10  to  12  fathoms ;  depth  at  wharf,  low  water,  4  fathoms. 
Depth  at  railway  jetty,  inner  end,  22  feet  LWST,  outer 
end  36  feet  LWST.  Traveling  crane,  capacity  20  tons. 
Fresh  water  laid  on,  10/  per  1,000  gallons.    No  dry  docks. 

Imports:  Tobacco,  textiles  and  manufactured  fabrics, 
oils,  fats,  waxes,  machinery,  earthenware,  cements,  china, 
glass,  stoneware. 

Exports :  Gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  wolfram,  hides,  horns, 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  beche  de  mer,  mica,  cattle,  wool, 
fish,  sheep. 


PORT  JACKSON 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Port  Jackson  is  the  most  commodious  and  secure 
harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  After  passing 
through  the  Heads,  the  harbor  can  be  reached  by  either 
the  East  or  West  channels.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  East 
channel  at  low  water  spring  tides  is  40  feet,  and  that  of 
the  West  channel,  now  being  dredged  to  the  same  depth, 
21  feet  6  inches,  and  rise  and  fall  at  spring  tides  six  feet, 
so  that  vessels  of  the  largest  capacity  can  come  in  safely 
at  all  times.  After  passing  the  channels  vessels  can 
navigate  in  40  to  50  feet  of  water. 
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Jenst'  Bay,  Sydney 

Sydney  wharves  are  divided  into  public,  or  government, 
and  private  owned  wharves.  There  are  five  public  or  gov- 
ernment wharves,  viz. :  Circular  Quay,  Darling  Harbor 
Wharf,  Prymont  Jetties,  Cowper  Wharf,  and  Admiralty 
Wharf.  The  private  wharves  are  in  the  bight  between 
Dawes  and  Miller's  points,  and  extend  up  Darling  Harbor ; 
they  comprise  Walker's,  Parburys,  Saywell's,  Dalton's,  Dal- 
gety's,  Central,  Town's,  Moore's,  Adelaide,  Smith's,  and 
Grafton  wharves,  Mcllwraith's  and  Russell's.  The  Circular 
Quay  Wharf  is  the  most  central  in  Sydney;  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal government  wharf,  and  almost  entirely  covers  that 
part  of  the  harbor  known  as  Sydney  Cove.  It  covers  a 
frontage  of  half  a  mile.  Portions  of  the  wharf  are  leased 
to  the  Ocean  Steamship  Companies.  There  are  wharfage 
accommodations  of  55,000  feet  or  for  30  ships,  and  12,000 
feet  are  under  construction,  and  vessels  of  as  much  as 
5,000  tons  displacement  can  be  berthed  at  any  time.  The 
average  depth  of  water  is  30  feet. 

Cowper's  Wharf  is  situated  in  Woolloomooloo  Bay,  and 
has  a  frontage  of  980  feet;  depth  of  water,  18  feet.  It  is 
used  mostly  for  the  coal,  timber  and  blue  metal  trade. 
Vessels  can  discharge  now  along  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  Darling  Harbor,  and  at  the  south  end  is  Darling  Harbor 
Wharf,  which  is  close  by  the  railway  terminus.  The  wharf 
is  1,260  feet  in  length,  depth  of  water  about  20  feet. 

Every  facility  is  to  be  obtained  at  Sydney  for  repairing 
vessels  of  any  size  or  description,  with  abundant  supplies 
and  stores  of  every  kind. 

Position :  Latitude  33  degrees  52  minutes  41  seconds 
south,  longitude  151  degrees  14  minutes  42  seconds  east. 

Population:  777,300,  including  suburbs.  Distance  from 
Liverpool  11,974  miles. 

Time  allowed  for  discharging:  Free  lay-days,  during 
which  vessels  fully-laden,  discharging  their  cargoes  at  any 
public  or  private  suflFerance  wharf,  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  tonnage  rates:  For  vessels  not  exceeding  100 
tons  register,  2  days ;  exceeding  100  tons  and  not  exceeding 
200  tons  register,  4  days;  exceeding  200  tons  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 300  tons  register,  6  days;  exceeding  300  tons  and 
not  exceeding  400  tons  register.  8  days,  and  for  every  ad- 
ditional 100  tens,  or  fractional  part  of  100  tons,  1  day,- 
excluding  Sundays  and  public  holidays  in  every  case.  A 
proportionate  number  only  of  the  above  free  lay-days  will 
be  allowed  in  the  case  of  vessels  part  laden. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Rate  2^d.  per  net  reg.  ton 
for  first  5,000  tons  and  Id.  for  each  additional  net  ton,  in- 


wards or  outwards.    Arriving  or  departing  in  ballast  half 
rates. 

Port  Charges:  Light  Dues,  State,  N.  S.  W.  Harbor 
and  Light  Rates  are  4d.  per  ton  on  net  reg.  pay- 
able every  six  months.  Commonwealth ;  in  addition  to 
the  State  Dues,  Commonwealth  Lighthouse  rate  @  9d.  per 
ton  on  net  reg.  is  payable  which  exempts  vessel  from 
further  payment  for  3  months  irrespective  of  the  number 
of  ports  the  vessel  calls  at  in  the  Commonwealth  during 
this  period.  Sydney  may  not  be  the  first  port  of  call  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  in  that  case  Commonwealth  Light 
Rates  would  be  paid  at  first  port  of  call.  Water,  21-  per 
ton  from  water  boat  and  21-  per  100  gallons  taken  at 
wharf.  Cost  of  ballast,  loading,  2/6  per  ton.  Cost  of  re- 
moving ballast  ranges  from  3/-  to  4/-  per  ton. 

Tonnage  of  wharf  dues ;  ^d.  (one  eighth  of  a  penny) 
per  ton  gross  for  period  of  six  hours.  Wharfage  dues  on 
cargo  imported  3/-  per  ton  measurement  of  40  cubic  ft-, 
4/-  per  ton  dead  weight  payable  by  consignees.  If  cargo 
is  for  transshipment  at  Sydney,  only  6d.  (six-pence)  per 
ton  is  charged  if  paid  within  48  hours  of  arrival  of  cargo. 

Stevedoring  and  Lighterage,  Rates  for  loading  cargo: 
Wool,  l/9d  per  bale;  other  bale  carpjo,  21-  per  bale;  gen- 
eral merchandise,  4/-  per  ton ;  weight  or  measurement- 
Rates  for  Discharging  Cargo,  timber  2/9  per  1,(X)0  feet 
super,  general  merchandise  2lZ  per  ton ;  weight  or  meas- 
urement. Overtime — Cost  per  hour,  half  ordinary  rate 
extra,  2/7j^d  per  hour;  Mealtime  rates,  21-  per  hour  from 
time  of  commencement  of  the  man's  meal  hour  until  he  is 
relieved;  Holidays,  3/6d  per  hour;  Cost  per  Hour  for 
General  Labor,  l/9d  per  hour;  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton, 
individual  packages :  Under  2  tons,  3/6d  per  ton  weight  or 
measure;  Over  2  tons  weight,  special  arrangement;  De- 
murrage is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3d  per  ton  per  day; 
Minimum  charge,  50  tons;  Lighterage,  cost  of  lighter  per 
day,  15/-  per  100  ton  deck  lighter  per  day;  towage  to  be 
paid  by  hirer;  Ships  discharging  in  stream — ships  to  pay 
for  time  running  men  to  and  from  work  and  traveling  ex- 
penses ;  Other  charges,  sorting  and  stacking — to  be  paid  by 
consignee;  Oversea,  general  rate  lOd  per  ton  weight  or 
measurement;  Interstate,  general  rate,  1/-  per  ton,  weight 
or  measurement. 

Steamer  Lines   Using  the  Port 

(Overseas)  :  Orient  Line  of  Royal  Mail  Steamers,  Lon- 
don ;  P.  and  O.  Steam  Navigation  Company,  London ; 
Canadian-Australian  R.  M.  Line,  Vancouver;  Union 
Steamship  Company's  R.  M.  Line,  San  Francisco;  Mes- 
sageries  Maritime  Cie,  Marsailles;  Royal  Packet  Naviga- 
tion Company  (Dutch  Line),  Batavia;  Australian  Oriental 
Line,  China ;  Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco ; 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.;  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Japan ;  The  Ellerman  and  Bucknall  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd. ; 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Japan;  Burns  Philp  &  Co.,  Ltd's  R. 
M.  Line,  India  &  Pacific  Islands ;  American  and  Australian 
Line,  America  (N.  Y.)  ;  Commonwealth  Line,  Common- 
wealth and  Dominion  Line,  Liverpool  and  New  York ; 
White  Star  Line  (Liverpool),  Liverpool;  White  Star  Line 
(Aberdeen),  London;  Federal  and  Shire  Line  of  Steamers, 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Bristol;  Luckenback  Line, 
America;  Cunard  Line,  Liverpool  and  New  York;  The 
Trans- Atlantic  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gothenburg;  United  States 
and  Australasia  S.  S.  Co.,  America;  Ocean  Transport  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Japan;  British  India  S.  S.  Co.,  India;  Eastern  and 
Australian  Line,  China  and  Japan;  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Glasgow;  P.  and  O.  Branch  Line,  London. 

The  vessels  of  all  these  lines  call  at  intermediate  ports. 

Pilots  detained  in  quarantine  will  be  paid  i\  per  diem, 
8s.  of  which  will  be  charged  to  the  vessel,  in  accordance 
with  Act  3,  Wm.  IV.,  No.  6,  Sec.  6. 

Harbor  removal  dues :  Vessels  not  exceeding  300  tons. 
i\ ;  300  to  400,  i\  5s. ;  400  to  500,  £1  10s. ;  500  to  600,  £1  15s. ; 
600  to  800,  £2;  800  to  1,000,  £2  10s.,  and  an  additional 
£1  for  every  additional  500  or  part  of  500  tons  up  to  a 
maximum  of  2,(XX)  tons. 

Berthing   Rates   and   Navigation   Charges. 
Berthing  rates  are  charged  as  follows: 
On  vessels  over  240  tons  net  register: 
(a)   In  respect  of  the  first  six  days  (exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  days  observed  in  the  public  offices  in  Sydney  as 
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holidays)  after  time  of  berthing  J^d.  for  each  ton  of  the 
register  tonnage  of  the  vessel  up  to  5,000  tons,  and  Vkd. 
for  each  ton  over  5,000  tons  for  each  complete  day  of 
24  hours  or  day  of  over  18  hours,  or  one-fourth,  one-half 
and  three-quarters  of  such  rate  for  parts  of  a  day  of  or 
less  than  6,  12,  and  18  hours  respectively. 

(b)  Tonnage  in  respect  of  each  such  subsequent  day 
or  part  of  a  day,  half  the  above  rate. 

As  most  of  the  principal  wharves  vested  in  the  commis- 
sioners are  leased  by  them  to  shipping  companies  the  ton- 
nage rates  on  vessels  owned  by,  chartered  by,  or  con- 
signed to  the  lessees  are  not  charged  as  they  accrue,  but 
are  accounted  for  in  rent.  To  lessees  so  assessed  a  con- 
cession has  been  made  according  to  which  lessees  can 
berth  their  vessels  at  one  another's  wharves  free  of  ton- 
nage rates. 

Wharves  that  are  not  leased  are  regarded  as  "open" 
berths,  and  all  vessels  berthing  thereat  are  charged  ton- 
nage rates. 

Customs:  Protective  tariff. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  S.  Hoff- 
nung  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Holdsworth,  Macpherson  &  Co.,  A.  Hor- 
dern  &  Sons  Ltd.,  F.  Lassetter  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Nock  &  Kirchip 
Ltd.,  Scott  Henderson  &  Co.,  Gilbert  Lodge  &  Co.,  J.  J. 
Sullivan  Ltd.,  Henry  Bull  &  Co.,  A.  Cowan  &  Sons  Ltd., 
Edwards  Dunlap  &  Co.,  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  Wills  (Aus.)  Ltd., 
Birt  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Broken  Hill  Pty.  Ltd.,  H.  Jones  &  Co., 
W.  Arnott  Ltd.,  Bellambi  Coal  Co. 

Accommodation:  Spring  tides  5^4  feet;  neap  tides  4 
feet.  The  least  water  now  found  in  the  E.  Channel  is  40 
feet,  at  berths  18  to  35  feet,  LWOST,  Sydney  is  about 
4  miles  from  the  Heads.  Four  graving  docks,  five  float- 
ing docks  and  three  patent  slips.  Cranage  accommodation 
at  various  wharves  with  lifting  capacity  up  to  160  tons  at 
H.  M.  Docks.  There  are  a  number  of  wharves  fitted  out 
in  the  port  with  cranes  for  loading  coal,  also  a  number 
of  berths  fitted  with  gantries  for  loading  of  wheat. 

Imports:  Steel,  galvd.  iron,  galvd.  pipe,  black  pipe, 
timber,  motor  cars,  tools  of  trade,  machinery,  tobacco, 
spirits,  drugs,  chemicals,  rubber,  metal  manufactures, 
cinematographs,  pianos,  clocks,  watches,  yarn,  canvas  and 
duck,  carpets,  cordage  and  twines,  books,  boots  and 
shoes,  sewing  machines,  wearing  apparel,  rosen,  varnishes, 
paints,  oils,  glass,  paper,  nail  wire,  fence  wire,  motor 
goods,  phone  goods,  piece  goods,  tinned  fish,  barley,  maize, 
cocoa  and  chocolate,  hardware. 

Exports:  Wool,  wheat,  flour,  leather,  hides,  skins,  tallow, 
gold,  silver,  concentrates,  lead,  copper,  molybdenite  and 
other  ores,  tin,  wolfram,  coal,  coke,  glue  pieces,  glycerine, 
timber,  meats,  bacon,  hams,  rabbits,  potatoes,  biscuits, 
butter,  cheese,  jams,  jellies,  wines,  dried  fruit,  horses. 

The  export  of  wheat  is  at  present  controlled  by  the 
Australian  Wheat  Board  and  wool  by  the  Central  Wool 
Committee    acting    for    the    Commonwealth    Government. 

Consuls 

(All  Sydney  except  where  stated  otherwise.) 

Argentine  Republic,  South  America:  Consul  General 
in  Australia,  J.  T.  Tillock,  J.  P.,  corner  Liverpool  and 
Kent  Sts. 

Belgium.    Maurice  Watteeuw,  Consul,  14  Castlereagh  St. 

Brazil:  E.  W.  T.  Dunn,  Consul  General,  3  Spring  St. 

Canada:  B.  Millin,  J.  P.,  commercial  agent,  corner 
Pitt  and  Bridge  Sts 

Chile :  Wm.  Brown,  Consul,  4  O'Connell  St. 

China:  T.  K.  Tseng,  Consul  General,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. 

Columbia  Republic  (of  South  America)  :  Carlos  H. 
Simmonds,  Consul,  188  Castlereagh  St. 

Cuba:  Alfredo  L.  E.  Y.  Reyes,  Melbourne. 

Denmark:  Otto  Wadsted,  Consul,  W.  E.  Hawkins, 
Acting  Consul,  88  Pitt  St. 

Ecuador:  James  Clark,  Consul,  59  Pitt  St. 

France:  A.  Chayet,  Consul  General;  George  Step, 
Chancellor;  Bond  St.  Chambers,  2  Bond  St. 

Greece:     S.  S.  Cohen,  Consul  General,  Sydney. 


Honduras :  Frederick  Walsh,  J.  P.,  Consul  General,  cor- 
ner George  and  Wynyard  Sts. 

Italy:  Dr.  C.  B.  Marno,  C.  A.,  233  Macquarie  St. 

Japan:  S.  Shimizu,  Consul  General  in  Australasia;  £. 
Amau,  Vice  Consul;  K.  Naito,  Chancellor;  E.  W.  Foxall, 
English  Secretary,  Twyford  Chambers,  17  Castlereagh  St 

Netherlands:  H.  J.  W.  Huber,  Consul;  N.  H.  Paling, 
Vice-Consul;  56-58  Hunter  St 

Nicaragua:    Vesey  R.  Gosche,  J.  P.,  Sydney. 

Norway:  M.  Arne  Scheel,  Consul  General;  Olav  E. 
Pauss,  Consul,  38  Pitt  St. 

Panama  Republic:  Hon.  A.  Coote,  Athenaeum  Club,  14 
Moore  St. 

Paraguay:  F.  A.  Royle,  J.  P.  (N.  S.  W.,  Victoria  and 
Queensland),  Consul  General;  C.  B.  Boucher,  J.  P.,  Vice 
Consul;  Royal  Chambers,  Bond  St. 

Peru ;  Senor  J.  M.  De  Macedo,  Consul  General  for  Aus- 
tralia. John  M.  Paxton,  J.  P.,  Consul,  4  Daley  St. 

Portugal :  F.  W.  Clarke,  Consul,  58  Margaret  St 

Russia:  T  A.  Welch,  Consul,  85  Clarence  St 

Spain :    T.  J.  Dalton,  Hon.  Vice  Consul,  525-7  Kent  St 

Sweden:  Hon.  S.  T.  Von  Goes,  Consul  in  Chief  to 
British  Australasia.  J.  H.  Andersson,  Vice  Consul;  I. 
Maclntyre,  private  secretary,  The  Albany,  Macquarie  St., 
Sydney. 

Switzerland:  M.  Rutty,  Consul,  58  Margaret  St 

United  States :  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  Consul  General  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Eli  Taylor,  Vice  Consul,  Mu- 
tual Life  Bldg.,  14  Martin  Place. 

Venezuela :  J.  M.  Paxton,  J.  P.,  Consul,  4  Daley  St 

Sydney  Harbor  Trust  Wharfage  Rates 

The  commissioners  shall  demand,  collect  and  receive, 
subject  to  the  exemptions  and  deductions  hereinafter  in 
this  Act  specified,  inward  and  outward  wharfage  rates  to 
be  fixed  as  hereinafter  provided,  upon  all  goods : 

(a)  unshipped  from  any  vessel  berthed  at  a  wharf,  dock, 
pier,  jetty,  landing  stage,  slip,  or  platform  in  the  port, 
vested  in  the  commissioners;  or 

(b)  received  on  any  such  wharf,  dock,  pier,  jetty,  land- 
ing stage,  slip,  or  platform,  for  shipment  on  a  vessel. 

The  following  exemptions,  refunds,  and  deductions  shall 
be  made  and  allowed: 

(a)  Goods  of  His  Majesty  and  passengers'  luggage  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  wharfage  rates. 

(b)  Goods  unshipped  from  any  vessel  to  any  other  vessel 
for  conve3rance  to  another  port  shall  not  be  subject  to 
inward  or  outward  wharfage  rates  if  a  transhipment  entry 
in   respect  thereof   is   duly  passed  at  the  custom   house 
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within  48  hours  after  the  time  at  which  the  discharging 
vessel  has  reported  at  the  custom  house ;  but  in  the  case  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  state  or  interstate  coastal  trade, 
and  in  respect  of  which  transhipment  entries  are  not  so 
passed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  this  paragraph  if  such  entry  is,  within  the  said  time, 
lodged  with  the  commissioners. 

(c)  Any  amount  paid  as  inward  harbor  rates  on  any 
goods  may  be  deducted  from  any  inward  wharfage  rates 
payable  in  respect  of  the  same  goods. 

(d)  Any  amount  paid  as  outward  harbor  rates  on  any 
goods  may  be  deducted  from  any  outward  wharfage 
rates  payable  in  respect  of  the  same  goods. 

(e)  Where  outward  wharfage  rates  are  paid  on  goods 
received  for  shipment  but  not  shipped,  the  commissioners 
may  refund  the  amount  so  paid. 

(f)  The  commissioners  may  exempt  any  goods  or  classes 
of  goods  from  inward  or  outward  wharfage  rates,  and  may 
reimpose  and  fix,  under  this  Act,  wharfage  rates  on  such 
goods. 

The  commissioners  shall,  by  regulations  which  they  are 
authorized  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor  to  make,  fix 
the  amount  of  such  wharfage. 

Such  wharfage  rates,  whether  inward  or  outward,  may 
be  by  weight  or  measurement,  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
missioners, but  inward  wharfage  rates  shall  not  exceed 
four  shillings  per  ton  by  weight  or  three  shillings  per  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet  measurement,  and  outward  wharfage  rates 
shall  not  exceed  half  that  sum. 

Fixed  rates  may  also  be  imposed  by  such  regulations 
on  specified  articles  or  packages,  and  in  such  case  the  rate 
on  any  article  or  package  shall  be  so  as  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  above  prescribed  by  weight  or  measure- 
ment, whichever  is  the  larger. 

Provided  that  a  minimum  rate,  not  exceeding  three- 
pence, may  be  fixed  for  any  article. 

Towards  meeting  the  expenditure  annually  incurred  in 
dredging,  lighting,  improving  and  maintaining  the  Port 
of  Sydney,  the  commissioners  may  demand,  collect,  and 
receive  inward  harbor  rates  on  all  goods  brought  by  sea 
into  the  said  port,  and  outward  harbor  rates  on  all  goods 
shipped  on  any  vessel  in  the  said  port; 


Provided  that  goods  of  His  Majesty  and  passengers' 
luggage  shall  be  exempt  from  such  rates. 

The  inward  harbor  rates  on  any  goods  shall  not 
exceed  the  inward  wharfage  rates  which  would  be  payable 
on  the  same  goods  if  unshipped  from  a  vessel  berthed  at  a 
wharf  of  the  commissioners. 

The  outward  harbor  rates  on  any  goods  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  outward  wharfage  rates  which  would  be  payable 
on  the  same  goods  if  received  on  any  wharf  vested  in  the 
commissioners  for  shipment  on  a  vessel  berthed  at  any 
such  wharf. 

Provided  that  on  goods  transhipped  in  the  said  port 
an  amount,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  not  ex- 
ceeding one-half  of  the  inward  harbor  rates  shall  be 
payable,  unless  the  goods  are  landed  on  a  wharf  or  other 
place,  and  the  transhipment  does  not  take  place  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  landing,  in  which  case  double 
the  amount  so  fixed  shall  be  payable.  On  goods  so  tran- 
shipped no  outward  harbor  rates  shall  be  payable. 

Inward  and  outward  harbor  rates  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owners  of  the  goods  as  defined  in  the  Sydney  Harbor 
Trust  Act,  1900. 

Inward  harbor  rates  shall  be  paid  before  the  landing^ 
or  transhipment  of  the  goods. 

Outward  harbor  rates  shall  be  paid  before  the  vessel 
leaves  the  port. 

If  any  such  rates  are  not  paid,  the  person  liable  to  pay 
the  same  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ^ 
pounds. 

If  default  is  made  in  the  payment  of  harbor  rates 
on  such  goods,  the  commissioners  may  retain  and  sell 
them  or  any  of  them,  and,  after  reimbursing  themselves 
for  the  payment  of  any  customs  duties,  and  any  freight 
due  on  the  goods,  and  any  expenses  of  sale,  shall  retain 
and  pay  the  said  harbor  rates,  rendering,  on  demand,  the 
surplus  (if  any)  and  such  of  the  goods  as  are  unsold  to 
the  person  entitled  thereto. 

The  commissioners  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, make  regulations  for  the  collecting  of  harbor  rates 
under  this  Act  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  in  relation  to  such  rates. 

The  master  of  a  vessel  shall,  before  such  vessel  leaves 
the  port  of  Sydney,  lodge  at  the  offices  of  the  commis- 
sioners a  true  and  complete  outward  manifest;  and  if  he 
fails  to  do  so  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
100  pounds. 

The  owner  of  every  ship  requiring  a  survey  or  cer- 
tificate under  the  Navigation  Act  shall  pay  for  every  such 
survey  such  sum  as  the  superintendent  appoints,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sums  following,  that  is  to  say: 

For  ships  not  exceeding  50  tons  register,  2  pounds. 

For  ships  from  50  to  100  tons  register,  4  pounds. 

For  ships  from  100  to  300  tons  register,  6  pounds. 

For  ships  from  300  to  600  tons  register,  8  pounds. 

Every  additional  300  tons,  an  addition  of  2  pounds. 

Maximum  fee  in  any  case,  20  pounds. 

The  tonnage  rates  to  be  levied  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
Yj  penny  for  each  ton  of  the  gross  tonnage  measurement 
of  the  vessel  for  each  complete  period  of  24  hours,  and 
for  periods  of  less  than  24  hours  at  the  rate  of  ^  of  a 
penny  for  each  period  of  six  hours  or  part  thereof. 

The  latest  publication  of  Lloyd's  Register  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  tonnage  of  all  vessels  mentioned  therein. 

Provided  that,  where  the  certificate  issued  in  respect 
of  such  survey  is  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  less,  not 
more  than  one-half  the  above  sums  shall  be  charged. 
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PORT  LYTTELTON 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  43  degrees  36  minutes  42  seconds 
south,  longitude  172  degrees  44  minutes  17  seconds  east 

Population:     Lyttelton,  4,058;   Christchurch,  80,523. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Charges  on  sailing  vessels  over 
100  tons  reg.,  3^d  per  ton  inwards  and  3j4d  per  ton  out- 
wards; steamers  over  100  tons  reg.,  2^d  per  ton  inwards, 
2j/^d  per  ton  outwards.  No  charge  on  second  visit  of  same 
voyage.  Towage:  Sea  towage,  to  a  distance  of  5  miles 
outside  the  Heads,  or  from  sea  7  miles,  rises,  according  to 
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tonnage,  from  5  pounds  sterling  for  150- ton  vessels  to  26 
pounds  for  a  2,000-ton  ship.  Towage  removals  are  pro- 
portionally low  and  vary  from  1  to  9  pounds,  according  to 
tonnage.  When  towage  from  sea  exceeds  7  miles  outside 
the  Heads  an  additional  charge  of  5  pounds  per  hour  is 
made.     Work  inside  harbor,  4  pounds  per  hour. 

Port  Charges :  3d  per  ton  reg.  Intercolonial  vessels  not 
to  exceed  1  shilling  half-yearly.  Coastal  vessels,  ninepence 
half-yearly.  Berthage,  ^d  per  ton  reg.  per  day,  with  maxi- 
mum charge  of  three  days,  while  a  vessel  remains  in  the 
inner  harbor  of  the  Port  of  Lyttleton.  Li^ht  dues,  overseas 
steamers,  4d  per  ton  net  reg.;  British  sailers,  4d  per  ton; 
foreign  sailers,  6d  per  ton:  costal  steamers,  ^/4d  per  ton. 
Wharfage  dues,  general,  1/9  per  ton  (by  weight  or  meas- 
urement) :  Agriculture  produce,  7^d  per  ton ;  frozen 
meat,  etc.,  6d  per  ton;  wool,  lO^^d  per  bale;  timber,  3^d 
per  100  feet  superficial;  coal,  9d  per  ton.  Transshipment 
goods  are  free  and  re-shipped  goods  are  also  free  of  out- 
ward wharfage  on  declaration. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  discharging  general  cargo  work, 
including  lime  and  cement  in  casks,  1/10;  special  cargoes  in 
bulk,  when  in  quantities  of  more  than  25  tons  in  a  ship, 
2/3;  special  cargoes  in  bags,  when  in  quantities  of  more 
than  25  tons  in  a  ship,  2/.  Case  oils,  2/  per  ton.  Loading : 
Mutton,  14/6  per  100  carcases;  cheese,  20/ —  per  100 
crates;  wool,  1/3  per  bale;  grain,  1/10  per  ton;  general 
cargo,  2/3  per  ton.  Casks,  tallow,  pelts,  etc.,  3/ —  per  ton. 
Overtime  cost  per  hour  varies  from  2/8  to  3/5  on  fore- 
going class  of  cargo. 

Accommodation:  A  lighted  whistling  buoy  is  moored 
off  the  entrance  to  the  port,  situated  ten  cables  from  Gid- 
Icy    Head    and    7J4    cables    from    Adderley    Head    Two 


breakwaters,  one  2,010  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide,  and 
the  other  1,400  feet  long.  Area  of  water  inclosed  by 
breakwater,  160  acres.  Depth  of  water  in  inner  harbor 
varies  from  20  feet  to  33  feet  at  low  tide.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 31  feet  can  leave  at  high  water.  Channel  from  Outer 
Harbor  to  entrance  between  moles,  29  feet  at  low  water  or 
33  feet  at  high  tide.  Rise  of  tide,  6}i  feet;  spring,  4J^ 
feet  neap.  Vessels  of  over  12,000  tons  can  enter  and  berth 
safely  at  several  wharves.  Berthage  space  for  vessels 
within  inner  harbor  served  by  railway  lines:  8,485  feet, 
with  33  feet  at  low  water,  2,225  feet  with  28  feet  at  low 
water,  700  feet  with  18  feet  at  low  water.  Goods  con- 
signed to  Christchurch  or  country  stations  are  landed  di- 
rectly into  railway  trucks,  all  jetties  and  wharves  having 
tracks  laid  down  upon  them.  Stores  available  for  grain, 
benzine,  kerosene. 

Imports:    General   merchandise,   etc. 

Exports :    Frozen  meats,  wool,  grain.     . 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Forbes,  Ltd.. 
Lyttelton,  Dalgety  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quaine  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Neill  & 
Co.,  N.  Z.  Farmers'  Co-operative  Association,  Ltd.,  Sar- 
goods  Ltd.,  National  Mortgage  &  Agency  Co.,  N.  Z.  Loan 
&  Mercantile  Co.,  Kaye  &j2arter  Ltd.,  Edward  Reece  & 
Co.,  Ashby  Bergh  &  Co.,  Whitcomb  &  Tombs,  Ltd. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Federal  &  Shire  S.  S. 
Co.  Ltd.,  N.  Z.  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  Shaw,  Savill  &  Albion 
Co.,  Commonwealth  &  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  Union 
S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  Huddart  Parker  Propy  Ltd.  Trade  with 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Canada  and  Australia. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  Denmark, 
France,  Norway,  Sweden. 

Distance  to  Christchurch,  7  miles.    Connected  by  railway. 
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PORT  MANN 
British  Columbia 

Port  Mann,  4.4  miles  east  of  New  Westminster,  is  the 
divisional  point  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Ry.,  where  they 
have  docks  of  sufficient  depth  to  take  care  of  ocean-going 
vessels.  Freight  between  main  line  and  Vancouver  Is- 
land is  handled  by  barge  service  between  Port  Mann  and 
Patricia  Bay.  

PORT  PHILLIP 

Victoria,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  37  degrees  49  minutes  53  seconds 
south,  longitude  144  degrees  58  minutes  32  seconds  east. 

Accommodation:  Minimum  depth  at  low  water  37  feet 
along  line  of  leading  lights  in  fairway  and  for  2,000  feet 
eastward;  also  for  700  feet  westward  of  line. 

Pilotage:  Charges  same  as  Melbourne. 

Port  Charges:  Same  as  Melbourne. 


PORT  PIRIE 

South  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  11  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 138  degrees  1  minute  east. 

Population:  12,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Charges^  £3  per  100  tons,  per 
ton  above  2d.  maximum,  il5  15s  mwards  and  outwards. 
Mooring,  £2 ;  removals,  £5  to  £7  10s ;  unmooring,  £L  Tow- 
age steamers,  large  tug,  £15;  small  tug,  £7  10s. 

Port  Charges:  Dues  on  vessels  from  beyond  Aus- 
tralasian Colonies,  3d.  per  ton  inwards  and  outwards. 
Commonwealth  light  dues,  8d.  per  ton  for  3  months. 
Vessels  from  ports  within  colonics,  Ij^  d.  per  ton,  inwards 
and  outwards.  Maximum  6d.  per  ton  for  Port  dues  in  any 
six  months.  Tonnage  on  sailing  vessels  3d.  per  ton; 
steamers,  l5^d.  Loading  and  discharging  general  and  bal- 
last, 1/2  to  1/6;  frrain,  1/11  per  ton;  wool  1/2  to  1/3  per 
bale.  Commonwealth  light  dues,  8d.  per  reg.  ton  for  3 
months,  maximum,  £150. 

Accommodation:  Wharves  are  plentiful.  Channel  250 
feet  wide;  depth  at  LWST.  18  feet,  depth  at  berths,  18 
feet  to  20  feet. 

Imports:    Timber,    coal,    coke,   general. 

Exports:  Wheat,  flour,  ores  (silver  and  lead). 

Rail  communication  with  Adelaide,  distance  169  miles. 


PORT   ROCKHAMPTON 

Queensland,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  23  degrees  24  minutes  south,  lon- 
gitude 150  degrees  30  minutes  east. 

Population:  21,000. 

Pilot  Charges :    Same  as  Brisbane. 

Port  Charges :  Berthage,  l^d.  per  ton  per  day  on  net  reg. 
State  dues  same  as  Brisbane. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage,  alongside  wharf  and  at 
Port  Alma  (Keppel  Bay),  37  miles  from  Rockhampton. 
Train  conveys  passengers'  luggage  and  cargo  to  the  city. 
Depth  of  water  alongside  Rockhampton  Wharf,  18  feet 
at  low  water;  at  Port  Alma  Wharf,  27  feet  at  low  water. 
Every  facility  is  offered  for  handling  any  class  of  cargo 
at  both  these  ports. 

Rockhampton  is  in  the  state  of  Queensland  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia*.  The  district  surrounding  Rockhampton 
embraces  extensive  mining  and  agriculture  interests.  The 
port  handles  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  200,000  tons  of 
sugar  produced  yearly  in  the  province.  Abundant  crops 
of  pineapples,  oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts,  mangoes,  and  plums  are  also  grown. 


PORT  STEPHENS 

New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Position:     Latitude  32  degrees  42   minutes   30  seconds 
south,  longitude  152  degrees  11  minutes  45  seconds  east. 
Accommodation:    Harbor  of  refuge,  easily  accessible. 
Port  charges:  Same  as  Newcastle. 


PORT  SWETTENHAM 

Straits  Settlements 

Position:  Latitude  3  degrees  north,  longitude  101  de- 
grees 23  minutes  east. 

Population:     Mixed;  English,  Chinese,  Malay,  Tamil. 

Pilotage:     Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:     None. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
60  cents  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  15  cents 
per  man.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  per  half 
day  60  cents.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  nil.  Lighter- 
age, $15  per  day  for  hiring  lighter. 

Accommodation:  No  docks.  One  wharf  900  feet 
long  with  30  feet  of  water  at  low  water,  ordinary 
spring  tides.  Three  wharves  each  100  feet  long  with 
10,  12  and  15  feet  of  water  at  low  water,  ordinary  spring 
tides.  Three  sets  of  moorings  are  laid  down  for  the 
accommodation  of  ocean  steamers  up  to  550  feet  in 
length  of  a  depth  of  30  feet. 

Imports:     General  merchandise  and  foodstuffs. 

Exports:   Rubber,  tin,   copra,  wolfram-ore. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Boustead, 
Hampshire  &  Co.  Ltd.,  A.  C.  Harper  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Har- 
risson  &  Crosfield  Ltd.,  Guthrie  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Planters 
Stores  &  Agency  Co.  Ltd.,  Paterson,  Simons  &  Co. 
Ltd. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Ocean  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd..  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd., 
Glen  Line,  Shire  Line,  Ben  Line,  Straits  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd.,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Eastern  Shipping  Co. 
Ltd.,  Ellerman  Hall  Line  and  City  Line. 

Consular  Representation:     None. 


PORT  TOWNSEND 

Washington 

Position:  Latitude,  48  degrees  8  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude, 123  degrees  6  minutes  west. 

Population:  4,600. 

Depth  of  harbor:  40  to  60  feet. 

Harbor  -master :  C.  H.  Morrison. 

Mooring  buoys:  None. 

Customs  brokers:  Rothschild  &  Co. 

Docks:  Three  wooden  wharves,  capacity  of  each  500 
tons. 

Oil  Dock:     Standard  Oil  Co.,  Depth  of  dock,  26  feet 

Railroad  connection:  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  local  line 
only. 

List  of  Charges 

Wharfage:     50  cents  per  ton. 

Cartage :    40  to  50  cents  per  ton. 

Anchorage :     None. 

Towing  and  lightering:  Same  as  elsewhere  on  Puget 
Sound. 

Stevedoring:  Wheat,  30  cents  per  ton;  lumber,  $1.00  to 
$1.30  per  M.  board  measure. 

Water:  First  5,000  gallons,  $3.00;  after  that.  14  cents 
per  1,000  gallons. 

PORTLAND 

Oregon 

Position:  Latitude,  45  degrees  31  minutes  8  seconds 
north,  longitude,  122  degrees  40  minutes  31  seconds 
west. 

Population:     335,000. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  River,  from  survev 
of  the  United  States  Engineers,  made  December,  1918, 
there  is  now  a  depth  at  low  water  of  over  40  feet  for 
a  width  of  2.640  feet  and  protected  by  rock  jetties. 
The  main  channel  between  Portland  and  the  sea  is 
constantly  being  improved  and  maintained  by  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  a  locM  municipal  cor- 
poration  called    the    Port   of   Portland. 

The  Federal  Government  in  1903  adopted  a  project 
for  maintaining  a  minimum  depth  of  40  feet  at  mean 
lower  low  waters  for  a  width  of  not  less  than  a  half 
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mile  at  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  River  and  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  30  feet  at  zero  in  the  channel  of  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette   Rivers  at   Portland. 

The  project  depth  at  the  entrance  of  40  feet  was 
attained  and  has  existed  continuously  since  1916, 
as  also  the  30  ft.  depth  from  the  sea  to  Portland. 

Portland  is  situated  110  nautical  miles  east  and 
south  from  the  entrance  to  the  Columbia  River  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers. 
The  harbor  is  formed  of  the  waters  of  the  latter 
stream  and  has  about  27  miles  of  shore  line,  along 
which  the  commercial  houses  and  wharves  are  located. 
There  is  from  30  to  60  feet  of  water  in  the  fairway, 
which  is  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  wide.  No  mooring 
buoys  are  necessary.  The  entire  shore  line  is  unusually 
well  supplied  with  trackage  facilities.  At  low  water 
periods,  the  extreme  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  from 
two  to  two  and  one-half  feet.  At  high  water  periods 
there    is    no    tide. 

Portland  is  peculiarly  and  advantageously  situated 
with  regard  to  the  distance  from  and  between  it 
and  other  ports.  Being  at  the  head  of  ocean  going 
transportation,  large  vessels  are  enabled  to  penetrate 
far  into  the  interior  of  a  rich  producing  country,  and 
close  to  the  originating  points  of  the  main  staple  com- 
modities of  the  Northwest. 

Columbia   River   Pilotage  and   Towage   Rates 
Bar  Pilots 

Competent  pilots  are  available  at  all  times  boih  at 
river  entrances  and  at  Portland.  The  pilots  are  super- 
vised by  a  state  commission  and  fees  limited  by  law. 

Steam  vessels:  The  bar  pilotage  rates  on  steam 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  Columbia  River  when 
the  Port  of  Portland  furnishes  a  bar  pilot  will  be 
$1.50  per  foot  draft  and  1  cent  per  ton  net  registered 
tonnage  in   each  direction. 

The  same  rate  to  apply  on  sailing  vessels  not 
towed  by  the  Port  of  Portland  when  their  pilot  is 
aboarij. 


River  Pilotage 

For  piloting  a  vessel  upon  the  river  pilot  ground 
between  Astoria  and  Portland,  whether  ascending  or 
descending,  all  vessels  shall  pay  $1.00  per  foot  draft 
and  l?/2  cent  per  ton  registered  measurement;  and 
the  board  is  authorized  to  prescribe  a  proportionate 
compensation  for  pilot  service  between  other  points 
on  said  ground  or  from  one  part  of  the  dock  to  an- 
other part  of  the  same  dock;  the  charge  therefor  shall 
be  a  sum  not  exceeding  $7.50  and  the  pilot  shall  on 
being  thereunto  requested  by  the  master  of  the  vessel 
be  required  to  do  such  work  for  such  compensation. 
Provided,  however,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  master 
or  person  in  charge  of  such  vessel  whether  he  accepts 
or  demands  the  service  of  any  such  pilot;  and  if  the 
master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  any  vessel  declines 
to  accept  services  of  a  pilot  on  the  river  ground  afore- 
said, the  vessel  shall  not  be  liable  for  pilotage. 

Vessels  towed  from  the  sea  to  Astoria  and  return 
only,  will  be  charged  70  percent  of  the  round-trip  rate 
to  Portland  as  named  above. 

Oil  barges,  loaded,  towed  from  the  sea  to  Astoria 
only,  will  be  charged  52^2  per  cent  of  the  round  trip 
rate  from  the  sea  to  Portland,  as  named  above. 

Vessels  entering  the  Columbia  river  in  ballast  and 
departing  without  cargo,  and  vessels  entering  for  fuel 
or  supplies  for  use  of  the  vessel  so  entering,  will  be 
towed  from  sea  to  Astoria  and  return  for  25  per 
cent  of  the  rate  charged  from  sea  to  Portland  and 
return. 

Towage 

The  towage  service  between  Portland  and  sea  is 
operated  by  the  Port  of  Portland  Commission,  a 
municipal  corporation,  and  its  public  nature  makes  it 
possible  to  give  service  regardless  of  cost.  Profit  on 
this 'service  is  not  expected  or  received. 

A  public  dry  dock  is  operated  by  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission.  This  dry  dock  is  capable  of  handling 
vessels  500  feet   long.     It  is  sectional   and  more  than 
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one  vessel  of  the  smaller  class  can  be  handled  with- 
out interference.  Plans  are  under  way  for  an  ad- 
ditional section  to  make  a  total  of  six  sections  with 
a   total   length   of  550  feet. 

Towage  rates  quoted  are  for  round  trip,  continuous 
ih  each  •  direction,  and  subject  to  conditions  of  this 
tariff. 

All  SaU  Vessels 

between  Sea  and  Portland,  Oregon. 

Vessels  of:  Rate 

Up    to    400  tons  net  re^ster    $300.00 

401  to    550  tons  net  register  375.00 

551  to    750  tons  net  register  450.00 

751  to  1000  tons  net  register  550.00 

1001  to  1200  tons  net  register  600.00 

1201  to  1500  tons  net  register  650.00 

1501  to  1800  tons  net  register  700.00 

1801  to  2000  tons  net  register  750.00 

2001  to  2500  tons  net  register  800.00 

2501  to  3000  tons  net  register  850.00 

3001  to  3500  tons  net  register  900.00 

3501  to  4000  tons  net  register  950.00 

Between  Sea  and  Following  Points: 

Astoria,  Knappton   70%  of  Portland  Rate 

Westport,       Stella,       Mayger, 

Skamokawa    85%  of  Portland  Rate 

Rainier,   Prescott,   Goble,    Ka- 

lama    90%  of  Portland  Rate 

St.  Helens,  Columbia  City  . . .  95%  of  Portland  Rate 
Linnton,  St.  Johns.  Vancouver.  Same  as  Portland  Rate 

Minimum  round  trip  tow  $250.00  to  any  point.  Points 
not  named  take  same  rate  as  nearest  point  named. 

Vessels  towed  under  provisions  of  this  tariff  and 
stopping  or  loading  at  more  than  one  point,  will  be 
charged  on  tariff  basis  for  tow  from  sea  to  point 
of  first  berthing,  and  on  tariff  basis  from  point  of 
last  berthing  to  sea;  all  intermediate  moves  to  be  made 
by  the  Port  of  Portland  at  charges  consistent  with 
distance,  size  of  vessel  and  conditions  existing  at 
the   time   service    is    rendered. 

Moves  in  Harbor  at  Portland 

(Rates    are   for   each    tug   used) 

Steamers   and 

Auxiliary 
Power  Vessels 
Under  Over 
Qn;i;«r,           IWO  1500 
bailmg         Gross          Gross 
Vessels         Tons           Tons 
Moves  within  area  between 
Swan  Island  and  O.  W.  R. 
&    N.    Bridge,    or   within 
area  between  Linnton  and 
Swan     Island,    or    within 
area  between    Hawthorne 
Ave.  Bridge  and  Ross  Is- 
land         $20.00        $25.00        $35.00 

Moves  from  or  to  points  in 
area  between  Swan  Island 
and  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Bridge 
to  or  from  points  below 
Swan  Island  as  far  as 
Linnton,  or  points  above 
O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Bridge  as 
far  as  Ross  Island,  or 
moves  in  area  between  O. 
W.  R.  &  N.  and  Haw- 
thorne Ave.  Bridges  ....  30.00  35.00  45.00 
Moves  from  or  to  area  be- 
tween Swan  Island  and 
Linnton;  to  or  from 
points  above  O.  W.  R.  & 
N.  Bridge  as  far  as  Ross 

Island    40.00         45.00  55.00 

The   above    rates   do    not   apply   on   coastwise   pas- 
senger steamers  moved  within  the  area  between  Port- 
land Flouring  Mills  and  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  Bridge.     The 
\rge  for  this  service  will  be  $25.00  for  each  tug  used. 


Motor  or  Auxiliary  Power  Vessels 

Vessels  with  auxiliary  power  will  be  towed  or  con- 
voyed, between  sea  and  anchorage  inside  Columbia 
River,  if  vessel's  power  is  used  during  movement,  at 
rate  of  $125.00  for  assistance  in  each  direction.  If 
towed  without  assistance  of  vessel's  power,  towage 
rate  of  sail  vessels  will  apply. 

Vessels  entering  the  Columbia  River  in  ballast  and 
departing  without  cargo,  and  vessels  entering  for  fuel 
or  supplies  for  use  of  the  vessel  so  entering,  will  be 
towed  from  sea  to  Astoria  and  return  for  25  per  cent 
of  the  rate  charged  from  Sea  to  Portland  and  return. 

Dry  Dock  Rates 
Steam  or  Power  Vessels  on  Gross  Tonnage 

First  Lay 

Day  Days 

cents  cents 

per  per 

ton  ton 

Up    to    999  tons  18  10 

1000  to  3999  tons 16  10 

4000  tons  and  over  14  10 

Sailing  Vessels  on  Net  Tonnage 

Up    to    599  tons  18  10 

600  to    999  tons  16  10 

1000  tons  and  over 14  10 

Sea-Going  Barges  and  Dismantled  Ships 

Same  rate  as  sailing  vessels. 

Scows  and  Barges 

(Except  Sea-going  Barges  and  Dismantled  Ships) 

First       Lay 

Day      Days 

100x25  or  equal  tc  2500  sq.  ft.  deck  area.. $30.00    $10.00 

Over  2500  sq.  ft.  deck  area 40.00      10.00 

1.  Minimum  charge  for  any  vessel,  except  scows, 
$50.00. 

2.  Docking  charges  include  use  of  dock  for  twenty- 
four  hours  from  time  deck  of  dock  is  above  water. 
Twenty-four   hours   or   less    constitutes   the    first   day. 

3.  Twenty-four  hours  or  more  than  five  hours  con- 
stitutes one  lay  day.  Five  hours  or  more  than  one 
hour  constitutes  one-half  lay  day.  Minimum  charge, 
$50.00. 

4.  Vessels  in  any  class  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  minimum  charge  in  the  next  larger  tonnage 
class. 

5.  Cargo  will  be  charged  for  at  50  per  cent  of 
tonnage   rates.     No   charge   made   for  ballast. 

6.  In  case  a  vessel  is  raised  or  lowered  on  Sunday 
or  a  holiday,  or  after  working  hours,  a  charge  for 
overtime,  labor  and  other  additional  costs  will  be 
made  against  the  vessel. 

7.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  vessels  in  Dry  Dock 
on  Sunday  or  holiday  unless  work  is  performed  on 
the  vessel,  in  Avhich  case  regular  rates  will  apply. 

8.  Wrecked  or  other  vessels  requiring  extra  block- 
ing will  be  charged  for  the  additional  labor  and  ma- 
terial required  in  preparing  and  clearing  the  dock;  a 
charge  will  likewise  be  made  for  all  keel  and  bilge 
blocks  damaged  by  removal  to  effect  repairs  to  a 
vessel. 

9.  All  bills  are  due  and  must  be  paid  when  vessel 
IS  undocked.  Berth  rates:  Waiting,  free.  Laying  up, 
$1.00  per  day  per  thousand  gross  tons  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Dimensions  of  Sectional  Dry  Dock 
(Five  Pontoons) 

Length   '.         468  feet 

Width  between  wings   82  feet 

Depth  of  water  over  keel  blocks 25  feet 

Lifting  capacity,  tons  dead  weight 10,000 

lO^Ton  Electric  Derrick 

An  electric  derrick  of  10  tons  capacity,  placed  on 
the  wharf  at  the  west  end  of  the  dock,  is  available  for 
lifting  propellers,  tail  shafts,  etc.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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There  is  a  small  shop  on  the  dock  containing  an 
electrically-operated  air  compressor,  a  radial  drill,  large 
blacksmith  forge,  lathe,  shaper  and  other  tools. 

Compressed  air  for  operating  air  tools  and  500  volt 
direct  current,  electricity  for  operating  electric  tools, 
will  be  supplied  according  to  the  accompanying 
schedule. 

The  contractor  or  the  ship  must  hire  and  pay  the 
mechanics  direct,  as  the  Port  of  Portland  does  not 
do  any  repair  work  on  vessels. 

Machine  Shop  Rates  for  Use  of  Tools 

Per  Hour 

Blacksmith   forge,  without  coal $0.50 

Electric  derrick,  with  engineer  while  being  used 

(minimum  charge  $5.00)    1.50 

Air  compressor,  based  on  number  of  tools  75c  to      1.50 

Lathe    75 

Buzz   planer    50 

Band  saw 50 

Shaper    50 

Radial  drill    50 

Hack  saw 50 

Upright  drill .50 

Above  charges  do  not  include  the  services  of 
mechanics. 

Water  will  be  furnished  at  30c  per  thousand  gallons, 
with  a  minimum  charge  of  $2.50. 

Vessels  requiring  the  dock  more  than  four  weeks  will 
be  allowed  to  have  same  only  by  special  arrangement 
with  The  Port  of  Portland  Commission. 

Electricity  will  be  charged  for  at  current  rates. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

1.  All  vessels  requiring  the  use  of  the  dock  or 
wharves  must  furnish  men  to  handle  the  vessel,  and 
warp  it  into  and  out  of  the  dock,  also  furnish  all 
hauling  lines,  and  lines  to  steady  the  vessel  while 
being  docked. 

2.  All  vessels  using  the  dock  or  wharves  must  at 
all  times  keep  the  same  clear  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and 
thoroughly  clean,  and  sweep  the  dock  before  the  vessel 
is  floated. 


3.  Sufficient  stage  planks,  spauls  and  trestles  to 
go  around  vessels  while  on  the  dock  will  be  furnished 
by  the  dock  on  application  to  the  superintendent.  Ves- 
sels will  be  required  to  furnish  all  ropes  for  hanging 
stages.  No  ropes  or  chains  of  any  kind  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  dock.  Vessels  or  contractors  may  bring 
their  own  staging  to  the  dock,  but  must  remove  same 
from  dock  and  wharves  upon  completion  of  the  works. 

4.  All  water  closets  and  urinals  on  vessels  shall  be 
locked  up  or  fastened  securely,  and  not  used  while 
the  vessel  is  in  the  dock  under  penalty  of  twenty 
dollars  for  infraction  of  this  rule.  In  the  event  of 
any  infraction  of  this  rule,  both  the  vessel  and  the 
owners  shall  be  liable  for  said  penalty,  and  the  same 
shall  be  included  in,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  charges 
against  the  vessel  and  owners  for  the  use  of  said  dock. 

5.  All  vessels,  while  using  wharves  or  docks,  shall 
furnish  and  display  lights  during  the  night  time,  at 
each  end  of  all  gangways  in  use. 

6.  All  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  of  the  dry  dock 
shall  move  at  any  time  they  are  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  superintendent  or  his  representative. 

7.  Vessels  to  be  docked  must  be  put  on  an  even 
keel,  abeam,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  even  keel 
fore  and  aft.  This  rule  is  imperative  and  vessels  will 
not  be  docked  unless  it  is  complied  with. 

8.  Lockers  will  be  furnished  by  the  dock  for  the 
storage  of  tools  and  the  mixing  of  paints  and  the 
keeping  of  same  while  vessels  are  in  dock  or  at  the 
wharves.  But  no  kerosene,  turpentine,  naphtha,  gasoline 
or  other  inflammable  materials  in  quantity  of  more 
than  five  gallons  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  lockers 
or  on  the  dock  or  wharves  overnight.  A  duplicate 
key  to  each  locker  so  in  use  will  be  given  to  an 
officer  of  the  vessel  or  other  person  authorized  to 
act  for   same. 

9.  All  staging  and  other  gear  of  all  kinds  shall 
be  put  away  and  secured  where  ordered,  before  the 
vessels  are  floated. 

10.  Any  vessel  desiring  to  work  in  the  night  time 
must  give  notice  in  writing  before  3  p.  m.  of  the  day 
preceding  the  night  during  which  it  is  desired  to  work. 


WOOD  SHIP  RECORD 

Wood  shipyards  in  Oregon  district  showing  number  of  ways,  contracts,  vessels  launched  and  delivered  for  government, 
private  account,  and  French  interests:  


YARD 

Coast  Shipbuilding  Company 

Columbia  Engineering  Works 

Feeney  &  Bremer 

Grant  Smith-Porter 

G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation 

George  F.  Rodgers  Company 

Kieman  &  Kern 

Foundation  Company 

McEachern  Shipbuilding  Company 

Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Company 

Sommarstrom  Shipbuilding  Company 

St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Company 

Supple-Ballin  Corporation 

Wilson  Shipbuilding  Company 


Ways 


4 
4 
1 
8 

10 
4 
2 

10 
6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 


Contracts 

Launched 

Delivered 

12 

0 

4 

11 

9 

6 

1 

34 

26 

19 

26 

14 

5 

6 

2 

5 

1 

i    . 

20 

20 

20 

20 

16 

10 

12 

10 

5 

8 

5 

, . 

14 

10 

9 

12 

10 

7 

10 

5 

2 

STEEL  SHIP  RECORD 

Steel  shipyards  in  Portland  District  with  building  berths  at  each,  total  contracts,  hulls  floated  and  those  delivered  in 


1917-18  are: 


PLANT 

Ways 

Contracts 

Launched 

Delivered 

Northwest  Steel  Comoanv 

4 

5 

4 

5 

18 

42 
33 
19 
15 
100 

21 
13 
10 

1 
45 

18 

Columbia  River  Shiobuildinfir  Corooration 

11 

AlbiiiA  Elnorine  &  Machine  ^^orks             

9 

G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation, Vancouver,  Can. 
Totals 

38 

Steel  shipyards  of  the  Portland  territory  have  launched  345,700  tons  in  less  than  two  years. 
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11.  Vessels  desiring  to  lie  at  the  wharves  of  the 
dock  to  complete  repairs,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so  if  the  wharves  are  not 
otherwise  occupied,  upon  making  application  in  writ- 
ing to  the  superintendent  and  paying  the  proper  charge. 

12.  Vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  or  in  the  dock  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  dumping  ashes  or  rubbish  of 
any  kind  on  or  about  the  same. 

13.  Electric  wires  must  not  be  interfered  with  under 
any  circumstances. 

i4.  Keel  blocks,  bilge  blocks  or  shores  must  be 
moved  and  replaced  only  under  the  supervision  of 
the  superintendent  or  his  representatives  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  contractor.  However,  contractors  for 
cleaning  and  painting  will  always  be  required  to  shift, 
and  to  clean  and  paint  the  vessel  under  all  bilge  blocks 
and  shores  unless  forbidden  in  writing  by  the  master. 

15.  Any  damage  to  the  dock  or  wharves,  or  property 
connected  therewith,  caused  by  negligence  or  any  other 
fault  of  the  vessel,  will  be  charged  to  the  vessel. 

16.  Any  person  employed  on  or  about  any  vessel 
who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  observe  these  rules  or 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent,  or  shall  use  profane 
or  indecent  language,  or  otherwise  render  himself 
obnoxious,  shall  be  immediately  discharged  and  shall 
not  again  be  allowed  upon  such  vessel  while  in  the 
dock  or  at  the  wharves  of  the  Port  of  Portland. 

17.  Vessels  docked  with  ballast  logs  alongside  are 
taken  at  the  vessel's  risk.  The  Port  of  Portland  as- 
sumes no  responsibility  in  such  cases  for  damage  to 
dock,  ship  or  cargo. 

18.  Scows  shall  vacate  the  dock  upon  order  of  the 
superintendent  whenever  the  dock  is  required  for  other 
work,  said  scow  to  be  re-docked  without  expense  to 
owner  except  for  lay  days  as  provided  by  tariff  covering 
same. 

19.  When  it  is  found  necessary  to  raise  a  vessel 
again,  after  beginning  to  sink  the  dock,  she  will  be 
charged  lay  day  rates  plus  all  additional  expense  cau- 
sed the  dock  therefore;  provided,  however,  if  the  vessel 
is  floated  and  it  is  necessary  to  inspect  the  keel  and 
bilge  blocks  before  she  can  be  raised  again,  the  charge 
will  be  75%  of  regular  docking  rates  (minimum  $50) 
and   all  additional   expenses. 

20.  These  rules  and  regulations  are  subject  to  change 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Port  of  Portland. 

Public  Dock  Conimission 

The  Commission  of  Public  Docks  has  available  for 
new  shipping  facilities,  with  work  being  constructed 
now,  $8,000,000.  Construction  is  now  under  way  for 
a  first  unit  grain  elevator  of  1,000,000  bushels  capacity  and 
a  pier  1,200  feet  long  with  transit  shed  1,200  feet  m 
length  and  180  feet  in  width.  A  second  pier  will  also 
soon  be  constructed  for  handling,  storing  and  shipping 
of  lumber,  structural  steel  and  other  bulk  freight. 
Modern  mechanical  freight  handling  equipment  will  be 
installed  on  these  piers.  It  is  expected  to  have  these 
waterfront  facilities  completed  this  year.  This  elevator 
and  freight  terminal  is  located  about  five  miles  below 
the  center  of  the  city  and  is  below  all  bridges.  The 
improvements  outlined  above  and  under  construction 
will  cost  about  $2,500,000.  This  terminal  is  to  be  known 
as  the   St.   Johns   Municipal   Terminal. 

Harbor  Protection 

The  harbor  of  Portland  is  under  the  protection  of 
an  able  and  efficient  day  and  night  police  patrol,  act- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  harbor  master.  Two 
fire  boats  are  always  at  an  instant's  call  and  minor 
fire-fighting  equipment  and  life-saving  devices,  includ- 
ing pulmctor,  are  carried  by  the  police  launch.  In  all 
cases  of  necessity  call  Marshall  3084  or  A  4010. 

Portland  Wharves  and  Warehouses 
Commercial  Wharves 

(Note:  These  wharves  are  listed  in  their  order  from 
north  to  south.)  West  Side  Willamette  River  15th 
St.  Terminal:  Between  foot  of  15th  and  18th  Sts., 
owned  and  operated  by  City  of  Portland. 


(a)  Municipal  Dock  No.  1,  955  feet  in  length  by  120 
feet  in  width,  300  feet  of  which  has  two  levels.  This 
dock  is  covered  with  a  transit  shed  935  feet  in  length 
and  1(X)  feet  in  width;  double  track  in  rear  the  full 
length  of  the   dock. 

(b)  At  the  north  end  of  the  dock  a  slip  484  feet 
in  depth  by  120  feet  in  width,  with  an  open  dock 
along  its  south  line  the  full  length  of  the  slip  and 
60  feet  wide.     Double  track  along  face  of  open  dock. 

(c)  Warehouse  **A"  in  rear  of  dock  at  the  south 
end,  a  one-story  structure  190  feet  by  200  feet.  Be- 
tween the  dock  and  the  .warehouse  is  an  electric  con- 
veyor for  transfer  of  freight  between  the  two  structures 
capable  of  handling  grain  in  sacks,  flour,  canned  goods, 
etc.     This  warehouse  is  served  by  tracks  on  two  sides. 

(d)  Warehouse  "B"  alcng  the  south  side  of  the  open 
dock,  a  one-story  transit  shed  330  feet  in  leng^th  by 
176  feet  in  width.  Double  tracks  in  rear  of  the  ware- 
house. 

The  combined  rail  trackage  facilities  for  the  above 
terminal  will  accommodate  59  fifty-foot  cars  at  one  time. 

At  the  open  dock  along  the  slip  there  is  installed 
a  locomotive  crane  of  a  maximum  lifting  capacity  of 
20  tons. 

For  use  on  the  quay  dock  and  warehouse  **B"  there 
are  provided  four  portable  electric  dock  winches,  each 
of  a  rated  capacity  of  31  horsepower;  and  for  general 
use  on  the  dock  and  warehouse  two  two-ton  electric 
dock  trucks.  This  dock  is  fitted  with  automatic 
sprinkler  system   and    fire  walls. 

Dock  No.  1  and  Warehouse  **B"  are  equipped  with 
a  system  of  cargo  masts  by  which  ships  gear  can  be 
supplemented  to  expedite  the  handling  of  cargo. 

North  Bank  Dock:  Foot  of  12th  St..  owned  and 
operated  by  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Railroad  Co., 
1,000  feet  long  by  193  feet  deep.  Has  covered  transit 
shed  9Q0  feet  long  by  169  feet  wide.  Two-level  dock 
throughout.  Goods  handled  to  second  floor  by  an  elec- 
tric elevator  conveyor.  Adjoins  trackage  of  all  rail- 
roads. Twelve  tracks  in  rear  of  dock.  Handles  prin- 
cipally grain. 

Crown  Mills  Dock:  Foot  of  9th  St.,  owned  and 
operated  by  Crcwn  Mills  Co.  300  feet  long  by  140  feet 
deep.  Used  for  manufacturing,  storing  and  shipping 
flour  and  grain.     Rail  facilities. 

Mersey  Dock:  Foot  of  8th  St.  Owned  and  operated 
by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company,  300  feet  long  by  230 
feet  deep.  Used  for  general  merchandise  and  grain. 
Rail  facilities. 

Columbia  Dock  No.  1:  Foot  of  Northrup  St.  Owned 
by  Lewis  Investment  Cc.  Operated  by  Kerr,  GiflFord 
&  Co.  300  feet  long  by  230  feet  deep.  Two-level  dock. 
Transit  shed  300  by  220  feet  trackage  entire  length 
of  dock.     Handles  grain  only. 

Albers  Bros.  Dock  Nos.  1,  2  and  3:  Foot  of  Northrup, 
Marshall  and  Broadway  Sts.,  727  feet  river  dock  front- 
age. Owned  and  operated  by  Albers  Bros.  Milling 
Cc.   Grain  and  general  cargo.     Rail   facilities. 

Ainsworth  Dock:  Foot  of  3rd  to  5th  Sts.  Owned 
by  Union-Pacific  Railroad  Co.  Operated  by  Oregon- 
Washington  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.  Total  length  890  feet  of 
which  298  feet  is  single  level  covered,  81  feet  wide. 
Remainder  is  two-level  covered,  96  feet  wide.  Used 
for  general  cargo.     Rail  facilities. 

Southern  Pacific  Dock:  Foot  of  Davis  St.  Owned 
by  Portland  Wharf  Co.  Operated  by  Allen  &  Lewis 
and  Shaver  Transportation  Co.  200  feet  long  by  80 
feet  deep.  Two-level  dock  covered.  Used  by  river 
steamers   and    coasters.     Rail   facilities. 

Couch  Street  Dock:  Foot  of  Couch  St.  Owned 
by  Portland  Wharf  Co.  Operated  by  Parr,  McCormick 
S.  S.  Co.  260  feet  long  by  140  feet  deep.  Two-level 
dock,  covered.  Trackage  connection  on  Front  St. 
General  cargo. 

Ukase  Investment  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of  Market  St. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Ukase  Investment  Co.  300 
feet  long  by  100  feet  deep.  Single-level  open  dock. 
Used  for  lumber  and  open  storage. 
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Municipal  Dock  No.  3,  Pittsburgh  St.  Terminal: 
East  Side  Willamette  River,  between  foot  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Alta  St.  A  quay  dock  540  feet  long  by  122 
feet  in  width,  100  feet  of  which  is  two-level.  This  dock 
is  covered  with  a  transit  shed  440  feet  in  length  by 
100  feet  in  width.  It  has  rail  connection  and  special 
freight  handling  devices. 

Portland  Flouring  Mills  Dock:  Opposite  North 
Pacific  Lumber  Co.  Mills.  Owned  and  operated  by 
Portland  Flouring  Mills  Co.  560  feet  long  by  90  feet 
deep.    Used  for  flour  and  grain  only.     Rail  facilities. 

Oregon- Washington  Dock:  Opposite  North  Pacific 
Lumber  Co.  mills.  Owned  and  operated  by  Union 
Pacific  Ry.  Co.  560  feet  long  by  120  feet  deep.  Single- 
level  covered  dock.  Used  for  general  cargo  and  grain. 
Rail  facilities. 

Pacific  Coast  Elevator  Co.  Dock:  Opposite  Eastern 
&  Western  Lumber  Co.  Dock.  Owned  and  operated 
by  Pacific  Coast  Elevator  Co.  560  feet  long  by  102 
feet  deep.  Single-level  covered  dock.  Ballast  dock 
adjoining  102  feet  long  by  90  feet  deep.  Used  for  grain 
exclusively.     Rail  facilities. 

Albina  Dock:  Opposite  Eastern  &  Western  Lumber 
Co,  Dock  owned  by  Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  N. 
Co.  560  feet  long  by  120  feet  deep.  Single-level  covered 
dock.    Used  for  grain  exclusively.    Rail  facilities. 

Montgomery  Dock  No.  2:  Foot  of  Russel  St. 
Owned  by  Montgomery  Estate.  550  feet  long  by  270 
feet  deep.  Single-level  covered  dock.  Used  for  grain 
exclusively.  Has  complete  modern  equipment  for 
graining,  smutting,  rolling  and  crushing  of  grain,  manu- 
facture of  chop  feed  and  modern  oat  groat  plant.  Rail 
facilities. 

Irving  Dock:  Foot  of  Goldsmith  St.  400  feet  long 
by  140  feet  deep.  Single-level  dock.  Used  for  grain 
exclusively.     Rail  facilities. 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of  Holladay 
Ave.  Owned  and  operated  by  Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co.  300  feet  long  by  140  feet  deep.  Two-level  covered 
dock.    Used  for  grain  exclusively.    Rail  facilities. 

Southern  Pacific  Dock:  Foot  of  Irving  St.  Owned 
and  operated  by  Southern  Pacific  Co.  648  feet  long 
by  42  feet  deep.  Single-level  covered  dock.  Used  for 
general  cargo  and  storage.     Rail  facilities. 

Southern  Pacific  Dock:  Foot  of  E.  Davis  St.  Owned 
and  operated  by  Southern  Pacific  Co.  1,200  feet  long 
by  26  feet  deep.  Single-level  open  dock.  Used  for 
general  cargo  to  and  from  cars. 

East  Side  Willamette  River  Municipal  Dock  No.  2, 
East  Washington  St.  Terminal:  Between  foot  of  East 
Washington  and  E.  Oak  Sts.  Owned  and  operated  by 
City  of  Portland.  A  two-level  quay  dock,  526  feet 
long  by  122  feet  in  width.  The  dock  is  covered  with  a 
transit  shed  526  feet  in  length  by  400  feet  in  width. 
Double  track  in  rear  the  full  length  of  dock. 

Both  docks.  No.  1  and  No.  2,  have  cargo  masts  or  cargo 
hoists,  which  are  used  either  in  connection  with  the 
ship's  gear  or  in  combination  of  the  ship's  gear  and 
winches  and  for  handling  freight  between  the  upper 
and  lower  levels  of  the  docks.  Electric  elevators  are 
installed. 

This  dock  is  fitted  with  automatic  sprinkler  system 
and  fire  walls. 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  Dock:  Foot  of 
East  Madison  St.  Owned  and  operated  by  Spokane, 
Portland  and  Seattle  Ry.  Co.  200  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide.  Single-level  open  dock.  Used  for  lumber  and 
open  storage. 

In  addition  to  the  above  waterfront  facilities,  the 
City  of  Portland  recently  purchased  a  tract  of  155 
acres  near  the  North  boundary  of  the  City  on  the  East 
Side  of  the  Willamette  River.  It  is  proposed  to  develop 
the  75  acres  adjoining  the  waterfront  by  constructing 
a  system  of  piers,  slips  and  grain  elevators  and  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  City  to  lease  the  80  acres  in  rear 
of  the  proposed  waterfront  development  to  industries* 
which  would  be  interested  in  being  located  adjoining 
deep  water  transportation  facilities.  The  first  units  of 
this  development   consisting  of  the   1200  ft.   pier  and 


1,000,000  bushel  grain  elevator  will  be  in  operation  this 
year. 

Private   Commercial  Wharves 

(Note:  This  list  of  wharves  comprises  those  belong- 
ing to  industries  located  among  the  commercial  wharves 
of  the  port  and  which  are  made  use  of  by  steamers  in 
loading  cargoes  direct  from  the  industries.  They  are 
listed  in  their  order  from  north  to  south.) 

West  Side  Willamette  River 

Clark- Wilson  Lumber  Company  Dock:  Linnton. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Clark-Wilson  Lumber  Co.  600 
feet  long  by  125  feet  deep.  Open  dock.  Used  by 
owners  only  for  storing  and  handling  lumber  and  in 
loading  vessels  from  their  own  lumber  yards.  Rail 
facilities. 

North  Pacific  Lumber  Co.  Dock:  One-quarter  of  a 
mile  north  of  Nicolai  St.  Owned  and  operated  by 
North  Pacific  Lumber  Co.  640  feet  long  by  100  feet 
deep.  Open  dock.  Used  by  owners  only  for  storing 
and  handling  lumber  and  in  loading  vessels  from  their 
own  lumber  yards.    Rail  facilities. 

Eastern  &  Western  Lumber  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of 
Nicolai  St.  Owned  and  operated  by  Eastern  &  Western 
Lumber  Co.  640  feet  long  by  160  feet  deep.  Open  dock. 
Used  by  owners  only  for  storing  and  handling  lumber 
and  in  loading  vessels  from  their  own  lumber  yards. 
Rail  facilities. 

American  Can  Company  Dock:  Foot  of  14th  street. 
Owned  and  operated  by  American  Can  Co.  300  feet 
long  by  60  feet  deep.     Open  dock.     Rail  facilities. 

West  Side  Lumber  &  Shingle  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of 
Montgomery  St.  Owned  and  operated  by  West  Side 
Lumber  and  Shingle  Co.  190  feet  long  by  85  feet  deep. 
Single-level  open  dock.  Used  for  lumber  only.  Rail 
facilities. 

Portland  Lumber  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of  Lincoln  St. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Portland  Lumber  Co.  450 
feet  long  by  150  feet  deep.  Single-level  open  dock. 
Used  for  lumber  only.     Rail  facilities. 

Northwest  Steel  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of  Sheridan  St. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Northwest  Steel  Co.  450  feet 
long  by  150  feet  deep.  Single-level  open  dock.  Used 
by  owners  in  handling  of  steel  products.    Rail  facilities. 

East  Side  Willamette  River 

St.  Johns  Lumber  Co.  Dock:  Foot  of  Burlington 
St.  Owned  and  operated  by  St.  Johns  Lumber  Co. 
550  feet  long  by  240  feet  deep.  Single-level  open  dock. 
Used  for  lumber  only.     Rail  facilities. 

Peninsula  Lumber  Co.  Dock:  Foot  McKenna  Ave. 
1,000  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide.  Owned  and  operated 
by  Peninsula  Lumber  Co.  Single-level  open  dock. 
Used  for  lumber  only.    Rail  facilities. 

Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Co.  Dock:  South  of  foot  of 
E.  Lincoln  St.  Owned  and  operated  by  Inman  Poul- 
sen  Lumber  Co.  450  feet  long  by  150  feet  deep.  Single- 
level  open  dock.    Used  for  lumber  only.    Rail  facilities. 

Portland  Municipal  Docks 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
operation  of  municipal  docks  and  wharves  shall  apply: 

No  vessel  shall  berth  at  any  municipal  dock  or  wharf 
until  an  application  shall  have  been  made  at  the  office 
of  the  Commission  or  the  wharfinger  and  permit  for 
berth  granted. 

The  owner,  agent,  manager,  master,  or  person  in 
command  of  any  vessel,  must  deliver,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  arrival  at  any  municipal  dock  or  wharf,  to  the 
wharfinger  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  all  the  mer- 
chandise and  cargo  of  every  kind  intended  to  be  dis- 
charged from  such  vessel  at  said  wharf,  specifying  the 
character,  quantity  and  mark  of  each  kind  of  such 
merchandise  or  cargo. 

The  owner,  agent,  manager,  consignee,  master  or 
person  in  command  of  any  vessel  must,  and  if  possible 
before  her  departure  from  any  municipal  dock  or  wharf. 
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deliver  to  the  wharfinger  a  full  and  correct  statement 
of  all  the  merchandise  and  cargo  of  every  kind  received 
on  such  vessel  at  such  dock  or  wharf,  specifying  the 
character,  quantity  and  marks  of  each  kind  of  such 
merchandise  or  cargo. 

The  City  of  Portland  is  not  an  insurer  of  goods  or 
merchandise  in  transit  upon  a  municipal  dock  or  wharf 
nor  does  the  City  of  Portland  assume  any  greater 
responsibility  in  regard  thereto  than  is  imposed  by  law. 

No  gun  powder  or  other  explosive  shall  be  discharged 
on  or  loaded  from  any  municipal  dock  or  wharf  or 
vessel,  except  by  permission  of  the  Commission  and 
must  be  immediately  removed. 

Merchandise  deemed  extra  hazardous  material  in  the 
standard  fire  insurance  policy  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
or  such  material  as  hay,  excelsior  or  broom  corn,  must 
in  all  cases  be  removed  from  the  wharf  within  24  hours, 
unless  extension  of  time  is  specifically  granted  by  the 
Commission. 

Vessels  will  be  allowed  to  take  on  board  gasoline  or 
distillate  from  a  municipal  dock  or  wharf  by  daylight 
only.  Delivery  must  be  made  from  wagon  to  vessel 
direct.  If  the  vessel  is  not  ready  to  receive  same,  the 
loaded  wagon  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  wharf, 
but  must  immediately  pull  oflF  of  same. 

Emptly  gasoline  or  distillate  drums  must  be  removed 
from  the  wharf  at  once. 

Tari£P  No.  4  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Effective  December  15,  1918.  Municipal  Dock  No.  1 
foot  of  15th  Street.  Municipal  Dock  No.  2,  foot  of 
E.  Washington  St.  Municipal  Dock  No.  3,  foot  of 
Pittsburgh  St.  Municipal  Warehouses:  Warehouse 
"A"  foot  of  15th  St.;  Warehouse  "B"  foot  of  17th  St. 
St.  Johns  Municipal  Terminal,  St.  Johns.  Office  of  the 
Commission:  Municipal  Boat  Landing,  foot  of  Stark 
Street. 

Dockage 

The  following  charges  for  each  24  hours  or  fraction 
thereof  will  apply  for  dockage  of  vessels  not  receiving 
or  discharging  cargo: 

Under  50  feet  in  length $0.01      per  foot 

51  to  100  feet  in  length 01^  per  foot 

101  to  150  feet  in  length .Or^  per  foot 

151  to  175  feet  in  length 01^  per  foot 

Over  175  feet  in  length   02      per  foot 

Exception: 

On  vessels  undergoing  repairs  or  outfitting  the  fol- 
lowing charges  will  apply: 

(a)  Dockage,  rates  herein  specified. 

(b)  Free  wharfage  on  supplies  and  materials  used 
in  repairs,  provided  same  are  removed  from  dock 
within   48   hours. 

(c)  Regular  rates  as  specified  for  upper  docks  on  all 
supplies  and  materials  remaining  on  dock  more  than 
48  hours. 

One-half  of  dockage  rates  will  apply  on  vessels  berth- 
ing to  receive  drinking  water,  if  berth  is  vacated 
promptly  upon  receipt  of  supply  of  water;  otherwise 
full  dockage  rates  will  apply.  No  dockage  charges  will 
be  made  to  publicly  operated  vessels  berthing  to  re- 
ceive drinking  water  if  berth  is  vacated  promptly  upon 
receipt  of  supply  of  water. 

The  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  berth 
whenever  in  its  opinion  it  is  necessary. 

Miscellaneous  Charges 

The  charge  for  unloading  or  loading  cars,  or  for 
other  dock  labor  performed,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
will  be  actual  cost  plus  ten  (10)  per  cent. 

The  charge  for  weighing  on  public  truck  scales  at 
Municipal  Dock  No.  1  will  be  at  twenty-five  (25)  cents, 
which  charge  will  include  the  weighing  of  vehicle  both 
loaded  and  light. 

•  The  charge  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  vessels 
at  Municipal  Docks  Numbers  1  and  2  of  the  City  of 
Portland  will  be  $1.(X)  for  five  thousand  gallons  or  less. 


and  for  amounts  over  five  thousand  gallons,  twenty 
cents  for  one  thousand  gallons.  Use  of  city  hose  at 
the  risk  of  the  users  will  be  permitted  without  charge. 
Vessels  berthing  to  take  water  will  pay  in  addition 
one-half  dockage  rates. 

Dock  equipment  at  risk  of  users  will  be  furnished  by 
the  City  at  its  convenience  at  the  following  rates  per 
hour  or  fraction  thereof. 

Cargo  boxes  $0.05  each 

Conveyor    50 

Dock  autos  with  driver  @  1.50  each 

Electric  piling  machine 75 

Electric  winches  with  cable  1.25  each 

Electric  winches  without  cable  1.00  each 

Hand  power  derrick   20 

Locomotive  crane  with  operator: 

Equipped  with  single  block  @  3.50 

Equipped  with  double  block @  5.00 

(minimum  charge  $5.(X)) 

Rotary  converter    1.25 

Salmon  slings    03  each 

Wire  hoisting  cables    @    .30  each 

Charges  and  rates  above  named  are  subject  to  amend- 
ment, alteration  or  cancellation  without  notice  at  any 
time  by  the  Commission  of  Public  Docks. 

Foreign  Consuls 

Austrian-Hungarian — (Swedish  Vice  Consul  acting). 

Belgian— -C.  Henri  Labbe,  Vice  Consul,  201  Labbc 
Building. 

British— H.  L.  Sherwood,  Consul,  Albert  E.  Browne, 
Vice  Consul,  6  Ainsworth  Bldg. 

Chilean — (Mexican   Consul   acting). 

Chinese — Seid  G.  Back,  Consul,  ^3  Second  St. 

Costa  Rican — (Vacant). 

Danish — Henry  Harkson,  Vice  Consul,  413  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg. 

Dutch— A.  H.  Metzelaar,  Vice  Consul,  1124  Board  of 
Trade  Bldg. 

French — C.  Henri  Labbe,  Consular  agent,  201  Labbe 
Building. 

German — (Swiss  Consul  acting). 

Honduran — (Vacant). 

Italian — Albert  B.  Ferrera,  Consular  agent,  403  Stock 
Ex.  Bldg. 

Japanese — T.  Sigemura,  Consul.  210  Henry  Bldg. 

Mexican — A.  R.  Vejar,  Consul,  409  Alisky  Bldg. 

Nicaraguan — (Vacant). 

Norwegian — A.  O.  Bjelland,  Vice  Consul  614-16 
Henry  Bldg. 

Peruvian— M.  D.  Derteano,  Consul,  400  Blake  McFall 
Building. 

Russian — (Vacant). 

Spanish— A.  R.  Vejar,  Vice  Consul,  409  Alisky  Bldg. 

Swedish — Valdemar  Lidell,  Vice  Consul,  455  Pittock 
Bldg. 

Swiss— Albrecht  StreiflF,  Consul,  816  Spalding  Bldg. 

Pilots — Columbia  River 

Office  river  pilots,  517  Oregon  Bldg.,  Phones  Bdwy. 
1542,  A  4568. 

Astoria  office  bar  and  river  pilots,  490  Bond  St.,  Phone 
(day)    169,   (night)  846. 

Bar  pilots — 'C.  S.  Gunderson,  H.  O.  Hansen,  R.  Swan- 
son,  M.  D.  Staples,  E.  D.  Parsons,  H.  F.  Astrub,  August 
Lofstedt,  J.  C.  Reed,  M.  Noland. 

River  Pilots — ^Julius  Allyn,  C.  J.  Anderson,  J.  J.  An- 
derson, Geo  McNelly,  M.  Moran,  A.  R.  Pearson,  A.  L 
Pease,  Edward  Sullivan.  J.  L.  Smith,  R.  Sandstrcm,  W. 
W.  Babbidge. 

Custom  House 

On  block  bounded  by  N.  Broadway,  Everett,  N.  8th 
and  Davis  Sts. 

Open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  9:00  a, 
m.  until  4:30  p.  m.  (June  15  to  Sept.  15,  close  Satur- 
days 1  p.  m.)  Duties  must  be  paid  before  3  p.  m.,  Sat- 
urdays before   12  noon. 
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Foreign  Trade. 
Entering: 

Survey  (100  tons  or  over,  dutiable  cargo) $3.00 

Survey  (under  100  tons,  dutiable  cargo) 1.50 

Survey  (if  in  ballast  or  non-dutiable  cargo) 67 

Entry  (100  tons  or  over)  2.50 

Entry   (under   100  tons)    1.50 

Certificate  of  payment  of  Ton  Tax  (For  Ves) 20 

Permit  to  take  on  ballast,  cargo  or  fuel  while  un- 
loading, or   to   take  on   fuel   before   entry    . .     .20 

Permit  to  lade  after  sunset 20 

Bond  to  lade  or  unlade  after  sunset 40 

Post    entry   to   manifest    2.00 

Clearing: 

Clearance    (100  tons   or   over)    $2.50 

Clearance    (under    100  tons)    1.50 

Certificate  Shipping  Articles   (Am.  Vessels) 20 

Permit  to  retain  on  board  cargo  destined  for  for- 
eign port    20 

Bond  to  deliver  at  foreign  port  dutiable  cargo  re- 
tained  on   beard 40 

(No  bond  required  on  free  goods) 

Coastwise  Trade 

Entering  or  clearing  foreign  vessels $2.00 

Bond  on  vessel  granted  permission  to  proceed  to  a 
place  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  that  is  not  a  port 
of  entry   40 

Steamer  Routings 

For  Europe: 

East  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd.  (Meyer,  Wilson  &  Co.):  Sher- 
lock Building.  Danish  steamers.  No  regular  pier. 
Sailings  for  European  ports,  via  Panama  Canal,  calling 
at  all  North  Coast  ports  westbound,  monthly.  Freight. 
Sailings  indefinitely  postponed. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Co.);  Lrcwis  Building,  British  steamers.  No  regular 
pier.  Sailings  for  London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  via 
North  Pacific  ports,  monthly.  Freight.  Sailing  inde- 
finitely postponed. 

Johnson  Line  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.):  Refer  to  San 
Francisco  or  Seattle  office.  Swedish  motor  vessels. 
Nc  regular  pier.  Sailings  for  Scandinavian  ports,  via 
Central  American  ports,  monthly.  Freight.  Sailings 
indefinitely  postponed. 

Harrison  Direct  Line  (Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.):  Park 
and  Oak  Sts.  British  steamers.  Pier — Mersey  Dock. 
Sailings  for  London  and  Liverpool,  westbound,  via  Pa- 
nama Canal  and  North  Coast  ports,  every  28  days. 

The  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Co.: 
Freight  and  passengers.  Sailings  from  Ainsworth  Dock 
every  sixth  day  for  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.  East  Washington  Street  Ter- 
minal: American  steamer.  Pier.  Sailings  for  Astoria, 
Coos  Bay  and  California  ports.    Freight,  passengers. 

Numerous  vessels  are  engaging  in  the  lumber  and 
freight  business  between  Portland  and  Oregon  and  Cal- 
ifornia ports,  carrying  passengers,  and  making  almost 
daily  sailings. 

For   further   information   see   San   Francisco. 

For  South  America 

For  South  American  sailings,  see  routings  from  San 
Francisco  and  Puget  Sound. 

For  Atlantic  Coast 

American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  (The  Panama  Canal 
Line):  Railway  Exchange  Building.  American  steam- 
ers. Sailings  for  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston  and 
Norfolk,  via  Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro, 
San  Diego  and  Panama  Canal  every  five  days.    Freight. 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.): 
Railway  Exchange  Building.  American  steamers.  No 
regular  pier.  Sailings  for  New  York  and  Atlantic  ports 
via  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  every  18  days. 
Freight.    (Sailings  indefinitely  postponed.) 

Tramp  steamers  make  Portland  regular  port  of  call 
for  points  in  Europe,  South  America,  Orient,  Australia 


and  Insular  possessions,  loading  lumber,  grain,  flour, 
fruits  and  other  products  produced  and  manufactured 
in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

Chas.  R.  Nelson  operates  vessels  from  Portland  to 
the  Orient  and  Australia. 

Sudden  &  Christensen. 

Coal  Bunkers 

West  Coast  Coal  and  Dock  Co.:  Between  East  Glisan 
and  Irving.  Storage  capacity  10,(XX)  tons,  650  feet  berth- 
ing space.  Machinery  being  installed  on  dock  of  the 
most  modern  equipment  to  facilitate  speedy  loading. 
Equipment  to  load  by  barge  while  steamer  is  taking 
cargo  also  provided. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.:  Foot  of  Front  and  Raleigh 
Sts.  Storing  capacity  12,(XX)  tons.  300  feet  berthing 
space.  Loading  at  rate  of  200  tons  per  hour  by  electric 
conveyor. 

Oil  Docks 

Asscciated  Oil  Co.:  Linnton.  400  feet  berthing  space. 
Depth  of  dock  36  feet.  Total  area  14,200  sq.  feet.  Nor- 
mal depth  of  water  29  feet.  Storage  and  tankage  capa- 
city of  160,000  barrels  crude  oil  and  10,260  barrels  re- 
fined oil. 

Standard  Oil  Co.:  Linnton.  400  feet  berthing  space. 
Depth  of  dock  50  feet.     Total  area  20,000  square  feet. 

28  feet  of  water  at  zero.  Storage  and  tankage  capacity 
of  64,913  barrels  crude  oil  and  75,999  barrels  refined  oil. 

L^nion  Oil  Co.:  Linnton.  400  feet  berthing  space. 
Depth  of  dock  40  feet.    Total  area  15,800  square  feet. 

29  feet  of  water  at  zero.  Storage  and  tankage  capacity 
of  8,800  barrels  crude  oil  and  20,000  barrels  refined  oil. 
The  company  maintains  larger  reserve  supply  of  oils  in 
the  storage  tanks  at  Willbridge,  1^  miles  from  dock, 
with  pipe  line  connections,  and  can  supply  any  desired 
amount  of  either  crude  or  refined  oil  upon  request. 

Shell  Co.:  Gasco.  400  feet  berthing  space.  Storage 
and  tankage  capacity  of  110.000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and 
45,000  barrels  of  light  oil.    28  feet  of  water  at  zero. 

U.  S.  Bonded  Creneral  Storage  Warehouses 
Oregon  Transfer  Co.    474  Glisan  St. 

U.  S.  Bonded  Draymen 

Barclay  &  Barclay,  care  Wadhams  &  Co.,  4th  and 
Oak  Sts.;  Driscoll  &  Collier  Transfer  Co.,  27  Second 
St.;  Gray,  Thomas,  31  Second  St.;  Green  Transfer  Co., 
125  Front  St.;  Haack,  H.  C,  Transfer  Co.,  268  Front 
St.;  Helser  Bros.  Transfer  Co.,  104  N.  5th  St.;  Holman 
Transfer  Co.,  8  Front  St.;  Morse,  Clay  S.,  308  Everett 
St.;  Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  5th  and  Everett  Sts.;  Mosher, 
George  W.,  402^  Eugene  St.;  Northwestern  Transfer 
Co.,  64  Front  St.;  Oregon  Auto  Dispatch,  13  First  St.; 
Oregon  Transfer  Co.,  4/4  Glisan  St.;  Pacific  Transfer  & 
Storage  Co.,  33  Second  St.;  Western  Transfer  Co..  care 
Lang  &  Co.,  1  First  St. 

Customs  Brokers 
Bush,  Geo.  S.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  409  Concord  Building. 

Government  Officials 

W.  A.  Moore,  Collector  of  Customs;  L.  A.  Pike,  Chief 
Deputy  Collector  of  Customs;  R.  P.  Bonham,  Immi- 
gration  Inspector;  G.   M.  Magruder,   Health  Officer. 

Commission  of  Public  Docks 

Chas.  B.  Moores,  Ben  Selling,  John  H.  Burgard,  F. 
C.  Knapp,  A.  H.  Averill,  G.  B.  Hegardt,  engineer  and 
secretary.  F.  I.  Randall,  assistant  secretary,  Capt.  J. 
Speier,  harbor  master.    Office  foot  of  Stark  St. 

Port  of  Portland  Commission 

R.  D.  Inman,  President;  J.  W.  Shaver,  Vice-Pres- 
ident; A.  L.  Pease,  Secretary;  D.  C.  O'Reilly,  Trea- 
surer; E.  W.  Spencer.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Robert  H. 
Strong;  J.  P.  Doyle,  Assistant  Secretary  and  General 
Superintendent. 
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Importers  and  Exporters 

O.  E.  Fletcher;  T.  M.  Stevens  &  Co.;  Closset  &  De- 
vers;  Dwight-Edwards  Co.;  Tailor- Young  Co.;  Port- 
land Flouring  Mills  Co.;  A.  Rupert  &  Co.;  M.  Seller  & 
Co.;  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co.;  J.  A.  Pattison  Lbr.  Co.; 
Portland  Rice  Milling  Co.;  Blumauer-Frank  Drug  Co.; 
Portland  Cordage  Co.:  Kerr-Giflford  &  Co.;  Pacific 
Grain  Co.;  Portland  Woolen  Mills  Co.;  Wittenberg- 
King  Co.;  Kaola  Company;  McNeff  Bros.;  Frank  He- 
nius  &  Co.;  Geo.  Wills  &  Sons;  Occidental  Trading  Co.; 
Trans-Pacific  Corporation:  A.  O.  Anderson  &  Co.; 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.;  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Co.; 
Dant  &  Russell:  S.  Ban  &  Co.:  Mitsui  &  Co.;  Albers 
Bros. ;  M.  Furuya  Co. ;  W.  J.  Young  Asiatic  Importing 
Co.:  Statter  &  Johnstone;  Lange,  Kenyon  &  Co.;  Harry 
E.  Lewis:  Norwegian  Importing  Cc;  Allen  &  Lewis; 
Lang  &  Co.;  Mason.  Ehrman  &  Co.;  Wadhams  &  Co.; 
Northern  Grain  &  Warehouse  Co.;  Wilcox-Hayes  &  Co. 

U.  S.  Government  Offices  in  Portland 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  Custom  House, 
Broadway  344;  American  Red  Cross,  Corbett  Building, 
Main  4204;  U.  S.  Appraisers  Office,  Geo.  Welter,  Ap- 
praiser, 101  Custom  House,  Broadway  344;  U.  S.  Attor- 
ney, District  of  Oregon,  Bert  E.  Haney,  P.  O.  Bldg., 
Main  2036:  Collector  of  Customs,  Custom  House, 
Broadway  344;  Department  of  Agriculture,  Grain 
Standardization,  Worcester  Building,  Main  954;  District 
Court,  Federal  Building,  Marshall  744;  Engineers,  Di- 
vision Engineers,  Custom  House,  Broadway  344. 
Engineer's  Office,  Custom  House,  Broadway  344; 
Engineers'  Office,  Couch  Building,  Marshall  1033; 
Employment  Office,  Third  and  Oak,  Broadway  3555; 
Examining  Board  of  Surgeons  for  Pensions,  410  Medical 
Building,  Main  812;  Farm  Help  Specialist,  J.  W.  Brew- 
er, 602  Oregon  Bldg.,  Broadway  440;  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Stark  and  Fifth  Streets,  Broadway  948;  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector,  J.  J.  Morton,  105  Custom  House, 
Broadway  344;  Foreign  &  Domestic  Cornmerce,  610 
Oregon  Bldg.,  Broadway  440;  Forest  Service,  408  Beck 
Building,  Broadway  906;  Geological  Survey,  416  Couch 
Building,  Main  2798;  Hydrographic  Office,  403  Custom 
House,  Broadway  1363;  Immigration  Service,  424  Rail- 
way Exchange  Building,  Main  924;  Inspector  cf  Steam 
Vessels,  Custom  House,  Broadway  344;  Internal  Rev- 
enue Agent,  Custom  House,  Broadway  344;  Internal 
Revenue  Bonded  Warehouse,  13th  and  Hoyt  Sts.;  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  Income  Tax  Office,  Custom  House, 
Broadway  344;  Land  Office,  Worcester  Building,  Main 
7524;  Lighthouse  Inspector,  Custom  House,  Broadway 
344;  Marine  Corps.  Recruiting  Station,  306  Panama 
Building,  Marshall  3548;  U.  S.  Marshal,.  Federal  Build- 
ing, Main  25;  Naturalization  Examiner,  104  Custom 
House.  Broadway  344:  Naval  Radio  Station,  7208  E. 
92nd  S.  E.  Tabor  1727;  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  206 
Dekum  Building,  Marshall  3386;  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  Medical  Building,  M'ain  1296; 
Quartermaster's  Office,  Worcester  Block,  Main  7301; 
Reclamation  Service,  417  Fenton  Building,  Broadway 
1144;  Secret  Service,  Post  Office  Building,  Main  8061; 
Superintendent  Construction  of  Public  Buildings,  Cus- 
tom House,  Broadway  344;  Surveyor  General,  Custom 
House,  Broadway  344;  Weather  Bureau,  Custom  HOusc, 
Broadway  344;  Special  Agents,  Custom  House,  Broad- 
way 344;  Special  Agents,  Department  cf  Justice, 
Federal  Building.  Main  2812. 

Lumber  Exporters 

The  leading  lumber  exporters  are  as  follows:  Dant 
&  Russell;  American  Export  Lumber  Co.;  Duncan 
Lumber  Co.;  Pacific  Export  Lumber  Co.;  Clark  &  Wil- 
son Lumber  Co.;  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Co.;  Eastern 
&  Western  Lumber  Co.;  Portland  Lumber  Co.;  St. 
Johns  Lumber  Co.:  Chas.  R.  McCormick  Lumber  Co.; 
Westport  Lumber  Co.;  Hammond  Lumber  Company. 

Among  those  that  import  only  arc:  Emerson  Hard- 
wood Company;  Allen  &  Lewis;  Wadhams  &  Com- 
pany; Wadhams  &  Kerr  Bros.;  Mason,  Ehrman  &  Co.: 
Lang  &  Company;  Closset  &  Devers;  Dwight-Edwards 
Company:  M.  Seller  &  Company;  Lowengart  &  Com- 
pany; Meier  Sc  Frank  Company;  Harry  E.  Lewis. 


.  Port  Warden 
A.  W.  Mcintosh,  Port  Warden,  appointed  by  the 
governor.  His  duties  are  to  board  vessels  when  re- 
quested and  open  the  hatches  and  inspect  cargoes  to 
determine  cause  of  any  damage.  He  is  paid  by  the 
persons  requesting  his  services. 

Railroads 

Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail 
road,  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  Co.  main- 
tain extensive  terminals. 

Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  Ry  Co.;  Oregon  Elec- 
tric Railway  Co.;  Oregon  Trunk  Ry.  Co.;  United  Rail- 
ways Co.;  Weidler  Dock.  W.  C.  Wilkes,  assistant 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent;  R.  H.  Crozier, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent.  This  dock  is  located 
at  the  foot  cf  12th  and  Thurman  Sts.  It  has  a  double 
deck  warehouse.  The  insurance  charge  is  $1.40  per 
thousand.  Trackage  facilities  to  the  extent  of  seven 
tracks  are  provided,  switching  to  which  is  done  by  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  Co.  Delivery  from 
and  to  other  lines  operating  from  Portland  is  made  by 
switching   through    that   company. 

Steel  Shipbuilders 

Northwest  Steel  Co.,  Foot  of  Sheridan  St.;  Willa- 
mette Iron  &  Steel  Works,  462  North  Front;  Albina 
Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Foot  of  Albina:  Columbia 
River  Shipbuilding  Corporation.  412  Front  Street;  Guy 
M.  Standifer  Const.  Co.,  Nc.  Portland. 

Wood  Shipbuilders 

Guy  M.  Standifer  Const.  Co.,  No.  Portland;  Columbia 
Engineering  Works,  Linnton;  Peninsula  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Ft.  McKenna  Ave,;  Kiernan  &  Kerns  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Ft.  Market  St.:  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.,  South  Port- 
land; Supple  &  Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ft.  East  Oak 
Street;  Grant,  Smith,  Porter  Company,  St.  Johns;  Foun- 
dation Company,  North  Portland. 

Marine  Repair  Workers 

Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works;  Pacific  Marine 
Iron  Works;  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Company;  Ma- 
rine Repair  and  Construction  Company;  Portland  Ship- 
building Company. 

Marine  Hardware  Dealers 

The  Beebe  Company,  182  Morrison:  Dan  E.  Erickson, 
93  First  St.;  Marine  Intelligence,  Roy  Crandall.  203 
Morrison  St.;  Merchants  Exchange  Association,  Board 
cf  Trade  Building. 

Ship  Chandlery 

The  Beebe  Company,  182  Morrison;  F.  C.  Hagemana 
3  First  St.;  Material  Chasers,  Railwav  Exchange  Bldg.; 
Northwest  Plug  Co.,  554  E.  10th  St.;  Oregon  Marine  & 
Fisheries  Supolv  Co.,  107  First  St.;  Portland  Marine 
Supply  Co..  229  Ankeny;  Portland  Shipbuilding  Co« 
Foot  of  Nebraska;  U.  S.  Supply  Co.,  Northwestern 
Bank  Bldg.;  Viking  Marine  Paint  Co.,  Inc..  487  N. 
29th  St.;  Western  Ship  Supply  Co.,  1439  Moody  St. 


PRINCE  RUPERT 

British  Cohunbia 

Population :    About  5,tXX). 

Position:  Longitude  130  degrees  21  minutes  west,  lati- 
tude 54  degrees  18  minutes  north. 

Distances:  Vancouvci',  south  583  miles;  Seattle,  south 
705  miles 

Depth  of  harbor :    Average  26  fathoms. 

Harbor  Master:    Cap-.  E.  McCoskne. 

Harbor:  Brnad  open  harbor,  about  16  miles  in  length, 
with  average  width  of  V/2  miles. 

Customs  Representative:    J.  H.  McLeod,  collector. 

Customs  Brokers :  G.  W.  Nickerson  Co.,  Douglas  Suth- 
erland. 

Bonded  Warehouses:  Five.  Cold  storage  capacity, 
14,000,000  pounds. 
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Docks,  Piers  and  Wharves :  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  wharf, 
1,625  feet  in  length.  Capacity  unlimited.  Tie  dock,  120 
feet  in  length.  Opal  dock,  375  feet  in  length.  AH  with 
storage  warehouses.  Provincial  go\ernment  wharf,  600 
feet  Cold  storage  wharf.  Ore  bunkers  and  several 
smaller  private  wharves. 

Stevedoring:  Pacific  Stevedoring  ft  Contracting  Co.,  P. 
G.  Grooes,  manager. 

Wireless  and  telegraph  stations  owned  by  the  Dominion 
Government. 

Banks:  Bank  of  Montreal,  Bank  of  Commerce,  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 

Temperature.  Highest  in  1918,  Sr  (July)  ;  lowest,  11* 
(March). 

Newspapers:     Two  dailies. 

Drydocks  and  Marine  Railways:  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
dry  dock,  600  feet  long,  30  feet  depth.  Capacity,  20,000 
tons.  Sectional  drydock  capable  of  handling  three  vessels 
at  one  time.  Largest  unit  will  handle  ship  270  feet;  two 
smaller  units  ships  of  165  feet.  Facilities  for  all  classes  of 
shipbuilding  and  repair  work.  Charges  not  fixed.  Rupert 
Marine  Iron  Works,  marine  ways  capable  of  handling  local 
work.    Two  others  for  fishing  boats. 

Towboat  Companies:  Prince  Rupert  Towing  Co.,  Capt. 
H,  B.  Babington  and  North  Coast  Towing  Co. 

Oil  Docks:  Imperial  Oil  Co.,  five-tank  wharf,  pumping 
station  and  complete  facilities.  Five  million  gallons  fuel 
oil. 

List  of  Charges :  Mooring,  none.  Wharfage,  50  cents 
per  ton  on  general  cargo.  Towing  average  $35  per  day. 
Water,  20  cents  per  100  cubic  feet  up  to  5,000  cubic  feet, 
then  1  cent  reduction  for  each  5,000  cubic  feet  over  that 
amount.  Stevedoring,  rates  not  fixed,  account  wharfage 
facilities  new ;  about  same  as  other  British  Columbia  ports. 
Cartage,  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  ten,  general  merchandise. 
Storage,  no  fixed  rates.     Ice,  $3  a  ton. 

Railroad  Connection:  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  transconti- 
nental line,   Prince  Rupert  to  Halifax,   N.   S. 

Industries :  Seven  cold  storage  plants,  saw  mills,  capacity 
150,000  daily,  and  shingle  mills.  Two  small  boatbuilding 
concerns.  Headquarters  for  large  fishing  industry — hali- 
but, salmon,  herring,  cod  and  crabs.  1918  catch :  Halibut, 
15,206,700  pounds;  salmon,  86,934,500  pounds;  cod,  2,218,- 
900  pounds;  herring,  2,3^,400  pounds;  flat  fish,  1,589,000 
pounds. 

Government  Officials*  J.  H.  McMullin,  government 
agent;  Dr.  N.  H.  McNeil^  immigration  officer;  Capt.  Saun- 
ders, agent  marine  department ;  J.  C.  Williams,  fisheries  in- 
spector ;  United  States  Consul,  E.  A.  Wakefield. 

Steamship  Companies:  Grand  Trunk  Pacific"  S.  S.  Co., 
Canadian.  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Union  Steamship  Company  of 
B.  C,  Ltd.,  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 


PRINCESS  ROYAL  HARBOR 

Western  Australia 

Pilotage:  Inwards  or  outwards,  including  navigation 
of  Sound,  £2  for  under  8  feet  to  £6  6s.  for  21  feet  and 
over,  increasing  5/  per  foot  up  to  19  feet;  19  feet  to  20 
feet  £5  12s;  20  feet  to  21  feet  £5  18s.  Removals,  under 
1,000  tons  £1;  over  £3.  All  other  rates  similar  to 
Albany. 

Accommodation:  The  harbor  is  approximately  3j4 
miles  long  and  2  miles  broad.  Channel  at  entrance, 
4,0(X)  feet  long,  600  feet  wide,  depth  at  low  water  33 
feet.  The  bottom  is  sandy  and  muddy.  Two  jetties, 
one,  600  feet  both  sides,  depth  at  low  water,  30  feet. 
Tlie  other  jetty  has  2,000  feet  berths,  with  23  feet  at 
low  water.  Both  are  connected  with  railway.  Bunker- 
ing is  done  from  hulks. 


PROBOUNGO 

Island  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Population:  15,000. 

Port  Charges:     Harbor  dues,  16c  per  cub.  metre  for 
6  months.     Charges  for  labor  are  moderate. 


Accommodation:  Good  anchorage  about  one-half  mile 
offshore  in  7  fathoms. 

Imports:  Stores,  machinery. 

Elxports:  Castor  oil,  oil  seed,  kratok  beans,  goat 
skins,  sugar,  rubber,  tobacco,  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  hides, 
maize,  Peruvian  bark,  cotton,  quinine  bark,  teak  wood. 

The  port  is  situated  11  miles  west  of  Kraksaan  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  the  island. 


PUERTO  MONTT 

Chile 

Population:    4,000. 

Stevedoring:  Cost  for  general  labor,  $4  to  $6  per  day 
by  contract. 

Accommodation:    Lighters,  no  moles  or  cranes. 

Imports:      General    merchandise,   provisions. 

Exports:     Lumber,  leather,  hides,  honey,  wax,  butter. 

Not  desirable  for  large  steamers,  dangerous  navigation 
through   channels. 


Blrd't-Eye  View  of  Harbor  at  Punta  Arenas 

PUNTA  ARENAS 
ChOe 

Position:  Latitude  53  degrees  10  minutes  south, 
longitude  71  degrees  west.  Most  southerly  port  in  the 
country.  Because  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  industry  in 
the  vicinity  of  Punta  Arenas,  this  port  is  developing  an 
extensive  export  business  in  meat  and  wool.  There  are 
large  refrigerating  plants  where  meat  is  prepared  for 
shipment  by  special  ship  lines  operating  between  Punta 
Arenas  and  Buenos  Aires,  where  the  cargoes  are 
transhipped  on  English  and  American  vessels.  Punta 
Arenas  has  lately  completed  a  modern  shoe  factory. 

Population:    About   20,000. 

Accommodation:  Good  harbor  in  an  open  roadstead. 
Anchorage  in  6  to  15  fathoms.  No  docks,  but  govern- 
ment mole  with  four  steam  cranes  for  small  vessels, 
also  landing  stage.  There  are  several  small  private 
moles. 

Imports:      Machinery,   general    merchandise. 

Exports:    Wool,  meats,  furs. 


PUNTARENAS 

Costa  Rica 

Position:  Latitude  9  degrees  58  minutes  north, 
longitude  84  degrees  46  minutes  west. 

The  only  Costa  Rica  port  open  to  foreign  trade  on 
the  Pacific.  Railway  connection  with  San  Rose  and 
Limon  will  shortly  be  established. 

Population:    4,640. 

Imports:  Cotton  fabrics,  boots  and  shoes,  hardware, 
fence  wire,  canned  goods,  flour,  beans,  rice,  sugar,  pro- 
visions, wines,  liquors,  beers,  cigars,  furniture,  etc. 
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Exports:  Coffee,  cedar,  mahogany,  rosewood,  dye- 
woods,  hides,  skins,  pearls,  shells,  rubber  and  manga- 
nese. 

Accommodation:  The  estuary,  or  lagoon,  inside, 
although  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  draft,  is  no 
longer  used  by  vessels  with  cargo  to  discharge.  The 
harbor  or  roadstead  has  a  general  depth  of  5  fathoms 
and  upwards;  level  sandy  bottom,  and  good  anchorage 
for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  in  all  weathers,  abreast  the 
town,  although  the  best  place  to  anchor  is  towards  the 
south-east  or  west  of  the  pier,  commencing  about  300 
metres  from  it.  The  large  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.  anchor  within  a  cable  length  of  the  pier.  All 
vessels  discharge  into  lighters,  of  which  there  are  ten, 
capable  of  carrying  about  300  tons  in  all.  The  iron 
pier  is  425  feet  in  length,  and  about  30  feet  wide,  with 
an  h  from  the  west  side;  a  lighthouse  equipped  with 
electric  light  is  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  outer  end,  at 
about  40  feet  elevation  from  high  water  mark.  This 
pier  is  roofed  with  iron.  There  are  two  donkey  engines 
and  a  double  track  rail  on  pier;  the  track  leads  to  the 
Custom  House  at  the  head  of  the  pier,  and  to  the 
various  storehouses  in  the  town,  freight  cars  propelled 
by  hand  being  used.  The  facilities  for  handling  freight 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  large 
addition  to  the  Custom  House,  the  building  of  a  new 
engine,  and  the  purchase  of  additional  cars  and  launches. 

Pilotage:  Vessels  sail  or  steam  into  the  anchorage, 
no  towage  or  pilotage  required;  but  in  case  of  loading 
up  the  Gulf  they  need  a  pilot,  the  charge  for  which  is 
$17;  if  on  the  coast  outside  the  charge  is  $34  C.  R. 
Nearly  all  the  lumber  and  dye-wood  is  loaded  as  above. 

Port  Charges:  Harbor  dues,  vessels  under  50  tons 
free.  From  SO  tons  to  800  tons,  50  colones  and  1  colon 
for  each  additional  100  tons  or  fraction  thereof,  with  a 
maximum  of  65  colones.  Light  dues,  10  colones.  Vessels 
arriving  in  ballast,  or  for  supplies  or  repairs,  do  not  pay 
dues  or  fees.  Hospital  patients  from  vessels  admitted 
to  hospital  free  of  charge. 

Ballast:  When  brought  here,  must  be  dumped  over- 
board across  the  Gulf,  and  when  required  can  be  had  at 
the  islands  on  the  other  side  at  $1  per  ton  delivered 
alongside,  or  free  of  charge  when  the  vessels  use  their 
own  boats  and  men. 

Labor:  $1  per  diem,  with  board,  for  all  classes  of 
work  (laboring,  or  in  loading  or  discharging  vessels). 
Water  can  be  had  free  of  charge  if  ships  furnish  their 
own  boats  and  men  and  casks.  Provisions,  neither 
plentiful  nor  cheap,  with  a  few  exceptions.  Beef  costs 
15c  C.  R.  per  pound,  and  potatoes  from  5  to  8c,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  market.  Vegetables  are  scarce, 
but  plantains,  yucas,  and  other  tropical  plants  and  fruits 
are  plentiful  and  very  cheap,  and  are  an  agreeable  sub- 
stitute. 

Discharging:  It  is  customary  for  ships  arriving  here 
to  deliver  freight  to  lighters  only,  the  other  being  all 
paid  by  the  consignees  of  merchandise;  also  the  ships* 
crews  to  do  the  necessary  work,  therefore  saving  the 
expense  of  stevedores. 

Brokerage:  Ship  agency  entering,  $25,  and  leaving 
$25. 

Consular  Representation:  United  States,  Italy,  Pana- 
ma, Nicaragua,  Peru,  Spain,  Germany,  Chile. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  Ward 
Line,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.,  re- 
spectively. Empresa  Transportes  Maritimes.  Tele- 
graphic address:  Empresa  Puntarenas.  Established  1890. 
Number  of  steamers  owned,  1.  Number  of  motor  ves- 
sels owned,  14.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade:  Cristobal, 
C.  Z.  and  C  R.  ports  along  coast.    No  regular  sailings. 


RANGOON 

Burma 

Position:    Latitude  16  degrees  46  minutes- north,  longi- 
tude 96  degrees  10  minutes  east. 
Population:    293,000. 
Area:    31  square  miles. 
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Rangoon  is  the  capital  of  the  province  and  is  situated 
on  the  Rangoon  river,  which  is  joined  with  the  Irrawaddy 
river  by  a  waterway.  It  ranks  third  among  the  Indian 
ports  as  a  center  of  commerce,  and  is  the  greatest  rice  ex- 
porting port  in  the  entire  world.  Nowhere  else  are 
there  such  huge  rice  mills  and  they  handle  mountains  of 
rice  which  comes  from  the  north.  With  the  establishment 
of  elevators  equipped  with  suction  pumps  the  facilities  for 
loading  the  cereal  aboard  vessels  are  the  best.  Most  of 
these  elevators  have  been  constructed  by  foreign  capital 
Other  important  industries  flourishing  in  Rangoon  are  the 
several  large  timber  saw  mills,  and  innumerable  oil  works. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  timber  may  be  found  in  the  forests 
of  Burma.  Teak,  which  is  highly  prized  for  shipbuilding, 
and  also  for  ornamental  carved  work,  grows  in  abundance. 
Other  forest  products  are  cutch,  lac  and  rubber.  Minerals 
of  many  varieties  -  are  mined  in  several  different  districts. 
Small  quantities  of  gold  have  been  obtained  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Irrawaddy.  Lead  and  silver  come  from  the 
Northern  Shan  States,  and  coal,  while  found  in  several 
states,  has  been  developed  but  little.  Tin  mining  is  carried 
on  extensively.  Nogok  rubies  practically  supply  the 
market  of  the  world,  and  these  gems  can  hardlv  be  equalled 
for  beauty.  The  Shan  States  have  their  sapphires  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Jade  and  amber  workings  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Northern  Myitkyina. 

Petroleum  refineries  in  Rangoon  produce  kerosene,  gas- 
oline, lubricating  oil,  parrafin  and  candles  for  export 
The  petroleum  is  obtained  in  the  Irrawaddy  valley  district, 
which  is  about  300  miles  from  Rangoon. 

Imports:  Silk,  iron,  hardware,  coal,  liquors,  metals,  salt. 
tobacco,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  seeds,  sugar,  oils  and 
salts,  steel,  fish,  machinery,  woolen  goods,  umbrellas. 

Exports :  Rice,  cotton,  gold,  shellac,  cutch,  cigars,  copper, 
hides,  horns,  ivory,  woods,  oil,  wax,  rubber  stick-lac,  kero- 
sene oil. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Finlay, 
Fleming  &  Co.,  general  merchants;  Burma  Oil  Co.;  Indo- 
Burma  Petroleum  Co. ;  Steel  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  general 
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merchants;  Bulloch  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  general  merchants; 
Balthazar  &  Son.,  general  merchants;  Harperink,  Smith 
&  Co.,  general  merchants;  Jamal  Brothers  &  Co.,  general 
merchants. 

Pilotage:  Vessels  in  tow,  or  steamers  between  outer 
station  and  any  place  above  Elephant  Point,  up  to '9  feet, 
20rs;  plus  5rs  per  foot  up  to  17  feet;  17  to  18  feet,  70rs; 
18  to  19  feet,  80rs ;  19  to  20  feet,  lOOrs ;  above,  add  30rs 
per  foot,  or  28  feet,  340rs;  thence  40rs  per  foot  up  to  30 
feet ;  over  30  feet  620rs. 

Between  Elephant  Point  and  Pilot  Station,  half  fees. 
Vessels  under  sail  or  steamer  towing  vessels  over  100  tons, 
one-third  more,  subject  to  reductions  in  some  cases.  Re- 
moval from  town  to  below  Hasting  Shoal  or  vice  versa, 
16rs  if  pilot  does  not  remain  in  charge.  A  surcharge  of 
15  per  cent  is  leviable  with  certain  exceptions.  Towage, 
5  annas  per  net  reg.  ton  up  or  down  in  ballast  loaded  10 
up  and  12  down;  if  one  way,  7  in  ballast,  15  loaded;  if 
ballast  up  or  loaded  down,  or  vice  versa,  Ir  1  anna;  or 
loaded  both  ways,  Ir  6  annas. 

Accommodation:  Accessible  to  vessels  of  largest  ton- 
nage; 26  feet  of  water  on  bar  ("The  Hasting")  at  neaps; 
32  feet  at  springs;  20  to  26  feet  at  pontoons  and  wharves 
at  low  water ;  6  berths  have  hydraulic  cranes  20  to  35  feet 
at  moorings;  30-ton  shears;  slips  to  take  vessels  of  1,000 
gross  tons;  25  swinging  moorings  and  8  fixed  mooring 
berths  in  harbor;  6  fixed  mooring  berths  for  oil  steamers. 

Port  Charges:  Port  dues,  4  annas;  river  dues,  6  annas 
per  ton.  Harbor  master's  fee,  per  movement,  20rs.  Extra 
for  holidays,  Sundays  and  nights.  Burma  coast  dues,  1  a. 
3  pie;  Madras,  same,  7  pies.  Mooring  fees  or  buoy  hire 
on  vessels  under  1,000  tons,  lOrs;  over  1,000,  and  not  ex- 
ceedings  2,000,  15rs;  over  2,000  and  not  exceeding  3,000, 
20rs ;  over  3,0C)0,  25rs.  Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  of  any 
size  can  use  berths  at  swinging  buoys.  Steamers  and  sail- 
ers bringing  general  cargo  must  discharge  at  jetties,  and 
pay  as  follows:  Under  1,000  tons,  42rs  per  day;  1,000  to 
2.000  tons,  48rs;  2,000  to  3,000,  54rs;  3,000  to  4,000,  60rs; 
over  4,000,  66rs  per  day.  Steamers  with  passengers  only, 
half  above  rates.  Shearlegs,  rates  vary  with  minimum  of 
25rs  per  lift. 


SABANG 

kland  of  Sabang,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  5  degrees  53  minutes  53  seconds 
north,  longitude  95  degrees  20  minutes  10  seconds  east. 

Port  charges:  None.  Tliey  are  figured  in  the  rates 
for  bunkering  and  wharfage. 

Accommodation:  The  harbor  has  a  clear  entrance 
with  safe  anchorage  in  15  to  22  fathoms.  Iron  wharves, 
length  3,000  feet  with  30  feet  alongside.  Storage  sheds 
for  coal,  cap.  75,000  tons;  godowns  for  storing  tobacco 
and  other  goods,  62,000  square  feet;  5  electric  coal  trans- 
porters; SOO  tons  automatic  motor  bunkering  barge; 
3,000  tons  floating  dock;  liquid  fuel  tanks,  12,000  tons. 


SAIGON 

Indo-Chiiia 

Position:  Latitude  10  degrees  50  minutes  north, 
longitude  104  degrees  22  minutes  east. 

Population:    68,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory,  francs  0,28  per  registered  ton 
net,  if  steamer  on  ballast  ^  of  the  above  tax. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  none.  Cus- 
toms, none.  Light  dues,  none.  Other  charges,  sani- 
tary tax  $10. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  per  ton — Rice 
$0.18,  paddy,  maize,  rice  meal  $0.20,  rice  brand  $0.25, 
general  cargo  $0.30  to  $0.50.  Rates  for  discharging 
cargo,  general,  $0.30  to  $0.50,  coal  $0.40.  Overtime  cost 
per  hour,  customs  3  francs  per  hour;  loading  and  dis- 
char^ng,  double  rate.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor. 
Coolies  $1  per  day;  shifting  coal  in  bunkers  $0.50  per 
ton.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $45  for  150 
tons  lighter,  $15  for  50  tons. 


Accommodation:  Quay  of  1200  yards  long,  27  buoys, 
accommodating  steamers  of  any  draft.  Drydocks  of  the 
navy,  length  150  meters,  can  take  steamers  of  6,000  tons 
gross  tonnaj^e.  Tax,  for  a  steamer  of  3,000  tons  gross, 
first  day  1,430  francs,  other  days  572  francs ;  for  a  steamer 
of  6000  tons  gross,  first  day  2210  francs,  other  days 
884  francs. 

Exports:  Rice,  rubber,  copra,  pepper,  hides,  vege- 
table oil,  fish  oil,  dry  fish,  cotton,  maize,  gutta  percha, 
silk,  teak,  gum. 

Imports:  Piece  goods,  machinery,  coal,  general,  etc. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Com- 
pagnie  de  Commerce  et  de  Navigation  d'Extreme 
Orient,  Bothet,  Chriere  &  Co.,  Denis  Freres,  St.  Com 
de  Fse  de  Tlndochina,  Oglisstro  &  Co.,  Dumarest  & 
Fils. 
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Loading  RIm  for  Shipntit  to  Saa  Franelseo 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Messageries,  Mari- 
times,  Chargeurs  Reunis,  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  China 
Mutual  S.  S.  Navigation  Co.  Ltd. 

Consular  Representation:  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Siam, 
Spain,  Sweden,  United  States  (Horace  Remillard,  consul). 

This  port  affords  every  facility  for  repairs  of 
steamers. 


ST.  MICHAEL 

Alaska 

Latitude  63  degrees  28  minutes  north,  longitude  162  de- 
grees west. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  2,487  miles. 

Population,  500. 

Harbor:  Located  on  St  Michael  island,  north  of  mouth 
of  Yukon  river. 

Steamship  Lines:  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
and  irregular  steamers  during  the  open  season  of  five 
months. 

Wharves :  All  freight  lightered  by  Alaska  Lighterage  & 
Commercial  Co. 


SALAVERRY 
Peru 

Population :     3,000. 

Port  Charges:  Tqnnage  or  wharf  dues,  none.  Light 
dues,  1  cent  gold  per  ton.  Other  charges,  anchorage 
dues  10  cents  gold  per  ton. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo: 
$2.50  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $0.20.  Cost  per 
hour  for  general  labor,  30  cents  gold  per  hour.  Lighter- 
age, cost  per  ton,  $1.80.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter 
per  day,  subject  to  tariff. 
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Accommodation:  One  mole  of  300  meters  long. 
Water  from  pipes  on  wharves,  or  from  tanks  alongside, 
$3.80.  Floatmg  dock  300  feet  long,  capable  of  taking 
a  vessel  of  3,000  tons  and  17>^  feet  draft. 

Charges:  For  sailing  ships,  first  day,  50c  ton;  each 
day  thereafter,  25c  per  ton.  Steamers,  first  day,  $1  per 
ton;  next  four  days,  75c  per  ton;  after  that  50c  per  ton — 
charged  on  gross  tonnage. 

Imports:  Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous  articles, 
metals,  tools. 

Exports:    Sugar,  minerals,  rubber,  wool,  alcohol. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  The  Sa- 
laverry  Agencies  Co.,  Cartavio  Sugar  Co..  Acharan  Goi- 
cochea  &  Co.,  Alberto  Somarruga,  J.  Ignacio  Chopitea, 
V.  Larco. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  The  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  Compania  Peruana  de  Vapores,  Com- 
pania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores,  North  and  Pacific 
Line,  New  York  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 

Consular  Representation:  Republic  of  Chile  by  Con- 
sul, Ecuador  by  Consul,  Panama  by  Vice  Consul,  Great 
Britain  by  Vice  Consul,  United  States  by  Consular 
Agent.  

SAN  DIEGO 
California 

Position:  Latitude  Z2  degrees  43  minutes  north, 
longitude  117  degrees   10  minutes  west. 

The  Bay  of  San  Diego  was  discovered  370  years  ago 
by  the  navigator  Cabrillo,  and  from  that  time  tc  the 
present  it  has  been  recognized  among  mariners  as  one 
of  the  most  excellent  harbors  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  many  cogent  reasons  why  this  port 
should  become  a  logical  distributing  center  of  the 
Southwest  is  that  it  is  the  proper  gateway  of  ingress 
and  egress,  being  the  first  port  of  call  in  the  United 
States  territory  for  all  incoming  vessels,  and  the  last 
port  of  call  for  all  outgoing  vessels  plying  between 
United  States  Pacific  ports  and  the  canal. 

The  Bay  of  San  Diego  has  an  area  of  22  square 
miles,  IS  completely  land-locked,  and  has  a  depth  of 
water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide  of  39  feet.  The  main 
channel  inside  the  bay  will  average  from  1,500  to  2,000 
feet  m  width  and  from  39  to  70  feet  in  depth,  at  low 
water.  By  act  of  the  state  legislature  May,  1911,  the 
City  of  San  Diego  was  granted  absolute  control  of 
its  waterfront,  and  the  tidelands  adjacent  thereto. 

Main  channel,  2000  feet  wide.  The  city  has  spent 
recently  $1,400,000  for  harbor  improvements,  and  $300,- 
000  is  to  be  spent  immediately  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment for  dredging. 

The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co.  has  expended  $500,000 
on  a  new  depot,  and  this  includes  the  cost  of  an  enorm- 
ous freight  warehouse  and  Spreckels  Bros.  Commercial 
Co.  has  facilities  for  storage,  the  Pioneer  Truck  Co., 
also.  The  climate,  of  course,  is  such  that  places  do 
not  have  to  be  constructed  as  substantially  as  would 
be  necessary  in  other  states,  and  certain  goods  might 
be  stored  advantageously  in  the  open. 

Accommodation:  Municipal  Pier,  1,600  linear  feet; 
West  Santa  Fe,  700  feet;  East  Santa  Fe,  600  feet;  Paci- 
fic Coast  S.  S.  Co.,  800  feet;  Bunkers  Wharf,  600  feet. 
All  having  available  draft  of  32  feet  at  lower  low 
water.  Range  of  tide— mean,  5  feet;  extreme.  8  feet  6 
inches.  The  city  is  preparing  plans  for  an  additional 
pier  and  warehouse. 

Wharfage:  Merchandise  must  be  removed  from  the 
wharf  before  5  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  day  following  the 
one  on  which  it  was  placed  thereon;  but  the  Wharf- 
inger is  hereby  authorized,  when  the  owners  or  con- 
signees of  merchandise  desire  it,  and  it  can  be  done 
without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  wharf,  to 
allow  merchandise  to  remain  on  the  wharf  after  the 
prescribed  time,  at  a  wharfage  charge  equal  to  an 
additional  toll  for  every  48  hours  or  part  thereof,  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays  excepted.  If  merchandise  be 
not  removed  within  24  hours  after  notice  by  the 
Wharfinger,  it  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  Sec- 
tion 2524  of  the  Political  Code.     No  merchandise  for 


outbound  shipments  shall  be  placed  upon  any  wharf, 
pier  or  thoroughfare  before  8  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the 
day  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  to  carry  such 
merchandise,  without  first  obtaining  permission  from 
the  Chief  \Vharfinger. 

Lumber  discharged  from  vessels  carrying  500,000 
feet  board  measure  or  over,  and  from  vessels  of  no 
lesser  'capacity,  may  remain  on  wharf  until  5  o'clock 
p.  m.  of  the  third  day  following  its  discharge.  Then 
and  thereafter  all  provisions  of  the  above  rule  shall 
be  effective  and  must  be  enforced. 

Wharfage  and  Tolls — How  Enforced:  For  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  charge  of  wharfage  or  tolls  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  landed  on  any  wharf, 
pier  or  thoroughfare,  or  remaining  thereon  longer  than 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  harbor  regulations,  the 
Chief  Wharfinger  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  if  such  charge 
be  not  paid  within  two  days  thereafter  may  remove  and 
store  the  same  at  the  charge,  risk  and  expense  of  the 
owner  or  consignee  thereof,  or  may  sell  the  same  by 
public  auction  with  or  without  notice,  at  his  discretion. 

Wharves — How  Cleared:  And  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  wharves,  piers,  basins,  channel  and 
thoroughfares  free  of  obstructions,  the  Harbor  Master, 
shall  cause  a  written  notice  to  be  served  on  the  owner, 
agent,  consignee  or  person  in  possession  of  any  such 
obstructing  material  or  structure,  or  may  post  a  notice 
thereon,  at  his  discretion,  requiring  its  removal  within 
24  hours  thereafter,  and  on  failure  to  comply  therewith 
the  Harbor  Master  may  remove,  store,  or  sell  the  same 
at  public  auction,  at  his  discretion.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  retained  all  the  wharf- 
age and  tolls  due  with  10  per  cent  thereon,  and  in  case 
of  obstruction,  twenty-five  ($25.00)  for  each  and  every 
day  during  which  the  wharf,  pier  or  thoroughfare  has 
been  obstructed,  and  also  all  the  expenses  attending 
such  sale,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
proper  party.  Such  sale  shall  be  made  subject  to  im- 
mediate removal. 

Berth  Privilege:  The  assignment  of  berth  privilege 
includes  only  the  right  of  the  person  or  firm  making 
application  therefore,  to  dock  vessels  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  said  person  or  firm  at  such  berth;  subject  to  the 
provision  that  when  such  berth  be  unoccupied  the 
Chief  Wharfinger  may  dock  other  vessels  thereat. 
vSuch  assignments  do  not  include  either  dockage,  tolls, 
or  wharfage. 

Assignments  of  wharf  privilege  and  all  other  assign- 
ments of  space  on  wharves  or  other  property  of  the 
city  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  San  Diego,  are  not  transferable.  For- 
feiture of  the  assignment  of  privilege  is  the  penalty 
for  the  violation  of  this  rule. 

Fuel  oil  is  obtainable  in  any  quantity,  but  coal  is  now 
available  at  Pacific  Wood  &  Coal  Co. 

All  vessels  carrying  oil  for  fuel  must  store  the  same 
in  steel,  metal  or  iron  tank. 

No  vessel  carrying  oil  for  fuel  in  wooden  tanks  or 
wooden  compartments  shall  be  allowed  to  lie  along- 
side or  make  fast  to  any  other  vessel  while  the  same 
is  lying  at  such  dock,  pier,  or  wharf,  or  to  lie  along- 
side or  make  fast  to  any  structures  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  San 
Diego. 

All  oil  for  fuel  purposes  must  be  delivered  through 
a  steam  pump  so  as  to  pump  the  oil  into  the  vessel  to 
be  supplied  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  vessels  carry- 
ing oil  for  fuel  must  be  kept  clear  of  rubbish,  etc., 
which  is  liable  to  catch  fire  from  sparks. 

No  vessels  loaded  with  Coalinga  oil,  or  any  other  oil 
which  will  flash  below  110  degrees  Fahrenheit,  shall  be 
permitted  to  haul  alongside  of  any  vessel  or  structure. 

No  vessel  engaged  in  the  business  of  supplying  fuel 
oil  shall  be  allowed  when  empty  to.  haul  or  lie  along- 
side any  vessel  dock,  pier  or  wharf.  Any  vessel  after 
having  discharged  oil  must  immediately  haul  away 
from   vessel    or   structure   and    depart. 

No  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  shall 
discharge   or   deposit,   or   shall   cause   or   suffer  to  be 
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discharged  or  deposited,  or  to  pass,  in  or  into  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  any  coal  tar  or  refuse 
or  residuary  product  of  coal,  petroleum,  asphalt, 
bitumen  or  other  carbonaceous  material  or  substance. 
Every  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  that 
violates  the  above  rule  will  be  prosecuted. 

There  is  also  2,675  feet  of  bulkhead  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  20  feet  at  low  tide.  Santa  Fe  tracks  run  to 
their  own  wharf  and  to  the  Spreckels  Bros.'  wharf. 
The  Municipal  Dock  has  two  tracks  on  oach  side  of 
the  warehouse  and  this  has  been  joined  to  the  Santa 
Fc  by  a  municipal  belt  railway.  The  Santa  Fe  is  the 
only  road  having  a  terminal  at  this  time,  and  the  San 
Diego  &  Arizona  Railroad  is  now  building  eastward 
and  will  be  open  to  traffic  about  July  1st,  1919. 

Rates  for  Dockage 

For  the  first  two  hundred  (200)  tons  or  less,  one 
(1)  cent  per  ton  (net  tonnage).  For  each  additional 
ton  above  two  hundred  (200)  tons,  H  of  one  (1) 
cent  per  ton  (net  tonnage)  per  day  for  24  hours  or 
fraction  thereof. 

Full  dockage  rates  shall  be  charged  on  all  vessels 
docking  at  any  municipal  wharf,  except  as  hereinaftei 
specified. 

Half  rates  charged  as  follows: 

Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board  while  lying  idle 
at  wharf. 

(2)  Vessels  while  receiving  or  discharging  ballast  or 
receiving  stiffening. 

(3)  Vessels  discharging,  loading  or  lying  idle,  while 
occupying  outside  berths. 

(4)  Vessels  while  moored  in  docks,  slips,  basins,  or 
canals. 

(5)  Vessels  engaged  in  towing  and  vessels  not  en- 
gaged in  carrying  freight  and  passengers  not  entitled 
to  half  rates. 

(6)  Vessels  with  no  cargo  on  board,  while  under- 
going repairs. 

When  the  per  diem  dockage  of  a  vessel,  as  above 
described,  is  not  a  multiple  of  five  it  must  be  reduced 
or  increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  nearest  such 
multiple;  provided,  that  if  it  be  equally  near  to  two 
such  multiples,  it  must  be  increased  to  the  first  such 
multiple  above. 

All  bills  for  dockage  must  be  paid  when  due,  whether 
approved  by  the  master  or  not.  Failure  to  pay  such 
bills  on  presentation  will  subject  the  vessel  to  be 
placed  on  the  Delinquent  List,  and  to  the  penalties 
provided  by  law.  Errors  if  any,  will  be  rectified  by 
the  Council. 

When  a  vessel  of  any  kind  is  charged  or  has  paid 
dockage  at  a  wharf  for  any  day,  she  may  use  the 
same  or  any  other  wharf  during  that  day  without 
further  charge,  no  matter  how  often  she  may  leave 
and  return;  provided  a  receipt  for  payment  or  transfer 
card  from  the  wharfinger  at  the  first  wharf  be  pro- 
duced, and  on  application  of  the  master  the  wharfinger 
is  required  to  issue  such  transfer  card. 

Stevedoring  rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
general,  80  cents  per  hour,  merchandise,  $1.20  per  hour; 
coal,  90  cents  to  $1.30  per  hour;  warehouse  to  car, 
65  cents  per  hour.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per 
day,  $3.50. 

Rates  of  Dockage  on  Lighters 

A  dockage  of  J4  cent  per  ton  (net  tonnage)  per 
day  will  be  charged  on  all  lighters  in  the  following 
cases: 

(1)  When  discharging  or  loading  at  a  wharf. 

(2)  When  discharging  into  or  loading  from  a  ves- 
sel lyin^  at  wharf,  or  when  lying  at  a  wharf  or  in 
a  slip  with  or  without  cargo  on  board. 

Water  Rates 

For  the  first  1,000  gallons  or  less,  25c,  and  10c 
additional   for  each   1,000  gallons   or   fraction   thereof. 


Floating  Cranes 

There  are  three  floating  cranes  in  the  San  Diego 
harbor,  all  of  which  are  available  for  handling  cargo, 
and  in  addition  to  which,  the  Municipal  Pier  has  a 
locomotive  crane. 

Federal  Officers 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  A.  L.  Derbyshire, 
Act*g  Ass't  Surgeon. 

Immigration  Service,  D.  S.  Kirkendall  Inspector  in 
Charge,  230  Federal   Bldg. 

Weather  Bureau,  H.  F.  Alciatore,  325  Federal  Bldg. 

War   Department,   Col.   Kephart,   Fort   Rosecrans. 

Quarantine  Station,  Dr.  A.  L.  Derbyshire,  U.  S. 
Quarantine   Officer. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  J.  E.  Cloud  Inspector  in 
Charge. 

Customs,  Clarence  D.  Sprigg,  Deputy  Collector. 

Internal   Revenue,  J.  C.  Westcott  deputy  Collector. 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Naval  Station,  Lieut.  E.  A. 
Swanson. 

Consuls 

British:    Major   H.   D.   Gerard,  Vice   Consul. 

French:    Consular  Agent. 

Norwegian:   John  Engebretson,  Vice  Consul. 

Swedish:    Nils  Malmberg,  Vice  Consul,  3435  C  St. 

Bolivia:   Philip  Morse,  Consul. 

Honduras:    Marcos   Martinez,  Vice  Consul. 

Netherlands:     J.  H.  Delvalle,  1535  28th  St. 

Peru:    E.  J.  Louis,  Vice  Consul. 

Mexico:     Raul  Dominguez. 

Towage  Rates 

Towboat  service*  (not  compulsory)  is  rendered  at  a 
fixed  scale  of  compensation  as  follows: 

Per  Net  Registered  Ton:  To  sea,  San  Diego  to 
Whistling  Buoy.  If  towed  from  Whistling  Buoy  to 
San  Diego  charge  the  same  as  to  sea.  Docking  and 
undocking  included  in  these  rates  if  vessel  proceeds  im- 
mediately to  or  from  dock.  (Figures  in  parenthesis 
is  charge  for  docking  and  undocking): 

400  and  under  600,  $50  ($15);  600  and  under  800. 
$65  ($17.50);  800  and  under  1,000,  $75  ($20);  1,000  and 
under  1,250,  $90  ($22.50);  1,250  and  under  1,500,  $100 
($25);  1,500  and  under  1,750,  $110  ($27.50);  1,750  and 
under  2,000,  $120  ($30);  2,000  and  under  2,250,  $130 
($32.50);  2,250  and  under  2,500.  $140  ($35). 

Coastwise  Vessels:  To  or  from  sea,  as  above. 
(Figures  in  parentheses  is  charge  for  docking): 

100  and  under  150,  $15  ($5);  150  and  under  200, 
$17.50  ($5);  200  and  under  250,  $20  ($5);  250  and 
under  300,  $22.50  ($5);  300  and  under  350,  $25  ($5); 
350  and  under  400,  $27.50  ($5.50);  400  and  under  450, 
$30  ($6);  450  and  under  500,  $32.50  ($6.50);  500  and 
under  550,  $35  ($7);  550  and  under  600,  $40  ($8). 

The  Board  of  Pilots  for  the  Port  of  San  Diego  make? 
the  rate  of  $1  per  foot  draft  and  Ic  jJer  ton  register 
of  all  vessels  touching  San  Diego  with  port  cargoes — 
for  fuel,  or  water  and  stores;  and  $2  per  foot,  and  2c 
per  ton  on  net  register  on  all  vessels  coming  with  a 
full  cargo  for  this  port.  The  board  will  make  special 
rates   to  regular  lines. 

List  of  Buoys,  San  Diego  Bay 

Point  Loma  Light  Station,  white,  square,  32,(XX) 
candle-power.  Point  Loma  Unused  Lighthouse,  tower 
on  dwelling.  Outside  Bar  Whistling  Buoy,  black  and 
white  perpendicular  stripes,  conical.  Outside  Bar  Bell 
Buoy,  black,  flat  float,  skeleton  pyramid  superstruc- 
ture. Outside  Bar  Gas  Bumr,  black,  conical,  pyramidal 
skeleton  superstructure,  160  candle-power.  Gammon 
Shoal  Buoy,  red.  San  Diego  Bar  Inside  Buoy,  red. 
Ballast  Point  Light  Station,  white,  tower  on  dwelling, 
650  candle-power.  San  Diego  Bay  Cut  Buoy,  black. 
San  Diego  Bay  Cut  Buoy,  red.  San  Diego  Entrance 
Front  Light,  red  white,  triangular  skeleton  daymark 
with  structure,  black  stripe,  35  candle-power.  La  Playa 
Light,  white,  on  roof  of  storehouse,  280  candle-power. 
San  Diego  Bay  Beacon,  black,  three  piles  crossed  with 
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slats.  San  Diego  Bay  Beacon,  red,  three  piles  crossed 
with  slats.  Light  No.  3,  black,  lamphouse  on  piles,  160 
candle-power.  Light  No.  6,  red,  lamphouse  on  piles, 
50  candle-power.  Light  No.  5,  red,  triangular  skeleton 
structure,  120  candle-power,  three  piles  crossed  with 
slats.  Light  No.  10,  black,  lamphouse  on  piles,  50 
candle-power.  San  Diego  Bay  Beacon,  black,  three  piles 
crossed  with  slats.  San  Diego  Bay  Beacon,  red,  three 
piles  crossed  with  slats.  Oil  Wharf  Bucy,  red  and 
black,  horizontal  stripes. 

Some  of  the  principal  importing  and  exporting  firms 
are  Alfred  Staehl  &  Co.,  Simon  Levi  Co.,  Premier 
Packing  Co.,  Lower  California  Fisheries  Co. 

Harbor  Master:     Joseph  W.  Brennan. 

Imports:  (12  months  1918):  Foreign.  7900  tons; 
value,  $644,309.  Domestic  and  local,  454,552  tons,  value 
$12,603,518. 

Exports:  (12  months  1918):  Foreign,  7,983  tons; 
value,  $503,963.  Domestic  and  local,  26,173  tons;  value, 
$1,677,186. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

California 

Steamer  Routes 

The  following  lines  run  from  San  Francisco  to  for- 
eign ports: 

To  Europe:  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Maple  Leaf  Line, 
Harrison  Direct  Line,  reported  establishment  of  Cunard 
Line. 

To  the  Orient:  T.  K.  K.,  Mitsui  &  Co.,  O.  S.  K.. 
Pacific  Mail  (to  Saigon,  Straits  Settlements,  India  and 
Ceylon) ,  China  Mail,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  Java  Pacific  Line 
(Java  ports  as  well  as  Oriental  ports). 

To  Siberia:  Struthers  &  Dixon,  Robt.  Dollar  Co. 
(occasional   sailings). . 

To  Honolulu:     Matson  Navigation  Co. 

To  the  West  Coast  of  South  America:  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  T.  K.  K. 


Tht  Htart  tf  tht  City 


To  Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Spreckels  Line, 
Union  S.  S.  Co. 

To  Mexican  Ports:     Pacific  Mail. 

Position:  Latitude  37  degrees  47  minutes  28  seconds 
west,  longitude  122  degrees  25  minutes  43  seconds  north. 
Population,  551,000. 

Quarantine 

The  quarantine  grounds  of  the  bay  and  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  are  at  the  anchorage  of  Sausalito. 

Shipmasters  bringing  vessels  into  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco,  and  masters,  owners  or  consignees  having 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  which  have  on  board  any  cases  of 
Asiatic  cholera,  smallpox,  yellow  typhus  or  ship  fever, 
must  report  the  same,  in  writing,  to  the  quarantine  officer 
before  landing  any  passengers,  casting  anchor,  or  com- 
ing to  any  wharf,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  they,  or  either 
of  them,  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  either  of 
the  diseases  on  board  of  their  vessels. 

No  captain  or  other  officer  in  command  of  any  vessel 
sailing  under  a  register,  arriving  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  nor  any  owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  such  vessel,  must,  under  a  penalty 
of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  land  or  permit 
to  be  landed,  any  freight,  passengers,  or  other  persons 
from  such  vessel  until  he  has  reported  to  the  quarantine 
officer,  presented  his  bill  of  health,  and  received  a  permit 
from  that  officer  to  land  freight,  passengers,  or  others 
persons. 

Every  pilot  who  conducts  into  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco any  vessel  subject  to  quarantine  or  examination 
by  the  quarantine  officer  must: 

1.  Bring  the  vessel  no  nearer  the  city  than  is  allowed 
by  law; 

2.  Prevent  any  person  from  leaving  and  any  com- 
munication being  made  with  the  vessel  under  his  charge, 
until  the  quarantine  officer  has  boarded  her  and  g^iven 
the  necessary  orders  and  directions; 

3.  Be  vigilant  in  preventing  any  violation  of  the 
quarantine  laws,  and  report,  without  delay,  all  such  viola- 
tions that  come  to  his  knowledge  to  the  quarantine  officer; 

4  Present  the  master  of  the  vessel  with  a  printed  copy 
of  the  quarantine  laws,  unless  he  has  one; 

5.  If  the  vessel  is  subject  to  quarantine,  by  reason 
of  infection,  place  at  the  masthead  a  small  yellow  flag. 

Every  master  of  a  vessel  subject  to  (quarantine  or  visita- 
tion by  the  quarantine  officer,  arriving  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  who   refuses   or  neglects  either: 

1.  To  proceed  with  and  anchor  his  vessel  at  the  place 
assigned  for  quarantine,  when  legally  directed  so  to  do; 
or, 

2.  Submit  his  vessel,  cargo,  and  passengers  to  the  quar- 
antine officer,  and  furnish  all  necessary  information  to 
enable  that  officer  to  determine  what  quarantine  or  other 
regulations    they    ought    respectively    to    be    subject;    or, 

3.  To  report  all  cases  of  disease  and  of  deaths  occur- 
ring on  his  vessel,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  bav  and  harbor; — is  liable  in  the  sum 
of  $500  for  every  such  neglect  or  refusal. 

All  vessels  arriving  off  the  port  of  San  Francisco  from 
ports  which  have  been  legally  declared  infected  ports 
and  all  vessels  arriving  from  ports  where  there  is  pre- 
vailing, at  the  time  of  their  departure,  any  contagious, 
infectious,  or  pestilential  diseases,  or  vessels  with  de- 
caying cargoes,  or  which  have  unusually  foul  or  offen- 
sive holds,  are  subject  to  quarantine,  and  must  be,  by 
the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  consignee,  reported  to  the 
quarantine  officer  without  delay.  No  such  vessel  must 
cross  a  right  line  drawn  from  Meiggs*  wharf  to  Alcatraz 
Island  until  the  quarantine  officer  has  boarded  her  and 
given  the  order  required  by  law. 

The  quarantine  officer  must  board  every  vessel  subject 
to  quarantine  or  visitation  by  him,  immediately  on  her 
arrival,  make  such  examination  and  inspection  of  vessels, 
books,  papers,  or  cargo,  or  of  persons  on  board,  under 
oath,  as  he  may  judge  expedient,  and  determine  whether 
the  vessel  should  be  ordered  to  quarantine,  and  if  so, 
the  period  of  quarantine. 
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No  captain  or  other  officer  in  command  of  any  passen- 
grcr-carrying  vessel  of  more  than  150  tons  burden,  nor  of 
any  vessel  of  more  than  150  tons  burden,  nor  of  any 
owner,  consignee,  agent,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  such  vessel  or  vessels,  must,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  land  or  permit  to 
be  landed  any  passenger  from  the  vessel  until  he  has 
presented  his  bill  of  health  to  the  quarantine  officer  and 
received  a  permit  from  that  officer  to  land  §uch  passen- 
ger, except  in  such  cases  as  the  quarantine  officer  deems 
it  safe  to  give  the  permit  before  seeing  the  bill  of  health. 
The  following  fees  may  be  collected  by  the  quarantine 
officer:  For  giving  a  permit  to  land  freight  or  passen- 
gers, or  both,  from  any  sailing  vessel  of  less  than  500 
tons  burden,  from  any  port  out  of  this  state,  $2.50; 
over  500  and  under  1,000  tons  burden,*  $5;  each  addi- 
tional 1.000  tons  burden,  or  fraction  thereof,  an  addi- 
tional $2.50;  for  steam  vessels,  propelled  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  steam,  of  1,000  tons  burden  or  less,  $5;  and 
$2.50  for  each  additional  1,000  tons  burden,  or  fraction 
thereof;  but  vessels  not  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  steam,  sailing  to  and  from  any  port  or  ports  of  the 
Pacific  States,  of  the  United  States,  or  territories,  and 
whaling  vessels  entering  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
are  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
^  The  board  of  health  may  enforce  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion on  passengers  in  infected  ships,  or  coming  from  in- 
fected ports. 

Pilotage 

Every  pilot  in  charge  of  a  vessel  arriving  in  the  port 
or  harbor  of  San  Francisco  must  safely  moor  the  vessel 
in  such  position  as  the  master  of  the  vessel  or  harbor 
master  may  direct.  He  must  prevent  all  persons  (except 
officers  of  the  State  or  Federal  governments,  owners  or 
consignees  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  persons  admitted 
on  the  express  orders  of  the  master)  from  boarding  such 
vessel  until  she  has  been  safely  moored.  To  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  other  police  regula- 
tions for  the  harbor,  every  pilot  in  charge  of  a  vessel 
entering  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  arrest  every  one  who,  in  opposition  to 
the  master's  orders,  persists  in  boarding  such  vessel,  or 
who,  having  boarded  her,  refuses  to  leave  on  command 
of  such  master  or  pilot;  when  so  arrested,  he  must  be 
immediately  brought  before  the  police  judge's  court, 
or  admitted  to  bail,  as  provided  in  the  Penal  Code. 

The  pilotage  inside  the  heads  to  the  anchorage  opposite 
San  Francisco  and  about  the  harbor,  or  between  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  and  the  ports  of  Mare  Island, 
Vallejo,  or  Benicia.  must  be  at  such  rates  as  agreed  on 
between  the  parties,  not  to  exceed  $5  per  foot  draft. 

The  following  shall  be  the  rates  of  pilotage  into  and 
out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco:  All  vessels  under 
500  tons,  $2  per  draft  foot;  all  vessels  over  500  tons, 
$2  per  draft  foot,  and  2c  per  ton  for  each  and  every 
ton  registered  measurement;  and  every  vessel  spoken 
inward  or  outward  bound,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  pay  the  said  rates.  A  vessel  is  spoken  by  day  by  a 
pilot  displaying  a  union  jack,  or  by  night  displaying  a 
torch  or  flare  up  within  a  distance  of  three  (3)  miles 
of  the  vessel.  In  all  cases  where  inward  bound  vessels 
are  not  spoken  until  inside  the  bar,  the  rates  of  pilotage 
herein  provided  shall  be  reduced  50  per  cent.  Vessel? 
engaged  in  the  whaling  or  fishing  trades  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  pilotage  except  where  pilot  is  actually  employed. 

In  the  event  of  a  vessel  not  carrying  cargo  to  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  nor  seeking  any  thereat  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  said  port  solely  by  reason  of  her  being 
in  distress  and  requiring  either  repairs,  provisions  or 
fuel,  the  rates  of  pilotage  into  said  harbor  shall  be  as 
follows:  All  vessels  under  500  tons,  $1  per  draft  foot; 
all  vessels  over  500  tons,  $1  per  draft  foot  and  Ic 
per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  registered  measurement: 
and  every  vessel  spoken  inward  bound  shall  pay  the  said 
rates.  There  shall  be  no  reduction  of  rates  of  pilotage 
to  vessels  in  distress  where  the  vessel  is  spoken  inside 
the  bar.  In  the  event  that  the  said  vessel  shall  leave  the 
port  of  San  Francisco  without  carrying  any  cargo  there- 
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from,  she  shall  pay  the  last  mentioned  rates  of  pilotage 
out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

Any  vessel  in  tow  of  a  steam  tug,  between  the  harbor 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  ports  of  Mare  Island,  Vallejo, 
or  Benicia,  shall.be  exempt  from  all  charges  for  pilotage, 
unless  a  pilot  be  actually  employed. 

All  vessels  sailing  under  an  enrollment,  and  licensed 
and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  and  any  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  pilotage  unless  a  pilot  be  actually 
employed.  All  foreign  vessels,  and  all  vessels  from  a 
foreign  port,  or  bound  thereto,  and  all  vessels  sailing 
under  a  register  between  the  port  of  San  Francisco  and 
any  other  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  for 
pilotage  and  half-pilotage  as  provided  in  Section  2466  of 
this  Code. 

When  two  or  more  pilots  shall  offer  their  services  to 
any  vessel  inward  bound,  the  pilot  first  offering,  or  one 
connected  with  the  same  boat,  shall  have  preference,  and 
if  the  services  of  another  be  accepted,  the  vessel,  her 
appurtenances,  and  the  master  and  owner  thereof,  shall 
be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  pilot  entitled  to  such 
preference  for  one-half  the  amount  of  pilotage  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  had  his  services  been  accepted. 

Any  pilot  bringing  a  vessel  into  the  harbor  of  San 
Francisco  (or  one  connected  with  his.  boat)  shall  be 
entitled  to  take  such  vessel  to  sea  again  when  she  next 
departs;  provided,  such  pilot  and  those  connected  with 
his  boat  have  not  in  the  meantime  become  in  any  manner 
disqualified  or  incapacitated;  and  if  such  preference  be 
disregarded  by  the  master  of  such  vessel,  the  vessel, 
master,  and  owner  shall  be  liable  to  the  pilot  entitled  to 
such  preference  for  one-half  the  amount  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  if  his  services  had  been  accepted. 

Harbor  Control 

The  chief  wharfinger  shall  keep  an  office  in  some  con- 
venient place  upon  the  city  front,  between  Market  and 
Pacific  Sts.,  which  shall  be  kept  open  every  day  (Sundays 
and  holidays  excepted),  from  7  a.  m.  till  6  p.  m.  *  *  *. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  |)ilots,  masters  of  tug- 
boats, masters,  owners  and  consignees  of  vessds,  to 
obey  all  lawful  orders  and  directions  of  the  chief  wharf- 
inger, in  relation  to  the  stationing,  anchoring,  and  removal 
of  vessels  under  and  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  chief  wharfinger  is  empowered  to  determine 
cases  of  collision  by  consent  of  all  parties  interested,  and 
where  damages  do  not  exceed  $300  the  decision  is  final. 

If  any  master,  agent,  or  owner  of  any  water  craft  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  the  lawful  orders  or  directions 
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of  the  chief  wharfinger  in  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
regulations  of  said  harbor,  or  the  removal  or  stationing 
of  any  water  craft,  such  master,  agent,  or  owner  so  refus- 
ing or  neglecting  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,   ♦   *    *. 

All  persons  are  forbidden  to  deposit,  or  cause  to  be 
deposited,  in  the  waters  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  sections,  anjr  substance  that 
will  sink  and  form  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  without 
first  obtaining  permission  in  writing  of  the  board  of  state 
harbor  commissioners.  *  ♦  Any  person  violating  the 
prohibition  contained  in  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Anchorage   Regulations 

1.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored  nor  moored  between 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  end  of  Jackson-street  Wharf 
(Pier  No.  5)  to  the  most  southerly  point  of  Yerba  Buena 
Island  locally  known  as  Goat  Island;  thence  following 
northerly  along  the  shore  line  of  said  island  to  the  most 
northerly  point  thereof;  thence  southeasterly  to  the  north- 
erly pier  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  on  the  Oakland 
side  of  the  bay;  thence  southerly,  following  the  three- 
fathom  contour  to  the  westerly  end  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.'s  ferry  slip  near  the  westerly  end  of  the  southerly 
training  wall  of  Oakland  Harbor,  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  outer  end  of  Mission  St.  No.  1  (Pier  No.  2)  to  the 
above  mentioned  ferry  slip  of  the  Squthern  Pacific  Co. 
Nor  must  they  be  anchored  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
swing  over  these  lines  and  into  the  space  formed  between 
these  lines. 

2.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored  nor  moored  between 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  end  of  the  Hay  wharf  to  the 
lighthouse  near  the  westerly  end  of  the  northerly  train- 
ing wall  of  Oakland  Harbor  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
outer  end  of  the  most  southerly  wharf  of  the  Dry  Dock 
wharves  at  Central  basin  to  the  westerly  end  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.'s  ferry  slip  near  the  westerly  end 
of  the  southerly  training  wall  of  Oakland  Harbor;  nor 
must  the  vessels  be  anchored  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
^wing  between  said  lines. 

3.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored  nor  moored  between 
a  line  drawn  from  the  most  easterly  point  of  Point  Blunt 
(on  Angel  Island),  passing  over  Blossom  Rock  as  marked 
by  buoy,  and  intersecting  the  500  yard  limit  at  a  point 
directly  north  of  the  outer  end  of  Lombard  Street  Wharf 
(Pier  No.  27).  This  line  projected  would  touch  the  outer 
end  of  Washington  Street  Wharf  (Pier  No.  3)  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  northwesterly  end  of  the  grain  shed 
of  section  1  of  the  seawall,  with  the  light  on  Alcatraz 
Island;  and  from  there  to  Blunt  Point  on  Angel  Island; 
nor  must  vessels  be  anchored  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
swing  between  said  lines. 

4.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored,  nor  moored,  between 
a  line  drawn  from  the  outer  end  of  Mission  Street  Wharf 
No.  1  to  the  westerly  point  of  Point  Richmond;  and  a 
ine  drawn  from  the  outer  end  of  Lombard  Street  Whan 

through  the  buoy  anchored  at  the  southerly  spit  of  South- 
ampton Shoal  and  prolonged  to  opposite  Point  Richmond, 
nor  must  they  be  anchored  so  as  to  permit  them  to  swing 
between  said  lines. 

5.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored,  nor  moored,  within 
500  yards  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  extreme  northerly 
end  of  the  sea  wall,  southerly  through  the  extreme  outer 
ends  of  the  piers,  to  the  outer  end  of  Berry  Street  Wharf, 
nor  must  they  be  anchored  so  as  to  permit  them  to  swing 
between  said  lines. 

6.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored,  nor  moored,  be- 
tween a  line  drawn  from  the  westerly  end  of  the  brick 
fort  at  Fort  Point  to  the  westerly  end  of  the  lighthouse 
station  on  Lime  Point  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Fulton 
Iron  Works  to  Yellow  Bluff;  nor  must  they  be  anchored 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  swing  inside  of  these  lines. 

7.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored,  nor  moored,  be- 
tween a  line  drawn  from  Yellow  Bluff  to  Point  Knox  and 
a  line  drawn  from  the  southerly  end  of  cove  (south  of 
Sausalito  Point)  to  Point  Stuart;  nor  must  they  be  an- 
chored so  as  to  permit  them  to  swing  inside  of  these 
lines. 

7j^.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored,  nor  moored,  in  an 
area  bounded  on  the  seaward  side  by  a  straight  line  from 


Point  Bonita  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  South  Bay,  one- 
half  statute  mile  to  the  seaward  of  the  large  cable  sign 
at  Baker's  Beach,  on  the  inside  of  a  straight  line  running 
from  a  point  in  Bonita  Cove,  one-half  statute  mile  from 
the  Fort  Barry  Wharf  (which  is  the  only  wharf  in  Bonita 
Cove)  to  a  point  on  the  shore  of  South  Bay,  one-half 
statute  mile  inside,  or  north  by  northeast  of  the  large 
cable  sign  at  Baker's  Beach;  nor  must  they  be  anchored 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  swing  into  this  forbidden  area. 

7}i.  Vessels  must  not  be  anchored,  nor  moored,  in 
an  area  extending  from  the  water  front  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  to  the  mouth  of  Oakland  Creek; 
bounded  on  the  southerly  side  by  a  line  extending  from 
the  intersection  of  the  northerly  line  of  Islais  Creek 
channel  with  the  water  front  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco,  to  the  westernmost  point  of  the  wharf 
at  the  end  of  the  Alameda  mole;  on  the  northerly  side 
by  a  line  parallel  with  the  said  southerly  line  and  500 
yards  distant  therefrom;  nor  must  vessels  be  anchored 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  swing  into  this  forbidden  area. 

Rates  of  dockage 

The  entire  system  of  port  charges  and  facilities  in  San 
Francisco  is  so  rapidly  undergoing  changes  and  revisions 
that  it  is  impractical  at  this  time  to  quote  definite  rates 
and  facilities.  Information  desired  on  this  account  should 
be  a  subject  of  direct  inquiry. 

All  bills  for  dockage  must  be  paid  when  due,  whether 
approved  by  the  master  or  not.  Failure  to  pay  said  bills 
on  presentation  will  subject  the  vessels  to  be  placed  on 
the  Delinquent  List,  and  to  the  penalties  provided  by  law. 
Errors,  if  any,  will  be  rectified  by  the  board. 

When  a  vessel  of  any  kind  is  charged  or  has  paid 
dockage  at  a  wharf  for  any  day,  she  may  use  the  same 
or  any  other  wharf  during  that  day  without  further  charge, 
no  matter  how  often  she  may  leave  and  return;  pro- 
vided, a  receipt  for  payment  or  transfer  card  from  the 
wharfinger  at  the  first  wharf  be  produced;  and  on  ap- 
plication of  the  master  the  wharfinger  is  required  to  issue 
such  transfer  card. 

Stevedore  Rates 
Discharging 

Foreign  wheat  at  Port  Costa  or  South  Vallejo  ware- 
houses     $0.55 

Coal,  ore  products 65 

Sugar  in  mats  or  baskets,  at  refineries 60 

Hawaiian  and  Philippine  sugar  at  refineries 45 

Hawaiian  and  Philippine  sugar  at  San  Francisco .60 

Cement,  nitrate   (ship's  slings) 50 

Salmon 50 

Copra,  in  bulk .85 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  fertilizer,  sulphur,  pineapples.  .70 
Sheet  iron  or  bar  iron  under  3  in.  in  diameter,  gas 

and  water  pipe 1.10 

Bar  iron  3  in.  or  over,  structural  iron,  plates,  angles, 

beams,  girders,  blooms 1.60 

Pig  iron,  ballast,  chalk,  cliffstone 70 

Railroad  iron   90 

Coke  and  carbon  1.10 

Slab  and  block  marble,  up  to  2  tons 2.30 

Weight,  over  2  tons — Special  rate. 

Bean  oil,  in  cases £5 

Wool,  hemp  and  cotton   (measurement) 55 

General  merchandise  (weight  or  measurement,  which- 
ever is  greater) 75 

Loading 

Wheat,  flour,  barley,  beans,  bran  and  oats $0.50 

When  handled  on  dock  or  barge— 20c  extra. 
Canned  salmon  and  fruit  and  case  oil  (measurement)    .70 

Wine,  tallow,  asphalt,  oil  and  salmon  in  barrels .95 

Sheet  iron,  bar  and  bundle  iron  under  3  in.  in  diameter, 

gas  and  water  pipe 1.20 

Bar  iron  3  in.  in  diameter  or  over,  structural  iron, 
rails,  machinery,  pipe,  plates,  angles,  beams,  girders, 

blooms  1.65 

Scrap  iron  and  other  commodities  over  AflOO  lbs.— 
Special  rate. 
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Lumber,  1,000  ft.  B.  M 1.75 

Ties,  1,000  ft  B.  M 1.20 

Loading  and  discharging  explosives 2.00 

General  merchandise  (weight  or  measurement,  which- 
ever is  greater) 75 

Loading  and  Discharging  Cars 

General   $0.60 

Wool,  hemp  .80 

Automobiles,  cost,  plus  10  per  cent. 

Nitrate  and  cement 37}^ 

AH  ship  work  and  extra  labor,  cost,  plus  20  per  cent, 
for  liability  insurance  and  overhead. 

Discharging  and  loading  cross  bunkers,  side  pockets, 
fore  and  after  peaks  and  lazarettes  or  tanks,  25c  per  ton, 
or  35c  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M.  extra. 

All  weights,  2,000  lbs.    Measurement,  40  cubic  feet. 

Cost  of  Fuel 

Approximate  Cost  of  Fuel:  Good  steam  coal,  per  ton, 
2^40  pounds,  about  $12.50,  plus  35c  trimming.  Fuel  oil, 
per  barrel,  $1.48  F.  O.  B.  ship's  tanks. 

Ship  Lining:  Ship  companies  pay  7c  net  per  ton.  Cus- 
tom provides  for  work  being  done  at  stevedore  labor 
(50c)    rates,   ship   company   buying   materials. 

Ballast :  Ordinary,  delivered  in  ship,  per  ton,  80c.  Rock, 
delivered  in  ship,  per  ton,  $125. 

San  Francisco  has  the  most  complete  harbor  belt  line 
railroad  switching  system  in  the  country.  It  connects 
all  piers  with  the  railroads  entering  the  city  with  ware- 
houses and  industries  and  with  the  U.  S.  Transport  Docks. 
The  switching  charge  on  the  Belt  Line  R.  R.  is  $2.50 
per  car,  south  of  the  Fort  Mason  tunnel. 

Location  of  Piers  of  San  Francisco 

(North  of  Market  Street) 
The  number  of  the  piers  of  the  San  Francisco  Water- 
front begin  at  the  Ferry  Building  at  the  foot  of  Market 
Street  and  range  northward  and  southward  from  that 
point.  The  even  numbers  are  to  the  south,  while  the 
odd  numbers  are  to  the  north. 

Pier  A— North  end  of  the  Ferry  Building. 

"      1— Foot  of  Washington  Street. 

"      3—  "      "  Jackson  Street. 

"      5—  "      "   Pacific  Street. 

"      7—  "      "   Broadway  Street 

"      9—  "      "  Vallejo  Street. 

"    11_-   "      "   Vallejo  Street. 

"    15—   "      "   Green  Street. 

"    17—  "      "  Union  Street. 

"    19_  "      "   Union  Street. 

"    21—  "      "   Filbert  Street. 

u    23__  "      "   Greenwich  Street. 

•'    25—  "      "   Lombard  Street 

"    27—   "      "   Lombard  Street 

"    29—   "      •*   Chestnut  Street. 

"    31—   "      **   Francisco  Street 

u    33___   u      «   p^y   Street 

"  35—  "  "  North  Point  Street. 

"  37—  "  "  North  Point  Street. 

"  39—  "  •«  Beach   Street. 

"  41—  "  "  Jefferson  Street. 

(South  of  Market  Street) 

**  14 — South  end  of  Ferry  Building. 

"  16— Foot  of  Howard  Street 

"  18—  "  "  Folsom  Street 

..  20—  «  "  Folsom  Street. 

"  22—  "  "  Folsom  Street 

"  24—  "  "  Harrison  Street 

u  26—   "  "  Harrison  Street. 

"  28—  "  "  Bryant  Street. 

"  30—  "  "  Bryant  Street 

"  32—   "  "  Brannan  Street 

"  .  36 —   "  "  Townsend  Street 

"  38—  "  "  Townsend  Street. 

"  40—  "  "  Townsend  Street. 

"  42—  "  "  Berry  Street 

"  44—   "  "  Berry  Street 

«  46-  "  "  Second  S  Street 

"  54-  "  "  Fourth  Street. 


Third  Street  Wharf— Foot  of  Third  Street. 
Channel  Street  Wharf— Wharf  along  Channel  Street 
China  Basin  Bulkhead  Wharf— Along  China  Basin. 
Army  Street  Wharf— Pier  at  present  mouth   of  Islais 
Creek. 

Bonded  Warehouses 

Broadway  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouse,  Broadway  and 
Battery. 

Oriental  Warehouse,  Office  Merchants  Exchange. 

Sanborn,  W.  B.,  Vallejo  Bonded  and  Free  Warehouse, 
Battery  and  Broadway. 

Southend  Warehouse  Co.,  631  2nd. 

Security  Bonded  Warehouse,  Spear  and  Folsom  Sts. 

Townsend  St  Bonded  and  Free  Warehouse,  135 
Townsend. 

Zeile,  Edward  C,  Sea  Wall  U.  S.  Bonded  Warehouse, 
1501   Sansome. 

Foreign  Consuls 

Argentina— Horacio  Bossi  Caceres,  C.  G.,  110  Sutter  St., 
Sutter  1985. 

Belgium— F.  Drion,  C.  G.,  311  California  St.,  Sutter 
2633. 

Bolivia— Alberto  Palacioa,  C.  G.,  Holbrook  Bldg.,  Sutter 
1455. 

Brazil— Victor  F.  da  Cunha,  105  Montgomery  St., 
Douglas  523. 

Chile— Arturo  Lorca,  C,  311  California  St,  Douglas 
2547. 

China— Chao  Hsin  Chu,  C.  G.,  617  Montgomery  St., 
China  265. 

Columbia— Francisco,    Valencia,    C,   311    California    St. 

Costa  Rica— C.  G.,  510  Battery  St.,  Douglas  1917. 

Cuba— B.  E.  Puyans,  C,  58  Sutter  St.,  Sutter  3192. 

Denmark— E.  C.  Schmiegelow,  A.  C,  408  Mills  Bldg., 
Sutter  1309. 

Dominican  Rep.— John  Barneson,  H.  C,  310  Sansome 
St,  Sutter  940. 

Ecuador— Dr.  Manuel  C.  de  Vaca,  C.  G.,  235  Montgom- 
ery St.,  Sutter  1007. 

France— J.  Neltner,  C.  G.,  110  Sutter  St.,  Douglas  1743. 

Great  Britain— A.  Carnegie  Ross,  H.  B.  M.  G.  C,  268 
Market  St.,  Sutter  5290. 

Greece— M.  Tsamados,  C.  G.,  Phelan  Bldg.,  Sutter  4192. 

Guatemala— F.  C.  Avila,  A.  C.  G.,  460  Montgomery  St., 
Sutter  192. 

Haiti — Eustorjio  Calderon,  C,  561  Hyde  St,  Franklin 
495 

Honduras — Timoteo  Miralda,  C  G,  341  Montgomery  St, 
Sutter  2115 

Italy— Cav.  Oreste  da  Vella,  R  C  G,  550  Montgomery 
St  Douglas  4378 

Jfapan— T.  Ohta,  C.  G.,  221  Sansome  St.,  Douglas  5082. 

Mexico— R.  P.  De  Negri,  C.  G.,  519  California  St., 
Kearny  1436. 

Netherlands — H.  A.  van  Coenen  Torchiana,  C.  G.,  664 
Mills  Bldg.,  Sutter  5039. 

Nicaragua — Alfredo  Gallegos,  C.  G.,  Insurance  Bldg. 

Norway— Nils  Voll,  260,  California  St.,  Sutter  5993. 

Panama — Francisco  Jimenex,  C,  460  Montgomery  St., 
Garfield  2421. 

Paraguay— M.  C.  Richter,  H.  C,  209  Post  St.,  Garfield 
1245. 

Persia— Thos.  W.  Firby,  A.  C,  828  Mills  Bldg.,  Douglas 
2684. 

Peru— Luis  Alvarez  Calderon,  C,  510  Battery  St.,  Sut- 
ter 6419. 

Portugal— Jose  Soares,  C,  345  Front  St.,  Sutter  6919. 

Russia — Geo.  S.  Romanavosky,  C,  701  Flood  Bldg., 
Douglas  5276. 

Salvador — Carlos  J.  Avila,  C,  341  Montgomery  St., 
Douglas  709. 

Siam— H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel,  C,  412  Chronicle  Bldg., 
Kearny— 367. 

Spain— Arthur  Bland,  A.  C,  817  Pacific  Bldg.,  Douglas 
3544. 
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Sweden— Dr.  Fredrik  Wcsterberg,  A.  C,  268  Market  St., 
Sutter  5288. 

Switzerland — J.  Freuler,  C,  440  Montgomery  St.,  Kearny 
994. 

Uruguay — O.  M.  Goldaracena,  C,  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg., 
Douglas  4392. 

Venezuela— Hon.  C.  Wm.  Fisher,  112  Market  St.,  Gar- 
field 90S. 

Customs  District  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 

The  Customs  District  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  State  of  California  north 
of  the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  the  exception  of 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte,  which  form  the  Customs  Dis- 
trict of  Eureka. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  Customs  Service  at  San 
Francisco  are  as  follows: 

Justus  S.  Wardell,  collector  of  port;  William  B.  Hamil- 
ton, special  deputy  collector;  John  S.  Irby,  surveyor  of 
port;  John  P.  Stone,  special  deputy  surveyor;  Jas.  H 
Barry,  naval  officer;  E.  W.  Maslin,  deputy  naval  officer; 
Ed.  E.  Leake,  appraiser;  E.  J.  Lindquist,  chief  boarding 
officer. 

The  ordinary  entrance  fees  for  vessels  arriving  from 
foreign  ports  with  cargo  are  $5.70  for  foreign  vessels 
and  $2.70  for  American  vessels. 

The  ordinary  clearance  fees  for  vessels  going  to  for- 
eign ports,  either  American  or  foreign  vessels,  are  $2.70. 

Foreign  vessels  entering  from  a  domestic  port  are 
charged  a  fee  of  $2;  likewise  a  fee  of  $2  for  clearing  to 
a  domestic  port. 

United  States   Government  Offices 

Aid  for  Information,  12th  Naval  Dist,  461 
Market    Sutter  6420 

Army  Transport  Service,  Laguna  Street 
Docks    Franklin       921 

Assistant  Supt.  Naval  Aux.  Res.,  Ferry 
Bldg Sutter         7379 

Branch  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence,  Bal- 
boa Bldg Sutter  1702 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Meat  Inspec- 
tion and  Animal  Quarantine  Office,  Cus- 
tom House Sutter  1948 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Laboratory  Appraisers  Bldg Sutter  4817 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Custom   House Sutter  1425 

Coast  Guard,  Custom  House — 
Commanding  Office,  Southern  Division.. Douglas      3512 
Division  Engnr.,  Southern  Division Douglas      3512 


Purchasing  Office,  Pacific  Coast Douglas  3512 

Inspector,  Thirteenth  District Kearny  294 

Superintendent,  Thirteenth   District Kearny  294 

General  Store,  Appraisers  Bldg Kearny  2956 

Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey,  Custom  House.. Sutter  3347 

Custom  Service,  Wash  &  Battery Sutter  5353 

Special  Agent,  Surveyor,  Naval  Officer.. Sutter  5354 

Collector  of  Customs Sutter  5355 

Marine  Dept Sutter  5356 

Chief  Clerk,  Barge  Office,  Bdwy.  Dock.. Sutter  5357 

Pier  44,  Pier  34,  S.  P.  Sheds Sutter  5358 

Appraisers,  Storekeeper,  Appraiser's  Of- 
fice, Engineer Sutter  5359 

Inspector,  Santa  Fe  Freight  Shed Park  1806 

Inspector  Western  Sugar  Ref Mission  912 

Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Crop 

Estimates,   Custom   House Douglas  754 

Department  of  Agriculture  Federal  Grain 

Supervision,  Mer.  Exch.  Bldg Sutter  7456 

Department  of  Agriculture  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets Mkt.  News    Inspectn.,  510  Battery.  .Sutter  2107 
Federal  Trade  Comm.  Atty.,  Examiner  in 

Charge,  Appraisers  Bldg Douglas  1492 

Hydrographic  Office,  Mer.  Exch.  Bldg Kearny  1633 

Immigration  Station,  Angel  Island Sutter  1743 

Steamer  Angel  Island.  Pier  5 Sutter  1743 

Branch  Immigration  Sta.,  Apprsrs.  Bldg.  Sutter  3277 

Immigration  Boarding  Sta.,  Meiggs  Wrf.Franklin  8545 

Internal  Revenue  Collector,  Custom  House.  Sutter  1280 

Internal  Revenue  Agent,  Custom  House... Kearny  2054 

Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  Division 

of  Valuation,  Wells  Fargo  Bldg Sutter  4468 

Lighthouse  Depot,  Goat  Island Sutter  3399 

Lighthouse  Inspector,  Custom  House Douglas  1522 

Lighthouse  Wharf,  Pier  15 Douglas  4756 

Naval  Port  Guard,  Pier  7 Sutter  6240 

Naval  Radio  Inspector  41  Drumm Sutter  1799 

If  no  answer  call 

Expert  Radio  Aid  Berkeley  3S26 

Arc  Engineer Sunset  669 

Spark  Engineer .Park  2927 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Goat  Island Garfield  1883 

Naval  Radio  Station,  Hillcrest Randolph  544 

Naval  Radio  Station,  1776  48th  Ave Sunset  176 

Post  Office,  7th  &  Mission Market  301 

Quarantine  Station,  Angel  Island Douglas  347 

Radio  Inspector,  Custom  House Sutter  7112 

S.  F.  Harbor  Patrol,  Pier  39 Sutter  6240 

Shipping    Board    Emergency    Fleet    Corp., 

369  Pine   Sutter  3780 

Shipping    Board    Emergency    Fleet    Corp., 

Dist.  7  Storehouse,  Ft.  of  4th Market  718 

Shipping  Commissioner,  Appraisers  Bldg.. Kearny  840 
Supervising    Inspector    of    Steam    Vessels, 

Custom  House   Kearny  1 124 

War  Trade  Board,  Custom  House Douglas  2337 

Weather  Bureau,  Mer.  Exch.  Bldg Kearny  640 

Government  Maritime  Offices  in  San  Francisco 

(United  States  Custom  House) 

U.  S.  Custodian  Service,  Rm.  318,  John  O.  Davis,  cus- 
todian. 

Immigration  Service,  Rm.  108,  W.  E.  Walsh,  inspector. 

Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey,  Rm.  309,  Capt.  E.  F.  Dickens, 
inspector. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Domestic  Commerce,  Rm.  306,  E.  G. 
Babbitt,  commercial  agent. 

Lighthouse    Service,    Rm.    424,    Capt.    H.    W.    Rhodes, 
inspector. 

Radio  Inspector,  Rm.  526,  Bernard  H.  Linden,  inspector. 

Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Rm.  109,  Edward  White, 
commissioner. 

Customs  Service,  Room  317 

John  O.  Davis,  collector. 

W.  B.  Hamilton,  special  deputy. 

N.  S.  Farley,  deputy  1st  Div. 

C.  L.  Brown,  deputy  2nd  Div. 

L.  Osborne,  cashier  in  charge  3rd  Div. 

Clem  G.  Perkins,  auditor  iij  charge  4th  Div. 

R.  H.  Wilcox,  act.  deputy,  Sth  Div. 

E.  P.  Mattison,  chief  liquidator,  6th  Div. 
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Surveyor  of  Customs,  Room  325 
Col.  John  S.  Irby,  surveyor. 
John  T.  Stone,  spec,  deputy  surveyor. 

Naval  Officer  of  Customs.  Room  825 
James  H.  Barry,  naval  officer. 
E.  W.  Maslin,  deputy  naval  officer. 

Rngineer   Office,   U.   S.   Army  and   California   Debrs. 
Conunission,  Room  405 
Major  L.  H.  Rand,  corps  of  engineers. 
U.  S.  Army,  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
Col.  W.  H.  Heuer,  corps  of  engineers. 

Coast  Guard,  Room  416 

W.  E.  Reynolds,  senior  captain,  southern  division. 
H.  N.  Butler,  captain  of  engineers. 
Lieut  P.  W.  Lauriat,  purchasing  officer. 
L.  L.  Bennett,  aide  of  commanding  officer. 
Otto  G.  Wellender,  supt.  of  stations. 

Merchants  Exchange  Building 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Edward  A.  Beals,  district  fore- 
caster. 

U.  S.  Appraiser's  Stores  Building 

U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  Service,  Riii.  3>  Dr.  Robert  A. 
Sherwood,  physician. 

Shipping  Commissioner,  Rm.  11,  Walter  Macarthur, 
commissioner. 

Appraiser  of  Merchandise  for  Customs,  Rm.  49,  E.  E. 
Leake,  appraiser. 

U.  S.  Bonded  Draymen 

Overland  Freight  &  Transfer  Co.  This  company  has 
contract  for  all  general  order  goods,  and  for  hauling  all 
packages  to  appraiser's  stores,  and  to  haul  all  bonded 
merchandise;  subject,  however,  in  the  latter  instance,  to 
the  right  of  importer  to  give  bond  to  collector  and  desig- 
nate his  own  drayman. 

Snorters  and  Importers 

American  Asiatic  Trading  Co.,  444  Market  St. 

American  Import  Co.,  16  First. 

American  Trading  Co.,  244  California. 

Atkins.  Kroll  &  Co.,  311  California. 

Baruch  &  Co.,   1216  Merchants  Exchange. 

Boyes  &  Co.,  P.  R.,  214  Front. 

McCormick  &  Co.,  C.  R. 

California  Dried  Fruit  Trading  Co.,  112  Market. 

Castle  Bros.,  106  Pine. 

Cowen-Heinberg  Co.,  24  California. 

Davies  &  Fehon,  405  Marine  Bldg. 

Dill-Crosset  Co.,  Postal  Telegraph   Bldg. 

Gray,  Henry  &  Co.,  817  Sansome. 

Hamberger-Polhemus  Co.,  149  California. 

Hellmann  Bros.  &  Co.,  311  California. 

Havre.  J.  B.,  1023  Kohl  Bldg. 

Him  Sing  Chong  Co.,  1001  Grant  Ave. 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Co..  230  California  St. 

James- Force  Co.,  24  California. 

Jones,  S.  L.,  &  Co.,  209  California. 

Kai.  O.,  &  Co.,  512  Grant  Ave. 

Llata.  Lowenberg  &  Schlegel,  Inc. 

Lastreto  &  Co.,  260  .California. 

Macondray  &  Co.,   149  California. 

Maldonado  &  Co.,  Inc.,  37  California 

McCormick,  C.  R.  &  Co. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,   Merchants  Exchange  Bldg. 

Mohns  Commercial  Company,  260  California. 

Moore,  Geo.  A  &  Co.,  212  California  St. 

North   American   Mercantile  Co.,  318  Front. 

Nozaki  Bros.,  112  Market  St. 

Okada  &  Ichida  Co.,  323  Clay. 

Pacific  Commercial  Co..  310  California. 

Pacific  Trading  Co.,  G.  Sugihara,  President,  331  Bat- 
tery St. 

Peabody,  Henry  W.  &  Co.,  255  California. 

Pacific  States  Export  &  Import  Co.,  626  Santa  Marina 
Bldg. 

Shun  Yuen  Ring  Co.,  849  Grant  Ave. 

Simmons,  Thomas  W.,  &  Co. 


Solomon,  C,  Jr.,  409  Batter> 
Spunt  &  Rosenfeld,  L.  Blum,  J469  Stockton. 
Tetzen,  Ch.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  645  Battery. 
Thannhauser  &  Co.,  149  California. 
Ward,  Louis  A.,  Vice  Prcs.  American  Trading  Co.,  244 
California. 
Western  Import  Co.,  112  Market. 
WilHts  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Drumm. 

Importers 

American  Mercantile  Co.,  510  Battery. 

Blood,  Harry  E.,  Representative  Paris,  Allen  &  Co., 
N.  Y.,  Easton,  Cal. 

Charles  E.  Hale  Co.,  The,  10  California. 

Ireland,  B.  C,  24  California. 

Jacobs,  F.  P.  &  Bros.,  114  Sansome. 

Landsberger,  Julius  A.,  1001  22d  Ave.,  East  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Lang  &  Stroh,  209  Drumm. 

Lubacs,  Eugene,  45  Kearny. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  47  Beale. 

Siegfried,  John  C,  &  Co.,  268  Market. 

Wieland  Bros.,  Inc.,  309  Davis. 

Willard  &  Co.,  Leon.  833  Market. 

Woll,  Chas.  J.,  770  Mission. 

Steamship  Lines  Plsdng   Between   San   Francisco  and 

Foreign  Ports  with  Their  Ports  of  Call 

Domestic 

Albers  Milling  Co.:     Puget  Sound  ports.     Freight. 

Albion  Lumber  Co.:    Hobart  Bldg.    Mendocino  Coast 

ports.    Freight 

American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  (William  Dimond  &  Co., 
Agts.)  :  New  York,  Charleston,  Norfolk,  Boston  via 
Panama  Canal. 

Arrow  Line:     Coos  Bay.     Freight. 

Atlantic-Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.): 
Charleston  and  New  York,  via  Panama  Canal.  Occasion- 
ally stops  at  Norfolk.    Freight. 
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Bowes  &  Andrews:  Grays  Harbor,  Columbia  River 
ports,  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego.     Freight  only. 

Buehner  Lumber  Co.:     Coos   Bay.     Freight. 

C.  &  O.  Lumber  Co.:  112  Market  St.  Brooking, 
Oregon.    Freight. 

Caspar  Lumber  Co.:     Caspar.  Calif. 

J.  O.  Davenport:  112  Market  St.  Puget  Sound  ports. 
^    Freight. 

E.  J.  Dodge  Co.:  Eureka,  Astoria,  Portland,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  Redondo,  San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara 
and  all  Alaska  ports.     Freight  and  passengers. 

Dollar  S.  S.  Line. 

S.  S.  Freeman  Co.:  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Redondo 
and  Southern  California  ports.     Freight  only. 

Hammond  Lumber  Co.:  Eureka,  San  Pedro,  Astoria 
and   Raymond,  Wash.     Freight  and  passengers. 

Hart  Wood  Lumber  Co.:  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
Grays,  Harbor  and  Willapa  Harbor.  Freight  and  passen- 
gers. 

C.  M.  Higgins:  Mendocino,  Fort  Bragg,  Point  Arena, 
San  Pedro,  San  Diego,  Redondo.    Freight  and  passengers. 

Hobbs  Wall  &  Co.:  Crescent  City,  Calif.  Freight  and 
passengers. 


Holmes  Eureka  Lumber  Co.:  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Eureka,  Calif.    Freight. 

J.  H.  Huddard  &  Co.:  110  Market  St.  Grays  Harbor, 
San  Pedro,  San  Diego.    Freight. 

E.  T.  Kruse  Co.:  Bandon  Ore.  Freight  and  pas- 
sengers. 

F.  Linderman:  Grays  Harbor,  Columbia  River  and 
Puget  Sound  ports.    Freight  only. 

Little  River  Redwood  Co.:  112  Market  St.  Eureka. 
Freight. 

Loop  Lumber  Co.:  All  Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound  ports— Central  Basin.    Freight  only. 

Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co.,  Inc.:  San  Francisco  and  Phil- 
adelphia and  New  York,  via  Panama  Canal.  Freight 
only. 

Maple  Leaf  Line  (E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons):  West  bound: 
New  York  and  Savannah,  via  Panama  Canal  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Eastbound:  Puget  Sound  and  Columbia  River 
ports  to  San  Francisco.    Freight  only. 

Matson  Navigation  Co.:  Honolulu  and  Hawaiian 
ports.     Freight  and  passengers. 

C.  R,  McCormick  Co.:  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Grays 
Harbor,  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  also 
ports  outside  of  California.    Freight  and  passengers. 


Pier  Use,  Size,  and  Berthing  Space 


Name  or 
Number  of  Pier 


Section  "C" 
Fish  Wharf. 
Pier  No.  41 
Pier  No.  39 
Pier  No.  37 
Pier  No.  35 
Pier  No.  29 
Pier  No.  27 
Pier  No.  25 
Pier  No.  23 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No.  24 
Pier  No.  26 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 
Pier  No. 


21. 
19. 
17. 
15. 
13. 
11. 
9.. 
7.. 
5.. 
lA. 
1.. 
14. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
22. 


28. 
30. 
32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 


Pier  No.  40 

Piers  Nos.  42  and  44. 

Pier  No.  46 

Berry  Street 

Third  Street 

Channel  Street 

China  Basin 


Pier  No.  54 

Central  Basin 

Army  Street 

Seawall  Lots  (27). 
Coal  Hoppers 


Use  of  Wharf 


Fish  Boats 

McCormick 

Unassigned 

Spreckels 

Spreckels 

China  Mail 

River  Boats 

Hind-Rolph 

River  Boats. . . . . 
Parr-McCormick . 

River  Boats 

Gulf  Mail 

Coal  Bunkers 


T.  K.  K 

River  Boats 

Unassigned 

River  Boats 

River  Boats 

Monticello 

Crowley  &  U.S... 

Pac.  S..S.  Co 

Pac.  S.  S.  Co 

Pac.  S.  S.  Co 

C.  Nelson  Co 

Pac.  S.  S.  Co 

Grace  &  Co 

Matson 

Matson 

U.  S.  Ship.  Board. 

W.  Pacific  Ry 

T.  K.  K 

Pacific  Mail 

S.  F.  &  P 

Pac.  Mail  (each) . . 

Unassigned , 

Pope  &  Talbot 

Tugs,  etc 

Lumber,  etc 

Santa  Fe 


Santa  Fe 

Lumber 

Union  Lumber  Co. 


Size  of 
Pier 


60x880 
200x400 
200x1082 
140x908 
200x1055 
200x975 
200x800 
132x611 
135x600 
100x600 
107x600 
100x600 
126x800 

90x794 
100x800 
121x798 
133x800 
132x819 
100x600 

80x650 
100x311 
201x651 
140x691 
140x691 
111x479 
125x411 
127x800 
200x771 
150x677 
200x720 
200x807 
130x652 
201x718 
147x666 
150x650 
144x650 
203x803 

90x777 
150x600 


f 70x560  \ 

\50xl260/ 

150x770 

Irregular 

75x1615 


Pier 
Area 


52,800 

23,100 

196,302 

129,717 

190,812 

180,196 

161,100 

81,392 

80,950 

60,000 

64,200 

60,000 

101,995 

71,622 

80,000 

96.764 

90,349 

107,657 

60,000 

52,000 

31,100 

121,103 

96,466 

96,434 

51,811 

50,803 

101,580 

156,609 

101,510 

192,799 

158,791 

83,610 

115,644 

98,740 

97,638 

187,573 

164,744 

54,000 

90,000 


100,000 

114,640 
180,000 
121,125 


Adjoining 
Area 


18,000 
17,000 
16,000 
16,000 
22,000 
21,000 

9,000 
13,000 
12,000 
10,000 
11,000 
11,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
11,000 
14,000 
13,000 
15,000 

5,000 


8,000 
15,000 
11,000 
11,000 

8,000 
12,000 
15,000 
13,000 
17,000 
17,000 
14,000 
15,000 
13,000 
13,000 
30,000 

9,600 


119,900 

37,260 

326,000 

52,166 


Total 
Area 


70,800 

40,100 

212,302 

145,717 

212,812 

201,196 

170,100 

94,392 

92,950 

70,000 

75,200 

71,000 

111,995 

81,622 

90,000 

107,764 

104,349 

120,657 

75,000 

57,000 

31,100 

129,103 

111,466 

107,434 

62,811 

58,803 

113,580 

171,609 

114,510 

209,799 

175,791 

97,610 

130,644 

111,740 

110,638 

217,573 

174,344 

54,000 

90,000 


219,900 

151,900 
506,000 
173,291 


Berth 
Space 


880 
1000 
1964 
1816 
1910 
1792 
1600 
1222 
1192 
1200 
1200 
1200 
1600 
1588 
1600 
1596 
1600 
1637 
1200 
1300 
311 
651 
1370 
1370 
948 
813 
1599 
1529 
1353 
1275 
1362 
1287 
1339 
1306 
1300 
2592 
1686 
1121 
1198 
3000 
1820 

1522 
1846 
1615 
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Chas.  Nelson  Co.:  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Everett,  Pert 
Angeles,  Eureka  and  Areata.    Freight  and  passengers. 

Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.  (J.  D.  Spreckles  &  Bros.) :  Honolulu. 

Olive  J.  Olson  S.  S.  Co.:    All  vessels  on  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Mail  &  Timber  Co.:  Coos  Bay.  Pass-Mdse. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Pacific  S.  S.  Co.:  112  Market  St.  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Bellingham,  Everett,  Port  Townsend,  San  Pedro,  San 
Diego  and  Alaska  ports.     Freight  and  passenger  service. 

Parr-McConnick  S.  S;  Co.:  Fife  Bldg..  8th  floor. 
Coast  ports. 

Rolph  Navigation  &  Coal  Co.:  Owners  of  American 
ships  Annie  M.  Reed,  Golden  Gate,  Celtic,  Monarch,  Golden 
State,  Golden  Shore,  Encore,  Eaward  May,  St  James. 
Own  and  operate  only  coal  bunkers  on  San  Francisco  water 
front  capacity  6000  tons.  In  addition  own  barges  In- 
vincible, Isaac  Reed,  Chas.  B.  Kenney,  Alden  Besse,  and 
Electra,  used  exclusively  for  bunkering  of  steamers  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Coal  supplied  with  utmost  dispatch. 
Owners  of  ocean-going  tug-boats  Dreadnaught,  Undaimted 
and  Relief.  First  two  are  most  modern  and  most  power- 
ful tugs  of  their  size  in  the  world. 

The  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Co.:  Freight 
and  passengers.  Sailings  from  Pier  40  every  sixth  day 
for  Astoria  and  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Coos  Bay  Lumber  Co.:  Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  Freight 
and  passengers. 

Sudden  &  Christensen:  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Grays 
Harbor,  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  All 
California  and  Oregon  ports.    Freight  and  passengers. 

Union  Lumber  Co.:  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.  Freight  and 
passengers. 

Williams  Dimond  &  Co.:  310  Sansome  St.  Atlantic 
Coast  ports  and  Cuba,     porcien 

American  Asiatic  Co.:  Local  address,  Alaska  Coml. 
Blgd.  Regular  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Vladi- 
vostok and  points  in  Japan  and  China.    Freight  only. 

Atkins-KroU  &  Co.:  Local  address:  311  California 
St    Australian  ports. 

Bank  Line  Trading  &  Transportation  Co.:  Local  ad- 
dress, American  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.  Hongkong  and  Asiatic 
ports. 

Bum»»Philp  Co.:  Local  address,  Merchants  Ex- 
change Bldg.    Australian  ports. 

W.  J.  Byrnes  &  Co.:  Local  address,  405  Washington 
St.    S.  S.  Fukui  Maru,  Yokohama  and  Kobe. 

China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  Local  address,  416  Montgomery 
St    San  Francisco  and  Oriental  ports. 

Cunard  S.  S.  Co.:    Local  address,  501  Market  St 

Dollar  S  .S.  Line  (Robert  Dollar  Co.):  Vancouver. 
Freight  only. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.  (Pacific  Line)  (Otto  Jelstrup, 
Agt.)  :  Westbound:  Copenhagen,  Gottenberg,  Christiana, 
Antwerp,  London  and  Genoa  to  San  Francisco  via  Panama 
Canal.  Eastbound:  San  Francisco  to  Christiana,  Gotten- 
berg and  Copenhagen.  Orient:  San  Francisco  to  China, 
Japan  and  Vladivostok. 

Gulf  Mail  S.  S.  Co.:  Local  address.  Mr.  Smith,  Agt 
San  Francisco  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  including  Mazat- 
lan,  Santa  Rosalia,  Guaymos,  etc. 

Gulf  &  Pacific  Navigation  Co.:  Local  address.  A  new 
line.  Will  own  and  operate  boats  connected  with  the 
Gulf  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  H.  W.  Deas,  H.  H.  K.  Smith  and 
N.  Bartning,  incorporators. 

Harrison  Direct  Line  (Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Agts.): 
San  Francisco  to  London  and  Liverpool,  via  Panama  Canal. 
Freight  only. 

International  Shipping  Co.:  Local  address.  16  Cal- 
ifornia St  Marine  agents  Java,  Macassar,  Celivi  Islands; 
Manila  and  Hongkong. 

Java-China- Japan  Line  (J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros  Co.): 
.San  Francisco  and  Netherlands  East  Indies,  via  Hong- 
kong and  Manila. 

Maple  Leaf  Line  (E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  Agts.):  West- 
bound: New  York  and  Savannah,  Colon,  Buenaventura, 
Corinta,  Las  Union.  Guaymos,  Mazatlan,  Prince  Rupert, 
Port  Mann,  Victoria  and  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco, 
via  Panama  Canal.  Eastbound:  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Rosalia,  Avonmouth,  Swansea,  Dunkirk,  via  Panama  Ca- 
nal.   Freight  only. 


Pan-American  Line 

steamship 
Agents 


j0 


Operating  a 
regular  line 
of  steamers 
from 

San  Francisco 
to 

Mexico 
Central  and 
South  Amer- 
ican   ports 


310  SANSOME  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 

Cable  Address:  **Panamerica*' 
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Merchants'  Line.  (North  Pacific.  Division) :  ( W.  R. 
Grace  &  Co.,  Agts.).  San  Francisco  to  Manzanillo,  Sal- 
ina  Cruz,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  Balboa,  Buenaventura,  Paito, 
Callao,  WoUendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Toctilla,  Antofagasta. 
Taltal,  Coquimbo,  and  Valparaiso.  Freight  and  passen- 
gers. 

Nitre  S.  S.  Co.  (E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons,  Agts.):  Seattle, 
Portland  and  San  Francisco  to  Glasgow  and  Avonmouth. 

Norway-Pacific  Line:  Local  address,  American  Nat. 
Bank  Bldg. 

Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.  (J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co., 
Agts.):  Sydney  Short  Line  (three  weekly  sailings) 
direct  route  between  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Samoa  and 
Australia.     Freight  and  passengers. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha:  Local  address,  625  Market  St. 
H.  Yamonai,  manager. 

Pacific  S.  S.  Co.:  San  Francisco  and  Victoria  and 
Vancouver.     Freight  and  passengers. 

Pacific  Islands  Line  (Atkins  &  Kroll,  Agts.):  Guam 
and  Manila,  and  all  Pacific  Islands. 

Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  (Coast-wise  service  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America.) :  San  Francisco  and  Mazatlan, 
San  Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Salina  Cruz,  Ocos,  Cham- 
perico, San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  La 
Union,  Amapala,  Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Punta  Arenas 
and  Balboa.  Freight  and  passengers.  Mancho,  Hbngkong, 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  Colombo.  (Trans-Pacific  service) : 
Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  and 
Manila.  (Manila-East  India  service) :  Manila,  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Calcutta,  and  Colombo. 

Pacific  Sunset  Line:  Local  address,  Fair  &  Moran 
Fife  Bldg.,  683  Market  St.  S.  S.  Costa  Rica  for  Mexican 
and  Central  American  ports  via  Los  Angeles.  Passengers 
and  freight. 

C.  Henry  Smith,  Inc.:  Local  address,  311  California 
St.  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Arica,  Antofagasta,  Valparaiso. 
Freight  and  combustibles. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  Bros.  Co.:  Local  address.  60  Califor- 
nia St.,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, Batavia,  Semarang,  Soerabaia  and  Manila. 

Struthers  &  Dixon,  Agents:  Local  address,  244  Cal- 
ifornia St.  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Dairen  and  Shanghai. 
Freight  and  combustibles. 

Toyo  Kisen  Kai^ia:  Local  address,  entire  3rd,  4th, 
and  5th  floors,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu to  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki.  Freight  and 
passengers. 

Trans-Oceanic  Co.:  Local  address,  Alaska  Coml.  Co. 
Bldg.   Yokohama  and  Kobe. 

Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd.:  San  Francisco 
to  Papeete,  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Cook  Islands;  Wellington, 
New  Zealand  (connecting  with  Union  S.  S.  Co.  local 
steamers  for  all  New  Zealand  coast  ports)  ;  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia (connecting  with  Interstate  Coastal  steamers  for  all 
Australian  ports  and  Tasmania). 

U.  S.  Army  Transports:  San  Francisco  and  Guam. 
Nagasaki  and  Manila. 

Weir  S.  S.  Co.:  Local  address,  American  Nat.  Bank 
Bldg.     Capt.  Kennedy.     Tramp  ships. 

Wilson  Bros.  Co.:  Hoquiam  and  Aberdeen.  Freight 
and  passengers. 

E.  K.  Wood  Lumber  Co.:  Bellingham,  Hoquiam, 
Portland,  San  Pedro  and  Columbia  River  ports.  Freight 
and  passengers.  

SAN  JOSE  DE  GUATEMALA 

Guatemala 

Position:  Latitude  14  degrees  north,  longitude  90 
degrees  53  minutes  west. 

Population:     3,000. 

Imports:  Lumber,  flour,  potatoes,  tallow,  canned 
goods,  cotton  goods,  hardware,  woollens,  machinery, 
etc. 

Exports:  Coffee,  hides,  sugar,  deer-skins,  india- 
rubber,  etc. 

Accommodation:  It  is  an  open  roadstead,  ships  ly- 
ing about  1/2  mile  from  the  shore.  The  bottom  is  of 
hard  sand,  not  very  good  holding  ground.  During  the 
months  of  June,  July,  August,  September  and  October 


this  port  is  visited  by  violent  wind  storms,  called 
"Chubascos"  generally  from  the  southeast,  and  ac- 
companied by  rain;  these  usually  occur  in  the  evening 
and  come  on  with  slight  warning.  It  is  always  advis- 
able for  ships  to  be  prepared  for  these  occurrence*. 
There  is  an  iron  wharf  extending  900  feet  from  the 
shore,  where  all  cargo  is  embarked  or  disembarked  by 
means  of  lighters  to  and  from  the  ships.  The  working 
capacity  of  the  port  is  400  to  500  tons  per  day.  There  are 
no  lights.  Vessels  of  any  sizfe  can  call  here.  Anchorage 
is  in  10  to  14  fathoms  of  water.  An  artesian  well  sup- 
plies good  water  in  abundance.  Flour,  meat,  canned 
goods,  and  some  vegetables  may  be  obtained  at  this 
port,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  arrangements  in  ad- 
vance. There  is  a  native  doctor.  A  good  hos[>ital  and 
excellent  doctor  are  to  be  had  in  Guatemala  City.  San 
Jose  is  connected  with  Guatemala  City  by  the  Central 
Railroad.  A  railway  line  was  finished  in  January,  1908, 
between  Guatemala  City  and  Puerto  Barrios  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  so  that  there  is  now  a  line  of  rails  across 
the  Republic  from  San  Jose  on  the  Pacific  to  Puerto 
Barrios  on  the  Atlantic.  The  port  as  a  rule  is  fairly 
healthy. 

Port  Charges:  Ballast,  $2.50  gold  per  ton.  alongside. 
Labor,  afloat,  $36  per  lighter  per  trip,  overtime  double. 
Bill  of  Health,  foreign  ships  to  American  ports,  $5  gold. 
American  ships,  free  of  charge.  For  supplementary 
bills  of  health  all  payments  are  made  in  paper.  Wharf- 
age dues,  Steamers,  $25,  currency.  Agency  fee,  steam- 
ers, $128  currency.    Water,  about  Ic  per  gallon. 


SAN  JUAN  DEL  SUR 

Nicaragua 

Position:  Latitude  11  degrees  11  minutes  north, 
longitude  85  degrees  48  minutes  west. 

Population :     3,000. 

Accommodation:  The  harbor  can  be  entered  by  the 
largest  vessels,  and  is  considered  safe,  except  from 
September  to  May.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
visible  for  about  3  miles.  The  anchorage  is  near  three 
buoys  marked  "Cable". 

Pilotage:    $1.50  per  foot. 

Port  Charges:  Lighterage,  $1  per  ton.  Port  dues. 
Merchant  vessels,  10c  per  ton.  Fresh  water,  scarce 
during  the  summer  season,  and  bad  in  quality. 

Provision:    High. 

There  is  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  net  on  the  invoice 
value  of  all  merchandise  imported  for  consumption. 


SARAWAK 

British  North  Borneo 

Position :  Latitude  1  degree  33  minutes  north,  longitude 
110  degrees  20  minutes  east 

Population:  600,000. 

Pilotage :  $1.00  per  foot. 

Port  Charges :    No  harbor  dues.    Light  dues,  3c  per  ton. 

Accommodation:  Depth  at  low  water  in  chaunnel,  3 
fathoms.  Spring  rise  18  feet.  Neap  rise  10  feet  There  if 
deep  water  for  vessels  of  1,000  tons  alongside  wharf. 
Kuchang  possesses  several  wharves.  Coal  hulks  in  river; 
15-ton  crane;  dry  dock,  can  accommodate  any  vessel  com- 
ing up  river. 

Imports :  Cloth,  brassware,  tobacco,  salt,  opium,  crockery- 
ware,  rice,  wines,  beer,  spirits,  tea,  ironware,  provisions. 

Exports:  Timber,  beeswax,  canes,  pepper,  camphor, 
fish,  sago-flour,  gutta  percha,  diamonds,  gold,  quicksUTer, 
antimony,  india  rubber.  

SEATTLE 

Washington 

Latitude  47  degrees  36  minutes  18  seconds  north, 
longitude  12  degrees  20  minutes  20  seconds  west 

Population  estimated  by  Polk  Directory  Company, 
375,000. 
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The  value  of  commerce  during  the  past  ten  years 
through  the  Washington  customs  district,  of  which 
Seattle  is  headquarters  and  chief  port,  shows  a  total 

increase  of  983.2  per  cent.  The  figures  for  each  year 
are  given  below: 
Calendar 

Years                   Exports  Imports                 Total 

1909    $  26,518,274  $  28,611,494       $  55,129,768 

1910    32,187,901  23.837,633           56,025,534 

1911    48,629,936  35,863.636           84,493,572 

1912    67,435,432  47,935,554         115,370,986 

1913    63,123,589  51,833,196         114,956,785 

1914    47,951,445  62,872^7          110,823,732 

1915    89,205,315  88,023,482          117,228,797 

1916    198,747,108  161,779,832         360,526,940 

1917    289,078,275  196,210,883         485,289,158 

1918    296,190.778  300,990,136         597,180,914 


Seattle  is  120  miles  from  Tatoosh  island,  commonly 
called  Cape  Flattery,  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca.  Elliott  Bay,  the  harbor  of  Seattle,  has  about  12 
miles  of  shore  Ime,  and  the  city  and  wharves  are  grouped 
about  this  bay.  There  is  from  20  to  45  fathoms  of  water 
for  anchorage  in  the  fairway.  The  shore  line  is  193 
miles,  53  miles  of  which  are  on  Elliott  Bay,  and  140 
miles  along  Lake  Union,  Salmon  Bay,  Lake  Washington, 
Lake  Washington  Canal  and  the  Duwamish  Waterway. 
There  are  90  miles  devoted  to  commercial  purposes. 


Lake  Washington  Canal 

A  canal,  connecting  Puget  Soimd  at  Shilshole  bay,  the 
north  end  of  the  city,  with  Lake  Washington,  extending 
for  10  miles  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  was  opened 
July  4,  1917.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  is  about  10 
miles,  and  gives  Seattle  two  fresh  water  harbors  in  Lakes 
Union  and  Washington  with  a  total  shore  area  of  more 
than  140  miles,  and  with  excellent  frontage  available  for 
shipping  and  industrial  development.  Two  parallel  locks 
give  entrance  to  the  canal  from  Shilshole  bay.  The  larger 
lock  is  825  feet  long  between  gates,  80  feet  in  width, 
and  with  maximum  draft  of  36  feet.  The  smaller  lock, 
desired  for  small  craft,  is  150  feet  in  length,  with 
maximum  draft  of  16  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the 
gates  in  the  Panama  canal,  these  are  the  largest  ever 
built  by  the  United  States. 

Pilotage 

Pilotage  on  Puget  Sound  is  not  compulsory,  nor  is 
there  any  definite  cruising  grounds  for  pilots.  A  licensed 
pilot,  however,  meets  ships  at  Port  Townsend  or  Port 
Angeles,  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  according  to 
contract,  and  a  competent  pilot  may  be  secured  at  any 
port  on  Puget  Sound  on  short  notice.  All  foreign  steam- 
ship companies  making  regular  sailings  employ  their  own 
pilots.  There  are  no  rocks  or  other  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation in  the  fairway. 
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Aids  to  Shipmasters 
Shipmasters  entering  the  Port  of  Seattle  are  notified 
that  the  Port  Warden  s  office,  located  on  Pier  1,  foot  of 
Yesler  Way,  maintains  a  wireless  station,  which  is  at 
the  disposal  of  shipmasters  at  any  time  between  8:00 
a.  m.  and  5:00  p.  m.  Masters  are  particularly  requested 
to  make  use  of  this  station  when  entering  the  Sound, 
for  securing  wharfage,  making  arrangements  for  coaling, 
victuals,  berthing,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  There  are 
no  charges  whatever  for  this  service,  and  the  Port  War- 
den will  transact  such  business  as  does  not  conflict  with 
ordinances.  The. signal  call  is  KPE.  Telephone  Main 
6000. 

Harbor  Protection 

Seattle  harbor  is  efficiently  protected  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  by  police  patrol  under  the  direction  of 
the  Port  Warden.  The  police  launch  maintains  wireless 
apparatus,  fire  fighting  apparatus  and  lifesaving  devices. 
In  cases  of  necessity,  call  Main  6000. 

The  harbor  department  of  the  City  of  Seattle,  under 
control  of  the  port  warden,  furnishes  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  those  interested,  a  map  of  the  central 
waterfront  district,  showing  the  lengths  of  piers,  depth 
of  water,  distance  between  piers  and  location  of  spur 
tracks  on  piers.    Also  a  copy  of  the  harbor  ordinances. 

A  graphic  tide  chart  showing  the  tides  at  Seattle  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

A  list  of  life  saving  appliances  for  free  use  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Seven  buoys  are  maintained  by  the  harbor  department 
for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  A  very  nominal  charge  is 
maintained  to  prevent  abuse. 

The  city  maintains  two  large  fire  tugs  in  the  central 
district  which  will  respond  to  calls  for  assistance  of  vessels 
in  distress  in  waters  over  which  the  city  of  Seattle  has 
jurisdiction. 

Cost  of  Fuel 

Soft  coal,  suitable  for  ocean-going  vessels,  is  cheaper 
at  Seattle  than  at  any  other  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  average  price  at  Seattle  during  1918  for  steaming 
coal  was  $6.25  per  ton. 

Fuel  oil  costs  the  same  at  Portland  and  Seattle,  and 
is  5  cents  per  barrel  higher  at  Vancouver,  B.  C.  At  San 
Francisco  it  is  15  cents  per  barrel  lower.  The  average 
price  for  1914  was  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  average 
price  in  January,  1915,  was  80  cents  per  barrel. 

Survey  of -Terminal  Facilities 

1.  Average  depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  feet 33 

2.  Spur  tracks,  capacity  in  cars: 

(a)  Shipside    500 

(b)  Undside   2,000 

3.  Mechanical  handling  equipment: 

Kind  Modern 

Lifting  capacity,  tons 3,000 

4.  Wharf  dimensions : 

(a)  Covered  shed  area: 

1.  Square  feet 2,500,00(^ 

2.  Cubic  feet 9,000,000 

3.  Average  floor  load  capacity,  sq.  ft.  600 

(b)  Outside  area: 

1.  Square  feet 1,000,000 

2.  Average  floor  load  capacity,  sq.  ft  500 

5.  Storage  capacity  (in  tons)   for  merchandise: 

1.  Wharf  shed 250,000 

2.  Warehouse  250,000 

3.  Open  space 200,000 

6.  Storage  capacity  (in  cars)  of  steel  and  heavy 

machinery : 

1.  Wharf    3,000 

2.  Open  space ;    1,873 

7.  Waterside  cold  storage  capacity  in  tons .*  ^  35,000 

8.  Waterside  fuel  facilities: 

(a)  Coal: 

1.  Storage  capacity  in  cars 12,000 

2.  Delivering  cap'ty  in  tons  per  hour       10,000 

(b)  Oil: 

1  Storage  capacity  in  gallons 12,500,000 

2.  Delivering  cap'ty  in  gals,  per  hour  1,000,000 


9.  Waterside  grain  storage : 

(a)  Capacity  in  tons 100,000 

(b)  Delivering  capacity  in  tons: 

1.  Bulk  grain 3,000 

2.  Sacked   grain 17,500 

10.  Dry  docks  capacity,  tons 50,000 

11.  Number   of   400-foot   vessels    which   can   be 

simultaneously   accommodated    loading    or 
discharging   80 

12.  Number  of  tons  which  can  be  loaded  on  such 

vessels  per  24  hours  under  normal  conditions : 

(a)  General  merchandise 60,000 

(b)  Steel  and  heavy  machinery 50,(X)0 

(c)  Lumber,  feet  board  measure 6,500,000 

(d)  Grain: 

(a)  Bulk  10,000 

(b)  Sacked  48,000 

Wharves  and  Warehouses 

Commercial  Wharves. 

(Note:  These  wharves  are  listed  in  their  order  from 
south  to  north.) 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company  has  acquired  consider- 
able water  front  property  in  the  west  entrance  of  west 
waterway  and  plans  construction  of  large  terminals  for 
oversea  shipments. 

East  Waterway  Dock  St  Warehouse  Co.:  Location 
West  Han  ford  St  and  Kitsap  Ave.  Operators,  Rogers 
Brown  &  Co.  Width  112  feet  length  600  feet.  Capacity 
10,000  tons.  Warehouse  width  100  feet,  length  600  feet 
Capacity  8,000  tons.  Oil  tanks  for  1,000,000  gallons. 
Berthing  space  800  feet ;  depth  of  water  at  low  tide  30  feet 
Cost  of  construction  $300,000. 

Hanford  Street  Wharf:  Foot  of  Hanford  St.  Owned 
and  operated  by  Port  of  Seattle.  1,500  feet  long,  1,000  on 
south  side,  and  479  feet  on  East  Waterway,  by  120  feet 
wide.  Storage  sheds  90x1,248  feet,  of  which  780  feet 
is  2- story,  each  with  20- foot  ceiling.  Frame  and  sheet 
iron  construction  with  automatic  sprinkler  system.  Goods 
handled  to  second  floor  by  electric  elevator  conveyor. 
Joint  trackage  by  all  railroads  to  three  tracks  on  wharf. . 
Concrete  grain  elevator  adjacent  with  capacity  of  500,000 
bushels.  Delivers  sacked  grain  into  second  story  of  sheds, 
and  bulk  grain  by  conveyor  direct  to  vessels,  loading  two 
hatches  at  once  at  any  point  along  780- foot  conveyor. 

C.  M.  &  St  P.  Ry.  Wharf  (Ocean  and  Sound  dock} : 
Foot  Lander  St  Owned  and  operated  by  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Ry.  550x145  feet,  with  dock  house 
and  bonded  shed  115x500  feet  13,133  tons  capacity. 
Served  by  two  tracks  with  joint  switching  privileges  by 
all  railroads.  Berthing  space  of  550  feet  Depth  of 
water  30  feet  at  low  tide.  200-foot  gridiron  adjacent  for 
use  by  tug  companies.  Car  ferries  for  Puget  Sound 
•points. 

^tacy  Street  Wharf:  Foot  Stacy  St.  Owned  by  Port 
of  Seattle;  terminals  in  conjunction  with  Lander  Street 
wharf  100x814  feet.  Shed  90x730  feet.  Slip  between 
wharves,  and  outside.  2,180  feet  berthing  space.  35  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide.    Both  sheds,  19,147  tons  capacity. 

Lander  Street  Wharf:  Foot  Lander  St.  Owned  by 
Port  of  Seattle.  Transit  shed  90x750  feet.  Depressed 
tracks  on  both  wharves  connecting  with  joint  tracks  used 
by  all  railroads. 

Pacific  Coast  Ry.  Track  Wharf:  Foot  Connecticut  St. 
750  feet  berthing  space  for  carload  freight  25-50  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide. 

Union  Pacific  Dock:  Location  foot  of  King  St.  Width 
208  feet  length  575  feet;  capacity  10,000  tons.  Ware- 
house 523x160  feet  10,000  tons  capacity.  Berthing  space 
for  two  400- foot  boats,  depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  30 
feet     Cost  of  construction,  $300,000. 

Pier  D:  Near  foot  King  St.  Owned  by  Pacific  Coast 
Co.  Operated  by  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  1,300  feet  berthing 
space.  Freight  and  passenger  warehouse,  12,000  tons 
capacity.    Thirty  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pier  C:  Foot  Jackson  St  Owned  by  E^fres  &  Seattle 
Drayage  Co.  805  feet  berthing  space.  Freight  and  pass- 
enger warehouse.  6,000  tons  capacity.  30  feet  water  at 
low  tide. 
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Pier  B:  Foot  of  Washington  St.  Owned  by  Pacific 
Coast  Co.  Operated  by  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  924  feet  berth- 
ing space.  Freight  and  passenger  warehouse,  6,000  tons 
capacity.    Thirty  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pier  A:  Near  foot  Washington  St.  Owned  by  Pacific 
Coast  Co.  General  freight  wharf.  886  feet  berthing  space. 
Storage  warehouse,  5,000  tons  capacity.  30  feet  water 
at  low  tide. 

Pier  1:  Foot  Yesler  Way.  Owned  by  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  Operated  by  Canadian  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
840x120  feet.  Warehouse  840x100.  Capacity  20,000  tons. 
Track  capacity  20  cars.  Adjustable  slips.  Modern  wait- 
ing rooms  and  offices.  Headquarters  of  port  warden, 
whose  wireless  call  is  KPE.  One  of  most  modern  wharves 
in  city.    40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pier  2:  Foot  Yesler  Way.  Owned  by  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  Operated  by  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.  770x120  feet 
with  1,400  feet  berthing  space.  Warehouse  750x100  feet. 
Capacity  17,000  tons.  Track  capacity  18  cars.  Adjustable 
slips.     Electric  crane,  capacity  25  tons. 

Colman  Hock:  Foot  Columbia  St.  Owned  and 
operated  by  Colman  Dock  Co.,  B.  F.  Morgan,  Mgr.  Ter- 
minal of  Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co.,  Navy  Yard  Route, 
McDowell  S.  S.  Co.,  and  several  Puget  Sound  lines. 
700x115  feet.  1,400  feet  berthing  space.  Overhead  walk 
leads  from  business  district  to  waiting  room,  from  which 
most  of  Sound  passenger  traffic  originates.  Adjustable 
passenger  gangplanks.  Adjustable  freight  slips.  Barlow 
marine  elevator.  Has  accommodations  for  14  Sound  steam- 
ers at  one  time.    Offices  on  north  side  of  overhead  walk. 

Grand  Trunk  Dock:  Foot  Madison  St.  Owned  and 
operated  by  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Co.  Terminals  of  Paci- 
fic S.  S.  Co,  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  New  dock 
605x116  feet  1,200  feet  berthing  space.  12,000  tons 
capacity.  Storage  room  on  second  floor  served  by  elevator, 
400  tons  capacity.  No  obstructions  on  wharf,  being  open  con- 
struction, semi-fireproof.  Adjustable  passenger  slips.  De- 
pressed freight  tracks.  Offices  and  waiting-room  at  street 
end.  One  of  the  most  modem  docks  of  latest  type  construc- 
tion and  capable  of  handling  immense  business.  Overhead 
bridge  to  business  district.     Depth  of  water  55  feet. 

Pier  3  (Galbraith  Dock) :  Foot  of  Spring  St.  Owned 
bv  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Operated  by  Galbraith,  Bacon  & 
Co.  Terminal  for  Island  Transportation  Co.,  Merchants 
Transportation  Co.,  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station  Route, 
Kitsap  County  Transportation  Co.,  and  other  local  lines. 
Hay,  grain  and  general  freight  wharf.  300x150  feet.  Cap- 
acity 10,000  tons.  Two  spur  tracks.  Depth  of  water,  25-40 
feet.    Warehouse  284x133  feet. 

Pier  4:  Foot  Seneca  St.  Owned  by  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.  Operated  by  Dodwell  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  Ter- 
minus of  fleet  of  Border  Line  Transportation  Co.  325x100 
feet  Warehouse  300x80  feet,  capacity  8,000  tons ;  40  feet 
water  at  low  tide;  750  feet  berthing  space. 

Pier  5  (Arlington  Dock) :  Foot  University  St.  Owned 
bv  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Operated  by  Arlington  Dock  Co. 
Terminal  of  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  350x140  feet 
Two-story  warehouse  336x100  feet  Capacity  20,000  tons. 
800  feet  berthing  space.    40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pier  6:  Foot  University  St  Owned  and  operated  by 
C.  M.  &  St  P.  Ry.  Terminal  of  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha. 
460x160  feet  200  feet  berthing  space.  Warehouse  459x 
120  feet  11,000  tons  capacity.  40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 
Used  exclusively  for  handling  Oriental  freight. 

Pier  7  (Schwabacher  Dock):  Foot  Union  St  Owned 
and  operated  by  Schwabacher  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co. 
Terminal  Humboldt  S.  S.  Co,  964  feet  berthmg  space. 
Warehouse   5,440  tons  capacity.    40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pier  8:  Foot  Union  St  Pacific  Net  &  Twine  Co. 
1,226  feet  berthing  space.  Net  and  ship  chandlery  ware- 
house. 7,810  tons  capacity.  Headquarters  for  fishing 
fleet    40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Piers  9  and  10  (Virginia  Street  Docks) :  Foot  Virginia 
St  Owned  by  Gaffney  Estate.  Operated  by  Virginia 
Street  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  Terminal  for  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  Chas.  Nelson  Co.,  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  North- 
western Fisheries  Co.  350x290  feet  Two  warehouses, 
14,000  tons  capacity.  Two  depressed  tracks  and  one  high 
line  track.     Connected   by  electric  conveyor   with  brick 


warehouses  across  Railroad  Ave.,  with  12,000  tons  dead 
weight  capacity. 

Pier  11:  Foot  Virginia  St.  Owned  by  Pacific  Coast 
Co.  550  feet  berthing  space.  Warehouse  7,000  tons 
capacity.     40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pier  IIB  (Quartermasters'  Dock):  Foot  Lenora  St. 
Operated  by  the  United  States  Quartermasters'  Department 
for  use  of  government  traffic. 

Bell  Street  Wharf:  Foot  of  Bell  St  Owned  and 
operated  by  Port  of  Seattle.  Quay  wharf  1,200  feet  front- 
age. Two-story  warehouse,  70x950  feet  14,000  tons  ca- 
pacity. Motor  boat  harbor  in  rear  of  wharf.  40  feet  water 
at  low  tide.  Specially  constructed  for  coastwise  traffic. 
Passenger  waiting  rooms.  Overhead  bridge  connects  with 
business  district  Three  combination  elevators  and  slips. 
Depressed  tracks. 

Pier  12:  Foot  Wall  St.  Owned  and  operated  by 
Galbraith^  Bacon  &  Co.  500x100  feet.  Warehouse  12,000 
tons  capacity.  30  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Used  as  hay  and 
grain  warehouse  and  shipping  wharf  by  owners.  1,200 
feet  berthing  space. 

Pier  14:  Foot  of  Broad  St.  Ainsworth  &  Dunn, 
owners.  Operated  by  Dodwell  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co. 
Ltd.  Terminal  Border  Line  Transportation  Co.,  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  550  feet  long.  Berthing  space  1,060  feet 
Served  by  depressed  and  surface  tracks.  Two-story 
warehouse,  10,800  tons  capacity.  30  feet  water  at  low 
tide.  Barlow  marine  elevators,  folding  platforms  and 
electric  conveyor  to  second  floor  of  warehouse. 

Smith's  Cove  Wharf:  Owned  and  operated  by  Great 
Northern  Ry.  At  Smith's  Cove.  Wharf  1,600  feet  berth- 
ing space  on  one  side.  Warehouse  for  general  freight 
30,050  tons  capacity.  38  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Terminal 
of  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

Smitii's  Cove  Wharf:  Additional  terminals  owned  by 
Great  Northern  Ry.  Total  length  of  dock,  1,800,  with  a 
dredged  slip  120  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  to  a  depth 
of  35  feet  below  tide.  The  improvement  on  the  dock 
will  consist  of  a  warehouse  150x800  and  open  platform  150x 
1000  feet;  together  with  two  tracks  on  the  slip  side  of  the 
dock,  six  tracks  on  the  opposite  side.  The  construction 
will  consist  partly  of  heavy  riprapped  fill  and  partly  of 
creosoted  piling.    The  estimated  cost  is  $750,000. 

Smith's  Cove  Elevator  &  Dock:  Owned  and  operated 
by  Great  Northern  Ry.  At  Smith's  Cove.  Wharf  700  feet 
straight  berthing  space.  Grain  and  oil  warehouse  and  ele- 
vator with  all  modern  appliances  for  loading  and  un- 
loading cargoes.  17,800  tons  capacity  of  warehouse.  28 
feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Smith's  Cove  Wharf:  Foot  Eighteenth  Ave.  W. 
Owned  and  operated  by  Port  of  Seattle.  Largest  wharf 
in  Northwest  2,580  feet  by  310  feet  Center  of  wliarf 
filled  ground.  Four  railroad  tracks,  all  depressed  in 
center,  and  outside  tracks.  U-shaped  warehouse  at  south 
end  of  wharf,  each  arm  600x97  feet.  Portion  of  wharf 
open,  particularly  designed  for  handling  lumber.  Traveling 
gantry  crane.  Complete  fire  protection.  Shear  leg  derrick 
of  lOO  tons  capacity.  Steam  locomotive  crane  of  15  tons 
capacity  are  part  of  the  equipment  Dredged  channel  at 
each  side  of  wharf  120  feet  wide.  35  feet  water  at  low 
tide.  Capacity  of  wharf  unlimited  in  weight,  account  of 
construction. 

Salmon  Bay  Wharf:  Owned  and  operated  by  Port 
of  Seattle.  Designed  for  use  of  fishermen  only.  Has  all 
facilities  for  use  of  fishing  fleet    Wharf  500x300  feet 

(Note:  By  a  recent  arrangement,  all  wharves  are  con- 
nected with  all  railroads  entering  Seattle,  each  wharf 
having  trackage,  and  this  trackage  being  directly  connected 
with  join  tracks.) 

Private  Commercial  Wharves 
(Note:  This  list  of  wharves  comprises  those  belonging 
to  industries  located  among  the  commercial  wharves  of 
the  port,  and  which  are  made  use  of  by  steamers  in  load- 
ing cargoes  direct  from  the  industry.  They  are  listed  in 
order  from  south  to  north.) 

King  &  Winge:  West  Seattle.  Boat  slip  and  repair 
plant 

Novelty  Mill  Co.:  Alki  Ave.  Wharf.  100  feet  berthing 
space.  Flour  mill  and  warehouse.  19  feet  water  at  low 
tide. 
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West  Seattle  Elevator:  Alki  Ave.  460  feet  berthing 
space  at  wharf.  Elevator  and  storage  warehouse  for  grain. 
41  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Colman  Creosoting  Works:  West  Waterway.  Timber 
and  pile  creosoting  plant.  '  300  feet  berthing  space  at 
wharf.    30  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Schwager  &  Nettleton  Mills:  West  Waterway.  Lum- 
ber mills.  Wharf  870  feet  berthing  space.  35  feet  water 
at  low  tide.  Mill  has  7,000,000  feet  annual  capacity.  Larg- 
est mill  adjacent  to  water  at  Seattle. 

Fisher  Flourine  Mill:  West  Waterway.  Flour  mills 
and  wharf  with  400  feet  berthing  space.  30  feet  water  at 
low  tide.     Storage  warehouse  for  19,000  tons. 

Chas.  H.  Lilly  &  Co.  Dock:  Location,  Harbor  Island. 
Width  of  wharf  167  feet,  length  125  feet;  capacity  500 
pounds  to  square  foot.  Warehouse  137x115  feet;  capacity 
500  pounds  to  square  foot.  Depth  of  water  at  low  tide, 
30  feet.    Cost  of  construction  $15,000. 

Commercial  Boiler  Works  Wharf:  Foot  Lander  St. 
Occupied  by  Commercial  Boiler  Works,  Seattle  Machine 
Works,  Westerman  Iron  Works,  etc.  750  feet  berthing 
space.  30  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Marine  repairs  of  all 
descriptions. 

San  Juan  Fish  Co.:  Foot  Stacy  St.  Wharf  with  350 
feet  berthing  space.  Warehouse  for  fish  storage.  25  feet 
water  at  low  tide. 

Hammond  Milling  Co.:  Railroad  Ave.  and  Water- 
way. Flour  mills  and  wharf  with  600  feet  berthing  space. 
Mill  of  7,000  barrel  capacity.     31  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.:  Foot  Massachusetts  St. 
Flour  mill  and  wharf.  500  feet  berthing  space.  30  feet 
water  at  low  tide.     Warehouses  50,000  bushels  capacity. 


Dry  Dock:  Skinner  &  Eddy,  foot  of  Atlantic  St. 
Dimensions,  850x85  feet.  Capacity,  160,000  tons.  Berthing 
space  of  900  feet 

Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.:  Foot  Weller  St.  Sand 
and  gravel  bunkers.    Wharf  with  40  feet  berthing  space. 

Reliable  Oyster  &  Fish  Co.:  Foot  Stewart  St.  Wharf 
330  feet  berthing  space.  2,200  tons  capacity.  Fish  ware- 
house.   40  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Booth  Fisheries  Co.:  Between  Wall  and  Vine  Sts. 
Wharf.  512  feet  berthing  space.  Fish  warehouse.  25  feet 
water  at  low  tide. 

Whiz  Fish  Dock  Co.:     1525  Railroad  Ave. 

Richmond  Beach  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.:  Foot  Wall  St. 
Sand  and  gravel  bunkers.    15  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Pioneer  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.:  Foot  Cedar  St.  Wharf 
and  slips.    431  feet  berthing  space. 

Seattle  Lumber  Co.:  Foot  Mercer.  St.  Lumber  wharf, 
820  feet  berthing  space.    30  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Tariff  of  Public  Wharves 

The  tariff  under  which  the  Port  Commission  docks  are 
operated  is  as  follows : 

Dockage  Rates:  Vessels  awaiting  cargo — On  vessels 
out  of  commission  or  awaiting  cargo — 151  to  200  gross 
tons,  per  day  of  24  hours  or  fraction  thereof,  $4.00;  201 
gross  tons  or  over,  per  each  additional  ton  per  day  or 
fraction  thereof,  ^c.  Vessels  under  repair — Vessels  under 
repair  shall  pay  one-half  (J/2)  regular  rates. 

Mooring  Charges:  Vessels  71  feet  to  80  feet  inc.,  per 
24  hours  or  fraction  thereof,  $1.00;  81  feet  and  over,  on 
vessel's  gross  tonnage,  per  ton,  3c.  Minimum  not  less  than 
charge  applying  on  vessels  80  feet  long. 
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STORAGE  FACIUTIES— PORT  OF  SEATTLE 


LOCATION  OF  TERMINAL  UNIT 


Outside 

Dimensions 

in  Feet 


Smith  Cove — East  Shed 

Smith  Cove— West  Shed 

Smith  Cove — End  Shed 

Smith  Cove — Open  Wharf 

Smith  Cove — East  Side 

Smith  Cove — West  Side 

Smith  Cove — West  Side 

Bell  Street  Shed— First  Floor 

Bell  Street  Shed — ^Second  Floor 

Bell  Street,  North  Wing— First  Floor 

Bell  Street,  North  Wing — ^Second  Floor 

Bell  Street  Warehouse — First  Floor 

Bell  Street  Warehouse — ^Second  Floor 

Bell  Street  Warehouse — ^Third  Floor 

Bell  Street  Cold  Storage— First  Floor 

Bell  Street  Cold  Storage — ^Second  Floor 

Bell  Street  Cold  Storage— Third  Floor 

Bell  Street  Cold  Storage — Fourth  Floor 

Bell  Street  Cold  Storage— Fifth  Floor 

Bell  Street— Open  Wharf 

Stacy  Street — Shed 

Stacy  Street — Open  Wharf 

Lander  Street — ^Shed 

Lander  Street — Open  Wharf 

Whatcom  Avenue — Wholesale — First  Floor . . . . 
Whatcom  Avenue — Wholesale — Second  Floor. . 
Whatcom  Avenue — ^Wholesale — ^Third  Floor. . . 
Whatcom  Avenue — Wholesale— ^Fourth  Floor.. . 

Hanford  Street — Shed — ^First  Floor 

Hanford  Street — ^Shed — ^First  Floor 

Hanford  Street — ^Shed — ^Second  Floor 

Hanford  Street— Hay  Shed 

Hanford  Street — Open  Storage  i 

Hanford  Street — On  Ground        

Spokane  Street — Shed — First  Floor , 

Spokane  Street — Shed — ^Second  Floor 

Open  Storage,  on  Ground 

Fruit  Storage — First  Floor 

Fruit  Storage — ^Second  Floor. 
Fruit  Storage — Third  Floor. . . 
Fruit  Storage — Fourth  Floor. 
Fruit  Storage— Fifth  Floor. . . 
Fruit  Storage — ^Sixth  Floor. . . 
Fruit  Storage — Seventh  Floor 

Spokane  Street — ^Salmon  Warehouse: 

First  Floor 

Second  Floor 

Fish  Handling  Shed 

Fish  Storage  Shed 

Ice  Storage  Shed 

Salmon  Bay — ^Transit  Shed 

Salmon  Bay — Open  Wharf 

Salmon  Bay — Net  Wholesale — First  Floor 

Salmon  Bay — Net  Wholesale — Second  Floor. . . 


96x440 

96x440 

160x266 

59x922\ 
78x983/ 
59x  750\ 
86x1155/ 
70x870 
70x870 
43x170 
43x170 

80x300 
80x300 
80x300 

80x104 
80x104 
80x104 
80x104 
80x104 


90x754 
90x201 
90x732 
90x223 
78x318 
78x318 
78x318 
78x318 

90x828 
80x330 
90x828 


88x230 
100x160 

90x882 
90x882 


147x195 
147x195 
147x195 
147x195 
147x195 
147x195 
147x195 


147x523 
147x523 

101x109 
121x172 
40x121 
90x100 
237x360 
50x200 
50x200 


Net  Floor  Area 
Square  Feet 
Each     Total 


40,520 
40,520 
41,300 

121,452 

132,784 

54,050 

56,950 

6,100 

6,970 

21,333 
23,112 
21,930 

4,767 
7.298 
5,048 
7.321 
7,334 

10,000 
65,600 
14,180 
63.975 

20,777 
22,820 
22.926 
23,137 

70,944 
25,928 
74,420 


20,240 
26,000 

75,090 
79,208 


17,147 
26,052 
25,231 
26,231 
26,235 
26.300 
26,300 


70,400 
72,400 

9,640 

17.207 

4,316 

8,880 

(S',535 
5,976 


122,340 
121,452 

132,784 


123,970 


66,375 


37,768 
10.000 
65,600 
14,180 
63,975 
20,070 


89.660 


171,294 
4,654 


46,240 


154,298 
141,953 


173,523 


9,640 

17,207 

4,316 

8.880 

76.320 


12,511 


Net  Contents 

Cubic  Feet 

Each     Total 


Load  Limit 

Lbs. 

Sq.  Ft. 


1,154,720 
1,154,720 
1,177,050 


891,825 

1,025,100 

115,900 

104,550 


386,127 
348,991 
250,002 


44.333 
67,871 
46,946 
68,085 
101,209 


1,836,800 

i;97ii366 

*  '2961672 
279,345 
280,843 
279,572 


1,312,464 

544,488 

1,265,140 

95,400 


1,539,345 
1,108,912 


136,018 
325,650 
316,387 
327,887 
327,937 
328,850 
341,900 


1,223,600 
1,015,450 


137,765 
220,574 
208,168 
162,797 

■7i,'874 
62,748 


3,486,490 


2,137.375 


985,120 


328.444 
1.8361866 

i;79i,'366 


1.136.032 


3,122,092 
95,400 


2,648,257 


2,103,629 


2,239,050 
137,765 
220,574 
208,168 
162,797 


134,622 


On  fill, 
700  lbs. 

On  wharf, 
500  lbs. 


500 
250 
500 
175 

600 
600 
500 

250 
250 
250 
250 
250 

500 
500 
500 
500 

566 
300 
300 
300 

500 
500 
250 

500 


500 
250 


500 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


1000 
250 

400 

600 

2000 

500 


Roadway  in  Transit  Sheds  not  deducted. 
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Statistics  for  the  County 

Excerpts  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington for  King  County,  of  which  Seattle  is  the  chief  city, 
and  county  seat. 

Population  of  county  in  1910,  284,638;  percentage  of  in- 
crease from  1900  to  1910,  158.6.  Estimated  population, 
1915  census,  Zld.m. 

Population  per  square  mile  in  1910  was  134.8. 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1917,  50,860. 

Principal  farm  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  potatoes. 

There  were  74,921  pounds  of  cheese  manufactured  in 
the  county  during  1917,  with  a  value  of  $15,962.85. 

Thirteen  creameries  in  the  county  manufactured  3,861,159 
pounds  of  butter  in  1917,  the  value  of  which  was  $1,349,- 
095.21.  Of  this  amount  1,070,140  pounds  were  prepared  for 
export. 

King  County  is  the  center  for  milk  condenseries,  the 
bulk  of  the  1,844,097  cases  of  canned  milk  produced  in 
the  state  during  1917  being  manufactured  in  this  county. 
Of  this  amount  over  1,000,000  cases  of  canned  milk  are 
exported  annually. 

In  1916,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  state  horticul- 
turist, there  were  bearing  fruit  trees  in  the  county  as  fol- 
lows: Apple,  112,535;  pear,  37,200;  peach,  10,575;  plum 
and  prune,  27,500,  and  cherry,  38,625. 

King  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  coal  among  the 
counties  of  the  state.  The  output  of  mines  in  this  vicinity 
in  1916  totalled  889,275  short  tons.  Small  quantities  of 
gold,  silver  and  copper  are  also  mined  in  various  parts  of 
the  county. 

Seattle  in  1914  embraced  1,014  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, engaging  a  total  of  15,761  employes.  The  aggregate 
values  of  these  industries  was  $61,317,496,  with  products 
valued  at  $64,475,442.  The  value  added  by  manufacture 
was  $26,705,318. 

The  number  of  national,  state  and  foreign  banks  doing 
business  in  King  county  in  1918  was  45,  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  National,  9 ;  state,  32 ;  foreign,  4.  The  capital  stock 
of  these  banks  during  the  same  period  aggregated  $8,890,- 
200,  with  $155,414,163  in  deposits  of  all  kinds. 

The  mean  annual  precipitation  in  Seattle  has  averaged 
34.36  inches  for  the  past  24  years.  The  prevailing  winds 
during  an  almost  equal  period  are  recorded  as  southwest 
winds. 

Coal  Bunkers 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.:  West  Seattle.  Storage  ca- 
pacity 3,500  tons.  Loading  at  rate  of  400  tons  per  hour 
by  electric  conveyor.    41  feet  at  low  tide. 

Pacific  Coast  Coal  Co.:  Foot  Lane  St.  Bunkers  and 
two  wharves.  1,185  feet  berthing  space.  9,000  tons  ca- 
pacity of  bunkers.  25.5  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Loading 
700  tons  per  hour  by  electric  conveyor. 

Wellington  Coal  Co.:  Foot  Union  St.  330  feet  berth- 
ing si)ace.  45  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Coal  piers  only. 
Capacity  3,750  tons.    Loading  by  conveyor. 


EstabUshed  1912      Cable  Address:  FINCOT 

J.  H.  Fawkner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

STEAMSfflP  AGENTS 

Steamship  Charterers,  Brokers 
Commission  Merchants 

220  Grand  Trunk  Dock  and  1401  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Oil  Docks 

Standard  Oil  Co.:  Foot  Holgate  St.  Shipping  wharf 
758  feet  berthing  space.  Storage  and  tankage  capacity  of 
95,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  75,000  barrels  of  refined 
oil.  33  feet  water  at  low  tide.  Furnish  oil  either  at 
wharf  or  alongside  from  barge. 

Union  Oil  Co.:  Foot  Bay  St.  Wharf  1,035  feet  berth- 
ing space.  Tankage  capacitor  of  110,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
and  35,000  barrels  refined  oil.  35  feet  water  at  low  tide. 
Furnish  oil  at  wharf  or  alongside  ship  by  barge. 

City  Wharves  and  Floats 

Harbor  Master  and  Port  Warden:  Capt.  A.  A.  Paysse. 
Office  Pier  1.    Phone  Main  6000.    Official  call  signal  KPE. 

Floats:     Foot  Washington  St.  foot  Harrison  St. 

Docks:  Foot  24th  St.,  Ballard.  West  Seattle  Wharf, 
200  feet  berthing  space. 

Public  Warehouses 

Warehouses  owned  and  operated  by  the  Port  of  Seattle. 

Whatcom  Avenue  Warehouse:  Four-story  reinforced 
concrete  storage  warehouse,  with  every  modern  fireproof- 
ing  device.  Three  electric  elevators  and  two  spiral  chutes. 
Lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  Foot  Stacy  and  Lander 
Sts. 

Bell  Street  Warehouse:  Foot  Bell  St.  Forms  portion 
of  Bell  St.  terminal.  Five-story  concrete  warehouse  of 
most  modern  design.  Cold  storage  plant.  Third  story  con- 
nects with  business  district  by  overhead  bridge.  Offices  of 
Port  Commission  located  in  building.  Trackage  at  both 
sides.  Amply  fire  protected  and  offering  most  modem  and 
commodious  dry  and  cold  storage  facilities. 

American  Can  Co.  Dock:  Location  foot  of  Clay  St. 
Width  60  feet,  length  301  feet;  2-story  building  constitutes 
wharf  and  warehouse,  first  floor  capacity  250  pounds  to 
square  foot,  second  floor,  175  pounds  to  square  foot 
Berthing  space  for  two  350-foot  ships  and  one  200-foot 
ship. 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Asia  Trading  Co»  424  Seventh  South. 
American  Table  Sauce  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
American-Siberian  Trading  Co.,  Lyon  Bldg. 
Azuma  Bros.,  Alaska  Bldg. 
Asiatic-American  Co.,  Ltd.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Andersen,  A.  O.  &  Co.,  Leary  Bldg. 
American  Brokerage  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
American-China  Trading  Co.,  1121  Third  Ave. 
American  Manufacturers  Export  &  Import  Corp.,  L.  C 
Smith  Bldg. 
American-Oriental  Sales  Corp.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Stuart  Bldg. 
Brady  &  Co.,  L.  C  Smith  Bldg. 
Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Hoge  Bldg. 
Baldwin  Shipping  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Clossett  &  Devers,  317  Second  Ave.,  South. 
Connell  Bros.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Cho  Ito  &  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Coulter-Taylor  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Cox-White  Co.,  Inc.,  Alaska  Bldg. 
Caldwell  Shipping  Co.,  Henry  Bldg. 
Commercial  Importing  Co.,  1016  Western  Ave. 
Chiam  Commercial  Co.,  Arctic  Bldg. 
Disher-List  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Dodwell  &  Co.,  Henry  Bldg. 
The  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  L.  C  Smith  Bldg. 
Dickerson  &  Gaskell,  Inc.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Eastern  Importing  Co.,  1103  Third  Ave. 
M.  Furuva  &  Co.,  216  Second  Ave. 
Franco-American  Trading  Co.,  Empire  Bldg. 
French-American  Shipping  Co.,  Globe  Bldg. 
Griffin  &  Co.,  Colman  Bldg. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Hoge  Bldg. 
G.  Batcheller  Hall  Co.,  L.  C  Smith  Bldg. 
A.  H.  Hankerson  &  Co.,  Arctic  Bldg. 
K.  Hirade  Co.,  526  Jackson  St 
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Hasson,  Lee  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Marion  Bldg. 

International  Import  &  Export  Co.,  Inc.,  Alaska  Bldg. 

International  Lumber  Export  Co.,  323  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

Japanese-American  Commercial  Co.,  309  Second,  South 

Johnson-Lieber  Mercantile  Co.,  Pacific  Block. 

S.  L.  Jones  &  Co.,  Colman  Bldg. 

Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Co.,  Arctic  Bldg. 

F.  L.  Kraemer  &  Co.,  White  Bldg. 

G.  Kawahara  &  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
J.  B.  Lincoln  &  Co.,  818  Western  Ave. 
L.  Littlejohn  &  Co.,  White  Bldg. 

Logan  Commercial  Co.,  American  Bank  Bldg. 
Mack,  G.  R.  T.  &  Co.,  1  Downs  Block. 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  American  Bank  Bldg. 
Mowers  &  Denny,  Empire  Bldg. 
Mutual  Products  Trading  Co.,  Empire  Bldg. 
Murphy-McBride  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Northwest  Trading  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Norton-Lillv  Co.,  Alaska  Bldg. 
Neleh  Tracling  Co.,  Stuart  Bldg. 
W.  P.  Osborn  &  Co.,  Pioneer  Bldg. 
Oriental  Trading  Co.,  Inc.,  241  Fifth  South. 
Overseas  Shipping  Corp.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Overseas  Corporation,  Ltd.,  562  1st  South. 
Ocean  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  American  Bank  Bldg. 
Oriental-American  Commercial  Corp.,  Alaska  Bldg. 
Puget  Sound  Exporters  &  Importers  Corp.,  New  York 
Block. 
Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  Hoge  Bldg. 
A.  U.  Pinkham  &  Co.,  Colman  Bldg. 
Pacific  Importing  Co.,  1528  Third  Ave. 
Pemberton  &  Co.,  314  Colman  Bldg. 
Quong  Tuck  Co.,  721  Kin^  St. 
Robinson  &  Walker,  Arctic  Bldg. 
Rothwell  &  Co..  Hoge  Bldg. 
A.  Rupert  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Suzuki  Bros.  Co.,  2111  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
C.  Henry  Smith,  Arctic  Bldg. 
J.  H.  Swezy  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
S.  Sakata  Co.,  804  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Seattle  Far  East  Trading  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
Setsuda,  K.  &  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg 
Sanyo  Co,  516  Pacific  Block. 
Suzuki  &  Co.,  400  Colman  Bldg. 
Corwin  D.  Smith  Co.,  Central  Bldg. 
N.  Sashihara  Co.,  675  Jackson  St. 


8p«kaR0  Strett  TernlRtl 

Seattle  Trading  Co.,  L.  C.   Smith  Bldg. 

Seattle  Exporting  Co.,  1113  Western  Ave. 

Tombo  Co.,  1326  Dearborn. 

Togo  Co.,  Inc.,  407  Main  St. 

Trans-Pacific  Corporation,  Colman  Bldg. 

Trans-Pacific  Trading  Co.,  400  Central  Bldg. 

T.  Taki  Co.,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

Takata  &  Co.,  206  Leary  Bldg. 

Uchida  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Leary  Bldg. 

Universal  Shipping  &  Trading  Co.,  Alaska  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Importing  &  Exporting  Co.,  Inc.,  Central  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Trading  Co.,  Pacific  Bldg. 

Wa  Chong  Co.,  719  King  St 

Willits  &  Patterson,  Inc.,  Colman  Bldg. 

Wells  Shipping  Co..  Transportation  Bldg. 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  Central  Bldg. 

Youreveta  Home  &  Foreign  Trade  Co.,  L.  C  Smith  Bldg. 


TERMINAL  TRACKS— PORT  OF  SEATTLE 

TRACKS  USED  FOR  LOADING  AND  UNLOADING  CARS 


Ship  Side 

Land  Side 

Total  Trackage  Owned 

TERMINALS 

Length  of 

Track 

Lin.  Ft. 

Capacity 

40  Ft. 

Cars 

Length  of 

Track 

Lin.  Ft. 

^4T^? 
Cars 

Lin.  Ft. 

Miles 

Snokane  St     

880 
900 

1,525 
868 

5,730 

9,903 

22 
22 
38 
21 
140 

243 

3,817 
1,465 
3,250 
2,040 

15,470 
3,090 

29.132 

95 
36 
81 
51 

387 
77 

727 

5.385 
7,500 
5,830 
3,940 

21,200 
3,090 

46,945 

1.02 

Hanford  St 

1.42 

Sfarv-Lander          

1.10 

Bell  St              

0.75 

Smith's  Cove 

4.02 

Salmon  Bav          

0.58 

Total 

8.89 

PORTLAND 

Oils 

Dry  Colors 

Pigments 

Chemicals 


REYNOLDS-MORGAN  CO. 

EXCLUSIVE  SELLING  AGENTS 

Importers  -  BROKERS  -  Exporters 

1016  L.  C.  SMITH  BUILDING        SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addrefls:  REYMOR,  SEATTLE  GoneBpondenoe  Solkitod 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Aniline  Dyes 
Dyewood  Extracts 
Naval  Stores 
Paint  Brushes 
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Berthing  Space 

Linear  Feet  of  Berthing  Space  on  the  Publicly  Owned 

Docks  of  Seattle: 

Smith's  Cove 

East   side    ; 1,608 

West   side    1,780 

South  side 310 

3,698 

Salmon  Bay 

North  side   267 

West  side  360 

East  side 360 

987 

Bell  Street 

South  side 415 

West   side    871 

1,196 

Stacy  and  Lander  Sts. 

North  side   1,166 

South  side   1,144 

East  side  280 

2.590 

Hanford  Street 

South  side   1,000 

West  side 480 

1.480 

Spokane  Street 

North  side  914 

West  side   460 

1,374 

Total    11,325 

U.  S.  Bonded  Draymen 

Eyres  &  Seattle  Drayage  Co. 

Reliable  Hauling  &  Storage  Co. 

Miller  Transfer  Co. 

Lloyd  Transfer  Co. 

Fortune  Transfer  Co. 

Trans-Continental  Freight  Co. 

Napple  Transfer  Co. 

General  Hauling  Co. 

J.  F.  Preston. 

Terminal  Transfer  Co. 

Ross  &  Hogland. 

Bonded  Warehouses 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Smith's  Cove. 

Eyres  Storage  &  Distributing  Co.,  foot  of  Main  St 


Galbraith,  Bacon  &  Co.,  Wall  St,  Dock. 
Pacific  Warehouse  Co.,  Maritime  Bldg. 
United  Warehouse  Co.,  foot  of  Virginia  St 
Washington  Cold  Storage  Warehouse,  foot  of  Virginia. 
Port  Commission  Warehouse,  Smith's  Cove. 

Customs  Brokers 

B.  R,  Anderson  &  Co.,  Colman  Bldg, 

Dodwell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Heniy  Bldg. 

Geo.  S.  Bush  &  Co.,  Inc.  Colman  Bldg. 

F.  P.  Dow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pantages  Theater  Bldg. 

J.  T.  Steeb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Henry  Bldg 

Kelly,  E  E,  Grand  Trunk  Dock. 

Oceanic  Trading  Co.,  708  Arctic  Bldg. 

Trans-Pacific  Trading  Co.,  400  Central  Bldg. 

Agents  and  Surveyors 

List  of  agents  and  surveyors  representing  the  different 
marine  underwriters  associations  of  the  world  at  the  Port 
of  Seattle. 

Board  of  Marine  Underwriters  of  San  Francisco:  S.  B. 
Gibbs,  agent,  Colman  Bldg.    Telephone  Main  1232. 

Lloyds,  London.  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  agents,  Stuart 
Bldg.    Telephone  Elliott  1464. 

The  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York:  Frank  G. 
Taylor,  agent  for  Puget  Sound,  264  Colman  Bldg.  Tele- 
phone Elliott  215. 

Bureau  Veritas:  Frank  Walker,  surveyor.  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  dock.    Main  520. 

Surveyor  to  Lloyd's  Register:  Jas.  Fowler,  Globe  Bldg. 
Telephone  Elliott  1699. 

Det  Norske  Veritas:  T.  Ostbye,  surveyor,  Lyon  Bldg. 
Telephone  Elliott  3683. 

Steamship  Brokers 

Engaged  in  business  of  chartering  vessels  for  shipments 
to  foreign  countries. 
Alexander  &  Baldwin. 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co. 
Dodwell  &  Co. 
Suzuki  &  Co. 
Dollar  Steamship  Co. 
Fawkner  &  Currie.* 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
James  Griffith  &  Son. 
Hind,  Rolph  &  Co. 
Kerr-Gifford  Co. 
Ostrander  &  Morrison. 
Parrott  &  Co. 
Thorndyke  &  Trenholme. 
Geo.  S.  Bush  &  Co. 

B.  R.  Anderson. 

R.  D.  Pinneo  &  Co. 

Trans-Pacific  Navigation  Co.    (A.  M.  Gillespie). 

C.  K.  McGill-Wm.  Dimond  &  Co. 
C.  M.  Pettibone  &  Co. 
Rogers,  Brown  &  Co. 
Batcheller  Hall   Co. 

Ship  Brokers 
Einar  Beyer,  Inc. 
Ship  brokers  and  marine  achitects,  507  Central  Bldg.. 
Seattle.  The  main  business  is  selling,  purchasing  and  char- 
tering vessels  for  Norwegian  interests.  The  company  rep- 
represents  in  Seattle  the  ship  broker  firm  of  Joachin  Grieg 
of  Bergen,  and  Christiania.  The  company  is  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  being  of  assistance 
to  Norwegian  shipowners  as  an  American  corporation. 

Shipbuilding  Plants 
(Wooden  Yards) 
Alaska  Pacific  Navigation  Co.,  Iowa  and  W.  Spokane  Sl 
Allen  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Securities  Bldg. 
Ballard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  24th  and  Railroad  Ave. 
Elliott  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.,  1710  Spokane  St 
McAteer  Shipbuilding  Co.,  329  Willow  St. 
Meacham  &  Babcock    Shipbuilding   Co.,    15th   W.  and 
Emerson. 
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National  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Carleton  and  Garden  St 
Nilson  &  Kelcz,  foot  of  Massachusetts  St 
Patterson-McDonald  Co.,  5971  E.  Marginal  Wav. 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  Central  Bldg. 
Price  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Meadow  Point 
Winslow  Marine  Ry.  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Burke  Bldg. 
Wason's  Shipbuilding  Co..  26th  S.  W.  and  W.  Under  St 

Steel  Shipbuilders 

Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation,  1559  Railroad  Ave. 
J.  R  Duthie  &  Co.,  Kitsap  and  East  Waterway. 
Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Co.,  3800  Iowa  St 
Ames  Shipbuilding  Co.,  26th  S.  W.  and  W.  Hanford. 
McAteer  Shipbuilding  Co.,  329  Williow  St 

Government  Offices 

Army  Depot  Quartermaster,  Pier  11. 

Army  and  Navy  Merchant  Vessel  Board,  Securities  Bldg. 

Assay  Office,  617  9th.    Main  613. 

Attorney,  Federal  Bldg.    Main  6101. 

Bankruptcy  Department,    Federal  Bldg.    Main  123. 

Bureau  of  Education,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.    Elliott  4903. 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  847  Henry 
Bldg.    Elliott  4980. 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Mines  Rescue  Station,  University  Cam- 
pus.    North  839. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Burke  Bldg.    Elliott  3178. 

Commissioner,  Central  Trust  Bldg.    Main  181. 

Custom  House,  customs  only,  Federal  Bldg.    Main  3963. 

District  Judge,  Federal  Bldg.     Main  1377. 

Engineer's  Office,  Burke  Bldg.    Main  228. 

Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory,  Arcade  Bldg. 
Main  1498. 

Hydrographic  Office.     Lowman  Bldg.    Elliott  848. 

Immigration  Service,  main  office,  1st  and  Union.  El- 
liott 705. 

Immigration  Service.  Dock  Office,  Federal  Bldg.  El- 
liott 1325. 

Internal  Revenue  Office,  Federal  Bldg.    Main  2673. 

Local  Steamboat  Inspectors,  Securities  Bldg. 

Marine  Hospital  Office,  Central  Bldg.     Elliott  4363. 

Marshal,  Federal  Bldg.     Main  3417. 

Naturalization  Dept,  Federal  Bldg.     Main  123. 

Navy  Branch,  Hydrographic  Office,  Lowman  Bldg.  El- 
liott 848. 

Shipping  Commissioner,  Colman  Dock.     Main  470. 

Signal  Corps,  Alaska  Cable  Office,  1308  1st    Main  373. 

Supply  and  Disbursing  Office  Bureau  of  Education, 
Alaska  Division,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.    Main  851. 

Weather  Bureau,  G.  N.  Salisbury,  Hoge  Bldg.    Main  363. 

U.  S.  Army  Recruiting  Office,  Pioneer  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Army  &  Navy  Merchant  Vessel  Board,  Securities 
Bldg. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Central  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal  Bldg. 

U  S.  Coast  Guard,  Federal  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Commissioner,  Central  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Federal  Grain  Supervision  Bureau,  Arctic  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Forest  Supervision,  Securities  Bldg. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Federal  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Inspectors-Instructors,  N.  G.  W.,  Haight  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Office,  Federal  Bldg 

U.  S.  Land  Office,  Central  Bldg. 

U.  S.  Marme  Corp  Recruiting  Office,  101  Yesler. 

U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station,  University  Campus. 

U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Securities  Bldg. 

Foreign  Consuls  or  Representatives 

Belgium:  J.  Hertogs,  Vice  Consul,  City  Treasurer's 
Office,  Main  600Q. 

Bolivia:  Nemesio  Menacho,  Jr.,  Consul,  2124  L.  C. 
Smith  Building,  Elliott  715. 

Chile:  Seattle,  Luis  A.  Santander,  Consul,  Hoge 
Building,  Main  5196. 

China:  Goon  Dip,  Honorary  Consul,  711  King  Street, 
Elliott  3071. 


Denmark:  M.  J.  Lehmann,  Vice  Consul,  University 
and  Western,  Elliott  971. 

France:  Pierre  d'Hurailly  de  Chevilly,  Vice  Consul, 
Securities  Building,  Elliott  4619. 

Great  Britain:  Bernard  Pelly,  Consul,  Lowman 
Building,  Main  284. 

Greece:  Christo  Lilliopoulos,  Consul.  White  Build- 
ing. 

Italy:  Chevalier  Paola  Brenna,  Consul,  1021  East 
Columbia  Street.  East  1408. 

Japan:  Naokichi  Matsunaga,  Consul,  Central  Build- 
ing, Main  515. 

Mexico:  Ishmael  Garcia  Guzman,  309  Central  Build- 
ing, Telephone  Elliott  4047. 

Netherlands:  J.  C,  J.  Kerapees,  Vice  Consul,  Seattle 
National  Bank  Bldg. 

Nicaragua:    W.  L.  Kennedy,  Consul,  151  Yesler  Way. 

Norway:  Thomas  Samuel  Huntington  Kolderup, 
Vice  Consul,  Alaska  Building,  Main  2947. 

Panama:  Puget  Sound,  Harry  S.  Garfield,  Vice  Con- 
sul; Seattle,  Adolpho  Bracons,  Honorary  Consul, 
Oriental  Building;  Elliott  4988. 

Peru:  Jose  M.  Macedo.  Consul,  Colman  Building; 
Elliott  4933. 

Russia:  Nikolai  Bogoiavlensky,  Consul  General, 
Securities  Building;  Elliott  464. 

Spain:  John  Wesley  Dolby,  Honorary  Vice  Consul, 
N.  Y.  Block;  Elliott  1056. 

Sweden:  Andrew  Chilberg,  Vice  Consul,  Alaska  Build- 
ing; Main  2947. 

Switzerland:  Samuel  J.  Wettrick,  Consul;  Main  5060 
or  Elliott  40. 

Uruguay:  Adolfo  Bracons,  Consul,  Oriental  Build- 
ing; Elliott  4988. 

Venezuela:  Luis  A.  Santandar,  Honorary  Consul, 
Hoge  Building;  Main  5196. 

Merchants  Exchange 

The  Merchants  Exchange  of  Seattle  is  a  corporation 
existing  for  the  mutual  and  co-operative  benefit  of  the 
shipping,  grain,  milling  and  mercantile  interests  of  Seattle 
and  vicinity.  It  is  primarily  an  information  bureau  where 
are  collected,  compiled  and  distributed  data  and  statistics 
relative  to  the  various  interests  served.  It  also  furnishes  a 
meeting  place  for  the  different  classes  of  members  and  in 
instances  where  the  general  welfare  or  that  of  its  members 
is  concerned,  action  as  a  body  is  taken.  The  Exchange  fur- 
nishes a  daily  grain  call  board  where  members  have  op- 
portunity for  trading  in  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  com,  hay, 
straw,  feed  and  other  commodities.  A  daily  market  re- 
port is  issued  for  the  information  of  members,  this  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  car  receipts,  the  various  markets, 
general  market  data  and  shipments  of  flour  and  cereals 
from  Puget  Sound.  For  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  various 
maritime  branches,  special  service  is  furnished  relative  to 
the  whereabouts,  movements  and  ownership  of  vessels, 
their  capacity  and  dimensions,  casualties  to  shipping  and 
other  information  of  a  like  nature.  It  is  intended  to  cover 
the  charter  market  more  fully,  as  Seattle  has  lately  de- 
veloped rapidly  as  a  chartering  center  and  with  the  number 
of  ships  owned  on  Puget  Sound  this  importance  is  certain 
to  grow.  Altogether  the  Exchange  performs  a  function 
vitally  important  to  a  rapidly  growing  world's  seaport 
The  Exchange  is  in  the  Arctic  Bldg.,  Third  Ave.  and 
Cherry  St. 

Steamship  Routes  from  Seattle 
To  the  Orient 

Canadian-Trans-Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  semi-monthly  ser- 
vice to  Orient. 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  monthly  service  to  Orient, 
Siberia  and  Malay  Pen. 

H.  F.  Ostrander  &  Co.,  frequent  service  to  Orient. 

James  Griffiths  &  Sons,  frequent  service  to  Orient. 

Nippon- Yusen-Kaisha,  semi-monthly. 

Osaka-Shosen-Kaisha,  semi-monthly. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  semi-monthly. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  irregular  service. 
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Dollar  Steamship  Co..  irregular  service. 

Trans-Oceanic,  irregular  service. 

Overseas  Shipping  Co.,  irregular  service. 

A.  M.  Gillespie  &  Co^  semi-monthly  service  to  Orient. 

Blue  Funnel  Line  (China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  and  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.),  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Agents,  28 
day  service  to  Orient. 

Thomdyke  &  Trenholme,  monthly  service  to  Orient. 

Uchida  &  Co^  regular  service  to  Orient. 

Suzuki  &  Co.,  monthly  service  to  Orient. 

Norton  Lilly  &  Co.,  contemplates  service  to  Orient. 

Struthers  &  Dixon,  regular  service  to  Orient. 

Mitsubishi  &Co.,  comtemplates  service  to  Orient. 

To  Siberia 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  monthly. 

H.  F.  Ostrander  &  Co.,  monthly. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  monthly. 

Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  irregular  service  to  Siberia 
and  Manchuria. 

Trans-Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  irregular  service  to  Siberia 
and  Manchuria. 

Over-Seas  Shipping  Co.,  irregular  service  to  Siberia 
and  Manchuria. 

Suzuki  &  Co.,  monthly  service  to  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia. 

To  Europe 

Harrison  Direct  Line  (Balfour-Guthrie  Co.,  Agents), 
sporadic  service. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Co.),  semi-monthly  service;  service  temporarily  discon- 
tinued. 

Blue  Funnel  Line  (Dodwell  &  Co.,  Agents),  monthly 
service. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  monthly  service. 

Johnson  Line  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.),  service  to  Europe. 

Fred  Olsen  Line,  irregular  service. 

To  Australia  and. New  Zealand 

Canadian-Australian  S.  S.  Line,  monthly  sailings, 
service  to  Hawaiian  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  New  Zealand, 
Australia. 

To  West  Coast  of  South  America 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Fawkner  &  Curric  Co.,  J.  Henry 
Smith,  South  American  Pacific  Lines,  service  irregular. 

Coastwise 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  service  to  Southeastern  Alaska, 
every  6  days;  Southwestern  Alaska,  every  6  days;  Alaska 
Peninsula,  monthly  during  9  months  of  year;  Bering  Sea 
Points.  28  days  during  9  months  of  year. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.  (Admiral  Line),  operating  be- 
tween Seattle,  California,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia; 
Service  to  California,  tri-weekly;  Southeastern  Alaska, 
weekly;  Southwestern  Alaska,  tri-weekly;  Bering  Sea 
PointSj  monthly  during  9  months  of  year;  British  Colum- 
bia, tn-monthly. 

Grand  Trunk  Steamship  Co.,  operating  between 
Seattle,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska:  Service  to  British 
Columbia  and  to  Alaska,  weekly. 

Humboldt  Steamship  Co.,  operating  between  Seattle 
and  Southeastern  Alaska :  Service  to  Southeastern  Alaska, 
every  10  dajrs. 

Border  Line  Transportation  Co.,  operating  between 
Seattle,  local  points,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska:  Service 
to  local  points,  bi-weekly;  British  Columbia,  bi-weekly; 
Southern  Alaska  weekly. 

Coastwise  Steamship  &  Bar^e  Co.  (James  Griffith  & 
Sons,  Agents)  :  Service  to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska, 
frequently. 

Chas.  Nelson  Co.  (W.  C.  Dawson  Co.,  Agents), 
service  between  Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia  and  Cali- 
fornia, weekly. 

Parr-McCormick  S.  S.  Co.,  service  between  Seattle, 
Puget  Sound,  British  Columbia,  Columbia  River  and  Cali- 
fornia, irregular  service. 

Canadian  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  operating  between  Seattle 
and  British  Columbia:  Service  to  British  Columbia,  daily; 
Southeastern  Alaska,  10-day  service. 


Seattle  Steamship  Co.,  operating  between  Seattle  and 
Alaska,  everv  15  days. 

Chas.  R.  McCormick  Steamship  Line,  operating  between 
Seattle,  Grays  Harbor,  Columbia  River  and  C^ifomia, 
weekly. 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  operating  between  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco,  weekly. 

Northern  Navigation  Co.,  service  to  Alaska,  irregular. 

Kuskokwim  Transportation  Co.,  service  to  Alaska, 
irregular. 

A.  F.  Thane  &  Co.,  service  to  Alaska,  irregular. 

Local  Routes 

Plying  between  Seattle  and  local  Puget  Sound  and  Lake 
Washington  points:  Independent  Steamship  Line;  Ander- 
son Steamship  Co.;  Eagle  Harbor  Route;  Island  Belt 
Transportation  Co.;  Island  Transportation  Co.;  King 
County  Commission;  Kingston  Transportation  Co.;  Kitsap 
County  Transportation  Co.;  Liberty  Bay  Transportation 
Co.;  McDowell  Steamship  Co.;  Merchants  Transportation 
Co. ;  Navy  Yard  Route ;  Port  of  Seattle  Commission ;  Port 
Washington  Route;  Puget  Sound  Naval  Station  Route; 
Puget  Sound  Navigation  Co. ;  Skagit  River  Navigation  Co. ; 
Star  Steamship  Co.;  Tacoma  &  Roche  Harbor  Line  Co.; 
West  Pass  Transportation  Co.;  Port  Angeles  Transporta- 
tion Co.;  Washington  Route. 

Barge  and  Tow  Boats 

Alaska  Barge  Co. 
Carry-Davis  Towing  Co. 
Chesley  Tow  Boat  Co. 
Drummond  Lighterage  Co. 
Elliott  Bay  Tug  &  Barge  Co. 
Lillico  Launch  Co. 
Pacific  Barge  Co. 
Pacific  Tow  Boat  Co. 
Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Co. 
Washington  Tug  &  Barge  Co. 
Washington  Stevedore  Co. 

R.  R.  Lines  Serving  Seattle 
Interstate  Railroads 

Trans-Continental  Lines 4 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co. 
Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 
Northern   Pacific  Railway  Co. 
Union  Pacific  System  (O-W-R-N  Co.). 

State  Railroad 

Local  Lines 

Pacific  Coast  Railroad. 


Interurban 

Electric  Lines   

Puget  Sound  Electric  Railway. 
Pacific  Northwest  Traction  Co. 
Seattle  and  Rainier  Valley  Ry. 

City 

Electric  Lines 

Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power  Co. 
Seattle  Municipal  Railway  Co. 
Seattle  and  Rainier  Valley  Ry. 


SEMARANG 

bland  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  6  degrees  56  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 111  degrees  24  minutes  east. 

Population:     Europeans   10,500,  natives,  etc.   102,000. 

Pilotage:    None. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  only  anchor- 
age dues  16  guilder  cents  per  M3  valid  for  6  months  for 
all  ports  in  the  Ehitch  East  Indies.  Light  dues.  none. 
Other  charges,  Consular  fees;  Bill  of  Health  f.  6,  Sign- 
ing of  Articles  f.  4,50. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
50  guilder  cents  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  nigfat 
work  for  half  night  50  per  cent  extra;  for  all  night  100 
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per  cent  extra.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton  for  inward 
cargo  f.  2.75  per  koyang,  for  outward  cargo  f.  2.50  per 
koyang.  One  koyang  equals  1,8  tons  20  cwt.  or  2,5  tons 
40  cubic  feet.. 

Accommodation:    Open  roads. 

Imports:    General. 

Exports:  Sugar,  tobacco,  kapok,  maize,  copra,  tapio- 
ca roots,  hides,  wood,  etc. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  McNeil 
&  Co.,  Mirandolle,  Voute  &  Co.,  Jacobson,  van  den 
Berg  &  Co.,  Rouwenhorst,  Mulder  &  Co.,  Internationale 
Crediet  &  Handels  Vereenigung  Rotterdam,  Maintz  & 
Co.,  Burns,  Philp  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  using  the  Port:  Steamship  Co.  Ne- 
derland  and  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd  for  Holland  and 
America;  Java-Bengal  Line,  Asiatic  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
B.  I.  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.  for  British  India;  K.  P.  M.  for  all 
ports  of  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Australia;  Burns,  Philp 
Line  for  Australia;  Java  Pacific  Line  for  West  America; 
Ocean  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.  for  United  Kingdom  and  Holland; 
Java-China-Japan  Line,  Nanyo  Yusen  Kaisha,  for  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium  and  Italy. 

Lighter   harbor  under  construction. 

Semarang  is  located  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Java,  and  is  a  chief  commercial  center  embracing 
the  district  known  as  Central  Java,  and  in  which  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  under  cultivation.  Tobacco, 
tea,  sugar,  cinchona,  and  indigo  are  the  chief  products. 
Of  late  years  the  development  of  copper  has  led  to  a 
substantial  output  for  exportation,  with  the  result  that 
activity  in  this  direction  is  rapidly  increasing.  Favor- 
able climatic  conditions  and  the  high  quality  of  the 
grazing  lands  has  given  encouragement  to  the  raising 
of  livestock,  and  hides  and  wool  have  an  important 
place  among  the  exportations. 


SEWARD 

Alaska 

Latitude  60  degrees  10  minutes  north,  longitude  149  de- 
gfrees  west. 

Population,  1,000. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  1,408  miles. 

Harbor:  Located  on  Resurrection  Bay.  Wharves 
owned  by  the  United  States  government.  Terminus  of 
the  United  States  government  railway  completed  (spring 
1919)  to  Anchorage,  Matanuska  coal  fields,  Susitna,  and 
in  course  of  construction  beyond  Susitna.  Large  coaling 
station  to  be  built  here.    Port  open  all  the  year. 

Steamship  companies:  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
Pacific  Steamship  Company. 


SHANGHAI 

China 

Position:  Latitude  31  degrees  14  minutes  7  seconds 
north,  longitude  121  degrees  29  minutes  10  seconds  east 

Population:   651,000;  20,000    (foreign). 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  4  Haikun  mace  per  ton 
net. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  13  Taels  per  100 
tons.  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  13j^  Taels  per  100  tons. 
Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  about  5  tael  cents.  Lighterage, 
cost  per  lighter  per  day,  from  Tls.  9/45  for  25/500  ton 
lighters. 

Imports :  Pieca  goods,  cotton  yarn,  machinery,  sugar,  old 
iron,  bar  iron  and  general  goods. 

Exports:  Skins,  hides,  wool,  cereals,  tea,  silk,  oils, 
bristles,  tobacco,  egg  products,  etc. 

Importers  and  Exporters:  Thomas  W.  Simmons  &  Co., 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Reiss  &  Co.,  H.  E.  Arnhold, 
East  Asiatic  Co.,  Anderson  Meyer  &  Co.,  David  Sassoon 
&  Co.  Ltd. 

Accommodation:  Length  of  river  harbor,  10  miles. 
Wharves  on  both  sides  on  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 


N.  Y.  K.  Deok 

waterfront,  mostly  with  pontoons.  Lighters  extensively 
used.  Average  width  of  harbor  about  1,500  feet.  Navig- 
able width  500  feet  at  22  feet  least  depth.  Least  depth  in 
fairway  at  Lowest  Low  Water  22  feet  on  Wayside  Bar. 
Elsewhere  not  less  than  24  feet.  Anchorage  in  22  feet 
and  upwards.  14  berths  500—750  feet  long  with  head  and 
stern  moorings.  7  dry  docks  (1  Government),  largest  523' 
x77'x24'.  5  shipbuilding  companies  with  9  yards.  Shear 
legs  up  to  65  tons  lift,  traveling  cranes  up  to  60  tons.  Tide 
rises  lOj/^  feet  at  springs. 

The  approach  to  Shanghai  is  via  the  Yangszte  Estuary. 
There  is  a  16-foot  bar  of  great  width  over  which  the  tide 
rises  at  least  8  feet  and  generally  13  feet. 

Holts'  wharves  are  associated  with  the  Ocean  Steam 
Ship  Co.  and  are  of  modern  reinforced  concrete  construc- 
tion with  extension  storage  and  transit  accommodation, 
up  to  date  facilities  for  handling  cargo  and  excellent 
deep  water  frontage  in  an  open  section  of  the  harbor. 
The  wharves  are  available  for  ocean  steamers  proceeding 
to  Shanghai  and  inquiries  for  berthing  and  storage  ac- 
commodation should  be  addressed  to  Butterfield  &  Swire, 
French  Bund,   Shanghai. 

The  Tientsin  Lighter  Co.  Ltd.,  has  a  well  equipped  fleet 
of  tugs  and  lighters  for  handling  general  and  lumber 
cargoes  ex-Ocean  vessels  at  Taku  Bar  (for  the  port  of 
Tientsin  on  the  Haiho  River  which  does  not  permit  of 
direct  discharge  by  deep  draft  vessels).  The  general 
agents  of  the  company,  are:  Butterfield  &  Swire  at 
Shanghai  or  Tientsin. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  &  O.  M.  M.  Cie., 
C.  P.  O.  S.  Ltd.,  P.  M.  S.  S.  Co.,  T.  K.  K.,  Shire  Line, 
Glen  Line,  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  C.  M.  S.  N.  Co.,  Bucknall  & 
Ellerman  Lines,  American  and  Oriental,  Barber,  East 
Asiatic,  Swedish  East  Asiatic,  N.  Y.  K.,  Indo-China  S. 
N.  Co.  Ltd.  Trading  between  Europe,  Canada,  U.  S.  A., 
India,  Australia  and  China  coast  and  river  ports. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  France,  United 
States,  (Thomas  Sammons,  consul  generad),  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Cuba,  Brazil,  Australia,  Japan. 

The  China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.  operates  a  large  fleet 
of  passenger  and  cargo  steamers,  especially  to  all  the 
leading  China  Coast  and  Yangszte  river  ports,  in  addition 
to  services  from  Hongkong  to  the  Philippines,  Siam  and 
Singapore.  The  general  agent  of  the  company  are  Butterfield 
&  Swire,  French  Bund,  Shanghai,  where  the  company's 
chief  wharves  and  godowns  are  situated  and  to  whom  in- 
quiries with  regard  to  carriage  and  transshipment  of  car- 
goes and  passenger  services  should  be  addressed. 
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GllapM  of  Waterfrent 

Harbor  Regulations 

1.  The  term  "vessel"  in  these  regulations  refers  to 
vessels  of  foreign  type.  Regulations  concerning  native 
type  craft  are  embodied  herein  only  in  so  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  their  due  control  when  working  in  connection 
with  foreign  type  vessels.  They  are  regulated  in  other 
respects  by  special  notifications. 

Woosung  Anchorages 

2.  The  anchorage  at  Woosung  for  vessels  of  foreign 
type  are: 

(a)  For  vessels  other  than  those  provided  for  in  (b) 
from  Woosung  lighthouse  to  Woosung  creek,  or  outside 
Woosung  bar. 

(b)  For  vessels  proceeding  to  Shanghai  which  are  not 
lightening;  for  vessels  with  explosives  as  cargo  on  board; 
and  for  vessels  under  quarantine  restrictions;  outside 
Woosung  bar. 

3  A  vessel  anchored  outside  Woosung  bar  shall  be  clear 
of  the  fairway  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  in 
this  respect  must  conform  to  the  directions  of  the  berthing 
officer. 

4.  A  vessel  requiring  to  anchor,  in  anchorage  (a)  shall, 
on  arriving  at  Woosung  spit  buoy,  hoist  the  International 
Code  Flag  N  at  the  fore,  when  she  will  be  boarded  by  the 
berthing  officer,  who  will  direct  her  to  a  proper  berth 

5.  Vessels  in  anchorage  (a)  shall  moor  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  received  from  the  berthing  officer. 

Shanghai  Anchorages 

6.  The  anchorages  for  foreign  type  vessels  are : 

(a)  For  vessels  other  than  those  provided  for  in  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  :  from  the  south  side  of  the  Kiangnan 
arsenal  dock  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  wharf. 

(b)  For  vessels  carrying  explosives:  outside  Woosung, 
as  provided  for  in  Clause  20. 

(c)  For  vessels  carrying  mineral  oil,  turpentine,  spirits 
of  wine,  arrack,  etc. :  below  the  8th  section  on  the  Pootung 
side,  as  provided  for  in  Clause  28. 

(d)  For  vessels  carrying  benzine,  naphtha  and  other 
high  inflammables:  below  the  Cosmopolitan  dock,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Clause  29. 

(e)  For  quarantine  purposes :  Outside  Woosung,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Clause  33. 

7.  Vessels  entering  the  harbor  will  be  boarded  by  a 
berthing  officer,  who  will  direct  them  to  proper  berths. 


8.  River,  coast,  and  mail  steamers  which  have  deter- 
mined berths  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  them  without 
stoppage,  except  as  provided  in  Clauses  20,  28,  29  and 
33  of  these  regulations. 

9.  Four  berths  in  the  Upper  reach  will  be  kept  for  the 
use  of  men-of-war. 

10.  Vessels  shall  moor  in  accordance  with  instructions 
received  from  the  harbor  master,  and  shall  not  shift  their 
berths  without  a  special  permit,  except  when  outward 
bound  after  having  obtained  their  clearance  papers. 

11.  Applications  for  berths  or  for  permission  to  shift 
must  be  made  at  the  harbor  master's  office  by  the  ship 
master,  the  first  officer,  or  the  pilot  in  charge,  when  tfie 
necessary  instructions  concerning  the  berth  will  be  given. 

Navigation     Rules 

12.  Vessels  are  required  to  conform  to  the  International 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea. 

13.  Vessels  shall  not  attempt  to  cross  the  Woosung 
bar  or  pass  through  the  Astraea  channel  when  the  depth 
signal  indicates  less  water  than  a  vessel  is  drawing;  ex- 
cept as  provided  for  in  the  following: 

Note.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  a  greater  depth 
of  water  can  be  obtained  by  following  a  track  which 
cannot  be  indicated  by  the  marks.  Captains  and  pilots 
wishing  for  further  information  than  that  shown  by 
the  depth  signals  should  apply  at  the  harbor  office  at 
Shanghai  or  Woosung,  when  the  draft  in  excess  of 
the  signalled  depth,  that  is  permissible  by  following 
a  stated  track,  will  be  notified. 

14.  Between  Woosung  creek  and  Kajow  creek  no 
steamer  shall  overtake  and  pass  another  steamer,  except 
a  tug  or  a  tug  towing. 

15.  No  steamer  or  other  large  vessel  shall,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  accident,  anchor  between 
Woosung  creek  and  the  Standard  Oil  Compan/s  wharf. 

16.  Vessels  when  passing  conservancy  works  in  course 
of  construction  or  conservancy  craft  engaged  in  dredging, 
etc.,  shall  proceed  at  a  slow  speed. 

17.  Vessels  under  way  to  the  westward  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  wharf  shall  proceed 
at  no  greater  speed  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  vessel 
under  control. 

18.  When  vessels  are  shifting  from  wharves  to  head- 
and-stern  mooring  buoys,  or  vice  versa,  and  when  swing- 
ing at  wharves,  a  black  ball,  four  feet  in  diameter,  must 
be  hoisted  at  the  flagstaff  on  the  >yharf  from  which  the 
vessel  is  shifting,  or  at  which  swinging,  and  no  vessel 
shall  commence  to  shift  or  to  swing  until  such  black  ball 
has  been  hoisted  for  ten  minutes.  The  vessel  whilst  so 
shifting  or  swinging  shall  exhibit  a  black  ball,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  at  the  fore  truck. 

19.  Tow  boats  and  other  craft  towing  within  the  harbor 
limits  must  be  of  sufficient  power  to  maintain  perfect 
control  over  their  tows.  Not  more  than  two  lighters  or 
other  craft  shall  be  towed  abreast. 

Munitions 

20.  Vessels  having  on  board  as  cargo  any  high  ex- 
plosive or  the  specially  prepared  constituents  of  such,  any 
loaded  shells  or  more  than  100  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
any  quantity  of  small  arm  safety  cartridges  in  excess 
of  50,000  rounds,  or  any  other  fixed  ammunition  of  which 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  powder  charges  exceeds  100 
pounds,  shall  anchor  outside  Woosung  and  fly  a  red  flag 
at  the  fore,  and,  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  same, 
they  shall  abide  by  the  instructions  received  from  the 
Customs.  Vessels  having  to  receive  on  board  any  such 
explosives   shall   observe   similar  precautions. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  small  arm  safety  cartridges 
when  carried  in  a  properly  constructed  magazine,  so  fitted 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  flooded  by  a  sea  cock  operated 
from  the  upper  deck,  in  which  case  the  number  of  such 
cartridges  allowed  to  be  carried  is  not  limited. 

21.  Men  of  war  and  other  government  vessels  may, 
on  application  to  the  harbor  master,  be  permitted  to  tsJce 
on  board  or  tranship  explosives  within  the  harbor  limits, 
provided  that  such  explosives  are  handled  only  by  their 
own  crews  under  command  of  an  officer. 
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22.  Any  transfer  by  boat  of  explosives,  arms,  or  ammuni- 
tions must  be  covered  by  a  special  permit,  which  will  be 
issued  at  the  harbor  master's  office  upon  the  owner's 
written  application  giving  the  registered  numbers  of  the 
boats  to  be  thus  employed. 

23.  Vessels  wishing  to  proceed  to  the  Kiangnan  arsenal 
to  discharge  explosive  cargo  will  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
but  they  must  not  come  above  the  limit  specified  in 
Clause  20  of  these  regulations  without  first  obtaining 
permission  of  the  Customs  authorities.  After  taking  ex- 
plosive cargo  on  board  at  the  Kiangnan  arsenal,  vessels 
will  not  be  allowed  to  anchor  between  the  arsenal  and 
Woosung. 

24.  No  lighters  or  other  boats,  except  those  which  have 
permanent  decks  or  coverings,  shall  be  allowed  to  receive 
any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  Clause  20  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  all  such  articles  when  received  on  board  any 
such  lighter  or  boat  must  be  stowed  under  deck  or  within 
the  permanently  closed-in  space. 

25.  Every  craft,  of  whatever  description,  conveying 
explosives  through  any  part  of  the  waters  of  the  port 
shall  exhibit  a  red  flag,  not  less  than  6  feet  by  4  feet, 
at  the  foremast  head,  or  where  it  can  best  be  seen;  and 
in  the  case  of  all  boats  or  lighters  thus  employed  which  are 
not  fitted  with  masts,  the  flag  must  be  exhibited  at  a  height 
of  not  less  than  12  feet  above  the  highest  part  of  the  deck 
or  house. 

26.  No  lighter  or  other  boat  having  explosives  on  board 
shall  be  allowed  to  anchor  or  make  fast  anywhere  between 
Kiangnan  arsenal  and  Black  point,  and  no  lighter  or  boat 
shall  pass  between  these  limits  except  in  the  daytime, 
and  then  only  on  a  fair  tide  unless  propelled  by  steam 
or  towed  by  a  tug. 

27.  The  storage  of  explosives  of  any  sort  shall  not  be 
allowed  an3rwhere  on  or  near  either  shore  of  the  Whang- 
poo  or  its  affluents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shanghai, 
except   with   the  permission  of  the   Customs  authorities. 

Mineral  Oil,  Etc. 

28.  Vessels  arriving  with  mineral  oil,  turpentine,  spirits 
of  wine,  or  arrack  as  cargo  shall  be  berthed  on  the 
Pootung  side  of  the  river  below  the  8th  section  of  the 
harbor  or  alongside  a  Tungkadu  wharf,  or  the  Nanmatou 
wharf,  south  of  the  Tungkadu  dock,  and  there  must  re- 
main until  all  such  cargo  has  been  discharged.  Vessels 
loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so  only  where  it  is  permitted 
to  be  discharged,  and  from  there  proceed  to  sea. 

Vessels,  at  any  wharf,  are  permitted  to  handle  a  quan- 
tity of  kerosene  not  exceeding  50  cases. 

Bulk  oil  steamers  are  required  to  take  all  such  precau- 
tions as  are  customary  in  their  trade. 

29.  Vessels  arriving  with  naphtha,  benzine,  ether,  or 
other  high  inflammables  as  cargo,  shall  not  proceed  above 
the  lower  side  of  the  Cosmopolitan  dock.  But,  on  special 
application  to  the  harbor  master,  vessels  having  on  board 
only  300  or  less  drums  of  65  or  less  imperial  gallons  of 
benzine  will  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  11th  section  and 
land  such  cargo  on  the  Pootung  shore,  below  the  Yang- 
king  creek,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  Clause  30. 
Vessels  loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so  only  where  the  same 
is  permitted  to  be  discharged,  and  from  there  proceed 
to  sea. 

30.  The  storage  of  naphtha,  benzine,  ether,  or  other 
high  inflammables,  in  quantities  exceeding  450  drums  of 
65  imperial  gallons,  is  permitted  only  in  the  lower  section, 
on  •  the  Pootung  shore,  *  below  the  Cosmopolitan  dock. 
But,  on  special  application  to  the  harbor  master,  permis- 
sion may  be  granted  to  store  benzine  in  the  11th  section, 
on  the  Pootung  shore,  below  the  Yangking  creek  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  quantity  does  not  at  any  time  exceed  450 
drums  of  65  imperial  gallons. 

(b)  That  such  drums  of  benzine  be  stored  in  a  godown 
approved  by  the  harbor  authorities. 

31.  No  fires,  for  cooking  or  any  other  purpose,  and  no 
smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  board  any  lighter  or  other 
boat  when  going  alongside  a  vessel  which  has  explosives, 
naphtha,  benzine,  etc.,  on  board,  nor  while  there  are  any 
such  explosives,  naphtha,  benzine,  etc.,  on  board  such 
lighter  or  boat. 


32.  Vessels  having  on  board  as  cargo  calcium,  carbide, 
chlorate  of  calcium,  chlorate  of  potash,  phosphorus,  oil 
of  mirbane,  acid  nitrate,  sulphuric  acid,  sulphur  nitrium, 
sodium  peroxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  other  such  prep- 
arations which  are  required  by  the  insurance  companies 
to  be  carried  on  deck,  shall  be  berthed  on  the  Pootung 
side  of  the  river,  where  such  cargoes  shall  be  stored  only 
in  special  godowns.  Vessels  loading  such  cargo  shall  do  so 
only  where  it  is  permitted  to  be  discharged,  and  from  there 
proceed  to  sea. 

Infectious  Diseases 

33.  Vessels  arriving  from  an  infected  port,  or  having 
any  infectious  disease  on  board  or  any  disease  suspected 
to  be  infectious,  and  vessels  on  board  which  a  death 
has  occurred  during  the  voyage  from  her  last  port  shall, 
as  provided  by  the  quarantine  regulations  for  the  port, 
on  approaching  Woosung  hoist  the  Quarantine  Flag  (In- 
ternational Code  Flag  Q)  at  the  fore,  anchor  outside 
Wbosung  spit  buoy,  and  keep  the  flag  flying  until 
pratique  has  been  granted. 

No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  or  board  such 
vessel  without  a  permit  from  the  harbor  master  or  the  port 
health  officer. 

Conservancy 

34.  No  wharves,  jetties,  pontoons  or  buildings  shall 
be  established,  and  no  reclaiming  or  other  riparian  work 
commenced,  without  the  permission  of  the  Whangpoo 
Conservancy  Board.  Such  permission  is  to  be  applied  for 
through  the  harbor   master. 

35.  No  buoy  shall  be  laid  down  without  the  sanction  of 
the  harbor  master  and  his  approval  of  its  moorings.  Un- 
occupied buoys  must  be  lighted  from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

36.  All  buoys  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  harbor 
master  and,  when  they  are  so  placed  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  vessels,  or  are  not  moored  in  such  a  way 
as  to  economize  berthing  space,  the  harbor  master  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  order  them  to  be  shifted.  In  case  of  refusal 
or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  a  buoy  to  shift 
its  position  as  directed  by  the  harbor  master,  the  latter 
may  cause  it  to  be  removed  at  the  cost  of  the  owners. 

37.  Ballast,  ashes,  garbage,  refuse  spoil  obtained  by 
dredging  or  otherwise,  etc.,  must  not  be  thrown  into  the 
river.  Vessels  wishing  to  discharge  ashes  or  other  refuse 
should  hoist  the  International  Code  Flag  Y  at  the  fore 
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truck,  when  a  licensed  ash  boat  will  attend  and  take  de- 
livery— at  a  fixed  tariflF. 

38.  In  the  case  of  wrecks  within  the  harbor,  or  in  the 
approaches  to  the  port,  which  form  a  danger  to  navigation, 
if  no  active  steps  for  removal  have  been  taken  within  a 
reasonable  time — ^as  specified  by  the  harbor  master — ^tbc 
wreck  will  be  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  Customs  at  the  owner's  expense. 

Miscellaneous 

39.  All  arc  lights  and  other  powerful  lights  on  wharves, 
pontoons,  banks  of  the  river,  and  on  board  vessels  shall 
be  so  screened  or  shaded  riverwards  as  to  avoid  embar- 
rassment to  navigators.  Searchlights  shall  not  be  used 
in  such  manner  as  to  embarrass  navigation. 

40.  The  blowing  of  steam  whistles  or  sirens,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  signalling  in  accordance  with  the  Re- 
gulations for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warning  vessels  of  danger,  is  strictly  forbidden. 

41.  No  vessels  shall  fire  guns,  cannon, .or  small  arms 
within  the  harbor. 

42.  No  vessels  except  men-of-war  shall  use  swinging 
booms.  Swinging  booms  will  be  rigged  in  from  sunset  to 
sunrise. 

43.  All  vessels  .shall  keep  on  board  a  sufficient  number 
of  hands  to  clear  and  pay  out  chain.  The  hawse  must 
always  be  kept  clear. 

44.  Vessels  discharging  timber  overboard,  when  swung 
out  of  line  with  the  direction  of  the  ebb  and  flood  cur- 
rents, shall  have  no  rafts  or  logs  trailing  astern.  When 
the  vessel  is  in  direct  line  with  the  ebb  and  flood  currents, 
rafts  or  logs  may  trail  astern  for  a  distance  of  only  100 
feet  from  the  vessel.  Rafts  or  logs  must  not  be  accu- 
mulated in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct  the  fairway. 

45.  Lighters  and  other  boats  are  not  to  be  made  fast 
to  vessels  in  such  a  manner  or  in  such  numbers  as  to 
interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  other  boats  or  vessels 
through  the  harbor. 

46.  In  case  of  fire  occurring  on  board  a  vessel  in  port  the 
fire  bell  must  be  rung  immediately  by  that  vessel,  and  by 
those  above  and  below  her,  and  the  signal  NH,  Inter- 
national code  ("Fire— want  immediate  assistance") 
hoisted  by  the  burning  vessel,  if  possible,  and  by  those 
above  and  below  her,  during  the  day,  or  the  light  lowered 
and  hoisted  continually  during  the  night.  Notice  should 
immediately  be  given  to  the  river  police  hulk  and  to  the 
nearest  municipal  police  station. 

47.  Vessels  infringing  these  regulations  will  have  their 
entrance,  working,  and  clearance  stopped  by  the  Customs, 
until  such  infringement  is  remedied,  or  will  be  dealt  with 
by  their  national  authority.. 


Notice 

1.  Vessels  allotted  special  numbers  under  the  port  signal 
code  are  requested  to  fly  the  same  on  entering  the  harbor. 

2.  Masters  of  vessels  are  requested  to  furnish  the  har- 
bor master's  office  or  the  coast  inspector's  office  with  any 
information  they  may  possess  relative  to  new  dangers,  such 
as  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  they  may  have  discovered. 

3.  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  any  complaint  to  prefer 
against  a  pilot,  he  should  forward  the  same  in  writing 
to  the  harbor  master. 

4.  At  the  harbor  master's  office  may  be  seen  all  local 
harbor  notifications  and  notices  to  mariners.  These,  as 
well  as  all  notices  pertaining  generally  to  the  China  sea, 
are  also  exhibited  in  the  public  room  at  the  coast  in- 
spector's office. 

5.  Vessels  are  recommended  not  to  sail  or  steam  through 
the  shipping  with  the  tide,  it  being  highly  dangerous  to 
do  so,  especially  during  spring  tides. 

6.  The  following  are  the  call  flags  (port  signals,  China) 
which  are  used  at  Shanghai: 

N — Berthing  officer  wanted. 

h — Customs  officer  wanted. 

G — Doctor  wanted. 

YN — Police  wanted. 

Y — Ash  boat  wanted. 

NH — Fire  or  leak;  assistance  wanted. 

B — Explosives  on  board  as  cargo. 

F — Mail  for  the  Chinese  post  office. 

U — Shanghai  Tug  &  Lighter  Co.'s  towboat  wanted. 

X — Kochien  Transportation  &  Tow-boat  Co.'s  towboat 
wanted. 

R — Shanghai  Waterworks  Co.'s  waterboat  wanted. 

I — French  Waterworks  Co.'s  waterboat  wanted. 

Q — Quarantine. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.  and  the  China  Mutual 
S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  forming  the  well  known  **BIue  Funnel" 
Line,  operate  ocean  services  between  Pacific  Coast  ports 
and  China  and  Japan  in  addition  to  their  Far  Eastern 
services  to  and  from  the  United  States,  United  King^dom 
and  Europe,  via  Panama  and  Suez.  The  cargo  capacities 
of  their  general  freight  carriers  range  from  7000  to  19.000 
measurement  tons.  Butterfield  &  Swire  are  their  Shanghai 
representatives. 

An  exhaustive  report  recently  submitted  by  a  board  of 
hydraulic  engineers  to  the  Whangpoo  Conservancy  Board 
recommends  an  expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  million 
dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  This  plan 
would  involve  as  its  essential  feature  the  conversion  of 
the  harbor  into  a  huge  wet  dock  by  means  of  ship-locks 
at  Woosung,  which  would  provide  accommodation  for 
vessels  drawing  40  to  50  feet.  It  is  also  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  depth  in  the  approaches  of  the  port  by  training 
works. 

Shanghai  has  absorbed  approximately  one-half  of  the 
foreign  trade  carried  on  in  China,  and  its  import  and 
export  business  averages  around  $360,000,000  annually. 


SHIMONOSEKI-MOJI 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  57  minutes  24  seconds 
north,  longitude  130  degrees  56  minutes  9  seconds  cast 

Population:  Shimonoseki  70,000,  Moji  75,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  5  sen  per  ton 
net  register.  Customs,  permits  for  Sunday  and  holiday 
Y.  2  per  hour.  Night  work  Y.  4  per  hour  up.  Other 
charges,  buoy  rent. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  35  sen  per  ton. 
Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  30  sen  per  ton.  Overtime 
cost  per  hour,  50  per  cent  on  above  charges.  C^st  per 
hour  for  general  labor,  15  sen.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton, 
65  sen.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  10  sen  per 
ton;  heavy  lifts,  extra;  demurrage. 

Accommodation :  Open  anchorage  and  four  buoys.  Mini- 
mum depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  5  fathoms. 

Imports:  Machinery,  rails,  etc.,  fertilizers,  iron  ore, 
coal,  raw  cotton,  raw  sugar,  pig  iron,  kerosene,  oil,  ptdp, 
bean  and   oil   cake,  beans,  peas,   wheat,   eggs,   manures. 
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Exports:  Principally  cargo  and  bunker  coal;  cement, 
flour,  cotton,  yarn,  refined  sugar,  piece  goods,  rice,  marine 
products,  glassware,  planks. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Mitsubishi, 
Holme  Ringer  &  Co.,  Samuel,  Samuel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
Japan-European  Line,  Japan-Indian  Line,  Japan-New  York 
Line,  Japan-Pacific  Coast  U.  S.  A.  Line,  Japan-China 
Line,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Japan  Coasting  Service,  Japan- 
South  American  Line,  Japan-Australian  Lme,  Japan-China 
Korea  Coasting  Service,  Nanyo  Yusen  Kumi,  Japan-South 
Seas,  P.  &  O.  and  B.  I.,  European,  Indian  and  China  Serv- 
ices, Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Japan-Calcutta  Line, 
China  Coast  Services ;  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  S.  S.  Co.  and 
allied  lines,  New  York  Vladivostok-Japan  Line,  Japan- 
China-London  Line,  Bank  Line,  Ltd.,  Japan-South-Africa, 
Blue  Funnel  Line  (Alfred  Holt),  Liverpool-China- Japan 
Line;  Eastern  &  Australian  S.  S.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  Java-China-Japan  Line. 

Consular  Representation:  British  Consul,  Norwegian 
Vice  Consul. 


SINGAPORE 

Straits  Settlements 

Position:  Latitude  1  degree  16  minutes  north,  longitude 
103  degrees  49  minutes  east. 

Population:   303,321. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  Roads  to  wharf  and  vice 
versa,  $1.35  per  foot  draft 

Port  Charges :  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  55  cents  per  ton. 
Customs,  nil.  Duty  on  opium,  liquors  and  tobacco  only. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
at  wharf,  30  cents  per  ton ;  in  roadstead,  20  cents  per  ton. 
Overtime,  at  wharf,  $20  per  half  night,  $50  per  whole 
night;  roadstead,  $10  per  half  night,  ^  per  whole  night. 
Li^terage,  cost  per  ton,  50  cents.  Lighterage,  cost  per 
lighter  per  day,  $15  for  50  ton  lighter. 

Accommodation:  Wharves — Singapore  harbor  board's 
wharves  available  at  all  states  of  tide.  Docks — ^The  town  is 
well  off  for  docks.  The  Tanjong  Pagar  Dock  Board  prem- 
ises, which  were  taken  over  from  a  public  limited  liability 
company  by  the  Colonial  government  in  1906  at  a  cost  of 
£3,448,339  fixed  by  arbitration,  lie  about  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  town,  fine  wharves  affording  berthage  for  a 
large  number  of  vessels  at  one  time,  with  sufficient  water 
alongside  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draft  and  protected 
by  a  breakwater  from  the  swell  from  the  roads  and  from 
the  strength  of  the  tides.  There  are  commodious  godowns 
erected  on  the  wharves  for  the  storage  of  goods.  Coal 
sheds,  capable  of  storing  50,000  tons,  adjoin  the  godowns, 
while  hand  cars  on  rails  essentially  aid  the  labor  of  un- 
loading vessels.  The  usual  accompaniments  are  also  to  be 
found — two  graving  docks,  the  Victoria  dock,  450  feet 
long  and  65  feet  broad  at  entrance,  and  the  Albert  dock, 
485  feet  long  and  60  feet  broad  at  entrance — a  machine 
shop,  boiler  and  masting  shears,  etc.  Considerable  improve- 
ments are  now  under  construction,  including  a  railway 
running  from  one  end  of  the  wharves  to  the  other.  The 
New  Harbor  Dock  Company's  premises,  situated  about 
three  miles  further  west,  include  two  docks  of  375  and  444 
feet  in  length,  respectively,  with  sheds,  workshops,  etc. 
They  were  purchased  by  the  Tanjong  Pagar  Dock  Company 
in  1900,  and  were  included  in  the  sale  to  the  government 
in  1906,  as  was  also  the  patent  slip  at  Tanjong  Rhu,  which 
is  429  feet  long  and  76  feet  broad  over  piers.  The  Dock 
Board  has  carried  out  improvements  in  the  docking  and 
wharfage  facilities  of  the  colony  at  a  cost  of  over 
£2,000,000.  The  new  graving  dock,  completed  in  1912, 
is  894  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  sill  of 
34  feet,  measurements  which  make  it  the  largest  dock 
east  of  Suez. 

Singapore  is  the  most  important  port  of  call  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  for  vessels  to  and  from  the  Far  East. 

Precipitation  averages  85.8  yearly. 

Imports :  Cottons,  provisions,  coal,  rice,  hardware,  paper, 
liquors,  opium,  flour,  petroleum,  gunnies. 


Slniapore  Harbor 

Exports:  Tin,  rubber,  gambier,  gutta  percha,  coffee, 
hides,  rattans,  sago  flour,  pepper,  tapioca,  copra,  nutmegs, 
canes,  gums,  M.  O.  P.  shells,  white  and  black  pepper, 
camphor,  gum  elastic,  coffee,  sapan  wood,  shellac,  pre- 
served pineapples. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Adamson, 
Gilfillan  &  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Borneo  Co.,  Boustead  &  Co., 
Guthrie  &  Co.  LtcL  McAllister  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Paterson, 
Simons  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Thomas  W.  Simmons  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  &  O.,  British  India, 
Apcar,  N.  Y.  K.  (Japanese  Mail  Line),  "Nederland"  and 
Rotterdam  Lloyd,  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  Co.  Ltd.,  China 
Mail  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  Inc.,  Mes- 
sageries  Maritimes,  Siam  Steam  Nav.  Co.  Ltd.,  Straits 
Steamship  Co.  Ltd.,  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.  Lid.,  West  Australian 
S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  Burns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Canadian  Pacific 
Ocean  Services  Ltd.,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Royal  Packet 
Navigation  Co.  of  Batavia,  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation 
Co.  Ltd. 

Consular  Representations:  United  States,  (Edwin  N. 
Gunsaulus,  consul  general),  Belgium,  Chile,  China,  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Russia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Spain. 


SKAGWAY 

Alaska 

Latitude  59  degrees  20  minutes  north,  longitude  135  de- 
grees west. 

Population,  1,000. 

Harbor:  At  head  of  Lynn  canal  and  terminus  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Ry.  Entrance  for  Yukon  and  Yukon 
river  points. 

Steamship  Companies:  All  lines  calling  at  Ketchikan 
and  Juneau  call  at  this  port. 

Wharves:  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Ry.  wharf,  used  by  all 
steamship  lines. 


SOERABAIA 

bland  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  7  degrees  11  minutes  51  seconds 
south,  longitude  112  degrees,  44  minutes  21  seconds  east 

Population:  150,198. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  From  $50  according  to  size  and 
draft  of  vessel. 

Port  Charges :  Tonnage,  f .  0.16  per  M3  per  6  months,  to 
be  paid  at  the  first  port  of  call  in  N.  I.  Customs,  for  holi- 
day permits  and  after  office  time,  f.  1  per  hour. 
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Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
f.  0.30  per  ton  for  general  cargo.  Overtime  cost  per  man, 
f.  0.50  for  half  a  night,  f.  0.80  for  a  whole  night.  Cost 
per  day,  general  labor,  f .  1  per  man.  Lighterage  cost  per 
ton,  f.  1.50  for  outward  cargo  and  f.  1.70  for  inward  cargo. 

Accommodation :  Anchorage  in  Roads  in  6  to  10  fathoms, 
basin  capable  of  containing  at  least  20  large  vessels.  New 
harbor  practically  completed  with  quay  space  for  say  a 
dozen  large  steamers.  Draft  at  North  Bar  18^  feet  LWST 
range  3  to  7  feet.  South  Channel  12  feet  range  6  to  10  feet 
Two  floating  cranes,  lifting  capacity  25  and  50  tons.  Gov- 
ernment drydocks. 

Imports :  Cotton  goods,  fancies,  hardware  and  iron  mon- 
gery,  machinery,  potteries,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  provi- 
sions, canvas,  glasswares,  paper,  petroleum,  candles. 

Exports:  Sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  kapok,  tim- 
ber, hides  flour,  rice,  tapioca,  copra. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms :  Burt  Myrtle 
&  Co.,  Geo  Wehry  &  Co.,  Van  Nierop  Co.,  Eraser  Eaton 
&  Co.,  Handel svereeniging  Amsterdam,  Internationale 
Crediet  en  Handelsvereeniging  Rotterdam. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Stoomvaart  Maats- 
chappy  Nederland  and  Rotterdamschfe  Lloyd  to  Holland 
and  New  York;  Ocean  S.  S.  C.  Ltd.  and  China  Mutual 
S.  N.  C.  Ltd.  to  England;  Java-China-Japan  Line  to 
China,  Japan  and  San  Francisco,  British  India  S.  N:  C. 
Ltd.  and  Asiatic  S.  N.  Ltd.  to  British  India,  Koninklyke 
Paketvaart  Maatschappy  in  the  N.  I.  Archipelago,  Singa- 
pore, Penanjr.  and  Australia;  Nanyo  Yusen  Kabushiki 
Kaisha  to  Japan. 

Consular  Representations:  All  principal  powers.  Harry 
Campbell  is  consul  for  the  United  States. 

Soerabaia  occupies  a  strategic  position  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  island  of  Java  acting  as  the  flrst  im- 
portant seaport  for  all  steamers  from  the  east.  The  harbor, 
with  its  sheltered  roadstead,  affords  complete  protection 
against  storms  for  even  the  largest  vessels.  The  island  is 
noted  as  one  of  the  largest  cotton  cloth  markets  in  the 
world,  and  the  heaviest  importations  pass  through  the  port 
of  Soerabaia.  The  extensive  agriculture  operations  carried 
on  throughout  the  district  served  by  the  port  keeps  a  con- 
stant pressure  on  the  demand  for  modern  farm  imple- 
ments. In  the  industrial  field,  shipbuilding  occupies  a  most 
important  place  in  the  activities  of  the  port. 


SOUTH  BEND 

Washington 

Population  about  4,000. 

Latitude  46  degrees  40  minutes  42  seconds  north,  longi- 
tude 122  degrees  24  minutes  west. 

Depth :  Willapa  Harbor  bar,  28  feet.  Depth  at  wharves, 
20  to  30  feet. 

Docks :  City  Dock,  South  Bend  Wharf  Co.,  wharf  with 
warehouse  capacity  500  tons.  Several  lumber  wharves — 
owners,  McCormick  Lumber  Co.,  South  Bend  Mills  & 
Timber  Co.,  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Total  capacity,  7,500,000 
feet. 

Drydocks  and  marine  railways:    None. 

Customs  representative:     Geo.  Devers,  deputy  collector. 

Bonded  warehouses:  None. 

Tug  boat  companies:  Coulter  Tow  Boat  Co.,  T.  H. 
Bell. 

Railroad  connections:  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  Puget 
Sound  &  Willapa  Harbor  Ry.  Co. 

List  of  charges :  Wharfage,  average  10  cents  per  ton. 
Anchorage,  none.  Stevedoring  labor,  50  cents  per  hour,  75 
cents  for  overtime.  Water,  $7.50  for  each  boat.  Cartage 
50  cents  per  ton.    Towing,  Puget  Sound  rates. 

Lumber  manufacturing  and  shipping  forms  the  principal 
industry  of  South  Bend,  and  several  very  large  saw- 
mills are  located  at  tide  water,  with  wharves  and  good 
shipping  facilities.  

SWATOW 

China 

Position:  Latitude  23  degrees  20  minutes  43  seconds 
east,  longitude  116  degrees  39  minutes  3  seconds  north. 


Population:  Estimated  75,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  All  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  $5  per  foot  English  measurement 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  4  mace  per  ton,  available 
4  months  only.  Other  charges,  permits  to  work  at  night, 
Haikwan  Tads  10;  Sunday  or  holiday  permits,  Haikvran 
Taels  20. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging  cargo, 
75  cents  per  100  packages.  Cost  for  general  labor,  80  cents 
per  100  packages.  Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $6 
to  $8. 

Accommodation :  Butterfield  &  Swire  have  four  pontoons 
and  one  buoy;  Jardine,  Matheson  Co.  Ltd.  one  pontoon 
and  one  buoy;  Douglas  S.  S.  Co.,  China  Merchants  S.  S. 
Co.,  Bradley  &  Co.  Ltd.,  O.  S.  K.,  each  one  buoy;  other 
vessels  may  anchor  in  harbor  limits,  where  there  is  ample 
room.  Draft  available,  high  tide,  between  22  and  24  feet 

Imports:  Beancake,  beans,  peas,  cereals,  yarn  and  piece 
goods,  etc. 

Exports :  Sugar,  liquid  indigo,  fruits,  paper,  tea,  tobacco, 
grass  cloth,  earthenware,  etc 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Messrs. 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Butterfield  &  Swire,  Bradley 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  W.  G.  Humphreys  Co.,  Alex  Ross  &  Co., 
Ki  Heng  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Douglas  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd., 
Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow ;  Indo-China  S.  N. 
.  Co.  Ltd.,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Swatow,  Hongkong  and 
Canton;  China  Navigation  Co.,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  Amoy, 
Swatow.  Hongkong,  Canton;  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Hong- 
kong, Swatow,  Amoy  and  Formosa;  Chino-Siam  S.  N. 
Co.  Ltd.,  Hongkong,  Swatow  and  Bangkok  (Siam). 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  United  States 
France,  Japan,  Russia,  Norway. 

Pilotage  Fees 

The  harbor  pilotage  Fees  payable  to  the  pilots  con- 
cerned are  as  follows: 

(a)  Shifting  a  vessel's  berth  to  or  from  any  steamer, 
wharf  or  pontoon,  $20  Mexican  in  full. 

(b)  Taking  a  vessel  to  or  from,  or  shifting  to  or  from 
any  oil  installation  moorings,  vessels  up  to  and  including 
1,500  tons,  Mexican  $15  in  full;  over  1,500  tons,  Mexican 
$25  in  full. 

(c)  Shifting  a  vessel's  berth  in  the  stream,  Mexican  $15 
in  full. 

Weather  and  Storm  Signals 

Typhoon  and  storm  warnings  are  received  from  the 
Zi-ka-wei  Observatory,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  and  will 
be  signalled  at  the  Storm  Signal  Station  of  the  I.  M.  C; 
the  symbols  are  the  same  as  used  by  the  Zi-ka-wei  Ob- 
servatory, Shanghai.  All  weather  telegrams  received  are 
signalled  and  shown  on  the  notice  board  outside  the  harbor 
master's  office;  also  the  latest  pilot  charts  for  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  Should  a  typhoon  be  expected  to 
pass  close  to  Swatow,  a  red  drum  will  be  hoisted  on  the 
Custom's  flagstaff. 

Harbor  Regulations 

1.  The  anchorage  for  foreign  vessels  is  between  T'ta-tau 
point  Kak-chio  point. 

2.  Vessels  entering  the  anchorage  will  be  boarded  by  the 
boat  officer,  who  will  direct  them  to  proper  berths. 

3.  Steamers  having  determined  berths  are  allowed  on 
arrival  to  proceed  to  them  without  stoppage,  unless  they 
have  dangerous  or  explosive  cargo  or  mfectious  disease 
on  board,  in  which  case  they  are  to  be  governed  by  clauses 
9  and  10  of  these  regulations. 

4.  Vessels  are  to  moor  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
received  from  the  harbor  master,  and  not  to  shift  their 
berths  or  remove  from  the  anchorage  without  a  special 
permit,  except  when  outward  bound  and  after  having  ob- 
tained their  clearance  papers. 

5.  Applications  for  berths  or  for  permission  to  shift 
must  be  made  at  the  harbor  master's  office  by  the  agents, 
the  shipmaster,  or  the  pilot  in  charge. 

6.  All  vessels  when  at  anchor  shall,  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise, exhibit  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  and  at  a  height 
from  the  deck  not  less  than  20  feet,  a  white  light  visible 
all  round  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile. 
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7.  Vessels  are  required  to  keep  their  chains  clear,  and 
not  to  have  lines  out  to  buoys,  wharves,  or  other  vessels 
any  longer  than  necessary  when  shifting  their  berths. 

8w  Without  written  permits  from  the  harbor  master  no 
cannon  or  small  arms  shall  be  fired  off  on  board  merchant 
vessels  within  the  harbor  limits. 

9.  Vessels  arriving  at  this  port  and  having  on  board  as 
cargo  more  than  100  pounds  of  gun  powder,  fixed  am- 
munition in  excess  of  20,000  rounds  (or  the  aggregate 
powder  charges  of  which  exceeds  100  pounds),  or  any 
quantity  whatever  of  nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  or  other 
high  explosive,  shall  anchor  not  less  than  one  mile  below 
the  lower  limit  of  the  harbor  and  fly  a  red  flag  (B,  Inter- 
national Code)  at  the  fore  during  daylight,  and  shall 
abide  by  the  instructions  received  from  the  Customs. 

10.  A  vessel  arriving  with  a  contagious  disease  on  board 
shall  stop  below  the  lower  limit  of  the  harbor,  shall  fly 
a  yellow  flag  at  the  fore,  and  shall  allow  no  one  to  dis- 
embark or  come  on  board  without  permission  from  the 
harbor  master's  office. 

11.  Masters  of  vessels  shall  not  permit  ballast  or  ashes 
to  be  thrown  overboard. 

12.  No  buoy  may  be  laid  down  without  the  sanction  of 
the  harbor  master  and  his  approval  of  the  moorings  by 
which  it  is  to  be  held  in  position. 

13.  Buoys  that  are  already  laid  down  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  harbor  master,  and  where  they  are  so  placed 
as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  vessels  through  the  harbor, 
or  are  not  moored  in  such  a  way  as  to  economize  berthing 
space,  the  harbor  master  will  be  at  liberty  to  order  them 
to  be  shifted.  In  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  a  buoy  to  shift  its  position  as  directed  by 
the  harbor  master,  the  latter  may  cause  it  to  be  removed 
at  the  risk  of  the  owners  thereof. 

14.  In  case  of  fire  occurrinff  on  board  a  vessel  in  port, 
her  bell  must  be  rung  immediately  and  the  signal  B  J  F, 
International  Code  ("Ship  on  fire")»  hoisted,  if  possible, 
during  the  day,  or  the  light  lowered  and  hoisted  con- 
tinualhr  during  the  night 

15.  Vessels  infringing  clause  9  of  these  regulations,  by 
coming  within  the  harbor  limits  with  dangerous  or  ex- 
plosive cargo  on  board  in  excess  of  the  quantity  therein 
allowed,  will  be  notified  by  the  harbor  master  to  proceed 
to  an  anchorage  not  less  than  one  mile  below  the  lower 
limit  of  the  harbor,  and  their  entrance,  working,  and 
clearance  will  be  stopped  by  the  Customs  until  this  notice 
is  complied  with.  All  other  vessels  not  occupying  the 
berths  assigned  to  them  as  required  by  the  2nd,  4th  and 
5th  clauses  of  the  above  regulations  are  likewise  liable 
to .  have  their  entrance,  working,  and  clearance  stopped 
by  the  Customs  until  the  harbor  master  reports  them  as 
berthed  in  accordance  with  these  directions. 

Masters  of  vessels  committing  breaches  of  the  other 
regulations  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  consular  authorities. 


1.  A  vessel  approaching  the  port  should,  when  off  Bill 
island,  display  her  house  and  other  distinguishing  flags, 
and  the  flag  denoting  the  name  of  the  port  she  comes  from, 
in  order  that  the  same  particulars  may  be  signalled  from 
the  Custom's  signal  station. 

2.  Masters  of  vessels  are  requested  to  furnish  the  harbor 
master's  office  with  any  information  they  may  possess  rela- 
«tive  to  an^  new  dangers,  such  as  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  that 

may  be  discovered. 

3.  If  the  master  of  a  vessel  has  any  complaint  to  prefer 
against  a  pilot,  he  should  forward  it  in  writing  to  the 
harbor  master. 

4.  At  the  harbor  master's  office  may  be  seen  all  notices 
pertaining  to  the  department,  as  well  as  others  that  are  of 
interest  to  navigators  in  the  "China  Sea. 

Time  Gun 

A  gun  is  fired  at  noon  on  Saturdays;  the  time  ball  is 
hoisted  half  mast  at  5  minutes  to  12  (noon),  to  the  mast 
head  at  1  minute  to  12  (noon),  and  dropped  at  noon. 
The  120  degrees  £.  is  taken  as  die  standard  meridian  for 
noon. 

Position  of  time  ball  staff:  Latitude  23  degrees  21 
minutes  43  seconds  north,  longitude  1 16  degrees  40  minutes 
29  seconds  (7  hours  46  minutes  42  seconds)  east. 


Sanitary  Regulations  for  Foreign-Rigged  Vessels 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  case  of  cholera  (substantiated  by  a 
medical  officer)  occurring  on  board  any  foreign-rigged 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall  forth- 
with hoist  the  yellow,  or  quarantine,  flag  (letter  Q  in  the 
International  Code  of  Signals),  and  shift  his  anchorage 
to  the  quarantine  ground.  On  the  exhibition  of  the  quaran- 
tine flag  the  Customs  authorities  will  immediately  stop 
all  landing  of  shipment  of  merchandise,  personal  effects, 
passengers,  etc.,  from  or  to  the  vessel  concerned. 

2.  While  at  the  quarantine  ground  the  vessel  shall  con- 
tinue to  fly  the  quarantine  flag,  and  she  shall  remain  there 
and  be  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  shore  or 
with  other  vessels  (except  in  so  far  as  such  communica- 
tion may  be  sanctioned  in  writing  by  her  medical  attend- 
ant) until  such  time,  not  exceeding  ten  days  after  the  ter- 
mination of  any  case  of  cholera  on  board,  as  she  shall 
have  been  declared  in  writing  by  her  medical  attendant 
to  be  free  from  disease. 

3.  Such  precautions  in  the  way  of  burning  clothing, 
fumigating,  etc.,  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  medical  officer 
must  be  strictly  carried  out  on  board  the  vessel.  On  no 
account  are  the  evacuations,  clothing,  etc.,  of  a  patient 
to  be  thrown  overboard  without  previous  thorough  dis- 
infection. 

4.  The  quarantine  ground  is  that  portion  of  the  river 
below  the  harbor  limits  which  lies  east  of  a  line  running 
south  from  the  Mud  flat  buoy,  west  of  a  line  running 
south  from  the  Round  fort,  and  north  of  the  fairway  of 
vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  harbor. 


SYDNEY  (See  Port  Jackson) 
New  South  Wales,  Australia 


TACOMA 

Washington 

Population:     U.    S.   government   estimate,    125,000. 

Harbor:  Latitude  47  degrees  15  minutes  15  seconds 
north,  longitude  122  degrees  26  minutes  24  seconds  west. 

Depth  of  harbor:  Average  over  50  fathoms.  Not  less 
than  25  feet  at  any  wharf. 

Harbor  master:     W.  G.  Rowland. 

Mooring  buoys  owned  by  city.    Two. 

Mooring  charges:  For  vessels  over  500  tons,  $2  per 
day. 

U.  S.  Customs  representative:  Wm.  A.  Fairweather, 
deputy  collector. 

Bonded  warehouse:  Milwaukee  Ry..  Broadway  Wrhs. 
Co.,  21st  and  Broadway;  Commercial  Truck  and  Storage 
Co.,  So.  23rd  and  E  St.;  Great  Northern  Ry.,  21st  and 
D  St. 

Customs  brokers:  A.  W.  Thornely  Co..  J.  T.  Steeb  & 
Co.,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Saunders  Ward  &  Co.,  George  S. 
Bush  &  Co.,  Frank  P.  Dow  &  Co. 

The  grand  total  of  imports  and  exports  for  Tacoma 
during  1918  amounted  to  $318,613,938.  and  the  total  cargo, 
2,862,987  tons.  Exports  aggregated  $125,024,855,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  nearly  $50,000,000  or  20  per  cent 
over  1917.  Imports  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  $193,- 
589,083. 

The  leading  items  of  import  exceeding  a  mijlion  dollars 
in  value  were:  Antimony,  ^,053,200;  beans,  $2,624,475; 
braids,  straw,  hemp,  etc.,  $3,()08,166;  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  $1,472,053;  canned  salmon,  406,662  cases,  $3,951,093; 
gunnies,  $1,500,300;  hemp,  $9,039,327;  hides,  all  kinds, 
$4,524,127;  fuel  oil,  $2,335,451;  logs,  255,639.746  ft,  $4.- 
054,295;  oils  for  commercial  uses.  $16,735,510;  ores,  all 
kinds,  $34,668,090;  paper  and  pulp,  $2,316,798;  peanuts, 
$2,745,618;  rubber  and  rubber  products,  $17,878,843;  rice, 
$5,200,057;  rammie  fibre,  $1,107,830;  silk  and  silk  pro- 
ducts, $17,632,026;  tin  slabs,  $9,918,487;  tea,  348,022  pkgs., 
$6,060348;  tobacco,  $8,301,720;  wool,  washed,  and  in 
greases,  $3,785,428. 

Exports:  900  automobiles,  $1,215,833;  cotton,  $17,- 
646,7/0;  drygoods  and  cotton  goods,  $4,191,609;  explosives, 
$2,325,837;    cigarets,    4,141,924,000,    $6,999,499;    electrical 
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foods  and  machinery,  $2,632,888;  fish  cured  and  canned, 
1,319,528;  hardware,  $2,120,540;  flour,  2,160,474  bbls., 
$22,747,555;  iron  and  steel,  $16,922,902;  copper,  $3,019,228; 
lumber,  93,411,078  ft,  $2,519,912;  milk,  $1,145,395;  ma- 
chinery, $8,055,544;  tin  plate,  $5,965,968;  tobacco.  $3,- 
283,471;  oils  for  commercial  use,  $1,626,310;  paper  and 
pulp,  $2,809,378. 

Cargo  tonnage:  1,967,142;  arrivals,  12,414;  reg.  ton, 
4,429,655;  departures,  12,551;  reg.  ton.,  4,413.563. 

Steamship  lines:  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  Baker 
dock;  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Tacoma 
BIdg.;  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Perkins  BIdg.;  Harrison  Line, 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Perkins  BIdg.;  Osaka  Shoshen 
Kaisha,  1017  S.  A.  St. ;  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Milwaukee 
dock;  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  Baker  dock;  Pacific  S.  S. 
Co.,  Perkins  BIdg.;  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Frank 
Waterhouse  &  Company,  Garland  S.  S.  Corporation,  523 
Tacoma  BIdg.,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  523  Tacoma  BIdg. 

Tow  boat  companies :  Tacoma  Tug  &  Barge  Co.,  Taco- 
ma Tug  Boat  Co.,  Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Co.,  Milwaukee 
Tug  &  Barge  Co.,  Foss  Launch  Co. 

Oil  docks:    One,  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Lloyd's  Agent :  John  F.  Lyon,  602  National  Realty  BIdg. 

Railroad  connections:  Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  Great 
Northern  Ry.,  Oregon- Washington  R.  R.  &  N.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry 

Water  Rates:  1,000  cubic  feet,  $3.20;  5.000  cubic  feet. 
$9.50;  7,500  cubic  feet,  $10.75;  10,000  cubic  feet,  $12.00; 
15,000  cubic  feet,  $14.50;  20,000  cubic  feet,  $17.00. 

Shipyards 

Todd  Drydock  &  Construction  Corporation. 

The  Foundation  Company,  Inc. 

Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Company. 

Seaborn  Shipyards  Company. 

Wright  Shipyards  Company. 

Babare  Bros. 

Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Company. 

The  total  output  of  Tacoma's  seven  shipbuilding  com- 
panies in  1918  was  SO  vessels,  the  aggregate  tonnage 
being  197,000  tons.  Of  these,  eight  were  of  steel  con- 
struction, of  7,500  tons  each,  launched  at  the  Todd  yards. 
The  remainder  were  20  wooden  vessels  of  3,000  tons 
each,  built  for  the  French  government;  these  being  an 
auxiliary  steam  schooner  type;  and  22  Ferris  type  vessels, 
each  3,500  tons,  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Corpora- 
tion. 

In  1917  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  shipyard 
industry  in  Tacoma  reached  the  maximum  of  4,500  men. 
This  was  increased  to  nearly  15,000  men  at  the  height 
of  activity  in  the  fall  of  1918.  Prospects  for  1919  in- 
dicate a  continuance  of  the  shipbuilding  activity,  but 
whether  or  not  at  the  same  rate  as  in  1918  will  depend 
upon  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  The 
Foundation  Company  intends  to  convert  its  wooden  yards 
into  a  steel  plant,  and  has  contracts  totaling  $100,000,000 
and  more,  from  the  French  government,  but  cannot  un- 
dertake construction  until  the  federal  government  ap- 
proves the  foreign  contracts. 

Charges 

No  dockage  charge  to  ships  loading  or  discharging. 
Idle  ships,  or  ships  loading  or  discharging  ballast  must 
pay  dockage  (private  rates  arranged). 

Anchorage  free  to  any  ship  paying  the  Customs  ton- 
nage dues. 

Wharfage:  Cargoes  pay  from  2Sc  to  50c  per  ton 
on  all  ordinary  general  cargoes,  lumber,  etc.  Explosives, 
$1  per  ton.  Cattle,  shefep,  hogs,  horses  and  automobiles, 
special  arrangement. 

Coaling.  Done  from  electric  operated  bunkers  via 
chutes  to  ship's  holds  or  bunkers.  There  is  one  large 
bunker  situated  on  west  waterfront  and  owned  by  the 
N.  P.  Ry.  Co.  Capacity,  16,000  tons.  Delivery  can  be  made 
as  fast  as  can  be  received  up  to  500  tons  per  hour. 

F.  Water:  Supplied  by  N.  P.  Ry.  Co.  at  any  of  their 
hydrants  or  dock,  $10  per  ship  to  ship's  hose  From  water 
boats,  5^c  per  gallon.  At  private  docks,  yic  per  gallon 
to  ship's  hose. 


Lighterage:  See  Puget  Sound  Towage  Tariff,  supple- 
ment No.  1,  also  for  tug  boat  companies  and  allied  in- 
terests. Puget  Sound  Tug  Boat  Co.,  doing  all  coastwise 
and  ocean  towing  from  Alaska  to  Panama,  have  an  agency 
in  Tacoma.  They  are  represented  by  Capt  Frank  An- 
drews, 52  Pacific  Cold  Storage  BIdg.,  Northern  Pacific 
dock. 

Wharfs,  Piers  and  Shipyards 

Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. ;  Auto-Marine  Machine  Works ; 
Babare  Bros.  Shipbuilding  Co.;  Baker  Dock  Co.;  Balfour 
Guthrie  Co.;  Dock  No.  1,  Dock  No.  2— Barlow  &  Sons, 
C.  S.;  Buffelen  Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co.;  Crowe  &  Co.,  F. 
T.;  Clear  Fir  Lumber  Co.;  Commercial  Dock  Co.;  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  Railway  Co.— Ocean  Dock,  Dock  No.  2,  Mil- 
waukee Elevator;  Commercial  Lumber  Co.;  Danaher 
Lumber  Co.;  Defiance  Lumber  Co.;  Doud-MacFarlane 
Machinery  Co. ;  Dodge  Mill  Co.,  Ernst ;  Foss  Dock ;  Fran- 
sioli  &  Co.,  P.  J. ;  Foundation  Co.  Shipyards ;  General  Boil- 
ers Co. ;  Glacier  Fish  Co. ;  Gregory-Wintermote  Mill ;  Ham- 
mond &  Co. ;  Independent  Asphalt  Paving  Co. ;  Isley  Lum- 
ber Co. ;  Island  Produce  Co. ;  Kellogg-McConnell  Co. ; 
London  Dock,  U.  S.  Q.  M.  Dept;  Municipal  Dock;  Ticket 
Office,  Baggage  Room,  Freight  Office-^-Moore  &  Co., 
Chas.  O. ;  Milwaukee  Elevator  Co. ;  Marine  Lumber  Co. ; 
North  End  Lumber  Co.;  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.  Co.,  Sound  Dock; 
Bonded  Warehouse  No.  1,  Bonded  Warehouse  No  2 — 
Northwestern  Woodenware  Co.;  Northwestern  Dock;  Old 
Town  City  Dock;  Point  Defiance  Park  Dock;  Puget 
Sound  Lumber  Co.;  Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mills;  Pacific 
Coast  Coal  Co.;  Pacific  Steel  &  Boiler  Co.;  Pacific  Coast 
Gypsum  Co.;  Pacific  Fruit  &  Produce  Co.;  R3ran  Fruit 
Co.;  Russell  Co.,  James;  Sperry  Flour  Co.;  Savage  Sco- 
field  Co.;  Standard  Oil  Co.  Dock;  Standard  Chemical 
Co. ;  Stevens  &  Co.,  Jno.  B.,  U.  S.  Q.  M.  Dept. ;  Seaborn 
Shipyards  Co.,  Outfitting  Dock;  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lum- 
ber Co.  Dock;  Ship  Lumber  Mill  Co.;  Tacoma  Smeltin^T 
Co.;  Tacoma  Grain  Co.;  Tacoma  Steam  Boiler  Works, 
Tacoma  Gas  Co.;  Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.;  Todd  Dry 
Dock  &  Construction  Co. ;  Vermont  Marble  Co. ;  Western 
Fir  Lumber  Co. ;  Wheeler  Osgood  Co.  Saw  Mill ;  Wright 
Shipyards,  Waterway  Mill  Co. ;  Wright  Repair  Co. ; 
West  Coast  Produce  Co. 

Northern  Pacific  Dock:  Length  2,100  feet,  alonjar 
the  waterfront  north  from  what  would  be  the  foot 
of  S.  2nd  St.  On  this  dock  are  three  warehouses.  Be- 
ginning at  the  south  end  of  the  dock,  these  warehouses 
are  as  follows: 

Puget  Sound  Warehouse:  Owned  and  operated  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Dimensions  50  'feet 
by  400  feet  long.  The  southerly  50  feet  of  this  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  wharf  freight  office  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Exclusive  of  this  the  ware- 
house has  floor  space  of  17,500  square  feet  Carrying 
capacity  for  warehouse,  about  3,000  tons.  Warehouse  has 
two  stationary  slips  leading  from  the  front  of  the  dock 
up  into  the  warehouse.  It  is  served  by  one  track  on  the 
inshore  side,  capacity  of  which  is  nine  cars.  Warehouse 
is  elevated  so  that  floor  and  platform  are  on  level  with 
floor  of  cars  on  track.  Depth  of  water,  30  feet  at  -low 
tide. 

Ocean  Warehouse  No.  1:  Owned  by  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Located  250  feet  north  of  Puget 
^und  Warehouse.  Dimensions  80  feet  wide  by  600  feet 
long,  with  a  lean-to  25  feet  wide,  which  gives  warehouse 
a  total  width  of  105  feet.  Floor  space,  63,000  square  feet. 
Carrying  capacity,  about  12,000  tons. 

The  southern  250  feet  of  this  warehouse  is  leased  to 
the  Commercial  Dock  Co.,  and  is  known  as  Commercial 
Dock  No.  2.  This  dock  is  the  Tacoma  terminus  for  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.'s  steamers  in  their  New  York  and  West 
Coast  service;  also  for  the  Kosmos  S.  S.  Co.  in  their 
service  between  this  port  and  European  ports 

Immediately  north  of  Commercial  Dock  No.  2,  the  next 
250  feet  space  is  operated  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry. 
Co.  and  is  used  for  handling  rail  business  in  connection 
with  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Puget 
Sound  ports,  operated  by  the  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  and  the 
Pacific  Alaska.  Navigation  Co.  Also  for  miscellaneous 
ocean  business. 
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The  remainder  of  the  warehouse  building,  or  northerly 
100  feet,  is  partioned  off  for  a  United  States  bonded  ware- 
house, and  is  operated  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 
as  such. 

The  entire  warehouse  is  served  by  two  tracks  on  the 
inshore  side,  and  with  one  track  on  the  water  side. 
Capacity  of  each  track  is  14  cars.  Warehouse  is  elevated 
so  that  floor  and  car  platform  on  inshore  side  are  on 
level  with  floors  of  cars  on  track.  Dock  and  track  on 
water  side  are  on  level  with  warehouse  floor. 

Dock  has  accommodations  for  two  large  steamers,  each 
section  having  overlapping  privileges.  Dock  has  water 
dep^h  of  30  feet  at  low  tide. 

Ocean  Warehouse  No.  2:  Located  about  75  feet 
north  of  Ocean  Warehouse  No.  1.  Owned  and  op- 
erated by  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Dimensions  120 
feet  wide  by  800  feet  long.  Floor  space  96,000  square 
feet.  Carr3ring  capacity  about  20,000  tons.  This  ware- 
house is  the  Tacoma  terminus  of  the  Ocean  S.  S.  Co., 
commonly  known  as  the  **Blue  Funnel  Line"  (Dodwell 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pacific  Coast  agents),  operating  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia, 
via  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Ofient.  Dock  has  accommoda- 
tions for  two  large  ocean  steamers.  Warehouse  is  served 
by  two  tracks  on  the  inshore  side  and  one  track  on  the 
water  side.  Capacity  of  each  track,  20  cars.  Warehouse 
is  elevated  as  Ocean  Warehouse  No.  1.  Dock  has  30  feet 
depth  of  water  at  low  tide. 

Northern  Pacific  Electrical  Coal  Bunkers:  Located 
on  the  waterfront  between  500  and  600  feet  north  of 
Ocean  Warehouse  No.  2.  Structure  is  36  feet  wide  by  416 
feet  long,  and  has  a  storage  capacity  of  16,100  tons  of  coal. 
It  is  served  by  two  tracks  immediately  over  the  bunker 
pockets,  the  coal  being  dumped  direct  from  the  cars  into 
the  pockets.  The  bunker  stands  about  265  feet  back  from 
the  face  of  the  dock  on  which  delivery  tower  is  built. 
Coal  is  conveyed  to  this  tower  through  an  underground 
tunnel  by  conveyor  buckets,  which  are  elevated  by  delivery 
chute  to  suit  the  height  of  steamer  receiving  the  coal.  De- 
livery capacity  of  bunker  is  600  tons  per  hour.  Depth  of 
water  outside  tower,  30  feet  at  low  tide.  Can  now  supply 
ships  of  any  size. 

Tacoma  Grain  Company:  Adjoining  the  bunkers 
on  the  west  with  a  frontage  of  730  feet,  are  the 
elevators  and  mill  of  Tacoma  Grain  Co.,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  21,000  tons  of  wheat  and  cereals.  The  build- 
ings are  built  on  solid  ground  and  set  back  from  the  water 
front  about  100  feet.  Two  mooring  docks  and  towers 
on  the  waterfront  are  connected  with  the  buildings  by 
an  overhead  viaduct  Products  handled  by  belt  conveyors 
with  a  loading  capacity  of  125  tons  per  hour  each;  depth 
of  water  at  low  tide,  40  feet. 

Sperry  Flour  Company:  Joining  the  Tacoma  Grain 
Co.  on  the  west  with  a  frontage  of  800  feet,  are 
the  elevator  and  mill  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  with  a 
storage  capacity  of  40,000  tons  of  wheat  and  cereals.  The 
buildings  are  built  on  solid  ground  and  set  back  from 
the  water  front  about  100  feet.  Two  mooring  docks  and 
towers  on  the  waterfront  are  connected  with  the  build- 
ings with  an  overhead  viaduct.  Products  handled  by  belt 
conveyors  with  a  loading  capacity  of  60  tons  per  hour 
each ;  depth  of  water  at  low  tide,  30  feet. 

Puget  Sound  Flouring  MiHs  Company:  About  425 
feet  west  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  are  the  elevator  and 
mill  of  the  Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mills  Co.  On  the 
water  front  are  the  warehouses  of  about  800  feet  front- 
age. The  mill  and  warehouse  are  connected  by  an 
overhead  viaduct.  Total  storage  capacity  of  about  16,000 
tons.  Loading  capacity  about  200  tons  per  hour.  Two  con- 
veyors. Depth  of  water  at  face  of  dock,  28-30  feet  at  low 
tide. 

Commercial  Dock  No.  1:  Located  at  and  running 
south  from  Commercial  Dock  Bridge.  Owned  by  North- 
em  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  and  leased  to  the  Commercial 
Dock  Co.  Dock  is  700  feet  long  and  has  water  depth 
of  30  feet  at  low  tide.  Dock  carries  warehouse  125  feet 
wide  by  600  feet  long,  with  floor  space  of  75,000  square 
feet.  It  is  served  by  a  depressed  track  on  the  inshore 
side  with  a  capacity  of  11  cars.  Dock  has  six  slips,  three 
of  them  gear  and  three  of  them  floating,  so  that  cargo 


can  be  handled  to  and  from  steamers  at  any  stage  of 
the  tide.  Dock,  is  so  arranged  that  teams  can  enter  ware- 
house and  handle  freight  direct,  or  can  work  at  platform 
on  inshore  side  of  warehouse.  Dock  is  equipped  with 
crane  for  handling  heavy  machinery  or  other  articles. 
This  is  the  Tacoma  terminus  of  the  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.'s 
service  with  California  ports,  and  of  the  Border  Line 
Transportation  Co.,  which  maintains  a  service  to  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  also  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  by  steamer  Morning  Star.  It  is 
also  the  Tacoma  terminus  of  steamers  operating  to  and 
from  Alaska  ports. 

Northern  Pacific  Sound  Dock:  Located  just  north 
of  Commercial  Dock  No.  1  and  has  a  water  depth  of 
35  feet  at  low  tide.  It  has  a  warehouse  floor  space 
of  25,000  square  feet,  with  an  overlapping  privilege 
for  berthing,  which  will  accommodate  any  ocean-going 
steamers.  It  is  served  with  a  depressed  track  on  the 
back  of  the  house  and  water  track  on  the  face,  enabling 
them  to  handle  lumber  to  advantage  direct  from  cars  to 
ship.  This  dock  is  used  as  the  Tacoma  terminal  for 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  in  their  New  York  a^d  West  Coast 
service;  also  for  the  Kosmos  S.  S.  Co.  to  European 
ports.  ^ 

Baker  Dock:  Located  50  feet  south  of  Commercial 
Dock  No.  1.  Owned  by  Northern  Pacific  Ry  Co., 
and  leased  to  the  Baker  Dock  Co.  Has  a  water  depth 
of  30  feet  at  low  tide.  Carries  a  warehouse  125 
feet  wide  by  400  feet  long,  with  a  floor  spacQ  of  49,500 
square  feet  Warehouse  is  served  by  one  track  on  the 
inshore  side,  with  a  capacity  of  nine  cars.  Warehouse 
is  elevated  so  that  the  floor  and  platform  between  it  and 
track  are  on  level  with  floors  of  cars  on  track.  There 
are  two  stationary  slips  reaching  from  front  of  dock 
up  into  warehouse. 

The  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  have  10  steamers  each  week  run- 
ning regularly  between  Tacoma  and  California  ports. 

The  American-Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.  have  a  steamer 
scheduled  for  sailing  every  five  days  from  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  New  York. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.  have  a  steamer  every  12 
days  for  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Line  has  a  steamer  each  week  carry- 
ing freight  from  San  Francisco  only. 

Balfour  Dock:  Located  about  40  feet  south  of 
Baker  dock.  Owned  by  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  and 
leased  to  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  Dock  is  1,100  feet  long 
and  has  a  water  depth  of  27  feet  at  low  tide.  It  carries 
a  warehouse  125  feet  wide  by  1,100  feet  long,  with  a 
floor  space  of  137.500  square  feet.  Warehouse  is  served 
by  two  tracks  on  the  inshore  side,  each  having  a  capacity 
of  23  cars.  Warehouse  is  elevated  above  level  of  tracks, 
the  same  as  Eureka  dock.  It  is  equipped  with  one  float- 
ing slip,  so  that  cargo  can  be  delivered  to  or  taken  from 
steamers  at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  About  100  feet  width 
on  the  inshore  side  of  warehouse  is  built  on  solid  g^round, 
with  tonnage  capacity  limited  by  space  alone.  The  side 
of  warehouse  outside  of  this  is  built  over  the  water,  and 
carrying  capacity  limited  to  800  pounds  to  the  square 
foot. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  are  agents  for  the  Harrison 
line  of  steamers,  which  operate  between  European  ports 
and  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  These 
steamers  have  no  regular  schedule,  but  average  about  one 
a  month.  Dock  has  grain  cleaning  plant  with  daily  capac- 
ity of  from  700  to  1,000  tons,  and  with  storage  bin  capacity 
of  600  tons  bulk  grain.  The  Charles  Nelson  Co.  and  Mat- 
son  Navigation  Co.  also  use  this  dock. 

London  Dock:  Located  immediately  south  of  and 
adjoining  Balfour  Dock.  Owned  by  Northern  Pacific 
Ry.  Co.  Has  water  depth  of  Z!  feet  at  low  tide.  Dock 
carries  a  warehouse  125  feet  wide  by  400  feet  long,  with 
a  floor  space  of  49,500  square  feet.  The  carrying  capacity 
of  about  three-quarters  of  this  space,  towards  the  back, 
which  is  built  on  solid  ground,  is  only  limited  by  the  space ; 
that  of  the  balance  of  the  floor  space  is  limited  to  800 
pounds  to  the  square  foot.  Warehouse  is  served  by  two 
tracks  on  the  inshore  side,  each  with  a  capacity  of  nine 
cars.  Warehouse  is  elevated  above  level  of  tracks,  the 
same  as  Eureka  dock.  Warehouse  is  equipped  with  grain 
cleaning  plant,  having  a  bin  capacity  of  SCO  tons. 
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Northwestern  .  Dock:  Located  immediately  south 
of  and  adjoining  London  Dock.  Owned  by  North- 
ern Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Has  water  depth  of  27  feet  at  low 
tide.  Dock  carries  a  warehouse  125  feet  wide  by  360 
feet  long,  with  a  floor  space  of  45,000  square  feet  The 
carr3dng  capacity  of  about  three-quarters  of  this  space, 
towards  the  back,  which  is  built  on  solid  ground,  is  limited 
only  by  the  space ;  that  of  balance  of  floor  space  is  limited 
to  800  pounds  to  the  square  foot  Warehouse  is  served 
by  one  track  on  the  inshore  side,  with  a  capacity  of  seven 
cars.  Warehouse  is  elevated  above  level  of  track  the 
same  as  Eureka  dock. 

Dock  is  equipped  with  one  gear  slip,  so  that  cargo  can 
be  handled  to  and  from  steamers  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 
The  Northern  Grain  &  Warehouse  Co.  use  this  dock  and 
warehouse  for  their  own  grain  business. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co.:  Com- 
pany operates  two  docks,  one  of  which  is  175  feet 
wide  by  940  feet  long,  the  other  is  175  feet  wide 
by  1,000  feet  long.  Dock  is  served  by  an  unobstructed 
waterway  leading  out  of  the  bay,  215  feet  wide,  by  2,000 
feet  long,  and  has  a  depth  of  35  feet  at  low  tide  and  51 
feet  at  high  tide,  which  gives  ample  depth  for  any  trans- 
Pacific  vessels.  Two  tracks  on  the  waterside  run  the 
full  length  of  the  dock  for  handling  freight  direct  from 
car's  to  steamer.  A  submerged  track  running  through  the 
center  of  the  dock  for  a  distance  of  440  feet,  which  per- 
mits unloading  or  loading  shipments  into  warehouse  at 
very  little  expense. 

On  the  land  side  of  the  docks  there  are  four  tracks 
running  the  full  length  of  docks,  also  used  for  loading 
and  unloading.  In  addition  to  the  dock  proper  there  is 
a  platform  extending  beyond  the  dock  for  a  distance  of 
360  feet,  which  gives  a  frontage  of  1,300  feet  and  makes 
it  possible  to  handle  four  to  five  steamers  at  the  same 
time. 

Milwaukee  Grain  Elevator:  Operated  by  Milwaukee 
Elevator  Co.  On  the  north  side  of  the  waterway  is  the 
grain  elevator,  500  feet  long  and  175  feet  wide  with  addi- 
tional dock  front  of  100  feet.  This  elevator  has  a  capacity 
of  106,000  bushels  of  bulk  grain  and  994,000  bushels  of 
sacked  grain  with  additional  track  storage  for  250  cars. 
The  elevator  is  modern  in  equipment  and  capable  of  load- 


ing to  vessels  at    the    rate  of  7,000    bushels    per    hour. 
Thirty-five  feet  water  at  low  tide. 

Three  hundred  feet  to  the  east  is  the  lumber  dock,  SOO 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide  with  a  yardage  capacity  of 
200  cars. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  lumber  dock  which  can 
accommodate  as  many  as  four  vessels  at  one  time,  but 
to  permit  loading  the  four  at  the  same  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  load  one  at  each  end  and  two  along  side. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  company  also  maintains 
a  gridiron  and  transfer  bridge  with  adjustable  apron, 
used  for  making  delivery  of  carloads  to  barges  plying 
between  various  Sound  ports. 

Rates  for  wharfage,  storage,  etc.^  are  the  rates  in  effect 
at  Seattle. 

Company  exchanges  with  any  and  all  steamers  arrivmg 
at  the  Port  of  Tacoma. 

Foreign  Consuls 

British :    John  F.  Lyon,  602  National  Realty  Bldg. 

Chilean:     Luis  A.  SanUnder,  129  Perkins  Bldg. 

France:     A.  C.  Marconnier. 

Guatemala :    J.  T.  Steeb,.  Tacoma  Bldg. 

Norwegian:    Ole  Granrud,  408  Berlin  Bldg. 
Exporters  and  Importers 

American  Trading  Co.,  Pacific  Coast,  2133  Commerce 
St. 

Balfour.  Guthrie  &  Co.,  308  Perkins  Bldg. 

Hans  Heidner,  Perkins  Bldg. 

Thomson  &  Stacy  Co.,  Berlin  Bldg. 


TAKAO 

Formosa 

Position :  Latitude  22  degrees  4  minutes  north,  longitude 
120  degrees  2  minutes  east. 

Population:    16,000. 

Accommodation :  Entrance  26  feet,  channel  to  inner  har- 
bor 24  feet,  area,  140  acres.  ST.  rises  4  feet.  From  May  to 
October  anchorage  outside  is  not  safe.  The  harbor  has  a 
3.000-foot  quay  wall,  two  15-ton  and  ten  2-ton  cranes. 
Fresh  water,  40  tons  an  hour  at  wharf,  15  sen  per  ton. 
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Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  5  sen  per  reg,  ton.  Com- 
mutation, 20  sen  per  annum.  Buoys  and  cranage  free ;  elec- 
tric power,  yen  1.86  per  hour.  Coolies  on  board,  24  sen  per 
ton  cargo.  Lighterage,  80  sen  per  ton,  and  coolies  dis- 
charging to  wharf,  50  sen  per  ton. 

Imports:  Cement,  machinery,  fertilizers,  flour,  cotton, 
tissues,  drugs. 

Exports:  Sugar,  rice. 

Takao  is  a  treaty  port,  and  is  located  on  the  south- 
western coast 


TALCAHUANQ  (Concepcion  Bay) 
Chile 

The  best  harbor  on  the  Chilean  coast 

Talcahuano  is  the  largest  port  of  the  province  of  Con- 
cepcion and  lies  on  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  the  same 
name.  The  shipping  is  of  considerable  importance  as  it 
carries  the  commerce  of  Concepcion,  the  capital  of  the 
province. 

Position:  Latitude  36  degrees  42  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 73  degrees  5  minutes  west 

Population:  16,000. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory,  $60  currency  in  and  out 

Port  Charges:  Mooring  and  unmooring,  3  cents  c.  cy. 
reg.  ton. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  coal,  80  cents 
c.  cy.  per  ton.  Overtime,  $1.  Cost  for  general  labor, 
$9  day. 

Accommodation:  Anchor  in  6  fathoms,  one-third  mile. 
Steamers  discharge  700  to  800  tons  daily.  Weights  to 
40  tons  lifted.  Well  protected  from  winds.  Steamers 
stopping  48  hours  obliged  to  moor.  Custom  house  mole 
has  8  cranes,  2  tons  each,  one  lifting  30  tons.  Other  moles. 

Imports:     Coal,  machinery  and  merchandise. 

Exports :  Mineral  products,  gold,  silver,  copper,  mangan- 
ese, chinchilla  skins. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port :  P.  S.  N.  Co.,  C.  S.  A.  V., 
Straits  Service. 

Government  owns  two  drydocks  and  one  floating  dock. 
Dimensions  of  drydocks,  600x70x30  feet,  800x116x36  feet 
Floating  dock,  216x42  feet 


TALTAL 

Chile 

Position:  Latitude  25  degrees  25  minutes  south,  lon- 
gitude 70  degrees  39  minutes  west 

Population:  12,000. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  $12  per  1,000 
qntls.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  tonnage  system,  $1.10  per 
ton.  General  labor,  $8  to  $9  per  day. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage  in  10  fathoms,  half-mile 
out.  A  mole,  several  cranes  and  fair  facilities  for  load- 
ing and  unloading;  200-250  tons  unloaded  daily. 

Imports:    Coal,  general  merchandise. 

Exports:     Nitrates,  metals,  copper. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  S.  N.  Co.,  C.  S.  V. 
A.,  other  lines  come,  but  irregularly. 


TAMSUI 
Formosa 

Position:  Latitude  25  degrees  5  minutes  north,  longi- 
tude 121  degrees  2  minutes  east. 

Population:  6,000. 

Pilotage:  Under  1,000  tons  gross,  28  yen,  inwards 
and  outwards;  over  1,000  tons  gross,  max.  36  yen;  4  yen 
additional  at  night. 

Port  charges:  Harbor  dues.  5  sen  reg.  ton.  Consular 
fees,  6.25  yen.  Commuted  narbor  dues  for  one  year 
may  be  paid,  20  sen  reg.  ton.  Wharfage,  no  charge. 
Discharging  kerosene  and  packages  of  same  size.  1  sen; 
larger,  in  proportion,  8c  per  ton  for  coolie  hire  on 
board;  heavy  goods,  10c  per  ton. 


Accommodation:  Most  modern  facilities  in  the  island. 
Vessels  anchor  in  river  as  anchorage  off  harbor  is  un- 
safe. HW.  on  bar,  IS  feet  NT.  Cargo  is  unloaded 
on  lighters  in  stream;  1,000  ton  vessels  can  discharge 
at  wharf.     Fresh  water,  3^d.  ton. 

Imports:  Oil  cake,  machmery,  kerosene,  piece  goods, 
flour,  opium. 

Exports:   Sulphur,  camphor,  tea,  rice. 

Largest  port  of  Northern  Formosa,  at  entrance  of 
Tamsui  river. 


TANDJONG-PRIOK 

bland  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  7  degrees  4  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 112  degrees  44  minutes  east. 

Population:    188,550. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Vessels  of  1,500  cub.  meter, 
fl.  5;  every  additional  1,000  cub.  meter  fl.  5  inwards  or 
outwards. 

Port  Charges:  Buoy  dues,  fl.  3  for  each  buoy  per  24 
hours.  Quay  dues,  fl.  0.04  per  meter  for  each  hour. 
Wharf  dues,  fl.  0.03  per  meter  for  each  hour.  Light 
dues  and  Dutch  Harbor  and  anchorage  dues,  fl.  0.16 
per  M3.  per  6  months,  to  be  paid  at  the  flrst  port  of 
call;  valid  for  all  ports.  Customs,  fl.  20  (ni^ht  and 
holiday  permits)  for  each  gate  where  cargo  is  being 
handled. 

Stevedoring:  Loading  cargo,  fl.  0.45  per  ton  of  40 
cubic  feet  (day),  fl.  0.65  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  (night). 
Discharging  cargo  and  stowing  in  godown,  fl.  0.80  per 
ton  of  40  cubic  feet  (day)  fl.  1.20  per  ton  of  40  cubic 
feet  (night).  5%  to  be  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
and  an  allowance  of  20%  is  made  on  the  quantity  of 
cargo  for  broken  stowage.  Lighterage,  fl.  1.50  per  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet  from  Batavia  (outward),  fl.  1  per  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet  from  Tandjong-Priok  (outward).  Cost 
per  day  for  general  labor,  fl.  1  per  man. 

Accommodation:  The  port  of  Tandjong-Priok  is  in 
communication  with  Batavia  by  railway  and  by  canal. 
The  outer  harbor  is  formed  by  two  piers  1,850  metres 
long,  the  entrance  is  125  metres  wide  and  the  depth  is 
8  metres.  The  inner  harbor  has  a  quay  1,1(X)  metres 
long  and  175  metres  wide,  the  water  has  a  depth  of  7J4 
metres.  There  are  extensive  accommodations  for  coal- 
ing. The  new  harbor  is  practically  completed  with 
quay  space  for  about  10  large  steamers. 

Dry  Dock:  Length  of  dock  324  feet,  breadth  in  the 
clear  67  feet,  maximum  draft  22  feet,  dead-weight 
lifted  4,(XX)  tons.  Floating  dock,  which  can  be  tilted 
to  examine  a  propeller  should  the  vessel  be  heavier 
than  4,000  tons  deadweight.  The  dock  is  situated  in 
the  harbor  of  Tandjong-Priok  and  is  provided  with  the 
required  buoys  to  ensure  safe  mooring.  The  work- 
shops in  connection  with  the  dock  are  suitable  for  all 
the  usual  repairs  to  steam  and  sailing  vessels.  Foundry 
capable  of  turning  out  castings  up  to  five  tons.  A  large 
stock  of  material  always  on  hand.  25-ton  crane  on  the 
premises. 

Imports:  Provisions,  cotton  goods,  fancies,  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

Exports:  Tea,  rubber,  cocoa,  damar,  hides,  fibre,  pep- 
per, tin,  citronella  oil,  tapiocas,  etc. 

Steamship  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Stoomvart  My. 
"Nederland"  and  Roterdamsche  Lloyd  to  Holland  and 
New  York;  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.  and  China  Mutual 
S.  N.  Co.  to  United  Kingdom;  Java-China-Japan  Line 
to  China,  Japan  and  San  Francisco;  Nanyo  Yusen  Ka- 
bushiki  Kaisha  Ltd.  to  Hongkong  and  Japan;  Konin- 
klyke,  Paketvaart  Maatschappy  in  the  N.  I.  Archipelago, 
Singapore,  Penang,  and  Australia. 

Consular   Representation:    All   the  principal   powers. 

Names  of  Import  and  Export  Firms:  Import — Maat- 
schappy voor  Uitvoer  en  Commissiehandel,  Burt  Myrtle 
&  Co.,  Geo.  Wehry  &  Co.,  Indische  Handels  Co.  Ex- 
port— Amsterdam  Batavia  Handelsvereeniging,  Mac- 
laine,  Watson  &  Co.,  Boasson  &  van  Overzee. 
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TAURANGA 

New  Zealand 

Customs  port  146  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 

Position :  Latitude  Z7  degrees  36  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 176  degrees  ll  minutes  east 

Port  charges.  Vessels,  lj4d  per  net  reg.  ton  per  day; 
goods,  inwards  and  outwards,  1/  per  ton.  Harbor  rate, 
3d  per  ton  landed  on  wharves.  Berthage,  J4d  per  ton 
per  day. 

Accommodation:  Landlocked  harbor,  with  a  depth  of 
19  feet  LW.  at  entrance.  Depth  at  man-o'-war  anchorage, 
6%  fathoms  LW.  Vessels  drawing  16  feet  can  cross  sand- 
spit  in  harbor  at  high  tides,  and  berth  at  either  of  two 
wharves. 

Imports:  General. 

Exports:    Dairy  produce,  flax,  fish,  maize,  fruit. 


TIENTSIN 
China 

Position:  Latitude  39  degrees  7  minutes  3  seconds 
north,  longitude  117  degrees  12  minutes  34  seconds 
west. 

Population:    950,000,  including  suburbs. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory  but  advisable.  Outside 
bar  to  inner  anchorage  at  Taku,  $3.13  per  foot  per  sailing 
vessels.  Steamer  or  vessels  in  tow,  $2.50.  Inner  anchor- 
age at  Taku  to  Tientsin,  $3.75  for  sailing  vessels:  stea- 
mers $3.13. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  Mex.  $0.04*;/^ 
per  reg.  ton  mooring  fees  at  Bund;  $35  per  vessel  Bund 
rent.  River  dues  1/5  per  cent  H.  K.  $0.20  per  ton. 
Tonnage  dues,  vessels  under.  150  tons  register  H.  K. 
$0.20  per  ton.  vessels  over  150  tons  register  H.  K.  $0.80 
per  ton.  Other  charges,  night  permits  and  Sunday  per- 
mits, 6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  H.  K.  $20. 

Accommodation:  Wharves  occupied  only  by  coast- 
ing vessels.  Two  dry  docks  for  ligjhters  only,  steamers 
would  have  to  be  beached  for  repairs.  Vessels  over  300 
feet  in  length  can  only  reach  TongKu.  Highest  high 
water  during  1916  on  Taku  bar  18  feet  9  inches;  lowest 
high  water  during  1916  on  Taku  bar  13  feet  9  inches. 

Imports:  Piece  goods,  gunnies,  timber,  flour,  rice,  oil, 
hardware,  machinery. 

Exports:  Wool,  skins,  furs,  bristles,  strawbraid,  lin- 
seed, cotton,  carpets. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  William  Forbes  &  Co.,  Macken- 
zie &  Co.  Ltd.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Collins  &  Co.,  Liddell 
Bros.  &  Perrin,  Cooper  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co. 
Ltd.,  China  Navigation  Co.,  The  China  Merchants  S. 
N.  Co.,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha.  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha; 
Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Dairen,  Tsingtau,  Hongkong,  Canton, 
Swatow,  Kobe,  Yokohama. 

Consular   Representation:      British,    French,    Italian, 

Japanese,  United  States,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Denmark. 

Distance  from  Taku  bar  to  Tientsin,  36  miles  by 
river.  Distance  from  Taku  bar  to  TongKu,  14  miles 
by  river.  The  winter  here  is  very  severe,  heavy  ice 
forming  in  the  Gulf  of  Pe  Chili.  Vessels  coming  to  this 
port  in  the  winter  must  always  be  liable  to  encounter 
ice.  Chinwangtao  is  considered  an  **icefree  port"  and 
can  berth  vessels  of  18  feet  draft.  The  River  Pei  Ho 
is  considered  closed  by  ice  from  about  December  15  to 
end  of  February. 

Taku  Bar  and  Tientsin  Achorage 

Vessels  of  24  feet  draft  may  lie  nearly  in  their  own 
draft  of  water  about  8H  miles  from  the  forts,  the 
mud  being  very  soft,  so  that  they  could  ground  at  L.  W. 
The  best  position  is  at  that  distance,  S.  E.  by  E.  of  the 
South  Cavalier,  about  4>3  miles  from  the  bar.  The 
holding  ground  is  excellent.  The  anchorage  is  a  wild 
one  in  winter;  at  that  period  ships  cannot  anchor  there 


at  all  owing  to  the  ice.  Sometimes  vessels  anchor  in 
their  own  draft  of  water,  for  the  mud  is  very  soft, 
and  if  the  water  sets  in  from  seaward  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  raised,  whilst  with  off-shore  winds,  the  sea 
is  always  smooth.  The  difference  between  the  level 
of  H.  W.  spring  tides  with  a  southeasterly  wind,  and 
L.  W.  springs  with  a  northwesterly  wind  is  12j/^  feet, 
the  spring  rise  being  10  feet. 

Tides 

It  is  H.  W.  F.  &  C.  at  the  bar  at  3h.  30m.;  spring  rise 
about  10  feet,  neaps  754  feet.  The  actual  time  of  H.  W- 
sometimes  varies  as  much  as  1%  hours  from  the  com- 
puted time,  but  seldom  at  springs.  As  soon  as  the  flats 
are  covered,  the  stream  sets  across  the  bar  along  the 
coast  nearly  parallel  thereto,  the  flood  running  north- 
ward, the  ebb  southward,  about  2  knots  at  springs  and 
one  knot  at  neaps.  On  the  bar  the  stream  is  always 
weak.  The  influence  of  the  direct  tides  in  and  out  is  not 
felt  on  the  bar  except  towards  L.  W.,  when  the  stream 
is  confined  within  the  mud  banks.  Outside  the  bar 
the  flood  sets  north,  the  ebb  S.S.E.  The  tides  are  sub- 
ject to  great  irregularities.  North  and  N.W.  winds  re- 
tard the  flood  and  diminish  its  rise;  east  and  S.  £.  winds 
increase  the  rise  and  retard  the  ebb.  Slack  water  some* 
times  lasts  3  to  4  hours  at  neaps. 

At  Tientsin,  H.  W.  is,  on  an  average,  3^  to  4  hours 
later  than  at  Taku  bar.  The  tide  takes  from  3  to  4^4 
hours  to  rise. 

A  considerable  strength  of  flood  may  be  expected  in 
the  Tientsin  reach  until  the  freshets  commence  in  Au- 
gust, the  flood  running  from  2  to  3  knots  at  springy, 
while  the  rise  and  fall  is  from  5  to  6  feet.  At  neaps  the 
flood  is  weaker  and  the  rise  and  fall  from  3  to  4  feet. 

When  there  is  flood  tide  in  the  Tientsin  reach  the 
following  signals  are  shown  from  a  crane  near  the 
head  of  the  signal  mast  at  harbor  master's  office:  by 
day,  a  black  ball  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  by  night  a  red 
light. 

Harbor  Regulations 

1.  The  term  "vessel"  in  these  regulations  refers  to 
vessels  of  foreign  type.  Regulations  concerning  native 
t3rpe  craft  are  embodied  herein  only  insofar  as  is 
necessary  for  their  due  control  when  working,  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  type  vessels.  They  are  regulated 
in  other  respects  by  special  notifications. 

2.  The  control  of  the  harbor  authorities  of  the  Port 
of  Tientsin  extends  from  above  the  International  bridge 
to  three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  12-foot  contour 
of  the  Taku  bar. 

Anchorages 

3.  The  anchorages  for  foreign-type  are: 

(a)  For  vessels  other  than  those  provided  for  in  (b) 
and  (c): 

At  Tientsin,  from  the  International  bridge  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Belgian  concession. 

At  Tangku,  from  the  upper  end  of  the  China  Mer- 
chants Steam  Navigation  Company's  wharf  to  the  North 
Fort. 

Outside  the  bar,  from  the  12-foot  contour  to  three 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

N.  B. — When  vessels  are  of  too  deep  a  draft  to 
enter  the  channel  across  the  bar,  or  when  they  have 
only  passengers  to  land,  or  a  trifling  amount  of  cargo 
to  handle,  they  may  obtain  special  permission  to  work 
outside  the  Taku  bar  on  application  in  writing  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs  through  their  agents. 

(b)  For  explosives,  in  Powder  Reach,  Tangku,  or 
outside  Taku  bar  and  clear  of  other  shipping. 

(c)  For  quarantine  purposes,  outside  the  bar. 

4.  Vessels  entering  the  harbor  will  be  boarded  by 
an  officer  deputed  by  the  harbor  master,  who  will  direct 
them  to  proper  berths. 

5.  Swinging  berths  shall  be  kept  clear  of  craft  in 
order  to  be  always  available  for  use. 

6.  Vessels  shall  moor  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  harbor  master^  and  shall  not  shift  their  berths 
without  a  special  permit,  except  when  outward  bound. 
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7.  Application  for  berths  or  for  permission  to  shift 
must  be  made  at  the  harbor  master's  office  at  Tientsin 
or  at  Tangku,  according  to  the  anchorage  in  which  the 
vessel  concerned  is  berthed,  and  the  necessary  in- 
structions concerning  the  berth  will  be  given.  If  a 
vessel  be  instructed  by  the  harbor  master  to  shift  its 
berth,  it  shall  do  so. 

Navigation  Rules 

8.  For  a  distance  of  1,500  feet  on  either  side  of  the 
center  line  of  the  Bar  channel  from  1%  miles  to  sea- 
ward of  the  Outer  buoy  to  the  I>eep  hole,  the  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Rules  (A),  given  herein,  are  to  be 
observed. 

9.  From  the  Deep  hole  to  Tientsin  the  Special  Navi- 
gation Rules  (B),  given  herein,  are  to  be  observed. 

10.  The  provisions'of  the  International  Regulations 
for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea  are  operative  in  the 
Haiho  and  its  approaches  except  insofar  as  they  are 
modified  by  the  Special  Navigation  Rules  referred  to 
in  Article  8. 

11.  In  Tientsin  a  vessel  must  not  leave  her  berth 
or  attempt  to  swing  round  while  another  vessel  is 
passing   through  or  entering  the  anchorage. 

12.  Vessels  are  forbidden  to  go  at  such  speed  in  the 
river  as  renders  their  wash  dangerous  to  steamers  lying 
alongside  the  bund  or  wharves,  or  to  properly  laden 
cargo  boats  and  sampans.  When  properly  authorized 
slow  boards  are  erected  (or  an  International  Code  Sig- 
nal to  the  same  effect  is  made),  vessels  must  go  at  such 
speed  only  as  is  necessary  to  keep  them  under  com- 
mand. 

The  erection  of  slow  boards  is  compulsory  for  all 
stationary  points  at  which  slow  speed  on  the  part  of 
steamers  is  desired,  such  as  wharves  and  pumping 
stations. 

Munitions 

13.  Vessels  arriving  at  this  port  and  having  on  board 
as  cargo  dynamite  or  other  explosives,  in  whatever 
quantity,  loaded  shells,  more  than  100  pounds  of  gun- 
powder, any  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition  in  excess  of 
20,000  rounds  or  the  aggregate  powder  charges  of  which 
exceed  100  pounds,  and  vessels  having  received  on 
board  as  cargo  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles  must  either 
anchor  outside  the  Bar  clear  of  shipping,  or  in  Powder 
Reach  above  Tangku,  and  remain  there  until  special 
permission  has  been  granted  to  discharge  or  to  leave 
their  moorings,  and  such  explosives  must  be  stored  in 
the  Government  Explosive  Godowns  off  Powder  Reach 
if  not  moved  within  48  hours. 

14.  Every  craft,  of  whatever  description,  conveying 
explosives  or  dangerous  or  inflamable  goods  through 
any  part  of  the  port  shall  exhibit  a  red  flag  by  day 
and  a  red  light  at  night  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  at  a 
height  of  not  less  than  12  feet  above  the  highest  part 
of  the  deck  or  house. 

Infectious  Diseases 

15.  Vessels  having  any  infectious  disease  on  board, 
or  any  disease  suspected  to  be  infectious,  or  the  body 
of  a  person  who  died  or  is  suspected  of  having  died 
of  an  infectious  disease,  shall,  as  provided  for  in  the 
Quarantine  Regulations,  on  approaching  the  port,  hoist 
the  Quarantine  Flag,  anchor  as  provided  for  in  Article 
3,  (c),  and  keep  the  flag  flying  until  pratique  has  been 
granted. 

Conservancy 

16.  No  hulks  or  pontoons  may  be  moored,  piles 
driven,  wharves  or  jetties  built,  reclaiming  or  other 
riparian  work  commenced,  or  encroachment  made  on 
the  waters  of  the  river,  or  on  the  mouths  of  the  creeks 
flowing  into  the  river,  before  plans  have  been  submitted 
to  the  harbor  authorities  and  permission  given  by  them, 
after  consultation  with  the  Haiho  Conservancy  Board. 

17.  No  buoy  shall  be  laid  down  without  the  sanction 
of  the  harbor  master  and  his  approval  of  its  moorings. 
Unoccupied  buoys  must  be  lighted  from  sunset  to  sun- 


18.  All  buoys  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
harbor  master,  and,  when  they  are  so  placed  as  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  vessels  or  are  not  moored  in 
such  a  way  as  to  economize  berthing  space,  the  harbor 
master  shall  be  at  liberty  to  order  them  to  be  shifted. 
In  case  of  refusal  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners 
of  a  buoy  to  shift  its  position  as  directed  by  the  harbor 
master,  the  latter  may  cause  it  to  be  removed  at  the 
cost  of  the  owners. 

19.  Ballast,  ashes,  garbage,  refuse,  spoil  obtained  by 
dredging  or  otherwise,  etc.,  must  not  be  thrown  into 
the  river.  Vessels  wishing  to  discharge  ashes  or  other 
refuse  should  hoist  the  International  Code  Flag  Y  at 
the  fore  truck,  when  a  licensed  ash  boat  will  attend 
and  take  delivery  at  a  fixed  tariff. 

20.  In  the  case  of  wrecks  within  the  harbor  or  in 
the  approaches  to  the  port  which  form  a  danger  to 
navigation;  if  no  active  steps  for  removal  have  been 
taken  within  a  reasonable  time,  as  specified  by  the 
harbor  master,  the  wreck  will  be  removed  or  destroyed 
by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Customs. 

Miscellaneous 

21.  The  blowing  of  steam  whistles  or  sirens,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  signalling  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  warning  vessels  of  danger,  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

22.  All  vessels  shall  keep  on  board  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  hands  to  clear  and  pay  out  chain  and  to  slack 
off  mooring  lines  when  steamers  are  passing. 

23.  Vessels  of  all  descriptions  lying  at  their  mooring 
must  have  their  anchors  buoyed.  Should  the  anchor 
in  any  way  obstruct  the  fairway,  it  must  be  shifted  to 
allcw  vessels  to  pass  in  safety. 

24.  No  vessels  except  men-of-war  may  use  swinging 
booms.  Swinging  booms  should  be  rigged  in  from 
sunset  to  sunrise. 

25.  Vessels  are  not  to  have  lines  out  to  buoys, 
wharves,  or  other  vessels  any  longer  than  is  necessary 
when  shifting  their  berths. 

26.  No  merchant  vessels  shall  fire  cannon  or  small 
arms  within  the  waters  of  the  port.  Men-of-war  are 
requested  not  to  fire  salutes  within  the  Tientsin  anch- 
orage. 

27.  Lighters  and  other  boats  are  not  to  be  made 
fast  to  vessels  in  such  a  manner  or  in  such  numbers 
as  to  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of  other  boats  or 
vessels  through  the  harbor.  Towboats  will  not  be 
allowed  to  tow  more  than  two  lighters  in  the  river  at 
one  time,  and  such  vessels  must  not  be  towed  abreast 
of  each  other. 

28.  In  case  of  fire  occurring  on  board  a  vessel  in 
port  the  fire  bell  must  be  rung  immediately  by  that 
vessel  and  by  those  above  and  below  her,  and  the  signal 
N  H,  International  Code  C*Fire;  want  immediate  as- 
sistance**), hoisted  by  the  burning  vessel,  if  possible, 
and  by  those  above  and  below  her,  during  the  day,  or 
the  light  lowered  and  hoisted  continually  during  the 
night.  Notice  should  immediately  be  given  to  the 
Harbor  Office. 

29.  Any  person  infringing  these  regtilations  may  be 
prosecuted  before  the  national  authority  concerned. 

Navigation  Rules 

(A)   Operative  on  the   Bar  Channel 

1.  The  following  rules  are  operative  for  a  distance 
of  1,500  feet  on  either  side  of  the  center  line  of  the 
Bar  Channel  from  1^  miles  to  seaward  of  the  Entrance 
Buoy  to  the  I>eep  Hole. 

2.  Vessels  arriving  and  awaiting  the  rise  of  the 
tide  in  the  channel  are  to  anchor  well  clear  of  the 
entrance  and  to  guard  carefully  against  obstructing  the 
view  of  the  channel  marks. 

3.  Masters  and  pilots  of  vessels  must  not  attempt 
to  pass  through  the  channel  until  the  Customs  Tide 
signals  show  a  depth  corresponding  to  or  greater  than 
the  actual  draft  of  the  vessels  desiring  to  enter. 
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4.  On  approaching  the  channel,  steamers  and  tugs 
must  give  one  long  blast  on  the  whistle.  Should  any 
of  the  tugs  or  dredges  engaged  in  the  channel  work 
reply  by  a  succession  of  short  blasts  from  their 
whistles  or  exhibit  a  red  flag,  the  channel  is  not  on  any 
account  to  be  entered.  Vessels  which  have  been  so 
warned  not  to  enter  the  channel  will  be  informed  by 
signals  as  soon  as  the  channel  is  navigable.  Both  the 
master  and  pilot  concerned  will  be  held  responsible  for 
any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

5.  Should  a  vessel  get  aground  in  the  channel,  the 
master  or  pilot  in  charge  must  report  in  writing  to 
the  Harbor  Master  without  delay,  specifying  beanngs 
of  known  objects,  time  of  grounding,  draft  of  steam- 
er, depth  of  water  signalled  at  the  signal  mast  at 
the  time  of  grounding,  etc.,  and  must  take  prompt 
steps  for  lightering  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  Lighters 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  center 
of  the  channel,  weather  permitting,  and  must  be 
promptly  shifted  or  removed  at  the  request  of  the 
Channel  Officer.  Anchors  must  not  be  laid  out  in  the 
channel  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and,  if  laid,  they 
are  to  be  buoyed;  vessels  may  be  called  upon  to  remove 
such  anchors  if  they  in  any  way  obstruct  the  traffic. 

6.  A  tug  is  not  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  vessel 
in  tow. 

7.  Steamers  and  tugs,  while  in  the  channel,  must 
maintain  a  distance  of  not  less  than  2^  cables  when 
following  one  another,  must  keep  well  clear  of  raking 
tugs  and  dredgers  in  the  channel,  and  must  entirely 
conform  with  any  signals  of  such  vessels. 

8.  Shipmasters  and  pilots  must  state  the  correct 
draft  of  their  vessels  to  the  Channel  Officer  if  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

Note. — It  is  strongly  recommended  that  vessels  cross- 
ing the  bar  shall  employ  licensed  pilots  for  the  greater 
safety  of  navigation. 


TIMARU 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  44  degrees  23  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 171  degrees  17  minutes  west 

Population :     13,000. 

Pilotage :  Compulsory.  Rates,  steamers,  ^  2d  inwards 
and  outwards;  sailing  vessels,  3d.  per  ton  inwards  and 
outwards,  2d  if  tug  is  used. 

Port  charges:  Coasters,  Ij^d  per  ton  per  trip;  others, 
sailing  vessels,  3d.  Steamers,  6d  per  ton  on  weight  or 
measurement  at  Board's  option  on  all  cargo  loaded  or  dis- 
charged. Usage  of  hawsers  at  wharves,  J4d  per  ton  per 
ton  reg.,  after  3  days,  %d.  Vessels  are  charged  3d  per 
ton  on  all  cargo  landed  or  shipped  at  wharves;  outside 
berths  or  at  moorings  inside  breakwaters,  one  half.  Lights, 
4d  per  ton  reg.  for  steamers;  sailers,  6d;  coasters,  %d; 
inter-colonial  sailers,  4d.  Towage,  to  or  from  sea,  100 
tons  reg.  £1  10s,  and  10/  per  50  tons  up  to  500  tons,  then 
5/  per  50  tons;  beyond  three  miles.  Id  per  ton  reg.  per 
mile.  Removals,  within  harbor,  £1  when  for  benefit  of 
vessel  up  to  150  tons  reg.,  and  half  sea  towage  for  every 
additional  50  tons. 

Accommodation:  Artificial  harbor;  very  deep  and  will 
accommodate  the  largest  battleship  afloat  There  is  a 
2,278-foot  concrete  breakwater  on  the  southeast  side,  with 
a  2,400-foot  mole  on  the  west  side.  There  is  another  mole 
3,450  feet  in  length  on  the  southeast  side.  Berthage  space 
aggregates  about  3,300  feet,  with  30  feet  of  water  at  low 
water  spring  tide.  Vessels  up  12,234  tons  can  be  accom- 
modated at  wharves. 

Imports:    General,  timber,  coal. 

Exports:    Wool,  grain,  grainstuffs,  frozen  meat 

Timaru  is  a  flourishing  port  in  South  Canterbury  and 
handles  the  products  of  the  most  extensive  agriculture 
and  pastoral  district  in  New  Zealand.  Some  of  the  largest 
flour  mills  in  Australia  are  located  in  the  vicinity. 


TJILATJAP 

Idand  of  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies 

Position:  Latitude  7  degrees  7  minutes  2  seconds 
north,  longitude  109  degrees  east. 

Population:  295  Europeans,  15,060  natives,  894 
Chinese. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory.  Pilotage  is  calculated 
upon  the  vessel's  draft  in  decimetres,  different  rates 
applying  to  sailing  vessels,  vessels  towed  and  steam 
vessels.  Rates  are  for  vessels  drawing  17  decimetres 
and  less,  fl.  20  for  sailers,  fl.  19  for  vessels  towed  and 
fl.  18  for  steamers,  and  increase  for  vessels  drawing 
63  decimetres  to  fl.  169  for  sailers,  fl.  152  fcr  towed 
vessels  and  fl.  135  for  steamers.  All  vessels  moved  by 
mechanical  power  are  considered^ "steamships"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  tariff. 

Port  Charges:  16  cts.  per  M3  for  six  months.  Ton- 
nage or  wharf  dues,  1  ct.  per  reg.  ton  per  day,  not 
exceeding  four  days. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  fcr  loading  and  dischargring 
cargo,  30  cents  per  ton,  piece  goods;  50  cents  per  ton, 
heavy  iron.     Overtime  cost  per  hour,  double  tariff. 

Imports:   All  kinds  of  goods. 

Exports:  Sugar,  copra,  tapioca,  hides,  tobacco,  rubber, 
oil  cakes. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  M.  U. 
C.  H.,  McNeill  &  Co.,  Rouwenhorst  Mulder,  George 
Wehry,  Hermann  Marsman,  Kwih  Hoo  Tong. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  Ross  Lloyd,  N.  Y. 
Nederland,  S.  S.  N.  Y.  Ocean,  D..  A.  D.  G.,  Nerd 
Deutsche  Lloyd,  Java-China-Japan  Line;  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  London,  Liverpool,  Hongkong. 

Consular    Representation:      French    consul. 

Three  big  steamers  can  lay  alongside  the  wharf. 


TOCOPILLA 

ChOe 

Position:  Latitude  22  degrees  13  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 70  degrees  14  minutes  west. 

Population:    6,000. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  discharging  cargo,  iSd.  general 
cargo.  Overtime  cost  per  hour,  $2  C.  Cy.  Cost  for 
general  labor,  $9  C.  Cy.  per  day. 

Accommodation:  Vessels  can  anchor  in  about  12 
fathoms,  short  distance  from  shore.  Steamers  can  dis- 
charge about  150  tons  and  load  500  tons  daily. 

Imports:    Rice,  coal,  machinery,  merchandise. 

Exports:    Nitrate  of  soda,  ores,  mineral  products. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  S.  N.  C,  C.  S.  V.  A. 

Shipping  is  protected  from  south  winds  by  Algodon 
Point,  a  rugged  cape  which  runs  out  about  a  mile  into 
sea. 


TOWNSVILLE 

Queensland,  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  19  degrees  15  minutes  south, 
longitude  146  degrees  48  minutes  east. 

Population:     20,000. 

Pilotage:    Same  as  Brisbane. 

Accommodation:  The  depth  of  water  alongside  the 
wharves  is  26  feet.  Goods-shed  accommodation  for 
inward  and  outward  cargo  is  available,  and  additional 
wool  stores  are  being  erected  near  the  wharf.  Frozen 
beef  is  railed  direct  from  the  Meat  Works  (of  which 
there  are  three)  to  alongside  the  steamer. 

Port  charges:  State  dues  same  as  Brisbane.  Berthage, 
%d.  per  ton  per  day  or  part  of  a  day  on  gross  tonnage; 
a  day  is  calculated  as  24  hours  from  time  of  arrival. 
Water,  4/-  per  1000  gallons  taken  at  wharf. 

Stevedoring:  Discharging,  from  3/9  to  5/6  per  ton. 
Loading,  from  3/6  to  6/6  per  ton. 

Townsville  is  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  state 
on  Cleveland  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Rose  Creek.  The 
city  is  870  miles  north-west  of  Brisbane.    Considerable 
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improvement  work,  with  the  addition  of  two  long 
breakwaters,  has  been  carried  on  in  the  harbor.  The 
largest  vessels  may  enter  with  complete  safety. 


Harbor :  Located  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam Sound,  on  Valdez  Inlet 
Steamship  Lines :    Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  S.  S.  Co. 
Wharf:  Owned  and  operated  by  Valdez  Dock  Co. 


TSINGTAU 

China 

Position:  Latitude  36  degrees  5  minutes  north, 
longitude  120  degrees  18  minutes  east. 

Population:    60,484. 

Pilotage:    Compulsory,  but  free. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  or  wharf  dues,  1  cent  Mex. 
per  reg.  ton  per  diem.  Customs,  nil.  Light  dues,  nil. 
Other  charges,  nil. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  and  discharging 
cargo,  14  cents  Mex,  per  ton.  Overtime  cost  per  hour, 
20  per  cent  extra.  Cost  per  hour  for  general  labor, 
about  5  cents  Mex.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton,  nil. 
Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  nil. 

Accommodation  for  about  12  vessels  alongside  fine, 
granite-faced,  solid  quays.  Draft  of  water  at  lowest 
tide  28  feet.  Cargo  is  discharged  into,  and  loaded  from, 
massive  concrete  warehouses,  built  on  the  wharves. 
The  harbor  is  well  sheltered,  and  offers  excellent  cargo 
working  facilities.  The  quays  have  direct  connection 
with  the  railway,  and  heavy  lifts  may  be  discharged 
into  trucks  that  are  brought  alongside  vessels. 

Imports:    General. 

Exports:  Groundnuts,  groundnut  oil,  strawbraid, 
silk,  hides,  cotton,  bristles,  cattle. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Cornabe,  Eckford  &  Co.,  Mitsui 
Bussan  Kaisha  Ltd.,  Suzuki  &  Co.,  F.  J.  Bardens,  Zijl- 
stra  &  Co. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  All  China  coast  lines, 
also  direct  lines  to  Kobe,  Japan.  No  regular  calls  by 
ocean  liners;  were  stopped  by  the  war.  The  Asiatic 
Petroleum  Co.'s  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.'s  tank  steam- 
ers call  fairly  regularly  to  discharge  oil. 

Consular  Representation:  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Russia,  but  these  consuls  are  not  officially  re- 
cognized, as  this  territory  is  under  the  administration 
of  the  Japanese  military  authorities  since  the  surrender 
of  the  German  garrison  to  an  Anglo-Japanese  force. 
Trade  is  carried  on,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  if  it 
-will  regain  its  former  magnitude  until  the  status  of 
Tsingtau  is  decided  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  con- 
ference. A  Chinese  custom  house  is  established  here 
and  import  and  export  cargo  pays  duty  as  per  the  usual 
China  tariff.  A  railway,  270  miles  long,  runs  through 
to  Tsinanfoo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shantung, 
where  it  connects  with  other  rail  lines  from  Shanghai 
and  Tientsin. 


UNALASKA  (Aleutian  Islands) 

Alaska 

Latitude  53  degrees  54  minutes  north,  longitude  166  de- 
grees 24  minutes  west. 

Distance  from  Seattle,  1,727  miles. 

Population,  500. 

Harbor:  Located  on  the  famous  Dutch  Harbor,  a  fine 
protected  harbor  with  good  anchorage. 

Steamship  Lines :  Irregular  service.  Write  to  Pacific  S. 
S.  Co.  or  Alaska  S.  S.  Co.,  Seattle,  for  details. 

Wharves:  One,  owned  and  operated  by  Alaska  Com- 
mercial Co. 


VALDEZ 

Latitude  61  degrees  north,  longitude  146  degrees  20  min- 
utes west. 
Distance  from  Seattle,  1,263  miles. 
Population,  2,000. 


VALPARAISO 

ChOe 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  1  minute  south, 
longitude  11  degrees  37  minutes  west. 

Population:     200,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  compulsory,  but  by  custom  of  port  it 
becomes  so. 

Port  Charges:  Light  dues,  steamers  foreign  75c, 
coast  40c,  sailers  50c,  coast  trade  25c  per  registered  ton. 
Other  charges,  registry  roll  charge  $2  at  departure. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  general  cargo 
$1.40  per  ton,  50%  more  after  5  o'clock.  Rates  for  dis- 
charging cargo,  $10  per  day,  7  to  5.  Overtime  cost  per 
hour,  $1.50,  5  to  12,  $3  from  12  on.  Cost  per  hour  for 
general  labor,  per  day  $10.  Lighterage,  cost  per  ton 
$30  for  16-ton  lighters  and  $15  on  shore  for  crane. 
Lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  per  day,  $45  to  $55,  cost 
double  after  5  o'clock. 

Accommodation:  At  present  wharf  accommodations 
for  two  steamers,  but  port  works  are  in  construction 
which  will  accommodate  many  more  when  completed. 

Imports:  Coal,  coke,  lumber,  general  merchandise, 
machinery. 

Exports:    Copper,  wheat,  barley,  beans,  hides,  wines. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Gibbs  & 
Co.;  Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.;  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.;  Wil- 
liamson, Balfour  &  Co.;  Morrison  &  Co.;  Duncan,  Fox 
Co.;  six  largest,  many  others;  these  nearly  all  have 
branches  at  other  principal  Chilean  ports. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  P.  S.  N.  C,  C.  S.  A. 
v..  Gulf  Line,  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Wessel,  Duval,  Braun 
&  Blanchard  Line  (Punta  Arenas),  German  lines  (stop- 
ped), Lamport  &  Holt,  local  lines. 

Consular  Representation:  All  countries.  37  different 
consular  agents.  Leo  J.  Keena,  consul  general  for  the 
United  States. 

Ships  lie  at  anchor  moored  head  and  stern.  Steamers 
mostly  between  buoys  which  cost  $3  per  day.  Abcut 
25  to  30  fathoms  of  water.  Cargo  discharged  by 
lighters  which  are  towed  to  and  from  vessel.  Good 
weather  during  greater  part  of  year.  Fresh  provisions 
procured  at  reasonable  prices. 

All   prices  quoted  refer  to  Chilean  currency. 

Note:  The  price  quoted  for  Valparaiso  are  general 
for  only  a  few  ports  not  far  distant  from  Valparaiso. 
All  ports  in  the  nitrate  district  from  Iquique  down  are 
in  a  different  class  and  the  prices  quoted  for  Valparaiso 
can  be  doubled  at  these  places  and  then  may  be  too 
low.  For  example,  water  at  Valparaiso  put  on  board 
costs  $4.50  per  ton.  In  Antofagasta  $15  per  ton  and 
freight  discharge  which  would  be  $30  or  $40  in  Val- 
paraiso would  cost  $90,  more  or  less,  in  Antofagasta. 
In  all  the  nitrate  ports  the  cost  of  living  is  more  than 
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double  that  in  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo  and  south  of 
Valparaiso.  There  is  no  vegetation  and  everything 
must  be  brought  in. 

Valparaiso  is  the  most  important  seaport  of  Chile 
and  is  the  port  of  entry  for  all  goods  imported  for 
the  capital  city,  Santiago,  which  Ties  in  the  interior 
at  a  distance  of  119  miles  by  rail.  Santiago  has  a 
population  of  half  a  million  and  imports  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  best  agricultural  lands  of  Chile  are 
found  in  the  valley  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago. 
These  agricultural  lands  furnish  every  class  of  agricul- 
tural product  and  the  products  are  sent  through  Val- 
paraiso to  the  countries  outside.  All  of  the  copper 
produced  by  the  Braden  Copper  Company  comes  by 
rail  from  Rancagua  to  be  exported  at  Valparaiso  which 
is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Trans-Andine  Railway. 
Shipments  of  freight  are  sometimes  routed  from  the 
Pacific  side  through  Valparaiso  to  Argentina  via  the 
Andean  route. 


VANCOUVER 

British  Columbia 

EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS.  FROM  MARCH  SI, 
1911-1918 

Exports               Imports  Duty 

1911 $  7,320,325        $  25,632,096  $  5,499,706.48 

1912.........        8,148,697           32,428,597  7,221,323.30 

1913 11,077,421           44,361,962  9,286,785.94 

1914.........       17,058,893           38,281,541  7,470,144.55 

1915 15,172,233           25,705,360  5,146,896.89 

1916.. 15,559,567           20,067,373  4,765,677.47 

1917 22,575,907           28,698,572  6,318,474.97 

1918 28,959,296           40,974,260  7,605,144.10 

Total 125,872,339         256,149,761         53,314,153.70 

Population:  City,  175,000. 

The  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  industrial  situation 
of  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia  during  1918  was  the 
very  remarkable  expansion  in  the  aeroplane  spruce  in- 
dustry and  coupled  with  this,  the  continued  development 
of  shipbuilding.  During  1918,  shipbuilding,  begun  practical- 
ly in  1917,  has  gone  on  apace;  up  to  the  first  of  October 
the  number  of  vessels  of  wood  and  steel  launched  was  52, 
totalling  175,600  tons.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
placed  orders  for  10  steel  steamers  here,  4  of  10,000  tons 
and  6  of  8,100  tons  each  and  work  is  progressing  rapidly 
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on  the  order  of  40  wooden  steamers  for  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, 10  for  the  Belgian  Government  and  9  wooden 
schooners  which  are  building  for  Norwegian  firms. 

The  great  activity  in  shipbuilding  and  taking  out  aero- 
plane spruce  has  had  its  results  in  lumbering  and  other  in- 
dustries. During  the  earlier  part  of  1918^  all  the  mills  of 
the  Province  were  exceptionally  busy  and  found  ample 
markets  locally  in  the  Prairies  and  in  foreign  trade. 

Lumber  exports  from  Canada  during  1918  showed  a 
tremendous  increase  as  compared  with  the  shipments  of 
the  previous  year.  In  1918  a  totol  of  53,403,059  feet  of 
lumber  was  exported,  and  in  1917  some  18,000,000  feet 
carried  to  foreign  countries.  China  was  the  greatest  buy- 
er, taking  18,659,000  feet,  or  a  trifle  more  than  the  entire 
shipments  in  1917. 

In  the  mining  industry  there  has  been  corresponding 
activity.  The  low  price  of  gold,  the  increased  cost  of 
supplies  and  the  labor  shortage  have  been  the  chief  ob- 
stacles, but  increases  are  shown  in  coal,  copper  and  other 
metals.  Some  outstanding  events  of  the  year  are  the  dis- 
covery of  valuable  deposits  of  platinum,  manganese  tung- 
sten, graphite  and  other  minerals.  Talc  is  being  shipped, 
new  soda  deposits  are  now  being  worked  and  of  intense 
interest  to  British  Columbia  is  the  fact  that  shipments  of 
iron  ore  to  a  plant  in  Washington  (U.  S.  A.)  are  made. 

Along  general  lines,  the  industrial  situation  in  British 
Columbia  and  at  Vancouver  has  shown  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  1918.  In  i>ulp  and  paper  manufacturing,  the  mills 
have  been  kept  going  at  top  notch  speed  throughout  the 
year  and  even  then  they  have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  orders  ready  to  be  placed.  A  new  development  of 
note  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  British  Columbia, 
grades  other  than  newsprint  have  been  made.  The  Pacific 
Mills  have  begun  and  perfected  the  manufacture  of  Kraft 
wrapping  paper  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  preservation  of  food  stuffs,  both  from  field  and  sea 
has  shown  a  steady  growth  in  the  Province  and  canneries 
and  evaporators  will  this  year  put  up  increased  quantities 
and  more  varieties  than  ever  before.  The  jdeld  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  on  the  whole  been  good  and  in  spite  of 
the  shortage  of  some  varieties  of  salmon,  the  total  output 
of  fish  is  again  larger.  In  other  staple  lines  new  plants  have 
been  opened  during  the  year  and  a  number  of  industries 
have  been  established  which  are  using  raw  materials  hither- 
to untouched  or  using  old  material  in  a  new  way.  Of 
the  latter,  an  instance  is  the  increasing  number  of  fac- 
tories for  making  wood  products.  There  are  now  a  score  of 
firms  making  boxes,  crates,  sash  and  doors,  toys,  pails, 
barrels,  baskets,  piles,  granaries,  etc.,  which  are  ready  to 
erect. 

Another  example  of  interest  is  the  canning  of  whale 
meat,  a  process  which  has  made  a  valued  addition  to  the 
meat  supply  in  these  days  of  shortage.  One  whale  will 
yield  from  3  to  12  tons  of  prime  meat  and  one  company 
on  the  west  coast  has  caught  nearly  1000  whales  during 
the  1918  season. 

Other  sea  products  have  been  put  to  use — a  plant  to 
manufacture  dog  fish  and  shark  liver  oil  and  fertilizer 
has  been  so  successful  that  it  will  be  enlarged  and  two 
plants  have  been  established  to  utilize  shark  skins  for 
leather.  Fish  waste  is  more  and  more  being  used  to  make 
poultry  foods  and  fertilizer. 

The  establishment  on  Vancouver's  inner  harbor  of  a 
plant  for  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  an  event 
of  great  interest  and  importance  not  only  to  Vancouver, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Canada.  Electric  furnaces  are  being 
built  for  the  production  of  nitric  acid  by  the  Arc  process. 
The  initial  consumption  of  power  will  be  3,500  kilowatts 
and  it  is  expected  progressively  to  increase  this  consump- 
tion. The  plant  is  being  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  agricultural  fertilizer  now  that  the  war  is 
over  and  is  the  first  electro-chemical  plant  in  Western 
Canada. 

A  plant  is  now  under  construction  to  use  for  tanning 
extracts,  hemlock  bark  which  has  as  yet  been  entirely 
wasted  in   British  Columbia. 

Latitude  49  degrees  17  minutes  north,  longitude  123 
degrees  8  minutes  west. 
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Harbor:  The  harbor  of  Vancouver  extends  from 
Point  Atkinson  and  Point  Grey  on  the  west  to  Port 
Moody  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  Its  depth  is 
sufficient  at  all  tides  to  place  the  largest  vessel  against 
the  docks,  while  anchorage  is  provided  in  midstream.  The 
depth  runs  from  28  feet  at  wharves  to  200  feet  in  mid- 
stream.   The  depth  at  government  wharf  is  35  feet. 

Harbor  Master:  Capt  A.  H.  Reed,  712  Pender  street 
west 

The  Port  of  Vancouver  is  served  by  six  well  established 
railways.  They  are,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Great 
Northern,  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Co.  (now  govern- 
ment owned),  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Pacific  Great  East- 
em  and  Northern  Pacific. 

The  Great  Northern,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  have  their  private  wharf  terminals.  The 
Canadian  Northern  Railway  uses  the  government  and 
other  wharves  according  to  routing,  while  the  Northern 
Pacific  patronizes  the  Great  Northern  Dock. 

The  charge  for  switching  local  cars  amounts  to  $5.00  per 
car  within  the  switching  limit  of  Vancouver. 

The  cost  of  loading  cars  varies  from  25c  to  50c  per 
ton,  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  cargo  loaded,  out 
•  arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  loading  of  the  cargo 
for  actual  cost  of  dock  labor. 

The  port  has  three  marine  railways  with  capacities  of 
1,500,  1,800  and  2,500  tons. 

The  port  has  four  shipbuilding  yards,  namely:  Wallace 
Ship3rards,  Lyalls  Shipbuilding  Yards,  Coughlan  &  Sons, 
and  the  Northern  Construction  Co. 

Ordinarily  no  dockage  is  charged,  wharf  owners  being 
content  to  receive  their  wharfage  charges  as  a  compen- 
sation. 

Bunker  coal  can  be  secured  at  Nanaimo  and  Union  Bay. 

Canadian  Government  Elevator 

Another  point  of  interest  in  Vancouver  to  the  shipping 
world  is  the  Canadian  Government  Elevator,  which  was 
completed  in  1916,  at  a  cost  of  $700,000. 

The  extreme  length  of  this  structure  is  470  feet,  70  feet 
wide  and  170  feet  high.  It  is  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

It  has  158  separate  receiving  tanks  with  a  capacity  of 
1,250,000  bushels  of  grain.  The  elevator  has  been  supplied 
with  four  delivery  belts,  so  that  four  steamers  could  load 
bulk  grain  at  the  Government  Wharf  at  the  same  time. 
The  maximum  capacity  for  delivery  on  four  belts  to  both 
sides  would  be  60,000  bushels  per  hour. 

In  connection  with  the  elevator  they  have  equipment 
for  sacking  grain.  At  the  present  time  they  can  sack 
approximately  20  tons  per  day,  but  the  plant  is  equipped 
so  that  with  a  little  extension  this  could  be  increased  to 
100  tons  per  day.  The  cost  of  sacking  wheat  is  30c  a  ton, 
and  oats  40c  a  ton  delivered  to  freight  shed  or  cars. 

The  elevator  does  not  assume  wharfage. 

The  elevator  is  excellently  equipped  for  the  storage  of 
grain  at  the  nominal  charge  of  l/60c  per  bushel  a  day  after 
the  expiration  of  the  15-day  free  period.  This  rate  of  l/60c 
per  bushel  covers  fire  insurance.  In  connection  with  the 
elevator  two  cleaning  machines  are  at  present  operated  with 
a  capacity  of  2,000  bushels  an  hour,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  installation  of  two  additional  machines,  as 
soon  as  they  are  required.  The  charge  in  connection  with 
the  cleaning  of  wheat  is  ^c  per  bushel. 

No  charge  is  made  for  loading  bulk  grain  into  cars,  as 
this  is  included  in  the  receiving  charge  of  j/ic  per  bushel. 
The  elevator  could  load  at  least  50  cars  a  day. 

The  Government  Wharf  which  is  connected  with  the 
elevator  is  equipped  with  nine  grain  spouts  on  the  east 
side  and  ten  on  the  west  side,  same  being  70  feet  apart. 

The  War  Viceroy  was  the  first  vessel  loaded  at  the  ele- 
vator, the  same  being  a  trial  shipment  via  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  grain  arrived  in  Great  Britain  in  good  con- 
dition and  since  then  several  steamers  have  loaded  bulk 
grain  at  the  elevator  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pilotage:  Pilotage  at  Vancouver  is  compulsory  and 
the  rates  charged  for  this  service  are  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  the  steamer's  draft  and  her  net  register.  The 
present  rate  is  $1  per  foot  of  draft,  plus  Ic  per  ton  net 
register. 


On  steamers  arriving  from  the  Orient  and  outside 
points,  pilots  are  sent  from  Vancouver  to  Victoria  to 
connect  with  the  steamer  and  bring  her  to  this  port,  but 
in  the  event  no  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  pilots  in  ad- 
vance of  the  steamer's  arrival  at  Victoria,  the  Victoria 
pilotage  authority  would  delegate  a  pilot  to  bring  the 
vessel  to  the  pilot  station,  where  the  local  Vancouver 
pilot  would  be  taken  aboard. 

Port  charges:  Wharfage  at  all  private  docks  is  as- 
sessed at  a  rate  of  50c  per  ton,  ship's  manifest 

The  Government  Wharf  charges  wharfage  at  the  rate 
of  25c  per  ton  ship's  manifest. 

Customs:  There  are  no  charges  for  the  customs  super- 
vision at  this  port,  other  than  the  payment  of  the  customs 
officers'  overtime  for  night  work  and  for  Sunday  duty. 

These  charges  are  very  small. 

Light  Dues:  There  are  no  light  dues  at  the  Port  of 
Vancouver ;  however,  vessels  arriving  that  are  not  equipped 
with  their  own  power  plants  can  secure  lights  from  any  of 
the  docks  at  nominal  cost. 

Other  Charges:  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  ship 
entering  this  port  must  pay  Sick  Mariners  Funds  at  the 
rate  of  Ij^c  per  ton  net  register.  No  one  vessel  is  to 
pay  this  charge  more  than  three  times  each  year. 

The  harbor  dues  of  the  port  amount  to  3c  per  ton  net 
register,  no  vessd  being  requested  to  pay  for  more  than 
five  entries  in  the  course  of  one  calendar  year. 

Recently  the  docks  have  required  payment  by  the  ves- 
sel for  the  additional  cost  of  working  overtime,  this  cost 
includes  the  extra  wage  paid  to  checkers  and  customs 
officers  for  overtime  service  and  for  the  extra  wage  paid 
to  the  dock  workers. 

A  nominal  charge  is  made  for  boiler  water  furnished  to 
steamers  at  private  docks,  the  rate  is  50c  per  1,000  gallons 
while  at  the  Government  wharf  the  rate  is  one-half  this 
amount. 

Stevedoring:  The  stevedoring  business  of  the  port  is 
handled  by  two  old  and  well  established  firms.  The  Em- 
pire Stevedoring  Co.,  and  the  Victoria  &  Vancouver  Steve- 
doring Co.  The  former  is  in  charge  of  Captain  W.  M. 
Crawford.  The  Victoria  &  Vancouver  Stevedoring  Co. 
is  managed  bv  Captain  David  Baird. 

Rates  for  Loading  and  Unloading  Cargo:  The  cost  of 
handling  general  merchandise  to  and  from  vessels  in  Van- 
couver is  60c  per  ton. 

The  average  cost  of  handling  steel  is  $1.15  per  ton.  Of 
course,  it  must  be  understood  that  where  delivery  is  made 
from  car  directly  alongside  the  steamer  and  the  steel  is 
short,  that  charges  would  not  be  so  high  as  in  cases  where 
the  steel  is  taken  across  the  dock  and  is  extremely  heavy 
or   long. 
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The  average  rate  for  handling  lumber  is  $2  per  M. 

Overtime  and  Cost  of  General  Labor :  The  overtime  rate 
per  hour  is  $1.15  on  deep-sea  vessels  and  $1  an  hour  for 
overtime  dock  work  in  connection  with  deep-sea  vessels. 

A  lower  rate  is  made  on  small  coasting  boats,  being 
65  cents  an  hour  and  90  cents  overtime. 

General  labor  can  be  secured  for  trucking  on  the  dock 
and  for  loading  into  cars,  at  a  rate  of  65c  an  hour  for 
straight  time  and  $1  an  hour  for  overtime.  The  overtime 
includes  Sundays  and  holidays. 

List  of  Wharves 

Showing  Lines  of  Steamships  Sailing  From  Each  Dock. 
C.  P.  R.  Piers:    Foot  Granville  street- 
Pier  A:    Canadian  Australian  Mail  Line. 

Pier  B:  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.  vessels  land  at  Pier 
A  and  sail  from  Pier  B. 

Shed  No.  1 :  C.  P.  R.  Empress  Line. 

Shed  No.  2:  C.  P.  R.  Seattle  and  Victoria  steamers. 

Shed  No.  3 :  C.  P.  R.  Nanaimo  and  Union  Bay  steamers. 

Shed  No.  4:  C.  P.  R.  Skagway,  Alaska,  Prince  Rupert 
and  Northern  B  C.  steamers. 

Shed  No  5:  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  and  Tacoma  &  Vancouver 
S.  S.  Co.,  (Now  known  as  the  Canadian  National 
Railways). 

The  Canadian  Northern  Co.  handles  trans- Pacific  freight 
over  the  following  wharves :  Government,  Balfour-Guthrie, 
Johnson,  Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans. 
B.  C.  Sugar  Refinery  Co.:    Foot  of  Boundary  street. 
Great  Nortliem  Ry.  Co.:     Great  Northern  Wharf. 
Balfour-Guthrie  Dock:    Used  by  Harrison  Direct  Line. 
Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co.:  Use  Great  Northern  Dock. 
Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans  Wharf  Co.:    Columbia  ave. 

Pier  1 :  Lincoln  S.  S.  Co.  Steamers,  Dodwell  &  Co., 
steamer  Fulton. 

Pier  2:   Dodwell  &  Co.     (Blue  Funnel  Line). 

Maple  Leaf  Line. 

Gore  Avenue:.  Foot  of  Gore  avenue. 

Inland  Trans.  Co.,  Howe  Sound  Route. 

Sadie  Hiltz. 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific:    Foot  Main  street. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  steamers. 


Heatley  Avenue  (Old  City  Dock) :  Heatley  avenue. 

Tugs  and  steamers. 
Hind  Brothers:   West  of  Gore  avenue. 

Hind  Bros.,  tugs  and  steamers. 

Metropole  Trans.  Co.'s  boats. 

Second  Narrows  ferry. 
Johnson  Wharf  Co.:    Foot  Columbia  avenue. 

East  Asiatk  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Francisco  Line. 
New  England  Fish  Co.:     Foot  of  Gore  avenue. 
North  Vancouver  Ferries,  Ltd.:    Foot  of  Columbia  ave. 

North  Vancouver  City  Ferries,  North  Arm  S.  S.  C^- 

West  Vancouver  Ferries,  Ltd. 

Dean  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  Arm  Route. 
Union  S.  S.  Co,  of  B.  C,  Ltd.:    Foot  Carroll  street. 

Union  S.  S.  of  B.  C,  Ltd.,  steamers. 

Terminal  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

The  Dominion  (jovemment  wharf,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Salisbury  Drive  on  the  south  side  of  Burrard  Inlet, 
is  800  feet  lonp^  and  300  feet  wide,  with  slips  on  either 
side  130  feet  wide.  These  slips  have  a  minimum  depth  of 
35  feet  at  low  water.  The  wharf  has  two  wardionses. 
Shed  No.  1,  676  feet  long,  78  feet  wide;  Shed  No.  2,  835 
feet  long,  98  feet  wide. 

The  C.  P.  R.  wharves  have  accommodations  for  about 
five  ships  of  from  24  to  30  feet  draft 

The  Great  Northern  has  a  wharf  of  400  feet  length  with 
a  frontage  of  about  50  feet  and  slips  at  both  sides. 

The  Johnson  wharf  and  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
have  each  accommodation  for  two  vessels  of  large  tonnage, 
while  the  B.  C.  Sugar  Refinery  can  take  two. 

Evans,  Coleman  &  Evans  have  2,580  feet  of  wharfage. 

Oil  Docks:  Tlie  two  oil  docks  in  use  at  the  present 
time  are  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  its  own  wharf,  and  the 
Canadian    Pacific  Railway  at   Coal   Harbor. 

Docks  have  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  the 
Great  Northern  R.  R.,  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Ry.;  the 
Canadian  Northern  Ry.,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Ry. 
have  termini  at  Vancouver. 

The  Maritime  Exchange,  106  Winch  Building,  Van- 
couver. Captain  James  Stewart,  manager.  The  purposes 
for  which  the  association  is  formed  are  to  estamish  and 
maintain  a  commercial  exchange  in  the  city  of  Vancouver; 
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to  foster  and  encourage  domestic  and  foreign  trade  and 
commerce;  to  advance  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Vancouver  and  the  Province  of  British  Columbia ;  to 
promote  the  interests  and  convenience  of  its  members;  to 
inculcate  just  and  equitable  principles  in  trade;  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  uniformity  in  commercial  usages;  to 
acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valuable  business  infor- 
mation, and  to  adjust  controversies  and  misunderstandings 
between  its  members  and  generally  secure  to  its  members 
the  benefit  of  co-operation  in  furtherance  of  their  legiti- 
mate pursuits. 

Marine  Agencies,  Vancouver,  B.  C:  Anderson  & 
Miskin,  agents  for  Alliance  Marine  Insurance  Co.  Bal- 
four. Guthrie  &  Co.,  agents  for  British  &  Foreign  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  North  China  Insurance  Co.,  H.  Bell-Irving 
&  Co.,  Canton  Insurance  Office.  D.  E.  Brown,  Hope  & 
Macaulay,  agents  for  Yangszte  Insurance  Association. 
Ceperley  Rounsefell  &  Co.,  agents  for  Thames  &  Mersey 
Marine  Insurance  Co.  Dale  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents  for  the 
British  Dominions  General  Insurance  Co.,  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Co.,  United  States  Lloyds.  C.  Gardner  John- 
son &  Co.,  agents  for  Union  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Stand- 
ard Marine  Insurance  Co.  MacGowan  &  Co.,  agents  for 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  St.  Paul  Fire  & 
Marine  Insurance  Co.  Macaulay  &  Nicolls,  agents  for 
Boston  Insurance  Co.  Vancouver  Insurance  &  Vessel 
Agency,  agents  for  Aetna  Insurance  Co.  R.  V.  Winch  & 
Co.,  agents  for  London  &  Provincial  Marine  &  General 
Insurance  Co.,  Western  Assurance  Co.,  Ocean  Marine 
Insurance  Co.,  London  Assurance  Corporation,  Leslie  H. 
Wright  &  Co.,  agents  for  Pacific  Marine  Insurance  Co, 

Cnstoms  Brokers:  Turnbull  Bros.,  C.  H.  Usbome,  F. 
G.  Crickmay,  G.  H.  Cottrell. 

Bonded  Warehouses:  There  are  62  bonded  ware- 
houses in  Vancouver.  Mainland  Transfer  Co.,  Ltd.,  is 
one  of  the  principal  concerns. 

Bonded  Warehouseman:    G.  H.  Cottrell. 

Steamer  Routings  for  the  Orient 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.  (Dodwell 
&  Co.)  (Blue  Funnel  Line)  :  Yorkshire  Bldg.,  Vancouver; 
Belmont  Bile,  Victoria.  British  steamers.  Piers— Evans, 
Coleman  &  Evans  Wharf,  Vancouver;  Outer  Wharf,  Vic- 
toria Sailings  for  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines  every  28 
days.    Freight 

East  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd.  (C.  Gardner  Johnson  &  Co., 
Agts.):  Johnson  Dock,  Vancouver;  1117  Wharf  St.,  Vic- 
toria. Danish  steamers  and  motorships.  Piers— Johnson 
Wharf,  Vancouver,  Outer  Wharf,  Victoria.  Sailings  for 
Scandinavia  about  monthly  via  San  Francisco  and  Panama 
Canal;  also  sailings  via  San  Francisco  from  and  to  the  Or- 
ient   Freight     (Suspended.) 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  (Japan  Mail  Steamship  Co.) 
(W.  R.  Dale,  Agt)  :  916  (k)vemment  St,  Victoria.  Jap- 
anese steamers.  Pier— Rithet's  Outer  Wharf,  Victoria. 
Sailings  for  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Singa- 
pore, Fenang,  Colombo,  Manila,  via  Puget  Sound,  connect- 
ing with  company's  steamers  for  Europe,  Australasia,  India, 
etc,  fortnightly.     Freight,  passengers. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Osaka  Mercantile  S.  S.  Co., 
Ltd.)  (C.  Gardner  Johnson,  R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co.,  Agents.)  : 
Johnson  Dock,  Vancouver;  1117  Wharf  St.,  Victoria. 
Japanese  steamers.  Piers — ^Johnson's  Wharf,  Vancouver; 
Outer  Wharf,  Victoria  Sailings  for  Japan,  China  and 
Vladivostok  every  two  weeks.    Freight,  passengers. 

Roval  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Agents.):  927  Rogers  Bldg.,  Vancouver;  1308 
Wharf  St,  Victoria.  British  steamers.  Piers — Pier  B, 
Vancouver;  Outer  Wharf,  Victoria.  Sailings  for  Europe, 
via  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Straits  Setue- 
ments  and  Suez,  monthly  sailings  temporarily  cancelled. 
Freight 

H.  F.  Ostrander  Line:    To  Japan. 

The  Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co.:  To  Japan,  China 
and  Vladivostok. 

For  Europe 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.  (C.  Gardner  Johnson  Agt.): 
Johnson  Dock,  Vancouver;  1117  Wharf  St,  Victoria. 
Danish     steamers.     Piers— Johnson  Wharf,     Vancouver; 


Outer  Wharf,  Victoria.  Sailings  for  United  Kingdom  and 
Continental  ports  and  Panama  Qmal,  monthly.  Freight 
(Suspended.) 

For  California 

The  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.:  Admiral  Line  for  all  California 
ports. 

Harrison  Direct  Line  (Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.):  739 
Hastings  St  W.,  Vancouver;  420  Hibben-Bone  Bldg., 
Victoria.  British  steamers.  Piers  Balfour,  Guthrie  Dock, 
Vancouver ;  Outer  Wharf,  Victoria.  Sailings  for  Antwerp, 
Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  via  Panama  Canal,  calling  at  Cali- 
fornia and  Puget  Sound  ports  westbound.    Freight 

Rojral  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  (Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Company,  Agts.).  927  Rogers.  Bldg.,  Vancouver;  1308 
Wharf  St,  Victoria.  British  steamers.  Piers— Pier  B, 
Vancouver;  Outer  Wharf,  Victoria.  Sailings  for  Liverpool, 
via  Puget  Sounds  ports  and  the  Orient,  monthly.  Sailings 
temporarily  suspended.    Freight 

For  Australia 

Canadian-Australian  Mail  Line. 

For  Puget  Sound 

Border  Line  Transportation  Co.:  To  Seattle  and 
Tacoma. 

Consulates  in  Vancouver 

American  Consul  General:  George  N.  West;  Irving 
N.  Linnell,  consul.  Earl  G.  Johnson,  vice  consul;  J. 
Frank  Points,  vice  consul.    744  Hastings  Si.  West 

Belgian  Consul:    J.  M.  Whitehead,  779  Thuriow  St 

Brazilian  Consul:    S.  J.  Emanuels,  411  Pender  St  W. 

Chilean  Consul  General  for  Canada:  Hon.  M.  P. 
Morris,  850  Hastings  St  W. 

Consul  for  the  Chinese  Republic:  Koliang  Yih,  402 
Pender  St.  W.  For  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskat- 
chewan, residing  at  Vancouver. 

Danish  Vice  Consul:  W.  A.  Ward,  207  Hastings  St.  W. 

Ecuador  Consul  General:  Hon.  J.  MacQuillan,  1038 
Barclay  St 

France,  Acting  Consular  Agent:  E.  Chevalier,  470 
Granville  St 

Honduras  Consul:    R.  R.  Maitland,  470  Granville  St 

Italian  Consular  Agent:    Nicola  Massi,  203  Union  St 

Japanese  Consul:     S.  Ukita,  525  Seymour  St. 

Mexican  Consul  General:  Senor  £.  S.  Bravo,  850 
Hastings  St  W. 

Netherlands  Consul:  M.  A.  Van  Roggen,  318  Cambie 
St. 

Norwegian  Consul:  C.  B.  Stalschmidt,  309  Richards 
St 

Peruvian  Consul:  Harold  G.  White,  402  Pender  St.  W. 

Russian  Consul:    Constantine  Ragosine,  719  Jervis  St 

Swedish  Vice  Consul:  R.  V.  Winch.  739  Hastings 
St.  W. 

Swiss  Consul:  S.  Gintzburger,  122  Hastings  St.  W., 
for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 


VICTORIA 

British  Cohunbia 

CUSTOMS  RETURNS 
Years  Ending  Slst  March 

Imports       Duty  Collections       Exports 

1909 $4,097,834  $1,029,296.00  $1,333,155 

1910 4,861,868  1,240,61Z14  1,514,275 

1911 6,227,700  1,544,203.63  1,161,624 

1912 7,857,081  1,984,893.62  2.009,762 

1913 1 1,393,504  2,618,025.13  1,377,971 

1914 8320,077  2,016,683.47  1,572,001 

1915........       4379,880  1,242,154.41  1,532,782 

1916 7,279,554  988,845.96  3,191,052 

1917...   .....       6,828,375  1,075,869.85  600,523 

1918 6,714,324  1,170,786.40  4,690,703 

Vancouver  Island,  on  which  Victoria,  (Population 
50,000),  is  situated,  is  about  285  miles  long,  with  an  aver- 
age width  of  about  60  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the 
British  Columbia  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
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the  Straits  of  Haro  and  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  Great  Britain  in  its  geogr^hical  position, 
as  well  as  in  climate  and  certain  natural  characteristics. 
Its  timber  ranks  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is 
of  great  extent;  its  coal  measures  are  practically  inex- 
haustible; the  deposits  of  other  minerals — iron,  copper, 
gold  and  silver — ^are  vast  but  slightly  developed;  its  fish- 
eries rival  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  soil  is  of  wonder- 
ful fertility,  capable  of  producing  every  grain,  fruit,  root 
and  vegetable  grown  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  agricultural  settlements  on  Vancouver  Island,  near 
Victoria,  are  along  the  line  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo 
Railway,  and  at  Comox,  are  the  oldest  in  British  Columbia. 
The  total  area  under  crop  in  1917  was  about  51,406  acres,, 
and  the  chief  articles  grown  consisted  of  Island  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  loganberries  and  currants,  cherries, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  etc.  Cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry  do  well  on  the  Island,  the  climate  being  so 
mild  as  to  permit  their  roaming  at  large  and  picking  up  an 
abundance  of  green  food  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  agricultural  production  showed  an  increase  of  6.56 
per  cent  for  1917  over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  advanced  prices  for  practically  all  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  value  of  products  from  the  farms 
and  orchards  showed  an  increase  of  over  $5,000,000. 

A  blockade  of  the  Fraser  river  at  Hell's  Gate  in  1913, 
which  prevented  a  large  proportion  of  the  Sockeyes  ascend- 
ing beyond  that  point  cut  down  the  1917  pack  to  123,614 
cases,  as  compared  with  719,796  cases  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  Fraser  pack  of  all  kinds  of  salmon  was 
377,988  cases,  compared  with  782.429  cases  in  1913,  and 
for  the  whole  of  British  Columbia  it  was  1,557,485  cases, 
constituting  a  record. 

The  Victoria  Whaling  Company,  which  has  two  sta- 
tions on  Vancouver  Island,  operate  eight  whaling  steam- 
ers, and  the  catch  for  1917  was  as  follows :  Canadian  Sta- 
tions, 379  whales;  United  States  Stations,  209  whales. 

Victoria's  New  Outer  Harbor 

Work  on  the  improvement  of  the  Outer  Harbor  by  the 
government,  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past, 
IS  now  completed,  and  the  very  finest  and  most  modem 
equipment  in  the  way  of  docks,  warehouses,  and  machin- 
ery has  been  provided.  There  is  now  approximately 
10,000  feet  of  berthing  for  the  largest  ocean-going  ves- 
sels, and  in  addition,  the  new  harbor,  furnishes  a  clear  and 
straight  outlet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  sum  of  $5,000,000,  including  breakwater,  for  the 
initial  outlay  as  a  preliminary  expenditure  indicates  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  It  will  eventually  cost 
much  more  than  this  to  provide  for  the  shipping  necessi- 
ties of  Victoria,  but  this  sum  gives  the  city  a  Targe  and 
commodious  harbor,  perfectly  protected,  and  furnishes  ac- 
commodation for  the  constantly  increasing  ocean  traffic 
which  is  coming  to  her  outer  port. 

The  harbor  in  every  respect  measures  up  to  the  best 
harbors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  will  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  the  Capital  City  until  its  population  begins*  to 
approach  the  200,000  mark.  Two  immense  concrete  piers 
with  spacious  warehouses  and  modem  cargo  handling 
facilities  have  been  built  out  into  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  and  a  railway  slip  has  been  built  to  enable  car 
ferries  to  load  and  unload  their  trains  at  the  dodcs. 

A  breakwater  of  stone,  with  concrete  blocks  surmounted 
by  a  concrete  wall  2,500  feet  in  length  extends  westerly 
from  Ogden  Point  The  concrete  piers  are  1,000  feet 
in  length,  and  there  is  room  for  close  to  30  of  the  largest 
ocean-going  crafts.  To  connect  the  harbor  with  the  rail- 
way terminals  on  the  1 12  acres  set  aside  for  that  purpose  on 
the  former  Songhees  Reserve  Uiere  will  be  direct  rail  con- 
nection. 

The  Outer  Harbor  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  300  acres 
of  water,  varying  in  depth  from  30  to  80  feet.  The  break- 
water which  has  been  completed  under  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment's plan,  will  not  only  effectually  shelter  all  the 
present  piers  but  all  piers  hereafter  to  be  built  to  the  north, 
and,  in  addition,  protect  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Harbor, 
thereby  proving  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  great  number 
of  coasting  vessels  entering  and  departing  from  the  Inner 
Harbor. 


Steamship  Companies 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  B.  C,  Ltd.,  Belmont  Block, 
George  McGregor,  agent  Harrison  Direct  Line,  Bel- 
mont Block,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  agents.  Pacific 
Steamship  Company,  1117  Wharf  street,  R.  P.  Rithet  k 
Co.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  Union  Bank 
Bldg.,  Findlay,  Durham  and  Brodie,  agents.  Common- 
wealth Government  Line,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  agents. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railwav  Company,  British  Columbia 
Coast  Service,  468  Belleville  street;  Capt  J.  W.  Troup, 
manager.  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  Wharf 
street;  Capt  C.  H.  Nicholson,  manager.  Puget  Sound 
Navigation  Company,  468  Belleville  St,  H.  J.  Hartwell, 
agent  Blue  Funnd  Line,  Belmont  Building,  Dodwell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  agents.  Border  Line  Transportation  Co.,  Dod- 
well &  Co.,  Ltd.,  agents,  Belmont  Bldg.  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha,  916  Govemment  St;  W.  R.  Dale,  agent  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  1117  Wharf  street;  R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co., 
agent  Canadian- Australian  Line,  1102  Govemment  street; 
L*  D.  Chetham,  agent.  Maple  Leaf  Line.  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co. 

Docks 

Dominion  Government  Outer  Docks— Dominion  Govern- 
ment, owners.  Facilities  for  loading  and  unloading,  strict- 
ly modern  in  every  respect 

R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co.'s  Outer  Docks— R.  P.  Rithet  &  Co., 
owners.  Bulk  capacity,  30,000  tons;  11,500  tons  broken 
cargo.    Wharfage  charges,  60c  per  ton,  etc 

C.  P.  R.  Docks— Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
owners.  Capacity,  10,000  tons  bulk.  Wharfage  charges, 
60  cents' per  ton.     Adjustable   slips  for  loading. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Docks— Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  owners.  Capacity,  1,350  tons.  Wharfage 
charges,  60  cents  per  ton. 

All  vessels  discharging  their  cargoes  at  Victoria  have 
their  own  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  freight 
No  docks,  except  moor  owned  by  the  government  at 
present  have  any  rail  connections,  but  are  connected  by 
water  carriage  with  all  distributing  points. 

Pier  1  Victoria  (owned  and  operated  by  R.  P.  Rithet 
&  Co.)  Is  located  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  street,  and 
bordering  the  east  entrance  to  the  Inner  Harbor.  Its 
length  is  780  feet  by  100  feet,  and  it  has  a  shed  541 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  having  a  floor  space  of 
32,000  feet;  a  carrying  capacity  of  6,400  tons.  There 
is  a  floor  space  of  5,800  feet  extending  outside  of  shed 
on  outer  end,  and  a  floor  space  of  10,500  feet  on  inner 
end  of  shed.  There  are  three  slips  on  west  side  and 
two  slips  on  east  side  by  which  cargo  can  be  handled 
to  and  from  ships'  side  ports,  the  depth  of  water 
being  from  27  to  33  feet  on  west  side  of  dock  and  33 
feet  on  east  side;  depth  taken  at  low  water.  There 
are  also  waiting  rooms  and  baggage  room  on  this 
wharf. 

Pier  2  Victoria  (owned  and  operated  by  R.  P.  Rithet 
&  Coj):  Is  located  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe  street,  and 
is  1,050  feet  long  and  125  feet  wide,  with  a  shed  818 
feet  long  and  width  91,  59  and  80  feet.  The  floor  space 
is  68,090  feet,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  13,400  tons. 
There  is  floor  space  at  outer  end  of  wharf  of  21,500 
feet,  and  at  inner  end  of  wharf,  18,000  feet  The  depth 
of  water  is  35  feet  at  low  tide.  At  west  side  of  Pier 
2  is  a  berth  where  small  vessels  can  make  fast,  its 
length  being  300  feet;  depth  of  water  from  25  to  32 
feet,  and  has  one  slip.  Between  Piers  1  and  2  there 
is  a  width  of  190  feet. 

Situated  between  the  two  piers  is  a  shed  of  20,160 
feet  of  floor  space,  capacity  of  stowing  4,100  tons. 
There  is  also  a  shed  at  the  back  of  Pier  2,  with  floor 
space  of  8,060  feet;  its  capacity  is  1,800  tons,  and  it 
is  provided  with  a  portable  electric  piler. 

In  addition  to  being  lessees  of  these  wharves,  R, 
P.  Rithet  &  Co.,  are  importers  and  wholesale  dealers 
in  groceries,  liquors,  wire  logging  rope,  fire  brick,  clay, 
cement,  etc.;  and  are  also  insurance^  shipping  and 
commission  agents,  the  offices  being  situated  at  1117- 
1121   wharf  street,  Victoria,   B.   C. 
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Pacific  Coast  Coal  Mines  Ltd.  has  just  completed 
a  new  dock  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  engine 
parts,  which  will  be  in  place  before  long.  The  dock 
extension  consists  of  a  pier  400  feet  long  by  50  feet 
wide,  equipped  with  traveling  tower,  capable  of  delivery 
at  a  height  of  70  feet  above  mean  tide  level. 

This  deck  is  not  at  Victoria,  but  is  located  at  Boat 
Harbor,  about  midway  between  Ladysmith  and  Nan- 
aimo. 

Storage  Companies 

Safety  Storage  Company,  Ltd.,  Douglas  and  Humboldt 
streets. 
Duncan's  Storage  Warehouse,  535  Yates  street. 
Both  have  bonded  warehouses. 

Government  Officials 
Inspector  of  Customs,  W.  Marchant 
Collector  of  Customs,  J.  C.  Newbury. 
Department  of  Immigration,  Sam.  Reid. 
Harbor    Master    and    Port  Warden,    Capt.    Chas.  E. 
Clarke. 
Shipping  Master,  Capt.  Geo.  Kirkendale. 
Secretary  of  Pilotage  Authority,  T.  B.  Monk. 

Railroad   Offices 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company. 

Esquimau  &  Nanaimo  Railway  Company. 

Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Great  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

Victoria  &  Sidney  Railway  Company. 

British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company. 


All  of  the  above  companies  do  business  with  Victoria. 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway's  branch  of  the  Esquimalt  & 
Nanaimo  Railway  runs  a  regular  passenger  and  freight 
service  from  Victoria,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
to  its  present  terminus  at  Port  Albemi,  134  miles  distant; 
and  is  building  further  north  on  the  east  coast  to  reach 
Courtcnay.  liie  Victoria  &  Sidney  Railway  runs  from 
Victoria  to  Sidney,  close  to  the  end  of  the  Saanich  Penin- 
sula, a  distance  of  18  miles.  This  railway  is  a  branch 
of  the  Great  Northern  of  the  U.  S.,  and  connects  between 
Sidney  and  New  Westminster  by  means  of  a  freight  car 
ferry.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  runs  a  freight  car 
ferry  service  between  Ladysmith,  Vancouver  Island  and 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  now  build- 
ing from  Port  Albemi  to  Victoria  and  is  operating  between 
Victoria  and  Patricia  Bay,  15.8  miles.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  op- 
erate a  line  of  steamships  between  Victoria  and  coas^ 
points.  The  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company 
runs  a  suburban  line  to  Deep  Bay,  on  the  Saanich  Penin- 
sula, a  distance  of  23  miles. 

Pilotage 

The  ports  of  the  Pilotage  District  of  Victoria  and  Esqui- 
malt shall  be  as  follows: 


(1)     Port  of  Victoria. 
(2) 


Port  of  Esquimalt. 

(3)  William's  Head  Quarantine  Station. 

(4)  The  limits  of  said  ports  shall  be  inside  a  line 
drawn  from  Clover  Point  to  Brotchy  Ledge  (upon  which 
a  stone  beacon  electric  light  is  placed),  bearing  about  W. 
by  S.  54  S. — ^and  a  line  drawn  from  Brotchy  Ledge  to  Fis- 
guard  Light  House  (outside  Scroggs'  Rocks  and  Brothers* 
Island),  bearing  approximately  W.  by  N. 

(5)  The  limits  for  speakinp;  vessels  bound  into  either 
harbor  shall  not  be  at  or  outside  a  line  drawn  from  Wil- 
liam's Head  to  Trial  Island,  bearing  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  (All 
bearings  are  magnetic.) 
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(6)  Any  vessel,  arriving  at  any  port  within  this  Pilot- 
age District,  and  not  having  been  spoken  in  compliance 
with  the  Pilotage  Act,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  master 
of  such  vessel  as  to  the  taking  of  a  pilot  outward. 

(7)  Vessels  calling  at  William's  Head  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion, and  immediately  proceeding  to  the  Port  of  Victoria, 
or  Esquimalt,  shall  be  subject  to  the  charges  prescribed 
under  clause  (b)  only. 

Dues 

(a)  Vessels  bound  to  other  Ports  and  coming  to  an 
anchor  in  Royal  Roads,  the  pilotage  shall  be  free,  except 
the  services  of  a  Pilot  are  employed,  when  pilotage  ac- 
cording to  the  following  graduated  scale  shall  be  payable : 

From  Inside  or  North  of  Race  Rocks  to  Royal  Bay  or 

vice  versa,  50  per  cent  of  the  prescribed  rates  under 

Clause  (b),  Sec.  18. 
From  Beechy  Head  to  Royal  Roads  or  vice  versa,  $1. 

per  foot 
From  Pillar  Point  to  Royal  Roads  or  vice  versa,  $3  per 

foot. 
From  Cape  Flattery  to  Royal  Roads  or  vice  versa,  $6 

per  foot. 

(b)  For  vessels  entering  into  or  clearing  from  the 
Ports  of  Victoria  or  Esquimalt,  the  rates  of  Pilotage  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  For  regular  ocean  steamers,  SO  cents  per  foot 
draft  of  water  and  J4  cent  per  net  registered  ton  up  to 
the  maximum  of  3,500  tons  on  the  inward  voyage  subject 
to  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent  of  the  above 
rates  on  the  outward  voyage. 

(2)  For  irregular  ocean  steamers,  $1  per  foot  draft 
of  water  and  }i  cent  per  net  registered  ton. 

(3)  For  regular  steamers  in  the  coasting  trade  between 
San  Francisco  and  Lynn  Canal  inclusive,  the  rate  shall  be 
the  same  as  for  regular  ocean  steamers,  as  rated  in 
Clause  1. 

(4)  For  vessels  under  sail,  $2  per  foot  draft  of  water 
and  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton. 

(5)  For  sailing  vessels  in  tow,  $1.50  per  foot  draft 
of  water  and  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton. 

(6)  For  all  vessels  entering  into  or  clearing  from  Wil- 
liam's Head  Quarantine  Station,  the  rates  shall  be  50  per 
cent  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  any  class  of  vessd  for  Vic- 
toria and  Esquimalt,  subject  to  exemption  in  Sec.  17, 
Clause  7;  provided,  however,  that  all  coasters  between 
San  Francisco  and  Lynn  Canal  inclusive  when  compelled 
by  special  instructions  from  the  Dominion  Government  to 
call  at  William's  Head  Quarantine  Station,  shall  be 
exempt  from  Pilotage  dues,  unless  the  services  of  a  pilot 
are  requested. 

(7)  For  all  vessels  of  500  tons  and  under,  75  cents 
per  foot  draft  of  water. 

Note— The  dues  before  mentioned  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
count of  20  per  cent 

(c)  Gulf  Pilotage:  For  all  vessels,  from  the  limits  of 
the  Ports  of  Victoria  and  Esquimalt  to  the  limits  of  all 
ports  on  Puget  Sound  and  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  vice 
versa,  the  rate  of  Pilotage  shall  be  $1  per  toot  draft  of 
water. 

(d)  Vessels  proceeding  from  Victoria  to  Esquimalt, 
and  vice  versa,  and  having  discharged  or  received  a  por- 
tion of  their  cargo  in  either  harbor,  and  having  paid  full 
pilotage  into  either  harbor,  if  proceeding  with  the  assist- 
ance of  steam,  shall  pay  $1.50  per  foot 

(e)  Any  fraction  of  a  foot  not  exceedmp^  six  inches 
shall  be  paid  for  as  half  a  foot,  and  any  fraction  of  a  foot 
exceeding  six  inches  shall  be  paid  for  sls  a  foot 

(f)  Pilots  shall,  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  remove 
vessels  from  one  part  of  cither  harbor  to  another  part 
of  the  same  harbor  for  the  specific  charge  of  $10  for  each 
and  every  removal. 

(g)  The  Pilotage  Authority  shall  have  power  under  this 
by-law  to  make  such  arrangements  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  pilotage  of  vessels  making  regular  trips 
between  Victoria  and  Puget  Sound,  as  to  them  may  appear 
necessary  or  expedient  in  the  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. 


(h)  Compulsory  payment  of  Pilotage  dues  is  not 
chargeable  against  vessels  while  in  Ro^  Roads,  unless 
such  vessels  shall  enter  either  or  both  the  harbors  of 
Victoria  and  Esquimalt. 

(i)  When  a  vessel  is  bound  to  or  from  any  other  port 
in  the  Province,  either  laden  or  in  ballast,  and  does  not 
discharge  or  receive  any  cargo,  passengers  or  mails,  but 
simply  enters  it  as  a  harbor  of  refuge,  such  vessel 
shall  be  exempt  from  Pilotage  into  and  out  of  Es- 
quimalt, excepting  in  cases  where  a  Pilot  is  actually 
engaged   by  the   Master  for  such   services. 

0)  Steamers  making  regular  trips  to  Victoria  and 
Esquimalt  and  having  paid  the  prescribed  rates  under 
Clause  (b)  on  the  inward  voyage  and  returning  again 
to  either  of  said  harbors  within  a  period  of  35  days, 
shall  only  pay  one-half  of  the  inward  rates. 

Rates  on  Storage  of  Merchandise 
(Storage  per  Month) 

On  measurement  goods,  60  cents  a  ton  of  forty 
cubic  feet  (40c.  f.).  On  heavy  goods,  60  cents  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Any  fraction  of  a  month  to  be 
charged  as  a  month. 

Regulations. 

(a)  Concerning  the  delivery  of  merchandise,  pay- 
ment of  freight,  etc.:  When  no  express  stipulation 
exists  per  bill  of  lading,  goods  are  to  be  considered 
as  deliverable  on  shore. 

(b)  Freight  on  all  goods  to  be  paid,  or  secured 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  captain  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel,  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods. 

(c)  After  delivery  to  the  purchaser  of  the  goods 
sold,  no  claim  for  damage,  deficiency  or  other  cause 
shall  be  admissible  after  goods  sold  and  delivered  have 
once  left  the  city. 

(d)  .  When  foreign  bills  of  lading  expressly  stipu- 
late that  the  freignts  shall  be  paid  in  specific  coin, 
then  the  same  must  be  procured  if  required,  or  its 
equivalent  given,  the  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  cur- 
rent value  at  the  time  at  the  banks. 

Ordinary  Port  Charges,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Hospital  dues,  per  net  ton,  payable  three  times  an- 
nually, iy2  cents. 

Harbor  dues,  payable  twice  annually,  $5. 

Bill  of  Health,  $1. 

Port  agency,  $15  and  up. 

Dockage  charge  (no  cargo  landed),  $4  for  the  first 
200  tons  and  ^  cent  for  each  additional  ton. 

Stevedoring— Loading 

Salmon  or  general   cargo,   per  ton,  50  cents. 
Ballast  (furnishing  and  supplying  same  as  required. 
2,240  lbs.),  per  ton,  $1.50  to  $2.00. 
Lumber  and  timber,,  per  1,000  feet,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 

Stevedoring — ^Discharging 

General  cargo  (weight  and  measurement),  per  ton, 
55  cents. 
Coal,  per  ton,  85  cents. 
Ballast  (2,240  lbs.)  (excepting  mud),  per  ton,  40  cts. 


VLADIVOSTOK 

Siberia 

Position:  Latitude  43  degrees  7  minutes  north, 
longitude  131  degrees  54  minutes  east 

Population:     About  100,000. 

The  port  of  Vladivostok  is  at  present  the  only  Pacific 
Ocean  gateway  to  the  Russian  Republic. 

The  port  is  situated  on  Muravieff  Peninsula,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  harbor  consists  in 
Amur  Gulf,  from  5  to  13  fathoms,  and  the  Usuri  Gulf, 
13  to  20  fathoms.  The  quays,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  two  excellent  ones,  are  located  on  the  Golden 
Horn,  four  miles  long  and  nearly  one  mile  wide.    The 
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government  is  carrying  on  considerable  new  work,  and 
will  eventually  make  this  one  of  Russia's  greatest  ports. 
The  harbor  is  ice  bound  for  three  months,  but  ice- 
breaking  vessels  keep  it  open  to  commerce.  All  of  the 
trans-Pacific  steamship  lines  are  represented.  This  is  the 
home  port  of  the  Volunteer  fleet,  comprising  32  mod- 
ern vessels.  Direct  rail  connection  with  Petrograd  and 
all  Russian  and  Chinese  points.  Petrograd  is  8,390  miles 
distant. 

Pilotage:  Pilots  may  be  obtained  at  Skrybloflf  Island, 
five  miles  outside  the  harbor,  in  the  summer,  provided 
the  time  of  vessel's  arrival  is  known,  otherwise  either 
at  Ulysses  Bay  or  outside  the  harbor.  Rate  from 
SkrybloflF,  roubles  75.00,  and  Ulysses  Bay,  roubles  60. 
In  winter  pilots  will  not  go  outside  the  harbor.  Charge 
for  berthing,  roubles  35.00. 

There  are  two  drydocks  at  Vladivostok,  which  will 
take  vessels  up  to  560  feet  length,  90  feet  beam  and 
28  feet  depth.  The  shipyards  shops  do  not  take  work 
from  private  owners.  Charges  for  the  use  of  drydocks 
are  about  24  copecks  (about  12  cents)  per  gross  ton 
for  the  first  three  days,  and  5  copecks  (about  2j4  cents) 
for  each  additional  day  for  vessels  over  4,250  tons. 

There  are  also  special  port  dues  and  customs  dues 
on  different  commodities.  Customs  regulations  require 
that  masters  must  have: 

1.  Manifest  of  cargo,  certified  and   signed  by  cap 
tain's  broker  or  agent  at  port  of  loading. 

2.  Bill  of  lading. 

3.  Ship's  declaration. 

4.  Bill  of  health. 

5.  Crew  list. 

6.  Specification  of  all  provisions  on  board,  as  well 
as  of  all  ship's  gear,  anchor,  chains,  etc. 

7.  List  of  all  articles  and  clothes,  new  and  old,  be- 
longing to  captain  and  crew. 

8.  List  of  passengers,  if  any,  and  their  luggage. 

9.  Articles  and  register. 

Absence  of  any  of  these  will  render  captain  liable 
to  a  fine. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  30  Cop.  per  net  reg. 
ton.  Other  charges,  wharfage  Ro.  50  for  vessels  up  to 
300  feet  and  Ro.  /  for  each  additional  50  feet;  mooring 
Ro.  15. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo,  owing  to  in- 
creased and  increasing  wages  and  expenses,  unable  to 
give  any  definite  information  at  present.  Lighterage, 
cost  per  ton,  Ro.  3  tc  5  per  freight  ton.  Lighterage, 
cost  per  lighter  per  day,  from  Ro.  25  to  Ro.  200  per 
day.     Crew  s  wages  extra. 

Accommodation:  Depth  of  water  alongside  wharves, 
28  to  30  feet;  rise  and  fall  in  summer  1  foot,  winter  2 
feet;  5  wharves  "available  for  discharging  railway  ma- 
terial; 8  wharves  for  loading  beans  and  bean  cake,  and 
discharging  light  cargo  such  as  barbed  wire,  etc.;  3 
pontoon  wharves  for  discharging  ammtmitions;  4 
wharves  used  for  steamers  on  the  Japan  Mail  service, 
when  vacant  can  be  used  for  vessels  with  general  cargo; 
2  new  wharves  being  built. 

Imports:  Machinery,  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds,  hardware,  railway  material,  war  material,  cotton, 
tea  and  general  merchandise. 

Exports:     Soya  beans,  beancake,  timber,  seeds,  fish. 
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Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Bryner, 
Kousnetzoff  &  Cc,  Mitsui  &  Co.,  Choorin  &  Co., 
Sterelny  &  Co.,  Grusko  Tschernego,  Gaston,  Williams 
&  Wigmore. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port:  From  New  York  via 
Panama  Canal,  American  &  Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.,  American 
Manchurian  Line,  American  &  Oriental  Line,  Barber 
Line,  A.  Holt  &  Co.,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha;  from  Van- 
couver, Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.;  from  San  Francisco, 
Robert  Dollar  Co.;  from  Japan  ports,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha;  from  English  ports. 
Glen  and  Shire  lines;  Pacific  Coast  ports,  Frank  Water- 
house  &  Co.;  from  Japan,  China  and  Coast  Ports, 
R..  V.  F. 

Consular  Representation:  France,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Japan,  China,  Norway,  Sweden  and  United 
States. 


WAKAMATSU 

Japan  . 

Population:     31,000. 

Pilotage:  From  Osaka,  120  yen;  Kobe,  110  yen; 
Hesaki,  45  yen;  Moji,  35  yen;  Fascura,  25  yen.  Waka- 
matsu  to  Yawata  Steel  Works  quay,  15  yen.  Extra 
for  vessels  over  1,000  tons  of  12  ft.  draft. 

Port  charges:  Harbor  dues,  steamers  loading  coal 
or  general  cargo,  up  to  200  tens,  5  sen  per  ton;  300 
tons,  7  sen;  400  tons,  9  sen;  over  400  tons,  10  sen. 
Buoyage,  2  yen  each  buoy  for  first  48  hours,  then  1 
yen  for  each  24  hours  after.  Vessels  with  cargo  pay 
both  inward  and  outward  dues.  Loading  coal,  19  sen 
per  ton  by  junk,  and  2  sen  by  hoists.  Water,  40  sen 
per  ton. 

Accommodation:  Depth  inner  harbor,  16  feet;  main 
and  outer  harbor,  20  feet.  Two  hydraulic  and  3  steam 
hoists  on  wharves.  Moving  buoys  in  main  harbor,  17. 
Rise  of  tide,  St.  4  feet  7  inches. 

Imports:  Iron  ores,  pig  iron,  coal,  rice,  beans, 
mineral  oil,  rails,  beancake. 

Exports:    Coal,  steel,  metals. 

This  port  is  11  miles  south-west  of  Moji,  and  is  near 
the  government  steel  works. 


VladlvMtok  HariMT 


WALLAROO 

Sooth  Australia 

Position:  Latitude  33  degrees  55  minutes  49  seconds 
north,  longitude  137  degrees  37  minutes  30  seconds 
east. 

Population :    4,000. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  port  dues,  and  Com- 
monwealth Light  dues  same  as  Port  Pirie.  Wharfage, 
general,  1/8  ton;  jetty  dues,  3d.. 

Pilotage:  Compulsory.  Under  500  ton  reg.  £2  in- 
wards or  outwards;  501  to  1,000  tons,  £3  inwards  or 
outwards;  1,001  and  upwards,   £4. 

Accommodation:  Harbor  safe  for  vessels  of  23  feet 
draft.  Maximum  depth  loaded,  28  feet,  4  inches. 
Jetty,  2,810  feet  long  has  accommodation  for  10  vessels; 
depth,  16  feet  at  inner  to  28  feet  at  outer  berths. 
Four  hydraulic  cranes  on  wharf.  Port  has  railway 
connections  with  Adelaide,  which  is  124  miles  distant. 
Rise  and  fall  of  tide,  about  4  feet,  8  inches. 

Imports:  Coal,  coke,  pyrites,  phosphates,  timber, 
general. 

Exports:  Wheat,  flour,  copper  ore,  bluestone,  super- 
phosphates, wool. 

WANGANUI 

New  Zealand 

Position:  Latitude  39  degrees  57  minutes  south,  longi- 
tude 175  degrees  east. 

Pilotage:  Id  reg.  ton  if  piloted  by  signals  from  the 
staflF  only;  2d  per  reg.  ton  for  river  pilotage;  3d  per  reg. 
ton  if  pilot  boards  and  conducts  vessel  b^ond  bar. 
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Port  charges:  Port  dues,  J4d  per  reg.  ton  on  arrival 
on  not  in  excess  of  8,000  tons»  and  so  that  maximum  in 
one-half  year  shall  not  be  over  3d  per  reg.  ton.  Light 
dues,  steamers,  excepting  coasters,  4d  per  reg.  ton;  coast- 
ing vessels,  ^d  per  reg.  ton;  sailing  vessels,  other  than 
inter-colonial  trading  vessels  and  coasters,  6d  per  reg. 
ton;  inter-colonial  trading  sailing  vessels  and  coasters,  6d 
per  reg.  ton.  Harbor  dues,  steamers,  2d  per  ton  for  first 
day,  Id  per  ton  per  day  for  5  succeeding  days ;  sailers.  Id 
and  54d.  Wharfage,  cargo  3/  per  ton,  inwards;  2/  per 
ton,  outwards.  Labor,  1/6  per  day.  Overtime  cost  per 
hour,  2/6. 

Accommodation:    Ten  cranes  on  Head's  wharf. 

Exports:    Hides,  tallow,  wool,  grain,  frozen  meats. 


WARRAMBOOL 

Victoria,  Australia 

Position:  38  degrees  25  minutes  south,  longitude  142 
degrees  32  minutes  east. 

Port  Charp^es:  Light  dues,  6d.  ton  reg.  Towage, 
1/  ton  reg.    Loading  and  discharging,  1/  per  ton. 

Pilotage:  Steamers,  l%d;  sailers,  Zy^d.  ton  reg.  in- 
wards or  outwards. 

Accommodation:  There  is  good  mooring,  but  anchor- 
age is  unsafe. 

Imports:     General  merchandise. 

Exports:     General  produce. 


WELLINGTON 

New  Zealand 

Wellington,  situated  in  Port  Nicholson,  is  an  excellent 
and  spacious  harbor  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Cook  Strait,  and  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  width 
of  entrance  for  the  largest  ships.  Wellington  lies  in  the 
southwest  part  of  Port  Nicholson,  called  Lambton  Harbor, 
which  has  a  depth  of  from  7  to  15  fathoms.  The  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  varies  from  three  to  four  feet  Vessels 
can  obtain  plentiful  supplies  of  provisions  and  fresh  water. 
Shortest  sea  route  from  Liverpool,  11,800  miles.  The 
harbor  is  under  the  management  of  an  electric  board.  All 
communications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Harbor 
Board,  Wellington,  N.  Z.  There  are  7,760  lineal  feet  of 
berthing  accommodation,  with  depths  of  water  from  30 
feet  down  to  12  feet,  including  six  berths  for  ocean 
steamers.  The  outer  T  of  the  Queen's  wharf  is  880  feet 
long,  with  depths  from  26  to  30  feet,  and  is  provided 
with  a  10-ton  hydraulic  crane,  a  40-ton  hydraulic  crane 
is  placed  at  a  berth  having  22  feet  of  water.  There  is  a 
complete  installation  of  2-ton  hydraulic  cranes  and  rotary 
jiggers  for  all  the  principal  berths,  with  jiggers  for  handling 
cargo  in  the  stores.  Ample  storage  accommodation  exists, 
and  wool  and  hemp  presses  are  provided.  The  board 
receives  all  cargo  at  the  ship's  slings,  giving  a  receipt  to 
the  vessel.  The  Railway  Wharf,  with  one  ocean  berth, 
is  in  commtmication  with  the  railway  services  of  the  North 
Island,  and  a  new  wharf  (Glasgow  Wharf)  is  now  being 
built  with  two  ocean  berths  with  32  feet  depth  of  water, 
and  fitted  with  hydraulic  cranes.  The  board  owns  bonded 
and  free  stores  for  the  storage  of  goods  for  long  periods, 
apart  from  the  transit  or  export  stores.  There  are  dol- 
phins and  buoys  in  Evans'  Bay  for  swinging  ships  for  ad- 
justment of  compasses.  There  is  a  patent  slip  in  Evans' 
Bay  1,070  feet  long,  on  grade  of  1  in  23,  with  a  cradle 
260  feet  long,  capable  of  taking  a  vessel  of  1,600  tons. 
Repairs  to  machinery  and  boilers  can  be  made  by  several 
firms. 

Population:  Wellington  and  suburbs,  85,000:  Wellington 
provincial  district,  150,000. 

Pilotage:  Not  Compulsory.  Steamers,  inwards,  3d,  out- 
wards, 2d.  reg.  ton.  Sailers,  inwards,  4d,  outwards,  3d.  ton. 

Port  Charges:  2d  per  ton  on  arrival,  but  not  to  exceed 
6d  in  any  half  year.  Steamers  not  coming  to  a  wharf, 
nor  discharging  or  loading  cargo,  and  only  taking  in  coal, 
ships'  stores,  or  water,  are  exempt  from  port  charges. 


Removal  Fees:  For  removals  by  the  harbor  master  to 
or  from  the  wharves  and  inner  anchorage,  Id  per  ton 
for  each  removal;  minimum,  10s.  Compulsory  for  all 
vessels  except  regular  traders  having  exemptions.  Pilotage, 
port  charges,  and  harbor  master's  fees  collected  by  His 
Majesty's  customs  on  behalf  of  the  board. 

Light  Dues:  Light  dues  are  payable  to  the  government 
(customs).  Sailing  vessels,  other  than  coasters  and  inter- 
colonial vessels,  od  per  ton  register;  on  intercolonial 
sailing  vessels,  and  all  steamers,  except  coasters,  4d  per 
ton;  on  coasting  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  ^d  per  ton* 
All  foreign  going  vessels  which  call  at  Wellington,  having 
previously  called  at  and  paid  light  dues  at  any  other  port, 
pay  %d  per  ton.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  board  at  a 
charge  of  6s  8d  per  1,000  gallons.  Minimum  charge,  2s. 

Wharfage :  Berthage  at  9ie  wharves  for  vessels  discharg- 
ing, loading  or  ballasting  is  free  within  the  limits  of  three 
days  for  a  vessel  under  100  tons,  increasing  gradually  to 
15  days  for  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons,  and  one  day  for  every 
100  tons  above  1,000  tons.  Should  further  time  be  required 
one  day  extra  for  every  100  tons  register  may  be  allowed 
upon  the  payment  of  ^d  per  register  ton  per  day. 

Ballast:  Good  ballast  is  obtainable,  delivered  at  the 
ship's  side,  at  from  2s  6d  to  3s  6d  per  ton  for  clay  and 
rock,  which  sums  include  wharfage.  Is  per  ton. 

Imports:  General  merchandise,  coal,  timber. 

Exports:  Frozen  and  preserved  meats,  timber,  tallow, 
grain,  wool,  skins,  hemp,  butter,  cheese. 


WESTPORT 

New  Zealand 

Population :     5,000. 

Position:  Latitude  41  degrees  43  minutes  47  seconds 
south,  longitude  171  degrees  35  minutes  14  seconds  west. 

Pilotage :  Free  up  to  100  ton  reg. ;  over  100  tons,  steam- 
ers and  sailers.  Id  per  ton  inwards  or  outwards;  one  way, 
50  per  cent  less.  Towage,  both  ways,  sailing  vessels, 
minimum  £7  10s,  maximum  £37  10s  ^  200  tons  and  over, 
9d  per  ton  reg.  Steamers,  minimum,  il2  10s;  maximum 
£40j  1,000  tons  and  over  3d  per  ton  reg.  Half  rates  for 
towage  one  way  only. 

Port  charges:  Lights  sailers  (foreign),  6d  ton  re^.; 
steamers,  4d;  coasting  (New  Zealand),  ^d  Receiving 
and  discharging  ship's  ballast,  1/  ton  min.  Vessek  lying 
at  wharf.  Id  per  ton  net  reg.  per  trip  up  to  1,400  tons; 
above,  2a  per  ton  net  reg.  per  trip;  min.  5/.  Labor,  1/6 
per  hour  per  man. 

Accommodation :  Bar  harbor ;  depth  in  river  and  on  bar 
in  fair  way,  18  feet  LWOST;  at  HWST,  26  feet  on  bar. 
Vessels  may  depart  drawing  21  feet  6  inches  at  springs, 
and  20  feet  at  neaps.  ST.  rise  10  feet  Coal-loading 
wharf,  22  to  25  feet  water  LWST,  at  staiths.  Cranage, 
one  12-ton  crane,  and  two  20-ton,  and  one  15-ton  coal 
cranes.     Cattle  wharf. 

The  principal  export  is  coaL  Westport  is  60  miles  from 
Greymouth  and  155  miles  from  Nelson. 


WILLAPA  HARBOR 

Washington 

Willapa  Harbor  has  a  minimum  depth  from  Raymond  to 
the  sea  of  19  feet  to  110.  The  government  and  the  dty 
of  Raymond  this  year  are  expending  $500,000  in  deepen- 
ing  the  channel  from  Raymond  to  the  sea  to  a  depth 
of  24  feet  at  mean  low  tide.  Willapa  Harbor  is  located 
between  latitude  46  degrees  40  minutes  42  seconds,  longi- 
tude 122-124  degrees. 

There  are  no  mooring  buoys,  all  vessels  tying  up  to 
the  different  wharves.  There  are  a  number  of  companies 
operating  here,  the  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  Sudden  &  Chris- 
tenson,  J.  R.  Hanify,  F.  S.  Loop,  Olson  &  Mahonor, 
American-Hawaiian  and  a  number  of  others. 

The  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  are  very  good, 
although  at  this  time  all  vessels  use  Ae  hrniber  com- 
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panics'  docks  for  discharging  and  taking  on  cargo.  There 
IS  rail  connection  with  all  of  these  docks  and  a  minimum 
charge  is  made  for  wharfage. 

Geo.  Devers  is  the  deputy  Custom  official  for  this  dis- 
trict and  is  located  in   South  Bend,   three  miles  distant. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  in  operation  in  Raymond  and 
also  the  Milwaukee.  The  Oregon-Washington  and  the 
North  Bank  have  both  announced  that  lines  will  be  built 
to  this  harbor. 


WU  HU 

China 

Position:  31  degrees  18  minutes  north,  longitude 
118  degrees  21  minutes  east. 

Population:     120,000. 

Pilotage:     Not  compulsory,  but  necessary. 

Port  Charges:  Vessels  over  150  tons,  40  tael  cents 
per  ton;  under  150  tons,  10  tael  cents  per  ton.  Ont; 
payment  is  good  for  4  months  for  ships  in  coast  trade. 
Loading,  by  coolie  labor,  12c  to  16c  per  day. 

Accommodation:  Anchorage  one-third  mile  from 
south  hank,  limits  fixed  by  Chinese  customs  authorities. 
Canal  to  Ningkwafu  has  an  average  depth  of  8  feet. 
Only  tide  affecting  harbor  occurs  in  mid-winter  when 
river  is  at  lowest.  During  the  summer  when  river  is 
in  flood,  current  moves  5  to  7  knots.  Loading  and 
discharging  is  done  on  hulks. 

Imports:  Cotton  piece  goods,  woolens,  sugar,  kero- 
sene oil,  metals. 

Exports:  Raw  and  waste  silk,  tea,  hides,  seed, 
groundnut  kernels,  wheat,  rice,  silk,  feathers,  beans, 
white  alum. 

Consular  Representation:     Great  Britain. 


YOKKAICHI 

Japan 

Population:    33,000. 

Port  for  Nagoya  in   Miye  prefecture. 

Accommodation :  Natural  harbor ;  48  feet  at  LT. ; 
limit,  two  miles  from  lighthouse  and  quays.  Depth  at 
berths  and  quays  LT.,  30  feet.  Cargo  is  handled  by 
lighters. 

Imports:  Wheat,  rice,  soya  beans,  rape  seed,  petro- 
leum, raw  cotton. 

Exports:  Rice,  tea,  cotton  yarn,  sheeting,  porcelain, 
earthenware. 


YOKOHAMA 

Japan 

Position:  Latitude  35  degrees  26  minutes  north, 
longitude  139  degrees  39  minutes  east. 

Population:    460,440. 

Pilotage:     Net  compulsory. 

Tonnage  dues,  per  trip,  5  sen  (2j^,c)  per  registered 
ton;  per  year,  15  sen  (7}^c)  per  registered  ton. 

Wharf  or  pier  dues:  First  24  hours  or  part  thereof, 
2  sen  (Ic)  per  registered  ton;  up  to  96  hours  3  sen 
(l'5^c)  per  registered  ton.  For  each  additional  24  hours, 
1  sen  (He)  per  registered  ton. 

Buoy  charges:  Vessels  under  1,000  registered  tons, 
Y7.00  ($3.50)  per  day;  vessels  from  1,000  to  5,000  reg- 
istered tons,  YIO.OO  ($5.00)  per  day;  vessels  from  5,000 
to  10,000  registered  tons,  Y15.00  ($7.50)  per  day. 

Customs  permits:  The  customs  office  and  com- 
pounds are  open  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  ex- 
cepting on  Sundays  and  holidays.  For  opening  the 
custom  office  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  to  clear  import 
cr  export  merchandise  a  fee  of  YIO.OO  ($5.(X))  per  hour 
is  charged.  For  opening  the  custom  compound  on 
a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  to  enable  merchandise  to  be 
loaded  or  unloaded  a  fee  of  Y2.(X)  ($1.00)  per  hour  is 
charged.  For  opening  the  customs  office  after  sunset  a 
fee  of  Y20.00  ($10.00)  per  hour  is  charged  up  to  mid- 
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night,  after  which  the  fee  is  Y30.00  ($15.00)  per  hour. 
For  keeping  the  customs  compound  open  after  sunset 
to  enable  merchandise  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  a  fee 
of  Y4.00  ($2.00)  per  hour  is  charged  up  to  midnight, 
after  which  the  fee  is  Y6.00  ($3.00)  per  hour. 

Light  Dues:    None. 

Other  charges:  Wharf ing  coolie  charges,  steamers 
under  1,000  tons  gross,  Yen  2.25  ($\.\2y2);  steamers 
1,000  to  2000  tons  gross,  Yen  3.00  ($1.50) ;  steamers  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  gross.  Yen  4.50  ($2.25);  steamers  3,000  to 
5,000  tons  gross.  Yen  5.25  ($2.63j4);  steamers  5,000  to 
7,000  tons  gross.  Yen  7.50  ($3.75);  steamers  7,000  to 
10,000  tons  gross,  Yen  9.75  ($4.8754);  steamers  10,000 
to  13,000  tons  gross,  Yen  12.00  ($6.00).  Night  work 
20%  extra.  Placing  gang  way  and  planks  Yen  3.(X) 
($1.50)  to  Yen  5.00  ($2.50)  per  steamer. 

Stevedoring:  Rates  for  loading  cargo — general  per 
ton  (weight  or  measurement),  35  sen  (I7^c);  rates  for 
discharging  cargo — general  per  ton  (weight  or  measure- 
ment), 35  sen  (17j4c);  overtime  cost  per  hour  per  gang, 
Y6.00  ($3.00);  cost  per  hour  for  general  labor,  30  sen 
(15c);  lighterage;  cost  per  ton  general  cargo,  80  sen 
(40c) ;  lighterage,  cost  per  lighter  for  day  50  to  70  tons, 
Y2S.O0  ($12.50).  The  above  rates  are  present  ruling 
rates  and  subject  to  change. 

Accommodation:  On  bay  of  same  name.  Harbor 
enclosed  by  two  breakwaters,  one  5,380  feet,  and  the 
north  one  6,700  feet  in  length,  leaving  an  entrance  over 
800  feet  wide,  and  with  a  depth  of  33  feet  at  low- 
est spring  tide.  Anchorage  in  harbor  1,237.8  acres. 
Iron  landing  pier  1,800x62^^  feet  in  front  of  custom 
house;  5,706  feet  of  quay  walls  with  depth  of  20  to 
32  feet,  with  14  sheds  of  50,260  square  yards  area  and 
two  warehouses  of  three  stories,  covering  7,614  square 
yards.  Much  improvement  and  enlargement  of  accom- 
modations being  carried  out  by  the  government.  Spring 
rise,  7%  feet,  Neap,  4*^  feet.  Two  floating  derricks, 
45  and  30  tons. 

Imports:  Machinery,  dry  goods,  fertilizers,  metals, 
and  metal  manufactures,  sugar,  kerosene  oil,  etc. 

Exports:  Tea,  silk,  lacquer-ware,  hemp,  coal,  copper, 
porcelain,  etc. 

Exports  from  Port  Yokohama  (1917)  $332,532,025;  to 
United  States  $192,015,979. 

Imports  into  Port  Yokohama  (1917)  $143,201,443; 
from  United  States,  $71,405,511. 

Names  of  Importing  and  Exporting  Firms:  Ameri- 
can Trading  Company,  1  Yuraku-cho  1-chome,  Koji- 
mahi-ku,  Tokyo;  Sale  &  Frazar,  Ltd.,  Central  P.  O.  Box 
18,  Tokyo;  Bagnall  &  Hilles,  42  Settlement,  Yokohama; 
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S.  Isaacs  &  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  146.  Yokohama;  The 
F.  W.  Home  Company,  6 — 7  Takiyama-cho,  Kyobashi- 
ku,  Tokyo;  Andrew  &  George  Co.,  16  Takegawa-cho, 
Kyobashi-ku,  Tokyo,  The  Hospital  Supply  Company, 
1  Owari-cho  1-chome,  Ginza,  Tokyo;  Patten,  Mackenzie 
&  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  No.  219,  Yokohama;  China  and  Japan 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  89-c  Settlement,  Yokohama. 

Steamer  Lines  Using  the  Port  of  Yokohama:  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco;  China  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  San  Francisco;  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  San  Francisco;  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  Seattle; 
Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Seattle;  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services,  Ltd.,  Vancouver;  Nederland  and  Rotterdam 
Lloyd  Royal  Mail  Lines,  San  Francisco. 

Consular  Representation:  Argentine,  Consulate 
General;  Belgium,  Consulate  General;  Brazil,  Consulate; 
Chile,  Consulate  General;  China,  Consulate  General; 
Colombia,  Consulate;  Denmark,  Consulate;  France, 
Consulate;  Great  Britain,  Consulate  General;  Italy.  Con- 
sulate General;  Netherlands,  Vice  Consulate;  Norway, 
Consulate;  Portugal,  Vice  Consulate;  Russia,  Consulate; 
Spain,  Consulate;  Sweden,  Consulate;  Switzerland,  Con- 
sulate General;  United  States  (Deo.  H.  Scidmore,  con- 
sul  general);   Venezuela,  Consulate. 

How  Yokohama  Serves  Tokyo 

Located  18  miles  from  Tokyo,  to  which  there  is  direct 
steam  and  electric  connection,  as  well  as  a  lighter  service 
operating  on  the  Bay  of  Tokyo,  Yokohama  has  a  situation 
analagous  to  that  of  Kobe  with  Osaka.  Yokohama  as 
the  seaport  of  the  great  capital  city  of  over  2,000,000  in- 
habitants, handles  all  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  com- 
merce of  its  larger  sister.  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
cogent  reasons  why  Yokohama  looms  up  as  such  an  im- 
portant factor  among  the  world's  great  ports. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  business  handled  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  capital,  the  equipment  of  the  port  is 
highly  modernized  to  meet  the  demands  on  its  shipping 
facilities.  That  is  why  Yokohama  boasts  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  commodious  piers  in  the  world,  and  here 
the  greatest  of  ships  may  lie  and  load  and  unload  their 
cargoes. 

Tokyo,  the  destiny  of  which  is  so  closely  interwoven 
with  that  of  Yokohama,  lies  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Bay 
of  Tokyo,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  Sea  of  Japan. 


Among  the  various  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
seaport,  the  numerous  shipbuilding  plants,  some  expanded 
to  cope  with  the  new  situation,  and  others  lately  established, 
have  probably  made  the  most  progress  in  the  recent  in- 
dustrial activities  of  this  region. 


YUENSAN 

ChcMen 

Position:  Latitude  39  degrees  11  minutes  north, 
longitude   127  degrees  26  minutes   east. 

Population:    47,400. 

Port  Charges:  Tonnage  dues,  foreign  vessels  25  sen 
per  net  reg.  ton.  No  tonnage  dues  charged  at  any 
open  ports  of  Chosen  if  first  charge  has  been  paid. 
Shipping  and  landing,  40  sen  per  ton. 

Accommodation:  Entrance,  2(J4  miles  wide,  with 
depth  of  5  to  8  fathoms.  Depth  at  quays  and  berths, 
5  to  6  fathoms.     One  3-ton  crane,  no  charge. 

Imports:    Cotton  goods. 

Exports:    Soya  beans,  fish,  rice,  cattle,  hides. 


S.  ISAACS  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 


Yokohama 
Japan 

Cable  AddvQM 
DNUMGIS 


Codes  Used 

A.  B.  a  4Ui  Edltioii 

A.  B.  a  5Ui 

A.  B.  C.  5Ul  ImpiOfvd 

BanUey'B  CompIMa  PfaraM  Cods 

Lleber'B  Go<to 

Ueber's  6  Letton  Edlttoa 

Western  UnloD-UnlTnaal  Xdltloa 

A.  1  Coda  and  PrlTata 

IMPORT  DEPARTMENT  handles  all  kinds  of 
Raw  and  Mlanufactured  Artlcle8»  Iron,  Steel.  Lum- 
ber, etc.  DRUG  AND  CHEMICAL  DEPART- 
MENT— all  kinds  of  Pharmaceutical  Dru^  and 
Chemicals,  both  Import  and  E2zport.  EXPORT 
DEPARTMENT  —  Curios,  Fancy  Goods,  Qloves, 
Hosiery,  etc.  PRODUCE  DEPARTMENT— Beans, 
Peas.  Seeds,  etc.  SILK  DEPARTMENT— Habutae, 
Crepes  and  Silks  of  all  descriptlona  When  cor- 
responding please  address  the  Department  inter- 
ested. 
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South  and  Central  American  Trade 

Prepared  by  the  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank,  New  York 


Trade  of  the  United  States  with  South  and  Central 
America  has  been  stimulated  to  a  notable  degree  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  complete  isolation  of  some  of  the  nations 
in  Europe  during  the  war,  and  the  curtailment  in  the 
trade  of  other  European  nations,  made  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere  which  lie  south  of  the  equator  commer- 
cially more  dependent  than  ever  upon  the  United  States 
and  the  present  outlook  is  that  this  country  has  no  inten- 
tion of  forsaking  an  advantage  thrust  upon  it  as  a  result  of 
the  great  conflict 

The  opportunities  presented  to  our  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  for  the  development  of  a  permanent  trade 
with  Latin-America,  are  large  and  full  of  promise.  But 
for  a  manufacturer  or  merchant  in  this  field  there  are  a 
number  of  rules  which  it  is  essential  from  the  first  to  ob- 
serve. Study  the  market  you  seek.  There  is  more  differ- 
ence between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Nicaragua  than 
there  is  between  Minnesota  and  Texas.  Acquaint  yourself 
thoroughly  with  conditions,  the  class  and  style  of  merchan- 
dise required,  what  your  competitors  are  doing  and  what 
terms  they  allow :  all  this  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
competition  when  you  finally  send  your  salesman  into  the 
chosen  territory. 

The  export  business  cannot  be  gone  into  lightly,  nor  as 
a  temporary  antidote  for  unsatisfactorv  local  conditions. 
To  engage  in  it  necessitates  being  always  prepared  to 
supply,  at  short  notice,  what  foreign  clients  want,  whether 
domestic  business  is  low  or  booming.  In  that  way  only 
will  export  business  prove  both  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

Latin  races  are  sensitive  and  proud,  and  you  must  there- 
fore be  especially  careful  not  to  offend  in  seeking  infor- 
mation. When  you  have  once  gained  the  confidence  of 
a  South  American  firm,  it  will  not  hesitate  to  give  you  all 
the  information  you  want. 

General  Standing  of  Firms 

The  financial  responsibility  of  your  foreign  clients  should 
be  investigated  as  carefully  as  that  of  your  domestic 
customer.  Do  not  think,  merely  because  he  is  located  a 
few  thousand  miles  from  you,  that  he  is  a  bad  credit  risk. 
A  good  firm  in  any  country  is  as  good  as  a  good  firm  in 
this  country,  and  just  as  deserving  of  credit. 

Terms  of  Sale 

We  most  emphatically  recommend  that,  before  ship- 
ments are  made,  you  agree  with  your  customer  upon  every 
detail  of  the  terms  of  sale  and  tiien  adhere  to  such  terms 
most  scrupulously.  Settle  beforehand  whether  your  client 
IS  to  pay  interest  and  banking  charges,  and  the  amount  of 
each,  in  case  he  is  to  pay  for  them. 

Representatives 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  man  you  send  out  as  your  salesman.  Bear  in  mind  that 
your  clients  do  not  know  you  and  can  only  judge  your 
diaractcr  and  standing  by  that  of  your  representative.  The 
European  houses,  which  have  made  such  a  marked  suc- 
cess of  their  foreign  business  that  their  methods  should  at 
least  be  given  thorough  consideration,  make  it  a  practice 
to  send  out  one  of  their  junior  partners  to  the  new  field 
they  wish  to  develop. 

Language 

This  mav  not  always  be  possible,  because  less  attention 
IS  devoted  to  the  study  of  languages  in  this  country 
than  m  the  most  successful  European  countries.  Do  not 
send  a  representative  to  a  Spanish-speaking  country  merely 
because  he  knows  Spanish.  Be  even  more  careful  in  your 
selection  than  in  that  of  your  domestic  salesman.  Unless 
he  knows  the  merchandise  thoroughly,  you  might  better 
save  his  expenses. 


Avoid  sending  to  Brazil  a  man  who  speaks  only  Spanish. 
Should  you  be  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  Portuguese- 
speaking  representative,  send  one  who  knows  French. 
There  are  obvious  advantages  in  having  a  salesman  rep- 
resent a  group  of  manufacturers,  but  unless  the  man 
selected  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  your  product,  avoid 
joining  a  combination. 

Quoting 

When  making  quotations  to  your  client,  should  it  be 
impossible  to  name  a  figure  for  the  goods  delivered  at  the 
custom  house  in  his  locality  or  the  nearest  one  thereto, 
make  your  price  cover  the  delivery  to  the  steamer  at  the 
port  of  shipment  If  you  must  quote  a  price  free  on  board 
from  your  city,  do  not  merely  say  "such  a  price  f.  o.  b./' 
because  your  customer  could  then  only  guess  whether  you 
mean  f.  o.  b.  factory,  cars  New  York,  or  steamer.  When 
quoting  a  price  at  destination,  or  cost,  insurance,  freight 
(c.  i.  f.),  make  sure  that  all  expenses  are  included,  even 
such  charges  as  interest  and  bank  collection. 

Credit  Information 

The  best  medium  for  securing  reliable  foreign  credit  re- 
ports is  your  banker.  If  he  does  not  have  the  desired 
information  on  file,  he  will  obtain  it  for  you.  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  your  banker,  if  you  have  chosen  the 
proper  kind,  is  your  best  business  friend. 

Length  of  Credit 

All  new  countries,  because  they  are  comparatively  un- 
developed, ask  and  obtain  longer  credits  than  older  coun- 
tries. Money  is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  rate  of 
interest  they  pay  you  for  the  accommodation.  There  are 
two  ways  of  extending  credit,  one  the  open  method,  your 
customer  remitting  the  money  to  you  as  it  becomes  due; 
the  other,  that  of  drawing  a  time  draft  against  your  client, 
cither  30,  60  or  90  days  after  sight  or  date. 

The  second  method  is  generally  preferred,  as  it  pro- 
vides a  commercial  instrument  whidi  can  be  discounted. 
The  usual  length  of  credit  extended  by  North  American 
merchants  in  South  and  Central  America  is  90  days  after 
arrival  of  the  merchandise.  Sometimes  longer  or  shorter 
credits  are  granted,  but  90  days  is  the  common  practice. 

When  figuring  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  charged  to 
your  customer,  you  should  take  into  account  the  length 
of  time  consumed  by  the  merchandise  going  to  its  destina- 
tion, as  well  as,  after  payment,  the  time  required  for  the 
remittance  to  reach  you.  For  instance,  when  goods  arc 
sold  in  Argentine  Republic,  payable  90  days  after  sight, 
interest  is  generally  charged  for  five  months,  the  three 
months'  time  of  the  draft  and  one  month  for  transit  in 
each  direction. 

Banking  Connections 

Choose  a  good  bank  doing  South  and  Central  American 
business,  call  on  it  and  explain  your  problems.  If  your 
foreign  trade  requires  financing,  make  arrangements  for 
the  discotmting  of  your  drafts  or  for  advances  to  be  made 
thereon,  so  that  the  bank  will  place  you  in  a  position 
where  you  can  grant  tiie  necessary  credits  to  your  cus- 
tomers. 

Make  it  a  point  to  periodically  visit  your  bank  and  dis- 
cuss your  business,  your  clients  and  vour  plans,  all  of 
which  tends  to  closer  relationship.  Make  your  bank  your 
confidant  in  reference  to  your  business,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  thoroughly  discuss  your  problems  with  it,  as 
such  procedure  will  help  you  and  inspire  confidence. 

Shipping  and  Packing 

Pack  your  merchandise  securely,  so  that  it  will  stand 
rough  handling.    Always  use  new  cases.    Remember  diat 
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each  package  will  probably  be  thrown  about  in  no  careful 
manner.  Always  follow  your  customer's  instructions,  be- 
cause he  receives  goods  from  many  different  merchants, 
both  European  and  American,  and  what  he  tells  you  is 
the  result  of  long  experience. 

If  the  merchandise  you  are  selling  is  packed  in  small 
pasteboard  boxes  and  your  client  instructs  you  to  use 
small  wooden  boxes  instead,  follow  his  directions,  because 
in  all  probability  the '  reason  for  his  request  is  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  pasteboard  boxes,  while 
the  wooden  boxes  would  be  free  of  duty. 

If  your  customer  requires  the  gross,  legal  and  net 
weights,  give  them  as  accurately  as  you  possibly  can,  and 
avoid  fines  in  the  Custom  House.  The  gross  weight  of 
a  package  is  its  total  weight  ready  for  shipment.  The 
legal  weight  equals  the  gross  weight  less  that  of  the  out- 
side box  or  case,  while  the  net  is  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
chandise only. 

For  instance,  the  net  weight  of  a  case  containing  soap 
would  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  soap  by  itself;  the 
legal  weight  would  be  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  soap 
and  the  cardboard  boxes;  the  gross  weight  would  consist 
of  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  soap,  the  cardboard 
boxes  and  packing  case.  Should  there  be  no  cardboard 
boxes  then  the  legal  and  net  weights  would  be  alike. 

Metric  System 

Remember  that  throughout  the  Latin-American  countries 
the  metric  system  is  used  and  therefore  always  give  the 
various  weights  in  kilos  and  grammes.  One  kilo  equals 
2.2046  pounds  and  contains  1,000  grammes.  To  change 
pounds  to  kilos,  divide  the  number  of  pounds  by  2.2046. 

Steamship  companies  have  the  privilege  of  charging 
freight  either  according  to  the  cubic  measurements  of  the 
cases  or  their  weights,  on  the  basis  of  40  cubic  feet  per 
ton,  whichever  provides  them  with  the  larger  return,  and, 
except  on  very  heavy  merchandise,  freight  is  usually 
charged  on  the  basis  of  the  cubic  measurement  of  the 
cases.  Therefore,  as  this  is  an  important  item,  pack  the 
merchandise  in  as  small  a  volume  as  possible,  consistent 
with  safety.  Avoid  fractions  of  inches  in  the  measure- 
ments of  the  cases,  as  the  steamship  companies  will  charge 
for  a  whole  inch. 

Marking 

Let  the  marking  on  your  cases  be  as  clear  as  possible, 
preferably  stencilled.  Many  countries  impose  heavy  fines 
if  the  cases  are  brush  marked,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
costly  mistakes,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  general  rule  that 
all  cases  be  stencilled. 

A  case  to  be  properly  marked  should  have  only  your 
customer's  shipping  mark  and  name  of  town  of  destina- 
tion on  both  ends,  and  the  measurements  as  well  as  the 
gross,  legal  and  net  weights  in  kilos  on  the  cover.  Ayoid 
covering  the  cases  with  your  brands  or  trade  marks. 

If  for  advertising  purposes  you  insist  upon  their  pres- 
ence, place  them  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  case,  so 
that  they  are  less  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  shipping  marks. 

Consigning 

Preference  should  always  be  given  to  the  consignment 
to  "Order,"  as  it  makes  the  merchandise  the  property  of 
the  holder  of  the  bill  of  lading,  whereas,  when  consigned 
to  the  customer  direct,  possession  of  the  merchandise  can- 
not be  obtained  by  the  collecting  bank  until  the  bill  of 
lading  has  been  endorsed  by  the  consignee. 

Banks  much  prefer  to  negotiate  drafts  having  docu- 
ments attached  consigned  to  "Order,"  because,  until  such 
documents  are  delivered,  the  merchandise  is  collateral  se- 
curity for  the  bank's  advances.  In  some  countries,  although 
the  bill  of  lading  may  be  drawn  to  "Order"  and  endorsed 
in  blank,  the  Custom  House  authorities  consider  the  mer- 
chant named  in  the  consular  invoice  to  be  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  property. 

When  dealing  with  those  countries,  special  care  should 
be  exercised  and  a  conference  with  your  bankers  is  ad- 
visable. 

Invoicing 

The  greatest  accuracy  and  clearness  should  be  predomi- 
nant features  of  an   invoice.     The  gross,  legal  and  net 
'eights  of  each  and  every  package  should  be  mentioned. 


The  detailed  contents  of  every  package  case  should  be 
given.  Do  not  leave  anything  to  the  imagination  t>r  make 
it  necessary  for  your  customer  to  guess  at  what  you 
mean. 

Remember  that  many  of  the  abbreviations  and  signs  in 
common  use  in  this  country  are  unknown  in  other  coun- 
tries. Enter  in  detail,  in  the  invoice,  all  your  various 
charges  such  as  cartage,  ocean  freight,  consular  charges* 
insurance,  interest  and  banking  charges,  so  that  the  total 
of  your  invoice  and  the  amount  of  your  draft  correspond. 
If  you  employ  the  services  of  a  forwarding  agent,  close 
your  invoice  when  you  have  charged  all  your  own  ex- 
penses, such  as  cost  of  merchandise,  railroad  freight,  etc, 
and  let  your  forwarding  agent  make  a  separate  invoice 
for  the  shipping  expenses. 

It  is  always  preferable,  almost  essential,  to  make  the 
invoice  in  the  language  of  the  country  of  destination. 
If  the  shipment  is  destined  to  Brazil  and  you  have  no  one 
who  can  write  Portuguese,  make  it  out  in  French.  Even 
English  is  preferable  to  Spanish.  The  same  suggestion 
applies  to  your  letters. 

Consular  Declarations 

Consular  Declarations  should  preferably  be  made  out  in 
the  language  of  the  country  of  destination.  If  this  is  not 
practicable,  write  them  in  English.  Be  most  careful  to 
apply  to  your  merchandise  the  classification  to  which  it 
really  belongs,  as  otherwise  excess  duty  may  be  charged, 
for  which  you  might  properly  be  held  accountable. 

If  your  client  gives  you  instructions  on  the  subject,  fol- 
low them  to  the  letter.  A  good  method  is  to  always  re- 
quest your  customer,  when  ordering,  to  state  how  he  wants 
the  shipment,  or  various  parts  thereof,  declared.  Study 
carefully  the  consular  requirements  of  the  country  to  which 
you  are  making  the  shipment  and  conform  to  them. 

Drawing 

When  a  sight  or  time  draft  is  attached  to  a  complete 
set  of  shipping  documents  and  handed  to  your  bank  for 
collection  or  discount,  definite  instructions  should  be  given 
as  to  what  action  the  bank  should  take  in  case  the  draft 
is  not  honored  when  presented. 

If  you  have  an  agent  located  at  the  point  of  destina- 
tion, you  should  state  whether  the  bank  or  its  corre- 
spondents can  follow  his  instructions,  should  events  make 
it  desirable  to  refer  to  him.  Remember  that  practically 
all  over  South  and  Central  America  merchants  have  the 
right  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise  before  accept- 
ing a  time  draft  or  paying  a  sight  draft 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  those  countries  the  documents  at- 
tached to  a  time  draft  must  always  be  delivered  to  the 
drawee  against  his  acceptance.  For  further  particulars 
on  the  subject,  refer  to  your  bank. 


CHEMICALS 


We  specialize  in  supplying 
Chemicals  for  the  following 
industries: 

Paint,  Dye,  Paper 

Soap,  Leather 

Textile 


Inquiries  Solicited  on  all  Chemicals,  Drugs 
Waxes,  Oils,  Pharmaceuticals 

Communicate  with  us.    It  will  be  to  your  Advantage. 
Cable  us  your  inquiries  at  our  expense. 

U.  S.  Chemical  Exchange 

Importers  and  Traders  Building 
59-61  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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Facts  That  Exporters  Should  Know 
About  New  Zealand  Trade 

Prepared  by  Consulate-General  of  the  United  States,  Auckland,  New  Zealand 


The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  is  composed  of  two 
principal  islands,  with  many  adjacent  small  islands,  cover- 
ini?  an  area  of  104,751  square  miles,  being  a  little  smaller 
than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  coast  line  some  over 
4,330  miles,  and  a  total  population  of  about  1,200,000. 
The  principal  cities  are  Auckland  with  a  population  of 
.120,000;  Wellington  with  85,000,  Christchurch  with  86,000, 
and  Dunedin  with  70,000,  and  many  smaller  thriving 
cities.  The  country  is  rich  in  natural  resources  with  a 
delightful  climate,  and  the  outlook  is  encouraging.  The 
Consular  District  comprises  the  entire  Dominion  with  Con- 
sular Agencies  at  Wellington,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin. 

Resources  and  Exports 

The  natural  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  many  and 
extensive,  which  means  ample  purchasing  power,  as  well 
as  the  rapid  development  of  the  country.  The  raising  of 
cattle  and  sheep  is  the  leading  industry,  and  provided 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  country  during 
1915,  as  follows:  Wool,  $50,552,595;  frozen  meat,  $36,- 
601,475;  butter,  $13,142,592;  cheese,  $13,185,572;  tallow, 
$3,799,899;  sheepskin,  $4,022,197,  and  hides,  $2,463,369,  out 
of  a  total  export  of  $154,506,080.  The  export  of  gold  for 
1915  amounted  to  $8,245,542.  and  kauri  gum  to  $1,358,401. 
The  per  capita  wealth  of  New  Zealand  is  well  up  in  the 
scale,  being  about  $2,227,  with  a  foreign  trade  of  about 
$130  per  capita  per  annum ;  being  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  Her  natural  products  consist  of  gold,  cop- 
per, coal  and  other  minerals,  kauri  gum,  timber,  etc.,  and 
the  future  of  the  country  is  promising. 

Banking  Facilities  Improving 

The  banking  facilities  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand  are  far  short  of  those  between  England  and 
this  Dominion,  but  they  are  improving  and  should  be  quite 
sufficient  to  handle  the  increasing  trade.  Following  is  a 
list  of  the  more  important  banks  in  Auckland  doing  a 
foreign  exchange  business:  National  Bank  of  New  Zea- 
land (American  Agents,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  Bank  of  British  North  America,  New  York),  Union 
Bank  of  Australia  (American  Agents,  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce,  International  Banking  Corporation  and 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York  City.)  Commercial  Bank 
(American  Agents,  Irving  National  Bank  and  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York  City),  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  (American  Agents,  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  New  York  City),  Bank  of  New  South  Wales 
(American  Agents,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd., 
New  York  (Sty),  and  Bank  of  Australasia  (American 
Agent,  International  Banking  Corporation,  New  York 
City). 

Opening  for  American  Goods  in  N«w  Zealand 

Manufacturers  and  exporters  should  understand  that 
American  goods  and  machinery,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
introduced,  stand  well  in  New  Zealand.  This  being  an 
English  colony  the  tendency  is  to  favor  English  goods, 
and  it  is  now  up  to  American  interests  to  enlighten  this 
part  of  the  world  as  to  the  finer  points  of  American  goods 
and  wares.  American  interests  have  been  gaining  rapidly 
in  this  country,  but  are  getting  only  a  small  proportion 
of  this  business.  In  1915  American  exporters  supplied 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  imports,  against  9  per  cent  for 
1914,  and  these  consisted  largely  of  articles  in  which 
America  excels,  such  as  builders'  hardware,  drugs  and 
medicines,  agricultural  implements,  automobiles,  rubber 
tires,  office  furniture  and  supplies,  dental  supplies,  dec- 
trical  specialties,  petroleum  products,  etc.,  while  the  United 


Kingdom  supplied  upwards  of  73  per  cent  The  imports 
for  1915  amounted  to  $105,743,371  and  will  greatly  in- 
crease within  the  next  few  years.  Treat  this  trade  fairly 
and  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear.  Do  not  dump  shoddy 
goods  here,  for  the  people  will  not  stand  for  it. 

Nature  and  Amount  of  Imports 

Imports  into  New  Zealand  consist  principally  of  manu- 
factured articles,  since  there  are  but  few  factories  in  this 
Dominion,  save  shoe  factories  and  woolen  mills;  and  it 
will  be  many  years  before  these  conditions  are  greatly 
changed,  for  wages  are  high  and  there  is  more  money  in 
agriculture,  stock  raising  and  dairjring.     The  imports  for 

1915  were  valued  at  $105,743,371,  agamst  $106,362,691  for 
1914 ;  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  $12,654,107  and 
$11,110,054  respectively;  while  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1916  the  United  States  sold  merchandise  to  this  country 
to  the  value  of  $9,258,029.  In  1915  American  manufac- 
turers and  producers  supplied  merchandise  valued  as  fol- 
lows: Shoes  $153,460;  drapery,  textiles  and  haberdashery 
$542,167;  drugs  and  chemicals  $474,888;  fresh  and  dried 
fruits  $882,910;  hardware  $270,281;  glassware  $247,194; 
iron  and  wire  $461,967;  leather  and  manufactures,  $311,- 
928;  machinery,  $1,217,828;  automobiles,  motorcycles,  etc., 
$1,842,948;  oils,  benzine,  gasoline,  etc.,  $2,333,540;  tobacco 
$405,691 ;  and  tools  and  implements  $526,473. 

Shipping  Facilities  with  New  Zealand 

The  matter  of  ocean  transportation  is  an  important 
factor  at  present  to  the  New  Zealand  importer  and  it  is 
a  question  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  should 
give  careful  attention  for  it  is  up  to  them  to  get  their 
products  forward  as  speedily  as  possible  and  at  the  lowest 
rates,  even  though  the  purchaser  pays  the  freight.  The 
party  who  gives  the  best  facilities  in  these  matters  when 
prices  are  equal,  is  bound  to  get  business  in  this  part  of 
the  world;  so  it  will  pay  to  give  these  matters  special 
attention.  From  the  West  Coast  there  are  two  passen- 
ger and  freight  lines  with  sailings  every  28  days  each, 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
of  New  Zealand,  Ltd.,  with  offices  at  San  Francisco  and 
Vancouver;  one  from  San  Francisco  to  Wellington,  the 
other  from  Vancouver  to  Auckland. 

Tariflf  Matters  of  Interest 

The  United  Kingdom  and  possessions  enjoy  preferen- 
tial duty  on  193  items  out  of  a  total  of  483,  consisting 
principally  of  luxuries  and  articles  manufactured,  or  that 
might  be  manufactured,  in  this  Dominion.  The  preferen- 
tial duties  carry  from  4  per  cent  on  a  few  small  items 
to  10  per  cent  on  such  important  items  as  provisions, 
drugs  and  chemicals,  manufactures  of  leather,  china  ana 
glassware,  fancy  goods,  musical  instruments,  firearms, 
hardware  and  many  manufactures  of  iron  or  steel  and  the 
more  important  lines  of  machinery;  to  12 J4  per  cent  on 
preserved  fruits  and  milk,  furniture,  plate  glass,  station- 
ery, tinware ;  with  20  per  cent  on  cardboard,  print  paper, 
iron  boiler  plates,  iron  pipes,  iron  plates,  iron  or  steel 
cable;  and  even  25  per  cent  in  a  very  few  cases;  while 
the  non-preferential  lines  are  fresh  fruits,  tobacco  and 
cigars,  spirits,  clothing  and  textiles,  leather,  oils,  fer- 
tilizers, etc.  Tariff  rates  on  special  articles  can  be  had 
from  the  Foreign  Trade  Advisers,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  from  this  Consulate-Oeneral.  For 
months  yet  the  preferential  duty  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  have  little  effect  on  shipments  from  that 
country  for  the  reason  that  manufacturers  are  unable  to 
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fill  orders  in  many  lines,  so  this  is  an  opportune  time  for 
American  interests  to  get  a  foothold  that  may  be  profitable 
and  lasting. 

Only  first  class  commercial  travelers  with  Anglo-Saxon 
names,  familiar  with  foreign  manners  and  customs,  should 
be  sent  to  this  field;  such  as  succeed  at  home,  for  con- 
ditions are  much  the  same  here,  save  this  is  British  terri- 
tory, and  S3rmpathies  are  strongly  with  the  mother  country 
at  this  time.  Commercial  travders  are  required  to  deposit 
with  the  Customs  Officers  at  the  port  of  entry,  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  the  duty  due  on  their  samples,  and 
the  further  sum  of  ten  poimds  (ilO  or  $48.66)  on  account 
of  revenue  tax  on  income.  Corporate  bodies  are  required 
to  pay  5  per  cent  and  private  parties  2J^  per  cent  on  their 
net  profits,  which  must  not  be  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  mvoice  cost  of  the  goods  sold  in  the  coimtry.  On 
leaving  the  country  they  receive  the  amount  deposited 
for  duty  upon  proof  of  the  re-exportation  of  the  samples, 
le^s  amount  deducted  for  income  tax  as  per  schedule  of 
sales  made  in  the  Dominion. 

Catalogs  for  Consulate  General 

This  Consulate  General  makes  use  of  all  catalogs  and 
price  lists  received,  either  by  placing  them  on  file  for  use 
of  the  merchants  of  this  Consular  district  or  by  distribut- 
ing them,  and  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  have  your 
catalogs  and  price  lists  sent  to  this  Consulate  General. 
It  might  be  well  to  file  your  confidential  prices  or  dis- 
counts, to  be  consulted  by  dealers,  tiiese  to  be  filed  on 
separate  sheets,  letter  size,  for  use  in  special  file.  The 
catalogs  should  be  in  English,  that  being  the  language  of 
the  country.  In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  catalogs  would  be  much  more  useful  if 
they  were  issued  in  standard  sizes  (say  3x8  inches  for 
small  catalogs  and  folders,  and  6x8,  9x8,  12x8,  etc.),  since 
they  could  be  more  conveniently  filed,  and  would  not  be 
so  liable  to  find  the  waste  basket  I  would  suggest  that 
American  manufacturers  take  this  matter  up  and  see  if 
some  standard  cannot  be  adopted. 

Don't»»  To  Be  Carefully  Noted 

Don't  fail  to  pay  full  postage,  which  means  3  cents  for 
each  letter  weighing  one  ounce,  and  3  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional ounce.  Don't  expect  to  secure  much  New  Zealand 
trade  without  strong  effort.  Don't  sent  your  customer 
something  different  from  what  was  ordered,  simply  ht- 
cause  you  happen  to  think  it  is  as  good  or  better.  Don't 
fail  to  mark  your  cases  very  clearly  on  top,  one  side, 
and  one  end  with  characters  at  least  2^  inches  high. 
Don't  fail  to  pack  everything  well.  Don't  look  for  im- 
mediate results — ^be  willing  to  work  and  wait. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  this  Consulate 
General  is  at  all  times  ready  and  entirely  willing  to  fur- 
nish any  information  in  its  power  to  American  manu- 
facturers and  exporters,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  department  regulations  prohibit  a  consular  officer  from 
reporting  the  financial  standing  of  business  houses,  col- 
lecting bills,  or  acting  as  the  agent  of  any  firm  or  persons 
or  in  any  way  acting  as  special  commercial  representa- 
tive. 


VILOUDAKI&CO. 

Telegraphic   Address:      VILOUDAKI.    SHANGHAI. 
Codes  used:  Western  Union.  Lleber's,  A-1,  A.B.C 
6th  Edition,  Bentley's  and  Private. 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Shanghai,  China 

Exports:  Peas  and  Beans,  Peanuts  and  Walnuts, 
Sesamum  Seeds,  Rape  and  other  Seeds.  Raw  Cotton, 
Cotton  Waates,  Vegetable  Oils,  Vegetable  Tallow. 
Gallnuts,  Tumeric,  Rhubarb,  Tobacco  Leaf.  Crude 
Camphor,  Raw  Silk,  Waste  Silk.  Silk  Goods.  China 
Grass.  Albumen,  Bggryelk^  Antimony  (Crude  and 
Regulus).  Wolframite.  Hides,  etc. 
Imports:  Dyes  and  Chemicals.  Cotton  Piece  €k)ods, 
TtxAat  etc;  also  various  kinds  of  Machinery. 


ICE  IN  THE  PACIHC 

Fraser  River  is  very  seldom  frozen  over  at  New  West- 
minister and  navigation  is  hardly  ever  impeded.  Burrard 
Inlet  is  always  open.  Northward  of  Vancouver  Island  the 
inlets  freeze  over  8  to  12  inches  thick,  and  ice  occasionally 
extends  25  miles  from  the  innermost  part  Skeena  River 
also  freezes  in  the  upper  part  but  seldom  near  the  coast. 
Nass  River  also  freezes  over  and  in  severe  weather  of 
winter  down  to  its  mouth. 

Ice  in  Northern  China  Ports  and  Further  Northward 

The  Pei  Ho  is  blocked  from  the  middle  of  December 
till  the  middle  of  March  and  field  ice  extends  30  miles 
from  the  mouth 

The  Liau  Ho  is  frozen  over  4j4  months  during  the  year, 
or  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  end  of  March. 

In  the  Amur,  ice  forms  about  the  middle  of  October, 
when  navigation  for  sailing  ships  ceases  until  the  begin- ' 
ning  of  May. 

The  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  covered  with  ice  from  November 
to  April  but  the  main  entrance  is  always  open. 

On  the  southeast  coast  of  Kamchatka,  the  bays,  coves 
and  rivers  are  frozen  over  in  ordinary  winters,  but  seldom 
too  thick  to  prevent  passage  by  breaking  or  cutting. 

Ice  Period  in  Japan 

Ice  may  be  met  with  during  the  winter  months  in  Yezo 
Strait,  Kunashiri  Channel  and  Yetorup  Strait. 

Ice  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

There  are  no  ports  to  which  general  trade  is  car- 
ried on  that  are  closed  by  ice  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere but  obstruction  by  bergs  and  floe  ice  is  met 
with  in  all  high  south  latitudes,  especially  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  trade. 

In  these  seas  most  bergs  are  seen  in  the  summer 
months  (November  to  January  inclusive).  In  February 
the  limit  in  the  South  Atlantic  extends  northward  to 
about  39  degrees  south,  while  in  August  they  are  not 
seen  northward  of  45  degrees  south. 

Between  New  Zealand  and  Cape  Horn,  ice  bergs  must 
be  expected  to  be  encountered  southward  of  50  degrees 
south. 

Between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Tasmania,  ice 
bergs  must  be  looked  for  from  40  degrees  to  45  degrees 
south,  and  in  any  latitude  further  south. 


PRINCIPAL  COALING  STATIONS 

Indian  Ocean  and  China  Seas 

Aden,  Algoa,  Amoy,  Bangok,  Batavia,  Beira,  Bombay, 
Bussorah,  Bushire,  Calcutta,  Canton,  Chefoo,  Coconada, 
Colombo,  Dairen  (Dalny),  Delagoa  Bay,  Deli,  Galle, 
Hakodadi,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Jeddah,  Jibuti.  Karatzu, 
Keelung,  Kobe,  Kurrachee,  Labuan,  Madras,  Manila, 
Massowah,  Mauritius,  Maulmein,  Mombasa,  Muroran, 
Nagasaki,  Natal,  Padang,  Penang,  Perim,  Port  Said, 
Rangoon,  Sabang  (Pula  Way,  North  Sumatra),  Saigon, 
Sandakan,  Sarawak,  Seychelles,  Shanghai,  Sing^apore, 
Soerabaia,  Suakin,  Swatow,  Suez,  Tientsin,  Trincoma- 
lee,  Yokohama,  Zanzibar. 

Padfic  (North  and  South)  and  Australia 

Adelaide,  Acapulco,  Albany,  Astoria,  Auckland,  Bris- 
bane, Coronel,  Dunedin,  Esquimalt,  Fremantle,  Grey- 
mouth,  Guayaquil,  Hobart,  Honolulu,  Invercargfill,  Iqui- 
que.  King  George's  Sound,  Lota,  Littleton,  Mazatlan, 
Melbourne,  Moji.  New  Westminster,  Nelson  (N.  Z.), 
Newcastle  (N.  S.  W.),  Otago,,  Panama,  PauU,  Perth. 
Port  Pirie,  Portland  (Ore.),  San  Diego.  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Suva  (Fiji  Islands),  Sydney,  Taboga,  Tacoma, 
Tahiti,  Tamsui,  Thursday  Island,  Townsville,  Val- 
paraiso, Boat  Harbor  Nanaimo,  Union  Bay,  Lady 
Smith,  Victoria  (V.  I.),  Vladivostok,  Wakamatsu. 
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United  States  Court  for  China 


(Chapter  3,934,  Prescribing  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court.) 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  a 
Court  is  hereby  established  to  be  called  the  United 
States  Court  for  China,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  and  judicial  proceedings  whereof  jurisdic- 
tion may  now  be  exercised  by  United  States  Consuls 
and  Ministers  by  Law  and  by  virtue  of  Treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  said  jurisdiction  is  qualified  by  Section  2  of  this  Act. 
The  said  Court  shall  hold  session  at  Shanghai,  China, 
and  shall  also  hold  sessions  at  the  cities  of  Canton, 
Tientsin,  and  Hankow  at  stated  periods,  the  dates  of 
such  sessions  at  each  city  to  be  announced  in  such 
manner  as  the  Court  shall  direct,  and  a  session  of  the 
Court  shall  be  held  in  each  of  these  cities  at  least  once 
annually.  It  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  judge, 
upon  due  notice  to  the  parties  in  litigation,  to  open 
and  hold  Court  for  the  hearing  of  a  special  cause  at 
any  place  permitted  by  the  treaties,  and  where  there 
is  a  United  States  Consulate,  when,  in  his  judgement 
it  shall  be  required  by  the  convenience  of  witnesses, 
or  by  some  public  interest.  The  place  of  sitting  of 
the  Court  shall  be  in  the  United  States  Consulate  at 
each  of  the  cities  respectively. 

That  the  seal   of  the   said  United  States   Court  for^ 
China  shall  be  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  engraved" 
on  a  circular  piece  of  steel  of  the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
with  the  words  on  the  margin,  "The  Seal  of  the  United 
States  Court  for  China." 

The  seal  of  said  Court  shall  be  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

All  writs  and  processes  issuing  from  the  said  Court, 
and  all  transcripts,  records,  copies,  jurats,  acknowledge- 
ments and  other  papers  requiring  certification  or  to 
be  under  seal,  may  be  authenticated  by  said  seal,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  said  Court.  All  proces- 
ses issued  from  the  said  Court  shall  bear  test  from 
the  day  of  such  issue. 

Sec.  2.  The  Consuls  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cities  of  China  to  which  they  are  respectively  accredited 
shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  as  they  now  posses  in 
civil  cases  where  the  sum  or  value  of  the  property  in- 
volved in  the  controversy  does  not  exceed  five  hundred 
Dollars  United  States  money,  and  in  criminal  cases 
where  the  punishment  for  the  offense  charged  cannot 
exceed  by  law  one  hundred  dollars'  fine  or  sixty  days' 
imprisonment,  or  both,  and  shall  have  power  to  arrest, 
examine,  and  discharge  accused  persons  or  commit 
them  to  the  said  Court.  From  all  final  judg- 
ments of  the  Consular  Court  either  party  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  for 
China:  Provided.  Also,  That  appeal  may  be  taken 
to  the  United  States  Court  for  China  from  any  final 
judgment  of  the  Consular  Courts  of  the  United  States 
in  Korea  so  long  as  the  rights  of  Extra-territoriality 
shall  obtain  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  said 
United  States  Court  for  China  shall  have  and  exercise 
supervisory  control  over  the  discharge  by  Consuls  and 
Vice-Consuls  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  estates  of  dccendents 
in  China.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  death  in  China 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  citizen  of  any 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  Consul 
or  Vice-Consul  whose  duty  it  becomes  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  effects  of  such  deceased  person  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of 
said  Court  a  sworn  inventory  of  such  effects,  and  shall, 
as  additional  effects  come  from  time  to  time  into  his 
possession,  immediately  file  a  supplemental  inventory 
or  inventories  of  the  same.  He  shall  also  file  with 
the  clerk  of  said  Court  within  the  said  sixty  days  a 
schedule  under  oath  of  the  debts  of  said  decendent,  so 
far  as  known,  and  a  schedule  or  statement  of  all  ad- 


ditional debts  thereafter  discovered.  Such  Consul  or 
Vice-Consul  shall  pay  no  claims  against  the  estate 
without  the  written  approval  of  the  judge  of  said 
Court,  nor  shall  he  make  sale  of  any  of  the  assets  of 
said  estate  without  first  reporting  the  same  to  said 
judge  and  obtaining  a  written  approval  of  said  sale, 
to  said  Court,  and  the  amount  derived -therefrom.  The 
said  judge  shall  have  power  to  require  at  any  time 
reports  from  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  in  respect  to 
all  their  acts  and  doings  relating  to  the  estate  of  any 
such  deceased  person.  The  said  Court  shall  have  power 
to  require,  where  it  may  be  necessary,  a  special  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  to  be  given 
by  any  Consul  or  Vice-Consul  into  whose  possession 
the  estate  of  any  such  deceased  citizen  shall  have  come 
in  such  amount  and  with  such  securities  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  for  failure  to  give  such  bond 
when  required  or  for  failure  to  properly  perform  his 
duties  in  the  premises,  the  Court  may  appoint  some 
other  person  to  take  charge  of  said  estate,  such  person 
having  first  given  bond  as  aforesaid.  A  record  shall 
be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  said  Court  of  all  proceedings 
in  respect  of  any  such  estate  under  the  provisions 
hereof. 

Sec.  3.  That  appeals  shall  lie  from  all  final  judgments 
of  decrees  of  said  Court  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  ninth  judicial  circuit,  and 
thence  appeals  and  writs  of  error  may  be  taken  from 
the  judgments  or  decrees  of  the  said  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  same  class  of  cases  as  those  in  which  appeals  and 
writs  of  error  are  permitted  to  judgments  of  said  Court 
of  Appeals  in  cases  coming  from  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  Such  appeals  or  writs  of 
error  shall  be  regulated  by  the  procedure  governing 
appeals  within  the  United  States  from  the  District 
Courts  to  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  from  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  respectively,  so  far  as  the  same  shall 
be  applicable  and  the  said  Courts  are  hereby  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  appeals  and  writs  of  error  so 
taken. 

Sec.  4.  The  jurisdiction  of  said  United  States  Court, 
both  original  and  on  appeal,  in  civil  and  criminal  mat- 
ters, and  also  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Consular  Courts 
in  China,  shall  in  all  cases  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  said  treaties  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
now  in  force  in  reference  to  the  American  Consular 
Courts  in  China,  and  all  judgments  and  decisions  of 
said  Consular  Courts,  and  all  decisions,  judgments  and 
decrees  of  said  United  States  Court,  shall  be  enforced 
in  accordance  with  said  treaties  and  laws.  But  in  all 
such  cases  when  laws  are  deficient  in  the  provisions 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction  or  to  furnish  suitable 
remedies^  the  common  law  and  the  law  as  established 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  applied  by  said  Court  in  its  decisions  and  shall 
govern  the  same  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  procedure  of  the  said  Court  shall 
be  in  accordance  so  far  as  practicable  with  the  exist- 
ing procedure  prescribed  for  Consular  Courts  in  China 
in  accordance  with  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States;  Provided,  However,  That  the  Judge  of  the  said 
United  States  Court  for  China  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  modify  and  supplement  said  rules 
of  procedure.  The  provisions  of  sections  forty-one 
hundred  and  six  and  forty-one  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  allowing 
Consuls  in  certain  cases  to  summon  associates  shall 
have  no  application  to  said  Court. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  a  district  attorney,  a  marshal, 
and  a  clerk  of  said  Court  with  authority  possessed 
by  the  corresponding  officers  of  the  District  Courts 
in  the  United  States  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with 
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the  conditions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
said  treaties.  The  judge  of  said  Court  and  the  district 
attorney,  who  shall  be  lawyers  of  good  standing  and 
experience,  marshal,  and  clerk  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  as  salary,  respectively,  the 
sums  of  eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  said 
judge,  four  thouand  dollars  per  annum  for  said  district 
attorney,  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  fcr  said 
marshall  and  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for 
said  clerk.  The  judge  of  the  said  Court  and  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  shall,  when  the  sessions  of  the  Court 
are  held  at  other  cities  than  Shanghai,  receive  in  ad- 
dition to  their  salaries  their  necessary  expenses  during 
such  sessions  not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the 
judge  and  five  dollars  per  day  for  the  district  attorney. 

Sec,  7.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the  judge  of  said 
Court  shall  be  ten  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
the  President  for  cause;  the  tenure  of  office  of  the 
other  officials  of  the  Court  shall  be  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

Sec.  8.  The  marshal  and  the  clerk  of  said  Court 
shall  be  required  to  furnish  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  in  sums  and  with  sureties 
to  be  fixed  and  approved  by  the  judge  of  the  Court. 
They  shall  each  appoint,  with  the  written  approval  of 
said  judge,  deputies  at  Canton  and  Tientsin,  who  shall 
also  be  required  to  furnish  bond  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  which  bonds  shall  be  subject, 
both  as  to  form  and  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  to  the 
approval  of  the  said  judge.  Such  deputies  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  for  each 
day  the  sessions  of  the  Court  are  held  at  their  re- 
spective cities.  The  office  of  marshal  in  China  now 
existing  in  pursuance  of  section  forty-one  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sec.  9.  The  tariff  of  fees  of  said  officers  of  the 
Court  shall  be  the  same  as  the  tariff  already  fixed 
for  the  Consular  Courts  in  China  subject  to  amend- 
ment from  time  to  time  by  order  of  the  President,  and 
all  fees  taxed  and  received  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Approved  June  30,  1906. 

I%ctieth  Congress,  Sess.  11,  1909,  Chap.  235 

Extract 

The  judicial  authority  and  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases  now  vested  in  and  reserved  to  the  Con- 
sul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Shanghai,  China, 
by  the  Act  of  June  thirtieth  nineteen  hundred  and 
six  entitled  **An  act  creating  a  United  States  Court  for 
China  and  prescribing  the  jurisdiction  thereof**  shall 
subsequent  to  June  thirtieth  nineteen  hundred  and  nine 
be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  a  Vice-Consul-General 
of  the  United  States  to  be  designated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Consul-General 
at  Shanghai  shall  thereafter  be  relieved  of  his  judicial 
functions. 


Policy  of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
Regarding  China 

On  Friday,  November  2,  1917,  the  secretary  of  state 
for  the  United  States  and  Viscount  Ishii,  the  special 
Japanese  ambassador,  exchanged  at  the  department  of 
state  at  Washington  the  notes  dealing  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  regard  to  China. 

"Department  of  State,  Washington,  Nov.  2,  1917. 

"Excellency : 

"I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  herein  my  under- 
standing of  the  agreement  reached  by  us  in  our  recent 
conversations  touching  the  question  of  mutual  interests 
to  our  governments  relating  to  the  republic  of  China. 

"In  order  to  silence  mischievous  reports  that  have  from 
time  to  time  been  circulated,  it  is  believed  by  us  that  a 


public  announcement  once  more  of  the  desires  and  inten- 
tions shared  by  our  two  governments  with  regard  to 
China  is  advisable. 

'The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  re- 
cognize that  territorial  propinquity  creates  special  rela- 
tions between  countries  and  consequently  the  government 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  Japan  has  special 
interests  in  China,  particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her 
possessions  are  contiguous. 

"The  territorial  sovereignty  of  China,  nevertheless,  re- 
mains unimpaired  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  every  confidence  in  the  repeated  assurances 
of  the  imperial  Japanese  government  that  while  geo- 
graphical position  gives  Japan  such  special  interests  they 
have  no  desire  to  discriminate  against  the  trade  of  other 
nations  or  to  disregard  the  commercial  rights  heretofore 
granted  by  China  in  treaties  with  other  powers. 

"The  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Japan  deny 
that  they  have  any  purpose  to  infringe  in  any  way  the  in- 
dependence or  territorial  integrity  of  China,  and  they 
declare  furthermore,  that  they  always  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  so-called  "open  door,"  or  equal  opportunity 
for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

"Moreover,  they  mutually  declare  that  they  are  opposed 
to  the  acquisition  by  any  government  of  any  special  rights 
or  privileges  that  would  affect  the  independence  or  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  China,  or  that  would  deny  to  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  any  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  equal 
opportunity  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  China. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  excellency  confirm  this 
understanding  of  the  agreement  reached  by  us. 

"Accept,  excellency,  the  renewal  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

(Signed)  "Robert  Lansing.'' 

"His   excellency.   Viscount   Kikujiro   Ishii. 

"Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of 
Japan,  on  special  mission  of  Japan.** 

"Washington,  Nov.  2,  1917.— 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  today,  communicating  to  me  your  unoerstanding 
of  the  agreement  r^ched  by  us  in  our  recent  conversations 
touching  the  questions  of  mutual  interests  to  our  gov- 
ernments relating  to  the  republic  of  China. 

"I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  you,  under  author- 
ization of  my  government,  the  understanding  in  question 
set  forth  in  the  following  terms: 

(Here  the  special  ambassador  repeats  the  language  of 
the  agreement  as  given  in  Secretary  Lansing's  note.) 

(Signed)  ''K.  IshiL 

"Ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of 
Japan,  on  special  mission. 

"Hon.  Robert  Lansing, 
"Secretary  of  State.*' 


The  United  States  and  Japan 
and  China 

By  Mr.  Aimaro  Sato,  Ambassador  of  Japan  to  the 
United  States, 

America,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  Far  East,  both 
escaped  the  disaster  and  cruel  devastation  of  the  war. 
And  the  varied  and  various  undertakings  which  will 
now  be  projected  in  the  Americas  and  the  Far  East 
will  far  surpass  those  of  Europe  in  number  and  mag- 
nitude, I  think.  As  for  Japan,  she  sincerely  desires  the 
frank  and  unreserved  co-operation  of  the  United  States 
in  different  enterprises  to  be  projected  both  in  her  own 
country  and  in  China.  If  America  and  Japan  enter  into 
a  thoroughly  friendly  and  satisfactory  economic  partner- 
ship, there  can  be  nothing  happier  than  that  For  it  means 
a  steady  increase  in  the  American  capital  investment  in 
Japan  and  China.  That  spells  also  no  small  increase  in  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  Far  East  in  iron 
and  steel,  rails,  construction  materials,  various  madiineiy, 
as  well  as  in  cotton,  oil,  wheat,  and  flour  and  many  other 
products  peculiarly  native  to  the  American  soil. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  Japanese  competition 
against  the  American  goods  in  the  markets  of  continental 
Asia.  A  casual  ^[lance  at  trade  statistics  should  put  to 
rights  any  such  side  glancing  at  the  false  altar.  Take  the 
principal  articles  Japan  exports  into  China.  In  1915  Japan 
sold  to  China  $25,9(M,000  worth  of  cotton  yarn  and  thread. 
Cotton  yarn  and  thread  do  not  even  enter  among  the 
leading  articles  of  American  export  to  China.  There  never 
was,  and  certainly  is  not  now,  enough  American  cotton 
yarn  in  China  for  the  Japanese  goods  to  compete  against 

The  chief  item  of  American  export  into  China  in  1915 
was  illuminating  oil.  The  United  States  sold  China 
$5,178,000  worth  of  it.  Japan  did  not  sell  China  enough 
illuminating  oil  to  give  it  a  place  on  her  official  trade 
table.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1916  the  United  States  sold 
China  $1,249,000  worth  of  iron  and  tin  plates.  And  they 
rank  second  on  the  list  of  the  American  exports  to  China. 
Iron  and  tin  plates  do  not  find  their  place  among  the  prin- 
cipal exports  of  Japan  to  any  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan  exported  to  China  $2,339,000  worth  of  fish  and  other 
marine  products  in  1915;  and  matches  to  the  amount 
of  $1,932,000.  Neither  of  these  items  looms  large  on  the  list 
of  American  exports  to  China.  The  things  America  has  to 
sell  to  the  continental  Asian  markets  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  articles  Japan  has  to  offer.  There  are  not 
enough  articles  common  to  Japan  and  the  United  States 
to  make  the  two  countries  serious  competitors  anjrwhere, 
more  especially  in  China. 

People  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have  an  idea  that 
Japan  is  virtually  monopolizing  the  trade  of  China;  that 
the  American  export  trade  to  China  is  a  mere  and  not  even 
an  altogether  pleasant  jest.  A  glance  at  the  trade  returns 
is  highly  instructive  on  this  particular  point.  In  the  year 
1915  Japan  sold  to  China  goods  valued  at  $81,662,000,  ac- 
cording to  our  official  figures.  And  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  her  official  figures,  sold  to  China  in  the  fiscal 
year  1916,  ending  with  June  30,  1916,  goods  amounting 
in  value  to  $26,358,000.  There  is  some  disparity  between 
the  two  figures,  to  be  sure.  But  it  must  be  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  many  Americans  who  have  formed  their  idea 
of  the  decline  of  the  American  trade  with  China  from 
some  of  the  newspaper  scare-heads.  Moreover,  China  is 
Japan's  second  largest  customer.  Read  in  that  light  the 
American  showing  is  anything  but  a  jest 

There  is  another  thing  which  the  people  who  speak  of 
the  commercial  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
constantly  forget.  It  is  that  the  United  States  is  Japan's 
best  customer,  without  exception.  China  comes  next 
Japan  sold  to  the  United  States  $^,237,000  worth  of  her 
goods  in  1913.  That  year  her  exports  to  China  were  valued 
at  $92,225,000.  In  1915,  Japan's  exports  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $102,071,000,  and  she  sold  to  China  in  the 
same  year  only  $81,662,000  worth  of  goods.  Of  course  these 
are  abnormal  times;  at  the  same  time,  everything  points 
to  the  ever-growing  importance  of  the  United  States  as 
our  chief  customer.  It  is  simply  idle  to  speak  of  the  com- 
mercial war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan — 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  Japan  and  her  mterest 


Agreement  Between  Japan  and 
the  United  States 

Notes  exchanged  at  Washington,  30th  November  1908. 
Letter  from  Sir  Kogoro  Taksiira,  Japanese  Minister  at 
Washington,  to  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  American  Secretary 
of  State, 

Sir: 

The  exchange  of  views  between  us  which  has  taken 
place  at  the  several  interviews  which  I  have  recently  had 
the  honor  of  holding  with  you  has  shown  that  Japan  and 
the  United  States,  holding  important  outlying  instdar  pos- 
sessions in  the  region  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  two  countries  are  animated  by  a  common 
aim,  policy  and  intention  in  the  region. 

Believing  that  a  frank  avowal  of  that  aim,  policy  and 
intention  would  not  only  tend  to  strengthen  the  relations 
of  friendship  and  good  neighborhood  which  have  im- 
memorially  existed  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 


but  would  materially  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
the  general  peace,  the  Imperial  Government  have  author- 
ized me  to  present  to  you  an  outline  of  their  understanding 
of  that  common  aim,  policy  and  intention. 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments  to  encourage 
the  free  and  peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  of  both  Governments,  uninfluenced  by 
any  agressive  tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  STATUS  QUO  in  the  region  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

3.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to 
respect  the  territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each  other 
in  the  said  region. 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common 
interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  supporting,  by  all 
pacific  means  at  their  disposal,  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  China,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  that  empire. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  STATUS 
QUO  as  above  described,  or  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity as  above  defined,  it  remains  for  the  two  governments 
to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  as  to  wliat  measures  they  may  consider 
it  useful  to  take. 

If  the  foregoing  outline  accords  with  the  view  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  I  should  be  gratified 
to  receive  your  confirmation. 

From  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  American  Secretary  of  State, 
to  Sir  Kogoro  Takahira,  Japanese  Minister  at  Wash* 
ington. 

Your  Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  recemt  of  your  note 
of  today  setting  forth  the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views 
between  us  in  our  recent  interviews  defining  the  under- 
standing of  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to  their  polipy 
in  the  region  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  this  expression  of 
mutual  understanding  is  welcome  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  appropriate  to  the  happy  relations  of 
the  two  countries,  and  as  the  occasion  for  a  concise  mutual 
affirmation  of  that  accordant  policy  respecting  the  Far 
East  which  the  two  Governments  have  so  frequently  de- 
clared in  the  past. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  to  your  Excellency, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  declaration  of  the  two 
governments  embodied  in  the  following  words: 

1.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  two  Governments  to  encourage 
the  free  and  peaceful  development  of  their  commerce  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  policy  of  both  Governments,  uninfluenced  by 
any  aggressive  tendencies,  is  directed  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  existing  STATUS  QUO  in  the  region  above  men- 
tioned, and  to  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  commerce  and  industry  in  China. 

3.  They  are  accordingly  firmly  resolved  reciprocally  to 
respect  the  territorial  possessions  belonging  to  each  other 
in  the  said  region. 

4.  They  are  also  determined  to  preserve  the  common 
interests  of  all  Powers  in  China  by  supporitng  by  all  pacific 
means  at  their  disposal,  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
China,  and  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations  of  that  empire. 

5.  Should  any  event  occur  threatening  the  STATUS 
QUO  as  above  described,  or  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity as  above  defined,  it  remains  for  the  two  govern- 
ments to  communicate  with  each  other  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  as  to  what  measures  they  may  con- 
sider it  useful  to  take. 


Trade  Opportunities  in  China 

Any  commercial  publication  that  does  not  urge  with 
all  its  power  that  American  exporters  should  devote 
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serious  attention  to  China  as  a  market  for  American 
goods  is  slighting  one  of  its  most  important  missions. 
Within  the  Chinese  empire  there  are  some  600^000,000 
people  and  they  offer  a  market  which  is  practically  a 
virgin  one. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  paragraphs  from 
an  article  prepared  by  Julian  H.  Arnold,  formerly  com- 
mercial attache  at  Peking  of  the  Bureau  cf  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

Americans  in  China  have  been  heard  to  criticize  our 
manufacturers  and  bankers  at  home  for  focussing  their 
attention  so  closely  on  South  America  that  they  fail 
to  heed  the  call  of  opportunity  in  the  Far  East.  Which- 
ever field  will  yield  the  greater  profit  to  those  who  may 
introduce  and  extend  the  use  of  Arterican  manufactured 
products,  it  is  true  that  the  Far  Eastern  republic  has 
immense  undeveloped  resources  and  a  peace-loving, 
industrious,  and  hardy  population,  which  is  eight 
or  nine  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  whole  South 
America.  Morever,  Americans  have  a  valuable  asset  in 
China — the  good  will  of  the  people.  I  have  traveled  all 
over  this  vast  country  and  have  found  that  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  occupy  a  warmer  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Chinese  than  do  Americans.  For  this 
friendly  feeling  we  may  thank  our  2,500  American  mis- 
sionaries, with  their  schools,  hospitals,  and  chapels  in 
the  most  remote  sections  of  the  country;  the  fact  that 
we  took  no  part  in  the  billion-dollar  opium  imports 
into  China  and  that  we  have  not  made  war  upon  her 
nor  exacted  from  her  territorial  concessions;  our  ad- 
herence to  the  open  door  policy,  and  especially  the 
remission  by  the  United  States  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Boxer  indemnity. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  American  trade  in  China 
is  handled  by  other  than  American  firms.  Very  little 
direct  business  is  done  between  merchants  abroad  and 
Chinese  firms.  It  is  almost  as  true  today  as  it  was 
when  Christopher  Columbus  tried  to  go  to  the  Orient, 
that  the  only  way  to  have  trade  with  the  Chinese 
people  is  to  come  and  get  it.  When  I  was  consul 
general  at  Hankow,  I  asked  a  number  of  Chinese 
merchants  why  they  were  not  doing  business  with  the 
United  States.  The  invariable  reply  was  "The  United 
States  has  no  import  and  export  house  in  China."  The 
Germans  and  the  Japanese  have.  They  do  not  sit  in 
their  Shanghai  offices  waiting  for  trade  to  filter  through 
their  ** compradores "  (Chinese  middlemen,  or  agents) 
as  American  merchants  in  China  have  been  known 
to  do. 

The  American  merchant  must  get  closer  to  the 
Chinese  producer  and  consumer.  He  must  train  men  in 
the  language  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  people.  He 
must  be  willing  to  make  substantial  outlays  for  ad- 
vertising and  for  soliciting  business.  He  must  learn 
to  quote  prices  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai;  the  Chinese  buyer 
wants  to  know  what  goods  will  cost  laid  down  in  his 
shop,  and  not  in  New  York  nor  in  Podonk.  He  must 
adapt  his  goods,  where  possible,  to  the  peculiar  de- 
mands of  the  Chinese  market,  as  the  Japanese  are  doing. 
For  example,  Chinese  druggists  often  want  in  2,  4  or 
6  ounce  bottles  drugs  that  American  exporters  persist 
in  putting  up  in  pint  bottles.  A  few  Chinese  characters 
on  a  label  will  often  help  to  establish  a  market  for 
articles  that  might  otherwise  find  a  very  limited  sale. 
The  Chinese  dealer  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
"chop,"  or  trade  mark,  which,  once  established,  has  in 
itself  a  distinct  value  and  which,  to  prevent  imitations, 
should  be  registered  through  the  consulate  general  of 
Shanghai  and  through  the  embassy  at  Pekin. 

Generally  speaking,  American  manufacturers  would 
do  well  to  place  their  China  agencies  with  American 
firms.  Some  American  articles  have  been  successfully 
marketed  by  European  firms  in  China  but  for  the  most 
part,  these  articles  have  not  competed  with  manu- 
factures of  the  country  holding  the  agency.  More- 
over, European  firms  in  China  have  been  known  to 
accept  American  agencies  to  keep  the  goods  they  re- 
present out  of  the  market. 


Regulations  Prohibiting  Trading 
with  the  En«ny 

No.  10  of  1915 

King's  Regulations  made  under  Article  155  of  **Thc 
China  Order  in  Council,  1904,"  and  Article  13  of  the 
"The  China  (Amendment)  Order  in  Council.     1907. " 

Whereas  Great  Britain  is  at  war  with  Germany,  with 
Austria-Hungary,  and  with  Turkey. 

And  Whereas,  His  Majesty  the  King  has,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  issued  Proclamations 
prohibiting  any  person  resident,  carrying  on  business,  or 
being  in  the  British  Dominions  to  trade  with  the 
Enemy. 

And  Whereas,  His  Majesty  the  King  has,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  His  Privy  Council,  issued  a  Proc- 
lamation applying,  as  therem  provided,  as  from  the 
26th  day  of  July,  1915.  the  Proclamation  against  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  to  trading  by  British  subjects  with 
and  person  or  body  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality 
resident  or  carrying  on  business  in  China,  Siam,  Persia 
or  Morocco. 

And  Whereas,  by  the  "Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act, 
1914,"  and  by  the  "Trading  with  the  Enemy  Amend- 
ment Act,  1914,"  provision  has  been  made  with  respect 
to  penalties  for  Trading  with  the  Enemy  and  other 
purposes  connected  therewith. 

And  Whereas,  in  accordance  with  the  Foreign  Juris- 
diction Act,  1890,  and  the  China  Order  in  Council,  1904, 
made  thereunder.  His  Majesty's  Minister  in  China  has 
power  conferred  upon  him  to  make  as  therein  provided 
regulations  for  the  peace,  order  and  good  government 
there  of  British  subjects,  as  defined  by  the  said  Order. 

And  Whereas,  by  King's  Regulations  No.  17  of  1914, 
(The  Treasonable  Insurance  Regulations,  1914)  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  summary  trial  and  punishment 
of  any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Supreme  Court  for  China  committing  offense 
in  regard  to  prohibited  insurances  as  therein  defined. 

And  Whereas,  It  is  expedient  that  King's  Regulations 
should  now  be  made  extending  to  all  persons,  firms 
and  corporations  subject  to  the  aforesaid  jurisdiction, 
and,  in  so  far  as  circumstances  admit,  the  prohibitions 
and  conditions  set  out  in  the  said  Proclamations  and 
to  provide  penalties  for  breaches  thereof. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  construction  of  these  Regulations  the  fol- 
lowing words  shall  have  the  meanings  hereby  assigned 
to  them,  unless  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or 
content  repugnant  thereto,  that  is  to  say: 

"Outbreak  of  war"  means  11  p.  m.  on  August  4th, 
1914,  in  relation  to  the  German  Empire,  midnight  on 
August  12,  1914,  in  relation  to  Austria- Hungary,  and 
November  5th,  1914,  in  relation  to  Turkey,  and  the 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  these  Powers  respectively. 

"Enemy  Country"  means  the  territories  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary, 
together  with  all  the  respective  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies thereof,  and  the  territories  of  His  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  Sultan  of  Turkey — other  than  any  territory 
in  the  occupation  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  or  of  his 
Allies. 

"Enemy"  means  any  person  or  body  of  persons  of 
whatever  nationality  resident  or  carrying  on  business 
in  the  enemy  country,  and  any  person  or  body  of 
persons  of  enemy  nationality  resident  or  carrying  on 
business  in  China,  Siam.  Persia  or  Morocco.  In  the 
case  of  incorporated  bodies,  enemy  character  attaches 
only  to  those  incorporated  in  an  enemy  country. 

"Person"  means  British  subject,  firm  or  corporation. 

II.  Any  person  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  His 
Majesty's  Supreme  Court  for  China  who: 

1  Pays  any  sum  of  money  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 
an  enemy  or 

2.  Compromises  or  gives  security  for  the  payment 
of  any  debt  or  other  sum  of  money  with  or  for  the 
benefit  of  an  enemy;  or 
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3.  Acts  on  behalf  of  an  enemy  in  drawing,  accept- 
ing, pa3ring,  presenting  for  acceptance  or  payment, 
negotiating  or  otherwise  dealing  with  any  negotiable 
instrument;  or 

4.  Accepts,  pays  or  otherwise  deals  with  any  nego- 
tiable instrument  which  is  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  an 
enemy  having  at  the  time  of  such  acceptance,  pay- 
ment, or  dealing  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that 
such  instrument  is  held  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  enemy; 
or 

5.  Enters  into  any  new  transactions  or  completes 
any  transaction  already  entered  into  with  an  enemy 
in  any  stocks,  shares  or  other  securities;  or 

6.  Directly  or  indirectly  supplies  to  or  for  the  use 
or  benefit  of  or  obtains  from,  an  enemy  country  cr 
an  enemy  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  or  directly 
or  indirectly  supplies  to  or  for  the  use  or  benefit  of, 
or  obtains  from,  any  person  any  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, for  or  by  way  of  transmission  to  or  from  an 
enemy  country  or  an  enemy,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
trades  in  or  carries  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
destined  for  or  coming  from,  an  enemy  country  or  an 
enemy;  or 

7.  Permits  any  British  ship  to  leave  for,  enter  or 
communicate  with,  any  port  or  place  in  an  enemy 
country;   or 

8.  Enters  into  any  commercial,  financial  or  other 
contract  or  obligation  with  or  for  the  benefit  of  an 
enemy:  or 

9.  Takes  part  in  any  act  or  transaction  prohibited 
under  any  Proclamation  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
trading  with  the  enemy  issued  by  His  Majesty  after  the 
25th  day  of  June,  1915,  and  published  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Principal  Order  for  the  Publication 
of  King's  Regulations.  Commits  an  offence  and  shall 
be  liable,  upon  conviction,  for  each  such  offence  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£50  or  to  both. 

III.  Where  an  enemy  has  a  branch  locally  situated 
in  British,  allied  or  neutral  territory — not  being  neutral 
territory  in  Europe,  China,  Siam,  Persia  cr  Morocco — 
transactions  by  or  with  such  branches  shall  not  be 
treated   as   transactions  by  or  with   an   enemy. 

Provided,  however,  that  transactions  hereafter  en- 
tered into  by  an^  person  resident,  carrying  on  business, 
or  being  in  China: 

(a)  In  respect  of  banking  business  with  a  branch 
situated  outside  the  United  Kingdom  of  an  enemy 
person,  firm  or  company;  or 

(b)  In  respect  of  any  description  of  business  with 
a  branch  situated  outside  the  United  Kingdom  of  an 
enemy  bank  shall  be  considered  as  transactions  with 
an  enemy; 

Provided,  that  acceptance,  pa3rment  or  other  deal- 
ings with  any  negotiable  instrument  which  was  drawn 
before  the  date  of  these  Regulations  shall  not,  if  other- 
wise lawful,  be  deemed  to  be  a  transaction  hereafter 
entered  into  within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

IV.  If  any  company  incorporated  under  the  Or- 
dinances of  the  Colony  of  Hongkong,  and  keeping  a 
local  register  within  the  limits  of  the  principal  order, 
contravenes  the  provisions  of  Section  4  of  the  Or- 
dinance of  that  Colony  entitled  "Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Amendment  Ordinance  1915,"  such  company 
shall  be  ^ilty  of  a  breach  of  these  regulations  and 
shall  be  liable  on  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
£50. 

V.-l.  Any  sum  which,  had  a  state  of  war  not  existed, 
would  have  been  payable  and  paid  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  an  enemy,  by  way  of  dividends,  interest  or  share 
of  profits,  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  by  whom  it 
would  have  been  payable  into  an  account  to  be  en- 
titled "The  Enemy  Divisions  Account"  at  such  in- 
corporated bank,  or  banks,  as  the  Minister  shall  by 
public  notice  appoint.  Any  sum  so  paid  into  "The 
Enemy  Dividends  Account"  shall  not  be  dealt  with 
save  on  an   order  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Any  payment  required  to  be  made  under  this  regu- 
lation shall  be  made: 


(a)  within  fourteen  days  after  the  commencement 
of  these  Regulations  if  the  sum,  had  a  state  of  war 
not  existed,  would  have  been  paid  before  such  com- 
mencement. 

(b)  in  any  other  case  within  fourteen  days  after  it 
would  have  been  paid. 

(2)  If  any  person  fails  to  make  any  payment  within 
the  time  mentioned  in  this  Regulation  he  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50  or  to 
imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  to  both. 

(3)  The  expression  "dividends,  interest  or  share 
of  profits"  for  the  purpose  of  this  Regulation  means 
any  dividends,  bonus  or  interest  in  respect  of  any 
shares,  stock,  debentures,  debenture  stock  or  other 
obligations  of  any  Company,  any  interest  in  respect  of 
any  loan  to  a  person  carrying  on  business  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  business,  and  profits  or  share  of  profits 
of  such  a  business,  and,  where  a  person  is  carrying  on 
any  business  on  behalf  of  an  enemy,  any  sum  which, 
had  a  state  of  war  not  existed,  would  have  been  trans- 
missible by  a  person  to  the  enemy  by  way  of  profits 
from  that  business  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  sum  which 
would  have  been  payable  and  paid  to  the  enemy. 

VI.  Where  an  act  constitutes  an  offence  both  un- 
der these  Regulations  and  under  the  Law  of  England 
as  applied  by  the  Principal  Order,  the  offender  shall  be 
liable  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  under  either  these 
Regulations  or  the  Law  of  England  as  aforesaid,  but 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  punished  twice  for  the  same 
offence. 

VII.  A  prosecution  for  an  offence  under  this  Regu- 
lation shall  not  be  instituted  except  by  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Crown  Advocate: 

Provided,  That  the  person  charged  with  such  an 
offence  may  be  arrested  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
may  be  issued  and  executed,  and  such  person  may  be 
remanded  in  custody  or  on  bail  notwithstanding  that 
the  consent  of  the  Crown  Advocate  to  the  institution 
of  the  prosecution  for  the  offence  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, but  no  further  or  other  proceedings  shall  be 
taken  until  that  consent  has  been  obtained. 

VIII.  (1)  Any  Court  established  under  the  Princi- 
pal Order,  on  being  satisfied  on  information  on  oath 
laid  on  behalf  of  the  Minister,  that  there  is  reasonable 
ground  for  suspecting  that  an  offence  under  these  Reg- 
ulations has  been  or  is  about  to  be  committed  by  any 
person,  may  issue  a  warrant  authorizing  a  British  sub- 
ject appointed  by  the  Minister  or  by  any  Consular 
Officer  in  his  own  district  and  named  in  the  warrant 
to  inspect  all  books  or  documents  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  of  that  person,  and  to  require  any 
British  subject  able  to  give  any  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  business  or  trade  of  that  person  to  give 
that  information,  and,  if  accompanied  by  an  Officer  of 
the  Court,  to  enter  and  search  any  premises  to  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  extends  and  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  business  or  trade,  and  to 
seize  any  such  books  or  documents  as  aforesaid. 

(2)  If  any  person  having  the  custody  of  any  book 
or  document  inspection  of  which  has  been  authorized 
under  this  Regulation  refuses  or  wilfully  neglects  to 
procure  it  for  inspection,  or  if  any  such  person  who  is 
able  to  give  any  information  which  may  be  required  to 
be  given  under  this  Regulation  refuses  or  wilfully 
neglects  when  required  to  give  that  information,  that 
person  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  or  a  fine  of  £50.  or  to  both. 

IX.  Where  any  company  has  entered  into  a  trans- 
action or  has  done  any  act  which  is  an  offence  under 
these  Regulations,  every  director,  manager,  secretary 
or  other  officer  of  the  company,  who  is  knowingly  a 
party  to  the  transaction  or  act  shall  be  gruilty  of  an 
offence  under  these  Regrulations  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction, be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £50,  or  to  both. 
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X.  Nothing  in  these  Regulations  shall  be  deemed 
{o  prohibit  payments  by  or  on  account  of  enemies  to 
persons  resident,  carrying  on  business,  or  being  in 
His  Majestys  Dominions  if  such  payments  arise  out  of 
obligations,  other  than,  those  of  or  relatmg  to  insur- 
ance or  re-insurance  of  whatever  nature,  entered  into 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

XL  Nothing  in  these  Regulations  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  anything  which  may  at  any  time  hereafter 
be  expressly  permitted  by  license  granted  by  His 
Majesty  or  by  a  license  given  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty 
or  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  given  on  the  like  behalf 
by  the  Minister,  whether  such  license  be  specially 
granted  to  individuals  or  be  announced  as  aoplying  to 
classes  of  persons. 

XII.  The  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations  1915 
made  on  January  29th,  1915,  are  hereby  repealed  as 
from  the  26th  day  of  July,  1915. 

XIII.  These  Regulations  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  (Amendment)  Regulations,  1915.** 

J.   N.  JORDON, 
His   Britannic   Majesty's   Minister. 
Peking,  July  12,  1915. 

General  License  Under  King's  Regulations  No.  10 
of  1915 

Whereas,  Under  the  j)rovisions  of  the  King's  Regu- 
lations No.  10  of  191o  prohibiting  trading  with  the 
enemy  all  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  His 
Majesty's  Supreme  Court  for  China  were  prohibited 
from  doing  certain  things  save  so  far  as  licenses  might 
be  issued  enabling  them  to  do  so.  And  whereas,  by 
paragraph  XI  of  the  aforesaid  King's  Repjulations  it  is 
provided  that  nothing  in  such  Regulations  shall  be 
taken  to  prohibit  anything  which  shall  be  expressly 
permitted  by  the  King's  license  or  by  the  license  given 
on  His  behalf  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  on  the  like 
behalf  by  His  Majestv's  Minister  in  China  whether 
such  license  be  specially  granted  to  individuals  or  be 
announced  to  classes  of  persons — Now  therefore,  I, 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  in  China,  hereby  an- 
nounce as  follows: 

(1)  In  this  license  the  word  "person"  and  "enemy" 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  as  are  given  to  them  in 
the  said  King's  Regulations  No.  10  of  1914. 

(2)  Any  person  carrying  on  a  retail  business  is  per- 
mitted to  supply  for  cash  to  an  enemy  articles  of 
clothing,  drugs,  food-stuffs,  wines,  spirits,  waters  and 
other  provisions  and  articles  of  ordinary  household 
use  or  consumption  and  the  necessities  and  accompani- 
ments of  daily  life. 

Any  person  is  permitted  to  purchase  for  cash  such 
articles  from  a  retail  business  carried  on  by  an  enemy. 

(3)  Any  person  at  the  date  of  this  license  occupying 
any  land,  building,  flat,  apartments  or  rooms  belonging 
to  an  enemy  is  permitted  to  pay  rent  for  the  same  to 
such  enemy  during  the  unexpired  term  of  any  existing 
lease  or  tenancy  or  during  any  renewal  thereof. 

(4)  Any  person  being  the  lessor  of  any  land,  build- 
in§[,  flat,  apartments  or  rooms  which  at  the  date  of 
this  license  is  in  the  occupation  of  an  enemy  is  per- 
mitted to  allow  the  continuance  of  such  occupation 
during  the  unexpired  term  of  any  existing  lease  or 
tenancy  or  during  any  renewal  thereof.  Any  person  is 
permitted  to  supply  board  and  lodging  to  an  enemy. 

(5)  Any  person  having  at  the  date  of  this  license 
in  his  or  her  eniploy  an  enemy  performing  services  of 
a  purely  domestic  nature  is  permitted  to  continue  such 
employment  and  payment  for  such  services  during  the 
unexpired  term  of  any  existing  contract  or  during  any 
renewal  thereof. 

(6)  Any  person  being  at  the  date  of  this  license 
in  the  employ  of  an  enemy  for  the  performance  of  ser- 
vices of  a  purely  domestic  nature  is  permitted  to  con- 

••^ue  in  such  service  during  the  unexpired  term  of  any 
3ting  contract  or  during  the  renewal  thereof. 


(7)  Any  person  supplying  gas,  water,  electric  cur- 
rent or  telephonic  communication  is  permitted  to 
supply  the  same  with  the  fittings  necessary  therefor  to 
an  enemy,  and  any  person  is  permitted  to  receive  and 
pay  for  such  service  when  supplied  by  an  enemy  or 
enemy  municipality. 

(8)  Any  British  municipality  is  permitted  to  per- 
form its  accustomed  services  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  an 
enemy,  and  any  person  is  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  and  pay  for  the  accustomed  services  of  an  enemy 
municipality. 

(9)  Any  person  residing  within  the  limits  of  an 
enemy  concession  is  permitted  to  pay  the  rates,  taxes 
and  dues  levied  by  the  municipality  or  other  proper 
authority  in  such  concession  for  the  maintenance  and 
administration  thereof.  Any  person  carrying  on  the 
profession  of  a  medical  practitioner,  surgeon  or  dentist 
is  permitted  to  attend  and  treat  an  enemy  as  a  patient 
and  any  person  desiring  to  do  so  is  permitted  to  consult 
and  obtain  treatment  from  an  enemy  practicing  medi- 
cine, surgery  or  dentistry,  and  to  make  payment  for 
such  services. 

J.  N.  JORDON. 
His*  Britannic   Majesty's    Minister. 

Peking,  29th  July,  1917. 
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Customs  Procedure  and  Suggestions 


All  merchandise  arriving  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  is  subject  to  customs  entry,  which 
may  be  for  Consumption  (C.  E.),  Warehouse  (W.H.), 
Immediate  Transportation  (I.T.)  to  interior  ports,  or 
Transportation  and  Exportation  (T.&E.),  that  is  in 
bond  through  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  territory. 

When  merchandise  remains  on  board  a  vessel  after 
the  expiration  of  the  legal  time  for  discharging  the 
same,  the  Collector  shall  take  possession  thereof,  and 
merchandise  not  entered  within  the  legal  time  will  be 
sent  by  the  Collector  to  General  Order  Warehouses. 

The  formalities  incident  to  the  entry  of  merchandise 
and  payment  of  duties  require  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  importers  generally 
make  use  of  the  services  of  Custom  House  Brokers, 
who  are  licensed  by  the  Collector  to  practise  before 
the  Custom  House  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
June  10,  1910. 

All  merchandise  arriving  on  one  vessel  and  con- 
signed to  one  consignee  should  be  included  in  one 
entry,  but  goods  arriving  by  diflFerent  vessels  may  not 
be.  For  purposes  of  determining  correct  values  and 
fixing  proper  rates  of  duty,  10  per  cent  or  more  of  all 
shipments  entered  (except  bulky,  heavy  articles,  etc., 
unconditionally  free  goods,  sack  goods  such  as  rice, 
etc.)  are  ordered  by  the  Collector  to  the  Appraisers 
Store.  As  soon  as  the  Appraiser  has  made  his  returns 
and  the  importer  shall  have  made  payment  of  any 
increased  duties  found  a  release  permit  is  issued. 

In  case  a  market  value  higher  than  that  declared  in 
the  invoice  and  entry  is  found,  or  a  different  rate  of 
duty  is  assessed,  the  importer  on  appeal  will  be  heard 
by  the  board  of  General  Ajjpraisers.  If  the  question 
is  one  of  law  and  the  decision  of  the  General  Ap- 
praisers is  appealed  from,  by  either  the  Government 
or  the  importer,  the  case  goes  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

Abandonment  of  merchandise  may  be  made  within 
10  days  after  entry  and  relief  from  duties  had,  pro- 
vided the  portion  so  abandoned  shall  amoupt  to  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  value  or  quantity  of  the  entry. 

Invoices 

Invoices  must  be  made  out  on  firm,  durable  paper, 
in  a  legible  manner  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
and  must  contain  a  correct,  complete  and  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  merchandise  and  of  the  packages,  cover- 
ings or  other  containers  thereof;  such  description  must 
include  name,  if  any,  by  which  each  item  is  known 
to  the  trade  in  the  country  of  exportation,  and  show 
the  kind  and  quantity  and  component  parts  of  the 
merchandise.  In  case  of  manufactured  goods  the 
manufacturer's  number  should  be  given  for  each  article. 

Invoices  should  also  show  the  price  per  unit  and 
cost  of  all  packages,  and  expenses  to  put  goods  in 
condition  for  shipment,  marine  insurance,  and  prepaid 
freight,  if  any,  and  cost  of  Consular  verification  and 
should  be  made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country  of 
exportation,  or  if  purchased,  in  the  money  and  at  the 
price  actually  paid,  but  if  this  price  is  below  market, 
the  facts  should  be  noted  on  the  Invoice  or  a  sheet 
with  explanation  attached  thereto. 

Every  invoice  must  state  true  character  of  goods 
and  decribe  them  with  sufficient  accuracy  that  they 
may  be  identified  upon  examination.  In  case  of  food 
products,  adulterated  food  or  drugs  or  misbranded 
goods  are  prohibited  and  an  affidavit  that  foods  are 
not  adulterated  or  misbranded  should  be  attached  to 
invoice  blanks  for  which  affidavits  can  be  obtained  at 
any  United  States  consulate.  Also  all  containers  of 
food  products  (tins,  bags  or  cartons)  must  show  net 
weight  on  label. 

All  shipments  destined  for  ports  in  the  United  States 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  sworn  to  before 
the  United  States  consul,  if  valued  at  $100,  gold,  or 
more.  If  value  is  less  than  $100  the  shippers'  invoice, 
certified  correct  by  himself,  is  sufficient. 


Cases  or  bales  should  be  numbered  and  numbers  and 
marks  shown  on  invoice.  Contents  of  each  package 
should  be  enumerated  on  invoice  so  that  contents  can 
readily  be  identified  on  examination. 

Each  case  and  package  must  be  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  country  of  exportation.  Also  all  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  or  production  capable  of  being 
marked,  stamped,  branded  or  labeled  without  injury 
so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin  found  lacking 
in  this  requirement  will  be  detained  by  the  customs 
until  properly  marked  by  the  consignee  under  customs 
supervision. 

Bills  of  lading  properly  si^ed  by  the  agents  or  the 
master  of  the  vessel  carrying  the  goods  should  be 
taken  out  and  two  copies  of  such  bills  of  lading  and 
one  copy  (the  duplicate)  of  the  invoice  must  be  sent 
to  the  consignee  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  destina- 
tion and  the  quadruplicate  invoice  to  agent  at  port 
of  arrival   if  goods  are  for  interior  port. 

These  bills  of  lading  as  well  as  the  invoice  should 
show  in  detail  the  marks  on  the  packages  shipped. 

Vessels  arriving  at  United  States  ports  are  compel- 
led to  have  in  their  possession  for  delivery  to  the 
officers  of  the  customs  copies  of  a  manifest  in  which 
must  be  shown  in  detail  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  and 
to  whom  it  is  consigrned.  Also  bill  of  health  from  the 
United  States  consul  at  port  of  departure. 

If  goods  arriving  at  a  United  States  port  are  in- 
tended for  shipment  to  an  interior  city  they  should  be 
consigned  to  an  agent,  a  customs  broker  or  agent  of 
steamship  line  transporting  the  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  and  notation  made  on  bill  of  lading  that  goods 
are  intended  for  forwarding  from  the  port  of  first 
arrival. 

Sufficient  warehouse  space  both  free  and  bonded  is 
available  at  all  ports  for  storage  of  cargoes  and  rates 
are  low.  Large  shipments  may  be  placed  in  bonded 
stores  and  duty  paid  only  on  the  portion  withdrawn 
for  consumption. 

Drawback 

Drawback  is  as  the  name  signifies  a  refund  of  duties 
paid  on  imported  materials  when  same  are  exported 
in  articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  also  of 
goods  subject  to  Internal  Revenue  Laws,  when  ex- 
ported. 

The  purpose  of  the  drawback  law  is  to  foster  the 
manufacture  of  the  country  by  giving  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  in  his  competition  in  foreign  markets, 
the  benefit  of  free  imported  materials  in  the  home 
market. 

The  allowance  extends  to  goods  exported  in  the 
same  condition  as  imported,  provided  the  same  has 
been  in  the  uninterrupted  custody  of  the  government 
and  duties  paid  amount  to  at  least  $50  and  exported 
within  three  years;  to  imported  materials  entering  into 
manufactured  articles  when  such  materials  shall  so  ap- 
pear in  the  completed  articles  that  the  quantity  or 
measure  thereof  may  be  ascertained.  To  protect  the 
government  and  secure  the  rights  of  the  exporter  g^eat 
care  is  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers  and 
a  strict  compliance  with  the  regulations  is  insisted 
upon. 

American  Ships  Profit  by  Discount 

Goods,  wares  and  merchandise  from  foreign  count- 
tries  which  come  to  the  United  States  in  vessels  of 
American  registration  will  be  accorded  a  discount  of 
5  per  cent  from  the  regulation  duty  imposed  by  tariff 
schedules.  This  reduction  shall  be  given  wherever  it 
may  be  allowed  without  violation  of  any  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

Preferential  Tariffs 

As  a  rule,  articles  of  United  States  origin  are  subject 
to  the  same  treatment  in  the  customs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries as  imports  from  other  countries.    In  France  and 
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many  of  the  French  colonies  most  products  imported 
from  the  United  States  are  subject  to  the  rates  of  the 
** general"  tariff,  while  similar  imports  from  other 
countries  are  admitted  at  the  lower  duties  prescribed 
by  the  "minimum**  tariff.  Products  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  those  from  all  non-British  countries, 
are  likewise  excluded  from  the  reduced  rates  of  the 
"British  preferential**  tariffs  in  force  in  Canada,  Au- 
stralia, New  Zealand  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  majority  of  the  colonies  of  the  British  West 
Indies. 

Articles  of  United  States  origin  are  admitted  into 
Cuba  at  lower  rates  than  are  imports  from  other 
countries.  The  reductions  which  were  provided  for  by 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  which  became  effective  Decem- 
ber 27,  1903,  range  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
regular  duties  of  the  Cuba  tariff.  A  special  reduction 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  regular  duties  is  granted  in  the 
case  of  the  following  articles  of  United  States  origin 
imported  into  Brazil:  Condensed  milk,  certain  manu- 
factures of  rubber,  clocks  and  watches,  paints  and 
inks  (not  including^  writing  fluids),  varnishes,  type- 
writers, scales,  refrigerators,  pianos,  windmills,  cement, 
dried  fruit,  furniture  for  schools,  corsets  and  desks. 
On  wheat  flour  imported  into  Brazil  from  the  United 
States  there  is  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent.  These  pref- 
erential duties  in  Brazil  have  not  been  extended  to 
similar  imports  from  other  countries.  There  are  no 
other  countries  granting  special  tariff  concessions  to 
imports  from  the  United  States. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  not  a  part  of  the  customs 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  have  a  separate 
tariff,  but  all  articles  of  United  States  origin,  if  shipped 
in  through  bill  of  lading,  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 
In  the  Island  of  Guam,  also,  United  States  products 
imported  direct  are  exempt  from  duty,  while  articles 
imported  from  other  countries  are  subject  to  the  rates 
of  the  local  customs  tariff.  Tutuilla  has  also  an  auton- 
omous tariff,  but  in  this  island  United  States  products 
are  subject  to  the  same  customs  treatment  as  articles 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  Tlie  islands  of  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  are  part  of  the  customs  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Articles  imported  into  the  canal 
zone  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  customs  tariff 
of  Panama,  and  no  tariff  preference  is  granted  on 
products  from  the  United  States.  Articles  consigned 
to  the  Panama  Canal  or  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Railway  are,  however,  exempt  from  duty, 
whatever  the  place  of  origin. 

Suggestions  to  Importers  of  Merchandise  into  the 
United  States 

The  following  are  the  only  articles  exempt  from 
duty  as  the  property  of  tourists  arriving  from  abroad, 
except  such  articles  as  are  free  by  law: 

Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  or  that  has  been  in 
use,  or  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  comfort  or 
convenience  of  the  owner.  Articles  of  clothing,  which 
have  not  been  in  actual  use  and  not  necessary  for  the 
present  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  owner,  are 
dutiable. 

Professional  books,  implements,  instruments  and 
tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  employment  of  the  per- 
son arriving.  This  includes  theatrical  wardrobes  actu- 
ally belonging  to  actors  arriving  with  the  articles. 

Personal  effects,  viz.:  such  articles  as  are  worn  on 
the  person,  or  used  in  connection  therewith.  This 
includes  jewelry  that  has  been  worn,  or  is  in  use  by 
the  owner,  but  only  one  watch  is  passed  free  for  a 
single  passenger. 

Books,  libraries,  or  parts  of  libraries  (other  than  pro- 
fessional) that  have  been  used  abroad  for  not  less 
than  one  year. 

Household  effects  that  have  been  used  abroad  for 
not  less  than  one  year. 

Free  entry  of  all  of  the  above  articles  is  conditional 
upon  the  fact  that  they  are  not  merchandise  nor  in- 
tended for  sale,  but  are  simply  the  personal  property 
in  use,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  the  persons  bring- 
ing them. 


Passengers'  declaration  forms  will  be  given  to 
passengers  during  the  voyage.  These  blanks  are  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  for  the  goods  exempt 
from  duty,  according  to  the  foregoing  list,  and  one  for 
dutiable  articles.  Passengers  must  fill  these  out  care- 
fully, giving  full  and  true  details  of  everything  they 
have  with  them.  If  a  family  is  arriving,  the  senior 
member  may  include  everything  belonging  to  the 
family  in  one  declaration. 

If  the  contents  of  one  trunk  or  package  exceed  $500 
in  value,  or  if  the  dutiable  articles  in  any  trunk  or 
package  are  such  that  a  proper  examination  cannot  be 
made  at  the  wharf,  the  trunk  or  package  will  be  sent  to 
the  United  States  Appraiser's  Store  for  examination 
and  appraisement. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  provision  of  the 
law:  Whenever  any  article  subject  to  duty  is  found 
in  baggage  which  was  not  at  the  time  of  making  dec- 
laration mentioned  by  the  person  making  declaration, 
such  article  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  person  in  whose 
baggage  it  is  found  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
treble  the  value  of  the  article. 

The  exemption  from  duty  of  household  effects,  and 
books  that  have  been  in  use  not  less  than  one  year, 
is  not  limited  to  those  actually  brought  by  passengers. 
They  may  be  imported  any  time  after  the  passenger's 
arrival. 

Customs  Districts,  Headquaiters  and  Ports  of 
Entry 


HawaU 

Honolulu,   Headquarters 

iHilo 

Koloa 

Kahului 

Mahukona 

Alaska 

Juneau,    Headquarters 

Cordova 

Forty  Mile 

Eagle 

Ketchikan 

Fairbanks 

Nome 

St.  Michael 

Unalaska 

Sulzer 

Wrangell 

. 

Oregon 

Portland,   Headquarters 

Astoria 

Marshfield 

Newport 

San  Francisco 

< 

San  Francisco,  Headquarters 

Oakland 

Eureka 

Port  Harford 

Southern  California 

Los   Angeles,   Headquarters 

San  Pedro 

Campo 

Calexico 

San  Diego 

Tia  Juana 

Washington 

Seattle,   Headquarters 

Aberdeen 

Laurier 

Anacortes 

Molson 

Bellingham 

Northport 

Blaine 

Port  Angeles 

Chopaka 

Port  Townsend 

Danville 

Roche  Harbor 

Everett 

South  Bend 

Ferry 

Spokane 

Friday  Harbor                         Sumas 

Tacoma 

British  Columbia 

Vancouver,  Headquarters 

Abbottsford 

Nelson 

Cranbrook 

Revelstoke 

Fernie 

Rossland 

Grand  Forks 

i                            Victoria 

Greenwood 

New  Westminster 

Nanaimo 

Prince  Rupert 
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U.  S.  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act 
of  June  30, 1906 


An  act  for  preventing  the  manufacture,  sale  or 
transportation  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  or  poiso- 
nous or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors 
and  for  regulating  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose, provides  in  brief: 

That  the  shipment  into  any  state  or  territory  from 
any  state  or  territory,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  or 
shipment  to  any  foreign  country  of  any  article  of  food 
or  drugs  which  is  adulterated  or  misbranded,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

That  the  term  "drug"  as  used  in  this  Act,  shall  in- 
clude all  medicines  and  preparations  recognized  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  National  Formulary 
for  internal  or  external  use,  and  any  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  intended  to  be  used  for  the 
cure,  mitigation,  or  prevention  of  disease  of  either 
man  or  other  animals.  The  term  "food"  as  used 
herein,  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink, 
confectionery,  or  condiment  by  man  or  other  animals, 
whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  samples  of  foods  and  drugs 
which  are  being  imported  into  the  United  States  and 
if  it  appears  from  the  examination  of  such  samples 
that  any  article  of  food  or  drug  offered  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  adulterated  or  misbranded 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  is  otherwise 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  or  is  of  a  kind  forbidden  entr3r  into,  or  for- 
bidden to  be  sold  or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country 
in  which  it  is  made  or  from  which  it  is  exported,  or 
is  otherwise  falselv  labeled  in  any  respect,  the  said 
article  shall  be  refused  admission,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  the  consignee 
and  shall  cause  the  destruction  of  any  goods  refused 
delivery  which  shall  not  be  exported  by  the  con- 
signee within  three  months  from  the  date  of  notice 
of  such  refusal  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  154  requires  that  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  in  all  cases  of  food,  if  in 
package  form,  must  be  plainly  marked,  in  terms  of 
weight,  measure  or  count  on  the  outside  of  container. 
The  quantity  must  be  marked  in  terms  of  the  largest 
unit  of  weight  or  measurement.  Statements  of  weight 
shall  be  in  terms  of  avoirdupois  pounds  and  ounces, 
liquid  measure  in  U.  S.  gallons  of  231  cubic  inches, 
and  dry  measure  shall  be  in  terms  of  U.  S.  standard 
bushel  of  2,150.42  cubic  inches  and  its  customary  divi- 
sions: Provided,  that  by  like  method,  such  statements 
may  be  in  terms  of  metric  weight  or  measure. 

Meat  Certificates 

(a)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  imported  into 
the  United  States  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  official  inspection  of  a  character  to  satisfy  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  they  are  not  dangerous  to 
health,  and  each  packajsre  of  such  articles  shall  bear  a 
label  which  shall  identify  it  as  covered  by  the  certifi- 
cate, which  certificate  shall  accompany  or  be  attached 
to  the  invoice  on  which  entry  is  made. 

(b)  The  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  inspector  and  the  character  of  the  inspec- 
tion. 

(c)  Meat  and  meat  food  products  as  well  as  all 
other  food  and  drug  products  of  a  kind  forbidden  entry 
into  or  forbidden  to  be  sold,  or  restricted  in  sale  in 
the  country  in  which  made  or  from  which  exported, 
will  be  refused  admission. 


Declaration  for  Food  or  Drug  ProductB 

All  invoices  of  food  or  drug  products  shipped  to  the 
United  States  shall  have  attached  to  them  a  declara- 
tion of  the  shipper,  made  before  a  United  States  con- 
sular officer,  as  follows: 

T,   the   undersigned,   do  solemnly   and   truly   declare 

that  I  am  the  .... . .  (Mfr.,  Agt.  or  Shipper)  of  the 

merchandise  herein  mentioned  and  described,  and  that 
it  consists  of  food  or  drug  products  which  contain  no 
added  substances  injurious  to  health. 

These  products  were  grown  in    (Country) 

and   manufactured   in (Country) 

by   (Name  of  Manufacturer)   during 

the   year    ,   and    are    exported    from    

City and  consigned  to (City)  

The  products  bear  no  false  labels  or  marks,  contain 

no/some  added  coloring  matter  or  preservative 

(Name  of  added  color  or  preservative)   ,  and 

are  not  of  a  character  to  cause  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion in  the  country  where  made  or  from  which  ex- 
ported. 

Dated  at  this day  19 

Signed   

Matches 

Exporters  to  the  United  States  shall  state  in  their 
declaration  on  invoices  that  none  of  the  matches  cov- 
ered by  the  invoice  are  white  phosphorus  matches. 
They  shall  also  file  with  the  consul  at  the  time  of 
presenting  the  invoice  for  certification  a  certificate  ot 
official  inspection  by  the  government  of  the  country 
in  which  the  matches  were  manufactured,  which  shall 
show  that  the  matches  are  not  white  phosphorous 
matches. 

The  consul  shall  verify  the  official  character  of  the 
officer  issuing  the  foreign  certificate  of  inspection,  and 
shall  forward  the  certificate  with  the  invoice  to  the 
Collector  of  Customs  of  the  port  at  which  importation 
is  to  be  made. 

Importers  will  be  required  to  make  affidavit  at  the 
time  of  entry,  stating,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
information  and  belief,  that  the  shipment  contains  no 
white  phosphorous  matches. 

In  the  absence  of  proper  foreign  certificates  of  in- 
spection, importers  will  be  required  to  furnish  upon 
entry  a  bond  in  a  penal  sum  equal  to  the  duties  on  the 
matches  conditioned  upon  the  production  of  such  certifi- 
cate within  six  months. 

The  Seed  Inspection  Act 

The  Act  approved  August  24,  1912,  entitled,  "An  Act 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  by  prohibiting  the  ad- 
mission into  the  United  States  of  certain  adulterated 
grains  and  seeds  unfit  for  seeding  purposes,"  prohibits 
the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  certain  grains 
and  other  seeds  unless  they  comply  with  certain 
standards  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  accordance  with  the  said  act. 

A  list  of  such  standards  and  regulations  governing 
them  may  be  obtained  from  the  Law  Division  of  the 
Custom  House. 

Permits  for  Importation  of  Nursery  Stock 

Persons  contemplating  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  shall  first  make  application  to  the  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board  for  a  permit  stating  in  the  application 
the  name  and  address  of  the  exporter,  the  country  and 
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locality  where  grown,  the  port  of  entry,  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  importer  in  the  United  States  to 
whom  the  permit  should  be  sent. 

Applications  for  permits  should  be  made  in  advance 
of  the  shipment  of  the  nursery  stock,  but  if,  through  no 
fault  of  the  importer,  stock  should  arrive  before  the 
issue  of  a  permit  the  stock  will  be  held  in  customs 
custody  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  importer  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  20  days  pending  the  issue  of 
a  permit. 

Applications  may  be  made  by  telegraph,  in  which 
case  the  information  required  above  must  be  given. 

Foreign  Certificate  of  Inspection  for  Nursery  Stock 
Each  certificate  and  copy  certificate  shall  give  the 
date  of  inspection;  name  of  the  grower  or  exporter, 
the  district  or  locality  and  the  country  where  grown; 
a  statement  that  the  stock  has  been  inspected  by  a 
duly  authorized  official  and  found,  or  believed  to  be, 
free  from  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases.  The  origi- 
nal certificate  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by,  and  the 
copy  certificate  shall  bear  the  seal  of,  the  responsible 
inspection  official  for  the  country  of  origin. 


United  States  Customs  Free  List 

The  following  commodities  are  admitted  into  the 
United  States  free  of  customs  duties: 

(n.    s.   p.   f. — Not   specially  provided   for.) 

Acids:  Acetic,  arsenic,  arsenious,  carbolic,  chromic, 
creosote  or  dead  oil,  crcsylic,  fluoric,  hydrochloric, 
hydrofluoric,  muriatic,  nitric,  phenyl,  phosphoric, 
phthalic,  prussic,  pyeoligneous,  sludge,  stearin,  oleo, 
sulphuric,  valerianic. 

Aconite,  agates  (unmanufactured),  argricultural 
implements,  albumen,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  alcohol  (methyl  or 
wood,  absolute  for  colleges),  ammonia  (nitrate  and 
sulphate  of),  animals  (brought  into  U.  S.  temporarily 
or  for  breeding  purposes,  animals  (wild;  only  when 
imported  for  exhibition  in  zoological  collections,  for 
scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and  not  for  sale 
or  profit),  anthracite  coal,  antitoxins,  aromatic  (not 
garden)  seeds,  arrowroot  (not  manufactured),  art 
(works  of)  articles  returned  after  having  been  exported 
without  having  been  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in 
condition,  asbestos  (unmanufactured)  asphaltum. 

B^con,  bagging  (for  cotton,  etc.),  barbed  fence  wire, 
barks,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  beans  (locust,  medicinal,  crude,  Tonka 
crystals),  beef  (fresh),  beeswax,  belting  leather,  ben- 
zine, berries,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  bibles,  birds,  bismuth,  bitumin- 
ous coal,  boneblack,  books  (for  the  blind  and  for  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  scientific  or  literary  purposes, 
persons  or  families  from  foreign  countries,  profes- 
sional), boots,  borax  (crude),  brass  (old,  clippings, 
•kimmings,  fit  only  for  remanufacture),  brimstone, 
briquets,  broom  com,  buckwheat,  bullion  (gold  or  sil- 
ver), burlaps. 

Cabinet  woods  (in  the  log),  calcium,  n.  s.  p.  f.; 
camel's  hair,  carbolic  acid,  cash  registers,  cattle,  cement 
(Roman,  Portland,  hydraulic,  and  others),  chalk 
(crude),  charts  (hydraulic,  for  use  in  the  United  States 
printed  over  20  years),  citizens  of  United  States  dying 
in  foreign  countries  (personal  effects  of)^  clapboards, 
coal,  cobalt  cocoa,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  cocoanuts  (m  the  shell), 
cocoons,  silk;  cod  liver  oil,  coffee,  coins  (gold,  silver 
and  copper),  composition  metal,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  copper  (in 
plates,  bars,  ingots  or  pigs,  n.  s.  p.  f.  and  ore),  cop- 
peras, cork  (unmanufactured),  corn-meal,  cotton  and 
cotton  bagging,  cotton  waste,  cottonseed  oil,  cream, 
croton  oil,  curry,  cyanide  of  potassium  and  soda,  darn- 
ing needles,  drawings,  drugs  (not  advanced),  dyeing 
and  tanning  materials,  dyewoods,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  engravings, 
n.  s.  p.  f.;  etchings,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  evergreen  seedlings, 
explosive  substances  for  mining,  blasting  and  artillery 
purposes,  extracts,  n.  s.  p.  f. 

Fans  (common  palm  leaf),  fats,  fencing  (barbed  and 
galvanized  wire),  ferro  manganese,  fibres  and  grasses, 
films  (moving  picture  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or 
developedj  light  struck  or  damaged  or  worn  out,  pro- 


vided basic  films  are  of  American  manufacture),  fire-      rye. 


wood,  flat  rails  (iron  or  steel),  flax,  flint,  flints  and 
flint  stones  unground;  flocks  (cotton  or  wool),  flower 
and  grass  seeds,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  foreign  stamps,  fossils, 
fowls  (land  and  water  n.  s.  p.  f.),  fruit  plants  (for  pur- 
pose of  propagation  or  cultivation),  fruits  or  berries, 
n.  8.  p.  f.;  fulminates,  furniture  of  persons  or  families 
from  foreign  countries,  furs  (undressed),  galvanized 
wire,  gasoline,  glass  (plate  or  disks  for  optical  instru- 
ments). 

Glaziers'  diamonds,  gloves  (leather,  n.  s.  p.  f.),  glue 
(stock),  gold  (bullion,  medals,  ore  and  sweepings), 
gold  (silver,  copper  or  other  metal  coins),  granite,  n. 
s.  p.  f.;  grass  seed  and  sisai,  grasses  and  fibers,  guano 
(manures  and  all  substances  used  only  in  manure), 
gunny  bags  (old  and  cloth),  gunpowder,  gfutta  percha 
(crude). 

Hair  (unmanufactured),  n.  s.  p.  f.;  hams,  handle  bolts, 
hand  sewing  needles,  harness  (saddles  and  saddlery 
or  parts  thereof),  harvesters,  hemlock  bark  (extract  of), 
hemp,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  herbs  (used  as  drugs,  n.  s.  p.  f.);  sides, 
hones  and  whetstones,  hoop  iron  or  steel  (coated  or 
not  coated  with  paint),  hoops  (iron  or  steel,  cut  to 
lengths),  horns  and  parts  of,  horsehair,  horseshoe  nails, 
horseshoes,  household  effects. 

Ice,  india  rubber  (crude),  indigo,  ingots,  insects'  eggs, 
instruments  (philosophical  and  scientifical),  inventions 
(models  of),  iodine  (crude  and  resublimed),  ipecac, 
iron  ore,  iron  or  steel  bands  (cut  to  lengths  and  manu- 
factures of),  iron  or  steel  billets,  iron  or  steel  nails 
(rails  and  scrap). 

Junk  (old),  jute,  kerosene,  kindling  wood. 

Lamb,  lambskin  (not  dressed),  land  fowls,  lard,  laths, 
leather  (boots  and  shoes,  harness,  rough,  saddles  and 
saddlery,  shoe  laces,  sole,  uppers,  vamps),  leaves  used 
as  drugs,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  lemon  and  lime  juice,  lemon  peel 
(not  preserved),  libraries  (which  have  been  used  abroad 
by  persons  from  foreign  countries  not  less  than  one 
year,  and  not  intended  for  other  persons  nor  for  sale), 
lifeboats  and  life-saving  apparatus  (apparatus  specially 
imported  by  societies  and  institutions  incorporated,  or 
established  to  encourage  the  saving  of  human  life), 
linotype  machine,  lithographic  stones  not  engraved, 
loadstones,  lobsters,  logs,  loops,  lubricating  oil  n.  s.  p. 
f.;  lumber  (planed  or  finished,  n.  s.  p.  f.). 

Machines  (for  spreading  tar  and  oil  and  for  sugar 
making,  linotype,  sewing,  thrashing,  typesetting),  mag- 
nesite  (crude  or  calcined),  maize,  manganese  (oxide  and 
ore  of),  manila,  manures,  manuscripts,  maps,  n.  s.  p. 
f.;  marroons,  marrow,  marshmallow,  meal  (corn), 
meats,  medals  of  gold,  silver  or  copper;  metal  com- 
position, n.  s.  p.  f.;  milk  (preserved  or  condensed,  etc.), 
mineral  salts,  minerals  (crude),  models  of  inventions, 
moss,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  mowers,  music  for  the  blind,  mutton, 
nails,  naphtha,  needles  (hand  sewing  and  darning), 
newspapers  and  periodicals  issued  within  6  months  of 
the  time  of  entry,  nickel  ore,  nitrate  of  potash  or  salt- 
petre (crude  and  soda),  nut  oil,  nux  vomica. 

Oakum,  oil  cake,  oils  not  provided  for  in  list  under 
Schedule  A;  orange  juice,  peel,  not  preserved,  candied 
or  dried;  ore  (cobalt,  copper,  emery,  gold,  iron,  man- 
ganese, manganiferous  iron,  nickel,  silver,  tin,  tungsten- 
bearing). 

Paper  (printing,  n.  s.  p.  f.,  stock,  crude),  paraffin 
and  paraffin  oil,  parchment,  paris  green,  pearl  (mother 
of,  and  pearl  shells),  pebbles,  Brazilian,  periodicals  and 
newspapers  issued  within  6  months  of  time  of  entry, 
personal  effects,  phosphates  (crude),  phosphorus,  pigs 
(copper,  iron),  pipe  (cast  iron),  fruits  (tropical  and 
semi-tropical,  for  propagation  or  cultivation),  plates 
(copper,  glass),  platinum  (unmanufactured),  plows, 
plumbago,  pork,  potash  (carbonate,  crude,  cyanide,  sul- 
phate), potassium  (cyanide  of),  potatoes,^  printing 
paper,  prizes,  prussic  acid,  publications  issued  by 
scientific  and  literary  associations  or  academies,  pulp 
woods. 
Quinine. 

Radium,  rags,  rails  (flat,  iron  or  steel)  railway  bars 
(iron  or  steel),  rapeseed,  rattan  (unmanufactured),  reap- 
ers, reeds  (unmanufactured),  regalia  and  gems  (statuary 
and  casts  of  sculpture),  revenue  stamps  (foreign),  roots. 
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Saddlery,  safety  lamps  (miner's),  sago,  salt,  saltpetre 
(crude),  scientific  apparatus,  seeds  (all  flower  and  grass, 
n.  s.  p.  f.)»  sewing  machines,  sheep,  shellfish,  shells, 
shingles,  shoddy,  shoes  (leather),  silk,  raw;  silver  bullion 
(coins,  medals,  ore,  sweepings),  sisal  grass,  skins  (un- 
dressed), soda  (arsenate,  ash,  cyanide,  nitrate,  silicate, 
sulphate),  sole  leather,  specimens  (botany  and  minerol- 
ogy  and  natural  history),  spermaceti  oil,  spikes,  spirits 
(turpentine),  sprigs  (cut),  stamps  (foreign),  statuary, 
staves,  steel,  scrap;  stone,  strychnine,  sugarbeet  seed, 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (copper,  iron,  potash,  soda)  sul- 
phur,  sulpluric   acid,   sumac    (ground),  swine. 

T-rails  (iron  or  steel),  tacks,  cut;  talcum,  n.  s.  p.  f.; 
tallow,  tanning  material,  tapioca,  tar  and  pitch  wood, 
tea,  thrashing  machines,  timber,  tin  (in  ore,  bars,  blocks, 
pigs,  grain  or  ganulated),  tobacco  stems,  trophies  (be- 
stowed as  such  an  accepted  or  honorary  distinction), 
turpentine,  twine,  type,  old;  typesetting  machines,  type- 
writers. 

Vaccine  virus,  veal,  vegetable  substances,  vellum, 
verdigris,  vitrol  (blue),  wagons  and  carts,  waste,  water 
fowls,  wax  n.  s.  p.  f.;  weeds  and  wood  used  as  drugs, 
n.  s.  p.  f.;  whalebone  (unmanufactured),  whale  oil 
(product  of  American  fisheries;  wheat,  whetstones,  wild 
animals  (wild  animals  for  exhibition  in  zoological  col- 
lections for  scientific  and  educational  purposes,  and 
not  for  sale  or  profit),  wire  (barbed  fence,  galvanized 
nails,  staples),  wood,  n.  s.  p.  f.;  wood  (carbonized,  ex- 
tract, flocks,  garnetted  waste,  mungo,  nails,  rags,  ring 
waste,  roving  waste,  scoured,  shoddy,  slubbing  waste, 
thread  waste,  wastes,  all  other  yarn  waste)  ;  works  of 
art.  wrought  scrap  iron  and  steel,  wrought  iron  or  steel 
nails,  n.  s.  p.  f. ;  yarn  (Angora  goat  hair,  alpaca  hair, 
etc.,  waste). 


Terms  Used  by  Importers, 
Exporters  and  Customs 

T.  D. — Treasury  decision, 
n.  e.  s. — Not  elsewhere  provided, 
n.  s.  p.  f. — Not  specially  provided  for. 
n.  o.  p. — Not  otherwise  provided, 
c.  v. — thief  value. 
R.  S.— Revised  Statutes  of  U.  S. 
u.  p. — Under  proof, 
mt. — Empty. 

f.  p.  a. — Free  of  particular  average  (see  "Marine  In- 
surance.") 

b.  m. — Board  measure. 

f.  o.  b. — Free  on  board;  without  charge  for  delivery 
on  cars. 

c.  i.  f. — Cost,  insurance,  freight,  charges  included  in 
bills. 

f.  a.  s. — Free  alongside  (ship). 

Call   loan:     A  loan   payable  on   demand. 

Consignee:     Party  to  whom  goods  have  been  sent. 

Consignment:     Goods  sent  by  one  party  to  another. 

Demurrage:  A  charge  for  delay  in.  loading  or  dis- 
charging steamers  or  cars. 

Ex-ship:  A  term  meaning  free  of  all  charges  up  to 
and  including  the  discharging  of  merchandise  from 
a  vessel. 

Foreign  Exchange:  The  transfer  of  credits  between 
places  not  in  the  same  country. 

Free  overside:  Without  charges  up  to  and  including 
the  discharging  of  a  vessel. 

With  exchange:  These  words  mean  on  a  draft  that 
the  cost  of  collection  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  draft  and  paid  by  the  party  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Letter  of  credit:  A  letter  stating  that  the  person 
named  therein  has  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  his 
credit,  which  he  can  draw  from  correspondents  of  the 
issuer.  The  letter  is  signed  by  the  holder  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  issuer,  and  also  each  time  it  is  presented 
to  a  correspondent. 

Invoice:  An  invoice  is  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
quantities,  prices  and  amounts  of  articles  sold  by  one 
person  to  another,  with  the  date  of  sale,  terms,  and  dis- 
count allowed  if  any,  etc. 


Foreign  invoice:  When  sending  goods  out  of  the 
country,  the  shipper  must  certify  that  the  bill  sent 
with  them  is  true  and  correct. 

Bill  of  Lading  (B  L):  A  written  acknowledgement 
by  a  carrier,  as  a  railroad  or  steamship  company,  of 
the  receipt  for  transportation. 

Bill  of  Exchange:  An  unconditional  written  order 
from  one  person  (the  drawer)  to  another  (the  drawee) 
to  pay  to  a  third  person  (the  payee)  a  certain  sum  of 
money.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  often  called  a  draft,  and 
this  term  is  used  for  a  bill  payable  or  collectable  through 
a  bank. 

Duties 

Duties,  or  customs,  are  taxes  levied  by  governments 
on  imported  goods,  for  producing  revenue  and  for 
protecting  home  industries. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  duties,  viz.:  Ad  valorem  and 
Specific. 

Specific  duty  is  levied  on  imported  goods  according 
to  the  weight,  measurement,  or  number  of  the  articles, 
irrespective  of  their  value;  thus,  oats,  10  cents  a  bushel; 
coal,  75  cents  a  ton.  The  long  ton  of  2,240  pounds  and 
the  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  are  used  in  com- 
puting specific  duties. 

Ad  valorem  duty  is  a  percentage  of  the  market  value 
of  the  goods  in  the  country  from  which  they  are  im- 
ported, as  machinery,  20  per  cent;  cotton  goods,  10  per 
cent,  etc.  The  market  value  of  the  goods  is  the  invoice 
value  after  deducting  discounts  and  before  extra 
charges,  such  as  commission,  freight,  boxing,  etc.,  are 
added. 

Before  computing  duties  allowances  are  made  for 
the  following:  Tare,  a  deduction  for  the  weight  of  con- 
tainers; leakage,  an  allowance  for  loss  of  liquids  im- 
ported in  barrels  or  casks  and  breakage  and  allowance 
for  the  loss  of  liquids  imported  in  bottles.  The  net 
quantity  is  what  remains  after  deducting  tare,  leakage 
or  breakage. 
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Marine  Insurance 

By  Frank  G.  Taylor  y  General  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  Seaiilej  U.S.A. 


This  article  is  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
of  assistance  to  merchants  and  shippers  of  goods  by 
water  and  in  a  measure  at  least  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  Marine  Insurance. 

Unless  specially  mentioned  in  the  policy  or  certifi- 
cate, goods  are  not  insured  until  they  are  on  board 
the  vessel  which  is  to  carry  them  forward. 

The  usual  marine  insurance  policy  on  goods  reads: 

"Beginning  the  adventure  from  and  immediately 
following  the  loading  of  the  goods  on  board  the  good 
Steamer  " 

Merchants  and  Shippers  who  are  accustomed  to  de- 
liver their  goods  at  wharves  several  days  prior  to 
sailing  of  steamers  should  understand  that  goods  so 
delivered  are  at  their  own  risk  and  should  make  specific 
arrangements  to  insure  such  goods  against  the  risk 
of  fire  on  wharf  for  the  period  between  the  time  of 
delivery  on  wharf  until  safely  on  board  steamer.  It 
is  customary  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  insure  goods  for 
invoice  cost  plus  charges  and  a  certain  percentage, 
usually  ten  per  cent,  and  if  the  steamer  freight  is  pre- 
paid the  amount  of  such  prepaid  freight  should  always 
be  added  to  the  value  of  goods  when  making  declara- 
tion to  underwriters. 

Freight  charges  once  prepaid  will  not  be  returned 
by  the  steamship  company  whether  the  goods  are 
lost  or  not.  Under  the  terms  of  most  bills  of  lading 
full  freight  (that  is,  the  full  amount  of  freight  on  the 
entire  shipment)  is  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  at  destination.  Careful  reading,  of  the  bills  of 
lading  will  also  show  that  full  freight  is  payable  on 
goods  arriving  on  destination  in  a  damaged  condition 
as  well  as  on  sound  goods.  Some  shippers  invariably 
include  the  amount  of  the  freight  charges  in  declaring 
their  shipments  to  underwriters,  whether  the  freight  is 
actually  prepaid  to  the  steamship  company  or  payable 
at  destination,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  wise 
course  to  pursue,  for,  while  the  freight  may  not  be 
due  until  the  goods  have  been  delivered  at  destination, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  full  freight  on  the 
entire  shipment  is  due  at  that  time  on  the  damaged 
as  well  as  on  the  sound,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
a  shipper  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  freight  on  goods 
arriving  at  destination  in  a  damaged  condition  might 
suffer  considerable  loss. 

The  bills  of  lading  of  some  steamship  companies  con- 
tain the  following  clause: 

"Freight  is  to  be  considered  earned  at  time  of  re- 
ceipt of  shipment  and  is  to  be  paid  whether  vessel  or 
goods  are  lost  or  not  lost  at  any  stage  of  the  entire 
transit." 

This  provision  in  the  bill  of  lading  has  been  held 
to  be  valid  by  the  courts.  In  accepting  a  bill  of 
lading  containing  this  provision  the  shipper  guarantees 
to  pay  the  freight  charges  whether  the  vessel  or  goods 
are  lost  or  not  and  consequently  should  add  the  amount 
of  the  freight  to  the  value  of  the  goods  when  making 
declaration  to  underwriters. 

F.  P.  A.:  This  is  an  expression  in  common  use  be- 
tween marine  underwriters  and  shippers  and  is  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  words  "Free  of  particular  average." 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  term  "Free  of  particular 
average"  may  be  said  to  mean  "free  of  partial  loss 
caused  by  sea  perils."  Goods  consigned  to  ports  on 
the  Coast  of  Alaska  are  frequently  insured  under  the 
following  clause: 

"Warranted  free  of  particular  average  unless  the 
ship  or  craft  be  stranded,  sunk,  burned,  or  caused  by 
collision  with  another  ship  or  vessel." 

In  explanation  of  this  clause  we  find  that,  under  its 
conditions,    the    owner   of   the   goods   agrees    that   he 


will  not  make  any  demand  on  underwriters  for  any 
partial  damage  to  his  goods  except  in  general  average, 
unless  at  some  time  during  the  voyage  the  vessel 
carrying  the  goods  shall  have  stranded,  sunk,  or 
burned.  One  of  these  contingencies  must  arise  or  the 
damage  must  have  been  caused  by  collision  with  an- 
other vessel  before  the  owner  of  the  goods  can  have 
a  just  claim  against  his  underwriters.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear necessary  that  damage  to  the  goods  be  caused 
directly  by  the  vessel  having  stranded,  sunk,  or  burned ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  owner  of  the  g^oods  can  show, — 
first,  that  one  of  these  contingencies  did  arise,  and 
second,  that  the  damage  was  due  to  a  sea  peril.  To 
illustrate,  a  vessel  might  spring  a  leak  and  considerable 
cargo  be  partially  damaged  by  salt  water.  Such  dam- 
age, while  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  partial  loss  caused 
by  a  sea  peril,  would  not  constitute  a  claim  on  under- 
writers under  the  above  clause  for  the  reason  that  the 
vessel  did  not  strand,  sink,  burn,  nor  was  the  damage 
caused  by  collision  with  another  ship.  But  supposing 
that  later  on  the  vessel  stranded  or  was  on  fire,  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  stranded  or  was  on  fire  would  at 
once,  to  use  a  marine  expression,  "open  the  warranty" 
in  the  policy,  and  the  owner  of  the  goods  would  be 
entitled  to  collect  from  his  underwriters  for  the  dam- 
age, caused  by  the  vessel  leaking.  These  conditions 
have  proven  especially  attractive  to  shippers  of  goods 
to  Alaska  where  the  principal  losses  seem  to  be  due 
to  steamers  stranding,  which,  as  T  said  before,  "opens 
the  warranty"  in  the  policy  and  permits  of  the  pay- 
ment of  losses  by  underwriters. 

With  the  exception  of  shipments  to  Alaska  ports, 
goods  are  frequently  insured  against  partial  loss  caused 
by  sea  perils  if  amounting  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  value,  say,  five  or  ten  per  cent.  This  is  common- 
ly known  as  insurance  "with  average",  oftentimes  ab- 
breviated "W.  A.,"  and  the  clause  in  the  policy  would 
read: 

"Warranted  free  of  particular  average  under  say 
5  per  cent." 

Or  to  make  it  a  little  clearer: 

"Warranted  by  the  assured  that  no  claim  will  be 
made  on  underwriters  for  partial  loss  caused  by  sea 
perils  unless  the  damage  amounts  to  5  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  value  of  the  shipment." 

Under  this  clause  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  vessel 
be  stranded,  sunk,  burned,  or  that  the  damage  be  caused 
by  collision  with  another  vessel,  in  order  to  constitute 
a  claim  against  underwriters.  The  policy  would  pay 
for  any  damage  caused  by  sea  peril,  provided  the  dam- 
age amounted  to  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the  value  stated 
in  the  policy. 

Underwriters  are  entitled  to  prompt  and  full  ad- 
vices of  all  shipments  to  be  insured.  Declarations 
should  be  made  to  underwriters  prior  to  the  loading 
of  goods  on  vessel  and  should  contain  the  name  of  ves- 
sel on  which  goods  are  to  be  shipped,  character  of  goods, 
showing  number  of  cases  or  packages,  marks,  name  of 
consignee,  destination  and  amount  to  be  insured. 
Goods  carried  on  deck  are  separately  insured  The 
rate  of  insurance  charged  on  goods  carried  on  deck  is 
usually  double  that  charged  where  goods  are  carried 
in  the  hold  or  under  deck,  and  it  is  therefore  important 
that  declarations  to  underwriters  show  plainly  the  char- 
acter and  value  of  goods  which  may  be  shipped  on 
deck  as  well  as  under  deck.  Marine  insurance  rates 
are  almost  invariably  based  on  the  goods  being  carried 
under  deck,  and  in  the  absence  of  advices  to  the  con- 
trary are  so  insured,  except  in  certain  trades,  such  as 
lumber,  where  deckloads  are  customary.  Care  should 
be  taken  by  shippers  to  ascertain  from  the  different 
steamship   companies   whether   their   goods   are   to    be 
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loaded  under  or  on  deck  and  declaration  made  accord- 
ingly to  their  underwriters. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  for  the  merchant  or  ship- 
per to  procure  such  marine  insurance  as  he  may  re- 
quire would  seem  to  be  to  enter  into  a  yearly  contract 
with  some  reputable  marine  insurance  company,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  insurance  company  agrees  to 
accept  insurance  on  all  shipments  made  by  the  mer- 
chant and  the  merchant  agrees  to  declare  every  ship- 
ment made  by  him  with  all  necessary  particulars  to 
the  underwriter.  It  is  frequently  impossible  for  mer- 
chants to  declare  their  shipments  to  underwriters  prior 
to  the  sailing  of  steamers.  This  is  especially  true 
where  goods  are  purchased  at  some  distant  point  and 
the  merchant  has  no  advices  as  to  the  name  of  the 
steamer  on  which  his  goods  are  to  be  shipped  until 
considerable  time  after  the  vessel  has  sailed.  Such 
shipments  can  be  fully  protected  under  a  yearly  con- 
tract as  above  mentioned  and  declarations  made  to  un- 
derwriters as  soon  as  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  are 
received   by  the  merchant. 

General  Average:  There  are  comparatively  few  ship- 
pers of  goods  by  sea  who  have  not  at  some  time  been 
called  upon  to  put  up  a  cash  deposit  and  sign  what  is 
commonly  known  as  an  "average  bond**  before  their 
goods  will  be  released  to  them  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany. As  commerce  on  the  Pacific  increases  this  ap- 
parently annoying  feature  of  business  is  becoming 
more  generally  understood,  but  there  are  possibly  some 
shippers  to  whom  the  matter  is  not  at  all  clear  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  few  remarks  on  this 
subject  may  assist  in  giving  these  shippers  a  better 
understanding  of  this  charge. 

An  assessment  in  general  average  is  not,  as  some 
are  inclined  to  believe,  an  arbitrary  charge  made  for 
the  benefit  of  shipowners  and  underwriters.  There  can 
be  no  just  charge  or  assessment  made  on  gocds  in 
general  average  unless  the  goods  have  in  some  way 
benefited  by  the  act  or  expense  incurred  which  made 
an  assessment  necessary.  The  jettison  of  cargo  at 
sea  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  a 
general  average  act. 

Let  us  say  that  a  vessel  springs  a  leak  during  the 
voyage  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  sinking  and  result- 
ing in  the  loss,  not  only  of  the  vessel  itself  and  her 
entire  cargo,  but  of  the  freight  money  then  being 
earned  on  the  voyage,  the  master  voluntarily  decided 
to  open  the  hatches  and  throw  overboard  a  portion  of 
the  cargo,  and  by  this  act  the  vessel  is  sufficiently 
lightened  so  that  her  pumps  are  able  to  keep  her  free 
and  eventually  the  vessel  reaches  port.  If  your  ship- 
ment happened  to  be  the  last  to  be  loaded  on  to  the 
vessel  it  would  ordinarily  be  the  first  to  come  out  of 
the  vessel  at  destination.  It  would  be  manifestly  un- 
fair to  jettison  your  shipment,  which  act  was  the  means 
of  lightening  the  vessel  and  saving,  not  only  the  ship 
but  the  remainder  of  her  cargo  as  well  as  the  freight 
money  being  earned,  and  that  you  alone  should  stand 
this  less.  The  jettisoning  of  your  shipment  was  the 
means  of  saving  the  entire  venture  and  all  parties  to 
the  venture  should  rightly  be  made  to  contribute  to 
your  loss,  and  you  also  should  contribute  on  the 
amount  which  the  general  average  makes  good  to  you. 
If  your  shipment  is  fully  insured  your  underwriters 
will  pay  the  amount  assessed  against  your  goods;  but 
whether  your  goods  are  insured  or  not  the  generaj 
average  will  make  good  to  you  the  value  of  the  goods 
which  were  jettisoned  less  the  assessment  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  pay.  It  is  safe  to  figure  that  all 
policies  of  insurance  on  goods  cover  and  protect  the 
merchant   against  assessments   in   general   average. 

The  above  is  only  one  illustration  of  general  average 
and  it  is  the  most  easily  understood. 

It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  see  that  a  merchant 
can  suffer  considerable  loss  by  reason  of  assessments 
levied  against  his  goods  in  general  average  where  the 
goods  themselves  arrive  at  destination  in  a  perfectly 
sound  condition,  but  as  above  stated,  such  losses  can 
be  fully  protected  by  insurance. 


The  Harter  Act 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  manager, 
agent,  master  or  owner  of  any.  vessel  transporting 
merchandise  or  property  from  or  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  ports  to  insert  in  any  bill 
of  lading  or  shipping  document  any  clause,  covenant, 
or  agreement  whereby  it,  he,  or  they  shall  be  relieved 
from  liability  for  loss  or  damage  arising  from 
negligence,  fault,  or  failure  in  proper  loading,  stow- 
age, custody,  care,  or  proper  delivery  of  any  and  all 
lawful  merchandise  or  property  committed  to  its  or 
their  charge.  Any  and  all  words  or  clauses  of  such 
import  inserted  in  bills  of  lading  or  shipping  receipts 
shall  be  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Section  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  vessel  trans- 
porting merchandise  or  property  from  or  between  ports 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  foreign  ports,  her 
owner,  master,  agent  or  manager  to  insert  in  any  bill 
of  lading  or  shipping  document  any  covenant  or  agree- 
ment whereby  the  obligations  of  the  owner  or  owners 
of  said  vessels  to  exercise  due  diligence,  properly  equip, 
man,  provision,  and  outfit  said  vessel,  and  to  make 
said  vessel  seaworthy  and  capable  of  performing  her 
intended  voyage,  or  whereby  the  obligations  of  the 
master,  officers,  agents,  or  servants  to  carefully  handle 
and  stow  her  cargo  and  to  care  for  and  properly  deliver 
same,  shall  in  any  wise  be  lessened,  weakened,  or 
avoided. 

Section  3.  If  the  owner  of  any  vessel  transport- 
ing merchandise  or  property  to  or  from  any  port  in 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  exercise  due  dili- 
gence to  make  the  said  vessel  in  all  respects  seaworthy 
and  properly  manned,  equipped,  and  supplied,  neither 
the  vessel,  or  owners,  agents,  or  charterers  shall  be- 
come or  be  held  responsible  for  damage  or  loss  result- 
ing from  faults  or  errors  in  navigation  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  said  vessel,  nor  shall  the  vessel,  her  owner  or 
owners,  charterers,  agent,  or  master,  be  held  liable  for 
losses  arising  from  dangers  of  the  sea  or  other  navig- 
able waters,  acts  of  God,  or  public  enemies,  or  the 
inherent  defect,  quality,  or  vice  of  the  thing  carried,  or 
from  insufficiency  of  package,  or  seizure  under  legal 
process,  or  for  loss  resulting  from  any  act  or  omission 
of  the  shipper  or  owner  of  the  goods,  his  agent  or 
representative,  or  from  saving  or  attempting  to  save  life 
or  property  at  sea,  or  from  any  deviation  in  rendering 
such  service. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or 
owners,  master  or  agent  of  any  vessel  transporting 
merchandise  or  property  from  or  between  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  ports  to  issue  to  shippers 
of  any  lawful  merchandise  a  bill  of  lading,  or  shipping 
document,  stating,  among  other  things,  the  marks 
necessary  for  identification,  number  of  packages,  or 
quantity,  stating  whether  it  be  carrier's  or  shipper's 
weight,  and  apparent  order  or  condition  of  such  mer- 
chandise or  property  delivered  to  and  received  by  the 
owner,  master,  or  agent  of  the  vessel  for  transportation, 
and  such  document  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  receipt  of  the  merchandise  therein  described. 
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York -Antwerp  Rules  of  1890 


Rule  I.^ettison  of  Deck  Cargo 

No  jettison  of  deck  cargo  shall  be  made  good  as 
general  average. 

Every  structure  not  built  in  with  the  frame  of  the 
vessel  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  deck  of 
a  vessel. 

Rule  II. — Damage  by  Jettison  and  Sacrifice  for  the 
Common  Safety 
Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them, 
by  or  in  consequence  of  a  sacrifice  made  for  the  com- 
mon safety,  and  by  water  which  goes  down  a  ship's 
hatches  opened  or  other  opening  made  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  jettison  for  the  common  safety,  shall  be 
made  good  as  general  average. 

Rule  III. — Extinguishing  Fire  on  Shipboard 

Damage  done  to  a  ship  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them, 
by  water  or  otherwise,  including  damage  by  beaching 
or  scuttling  a  burning  ship,  in  extinguishing  a  fire  on 
board  the  ship,  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average, 
except  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  for  damage 
to  such  portions  of  the  ship  and  bulk  cargo  or  to  such 
separate  packages  of  cargo,  as  have  been  on  fire. 

Rule  IV.— Cutting  Away  Wreck 

Loss  or  damage  caused  by  cutting  away  the  wreck 
or  remains  of  spars  or  of  other  things  which  have  pre- 
viously been  carried  away  by  sea  peril,  shall  not  be 
made  good  as  general  average. 

Rule  V. — ^Voluntary  Stranding 

When  a  ship  is  intentionally  run  on  shore,  and  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  if  that  course  were  not 
adopted  she  would  inevitably  sink,  or  drive  on  shore 
or  on  rocks,  no  loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  ship, 
cargo  and  freight,  or  any  of  them,  by  such  intentional 
running  on  shore  shall  be  made  good  as  general  aver- 
age. But  in  all  other  cases  where  a  ship  is  inten- 
tionally run  on  shore  for  the  common  safety,  the  con- 
sequent loss  or  damage  shall  be  allowed  as  general 
average. 

Rule  VI. — Carnring  Press  of  Sail — Damage  to  or 
Loss  of  Sails 

Damage  to  or  loss  of  sails  and  spars,  or  either  of 
them,  caused  by  forcing  a  ship  off  the  ground,  for  the 
common  safety,  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average; 
but  where  a  ship  is  afloat,  no  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight,  or  any  of  them,  by 
carrying  a  press  of  sail,  shall  be  made  good  as  general 
average. 

Rule  VII. — Damage  to  Engines  in  Refloating  a  Ship 

Damage  caused  to  machinery  and  boilers  of  a  ship, 
which  is  ashore  and  in  a  position  of  peril,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  refloat,  shall  be  allowed  in  general  average, 
when  shown  to  have  arisen  from  an  actual  intention 
to  float  the  ship  for  the  common  safety  at  the  risk  of 
such  damage. 

Rule  VIII.^ — Expenses  of  Lightening  a  Ship  When 
Ashore,  and  Consequent  Damage 

When  a  ship  is  ashore,  and,  in  order  to  float  her, 
cargo,  bunker  coals,  and  ship's  stores,  or  any  of  them 
are  discharged,  the  extra  cost  of  lightening,  lighter 
hire,  and  reshipping  (if  incurred),  and  the  loss  or  dam- 
age sustained  thereby,  shall  be  admitted  as  general 
average. 

Rule  IX. — Cargo,  Ship's  Materials,  and  Stores  Burnt 
for  Fuel 

Cargo,  ship's  materials,  and  stores,  or  any  of  them, 
necessarily  burnt  for  fuel  for  the  common  safety  at  a 


time  of  peril,  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average, 
when  and  only  when  an  ample  supply  of  fuel  had  been 
provided;  but  the  estimated  quantity  of  coal  that  would 
have  been  consumed,  calculated  at  the  price  current 
at  the  ship's  last  port  of  departure  at  the  date  of  her 
leaving,  shall  be  charged  to  the  shipowner  and  credited 
to  the  general  average. 

Rule  X.r-Expenses  at  Port  of  Refuge,  Etc. 

(a)  When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  a  port  or  place 
of  refuge,  or  shall  have  returned  to  her  port  or  place 
of  loading,  in  consequence  of  accident,  sacrifice,  or 
other  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  render  that 
necessary  for  the  common  safety,  the  expenses  of  enter- 
ing such  port  or  place  shall  be  admitted  as  general  aver- 
age; and  when  she  shall  have  sailed  thence  with  her 
original  cargo,  or  a  part  of  it,  the  corresponding  ex- 
penses of  leaving  such  port  or  place,  consequent  upon 
such  entry  or  return,  shall  likewise  be  admitted  as 
general  expense. 

(b)  The  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a  ship, 
whether  at  a  port  or  place  of  loading,  call,  or  refuge, 
shall  be  admitted  as  general  average,  when  the  dis- 
charge was  necessary  for  the  common  safety  or  to  en- 
able damage  to  the  ship,  caused  by  sacrifice  or  accident 
during  the  voyage,  to  be  repaired,  if  the  repairs  were 
necessary  for  the  safe  prosecution  of  the  voyage. 

(c)  Whenever  the  cost  of  discharging  cargo  from  a 
ship  is  admissible  as  general  average,  the  cost  of  re- 
loading and  storing  such  cargo  on  board  the  said  ship, 
together  with  all  storage  charges  on  such  cargo,  shall 
likewise  be  so  admitted.  But  when  the  ship  is  con- 
demned or  does  not  proceed  on  her  original  vovage, 
no  storage  expenses  incurred  after  the  date  of  the 
ship's  condemnation  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
voyage  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

(d)  If  a  ship  under  average  be  in  a  port  or  place  at 
which  it  is  practicable  to  repair  her,  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  carry  on  the  whole  cargo,  and  if,  in  order  to  save 
expenses,  either  she  is  towed  thence  to  some  other 
port  or  place  of  repair  or  to  her  destination,  or  the 
cargo  or  a  portion  of  it  is  transhipped  by  another  ship, 
or  otherwise  forwarded,  then  the  extra  cost  of  such 
towage,  transhipment  and  forwarding,  or  any  of  them 
(up  to  the  amount  of  extra  expense  saved)  shall  be 
payable  by  the  several  jjarties  to  the  adventure  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extraordinary  expense  saved. 

Rule  XI. — Wiages  and  Maintenance  of  Crew  in  Port 
of  Refuge,  Etc. 
When  a  ship  shall  have  entered  or  been  detained  in 
any  port  or  place  under  circumstances,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  repairs  mentioned  in  Rule  X,  the  wages 
payable  to  the  master,  officers,  and  crew,  together  with 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  same,  during  the  extra 
period  of  detention  in  such  port  or  place  until  the  ship 
shall  or  should  have  been  made  ready  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage,  shall  be  admitted  as  general  average.  But 
when  the  ship  is  condemned,  or  does  not  proceed  on 
her  original  voyage,  the  wa^es  and  maintenance  of  the 
master,  officers,  and  crew,  incurred  after  the  date  of 
the  ship's  condemnation  or  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
voyage,  shall  not  be  admitted  as  general  average. 

Rule  XII. — Damage  to  Cargo  in  Discharging,  Etc. 

Damage  done  to  or  loss  of  cargo  necessarily  caused 
in  the  act  of  discharging,  storing,  reloading,  and  stow- 
ing, shall  be  made  good  as  general  average,  and  only 
when  the  cost  of  those  measures  respectively  is  ad- 
mitted as  general  average. 

Rule  XIII.— Deductions  From  Cost  of  Repairs 

In  adjusting  claims  for  general  average,  repairs  to  be 
allowed  in  general  average  shall  be  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing deductions  in  respect  of  "new  for  old,**  viz.: 
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In  the  case  of  iron  or  steel  ships,  from  date  of  ori- 
ginal register  to  the  date  of  accident: 

Up  to  1  Year  Old  (A) 

All  repairs  to  be  allowed  in  full,  except  painting  or 
coating  of  bottom,  from  which  one-third  is  to  be  de- 
ducted. 

Between  1  and  3  Years  (B) 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  repairs  to  and  renewal 
of  woodwork  of  hull,  masts  and  spars,  furniture,  up- 
holstery, crockery,  metal  and  glassware,  also  sails, 
rigging,  ropes,  sheets  and  hawsers  (other  than  wire 
and  chain),  awnings,  covers,  and  painting. 

One-sixth  to  be  deducted  off  wire  rigging,  wire  ropes 
and  wire  hawsers,  chain  cables  and  chains,  donkey 
engines,  steam  winches  and  connections,  steam  cranes 
and  connections;  other  repairs  in  full. 

Between  3  and  6  Years  (C) 

Deductions  as  above  under  Clause  B,  except  that 
one-sixth  be  deducted  off  ironwork  of  masts  and  spars, 
and  machinery  (inclusive  of  boilers  and  their  mount- 
ings). 

Between  6  and  10  Years  (D) 

Deduction  as  above  under  Clause  C,  except  that  one- 
third  be  deducted  off  ironwork,  masts  and  spars,  re- 
pairs to  and  renewal  of  all  machinery  (inclusive  of 
boilers  and  their  mountings),  and  all  hawsers,  ropes, 
sheets  and  rigging. 

Between  10  and  15  Years  (E) 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and  renewals, 
except  ironwork  of  hull  and  cementing  and  chain 
cables,  from  which  one-sixth  to  be  deducted.  Anchors 
to  be  allowed  in  full. 

Over  15  Years  (F) 

One-third  to  be  deducted  off  all  repairs  and  renewals. 
Anchors  to  be  allowed  in  full.  One-sixth  to  be  de- 
ducted off  chain  cables. 

Generally  (G) 

The  deductions  (except  as  to  provisions  and  stores, 
machinery  and  boilers  to  be  regulated  by  the  age  of 
the  ship,  and  not  the  age  of  the  particular  part  of  her 
to  which  they  apply.  No  painting  bottom  to  be  allowed 
if  the  bottom  has  not  been  painted  within  six  months 
previous  to  the  date  of  accident.  No  deduction  to  be 
made  in  respect  of  old  material  which  is  repaired  with- 
out being  replaced  by  new,  and  provisions  and  stores 
which  have  not  been  in  use. 

In  the  case  of  wooden  or  composite  ships — 

When  a  ship  is  under  one  year  old  from  date  of  ori- 
ginal register,  at  the  time  of  accident,  no  deduction 
new  for  old  shall  be  made. 

After  that  period  a  deduction  of  one-third  shall  be 
made,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Anchors  shall  be  allowed  in  full.  Chain  cables  shall 
be  subject  to  a  deduction   of  one-sixth   only. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  provisions 
and  stores  which  have  not  been  in  use. 

Metal  sheathing  shall  be  dealt  with  by  allowing  in 
full  the  cost  of  a  weight  equal  to  the  gross  weight  of 
metal  sheating  stripped  off,  minus  the  proceeds  of  the 
old  metal.  Nails,  felt,  and  labor  metaling  are  subject 
to  a  deduction  of  one-third. 

In  the  case  of  ships  generally — 

In  the  case  of  all  ships,  the  expense  of  straightening 
bent  iron-work,  including  labor  of  taking  out  and  re- 
placing it,  shall  be  allowed  in  full. 

Graving  dock  dues,  including  expenses  of  removals, 
cartages,  use  of  shears,  stages,  and  graving  dock  ma- 
terials, shall  be  allowed  in  full. 

Rule  XIV. — Temporary  Repairs 

No  deduction  "new  for  old"  shall  be  made  from 
the  cost  of  temporary  repairs  of  damage  allowable  as 
general  average. 


Rule  XV.— Loss  of  Freight 

Loss  of  freight  arising  from  damage  to  or  loss  of 
cargo  shall  be  made  good  as  general  average  either 
when  caused  by  a  general  average  act  or  when  the 
damage  to  or  loss  of  cargo  is  so  made  good. 

Rule  XVI. — Amount  to  be  Made  Good  for  Cargo  Lost 
or  Damaged  by  Sacrifice 

The  amount  to  be  made  good  as  general  average  for 
damage  or  loss  of  goods  sacrificed  shall  be  the  loss 
which  the  owner  of  the  goods  has  sustained  thereby, 
based  on  the  market  values  at  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  or  at  the  termination  of  the  adventure. 

Rule   XVII.— -Contributory  Values 

The  contribution  to  a  general  average  shall  be  made 
upon  the  actual  values  of  the  property  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  adventure,  to  which  shall  be  added  the 
amount  made  good  as  general  average  for  property 
sacrificed;  deductions  being  made  from  the  shipowner's 
freight  and  passage  money  at  risk  of  such  port  charges 
and  crew's  wages  as  would  not  have  been  incurred  had 
the  ship  and  cargo  been  totally  lost  at  the  date  of  the 
general  average  act  or  sacrifice,  and  have  not  been 
allowed  as  general  average;  deduction  being  also  made 
from  the  value  of  the  property  of  all  charges  incurred 
in  respect  thereof  subsequently  to  the  general  average 
act,  except  such  charges  as  are  allowed  in  general 
average. 

Passenger's  luggage  and  personal  effects  not  shipped 
under  bill  of  lading  shall  not  contribute  to  general 
average. 

Rule  XVIII.— Adjustment 

Except  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  rules,  the  adjust- 
ment shall  be  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
practice  that  would  have  governed  the  adjustment  had 
the  contract  of  affreightment  not  contained  a  clause  to 
pay  general  average  according  to  these  rules. 


Cable  Address:  Tolsma,  Seattle 
Codes:  Western  Union,  A.B.C.  5th 
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Treaty  Ports  and  Ports  of  Gall 

Places  Open  to  Foreign  Trade  in  Far  East 


(Note. — E.  O.  signifies  "effectively  opened.") 

I.— China 

(a)  Treaty  ports  and  places  opened  by  China  to  foreign 
trade : 

Aigiin  (Sino- Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  actually  opened, 
June  28,  1907). 

Amoy  (Nanking)   1842. 

Antung  (United  States  Treaty,  1903;  actually  opened 
May  1,  1906). 

Canton   (Nanking)    1842. 

Changchun  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  E.  O.  January  14. 
1907). 

Changsha  (Japanese  Treaty  of  October  8,  1903;  E.  O. 
July  1,  1904). 

Chef 00  (Yentai  or  Tangchow)  (Tientsin,  1858;  E.  O. 
1861). 

Chinan  (Imperial  Decree,  1904;  E.  O.  January  20, 
1906). 

Ching-wang-tao  (Imperial  Decree,  1898). 

Chinkiang  (Tientsin,  1858;  E.  O.  1861). 

Choutsun  (Imperial  Decree,  1904;  E.  O.  January  20, 
1906). 

Chunking  (Additional  Article,  Peking,  1890;  Shimono- 
seki,  1895). 

Dairen   (Dalny)    (by  Japan,  E.  O.  September  1,  1906). 

Fakumen  (Japanese  Treaty.  1905;  E.  O.  September  10, 
1916). 

Feng  Huang  Chen  (Sino-Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  actually 
opened  June  28,  1907). 

Foochow    (Nanking,   1842). 

Hailar  (Sino-Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  actually  opened, 
June  28,  1907). 

Hangchow  (Shimonoseki,  1895). 

Hanko%v   (Tientsin,  1858;  E.  O.  1861). 

Harbin  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  E.  O.  January  14,  1907). 

Hun  Chun  (Sino-Japanese  Treaty,  1905 ;  actually  opened 
June  28,  1907). 

Ichang  (Chef 00.  1876,  E.  O.  1877). 

Kiao-chau  (leased  to  (krmany,  1898). 

Kirin  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  E.  O.  January  14,  1907). 

Kiukiang  (Tientsin,  1858;  E.  O.  1861). 

Kiangchow   (or  Hoihow-in-Hainan)    (Tientsin,  1858). 

Kong  Kun;  Market  (Special  Article,  1897,  modifying 
Burma  Convention,  1894). 

Kongmoon  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902). 

Kowloon,  port  of  entry  for  Canton. 

Kuang-chouwan   (leased  to  France). 

Lappa,  port  of  entry  for  Canton. 

Liao  Yang  (Sino-Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  actually  opened 
June^28,  1907). 

Lungchow   (French  Treaty,  1886). 

Mandchourie  (Manchuli)  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905 ;  E.  O. 
January  14,  1907). 

Mengtze  (French  Treaty,  1886). 

Mukden  (United  States  Treaty,  1903;  actually  opened, 
June  1,  1906). 

Nanking  (French  Treaty,  1858;  E.  O.  1899). 

Naning  (note  from  Tsung-li  Yamen  to  Sir  C.  Mac- 
Donald  of  February  4,  1897,  supplementing  Treaty  of 
1897  modifying  Burma  Convention  of  1894;  E.  O.  Jan- 
uary 1,  1907). 

Newchwang  (or  Yingkow)  (Tientsin,  1858;  E.  O. 
1861). 

Nmgpo  (Nanking,  1842). 

Ninguta  (Sino-Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  actually  opened, 
June  28,  1907). 

Pakhoi  (or  Pei-hai)   (Chefoo.  1876;  E.  O.  1877). 

Samshui  (Special  Article,  1897,  modifying  Burma  Con- 
vention, 1894). 


Sanhsing  (Sino-Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  actually  opened, 
June  28,  1907). 

Santuao  (or  Funing)  (Imperial  Decree,  1898). 
Shanghai  (Nanking,  1842). 
Shaasi  (Shimonoseki,  1895). 

Sinminting  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  E.  O.  October  10, 
1906). 

Soochow   (Shimonoseki,  1895). 
Swatow  (or  Chac-Chow)  (Tientsin,  1858;  E.  O.  1860). 
Szemao   (French  Additional  Convention,  1895). 
Ta-tung-kou  (Japanese  Treaty,  1903). 
Tengyueh    (Monein)    (Agreement   of    1897,   modifying 
Burma  Convention,  1894). 

Tiehlingh  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  E.  O.  September  10, 
1906). 

Tientsin  (Peking,  1860). 

Tsi-tsi-har  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905;  E.  O.  January  14, 
1907). 

Tungchiangtzu  (Japanese  Treaty,  1905 ;  E.  O.  September 
10,  1906). 

Weihaiwei  (leased  to  Great  Britain). 

Wei-hsien  (Imperial  Decree,  1904;  E.  O.  January  20, 
1906). 

Wenchow  (Chefoo,  1876;  E.  O.  1877). 

Wuchow  (Special  Article,  1897;  modifying  Burmah 
Convention,  1894). 

Wuhu  (Chefoo,  1876:  E.  O.  1877). 

Wusung    (Imperial   Decree,   1898). 

Yochow   (Imperial  Decree,  1898). 

Ports  of  Call 

(1)  On  the  Yangszte,  for  passengers  and  cargo: 
Hokou   (Chefoo  Convention,   1876). 

Luchikou   (Chefoo  Convention,  1876). 
Nganking  (Anking)    (Chefoo  Convention,  1876). 
Tatung  (Chefoo  Convention,  1876). 
Wu-Sueh    (Chefoo  Convention,  1876). 

(2)  On  the  Yangszte,  for  passengers. 
Hwangchow  (Yangszte  Regulations,  1898). 
Hwang-tze-kang  (Yangszte  Regulations,  1898). 
Ichang  b  (Yangszte  Regulations,  1898). 
Kiang-yin  (Yangszte  Regulations,  1898). 

(3)  On  the  West  River,  for  passengers  and  cargo: 
Komchuk  (Burma  Convention,  1897). 

Lo-ting  hau  (by  Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  d 
Pak-tau-hau  (by  Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  d 
Shiu-hing  (Burma  Convention,  1897). 
Takhing  (Burma  Convention,  1897). 

(4)  On  the  West  River  for  passengers: 
Fung-chuen  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  d 
How-lik  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  c  d 
Kau  kong  (Shanghai  Treaty.  1902).  c  d. 
Kulow  (Shanghai  Treaty.  1902).  d 

Luk  Pu  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  c  d 

Luk  To  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  c  d. 

Mah-ning  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  c  d 

Wing-on  (Shanghai  Treaty.  1902).  d 

Yuet  Sing  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  c  d 

Yungki  (Shanghai  Treaty,  1902).  c  d 

a — Chao-Chow  is  the  port  named  in  the  Treaty. 

b — Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ichang,  the  Treaty  port. 

c — Opened  for  passenger  trafHc  in  January,  1903,  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Canton,  at  the  suggestion  of  His  Majesty's 
Consul-General  prior  to  ratification  of  Treaty. 

d~Canton  Consulate  reported,  June  20,  1914,  by  tele- 
gram that  all  had  been  declared  open  by  Customs  notifica- 
tion of  March  1,  1904. 
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IL^apan 

(a)  Treaty  ports: 
Hakodate,  opened  in  1859. 
Nagasaki,  opened  in  1859. 

Yokohama  or  Kanagawa,  optned  in  1867. 

Tokyo,  opened  in  1867.  a 

Hiogo,  opened  in  1868. 

Osaka,  opened  in  1868.  b 

Niigata  (or  Ebisuminato),  opened  in  1869.  b 

(b)  Ports  in  Formosa  opened  to  subjects  of  Powers 
having  Commercial  Treaties  with  Japan  for  residence  and 
trade :   c 

Anping,  opened  in  1896. 
Keclung,  opened  in  1896. 
Takao,  opened  in  1896. 
Tamsui,  opened  in  1896. 

Tainan  (or  Taiwan-foo),  opened  in  1896  to  foreign 
vessels  and  their  cargo  only. 

(c)  Opened  with  a  proviso  as  to  closing  at  three  months* 
notice : 

Shimizn   (Province  of  Suruga),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Taketoyo  (Province  of  Oware),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Nagoya  (Province  of  Owari),  opened  in  1907.  d 
Yokkaichi   (Province  of  Ise),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Shimonoseki  (Province  of  Ngato),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Moji    (Province  of  Buzen),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Miyazu  (Province  of  Tango),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Tsuruga  (Province  of  Echizen),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Nanao    (South   Bay)    (Province  of   Noto),   opened   in 
1899.  d 
Fushiki  (Province  of  Etchu),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Otaru  (Province  of  Kushiro),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Hakata   (Province  of  Chikzen),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Kushiro  (Province  of  Kushiro),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Karatsu  (Province  of  Kizen),  opened  in  1899.   d 
Muroran  (Province  of  Iburi),  opened  in  1899.  f  h 
Misumi   (Province  of  Higo),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Izuhara  (Island  of  Tsuhima),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Sasuna  (Island  of  Tsuhsima),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Hamada   (Province  of  Iwami),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Sakai   (Province  of  Hoki),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Itozaki  (Province  of  Bingo),  opened  in  1900. 
Wakamatsu  (Province  of  Chikuzen),  opened  in  1904.  i 
Shishimi   (Island  of  Tsushima),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Naha  (Loochoo  Islands),  opened  in  1899.  d 
Suminoye  (Province  of  Hizen),  opened  in  1906.  j 
Awomori  (Province  of  Mutsu),  opened  in  1906.  f  g 


a — Tokyo  was  never  a  shipping  port,  but  simply  a  place 
open  to  foreign  trade  and  residence. 

b — These  ports  are  imder  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  of 
1894  excluded  from  the  category  of  ports  between  which 
coasting  trade  is  permitted  to  British  vessels. 

c — Opening  notified  by  departmental  notice  issued  by 
Foreign  Office  in  Tokyo  (February,  1896). 

d — Article  III  of  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  342  (published 
in  ''Official  Gazette"  of  the  13th  July,  1899),  by  which  the 
opening  of  these  ports  was  notihed,  reads  as  follows: 

'When  the  imports  and  exports  together  at  any  of  the 
ports  mentioned  in  Article  I.  for  any  two  years  in  succes- 
sion do  not  reach  the  value  of  50,000  yen  they  shall  be 
closed." 

(1)  Formosa: 

Gosei  (or  Tokaku)  m  Taichu  Prefecture,  opened  in 
1899. 

Koro  (or  Oulong),  Taichu  Prefecture,  opened  in  1899. 

Rokko  (or  Lukong),  Taichu  Prefecture,  opened  in 
1899. 

Kiuko  (or  Kiukong),  Taihiku  Prefecture,  opened  in 
1899. 

Toko  (or  Tongkong),  Tainan  Prefecture,  opened  in 
1899. 

Tosekiko  (or  Toncho),  Tainan  Prefecture,  opened  in 
1899. 

(2)  The  Pescadores: 

Maku  (or  Makung),  opened  in  1899. 


III. — Chosen  (Korea) 

Treaty  ports: 

Chemulpo  (opened  1880  under  Japanese  Treaty,  1876). 

Chiimampo  (opened  October  1,  1897). 

Chungchm   (opened  April  1,  1908). 

Fusan  (Japanese  Treaty,  1876). 

Kimsan  (May  1,  1899). 

Masampo  (May  1,  1899). 

Mokpo  (October  1,  1897). 

Seoul  (Hanyang),  British  Treaty,  1883. 

Songchin    (May,   1,  1899). 

Wonsan  (or  Gensan)  opened  1880  under  Japanese 
Convention,  1879). 

Ping-yang  (held  to  be  open  by  agreement  among  foreign 
representatives  at  Seoul,  November,  1899). 

Yang-wha-chin  (opened  1883,  under  Japanese  Conven- 
tion, 1882). 

Yongampo  (date  of  opening  not  yet  fixed). 

Wiju   (date  of  opening  not  yet  fixed). 

N.  B.— Though  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Yongampo 
and  Wiju  has  not  yet  been  officially  announced,  the 
Clustoms  opened  offices  at  these  ports  in  July,  1906,  and 
foreign  steamers  call  there  without  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities. 

Duty-Free  Articles  in  China 

Articles  exempted  from  import  duty  (articles  included 
in  Article  VII.  of  Customs  Tariff  Law). 

g — At  the  port  of  Awomori  the  following  additional 
goods  may  be  imported  from  the  1st  December,  1907: 

Tin  plates  iron  tubes,  solder. 

h — At  the  port  of  Muroran  all  articles  may  be  im- 
ported after  the  1st  December.  1917,  with  the  exception 
of  those  prohibited  by  Article  X.  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
Law. 

i — At  the  port  of  Wakamatsu  the  following  goods 
may  be  imported: 

Fresh  eggs. 

Rice,  unhulled  rice,  barley,  wheat,  oats,  Indian  corn 
and  beans. 

Iron  ore. 

Pig  iron. 

Manure. 

And  from  the  1st  December,  1907: 

Coke,  manganese  ore,  ferromanganese,  and  spiegl- 
eisen. 

j — At  the  port  of  Suminoye  only  the  export  of  com- 
modities is  permitted. 

k — Opening  notified  by  Decree  of  Formosan  Govern- 
ment, dated  August,  1899. 

1 — The  port  of  Kakoko  (or  Hokkokei)  opened  with 
the  others  in  1899,  was  closed  from  the  1st  July,  1907, 
by  decree  of  Formosan  Government  dated  May,  1907. 

m — The  name  in  brackets  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  ports  of  Formosa  and  of  the 
port  of  the  Pascadores,  is  the  local  Chinese  name  of 
the  port  in  question. 

d — Ports  in  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  open,  for 
the  present,  only  to  junk  traffic: 

(1)  Formosa 

"When  in  cases  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  communications,  new  ports  are 
established  in  the  vicinity  of  any  of  the  ports  enumerat- 
ed in  Article  I.,  the  further  maintenance  of  any  such 
port,  as  an  open  port,  is  considered  unnecessary,  it  may 
be  closed,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
ceding clause. 

"The  date  of  the  closing  shall  be  notified  three  months 
beforehand  by  the  Minister  of  Finance." 

e — Opened  by  Imperial  Ordinance  No.  330  (published 
in  "Official  Gazette"  of  the  28th  October,  1907),  under 
same  conditions  as  ports  under  4. 

f — The  following  articles  only  may  be  imported  at 
the  ports  of  Muroran  and  Awomori. 

Grains  and  seeds. 

Beverages  and  comestibles  (Articles  in  Group  3  of 
the  Import  Tariff  attached  to  the  Customs  Tariff  Law). 
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Su^r.  confectionery,  and  sweetmeats  (articles  in- 
cluded in  Group  4  of  the  said  Tariff). 

Furs. 

Hides  and  skins  (articles  included  in  Group  6,  No. 
66  of  the  above-mentioned  Tariff). 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes. 

Iron: 

T,   angle,  and  the  like. 

Rails  and  fishplates  for  rails. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  rivets  and  dogspikes  (all  made 
of  iron). 

Materials  for  bridging  and  building  (made  of  metal). 

Mechanics'  tools,  and  agricultural  implements  and 
parts  thereof. 

Locomotives,  locomotive  tenders,  and  parts  thereof. 

Railway  passenger  cars,  freight  wagons,  and  parts 
thereof. 


ORDINARY  PORT  CHARGES 

Customs  Department,  Treasury  Department,  Regulation 

1908.  Article  1682. 
The  following  fees  are  not  to  be  charged  against  the 

Government,   but   are   to   be   collected    from   the  private 

persons  concerned,  and  returned  on  forms  catalogue  Nos. 

1.000,  1,001,  and  1,008. 

For  admeasurement  of  foreign  vessel:  Fees  and  de- 
scription of  same  as  above  specified  for  American 
vessels. 

For  granting  permit  to  a  vessel  not  belonging  to  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  go  from  district,  and 
for  receiving  manifest $2.00 

Receiving  manifest,  and  granting  permit  to  unload  for  . 
last  mentioned  vessel  on  arrival  at  one  destination 
from    another 2.00 

Entry  of  vessel  of  100  tons  or  more  from  a  foreign 
port   (R.  S.  2654) '. 2.50 

Entry  of  vessel  under  100  tons 1.50 

Clearance  of  vessel  of  100  tons  or  more  for  a  foreign 
port   2.50 

Clearance  of  vessel  under  100  tons  (T.  D.  16581) 1.50 

Bond  taken  officially  under  laws  relating  to  vessels 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  except  when  executed 
in  connection  with  crew  list,  or  with  the  entry,  or 
passage,  of  goods  through  the  customs,  or  with  the 
entry  of  domestic  merchandise  for  exportation  (T.  . 
D.  12,080,  12,081,  and  24,043) 40 

Official  certificate  under  laws  relating  to  vessels,  in- 
cluding certificate  of  pa3rment  of  tonnage  tax  on 
foreign  vessels,  except  as  above  stated 20 

Collector's  certificate  to  shipping  articles  (T.  D. 
16,581)    20 

Certified  copy  of  outward  manifest  if  required.  Fee 
abolished.  (T.  D.  16,581.) 

Copy  of  marine  document 20 

Official  documents  (U.  S.  vessels*  documents  ex- 
cepted) required  by  any  merchant,  owner  or  master 
of  any  vessel,  not  before  enumerated,  including  bill 
of  health  for  foreign  vessels  (T.  D.  5,643,  5,772,  and 
16,581)    20 

Services  other  than  admeasurement  to  be  performed 
by  the  surveyor  in  foreign  going  vessels  of  100  tons 
or  more,  having  on  board  merchandise  subject  to 
duty  R.  S.  4186  (Not  applicable  to  vessels  without 
cargo  but  with  excess  of  sea  stores) 3.00 

For  like  services  in  vessels  under  100  tons  having 
similar  merchandise 1.50 

For  like  services  on  all  foreign  going  vessels  not 
having  merchandise  subject  to  duty 67 

Certified  copy  bill  of  sale,  mortgage  or  other  convey- 
ance   (R.    S.   4195) 50 

No  fee  is  collectable  for  certificate  for  cancellation 
bond  in  the  Canadian  Customs  House  (T.  D. 
17,804) ;  copy  of  inspection  certificate  of  steam 
vessels;  copy  of  register,  or  enrollment  sent  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


TONNAGE  TAX 

On  all  vessels  of  American  or  foreip;n  registry  entering 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  British  Columbia,  a  tax 
of  2  cents  per  net  ton  will  be  collected.  On  all  vessds 
from  all  other  foreign  countries,  a  tax  of  6  cents  per  net 
registered  ton  will  be  collected.  This  is  in  addition  to  all 
entry  or  clearance  charges,  and  applies  at  all  ports  of  the 
United  States.  This  tonnage  tax  is  payable  on  the  first 
five  entries  of  each  year.  Vessels  are  exempt  from  further 
tonnage  tax  for  the  balance  of  the  same  year,  after  the 
five  entries.  This  applies  to  all  vessels  between  foreign 
ports  and  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  relative  to  the  above  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  36,  Statutes  of  1910.  That  a  tonnage  duty  of  2  cents 
per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  aggregate  10  cents  per  ton  in  any 
one  year  h  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels 
which  shall  be  entered  at  any  port  of  the  United  States 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place  in  North  America,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Ber- 
muda Islands,  or  the  coast  of  South  America  bordering  in 
the  Caribean  Sea  or  Newfoundland,  and  a  duty  of  6  cents 
per  ton,  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per  ton  per  annum,  is  hereby 
imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered 
in  any  port  in  the  United  States  from  any  other  foreign 
port,  not,  however,  to  include  vessels  in  distress  or  not 
engaged  in  trade. 

Sec.  37.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  on 
the  first  day  of  September  by  the  Collector  of  Customs 
of  the  district  nearest  the  residence  of  the  managing 
owner,  upon  the  use  of  every  foreign  built  yacht,  pleasure 
boat  or  vessel,  not  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  trade, 
now  or  hereafter  owned  or  chartered  for  more  than  six 
months  by  any  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States^ 
a  sum  equivalent  to  a  tonnage  tax  of  $7  per  gross  ton. 

In  lieu  of  the  annual  tax  above  prescribed,  the  owner 
may  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  thereon,  and  such 
yacht,  pleasure  boat  or  vessel  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
requirements  ...  as  if  said  ^^acht  had  been  Duilt  in  the 
United  States.  ... 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  foreign  built  vessel 
admitted  to  American   registry. 


COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  charged  with  the  survey  of  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  and  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  and  the  publication  of  charts,  tidal  observa- 
tions and  sailing  directions  covering  the  coasts.  This 
includes  base  measure,  triangulation,  topography  and 
hydrography  along  the  coasts;  the  survey  of  rivers  to 
the  head  of  tide  water  or  ship  navigation,  deep  sea 
soundings,  temperature  and  current  observations  along 
the  coasts  and  throughout  the  Gulf  of  Japan  streams, 
magnetic  observations  and  researches  and  the  publica- 
tion of  maps  showing  the  variations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism;  gravity  research,  determination  of  heights^ 
the  determination  of  g«^op:raphic  positions  by  astron- 
omic observations  for  latitude,  longitude  and  azimuth, 
and  by  triangulation  to  furnish  reference  points  for 
state  surveys  and  to  co-ordinate  Government  surveys. 

The  results  obtained  are  published  in  annual  reports 
and  in  special  publications;  charts  upon  various  scales, 
including  sailing  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast, 
and  harbor  charts;  tide  tables  issued  annually  in  ad- 
vance; coast  pilots  with  sailing  directions  covering  the 
navigable  waters;  notices  to  mariners  issued  weekly 
as  a  joint  publication  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
and  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  and  containing  current 
information  necessary  for  safe  navigation;  catalogues 
of  charts  and  publications,  and  such  other  publications 
as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  organic  law  gov- 
erning the  survey. 

Office  for  Oregon,  Washington  and  Alaska,  Burke 
Building,  Seattle — Capt.  J.  F.   Pratt,   Inspector. 

Office  for  California  and  Hawaii,  Custom  House 
Building  San   Francisco — Capt.   E.  F.  Dickens. 
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Export  of  Animals 

Inspection,  Humane  Handling,  and  Transport  of  Animals 


General  Provisions 

No  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats  shall  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  country  unless 
and  until  the  same  have  been  inspected  and  found  free 
from  disease  or  exposure  thereto  by  an  inspector  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Unless  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  have  waived  the  requirement  of  a 
certificate  of  inspection  for  the  particular  country  to 
which  such  animals  are  to  be  exported.  No  clearance 
shall  be  issued  to  any  vessel  carrying  such  animals, 
unless  and  until  a  certificate  of  inspection  showing  free- 
dom from  disease  or  exposure  thereto  shall  have  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  require- 
ment of  a  certificate  for  shipments  of  such  animals  to 
Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  countries  of  South  America,  excepting  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  is  hereby  waived. 

Transportation  from  Yards  to  Steamers 

Export  animals  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  passed  over 
any  highway  or  removed  to  cars  or  boats  which  are 
used  for  conveying  other  animals.  Boats  transporting 
said  animals  to  the.  ocean  steamer  must  first  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected  with  lime  wash  under  the  supervision 
of  the  inspector  of  the  port,  and  the  ocean  steamer 
shall,  before  receiving  said  animals,  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  or  disinfected  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  said  inspector.  When  passage  upon  or  across  the 
public  highway  is  unavoidable  in  the  transportation  of 
animals  from  the  cars  to  the  boat  it  shall  be  under 
such  careful  supervision  and  restrictions  as  the  inspector 
may  direct. 

Supervision  to   Steamers — Clearance   Papers 
The  supervision  of  the  movement  of  animals  from 
cars,  yards,  and   stables  to  the  ocean   steamer  at  the 
port  of  export  will  be  in  charge  of  the  inspector  of  the 
port. 

The  inspector  at  the  port  of  export  shall  notify  the 
collector  of  the  port,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  various  ship- 
ments of  animals  that  are  entitled  to  clearance  papers. 

Notification  to  Inspectors  of  Intended  Shipments  on 
Steamers 

The  exporters  of  animals  or  the  owner,  agent,  or 
master  of  any  vessel  desiring  to  transport  animals  from 
any  port  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country  shall 
notify  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  port  from  which 
said  vessel  is  to  clear  of  such  intended  shipment  at 
least  two  days  in  advance  thereof,  and  if  the  regulations 
prescribed  have  been  complied  with  a  clearance  shall 
be  authorized  by  such  inspector. 

Attendants 

There  shall  be  one  attendant  for  each  35  head  of 
cattle,  not  including  foremen,  upon  steamers  having 
water  pipes  extending  the  entire  length  of  both  sides 
of  compartments;  and  upon  steamers  not  so  fitted  there 
shall  be  one  attendant  for  each  25  head  of  cattle  shipped. 
Provided,  however,  that  when  all  the  attendants  are 
experienced  and  capable  men,  there  shall  be  one  at- 
tendant for  each  50  head  of  cattle  upon  steamers  having 
water  pipes  extending  the  entire  length  of  both  sides 
of  compartments,  and  not  less  than  3  feet  in  width 
of  alleyways,  if  a  competent  watchman  for  night  duty 
for  each  shipper  is  furnished  in  addition;  and  upon 
steamers  not  so  fitted  there  shall  be  one  experienced 
attendant  to  each  35  head  of  cattle  shipped,  together 
with  watchmen  as  provided  above. 

For  horses  there  shall  be  one  attendant  for  each 
22  head. 

There  shall  also  be  additional  help  furnished  by  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  when  water  has  to  be  pumped  by 
hand, 


The  employment  of  all  attendants  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  inspector  of  the  port,  and  men  so 
employed  shall  be  reliable  and  signed  as  a  part  of  the 
ship's  crew  and  under  the  control  of  the  captain  of 
the  vessel.  They  shall  be  furnished  with  well-lighted 
and  well-ventilated  quarters  and  with  bedding  and  table 
utensils.  Experienced  foremen  shall  be  in  charge  of 
the  animals,  and  not  less  than  one-half  of  the  attendants 
must  be  experienced  men  who  have  made  previous 
trips  with  stock. 

Loading,  Etc. 

The  inspector,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  shall  supervise 
the  loading  of  the  animals  and  see  that  they  are 
properly  stowed,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  tied;  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  good,  wholesome  feed  is  properly 
stowed;  and  that  all  the  requirements  of  these  regula- 
tions have  been  complied  with.  In  case  the  regulations 
have  not  been  complied  with,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  In 
hot  weather  the  tying  of  the  cattle  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  inspector,  be  in  part  omited  until  after 
the  steamer  has  cleared  and  is  in  motion. 

Certificates  of  Inspection 

The  inspector  at  the  port  of  shipment  shall  issue 
certificates  of  inspection  for  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
goats,  which  are  to  be  exported  to  any  foreign  country, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  waived 
the  requirement  for  such  certificate  of  inspection  for 
export  to  the  particular  country  to  which  such  animals 
are  to  be  shipped.  Each  certificate  shall  cite  the  name 
of  the  shipper,  the  name  of  the  consignee,  and  the 
destination.  The  certificates  shall  be  issued  in  serial 
numbers;  only  one  certificate  shall  be  issued  for  each 
consignment,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  certificates 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  vessel  upon 
which  said  consignment  of  live  stock  is  to  be  trans- 
ported after  the  loading  and  stowing  is  completed,  and 
continue  with  the  shipment  to  destination,  where  it 
may  be  delivered  to  the  consignee. 

Headropes,   Etc. 

Cattle  shall  be  tied  with  ^4-inch  rope,  which  shall  not 
be  used  more  than  once,  and  must  be  either  mahila 
or  sisal. 

All  headropes,  halters,  blankets,  stable  utensils,  feed 
bags,  and  feed  troughs,  if  returned  to  this  country, 
must  be  disinfected  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
spector of  the  port  unless  an  affidavit  it  furnished  by 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  the  same  have  been  dis- 
infected, describing  the  manner  of  disinfection,  or  unless 
such  affidavit  is  furnished  by  the  proper  official  at  the 
port  where  the  animals  are  unloaded. 


ASBESTOS 
PRODUCTS 


PAPER,    MILLBOARD,    PLASTIC    CEMENT 

PIPE   COVERINGS,  ASBESTOS   PACKINGS 

AND  ROOFING 

All  Styles  Steam  Packing  and  Brake  Lining 

Albion  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers    -    -    -    Seattle,  Wash. 
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Instructions  for  Obtaining  Help 

Provisions  for  Aiding  Vessels  in  Distress 


In  the  event  of  a  vessel  stranding  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  Llnited  Kingdom,  and 
the  lives  of  the  crew  being  placed  in  danger,  assistance 
will,  if  possible,  be  rendered  from  the  shore  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  namely: 

1.  A  rocket  or  shot  with  a  thin  line  attached  will 
be  fired  across  the  vessel.  Get  hold  of  this  line  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  when  you  have  secured  it  let  one  of 
the  crew  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  if  in  the  day 
time,  wave  his  hat  or  his  hand,  or  a  fla^  or  handker- 
chief; or,  if  at  nightj  let  a  rocket,  a  blue  light,  or  a  gun 
be  fired,  or  Ipt  a  light  be  displayed  over  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  be  again  concealed  as  a  signal  to  those  on 
shore. 

2.  When  you  see  one  of  the  men  on  shore  separated 
from  the  rest,  have  a  red  flag,  or  (if  at  night),  show  a 
led  light,  and  then  conceal  it;  haul  upon  the  rocket  line 
until  you  get  a  tail  block  with  an  endless  fall  rope 
through  it. 

3.  Make  the  tail  of  the  block  fast  to  the  mast,  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  deck,  or  if  the  masts  are  gone, 
to  the  highest  secure  part  of  the  vessel.  When  the 
tail  block  is  made  fast,  and  the  rocket  line  unbent  from 
the  whip,  let  one  of  the  crew,  separated  from  the  rest 
make  the  signal  required  by  Article  1. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  signal  is  seen  on  shore,  a  hawser 
will  be  bent  to  the  whip  line,  and  will  be  hauled  off  to 
the  ship  by  those  on  shore. 

5.  When  the  hawser  has  been  got  on  board,  the  crew 
should  at  once  make  it  fast  to  the  same  part  of  the 
ship  that  the  tail  block  is  made  fast  to,  only  about  eight- 
een inches  higher,  taking  care  that  there  are  no  turns 
of  the  whip  line  around  the  hawser. 

To  avoid  turns  the  end  of  the  hawser  should  be  taken 
up  between  the  two  parts  of  the  whip.  In  case  this 
is  not  done,  there  will  be  a  turn  of  the  whip  around 
the  hawser,  which  may  cause  considerable  delay  before 
it  is  taken  out. 

6.  When  the  hawser  has  been  made  fast  on  board, 
the  signal  directed  to  be  made  in  Article  1  is  to  be  re- 
peated. 

7.  The  men  on  shore  will  then  pull  the  hawser  taut, 
and  by  means  of  the  whip  line  will  haul  off  to  the  ship 
a  sling  life-buoy  or  life-car,  into  which  the  person  to 
be  hauled  as^hore  is  to  get  in  and  be  made  fast.  When 
he  is  in,  and  secure,  one  of  the  crew  must  be  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  again  signal  to  the  shore,  as  directed 
in  Article  1.  The  people  on  shore  will  then  haul  the 
person  in  the  sliug  to  the  shore,  and  when  he  has 
landed  will  haul  back  the  empty  sling,  life-buoy,  or 
life-car,  to  the  ship  for  others.  This  operation  will  be 
repeated  until  all  persons  are  hauled  ashore  from  the 
wrecked  vessel. 

8.  It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  condition  of  the  ship  will  not  admit 
of  a  hawser  being  set  up;  in  such  case  a  sling  life- 
buoy will  be  hauled  off  instead,,  and  the  shipwrecked 
persons  will  be  hauled  through  the  surf,  instead  of 
along  the  hawser. 

Masters  and  crews  of  stranded  vessels  should  bear 
in  mind  that  success  in  landing  them  in  a  great  measure 
depends  upon  their  coolness  and  attention  to  the  rules 
here  given. 

The  system  of  signaling  must  be  strictly  adhered  to; 
and  all  women,  children,  passengers  and  helpless  per- 
sons should  be  landed  before  the  crew  of  the  ship. 

General   Information 

Upon  the  Pacific  Coast  the  stations  are  opened  and 
manned  the  year  round.  They  are  provided  with  the 
International  Code  of  Signals,  and  vessels  can,  by  open- 
ing communication  with  them,  be  reported,  as  in  general 
they  ar^  connected  with  the  coast  systems  of  telephones 
and  telegraph;  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  station 


can  be  obtained,  where  determined;  information  as  to 
the  weather  probabilities,  in  most  cases,  can  be  furnish- 
ed: or  if  a  vessel  be  crippled  or  disabled,  a  steam  tug  or 
coast  guard  cutter  will,  if  requested,  be  telegraphed  for 
to  the  nearest  port,  where  facilities  for  telegraphing 
exist.  The  crews  of  all  stations  are  also  drilled  and 
familiar  with  signalling  by  the  wigwag  system. 

All  services  are  performed  by  the  coast  guard  crews 
without  other  compensation  than  their  wages  from  the 
Government,  and  they  are  strictly  forbidden  to  solicit 
or  receive  rewards. 

The  station  crews  patrol  the  beach  from  two  to 
four  miles  each  side  of  their  stations  four  times  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise,  and  if  the  weather  is  foggy 
the  patrol  is  continued  through  the  day. 

Each  patrolman  carries  Coston  signals.  Upon  discov- 
ering a  vessel  standing  in  to  danger  he  ignites  one 
of  them  which  emits  a  brilliant  red  flame  of  about  two 
minutes  duration,  to  warn  her  off,  should  the  vessel 
be  ashore,  to  let  the  crew  know  that  they  are  dis- 
covered and  assistance  is  at  hand. 

If  the  vessel  is  not  discovered  by  the  patrol  im- 
mediately after  striking,  rockets  or  flareup  lights  should 
be  burned,  on  board,  or  if  the  weather  be  foggy,  guns 
should  be  fired  to  attract  attention,  as  the  patrolman 
may  be  some  distance  away  on  the  other  part  of  his 
beat. 

Masters  are  particularly  cautioned  if  they  should 
be  driven  ashore  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stations,  especially  on  any  of  the  sandy  coasts  where 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  the  vessel's  breaking  up 
immediately,  to  remain  on  board  until  assistance  arrives, 
and,  under  no  circumstances  should  they  attempt  to 
land  through  the  surf  in  their  own  boats  until  the  last 
hope  of  assistance  from  the  shore  has  vanished.  Often 
when  comparatively  smooth  at  sea  a  dangerous  surf  is 
running,  that  is  not  perceptible  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  off  shore,  and  the  surf  when  viewed  from  a  ves- 
sel, never  appears  as  dangerous  as  it  is.  Many  lives 
have  unnecessarily  been  lost  by  the  crews  of  stranded 
vessels  being  thus  deceived  and  attempting  to  land  in 
the  ship's  boats. 

The  difficulties  of  rescue  by  operations  from  the  shore 
are  greatly  increased  when  the  anchors  are  let  go  after 
entering  the  breakers,  as  is  frequently  done,  and  the 
chances  of  saving  life  are  correspondingly  lessened. 

Superintendent  of  the  Thirteenth  District,  which  in- 
cludes the  Pacific  Coast,  is  Otto  G.  Wellander,  with 
office  at  Room  420  Custom  House  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


Bolcom-Canal  Lumber  Co. 

Seattle,  Washington 


LONG  and  CLEAR 
FIR  LUMBER 

"Speed  Gets 'Em" 
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Marine  Section 

Information  for  Ship  Masters  and  Owners 


For  the  convenience  of  masters  bringing  vessels  into 
ports  along  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  there  arc  given  in  the  following  article  excerpts 
from  quarantine  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the 
principal  ports,  and  much  other  miscellaneous  information 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have. 

For  port  charges,  pilotage,  coal  bunkers,  oil  docks, 
marine  surveyors  and  agents,  consuls,  government  officials, 
or  other  information  about  a  particular  port  lock  under 
the  name  of  the  port,  which  are  listed  elsewhere. 

Quarantine  Laws 

Be  it  enacted  b^  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  merchant  ship 
or  other  vessel  from  any  foreign  port  or  other  place  to 
enter  any  port  of  the  United  States  except  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  of  State  and  municipal  health  authorities  as 
may  be  in  pursuance  of,  or  consistent  with  this  act  *  ♦  ♦ 
Penalty  not  to  exceed  $5,000  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Act  of  August  18,  1914.   Revised  Statutes.) 

Sec.  4794.  There  shall  be  purchased  or  erected,  under  the 
orders  of  the  President,  suitable  warehouses, -with  wharves 
and  enclosures,  where  merchandise  mav  be  unladen  and 
deposited,  from  any  vessel  which  shall  be  subject  to  a 
quarantine  or  other  restraint.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sec.  4795.  Whenever  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  is  unladen  at 
some  other  place  than  the  port  of  entry  or  delivery  under 
the  foregoing  provisions,  all  the  articles  of  such  cargo 
shall  be  deposited,  at  the  risk  of  the  parties  concerned 
therein,  in  such  public  or  other  warehouses  as  the  collec- 
tor shall  designate,  there  to  remain  under  the  joint  cus- 
tody of  the  collector,  and  of  the  owner  or  master^  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  such  vessel  *  *  *  until  the  ar- 
ticles may  be  safely  removed  without  contravening  such 
health  laws. 

(Act  of  March  2,  1901.) 

Sec.  1.  That  any  vessel  sailing  from  any  foreign  port 
without  the  bill  of  health  required  by  section  2  of  Uiis  act, 
and  arriving  within  the  limits  of  any  collection  district 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  entering  or  attempting  to 
enter  any  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
such  quarantine  measures  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  cost  of 
such  measures  shall  be  a  lien  on  said  vessel,  to  be  re- 
covered by  proceedings  in  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Foreign  Regulations 

Sec.  2.  Masters  of  vessels  clearing  from  any  foreign 
port,  or  from  any  port  in  the  possessions  of  other  de- 
pendencies of  the  United  States  for  a  port  in  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions  or  other  dependencies,  must  ob- 
tain an  original  bill  of  health,  in  duplicate,  signed  by  the 
proper  officer  or  officers  cf  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided for  by  law.  ♦  ♦  * 

Sec.  3.  Vessels  clearing  from  a  foreign  port  or  from 
any  port  in  the  possessions  or  other  dependencies  of 
tihe  United  States  for  any  port  in  the  United  States,  its 
possessions  or  other  dependencies,  and  entering  or  calling 
at  intermediate  ports,  must  procure  at  all  said  ports  a 
supplemental  bill  of  health  in  duplicate  signed  by  the 
proper  officer  or  officers  of  the  United  States,  as  provided 
in  the  law.  If  a  quarantinable  disease  has  appeared  on 
board  the  vessel  after  leaving  the  original  port  of  de- 
parture, or  other  circumstances  presumably  render  the 
vessel  infected,  the  supplemental  bill  of  health  should  be 
withheld  until  such  sanitary  measures  have  been  taken  as 
arc  necessary. 


Sec.  4.***  Vessels  plying  between  ports  in  British 
Columbia,  and  adjacent  ports  in  the  United  States;  also 
plying  between  Mexican  ports  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  ad- 
jacent ports  in  the  United  States,  are  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  section  2.  *  *  * 

Sec  6.  Inspection  is  required  of  (a)  All  vessels  from 
ports  at  which  cholera,  yellow  fever,  or  plague  in  men 
or  rodents  prevail,  or  at  which  small-pox  or  typhus  fever 
prevails  in  epidemic  form,  and  at  which  a  medical  officer 
is  detailed,  (b)  All  Vessels  carrying  steerage  passengers ; 
but  need  not  include  the  inspection  of  such  passengers 
and  their  living  apartments,  if  sailing  from  a  healthful 
port. 

Sec.  7.  Inspection  of  the  vessel  is  such  an  examination 
of  the  vessel,  cargo,  passengers,  crew,  personal  effects  of 
same,  including  examination  of  manifests  and  other  papers, 
food  and  water  supply,  the  ascertainment  of  its  relations 
with  the  shore,  the  manner  of  loading  and  possibilities 
of  invasion  by  rats  and  insects  as  will  enable  the  inspecting 
officer  to  determine  if  these  regulations  have  been  com- 
plied with. 

Sec.  8.  When  an  inspection  is  required,  it  should  be 
made  by  daylight,  as  late  as  practicable  before  sailing. 
The  vessel  should  be  inspected  before  the  passengers  go 
aboard,  the  passengers  just  before  embarkation,  and  the 
crew  on  the  deck,  and  no  communication  should  be  had 
with  the  vessel  after  such  inspection  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  officer  issuing  the  bill  of  health. 

Sec.  17.  Any  article  presumably  infected,  which  cannot 
be  disinfected,  should  not  be  shipped. 

Domestic  Regulations 

Sec.  59.  The  following  regulations  are  the  required 
minimum  standard  and  do  not  prevent  the  addition  of 
such  other  rules  as,  for  special  reasons,  may  be  legally 
made  by  state  or  local  authorities. 

Sec.  60.  Every  vessel  subject  to  quarantine  inspection, 
entering  a  port  of  the  United  States,  its  possessions  or 
dependencies,  shall  be  considered  in  quarantine  until  given 
free  partique.  Such  vessel  shall  fly  a  yellow  flag  at  the 
foremast  head  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  shall  observe  all 
the   other   requirements   of   vessels   actually  quarantined. 

Sec.  61.  Vessels  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States 
under  the  following  conditions  shall  be  inspected  by  a 
quarantine  officer  prior  to  entry: 

(a)  All  vessels  from  foreign  ports  except  those  covered 
by  paragraph  4,  provided  the  latter  are  not  inspected. 

(b)  Any  vessel  with  sickness  on  board. 

(c)  Vessels  from  domestic  ports  where  cholera,  plague, 
or  yellow  fever  prevails^  or  where  small-pox  or  typhus 
fever  prevails  in  epidemic  form. 

(d)  Vessels  from  ports  suspected  of  infection  with 
yellow  fever,  having  entered  a  port  north  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  Maryland  without  disinfection,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  second  inspection  before  entering  any  port  of 
said  latitude  during  the  quarantine  season  of  said  port. 

Sec  62.  The  inspection  of  vessels  required  by  these 
regulations  shall  be  made  between  sunrise  and  sunset, 
except  in  case  of  vessels  in  distress.  Exception  may  also 
be  made  in  the  case  of  fruit  vessels  carrying  perishable 
cargoes  and  regular  line  vessels  carrying  passengers,  under 
regulations  approved  by  the   Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  65.  No  person  except  the  quarantine  officer,  his 
employes,  United  States  customs  officers,  or  pilots,  shall 
be  permitted  to  board  any  vessel  subject  to  quarantine 
inspection  until  after  the  vessel  has  been  inspected  by 
the  quarantine  officer  and  given  free  partique.  *  *  * 

Sec.  66.  Towboats  or  any  other  vessels  having  had  com- 
munication with  vessels  subject  to  inspection  shall  them- 
selves be  subject  to  inspection. 
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Sec.  68.  When  a  vessel  arriving  at  quarantine  has  on 
board  any  of  the  communicable  but  nonquarantinable  dis- 
eases, the  quarantine  officer  shall  promptly  inform  the 
local  health  authorities  *  *  *  in  ample  time  *  ♦  *  to  permit 
the  case  being  seen  by  the  local  authorities  before  dis- 
charge from  the  vessel. 

Sec.  69.  Vessels  arriving  under  the  following  conditions 
shall  be  placed  in  quarantine: 

(a)  With  quarantinable  disease  on  board,  or  having 
had  such  disease  on  board  during  the  voyage. 

(b)  Any  vessel  which  the  quarantine  officer  considers 
infected  with  quarantinable  disease. 

(c  d  e  f)  Vessels  from  southern  ports  dumig  the  sea- 
son of  close  quarantine. 

Sec.  71.  Pilots  shall  be  detained  in  quarantine  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  cover  the  period  of  incubation  of  the 
disease  for  which  the  vessel  is  quarantined,  if  ♦  ♦  ♦  such 
pilpts  have  been  exposed  to  infection. 

Sec.  7Z.  Street  cleanings,  street  sweepings  or  any  other 
form  of  ballast  containing  organic  refuse  must  be  dis- 
charged at  the  quarantine  station. 

Sec.  75  After  a  vessel  has  been  rendered  free  from  in- 
fection, it  may  be  furnished  with  a  fresh  crew  and  re- 
leased from  quarantine,  while  all  or  part  of  the  personnel 
are  detained.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sec.  133.  When  practicable,  alien  immigrants  arriving 
at  Canadian  or  Mexican  ports,  destined  for  the  United 
States,  shall  be  inspected  at  the  Canadian  or  Mexican 
port  of  arrival  by  the  United  States  Customs  or  medical 
officer,  and  be  subjected  to  the  same  sanitary  restrictions 
as  are  called  for  by  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
United  States  ports. 

Sec.  134.  Inspection  cards  will  be  issued  by  the  con- 
sular or  United  States  medical  officer  at  the  Canadian  or 
Mexican  port  of  arrival  to  all  such  alien  immigrants, 
and  labels  affixed  to  their  baggage,  as  is  required  at 
foreign  ports  in  the  case  of  those  coming  direct  to  any 
port  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  provisions,  while  directed  to  masters  and 
others  entering  the   Port  of   Seattle,  apply  to  all  parts 
of  the  Pacific: 
To  Masters  and  Agents  of  Vessels,  Owners  and  Others 

Concerned : 

By  direction  of  the  surgeon  general,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  quarantine  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United 
States,  you  are  advised  that  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
and  interstate  commerce  are  required  to  observe  the  fol- 
lowing precautions  when  calling  at  the  port  of  Seattle, 
Washmgton : 

1.  All  vessels  docking  at  Seattle  must  fend  off  from  the 
wharf  a  sufficient  distance,  usually  six  feet  but  not  less 
than  four  feet,  to  prevent  rats  from  leaping  from  wharf 
to  vessel  or  from  vessel  to  wharf. 

2.  Standard  rat-guards  not  less  than  three  feet  in  diam- 
eter, fixed  securely  and  perpendicularly,  must  be  main- 
tained constantly  in  position  on  all  mooring  lines  and  on 
all  pipes  and  hose,  whenever  such  lead  to  wharves,  other 
vessels  or  ashore.  Where  lines  lead  from  hawse-pipes 
guards  may  be  omitted,  provided  such  hawse-pipes  are 
securely  stopped  with  wood  or  metal  in  an  approved 
manner. 

3.  Between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  all  gang- 
planks, ladders  or  other  means  of  communications  with 
the  wharf  must  remain  abosCrd  or  ashore,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions: (a)  the  gang-plank  may  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  watchman  for  the  immediate  discharge 
of  passengers  or  crew,  if  at  once  removed;  (b)  the  gang- 
plank or  ladder  may  remain  continuously  in  position  after 
sunset,  provided  that,  while  in  such  position,  two  lights, 
each  of  candle  power  not  less  than  an  ordinary  lantern, 
be  securely  fixed,  one  to  the  head  and  one  to  the  foot  of 
such  gang-plank  or  ladder,  and  a  ship's  watchman  be 
stationed  and  remain  constantly  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
such  means  of  communication  as  a  guard  to  prevent  the 
entrance  or  exit  of  rats  to  or  from  the  vessel. 

4.  Vessels  from  Oriental  and  South  American  ports 
are  required  to  be  fumigated  once  in  six  months  as  a  rou- 
tine procedure  and  oftener  when  conditions  in  ports  of  call 
require  it. 


5.  Vessels  which  may  have  been  exposed  to  infection 
in  Seattle  will  be  fumigated  twice  on  successive  trips; 
vessels  which  have  received  two  such  fumigations  and 
which  comply  with  all  other  requirements  will  not  be 
fumigated  again  until  so  directed  hy  the  surgeon-general. 

6.  Vessels  granted  provisional  pratique  (as  for  example, 
on  account  of  cargo)  and  allowed  to  enter  Seattle  with 
the  understanding  that  they  be  fumi^ted  at  this  port,  will 
be  required  to  bear  all  cost  of  fumigation  unless  accom- 
panied by  proper  authorization  to  the  contrary. 

7.  Vessels  requiring  fumigation  must  furnish  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  crew  to  handle  and  place  pots  and  sulphur 
without  loss  of  time,  and  some  officer  having  authority 
over  these  men  must  be  present  and  on  duty  at  the  time 
of  fumigating. 

8.  Vessels  destined  for  ports  in  other  states  or  de- 
pendencies of  the  United  States  or  for  ports  in  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  should  secure  certificate  from  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health  before  departure. 

9.  Owners,  agents  or  masters  of  vessels  engaged  in  for- 
eign or  inter-state  trade  should  notify  the  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  promptly  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
vessels  under  their  charge.  This  will  often  avert  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  vessel. 

10.  Consistent  with  their  proper  enforcement,  it  is 
desired  that  the  above  regulations  be  applied  with  the  least 
amount  of  delay  and  inconvenience  to  the  vessels  con- 
cerned. Prompt  compliance  will  in  each  instance  meet  the 
full  co-operation  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health. 

11.  The  State  Commissioner  of  Health  has  authorized 
and  directed  that  the  measures  herein  outlined  shall  apply 
to  vessels  plying  between  Seattle  and  other  ports  in  the 
State  of  \yashmgton,  subject  to  such  modification  as 
local  conditions  may  seem  to  warrant 


HYDROGRAPHIC  SERVICE 

Branches  of  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office 
are  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  mariners  without  re- 
gard to  nationality,  and  free  of  expense.  Navigators 
are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  offices,  where  complete 
sets  of  charts  and  sailing  directions  of  the  world  arc 
kept  on  hand,  for  comparison  and  reference,  and  the 
latest  information  can  always  be  obtained  regardingr 
lights,  buoys,  dangers  to  navigation,  and  all  matters 
of  interest  to  ocean  commerce.  Pilot  charts,  notices  to 
mariners,  and  other  publications  are  on  hand  for  gratu- 
itous distribution  to  those  interested.  Effective  Jan.  1, 
1919,  a  small  charge  is  now  made  for  lists  of  lights 
and  day  marks.  Pilot  charts  are  mailed  regularly  each 
month,  to  all  shipmasters,  mates,  and  others  co-operat- 
ing with  the  Hydro^aphic  Office  or  Weather  Bureau  in 
the  work  of  collectmg  nautical  or  meteorological  data. 
Notices  to  mariners  are  published  weekly,  and  contain 
the  very  latest  information  regarding  changes  in  the 
aids  to  navigation,  the  discovery  of  rocks,  shoals,  reefs, 
etc.;  copies  of  these  notices  can  be  obtained  by 
mariners,  free  of  charge,  by  applying  to  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  to  one  of  the  branch  offices,  or  to  any 
of  the  agencies  in  seaboard  cities.  They  are  also  on 
file  in  all  United  States  Consulates,  where  every  facility 
will  be  afforded  for  their  inspection.  An  important 
function  of  the  office  is  the  operation  of  the  time 
service.  The  correct  time  may  be  obtained  by  use  of 
the  telephone,  if  not  convenient  to  call  in  person. 

Mariners  are  urgently  requested  to  become  contribu- 
tors to  the  Hydrographic  Office,  to  take  their  blank 
forms  for  recording  nautical  data,  and  to  inform  the 
office  immediately  of  any  newly  discovered  danger  to 
navigation,  or  of  the  establishment  or  change  of  any 
aid  to  navigation,  to  the  end  that  more  accurate  charts 
may  be  published  and  the  charts  and  sailing  directions 
kept  corrected.  A  postal  card  will  bring  the  necessary 
blank  forms  Remember  that  all  services  are  free;  that 
we  want  you  to  call  upon  us  and  give  us  the  benefit 
of  your  experience,  that  others  may  profit  by  it. 

Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  Branch  Hydro- 
graphic  Offices  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  together  with  the 
officers  and  employees  attached  to  each: 
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Branch  U.  S.  Hydrcgraphic  Office,  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Charles  P.  Huff,  Lieutenant 
Comndr.,  U.  S.  N.,  in  charge;  J.  T.  McMillan,  Nautical 
Expert. 

Branch  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Portland,   Ore. 

Branch  U.  S.  Hvdrographic  Office,  Lowman  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.— Lieut.  Comndr.  F.  H.  Hardy,  U.  S.  N. 
R.  F. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE 

STEAMBOAT   INSPECTION   SERVICE 

ON  THE  PACmC  COAST 

John  K.  Bulger,  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector,  First  Dis- 
trict, New  Custom  House  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Inspectors  of  Hulls 

Jos.  J.  Meany,  Traveling  Inspector,  New  Custom  House 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

James  Guthrie,  Inspector,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Frank  H.  Turner,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Charles  A.  Martin,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Charles  F.  Austin,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chas.  F.  Herriman,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thos.  P.  Deering,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fred  W.  Richardson,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Thos.  J.  Sullivan,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thos.  R.  Craigie,  Ambrose  A.  Clarke,  Miss  Sophie  R. 
Lassiat,  Miss  Rita  Sicotte,  Miss  Helen  E.  Malley,  Miss 
Susan  L.  Fountain,  Clerks,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Edward  S.  Edwards,  Inspector,  Gasco  Building,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Frank  X.  Edthofer,  Assistant,  Gasco  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

H.  F.  Astrup,  Assistant,  Gasco  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Arthur  F.  Merrill,  Miss  Blanche  E.  Walker,  Clerks, 
Gasco  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 

S.  A.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Inspector,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

John  Dahl,  Assistant,  San  Pedro,  Cal.  Jas.  T.  Sullivan, 
Clerk. 

Robert  T.  Bain,  Inspector,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Miss 
Edith  F.  Edgerly,  Clerk. 

Inspectors  of  Boilers 

Joseph  P.  Dolan,  Inspector,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Winsiow  D.  Conn.,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  B.  Wolters,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Edward  O.  Teall,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Henry  V.  Barbieri,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thomas  J.  Young,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Clarence  M.  King,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Chas  T.  Tieman,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jos.  A.  Moody,  Assistant,  New  Custom  House  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

John  E.  Wynn,  Inspector,  Gasco  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

George  Q.  Weldin,  Assistant,  Gasco  Building,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Thos.  DuflFy,  Assistant,  Gasco  Building,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Carl  F.  Lehners,  Inspector,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 
Thos.  O.  Daly,  Assistant,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 
Thos.  J.  Heeney,  Inspector,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Eleventh  District 

William  Fisher,  U.  S.  Supervising  Inspector. 

Inspectors  of  Hulls 

Donald  S.  Ames,  Inspector,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Ralph  McNelley,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

George  Tyler,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Martin  J.  Taaffe,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Daniel  B.  Hutchings,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Edward  Stuart,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Charles  H.  White,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Willis  H.  Rooks,  Wesley  E.  Walker,  Frieda  F.  Lescher, 
Mabel  H.  Thomas,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Hanbey,  Clerks,  506 
Securites  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

George  H.  Whitney,  Inspector,  Odd  Fellows  Bldg., 
Juneau,  Alaska.    George  E.  Mann,  Clerk. 

Inspectors  of  Boilers 

Harry  C.  Lord,  Inspector,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Frank  H.  Newhall,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Whitmore  D.  Hill,  Assisant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Thomas  Short,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

William  M.  Campbell,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Richard  G.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

John  F.  Oettl,  Assistant,  506  Securities  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Peter  G.  Peltret,  Inspector,  Odd  Fellows  Bldg.,  Juneau, 
Alaska. 

Savine  L.  Craft,  Inspector,  St  Michael,  Alaska. 


LLOYD'S  AGENTS 

Portland,  Ore:     Hewett  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  P.  A.  Becker,  Alaska  Com- 
mercial  Building. 

Seattle,  W^ash.:   Balfour,   Guthrie   &   Co. 

Vancouver,  B.    C:    C.   Gardiner  Johnson. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C:  John  Barnsley. 

New  Westminister,  B.  C:  Arthur  Mallins,  Sub 
Agent. 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.:     Oscar  Klocker. 

Tacoma,  Wash.:     Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

Astoria,   Wash.:     E.   M.   Cherry. 

San   Diego,   Calif.:     J.   G.   Burne,   Sub  Agent. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.:     A.  Lester  Best,  Sub  Agent. 

Surveyors  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping 

Portland,  Ore.:  Ship  surveyors,  Walter  Lang  and 
H.  G.  House.  Ship  and  engineer  surveyors,  J.  H. 
Yates. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Ship  surveyors,  A.  P.  W. 
McNab  and  Arnold  Bennett.  Ship  and  engineer  surve- 
yors, J.  S.  Blackett,  A.  W.  Lawson,  F.  G.  Archbold, 
P.  Mcintosh. 

Seattle.  Wash.:  Ship  surveyors,  W.  S.  P.  Collins, 
J.  Whitehead,  O.  Cutting,  J^  C.  Kinghorn.  Ship  and 
engineer  surveyors,  James  Prowler,  L.  Xosworthy,  G. 
Hastie. 

Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C:  Ship  surveyors,  F. 
C.  Barnctt,  Coquitlam,  and  J.  Lunney.  Ship  and  en- 
gineer surveyors,  J.  Murdoch. 
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U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  Record  for  1918 


Gains  in  imports  and  a  decrease  of  only  $84,1 19,950  in  ex- 
ports, despite  the  handicap  of  embargoes  and  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  were  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  during  1918. 
Exports  took  a  sharp  upward  trend  in  December,  the 
first  full  month  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  an  in- 
crease of  $44,000,000  resulting  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious month.  Exports  for  the  year  which  amounted  to 
$6,149,392,647,  outstripped  the  imports  more  than  three 
billion  dollars.  The  difference  in  the  total  trade  for  the 
year  as  compared  with  the  previous  12  months  was  a  little 
more  than  $4,000,000  in  favor  of  the  grand  total  for  1917, 
the  value  of  this  country's  foreign  commerce  reaching  the 
tremendous  sum  of  $9,180,697,368. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  save  for  the  decline  of 
$10,000,000  in  imports  during  the  first  year  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war,  imports  have  since  advanced 
steadily,  and  in  1918  the  total  was  the  highest  for  the  past 
13  years.  The  value  of  imports  for  1918  was  $3,031,304,721, 
or  $78,836,766  more  than  the  grand  total  for  1917.  Imports 
for  December,  last  year,  slid  back,  however,  as  compared 


with  the  month  of  November— $211,000,000  against  $251,- 
000,000— and  likewise  fell  short  of  the  record  for  the 
corresponding  month  in  1917  by  17  million  dollars. 

The  declination  of  gold  imports  and  exports  continued. 
Imports  in  1918  aggregated  $62,000,000  and  during  the 
year  previous  the  total  was  $552,000,000.  A  relatively 
proportionate  difference  marked  the  exports  of  gold,  with 
exportations  amounting  to  $41,000,000  in  1918  as  against 
$3/2,000,000  for  the  year  previous.  Imports  of  silver 
leaped  from  $53,000,000  in  1917  to  $71,000,000  in  1918,  and 
the  exports  reached  $253,000,000  as  against  $84,000,000  for 
1917. 


Changes  in  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United 
States  During  the  War 

The  war  record  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  shows  a  decrease  in  importation  of  finished  manu- 
factures but  an  increase  in  the  value  of  food  and  manu- 


Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  in  Calendar  Years  by  Principal  Producto 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Imports—                                                                           1913  1915  1916  1917  1918a 

Raw  material  for  Mfg 605  696  1,009  1268  1,223 

Foodstuffs,  crude  (b) 221  243  260  386  346 

hoodsiuffs,  manufactured   198  273  339  351  410 

Manufactures  for  Mfg .'340  261  418  541  671 

Manufactures  ready  for  use 413  292  346  388  407 

Miscellaneous    15  14  20  18  14 

Total  imports  ...1,793  1,779  2,392  2,952  3.071 

Exports,  domestic — 

Raw  material  for  Mfg 769  567  721  781  913 

Foodstuffs,  crude  (b) 170  462  421  509  525 

Foodstuffs,  manufactured   325  551  648  807  1,383 

Manufactures  for   Mfg 397  476  912  1,318  1.071 

Manufactures  ready  for  use 780  1,315  2,625  2,701  2,097 

Miscellaneous  (c) 8  123  94  52  19 

Total  domestic  exports ..2,448  3,493  5,423  6,167  6,008 

Foreign  merchandise  reexported 36  61  60  64  99 

Total   exports    772,484  3,555  5,483  6,231  6,107 

(a)  December  estimated. 

(b)  Includes  food  animals. 

(c)  Includes  horses  and  mules. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  in  Calendar  Years  by  Grand  Divisions 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 

Imports—                                                                           1913  1915  1916  1917  1918a 

Europe  865  546  633  551  313 

North  America  390  509  658  872  989 

South  America   198  322  428  599  625 

Asia    281  306  517  758  867 

Oceania   35  60  94  99  186 

Africa  24  35  62  73  92 

Total ..1,793  1.779  2,392  2,952  3,071 

Exports — 

Europe  1,500  2.573  3,813  4,054  3,795 

North  America  .601  559  925  1,265  1,344 

South  America   147  144  220  312  307 

Asia    126  150  365  431  443 

Oceania   82  91  106  117  161 

Africa  29  37  54  51  58 

Total T2^  3,555  5.483  6,231            "  6.107 

(a)  December  estimated. 
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facturing  material  imported.  On  the  export  side,  the 
chief  increase  occurs  in  food  and  finished  manufactures 
while  raw  material  shows  a  reduction  in  quantity  ex- 
ported. 

A  compilation  by  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  comparing  imports  of  the  calendar  year  1918  with 
those  of  the  year  preceding  the  war,  1913,  'shows  that 
the  value  of  manufactures  imported  even  at  the  high 
prices  of  to-day  is  slightly  less  in  the  calendar  year 
1918  than  in  the  calendar  year  1913  but  that  the  value 
of  raw  material  imported  for  manufacture  in  1918  was 
double  that  of  1913  and  of  foodstuffs  also  double  that 
of  1913.  Exports  of  finished  manufactures  are  nearly 
three  times  as  great  in  value  in  1918  as  in  1913;  food- 
stuffs more  than  three  times  as  great  in  value  while  raw 
material  exported  shows  but  a  trifling  increase  in  value 
but  a  marked  fall  off  in  quantity.  Manufactures  ex- 
ported in  condition  ready  for  use  in  1918  are  in  round 
terms  $2,100,000,000  against  $780,000,000  in  1913;  manu- 
factures for  further  use  in  manufacture  $1,100,000,000 
against  slightly  less  than  $400,000,000  in  1913;  food- 
stuffs approximately  $1,900,000,000  against  $500,000,000 
in  1913;  while  raw  material  for  manufacturing  is  but 
about  $900,000,000  in  1918  against  $770,000,000  in  1913, 
despite  the  fact  that  raw  cotton,  the  principal  article 
of  raw  material,  sent  out  of  the  country  shows  an  aver- 
age export  price  in  1918  of  about  31c  per  pound  against 


Report   of   Bureau   of   Foreign   and   Don»eslic 
Commerce 


COUNTRIES 

IMPORTS 

EXPORTS 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

EUROPE 
Austria-Hungary  . . 

Dollars 

64.937 

158.022 

98.639.653 

159.352 

22.744.504 

12,350,179 

Dollars 

97.323 

13,964 

59,509,742 

317.706 

8.824.419 

6.784.603 

118.513.817 
12.870.346 
17.230.652 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

56.080.886 

940.791.331 

3,275 

57.540,570 
315.250.020 

154.649.338 
931.199.774 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe . . 

11.369.269 
8.902.449 

United  Kingdom: 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

229.494.043 
28.402.033 
22.184.099 

1.814.936.817 

173.123.451 

20.609.373 

1.952.878.226 

99,976.058 

8.446.396 

Total  United 
Kingdom .  . . 

280.080.175 

148.614.815 

2.008.669.641 

2.061,300.680 

Total  Europe,  in- 
cluding  Coun- 
tries not  listed. 

551.144.599 

318,127.305 

1,074,534 

2.635.162 

451.961,875 

4,061,728,923 

3,858.705.905 

NO.  AMERICA 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras. . 
Canada 

988,364 

1,819.403 

413.674.846 

2.478,476 

2,167,521 

828,919.971 

2.120.751 

2.295,952 

886,848,501 

Central  American 
States: 
Costa  Rica 

Honduras 

Nicaragua. 

Panama 

Salvador 

6.374,606 
10.470,225 
4.957,510 
3.813,248 
7,484,494 
5.525,073 

8,931,644 
8,011,685 
5,295.086 
4.792,351 
8.757.403 
8,307.358 

3,188,357 
6,768,002 
5,132,695 
4,731.071 
27.638,661 
4.301.324 

2.100,273 
4.241.977 
5.033.932 
4.503.808 
21.116,503 
3,902.572 

Total  Central 
Amer.  States.. 

38,625.156 

44.095.527 

51,760.110 

40.899.065 

Mexico 

130,526,935 

158.937,393 
3.191 

110.829,375 
522.559 

97.845.536 

Miquelon.  Langley. 
etc 

267.581 

Total  North 

.    America 

871.982,524 

976,400.347 

1,261.703.532 

1.325.582.571 

SO.  AMERICA 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

178,245,833 

51.948 

145.274,931 

142,597.929 

27,581.217 

10.507.223 

400,000 

220,259 
1,473,191 

227,128,348 

451.932 

98.038,132 

165,782,920 
24,723.035 
10.121,834 

107,098,895 

3,498,618 

66.157.952 

57.549,304 

12.573.334 

5.432.090 

36,887 

5,397.646 

1.553.248 

881.066 

504.388 

22,015,037 

18.414,054 

10.780.504 

105.215.818 

5.289.008 

57,422.512 

66.399.300 

10.546.409 

4,171,684 

295,660 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Falkland  Islands... 

Guiana: 

British 

394.017 

605,478 

21,769 

140,275 

34.423.025 

35.583.216 

11.957.224 

609.371.205 

5.510,583 

1,449.596 

775,263 

700,595 

21.709.751 

16,193,451 

7,161,345 

Dutch 

French 

Paraguay 

97.029 
43,471.316 
33.175,381 
15.722.275 

598,818,532 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Total  So.  America 

311.893.023 

302,840.975 

12c  per  pound  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
war.  In  fact  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  in  1918 
was  but  about  2,000,000,000  pounds  against  4,482,000,000 
in  1913. 

The  value  of  finished  manufactures  exported  shows 
an  enormous  increase,  being  for  the  calendar  year  1918 
in  round  terms  $6,000,000,0(X)  of  domestic  manufactures 
against  $2,450,000,000  in  1913.  While  this  great  increase 
occurs  in  part  in  war  material,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  class  of  merchandise,  for  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  exported  in  1918  shows  a 
total  of  over  $1,000,000,000  against  $294,000,000  in  1913, 
and  comparatively  little  of  the  increase  in  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  exported  occurs  in  war  materials.  In  food- 
stuffs, the  increase  occurs  in  material  sent  to  the  allied 
countries  of  Europe.  The  value  of  foodstuffs  exported 
during  the  year  1918  is  in  round  terms  $1,900,00(0,000 
against  $495,000,000  in  1913  being  thus  four  times  as 
much  in  value  in  1918  as  in  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
While  a  part  of  this  increase  in  foodstuffs  value  is  due 
to  higher  prices  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  quantity, 
especially  in  meats.  The  fresh  beef  exported  in  1918 
shows  a  total  of  about  450,000,000  pounds  against  less 
than  7,000,000  pounds  in  1913. 

In  the  distribution  of  trade  by  countries  and  grand 
divisions,  imports  from  Europe  show  a  reduction  of 
more  than  one-half,  the  total  from  Europe  in  1918  being 
but  a  trifle  over  $300,000,000  against  $865,000,000  in  1913. 
In  the  trade  with  all  the  other  grand  divisions,  however, 
the  imports  show  an  increase.  From  North  America, 
the  imports  of  1918  are  nearlv  $1,000,000,000  against  less 
than  $400,000,000  in  1913;  South  America  over  $600,- 
000.000  against  less  than  $200,000,000;  Asia  $870,000,000 
against  $280,000,000  in  1913;  and  Oceania  $186,000,000 
against  $35,000,000  in  1913.  The  increase  in  imports 
from  South  America  occur  chiefly  in  wool,  hides,  copper, 
nitrate,  coffee  and  cacao;  from  Asia  in  rubber,  tin,  raw 
silk,  fibres,  jute  bagging  and  food  oils;  from  Oceania 
hemp,  wool,  copra  and  cocoanut  oil,  and  from  North 
America  raw  sugar,  petroleum  and  miscellaneous  manu- 
facturing material.     On   the   export   side,   the  total   to 


1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

ASIA 

China 

China,  leased  terri- 

British' 

Dollars 
125,106.020 

5,922 

Dollars 
110.970.969 

Dollars 
40,292,059 

^    120,810 

•    229.231 

260.814 

4,956,557 

Dollars 
52,570,579 

878 

French . . 

14.057 

72.362 

29.835.185 

293,641 

German 

47,104 
14,817,698 

93.422 

Japanese 

6.176.440 

Total  China 

139,976,744 

140.892.573 

45.759.471 

59.134.960 

Chosen 

102,760 

139.271 

1,793,348 

•  1,825,676 

East  Indies: 
Bridsh— 

British  India.. 
Straits    Settle- 
ments  

Other  British.. 

101,057,067 

127,562,633 
31,010.197 

129,688,009 

150,231,422 
19,188,676 

33.599,396 

8.204.417 
1.023,921 

40,398,458 

9,948,490 
1,013,907 

Total  British  East 
Indies 

259.629,897 

299,108,107 

42.827.734 

51,360,855 

Dutch  Ea.  Indies 
French  Ea.  Indies 

88,620,800 

75,074,667 
3,721 

404 

30,068,279 

301,919,771 

3,975.404 

174,892 

26.992,354 
218.707 

3.784 

15.747.484 

186.340.304 

109.260,439 

1.051.858 

23,376,469 
663,102 

Portuguese  East 
Indies 

K'  9  g97 

Hongkong 

Japan. 

10,383,561 

253.669,709 

2,164,252 

149,162 

24,665,372 

273.819.586 

8,433.069 

1,577,122 

Russia  in  Asia 

Siam 

Total    Asia,    in- 
eluding    coun- 
tries not  listed. 

758.237,165 

853,443,245 

431.261.460 

445.549,169 

OCEANIA 
British  Oceania: 
Australia 

Other  British.... 

25,012,150 
6,990,053 
2,276,994 

73.289.997 

21,259.532 

4.091,141 

58.967.578 

16.318.873 

634.783 

.79,568,398 

22.274.960 

863.987 

Total  British 
Oceania 

34.279,197 

98,640.670 

75.921.234 

•   102.707.345 

French  Oceania.. .. 
German  Oceania. . . 
Philippine  Islands- 

1,849.558 

705.800 

62.386.641 

2,887.549 

992.718 

85.935.220 

1.029.898 

450.719 

38,140.152 

1.438.148 

393.033 

52.976.182 

Total  Oceania . . . 

99.221.196 

188,456,157 

115.542,003 

157.514.708 

_ 
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Europe  is  $3,780,000,000  in  1918  against  $1,500,000,000 
in  1913,  the  increase  occurring  chiefly  in  war  materials 
and  food  supplies  for  the  war  area.  To  South  America 
the  exports  have  doubled,  being  in  1918  $300,000,000 
against  a  little  less  than  $150,000,000  in  1913,  the  in- 
crease occurring  chiefly  in  manufactures.  To  Asia  the 
exports  haye  more  than  trebled  in  value,  being  in  1918 
about  $440,(X)0,000  against  $125,OOO.Oa)  in  1913,  this  in- 
crease being  also  chiefly  in  manufactures. 

The  fall  off  in  imports  from  Europe  is  of  course  due 
to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
had  little  to  spare  and  were  too  much  occupied  to  justi- 
fy attention  to  exportation,  while  the  Central  Powers 
from  w^ich  there  were  large  imports  before  the  war 
were  also  lately  cut  oflF  especially  after  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  '  Much  merchandise  originating  in  the 
British  and  Dutch  colonies  formerly  imported  by  the 
mother  country  and  re-exported  to  the  United  States 
is  now  being  sent  direct  from  the  place  of  production 
to  our  ports.  

Commerce  of  the  World 

World's  Sources  of  Supply 

The  following  figures  are  an  average  for  three  years 
preceding  the  European  war.  All  figures  dealing  with 
such  matters  during  the  war  do  not  reflect  normal 
conditions. 

Meat 
(Distribution  of  Live  Stock) 

Cattle:  British  India,  91,666,361;  United  States,  71,- 
267,000;  Russian  Empire,  43.204,000;  Argentina,  25,844,- 
000;  Germany,  20,589,856;  Austria-Hungary,  16,249,535; 
France,  14,110,480;  United  Kingdom.  11,696,963. 

Pigs:  United  States,  56,084,000;  Germany,  22,080,000; 
Russian  Empire.  12,734,000;  Austria-Hungary,  12,012,997; 
France,  7,049,012;  United  Kingdom,  4,041,245. 

Wheat 

(World's  Principal  Crops  in  Bushels) 
United  States,  664,600,000;  Russia,  569,500,000;  France, 
310,500,000;  Austria-Hungary.  229,300,000;  British  India, 
229,300,000;  Argentina,  209,300.000;  Italy,  150,800,000; 
Germany,  138,400,000;  Canada,  114,500,000;  Spain,  110,000,- 
000;  United  Kingdom,  57,700,000. 

Tea 

•  (A  Year's  Production  in  Lbs) 
India,  248,020,298;  China,  214,683.333;  Ceylon,  179,834,- 
462;  Japan,  60,455,913;  Java,  26,127,110. 


Sugar 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 

Cane:   India,  2,951,900;  Java,  945,774;    Cuba,  940.130; 

Hawaii,    521,123;    Br.    W.    Indies,    Br.    Guiana,    293,410; 

United  States,  221,719;  Porto  Rico,  217,000;  Australia, 

205,576;  Mauritius,  201,273. 

Beet:  Germany,  2,124,326;  Russia,  1,125,997;  Austria- 
Hungary,  1,023,963;  France,  656,832;  United  States,  420,- 
000;  Belgium  277,814.  : 

Rice 
(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 
China,  27,500,000;    India,  22.110,000;    Java,    4,704,000; 
Japan.   4,693,000;    French    Indo-Qiina,    1.653,000;    Siam. 
800,000;  Italy,  712,000;  United  States,  656,000. 

Coffee 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Lbs) 

BrazU,    2,414,500,000;     Dutch    E.    Indies,    101,800,000; 

Guatemala,  81,000,000;    Colombia,    70,000,000;    Venezuela 

68,900,000;  Haiti,  59,800,000;  Mexico,  56,000,000;  Salvador, 

55,000,000. 

Cocoa 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 
Brazil,    34,270;     Ecuador,    31,142;     St.    Thomas    (W. 
Africa),  30,094;  Trinidad,  23,260;  Brit.  W.  Africa,  22,830; 
Venezuela.  17,160;  S.  Domingo,  15,057;  Grenada,  6,482. 

Wine 
(A  Year's  Production  ia  Gals.) 
France,  1,331,900,000;  Italy,  840,890,000;  Spain,  418,616.- 
000;    Algeria,    181,031,000;   Austria- Hungary,    174,2^,000; 
Portugal,  113,300,000;  Germany,  68,991,000. 

Tobacco 

(A  Year's  Crop  in  Cwts.) 

United  States,  6,411,000;  India,  5.000,000;  Russia,  1,447,- 
000;  Dutch  East  Indies,  1,001,000;  Japan,  895,000;  Austria- 
Hungary,  810,000;  Germany,  577,000;  Cuba,  367,000. 

A  j'ear's  consumption  in  lbs.  per  head: 

Holland,  7-5;  Belgium,  6-6;  United  States,  5-8;  Ger- 
many, 3-5;  Austria-Hungary,  2-68;  France,  2-2;  Canada, 
2-72;  Australia,  2-58;  United  Kingdom,  1-98. 

Rubber 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 

Brazil,  34,900;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  14,800:  Mexico. 

8,000;   Further   India   and   E.    Indies,   6,800;   Congo   and 

Sudan,   6,000;    Bolivia,   2,900;    Peru,   2,700;    Ceylon    and 

India,  1,430. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Four  Principal  Countries 

The  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Principal  Countries  as  Divided  Between  the  Four  Chief  Commercial  Rivals. 
The  figures  represent  the  Annual  Foreign  Trade  (imports  and  exports  combined)  in  thousands  of  dollars,  being  the  average  of 

three  years  preceding  the  war. 


Country 

United  Kingdom . . . 

Germany 

United  States 

France... 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

India 

Austro-Hungary... 

Russia 

Italy 

Argentina 

Canada 

Australia 

Switzerland 

China.... 

Japan 

Brazil 

Spain 

Denmark 

Straits  Settlements 


United 
Kingdom 


468.575 

804,160 

417,735 

322,290 

167,035 

453,080 

92,985 

178,650 

125,180 

167,665 

217,865 

307,865 

55,060 

65,515 

68.490 

93,660 

94.380 

114,910 

69,600 


Germany 


371,920 

416,736 

248,985 

720,970 

224,525 

79,055 

433,055 

310,010 

148,555 

80,245 

9,080 

4,723 

154,775 

15,925 

28,125 

69,910 

27,755 

102,325 

7,000 


United 
States 


781,555 
469,520 

202,255 

164,500 

80,670 

57,110 

59,760 

33,405 

118,190 

56,505 

297,410 

42,805 

61,495 

49,000 

104,490 

111,740 

33,420 

40,885 

18,270 


France 


368,385 
214,715 
231,470 

20,710 
219.210 
41,800 
31,770 
53,920 
85,620 
62,495 
10.645 
33,840 
80,005 
24,320 
22,805 
44,740 
68,555 
5,095 
10.700 


Other 
Countries 


3,520,415 

2.645.015 

1,721,525 

1,387.740 

787.640 

544,275 

400,905 

377.850 

305,735 

381,945 

273.365 

62.630 

142.555 

171.320 

349,500 

223.335 

114,321 

158,555 

102,960 

263,175 


Total 


5,442,275 

3.797,825 

3.174,155 

2,256,880 

2.016,100 

1,235,715 

1,031.950 

995,370 

881,720 

859,490 

640,385 

597,630 

574.295 

522,655 

504.260 

447.245 

434.360 

382.620 

371,225 

368.745 
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The  World's  Foreign  Trade 

Average  for  Three  Years  Preceding  the  War,  in  Thousands 
of  Dollars 


Country 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

United  States. . .  i 

France 

Holland 

Bel^um 

India 

Austro-Hungary 

Russia 

Italy 

Argentina 

Canada 

Australia 

Switzerland 

China 

Japan 

Brazil 

Spain 

Denmark 

Straits  Settlements 

Sweden 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   ... 

Egypt 

Mexico 

Dutch  E^st  Indies 

Transvaal 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Chile 

Rumania 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Algeria 

Portugal 

French  Indo-China 

Ceylon 

British  West  Indies 

Uruguay 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Persia 

Siam 

Philippine  Islands 

Peru 

Natal 


Imports 


3.077,750 

2.126,580 

1,349,990 

1,196,050 

1,116,525 

697.390 

448,830 

502,860 

365,270 

487,220 

287,195 

324,305 

243,900 

306,835 

312,980 

233,455 

182,040 

148,695 

206,285 

195.665 

171,705 

87,260 

125,480 

110,830 

97,355 

82,760 

142,575 

105,165 

99,830 

84,445 

83,310 

98,155 

86,605 

70,040 

53,325 

42,570 

41.100 

36,700 

28,245 

38,335 

28,885 

29,970 

26,350 

34,795 


Exports 


1.964,525 

1,671,250 

1,824,625 

1,060,830 

899.565 

538.375 

583,120 

492,510 

516,450 

372,270 

353,185 

273,325 

330,390 

215,820 

191.280 

213.790 

252,320 

183,930 

164,940 

173,080 

136,960 

213,540 

128,815 

134,220 

139,525 

151,260 

89,420 

116,630 

109,065 

94,950 

90,805 

64,245 

62,530 

33,135 

44,810 

41,360 

37,240 

37,530 

43,655 

31,480 

39,110 

33.400 

28,185 

14,640 


Total 


5,r:1'*,?7.'=; 

3,797,830 

3,174,155 

2,256,880 

2,016,110 

1,235.765 

1,031,950 

995,370 

881,720 

859,490 

640,380 

597,630 

574,290 

522,655 

504.260 

447,245 

434,360 

382,625 

371,225 

368,745 

313,665 

300,800 

254,295 

245.050 

236,880 

234,026 

231,995 

220,345 

208,895 

179,895 

174,115 

162,400 

149,135 

103,175 

98,175 

83,980 

78,340 

74,230 

71.900 

69.815 

67.995 

63,370 

54,535 

54,435 


Silk 
(A  Year's  Production  of  Raw  Silk  in  Lbs.) 
China,   13,545,000;   Italy,   12,753,000;   Japan,   12,725,000; 
Asia  Minor,  3,061,000;   India,  2,630,000;  Tonking,   1,651,- 
181;  France,  1,380,000;  Balkan  States,  1,200,000. 

Wool 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Lbs.) 
Australia,  616,252,000;    Argentina,    420,000,000;    Russia 
and  Siberia,  360,000,000;  United  States,  311,138,000;  New 
Zealand,  175,752,000;  United  Kingdom,  134,000,000. 
(A  Year's  Exports  of  Manufactured  Woolens.) 
United  Kingdom,    $141,850,000;    Germany,  $71,370,000; 
France,  $62,575,000;    Austria-Hungary,  $15,780,000;    Bel- 
gium, $14,245,000. 

Cotton 
(A  Year's  Production  of  Raw  Cotton  in  Lbs.) 
United  States,  5,886,093,107;  India,  1,600,340,000;  Egypt, 
716,593,964;  China,  225,000,000;  Brazil,  98,175,000; 
Chief   Manufacturing   Countries — Number  of   Spindlea 
United  Kingdom,  54,000,000;  United  States,  24,000.000; 
Germany,  9,000,000;  Russia,  8,000,000;  France,  6,000,000; 
India,  5,800,000. 

Timber 
(Wrought  and  Unwrought — a  Year's  Export) 
United     States,     $69,735,000;     Austria-Hungary,     $69,- 
000,000;  Sweden,  $63,220,000;  Russia,  $60,500,000:  Canada, 
$41,005,960;  Finland,  $25,000,000;  Norway,  $20,085,000. 


Coal 
(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 
United  States,  428,895,914;  United  Kingdom,  267,830,- 
962;  Germany,  211,081,995;  France.  36,753,627:  Austria- 
Hungary,  28,710,102;  Belgium,  23,569,000;  Russia.  21.368,- 
000;  Japan.  12,709,346;  India,  11,147,339;  Canada,  10.- 
733,275;  Australia,  9,681,044;  China.  8,889,843. 

Petroleum 
(A  Year's  Production  in  Thousands  of  Gallons) 
United  States,  6,976,000;  Russia,  2,598,000;   Dutch   E. 
Indies,    365,400;    Austria,    348,600;    Roumania,    340,200; 
India,  206,200;  Mexico,  147,000;  Japan,  65,000. 

Gold 
(A  Year's  Production;  Value  in  Dollars) 
Transvaal,  $158,865,000;  United  States.  $92,926,265;  Aus- 
tralia, $65,537,070;  Russia,  $28,761,780;  Mexico,  $19,043,- 
590;  Rhodesia,  $12,840,990;  India,  $10,668,455;  New  Zea- 
land, $10,508,935;  Canada,  $9,481,590;  Gold  Coast,  $5,654,- 
875. 

Silver 
(A  Year's  Production;  Value  in  Dollars) 
Mexico,  $50,567,095;. United  States,  $38,328,590;  Canada. 
$8,560,590;   Germany,  $8,481,520;   Peru,   $6,149,755;   Aus- 
tralia, $4,253,595;  Bolivia,  $2,800,000;    Japan.  $2,160,000; 
Spain,  $2,000,000. 

Diamonds 

(A  Year's  Production;  Value  in  Dollars) 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  $20,685,830;  Transvaal,  $8,965,595; 

Orange  F.  State,  $5,741,290;  German  S.  W.  Africa,  $5,292,- 

465;  Brazil,  $500,000;  S.  Rhodesia,  $51,750;  British  Guiana, 

$30,515. 

Iron 

(A  Year's  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Tons) 

United  States,  $25,781,361 ;  Germany,  12,671.731 ;  United 

Kingdom,  10,114,281;  France,  3,590,200;  Russia,  2,768,190; 

Belgium,    1,363,(^^5;    Austria-Hungary,    993,892;    Canada, 

676,031 ;  Sweden,  615,778. 

Steel 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 
United  States,  23,955,000;  Germany,  11,860.000;  United 
Kingdom,  5,882,000;  France,  2,967,000;  Russia,  2,432,000; 
Austria-Hungary,  1,939,000;  Ee?gium,  1,348,000. 

Copper 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons)  • 
United  States,  493,476;  Mexico.  61,000;  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal,   52,188;    Japan,    42,310;    Chile,    42,043;    Australh, 
34,339;  Germany,  32,298;  Canada,  28,733. 

Tin 

(A  Year's  Production  in  Tons) 
Federated  Malay  States,  58,856;  Bolivia,  29,937;  Dutch 
E.  Indies,    15,807;    Australia,    12,755;    United    Kingdom, 
5,052;  Siam,  3,000. 

Estimated  Numbers  Speaking  the  Principal  Languages 
of  Conunerce 
Portuguese,    15,000,000;    Italian,    34,000.000;    Spanish. 
46.500,000;      French,     52.100,000;     German.     84,200.000; 
Russian,  85,000,000;  English,   144,500,000. 


Trade  of  United  States  with  Japan 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  in  1918  has 
shown  a  tremendous  gain,  especially  on  the  export  side. 
A  compilation  by  The  National  City  3ank  of  New  York 
shows  that  the  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Japan  and  its  leased  territory  in  China 
aggregated  for  the  year  about  ^50,000,000,  against  $134,- 
000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1917.  To  Japan  proper  the  total 
for  the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1918,  is  ^3,000,000 
against  $126,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1917,  and  only 
$81,000,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916,  while  to 
Japanese  leased  territory  in  China  the  total  for  the  ten 
months  of  1918  is  $5,780,000  against  $3,624,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1917,  and  $9^,000  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1916. 
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Imports  Increase  $15,000»000 

This  new  trade  with  Japan's  leased  territory  in  China  is 
especially  interesting,  showing  as  it  does  a  very  large 
increase  in  both  imports  and  exports,  and  representing 
food  products  drawn  from  that  territory  and  manufactures 
sent  to  that  area.  The  value  of  merchandise  imported 
from  Japanese  China  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  October 
is,  in  round  terms,  $25,000,000  against  slightly  less  than 
$10,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1917,  and  a  little  over 
$1,000,C)00  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916,  and  rep- 
resents chiefly  soya  bean  oil,  while  merchandise  sent  to 
that  area,  amounting  to  nearly  $6,000,000  in  the  ten  months 
of  1918,  against  less  than  $1,000,000  in  1916,  consists  of 
various  manufactures,  but  especially  boots  and  shoes, 
and  certain  lines  of  machinery.  In  men's  boots  and  shoes 
alone  the  value  of  shipments  to  Japanese  territory  in 
China  was,  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1918, 
nearly  $2,000,000  against  practically  nothing  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  quantity 
of  soya  bean  oil  imported  from  Japanese  China  $20,285,000 
against  $9,314,000  in  the  same  months  of  1917,  and  $1,381,- 
000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916. 

In  the  trade  with  Japan  proper  the  growth  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  raw  cotton  and  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel.  In  raw  cotton  alone  the  total  exports  to  Japan  in 
the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1918,  were  $71,782,- 
000  against  $25,936,000  in  the  same  months  of  1917. 
Steel  sheets  show  a  total  for  the  ten  months  of  $10,098,000 
against  $2,980,000  in  the  same  months  of  1917.  and 
tinplate  in  the  ten  months  of  the  current  year  $10,205,000 
against  $3,320,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1917. 
Steel  rails,  structural  steel,  cast  and  wrought  iron  pipes, 
wire  sewing  machines,  metal  working  machinery  and 
wire  nails  also  show  large  increases  in  the  1918  movements 
to  Japan,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of 
the  preceding  year,  while  leaf  tobacco,  lumber,  printing 
paper  and  spelter  also  show  marked  increases.  On  the 
import  side,  the  chief  articles  drawn  from  Japan  are  raw 
silk,  $128,000,000  against  $125,000,000  in  the  same  months 
of  1917;  silk  fabrics  a  little  over  $9,000,000  against 
about  the  same  value  in  the  corresponding  months  of 
1917;  tea,  9,526,00  in  value  against  $6,767,000  in  the  same 
months  of  1917,  and  soya  bean  oil  from  Japan  proper 
$7,270,000  against  $4,560,000  in  the  same  months  of  1917. 
and  from  Japanese  leased  territory  in  China  $20,285,000 
against  $9,314,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1917. 
The  quantify  of  soya  bean  oil  imported  from  Japan 
proper  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  October  is  65,000,000 
lbs.,  but  from  Japanese  territory  in  China  180,000,000  lbs., 
while  two  years  ago  the  quantity  brought  from  Japan 
proper  was  over  three  times  as  great  as  from  Japanese 
territory  in  China. 


Exports  of  Merchandise  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan,  in  the  Ten  Months  Ending  October, 
1916,   1917  and  1918 


Reliable  Firms 

are  invited  to 
correspond  with  us 
for  the  purpose 
of  making  new 
trade  connections 


Coast  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN 
PROPER 

Dyes  and  dyestuffs 

Extracts  for  tanning 

Cotton,  unmanufactured. 
Glass,  common  window . . 
Machinery,  metal  working 

Sewinpf 

Wire  nails 

Pipe  and  fittings,  cast 

Wroup;ht 

Steel  rails 

Galvanized  sheets 

Steel  plates 

Steel  sheets 

Structural  Material 

Tin  plates 

Wire,  barbed 

All  other 

Lead  pigs 

Leather,  sole 

Goat  and  kid 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Men's. . 
Milk,  Condensed  and 

Evaporated 

Rosin 

Nickel 

Oil,  Illuminating 

Lubricating 

Printing  paper  (except 

News  Print) 

Paraffin 

Leaf  tobacco 

Lumber,  fir  boards 

Spelter 

EXPORTS  TO  JAPAN- 
ESE CHINA 

Steel  rails 

Boots,  and  Shoes,  Men's. 
EXPORTS  TO  CHOSEN 
Oil,  illuminating 


1916 


$  214,545 
126,060 
34,176,529 
342,065 
645,150 
187.167 

1,390,107 

273,757 

589,741 

69,373 

164,806 

3,033,577 
199,701 
894,241 

2.203,554 
662,920 

1,419.291 
285,976 

1,311,618 
177.544 

No  Data 

338,907 

573,345 

65,732 

2,005,396 

588,832 

246,934 
707,644 
386,477 
171,824 
57,011 


193,119 
No  Data 

No  Data 


1917 


$    844.769 

4,043 

25,935,528 

40,006 

1,017,910 

339,837 

779.241 

365,415 

2,200,826 

2.667,612 

541.608 

28,040.096 

2,979,637 

2,096,642 

3,319,913 

22,286 

2.189,268 

14.150 

774,437 

1,300.313 

No  Data 

548,549 
461,279 
106,649 
966,486 
675.287 

262,853 
254,319 
421,407 
457.187 
No  Data 


20.025 
No  Data 

No  Data 


1918 


$3,858,358 

600 

71.782.498 

32,920 

3.247,899 

880,202 

2.006.261 

941,683 

3,156,690 

4,976,970 

491,249 

13,545,108 

10.098.119 

3.134,242 

10.205,500 

22,538 

3,520,389 

35,988 

287,852 

406.115 

253.083 

494,117 

639.908 

867.984 

1.216,820 

2.162.047 

1.009,129 
782.984 

1,347.218 
883.377 
353.698 


44,406 
1,911,014 

489.807 


Foreign  Commerce  for  13  Years 


Calen- 

lMi*OKi8 

dar 
Years 

Europe 

North 
America 

South 
America 

Asia  and 
Oceania 

Total 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

DoUars 
700,067,050 
736.948,340 
548,882.652 
763,617.523 
790,134.594 
770.293.236 
900,003,944 
864,666,103 
783,517,509 
546.352.567 
633.316,911 
551,144,599 
318.127,305 

Dollars 
240.709,681 
267,024,760 
224,623,181 
277,862,210 
324.212.684 
296,361,256 
373,809,916 
389.814,744 
441,400,758 
509.458,281 
658,438.095 
871,892,524 
967.400,347 

Dollars 
147.941,781 
147,680,943 
132.431,434 
193,202.131 
189,466.428 
187,514,969 
233,731,935 
198,259.005 
229,520,375 
322,282.189 
427,609.562 
598,818,532 
609.371,205 

Dollars 
219,331.415 
248,800.705 
195,283.552 
223.250.726 
239,732,090 
254,434,917 
284,887.243 
316,126,868 
315.176.388 
365,865.167 
610,377,429 
857,458,361 
1,041.899,402 

Dollars 
1.320,501,572 
1.423.169,820 
1.116,374,087 
1,475,520,724 
1,562,904,151 
1,532,359,160 
1.818.073.055 
1.792.596.480 
1.789.276,001 
1.778.596,695 
2,391.635.335 
2.952,467.955 
3,031,304,721 

Calen- 

EXPORTS 

dar 
Years 

Europe 

North 
America 

South 
America 

Asia  and 
Oceania 

Total 

1906 
>1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
19U 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

Dollars 
1,246,573,163 
1,313,067,256 
1,233.974.092 
1,169.672,726 
1,194,062,988 
1.293,072,862 
1.467,451,834 
1.499,573,363 
1,339.295,916 
2,573,408,120 
3.813,274.495 
4.061,728.923 
3.858.705,905 

Dollars 
325.886.319 
362,189,112 
294.002,660 
344.761.296 
425,976,553 
482,438.006 
573,298,563 
601,176,159 
481,588.221 
558,803,012 
924,537,277 
1,261.703,532 
1.325.582.571 

Dollars 

78,829,379 

85.612-,408 

76,597,635 

83,509,838 

100.303,616 

121,736.604 

138.944.930 

146.514,635 

91,013,339 

144,128,681 

220,281,584 

311.893,023 

302.840.975 

DoUars 
128.591,905 
143.676,685 
129.852.286 
113,130,487 
124,859,916 
171,490,317 
191,832,602 
207,825,327 
176.402,751 
241.185.800 
470.481,930 
546.803.463 
603.063,877 

Dollars 
1,798.243.434 
1,923.426.205 
1,752,835.447 
1,728.198.645 
1,866.258.904 
2.092,526,746 
2,399,217.993 
2.484.018.292 
2,113,624.050 
3.554.670,847 
5.482.641.101 
6.233.512.597 
6.149.392.647 
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Products  of  the  Western  States 


In  creating  this  department  dealing  with  the  products 
of  the  three  j^eat  western  states  of  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  direct 
attention  to  one  important  feature.  The  extent  to  which 
the  products  figure  in  the  commerce  of  each  state  is 
shown,  in  most  cases,  by  compilations  which  have  not 
been  brought  forward  of  1917.  However,  the  importance 
of  the  information  does  not  rest  as  much  upon  the  periods 
represented  as  it  does  to  show  what  may  be  considered 
typical  of  the  average  yearly  production.  In  this  latter 
respect  the  totals  set  forth  accomplish  what  is  an  up  to 
the  minute  survey  of  the  products  which  contribute  so 
vitally  to  the  opulency  of  these  great  states  whose  western 
boundaries  are  washed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

State  of  Washington 

Washington's  great  wheat  crop  is  raised  chiefly  in  East- 
em  Washington  in  11  closely  grouped  counties  within  an 
area  almost  completely  encircled  by  river  systems.  The 
largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Columbia.  This  wheat  pro- 
ducing center  is  comprised  of  the  counties  of  Adams, 
Columbia,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Garfield,  Grant,  Lincoln, 
Whitman,  Walla  Walla  and  Spokane,  each  of  which  has  an 
annual  output  in  excess  of  a  million  bushels.  Whitman 
and  Lincoln  share  as  the  leading  producers,  the  1917 
harvest  in  each  amounting  to  more  than  5,000,000 
bushels.  The  barley  crop,  of  which  the  state  is  noted  as 
being  the  third  largest  producer  in  the  United  States, 
comes  principally  from  within  the  wheat  area,  Columbia, 
Garfield,  Lincoln  and  Whitman  leading  all  other  counties. 
The  oat-producing  lands  spread  over  a  much  larger  area, 
and  here  we  find  Skajit  county,  in  the  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict, surpassing  all  other  counties  save  Whitman.  Both 
have  a  yearly  yield  exceeding  2,000,000  bushels.  Corn  is 
grown  with  greatest  success  in  Chelan  and  Yakima,  both 
Eastern  Washington  counties  bordering  on  the  Cascade's 
eastern  slope.  Potatoes  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the 
state,  the  Yakima  potato,  known  far  and  wide,  excelling 
with  an  annual  production  of  2.159,300  bushels.  King 
county  has  a  potato  crop  of  over  800,000  bushels. 

Principal  Farm  Crops 

Com 

Production  Total  Farm 

Acreage.       (Bushels.)  Value. 

1916  38,000         1,406,000  $  1,406,000 

1917  41,000         1,517,000  2,458,000 

Wheat 

1916  1,590,000       37,635.000       53,818,000 

1917  1.855.000       29,218,000       56,391,000 

Oats 

1916  275,000       14,300,000         7,293,000 

1917  292,000       11.242,000         9,106,000 

Barley 

1916  165,000         6,814.000         5,724.000 

1917  170,000        4,930.000         5.670,000 

1916  7,3S)  102,000  113.000 

1917  7.000  89,000  156,000 

Potatoes 

1916  60,000         9,900,000        9,702,000 

1917  79,000         9.875,000        9.085.000 

Hay  (Tons.) 

1916  836,000        2,006.000       27,683.000 

1917  808,000         1.778,000       35,560.000 

Dairy  Products 
Just  as  the  country  l3ring  east  of  the  mountains  leads 
the  rest  of  the  state  as  a  grain-producing  center,  those 
counties  west  of  the  Cascades  constitute  the  great  dairy- 
ing region  of  Washington.  Spokane  county  is  the  one 
exception.    Dairy  farms  flourishing  in  King  County  sup- 


port 13  large  creameries,  supply  the  milk  that  enters  into 
the  product  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  condenseries, 
and  in  1917  brought  a  return  of  $3,873,634.78  in  butter  and 
milk  retailed.  Of  the  butter  manufactured  in  King  county 
creameries  in  the  same  year,  1.670,140  pounds  was  ex- 
ported. There  are  six  creameries  in  Snohomish  county, 
in  the  Puget  Sound  district,  and  six  in  Spokane,  Eastern 
Washington.  The  total  number  of  creameries  through- 
out the  state  was  111  in  1917.  The  cheese-making  indus- 
try is  carried  on  principally  in  Clarke,  Jefferson,  Pacific, 
and  Whatcom  counties,  all  in  Western  Washington.  The 
manufacture  of  condensed  milk  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  export  trade,  and  during  the  same  period,  of  the 
1,844,097  cases  produced  by  the  various  condenseries, 
1,427,949  were  exported.  Over  205,657,654  pounds  of  milk 
were  consumed  by  this  industry.  j^j^  jqj^ 

Condensed  milk  $6,252,893.00  $8,870,825.00 

Cheese    198,031.00  348,669.48 

Butter  5,833,818.26  6.499,606.43 

Milk  retailed  3,744,800.63  3,458.665.51 

Sweet  cream  retailed 3.355,247.30  1.035,809.69 

Washington  Fruit 
Yakima  and  Wenatchee  apples,  which  need  no  introduc- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  are  the  product  of 
valleys  of  the  same  name  which  comprise  the  richest 
fruit-producing  area  in  the  state.  Fruit-bearing  trees  of 
every  variety  known  to  the  state,  with  the  exception  of 
apricots,  thrive  under  the  highly  favorable  irrigation 
methods  employed  in  Yakima  county.  There  are  1,198,000 
apple  trees  in  the  Yakima  orchards,  151.008  pear  trees, 
234,4W  peach  trees,  34.750  plum  and  prune  trees,  and  6,750 
cherry  trees.  Spokane  has  1,066,700  trees,  but  533.300  of 
these  are  five  years  or  younger  and  have  not  yet  come  into 
bearing.  Less  than  500  trees  in  the  Yakima  district  are 
non-bearing,  according  to  the  census  taken  by  the  State 
Horticulturist  Klickitat  county,  on  the  Columbia  river, 
and  also  east  of  the  mountains,  grows  425,680  apple  trees 
under  dry  farming  conditions.  Most  of  these  are  in  bear- 
ing. The  third  largest  apple  district  is  found  in  Benton 
county,  in  the  same  section.  The  Benton  orchards  con- 
tain 456,000  trees.  Berries  and  soft  fruits,  of  which  straw- 
berries are  by  far  the  most  important,  are  grown  extensive- 
ly in  the  Western  Washington  districts.  Vashon  Island 
strawberries,  from  a  section  of  King  county,  are  prob- 
ably the  best  known.  According  to  the  nature  of  the 
smaller  fruits  they  are  mostly  raised  for  local  consump- 
tion. Berry  fields  in  the  Puyallup  district,  in  Pierce 
county,  cover  a  vast  area  and  are  mostly  of  the  bush 
variety.  They  not  only  supply  the  local  demands,  but 
great  quantities  are  preserved  by  the  several  large  can- 
neries in  that  vicinity.     ^^^^^^     Production 

(Bushels.)        Value. 

1916  14,858,000     $11,906,400 

1917  17.897,000       22,371,250 

Pears 

1916  551,000     523,450 

1917  595.000     684.250 

Peaches 

1916  415,000  398,400 

1917  504,000  504,000 

Commercial  Shipments  of  Vegetables 
Commercial  shipments  of  vegetables  take  in  many  varie- 
ties, with  potatoes  leading  in  volume.  The  principal  ship- 
ments include,  besides  potatoes,  onions,  egg  plant,  cab- 
bage, cucumbers,  celery,  rhubarb,  carrots  and  green  corn, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  nuts,  casabas.  asparagus,  ruta- 
bagas and  turnips.  The  following  figures  for  1915  repre- 
sent the  number  of  standard  size  packages. 

Potatoes   716,735 

Onions    189,930 

Egg  Plant  7.160 

Cabbage    38.860 

Cucumbers  33,475 
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Celery   9,300 

Rhubarb   45,849 

Carrots   23,600 

Green  Corn  4.800 

Other  vegetables 3,340 

Mixed  vegetables 127,150 

Nuts  23,000 

Casabas  900 

Asparagus    2,400 

Rutabagas,  Turnips 22.500 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  By-Products 
Over  34  million  pounds  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  34,496,517  pounds,  were  used  in  by- 
products during  the  year  1915.  Apples  and  prunes  were 
in  chief  use  as  by-products,  there  being  consumed  8,723,- 
289  pounds  of  apples,  and  16,306,110  pounds  of  prunes. 
Clark  county  in  South- Western  Washington  is  the  greatest 
prime  producer,  contributing  15,750,000  pounds  of  the  total 
noted  above.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  used,  and  the 
quantities  in  pounds,  were  as  follows: 

Apples    8,723,289 

Pears    591.607 

Peaches   235,290 

Cherries   632,238 

Grapes   30,102 

Apricots  251,835 

Strawberries    286,933 

Blackberries  3,299,950 

Raspberries  2,344,063 

Other  berries 1,729,523 

Beans   217,255 

Squash   218,926 

Cucumbers    1,580,000 

Cabbage  2,330,242 

Quince    2,154 

Prunes   16,306,110 

Tomatoes    3,717,000 

Livestock 
Climatic  conditions  of  the  state  are  extremely  favorable 
to  the  raising  of  livestock,  principally  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  milch  cows.  Probably  the  largest  bands  of 
sheep  are  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  Washington  dis- 
tricts, notably  in  the  Yakima  valley  district.  In  this  vicin- 
ity the  bands  of  sheep  pasture  in  the  foothills  during  the 
summer,  and  when  winter  settles  over  the  district  they  are 
taken  to  the  warmer  lowlands.  Sheep  raising  is  also  car- 
ried on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  San  Juan  Islands, 
in  Western  Washington.  Horses  and  mules  thrive  in  any 
part  of  the  state.  In  1914  there  were  a  total  of  11  large 
slaughtering  and  packing  establishments  operating  in 
Washington,  and  many  of  the  large  national  packing  com- 
panies have  branches  within  the  state.  Livestock  on  farms 
in  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 

Horses 
Number.    Av.  Price.        Value. 

1917  300,000       $98.00     $29,400,000 

1918  309,000         108.00       33,372,000 

Mules 

1917  19,000         111.00         2,109,000 

1918  19,000         117.00         2,223,000 

Cattle 
(Milch  Cows.) 

1917 263,000  59.50       15,648,000 

1918  266,000  70.00       18,620,000 

Other  Cattle 

1917  275,000  30.40         8,360,000 

1918  294,000  36.00       10,584,000 

Sheep 

1917  585,000  7.10         4,154,000 

1918  661,000  11.40         7,535,000 

Hogs 

1917  283,000  1120         3,141,000 

1918  283,000  20.00         5,660,000 

Fishing  Industry 
The  fishing  industry  in  Washington  occupies  an  impor- 
tant place.    Salmon  and  halibut  represent  about  75  per  cent 


of  the  returns  derived  from  this  industry.  Large  fish 
companies  operate  boats  and  traps,  and  maintain  a  num- 
ber of  canneries.  The  industry,  also  furnishes  a  liveli- 
hood to  great  ntunbers  of  individual  fishermen.  Salmon 
packs  and  fresh  salmon  yielded  over  $2,000,000  in  the 
1915-16  season.  Crabs,  shrimps,  clams  and  oysters  con- 
stitute the  balance  of  the  major  catches.  The  principal 
oyster  beds  are  maintained  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia,  the 
state  capital.  Dungeness  crabs  come  from  the  traps 
located  at  Dungeness,  Washington,  and  thereabouts,  and 
are  the  best  known  of  the  oUier  shell  foods.  The  by- 
products of  the  fishing  industry  include  oil,  fertilizer, 
sizing,  and  fish  meal.  The  following  totals  are  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1915,  and  the  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1916:  s^i^^„  Value. 

1915— Pounds   11,549,646       $  692,978.76 

1916-Pounds   11,841,820         1,220,965.88 

1915— Pack,  cases   1,306.241         6.029,892.78 

1916— Pack,  cases   1,097,411         5,269,504.60 

Clams 

1915— Canned,  cases  42,592  157,764.80 

1916— Canned,  cases  28,058  181,910.00 

1915— Fresh,  sacks  2,160  2,485.25 

1916~Fresh,  pounds  1,245,336  43,586.76 

Oysters 

1915— Native,  sacks   114,053  822.433.40 

1916— Native,  sacks   29,337  211,030.35 

1915— Eastern,  boxes  11,224  78,175.90 

1916-Eastern,  sacks 10,1 1 1  73,644.94 

Crabs 

1915— Dozen    88,561  52,615.52 

1916— Pounds   1,543,694  123,495.52 

Shrimps 

1915-Pounds   183,122  9,156.11 

191(^Pounds   105,167  15,775.05 

Minerals 

Washington's  annual  coal  output  has  averaged  3,000,000 
short  tons  for  the  16  years  ending  with  1916.  This  indus- 
try began  with  an  output  of  5,374  tons  in  1860,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  production  has  increased  steadily  year 
by  year.  The  vast  coal  deposits  still  contain  infinite  quan- 
tities, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  require  more 
than  5,000  years  to  exhaust  the  supply.  The  majority  of 
the  coal  fields  are  confined  to  Western  Washington,  al- 
though Kittitas  County,  in  Eastern  Washington,  carried  on 
the  greatest  development  in  1916,  increasing  its  output  from 
879,062  tons  in  1915,  to  1,316,993  tons  in  1916.  King  county 
is  the  next  greatest  producer.  Metal  mining  is  practically 
in  its  infancy,  and  gold,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  claims  are 
being  worked  in  many  different  parts  of  the  state.  Metals 
to  the  value  of  $2,289,285  were  extracted  in  1916,  and  it 
is  believed  that  tmder  proper  development  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  state  has.  illimitable  growth  ahead.  The 
lead  mines  were  pushed  with  the  greatest  vigor  in  the 
year  before  mentioned,  the  output  increasing  to  the  value 
of  about  $500,000.  Quantity. 

Coal  short  tons. 

1915  2,049,331 

1916  3.019,600 

Gold      Fine  ounces.         Value. 

1916  27,944.06        $557,655 

1917  23,816.17  492^4 

Silver 

1916    335,121  220.510 

1917  282,320  232.631 

Copper  Pounds. 

1916  2,645,022  650,675 

1917  2,199,518  600,468 

Lead 

1916  5,399,274         372.550 

1917  9788,687  841,914 

Zinc-Content 

1916  1,693,734         226,960 

1917  1,195,567  121,948 
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Lumber 

For  11  years  the  great  forests  of  Washington  have  held 
the  state  in  first  place  as  the  greatest  producer  of  rough 
lumber  in  the  United  States.  The  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  shingles  is  the  state's  leading  industry,  the  shingle 
output  alone  comprising  about  three-fifths  of  that  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Washington  has  the  largest 
shingle  mills  in  the  world.  With  one  exception,  the  state 
also  produces  more  laths  than  are  manufactured  anywhere 
else  in  the  country.  In  1914  there  were  821  industries  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  timber  products, 
and  91  establishments  turning  out  planing-mill  products, 
exclusive  of  the  planing  mills  connected  with  the  ipills. 
The  output  of  the  mills  represented  about  35  per  cent  of 
the  total  manufactures  of  the  state.  Douglas  fir  consti- 
tutes about  80  per  cent  of  the  annual  timber  production. 
The  other  principal  species  cut  are  Western  hemlock, 
Western  red  cedar,  spruce,  Western  pine,  larch,  Idaho 
pine,  white  fir  and  Lodgepole  pine.  The  greatest  timber 
growth  is  confined  to  Western  Washington,  principally  in 
the  Olympic  and  Cascade  mountains. 

Board  ft.  cut.  Value. 

1915  3,950,000,000       $41,814,078.00 

1916  4,492,997,000         53,159,502.00 

Products  of  Principal  Manufacturing  Industries 

In  1914  there  were  a  total  of  3,829  establishments  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing,  emplojang  78,448  persons.  The 
capital  represented  by  these  various  industries  amounted 
to  $277,715,262,  and  the  value  of  the  products  manufac- 
tured, at  $245,326,456.  The  principal  of  these  industries 
and  their  manufactures  appears  below,  but  in  passing  it 
will  be  well  to  mention  the  lesser  industries,  which  affords 
some  idea  of  the  varied  character  of  manufactories  at 
work  within  the  state.  There  are  manufactured  within 
the  state  the  following  products :  Agricultural  implements, 
artificial  limbs,  artificial  stones,  automobile  bodies  and 
parts,  awnings,  tents  and  sails,  belting  leather,  blank-books, 
boots  and  shoes,  boxes  and  cartons  (paper),  brass  and 
bronze,  brooms  (from  corn  broom),  canned  and  preserved 
fish,  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 
and  preserved  oysters,  carpets,  carriages,  wagons,  cars 
(steam  and  electric  railroad),  cement,  chemicals,  cleans- 
ing and  polishing  preparations,  clothing,  coffee  and  spice 
(roasting  and  grinding),  cooperage  and  wooden  goods, 
engines  (steam,  gas  and  water),  food  preparations,  fur 
goods,  gloves  and  mittens  ( leather  X  hosiery  and  knit 
goods,  iron  and  steel  forgings,  jewelry,  lime,  marble  and 
stone  work,  mattresses  and  spring  beds,  musical  instru- 
ments, pickles,  preserves,  spices,  rice  (cleaning  and  polish- 
ing), slaughtjering  and  meat  packing,  shoves  (hot-air 
furnaces  and  ranges),  tools,  trunks  and  valises,  wood 
turned  and  carved),  woolen  goods. 

The  products  of  the  principal  manufacturing  industries 
in  1914,  and  the  value  of  the  products  were  as  follows : 

Number  Value  of 
Establishments.       Product 

Brick,  tile  and  building  brick 71  $  3,354,983 

Butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk 101  11,807,897 

Canning  and  preserving  fish 48  7,634,076 

Copper,  tin,  sheet-iron  products 112  1,619,870 

Flour-mill,  grist-mill  products  100  23,665,382 

Foundry,  machine  shop  products 190  5,975,823 

Machine  shops   165  4,425,128 

Furniture  50  1,097,990 

Wood,  other  rattan  and  willow 29  811,144 

Ice,  manufactured   32  551,429 

Lumber,  timber  products 821  78,130,004 

Lumber,  planing  mill  products 91  4,595,765 

Mineral  and  soda  waters 63  513,478 

Patent  medicines,  compounds 28  199,678 

Saddlery,  harness  33  562,771 

Shipbuilding  64  ^3,101,446 

Tobacco,  cigars  115  563,246 

♦The  impetus  given  the  shipbuilding  industry  by  war 
orders  will  greatly  increase  this  sum,  so  these  figures  can- 
not be  taken  as  a  general  average. 


Stale  of  California 

Agriculture 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  State  is  shown  by  the 
following  tables,  giving  the  acreage  of  the  most  important 
crops  in  1862,  and  in  1917:  jg^  jg|7 

Indian  corn  17,339  75,000 

Wheat  361,351  375,000 

Oats   36,607  .  196,000 

Barley   223,217  1,330,000 

Potatoes   3,624  105,000 

Hay   250,000  2,400,000 

The  acreage  devoted  to  other  crops  in  1917,  as  com- 
pared to  1916,  was  as  follows:  j^j^  ^9^7 

Hops   8,391  9,967 

Celery   5,600  2,300 

Beans    157,825  453,195 

vStanding  Alfalfa  487,134  1,007,554 

Cotton   15,000  91,585 

Sugar  beets  101,000  140,138 

Rice  90,720 

Besides  this  increase  of  acreage  of  the  staple  crops, 
California  had  vines  and  fruit  trees  as  follows,  bearing 
and  not  bearing: 

Table  grapes  53,729  87,807 

Raisin  grapes  128,217  134,428 

Wine  grapes  160,573  165,669 

Citrus  Fruit 
The  season  of  1916-17  was  the  year  of  the  heaviest 
shipments  from  California  as  a  whole  and  a  year  of  good 
prices.  The  total  movement  of  citrus  fruits  as  produced 
in  California,  shipped  both  eastbound  and  locally, 
amounted  to  the  record  figure  of  54,361  cars.  The  value 
of  the  1916-17  fruit  crop  amounted  to  $45,000,000.  Grape- 
fruit, or  more  properly  pomelos,  are  a  material  factor  in 
the  citrus  culture  of  the  state,  but  statistics  regarding 
their  production  are  usually  included  in  the  orange  fig- 
ures. The  greatest  orant^e  crops  are  raised  in  Southern 
California.  The  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from  Cali- 
fornia in  1916-17,  as  compared  to  1915-16,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cars  Oranges.      Lemons. 

1915-16  38,034  7,200 

1916-17   46,447  7,914 

Lemon  Production 
The  young  non-bearing  acreage  in  California  is  almost 
as  great  as  the  present  bearing  acreage,  and  when  this 
comes  into  full  bearing  California  alone  will  produce  more 
lemons  than  the  United  States  and  Canada  now  consume. 
The  latest  available  acreage  figures  follow: 

Present  bearing  acreage  ^  21,946 

Present  non-bearing  acreage 18,573 

Total  lemon  acreage 40,519 

Present  normal  yield  (carloads)    8,000 

Present  normal  imports  (carloads)    6,000 

Deciduous  Fruit 
The  total  production  in  1917  can  onlv  be  approximated. 
The  three  leading  railroads  •report  shipments  of  24,425 
carloads.  In  the  table  below  the  figures  are  for  actual 
carloads,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  tons  in  a  car. 
The  minimum  fixed  by  the  railway  companies  is  13  tons 
to  a  carload,  but  a  carload  is  often  30  tons. 

Actual  Carloads         1916.  1917. 

Apricots  289^  403 

Cherries  164  330 

Grapes   9,722  13,746 

Peaches    1,909^  2,432 

Pears    3,701  4,798 

Plums 1,99854  2,651 

Sundry   10654  65 

Apples 

It  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission  that  there  are  39,602  bearing  and  22,950  non- 
bearing  apple  trees    in  the  state.     Statistics    from    the 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  show  the  total 
production  of  the  state  to  be  5,592,000  bushels.  The  esti- 
mated dried  apple  output  for  1917  amoimted  to  8,000  tons. 
Pajaro  Valley  is  the  most  important  apple  producing  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  in  1917,  1,409  carloads  of  one  thou- 
sand boxes  each  were  shipped  from  that  district  to  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  579  cars  approximating  800  boxes 
to  a  car,  were  shipped  outsid^  of  the  state.  The  Gold 
Ridge  or  Sebastopol  District  specializes  on  Gravensteins, 
to  which;  prolMibly,  three-fourths  of  the  non-bearing  acre- 
age is  planted.  This  apple  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
section  and  is  ready  for  shipment  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  earlier  than  the  same  variety  produced  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Shipments  in 
1917  were  as  follows: 

Green  apples 550  cars  or  330,000  boxes 

Dried  apples 3,200  tons 

The  Avocado 

While  the  raising  of  avocados  (alligator  pear)  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  it  promises  to  become  a  popular  industry 
in  the  state.  According  to  the  report  of  the  California 
Avocado  Association  there  are  approximately  25,000 
budded  trees  in  California  planted  in  orchard  form.  Of 
this  number  probably  15,000  are  of  what  would  be  con- 
sidered first  class  marketable  varieties.  The  better  known 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  bear  from  400  to  as 
hi^h  as  2,000  fruits  each,  which,  when  sold  at  the  current 
prices  of  50c  and  $1.00  each,  give  a  handsome  income.  At 
the  present  advanced  prices  an  income  of  $200  per  tree 
would  be  considered  ordinary.  The  seed  has  been  chiefly 
imported  from  Mexico,  but  native  grown  seed  is  rapidly 
increasing,  which  is  offsetting  conditions  which  have  re- 
cently rendered  the  importation  of  seed  impossible. 

Dates 

In  the  ten  years  in  which  the  date  crop  has  been  raised 
in  the  Coachdia  Valley  there  has  never  been  a  crop  failure, 
the  fruit  ripening  to  perfection  and  carrying  a  sugar  con- 
tent of  from  50  per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  which  insures  its 
keeping  indefinitely.  There  are  now  grown  in  Coachella 
Valley  about  40,000  imported  palms  and  nearly  one  million 
seedlings.  About  100,000  pedigreed  date  seeds  were 
planted  in  1918.  The  Deglet  Noor  palms  often  produce 
from  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  and  its  sugar  content  surpasses  the  same  variety 
grown  in  its  original  home  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara. 

Imperial  Valley  is  second  in  importance  in  this  indus- 
try. There  are  now  grown  in  Imperial  Valley  1,000  im- 
ported palms,  and  there  are  about  26,550  seedlings,  of 
which  about  1,090  are  in  bearing. 

Grapes,  Raisins  and  Wine 

The  principal  localities  in  the  state  from  which  table 
grapes  are  shipped  are  the  counties  of  Sacramento,  Placer, 
El  Dorado,  San  Joaquin,  Merced,  Madera,  Stanislaus, 
Fresno,  Kings,  Tulare,  San  Diego  and  Imperial.  During 
the  season  of  1917,  16,564  cars  of  grapes  were  shipped  to 
points  outside  the  state.  The  shipments  were  classified 
as  follows: 

Table  grapes  in  crated  form,  12,114  cars. 

Table  grapes  in  drums  and  kegs  packed  in  redwood 
sawdust,  450  cars. 

Wine  grapes  in  refrigerator  and  box  cars,  4,000  cars. 

The  total  bulk  of  table  grapes  produced  in  the  state  in 
1917  and  shipped  as  such  variety  was  174,514  tons,  repre- 
senting a  total  selling  figure  of  $17,500,000. 

The  crop  of  raisins  produced  in  California  is  tremend- 
ous. In  1917  it  exceeded  the  normal  production  about 
30,000  tons  and  the  best  estimate  of  the  entire  raisin  pro- 
duction aggregated  163,000  tons.  The  output  reached  the 
aggregate  selling  figure  of  about  $25,000,000,  and  Cali- 
fornia supplies  practically  the  entire  raisin  consumption  in 
the  United  States.  Fresno,  Kings  and  Tulare  counties 
raise  the  greatest  crops,  with  Fresno  yielding  a  total  of 
123,750  tons,  including  all  varieties. 

Wines  and  Brandy 
The  total  production  of  wine  in  the  state  for  the  vintage 
season  of  1917  was  approximately  36,600,000  gallons.  This 
production  was  less  than  the  production  of  1916  by  about 


5,500,000  gallons.  The  shortage  was  in  both  the  sweet  and 
dry  types  of  wine.  Sweet  wines  fell  short  of  the  1916 
production  by  over  2,500,000  gallons  and  the  dry  wine 
output  was  less  by  3,000,000  gallons.  The  totals  for  1916 
and  1917  were: 

Gallons         1916.  1917 

Dry  wines  23,000,000         3,027,892 

Brandy  20,020,000         5,042,836 

Sweet  wines  19,262,474       16,585,508 

To  produce  this  quantity  of  sweet  wine  it  required  the 
crushing  of  approximately  200,000  tons  of  grapes.  The 
grapes  required  to  produce  brandy  for  commercial  pur- 
poses used  prior  to  the  suspension  of  such  production  on 
October  4,  1917,  totaled  34,500  tons.  About  148,000  tons 
of  grapes  were  used  to  produce  the  dry  wines. 

In  1917  the  shipment  of  wine  out  of  California  by  sea 
in  bulk  amounted  to  2,091,951  gallons  valued  at  $980,615. 
With  the  exception  of  England  and  Denmark,  all  of  this 
wine  went  to  points  in  South  and  Central  America,  or 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific. 

Nuts 
The  1917  almond  crop  amounted  to  about  4,000  tons, 
which  was  by  far  the  heaviest  tonnage  of  almonds  pro- 
duced in  California.  The  crop  per  acre  was  exceedingly 
light  in  most  sections,  several  districts  reporting  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  increase  in  tonnage  is  due  to  the  many 
acres  of  young  orchards  now  coming  into  bearing.  Cali- 
fornia produces  all  of  the  almonds  grown  commercially  in 
the  United  States. 

Tons  1916.        1917. 

Almonds    3,400         4,000 

Walnuts  14,600        15,000 

The  production  of  so-called  English  walnuts  particularly 
in  the  counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles, 
Orange  and  Riverside,  has  become  one  of  the  important 
industries  of  the  state.  The  output  of  the  crop  of  un- 
shelled  walnuts  has  increased  from  15,096,887  pounds  in 
1907.  to  30,810,000  pounds  in  1917.  Five  years  ago  Cali- 
fornia shelled  walnuts  were  an  unknown  product.  It  has 
only  been  through  the  recent  development  and  perfection 
of  mechanical  appliances  for  shelling  the  walnuts  that 
this  growth  of  the  industry  has  been  made  possible.  Over 
1,500,000  pounds  of  shelled  walnuts  were  shipped  from  the 
state  in  the  1917  season. 

Olive   Industry 

Olive  culture  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruit  industries  in 
California.  The  first  grove  was  planted  in  San  Diego  in 
1769,  and  that  county  is  still  a  large  producer  of  olives 
and  olive  oil.  Each  year  shows  increased  plantings,  there 
now  being  TH  counties,  ranging  from  San  Diego  in  the 
south  to  Shasta  in  the  north,  in  which  there  are  more  than 
1,000  trees.  The  number  of  trees  in  the  spring  of  1917 
were  816,302  bearing  and  482.208  non-bearing.  Among  the 
largest  olive  groves  is  that  of  Sylmar  (near  Los  Angeles) 
with  1,200  acres  under  one  management,  and  a  2,000-acrc 
tract  near  Porterville.  The  three  largest  ripe  olive  pack- 
ing plants  in  the  world  are  located  in  Butte  county. 

Prunes 
Next  to  raisins,  prunes  are  most  important  in  the  list 
of  dried  fruits.  While  they  are  grown  commercially  in 
about  one-half  of  the  counties,  Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma 
counties  lead  in  production.  Santa  Clara  has  about  5,633,- 
900  bearing  trees,  and  467,000  non-bearing  trees,  and 
Sonoma  county,  395.570  bearing,  and  540,180  non-bearing 
trees.  The  value  of  the  1917  crop  is  roughly  estimated 
at  $10,000,000.  In  1916  the  total  production  was  78.000 
tons,  and  in  1917,  109,000  tons. 

Output  of  Cured  Fruits:  Tons 

1916.  1917. 

Apples    4,500  8,000 

Apricots   11,000  16,000 

Figs  9,000  8,600 

Peaches    30,000  38,000 

Prunes    78,000  109,000 

Raisins   132,000  157,000 

Sundry  3,000  4,000 
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Vegetable  Crops,  1917  Value. 

Beans,  bags 4,802,000  $37,712,800 

Sugar  beets,  tons 1,318,400  10,000,000 

Onions,  bags 1,300,000  2,600.000 

Potatoes.  Irish,  bushels 15.225,000  22.838,000 

Potatoes,  sweet,  crates 750,000  1,500,000 

Field  Crops:  Grain  Crops 
The  acreage  devoted  to  grain  (with  the  exception  of 
barley)  has  been  rapidly  falling  off  year  by  year  for  the 
reason  that  the  large  ranches  formerly  devoted  exclusively 
to  grain  have  been  rapidly  subdivided  and  planted  to  more 
profitable  crops.  California  is  the  leading  barley  produc- 
ing state  in  the  Union  with  the  production  in  1917  of  39,- 
150,000  bushels.  This  exceeds  the  next  highest  state  pro- 
duction by  1,350.000  bushels.  Wheat  follows  with  7,425,- 
000  bushels.  Oats  is  the  third  grain  in  importance  with 
6,860.000  bushels;  and  corn  fourth,  with  400,000  bushels. 

Bushels          1916.  1917. 

Wheat  (60  lbs.)   5.600,000  7,425,000 

Barley  (48  lbs.)   33,320,000  39,150,000 

Corn  (56  lbs) 2,048,000  2,400,000 

Oats  (32  lbs.)   6,500,000  6,860,000 

Rye  (601bs.)  104.000        

Wheat,  formerly  the  most  important  agricultural  product 
of  the  state,  has  gradually  given  place  to  barley.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  malting  qualities  of  California 
barley  give  it  a  ready  market  abroad.  Oats  are  raised, 
in  some  parts  of  the  state,  more  for  hay  than  threshing, 
while  corn  is  but  little  used  as  feed  for  work  animals. 
Barley  has  long  been  the  main  grain  feed,  but  of  late 
years  oats  have  come  into  use  to  quite  an  extent.  The 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  54.643 
centals  of  wheat.  890,782  centals  of  barley,  59,080  centals 
of  oats.  22,843  centals  of  corn  and  635.273  barrels  of  flour 
were  exported  by  water  from  San  Francisco  in  1917. 

Hay  and  Forage 

The  hay  crop  of  California  is  one  of  its  most  valuable 
agricultural  products.  The  census  returns  for  the  crop  of 
1909.  a  fair  year,  gave  the  yield  at  4.327.130  tons,  valued 
at  $42,187,215.  The  total  acreage  sown  to  hay  amounted  to 
2,400,000  acres  in  1917.  as  compared  with  4.375,000  in  1916. 
California  grain  cut  in  the  milk  is  highly  prized  for  hay 
and  is  sent  East  by  the  trainload  for  feeding  race  horses. 
Dairying  and  hog-raising  in  connection  with  alfalfa  grow- 
ing is  becoming  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  state 
on  account  of  the  small  initial  capital  required.  There 
were  1.007,554  acres  of  standing  alfalfa  in  1917,  and  the 
production  totaled  2.237,000  tons.  The  acreage  is  steadily 
increasing  and  five  cuttings  may  be  made  yearly  on  irri- 
gated land,  with  an  average  of  six  tons  per  acre. 

Beet  Sugar 
The  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  originated 
in  California  at  Alvarado  in  Alameda  county.  There  were 
154,700  acres  of  beets  planted  in  1917  and  1.318,400  short 
tons  of  beets  harvested.  Sugar  contents  of  beets  grown 
in  California  is  greater  than  in  any  other  state,  having  15.18 
per  cent.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  in  1917  was  re- 
ported as  reaching  4.157.181  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  and 
the  estimated  value  was  $29,308,126.  The  leading  beet 
sugar  counties  are  Orange,  26.000  acres ;  Monterey,  22,000 ; 
San  Joaquin,  15.000;  Ventura,  13,500;  San  Luis  C>bispo, 
\0f)00.  There  are  14  large  beet  sugar  factories  in  the 
state,  four  of  them  operating  in  Orange  county. 

Rice 

Among  the  potential  crops  of  the  state  none  has  ad- 
vanced with  such  sturdiness  as  rice.  In  1909,  through 
efforts  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Associa- 
tion, the  attention  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  directed  to  the  prospective  adaptability 
of  the  soils  of  the  great  interior  valleys  to  rice  culture. 
A  small  experimental  farm  produced  splendid  samples 
and  for  a  period  of  three  years  ever  increasing  and  more 
favorable  results  were  achieved  by  the  government  and 
private  parties,  until,  in  1912,  there  was  planted  in  the 
aggregate  1.30O  acres,  giving  a  yield  of  3.500,000  pounds. 


with  a  market  value  of  approximately  $75,000.  In  1917 
the  acreage  was  about  85,000,  yielding  an  average  in  excess 
of  30  sacks  of  100  pounds  each  to  the  acre,  with  a  mone- 
tary value  of  $11,000,000.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
duce earlier  maturing  varieties — ^varieties  that  may  be  har- 
vested before  the  early  rains  that  are  apt  to  occur  in  the 
first  days  of  December.  It  is  believed  that  one  new  rice, 
imported  from  Japan,  will  ripen  at  least  30  days  ahead  of 
the  regular  season,  and  about  8,000  acres  have  been  planted 
in  the  Glenn  and  Butte  sections  to  this  variety.  There 
are  also  some  of  the  more  fancy  brands  being  tried  out 
Twelve  large  rice  mills  have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of  the 
successful  cultivation. 

Fibres:  Cotton 
The  growing  of  cotton  in  California  is  not  a  new  in- 
dustry so  far  as  Imperial  Valley  is  concerned,  but  the 
movement  commenced  at  Fresno.  It  is  believed  by  cotton 
experts  that  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Valleys  have 
the  lands  and  climatic  conditions  that  will  place  cotton  in 
the  same  category  as  rice.  An  authority  on  crop  produc- 
tion states  that  San  Joaquin  Valley  within  the  next  five 
years  will  be  producing  $10,000,000  worth  of  cotton.  There 
were  117,000  acres  planted  to  cotton  for  the  season  of 
1917.  This  is  more  than  double  the  acreage  of  1916.  which 
amounted  to  52,000  acres,  while  that  of  1915  was  but 
39,000  acres.  Yield  per  acre  for  the  1917  season  showed 
a  decided  decrease,  the  figures  giving  an  average  of  275 
pounds  per  acre,  compared  to  400  pounds  per  acre  in  the 
year  previous.  While  the  yield  per  acre  is  diminishing, 
it  is  still  higher  than  any  other  state.  Louisiana  ranl^ 
second  with  218  pounds  per  acre.  The  total  production 
for  1917  amounted  to  67,000  bales  as  against  44,000  bales 
for  1916  The  total  farm  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
$9,380,000,  and  in  1916,  $4,362,000. 

Wool,  Flax  and  Hemp 

The  state  is  credited  with  the  production  of  1,850,000 
fleeces,  at  an  average  weight  of  6.3  pounds  each,  making 
a  total  of  11,600.000  pounds  for  1917.  The  crop  was  valued 
at  $5,475,200.  The  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  has  lately 
received  an  impetus  in  several  localities  which  promises 
important  developments.  The  soil  in  some  places  along 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  is  suitable  for 
producing  a  fine  quality  of  hemp.  The  hemp  is  manu- 
factured into  twine  of  various  kinds  in  mills  situated  in 
the  port  of  Oakland.  California  claims  that  its  hemp  is 
of  a  better  quality  than  grown  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world. 
When  properly  handled  after  harvesting,  it  produces  from 
1,500  to  1.800  pounds  per  acre  of  long,  clean,  sUky  fibre. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  crops  to  grow,  requiring 
nothing  except  preparation  of  the  soil  and  seeding,  no 
cultivation  being  necessary.  The  harvesting  is  a  simple 
matter  and  the  machinery  required  for  turning  out  a  ton 
of  fibre  a  day  is  not  expensive  and  can  be  operated  by 
two  men. 

Silk 

Climatic  conditions  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  silk  worms,  although  this  industry  has  not  yet  been 
placed  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  season  of  production 
extends  over  a  period  of  6  or  8  months,  while  in  Europe 
it  lasts  only  as  many  weeks.  Government  authorities  have 
made  favorable  reports  on  California  silk,  stating  it  was 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  fabrics  and  was 
not  excelled  by  the  European  product. 

Hop  Industry 

The  hop  acreage,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
varies  greatly  from  year  to  year;  if  a  partial  failure  of 
the  crop  elsewhere  sends  the  price  skyward,  the  following 
year  brings  large  plantings.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
acreage  is  fairly  consistent.  The  latest  reports  give  the 
total  acreage  of  hops  in  1917  as  9,967.  ten  counties  being 
listed.  The  principal  fields  are  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
where  a  failure  has  never  been  known  and  where  the 
quality  of  the  hops  closely  matches  that  of  the  New  York 
and  European  varieties.  The  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  this  industry: 

Bales.         Pounds. 

1916   116,500       22.277,500 

1917   85.000       15.300,000 
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Brewing  Industry 

The  number  of  breweries  operating  in  the  state  is  ap- 
proximately 60,  representing  an  investment  aggregating 
$50,000,000.  In  1917  the  breweries  manufactured  1,542,000 
barrels  of  beer,  being  an  increase  of  200,000  barrels  over 
the  preceding  year.  During  this  same  period  the  breweries 
consumed  80,000,000  pounds  of  barley,  21,000,000  pounds  of 
rice,  and  1,079,000  pounds  of  hops. 
Dairy  Industry 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  alfalfa  grows  the  year  round, 
yielding  from  9  to  10  tons  per  acre,  California  is  becom- 
ing one  of  tile  leading  dairy  states  in  the  Union.  While 
the  production  of  butter  in  1917  showed  a  marked  decrease, 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production  of 
cheese,  the  total  output  for  1917  amounting  to  9,236,663 
pounds  as  against  7,745,124  pounds  for  1916.  Santa  Clara 
led  all  other  counties  with  1,567,305  pounds;  Monterey 
was  second  with  1,336,727  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the 
cheese  output  amounted  to  $1,827,012,  The  total  value  of 
all  dairy  products  in  1917  was  $48,235,107,  and  in  1916, 
$40,310,105.  The  annual  value  of  dairy  products  for  1916 
and  1917  was:         pounds  and  Value 

Butter —  Pounds  Value 

1916  70,030,174       $19,181,264 

1917  68,373.021         25,345.879 

Cheese — 

1916  7,745.124  1,203,592 

1917  9,236,663  1,827,012 

Condensed,  evaporated  and  pow- 
dered milk — 

1916  18,610,226  1,488,818 

1917  25,631,560  2,771,654 

Casein — 

1916  1,864,317  186.431 

1917 3,603,750  540.562 

1916.  1917. 

Market  milk  and  ice  cream $14,000,000       $14,500,000 

Calves  produced  on  dairies 3,000,000  2,500,000 

Skimmilk  and  Buttermilk 1,750,000  1,250.000 

Goat  Milk 

California  boasts  of  having  the  first  and  only  evaporated 
goat  milk  plant  in  the  world.  The  industry  is  less  than 
two  years  old  and  today  supplies  goat  milk  in  cans  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  demand  far  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. The  operating  company  owns  the  largest  herd  of 
goats  in  America— approximately  6.000  Head. 
Hogs 

In  a  report  issued  February  1,  1918,  there  were  974,000 
hogs  in  the  state  as  against  994,000  at  the  same  date  in 
1917;  while  the  number  had  decreased  materially,  the 
value  showed  a  marked  increase  due  to  advanced  prices 
commanded.  Livestock 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  farm 
animals  for  the  years  of  1916  and  1917,  as  well  as  the 
average  price  for.  each  period : 

Horses 

Number.  Av.  Price.  Value. 

1916  468,000  $97.00  $45,396,000 

1917  468,000  98.00  45,864,000 

Mules 

1916  70,000  116.00  8,120,000 

1917  66,000  115.00  7,590,000 

Milch  Cows 

1916  591,000  67.00  39,597,000 

1917  597,000  72.50  43,282,000 

Other  Cattle 

1916  1,636,000  38.10  62,332,000 

1917  1,701,000  42.10  71,612,000 

Sheep 

1916  2,524.000  6.70  16.911.000 

1917  2,776,000  11.30  31,369,000 

Hogs 

1916  994,000  10.10  10,039,000 

1917  974,000  17.50  17,045,000 


Honey 

According  to  the  thirteenth  United  States  Census,  Cali- 
fornia is  the  banner  honey-producing  state  of  the  Union, 
the  output  being  three  times  as  great  as  her  nearest  com- 
petitor, Texas. 

The  total  honey  crop  for  the  state  for  1917  was  296 
carloads,  or  a  total  of  8,900,000  poimds.  Of  this  amount 
280  carloads  were  extracted  honey,  and  16  carloads  were 
comb  honey,  the  aggregate  value  amounting  to  $952,200. 
If  the  value  of  beeswax  and  queen-bees  sold,  were  added 
to  this  figure,  it  would  total  $1,000,000  of  bee  products  for 
1917.  The  great  bulk  of  the  commercial  product  comes 
from  the  southern  counties  and  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  About  four-fifths  of  the  honey  produced  in  the 
state  is  of  first  and  second  quality,  being  produced  princi- 
pally from  the  sages,  alfalfa,  oranges,  wild  buckwheat,  wild 
alfalfa  and  other  honey  plants. 

Lumber  Industry 

It  is  estimated  that  the  California  forests  contain  about 
109,000,000,000  feet  of  timber,  largely  pine,  fir  and  cedar, 
having  an  estimated  value  of  $225,000,000.  About  75,000,- 
000  feet  of  this  timber  is  cut  annually  to  fill  the  normal 
demand.  California  Redwood  leads  in  the  lumber  produc- 
tion. It  produces  40  to  75  per  cent  of  "clear  lumber."  The 
redwood  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  is  indigenous  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
wood  takes  a  distinct  and  beautiful  finish,  which  makes 
it  valuable  for  interior  use  of  all  kinds.  Being  free  from 
resin,  it  is  especially  resistant  to  fires  and  decay,  making 
it  especially  valuable  for  siding,  shingles  and  wherever 
exposed  to  moisture.  The  redwood  belt  extends  from  the 
California-Oregon  line  southerly  along  the  coast  about  240 
miles,  a  narrow  belt  10  to  30  miles  wide;  on  the  west  is 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  the  cast  the  divide  of  the  low 
Coast  Range. 

The  annual  shipments  of  redwood  from  the  California 
mills  north  of  San  Francisco  bay  amounted  to  406,340,000 
feet  in  1916,  and  487,458,000  feet  in  1917.  To  tiiis  cut  may 
be  added  approximately  100,000,000  feet  going  into  shin- 
gles, shakes,  split  ties,  posts,  pickets,  etc.,  and  at  least  25,- 
000,000  feet  manufactured  south  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  are  the  home  of  the  pine.  The 
total  area  of  merchantable  pine  timber  is  approximately 
8,000  square  miles.  The  most  valuable  trees  are  the  sugar 
pine,  the  white  pine,  and  the  Jeffrey  pine.  Other  valuable 
trees  in  these  forests  are  Douglas  fir,  white  fir,  spruce, 
cedar  and  Western  hemlock. 

Mineral  Industry 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  values  of 
the  several  more  important  minerals  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  year  1916  and  1917: 

1916.  1917. 

Borax   $  1,670,000  $  2,500,000 

Brick  and  tile 1,600,000  2,000,000 

Cement  6,100,000  6.000,000 

Copper   17,000,000  15,000,000 

Gold    22,500,000  21,000,000 

Lead   1,000,000  2,000,000 

Natural  gas   1,800,000  3,000,000 

Petroleum   49,000,000  73,000,000 

e'uicksilver   2,500,000  2,200,000 

ilver   1,400,000  1,700,000 

Stone,  miscellaneous  5.100,000  4,000,000 

Tungsten  concentrates   4,000.000  3.000,000 

Zinc  2,000,000  1,000.000 

The  total  value  of  all  minerals  extracted  in  1916  was 
$119,065,400,  and  in  1917,  tiie  value  increased  to  $144,- 
239,000. 

Petrolexim 

The  petroleum  output  shows  an  increase  from  over 
$57,000,000  in  1916,  to  approximately  $73,000,000  in  1917. 
This  is  attributed  to  a  number  of  causes.  Production  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  new  developments 
were  curtailed  because  of  the  Federal  Government's  suits 
in  the  Kern  county  fields.  The  yield  during  1917  increased 
about  7,000,000  barrels,  and  the  price  per  barrel  averaged 
at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  in  1916  The  producing 
wells  increased  7,333  in  number.     The  amount  of  oil  in 
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storage  decreased  from  57,147,051  barrels  in  January  to 
44,036,190  barrels  in  December.  There  were  90,^,557 
barrels  produced  in  1916,  and  97,267332  produced  in  the 
year  following.  The  number  of  fields  in  California  is 
eleven.  Fisheries 

Both  the  interior  and  the  coastal  waters  of  California 
abound  in  food  and  game  fish.  There  are  about  165  spe- 
cies of  cold-water  fauna  whose  proper  home  is  north  of 
Point  Concepcion,  and  117  species  of  semi-tropical  fauna 
found  south  of  Point  Concepcion,  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  cold  currents  of  the  north.  Of  these,  133  varieties  of 
food  fish  are  found  in  the  San  Francisco  markets,  includ- 
ing oysters  and  shell  fish.  Over-fishing  and  destruction 
of  spawning  beds  through  lumbering  and  placer  mining 
has  caused,  a  steady  decrease  in  the  supply  of  salmon  in 
the  Sacramento  basin.  Re-stocking  of  the  Sacramento 
river  is  proceeding  and  the  number  of  salmon  is  again 
on  the  increase,  but  they  are  mostly  marketed  as  fresh 
fish. 

State  of  Oregon 

The  vast  potentialities  of  Oregon's  agricultural  in- 
dustry may  be  best  measured  by  comparing  the  present 
5,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  with  the  16,000,000  acres 
of  uncultivated  tillable  land,  and  the  some  4,000,000 
acres  of  logged-off  and  burned-over  lands  suitable  for 
farming  and  pasturage.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
land  being  continually  cleared  off  by  the  extensive 
timber  operations  carried  on  within  the  state. 

Oregon  is  a  semi-arid  state,  and  while  there  is  a 
bountiful  rainfall  in  the  river  valley  west  of  the  Cascade 
mountains,  the  precipitation  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
mountains  is  extremely  light,  and  necessitates  the  carry- 
ing on  of  great  irrigation  projects.  There  are  about 
3,500,000  acres  of  land  susceptible  to  irrigation,  with 
measured  water  facilities  for  the  irrigation  of  at  least 
4,000,000  acres.  Irrigation  was  begun  in  Oregon  many 
years  ago,  but  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  aid  from  the 
Government,  there  has  been  brought  under  irrigation 
only  about  1,000,000  acres.  The  larger  projects  are 
located  in  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon,  as  far  south 
as  the  California  line.  In  the  Willamette  Valley,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
there  are  about  2,000,000  acres  which  may  be  irrigated 
for  intensive  farming  purposes.  Private  interests  have 
expended  several  millions  of  dollars  in  reclamation  by 
irrigation.  Outside  the  Willamette  Valley,  reclamation 
by  drainage  has  been  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  and 
there  are  several  million  acres  of  swamp  and  low  lands 
susceptible  to  such  development.  The  total  water 
supply  from  the  streams  of  Eastern  and  Central  Oregon 
capable  for  utilization  by  irrigation  is  6,677,000  acre-feet, 
an  amount  sufficient  to  bring  under  production  3,000,000 
acres  of  rich  desert  land.  The  total  acre-feet  of  water 
available  for  irrigation  in  Western  Oregon  is  2,360,000, 
sufficient  for  irrigating  1,000,000  acres.  The  population 
of  Oregon  is  approximately  1,000,000  and  irrigation  ex- 
perts estimate  that  if  all  the  land  in  Oregon  capable  of 
irrigation  was  brought  into  production,  it  would  enable 
the  state  to  support  a  population  of  25,000,000. 

Leading  Industries 

The  principal  manufacturing  industries  in  1914,  de- 
pendent to  a  large  extent  upon  the  raw  materials  drawn 
from  the  state  itself,  were  as  follows: 


Industries 


No. 


Lumber   and    timber 526 

Flour-mill,    gristmill 95 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing. ...  14 

Butter,  Cheese,  Condensed  milk...  118 

Canning  and  preserving 71 

Woolen  goods 7 

Furniture    21 

Leather  goods 48 

Food    preparations 18 

Brick  and  tile,  etc 42 

Marble  and  stone  work 24 

Shipbuilding    20 


Value  of 

Products 

$30,920,407 

11,192,573 

7,486,920 

6,567,949 

4,738,067 

1,701,587 

1,335,380 

1,075,016 

877,544 

521,368 

346,127 

332,074 


Other  products  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of  those 
appearing  in  the  foregoing  table,  are  as  follows:  agri- 
cultural implements,  automobile  bodies  and  parts,  awn- 
ings, tents  and  sails,  baskets,  and  rattan  and  willow 
ware,  boxes  and  cartons  (paper),  brass  and  bronze 
products,  brooms,  cars  (electric  and  steam),  coffee 
(roasting  and  grinding),  hogsheads  and  barrels,  copper, 
tin  and  sheet  iron  products,  flavoring  extracts,  fur 
goods,  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  glass  (cutting,  staining, 
and  ornamenting),  ice,  jewelery,  lime,  liquors  (malt), 
mattresses  and  spring  beds,  mineral  and  soda  waters, 
musical  instruments,  optical  goods,  paints,  patent  medi- 
cines and  compounds,  paving  materials,  saddlery  and 
harness,  stoves  (hot-air  furnaces  and  ranges),  structural 
ironwork,  tobacco  (cigars),  vinegar  and  cider,  wire- 
worlc,  wood  (turned  and  carved),  woolen  goods. 

Agriculture 
The  wheat,  oat,  barley,  corn,  and  hay  crops  in  the 
state  during  the  year  of  1918,  yielcfed  an  aggregate  of 
$74,050,000,  establishing  a  record.  Wheat,  the  leading 
crop,  brought  a  return  of  $37,000,000.  The  hay  crop 
netted  the  next  largest  sum,  with  a  value  of  $24,000,000. 
The  season's  production  of  these  crops  was  as  follows: 

Wheat    $37,000,000 

Oats  8,100,000 

Barley   2,750,000 

Corn 2,200,000 

Hay   : 24,000,000 

Totkl \ $74,050,000 

Sugar  beets,  hops,  potatoes,  and  flax-seed  may  also 
be  classed  as  important  crops.  Climatic  conditions  are 
very  favorable  to  the  fruit-grrowing  industry,  and  some 
well-known  varities  of  orchard  products  are  grown 
within  the  state.  The  principal  fruits  are  plums,  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries  which  net- 
ted the  growers  $20,216,(JOO  in  1918.  Besides  the  fresh 
.fruits  marketed,  a  considerable  amount  were  preserved, 
the  canning  of  fruits  amounting  to  $2,212,412  in  1914. 
Dried  prunes  to  the  extent  of  12,621,817  pounds, 
valued  at  $822,837  were  prepared  during  the  same  periods 
In  1918  the  vegetable  crop  of  the  state  aggregated 
$36,055,000,  and  hops,  $450,000. 

The  following  statistics,  grouped  in  five-year  periods, 
show  the  receipts  at  Portland  of  the 'various  products  of 
the  state's  agricultural  industry.  Portland  being  the  prin- 
cipal center  of  distribution  for  the  commerce  of  the  state, 
these  figures  are  indicative  of  the  extent  of  production. 
■  The  grain  receipts  of  Portland  from  July  1,  1918,  to 
December  31,  1918,  were: 

Wheat    5,716 

Barley    782 

Flour    : 1,490 

Oats 554 

Hay 2,080 

A  total  of  14,609  carloads  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  flour 
and  hay  were  received  at  Portland  in  the  year  1918,  a 
gain  of  2,027  cars  over  the  1917  receipts.  The  wheat  move- 
ments from  the  interior  to  Portland  was  heavy  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year,  but  very  little  came  by  way  of 
Portland,  as  practically  all  of  the  surplus  of  the  1917  crop 
moved  from  the  wheat  fields  eastward,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  Portland's  wheat  receipts  in  bushels 
for  the  past  five  years  were: 

Year.  Bushels. 

1918  7,789,600 

1917  8,845,400 

1916  6,871,800 

1915  17,759,300 

1914  29,695,900 

Barley 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  btirley  receipts  in  1918 
over  the  previous  year.  In  1917  there  was  a  strong  East- 
ern demand  for  the  big  crop  in  the  Northwest  and  the 
bulk  of  barley  moved  in  that  direction.  Portland's  re- 
ceipts of  barley  compared  as  follows: 
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Year.  Tons. 

1918  40^5 

1917  8,560 

1916  15,540 

1915  69,055 

1914  97,020 

Oats 

The  oats  movement  to  tide  water  was  limited  by  the 
lighter    crop   available.     Receipts    in    the   past    five   years 
were: 
Year.  Tons. 

1918  34,400 

1917  45,025 

1916  43,600 

1915  37,725 

1914  41,200 

Flour 
The  export  demand  for  flour  has  brought  in  the  surplus 
output  of  interior  mills  and  in  the  case  of  wheat-flour  re- 
ceipts will  continue  large  until  the  1918  wheat  crop  is  dis- 
posed of.    Five  years*  receipts  have  been : 
Year.  Barrels. 

1918  992,800 

1917 460,800 

1916 782,800 

1915 566,400 

1914 1,130,800 

Hay 

Receipts  of  hay  during  the  1918  period  were  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Portland  hay  receipts  in  the 
past  five  years  were : 

Year.  Tons. 

1918 72,200 

1917  52,540 

1916  50,520 

1915  ; 45,020 

1914  56,040 

The  movement  of  grain,  flour  and  hay  to  Portland,  in 

carloads,   in   recent  years  was  reported  by  the   Portland 

Merchants'  Exchange  as  follows: 

Year  Wheat     Barley     Flour        Oats        Hay 

1918    5.992        1,149       2,482       1,376       3,610 

1917    6,758  244        1,152        1,801        2,627 

1916    5,286  444        1,957        1,744       2,526 

1915    13,661        1,973        1,416        1,429       2,251 

1914    22,843        2,772       2,827       2,448       2,802 

Flour  and  Grist  Mills 
This  industry  is  second  in  importance  in  the  state.  The 
total  value  of  the  products  was  $11,192,573  in  1914,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  $2,000,000  as  compared  with  the  re- 
turns for  1909.  Wheat  flour  comprised  69.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  products  in  1914,  and  67.7  per  cent  in 
1909.  and  increased  in  production  for  the  five-year  period 
431,053  barrels,  or  31.7  per  cent,  and  in  value  $1,733,774, 
or  28.8  per  cent.  There  were  a  total  of  95  establishments 
in  1914,  equipped  with  a  total  of  481  stands  of  rolls,  53 
runs  of  stone,  and  66  attrition  mills.  Four  establishments 
manufactured  sacks.  The  products  and  their  value  for 
the  1914  period  follow: 

Wheat  Flour 

Barrels    1.791,334 

Value   $7,749,619 

Rye  Flour 

Barrels    4,127 

Value    $     16,220 

Barley  Meal 

Pounds    1,836,918 

Value   $     34,806 

Com  Meal  and  Com  Flour 

Barrels    2,867 

Value   $     14,050 

Bran  and  Middlings 

Tons    51,758 

Value    $1,185,918 


Feed  and  Offal 

Tons    71254 

Value   $1,892,079 

Breakfast  Foods 

Pounds    5,396,437 

Value   $   188,715 

Timber  Industry 
Oregon  ranks  sixth  among  the  timber  producing  states 
of  the  Union.  In  1916  the  forest  area  was  estimated  at 
13,100,000  acres.  In  1914  there  were  526  establishments 
associated  with  the  industry,  furnishing  employment  to 
more  than  13,000  persons.  The  timber  products  were 
valued  at  $30,^0,000,  and  the  value  added  by  manufacture 
reached  $16,521,419.  This  industry,  which  leads  all  others, 
embraces  logging  camps,  sawmills,  planing  mills,  wooden 
box  factories,  and  the  manufacture  of  window  and  door 
screens.  From  1909  to  1914,  while  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments fell  off  by  187,  and  the  number  of  wage-earners 
engaged  decreased  1,178,  the  value  of  the  products  in- 
creased $720,550,  due,  of  course,  to  the  higher  prices  com- 
manded by  lumber  and  commodities.  The  decline  in  the 
number  of  enterprises  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  the  larger  mills  absorbed  the  smaller  ones. 

Butter,  Cheese,  Condensed  Milk 
This  is  a  comparatively  new  industry  in  Oregon.  Its 
growth  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  in  1899  only  12 
establishments  were  reported  as  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk,  while  in  1914 
the  number  had  increased  to  118  establishments,  reporting 
a  total  product  of  $6,567,949.  The  production  of  butter 
increased  during  the  decade  by  6,102,338  pounds,  or  120.1 
per  cent.  The  quantity  of  cheese  manufactured  increased 
during  the  same  period  by  4,059,165  pounds,  or  180  per 
cent.  The  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk 
from  1909  to  1914  was  1,368,477  pounds,  or  6.3  per  cent 
Butter  constituted  50.3  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
product  for  1914  for  the  industry  as  a  whole ;  cheese,  14.5 
per  cent,  and  condensed  milk,  2X2  per  cent  The  total 
production  of  butter  in  1914  was  11,182,937  pounds,  and  of 
this,  66.8  per  cent  was  put  up  in  print  or  rolls.  The  manu- 
facture of  cheese  and  condensed  milk  is  practically  con- 
fined to  that  of  "full-cream  cheese"  and  unsweetened  and 
evaporated  milk.  The  cheese  production  in  1914,  includ- 
in;?  all  kinds,  aggregated  $1,912,955,  and  that  of  condensed 
and  evaporated  milk,  $1,392,698. 

Slaughtering  and  Meat  Packing 

In  1914  there  were  a  total  of  14  establishments  engaged  in 
slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  the  products  consumed  by 
this  industry  being  valued  at  $7,486,920,  and  including 
fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton  and  lamb,  pork  and  other  fresh 
meat,  pork  (pickled),  sausage,  lard,  hides  and  pelts.  Beef 
and  pork  are  the  principal  products.  The  lesser  products 
include  pickled  beef  and  other  cured,  meat  puddlings, 
scrapple,  lard  compounds  and  substitutes,  tallow,  soap 
stock,  sausage  casings,  fertilizer  materials,  glue  and  wool. 

Livestock 

The  raising  of  livestock  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
the  industry  was  valued  at  $103,170,000  in  1918.  The  num- 
ber of  animals  on  the  farms  during  the  same  year  were  as 
follows : 

Horses    309,000 

Milch   cows    227,000 

Other  cattle   683,000 

Sheep    2,448,000 

Swine    309,000 

As  shown  in  the  table  above,  there  were  over  2,000,000 
head  of  sheep  in  the  state  during  1918.  The  wool  dip- 
pings in  the  same  year  yielded  $10,000,000. 

Fisheries 

Salmon,  halibut,  sturgeon,  oysters  and  clams  are  the 
principal  products  of  the  fisheries.  During  1914  the  value 
of  canned  fish  products  formed  60.4  per  cent  of  the  out- 
put of  the  canning  industry  which  flourishes  in  the  state. 
Canned  fish,  clams,  etc.,  produced  in  this  same  year  to- 
taled $2,366,075,  and  salmon,  in  cases,  $2,314,771.  There 
were  prepared  3,672,277  pounds  of  salted  fish,  with  a  value 
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of  $473,000,  and  smoked  or  dried  fish  to  the  amount  of 
189,920  pounds,  valued  at  $21,507.  In  1918  the  salmon  out- 
put was  valued  at  $7,000,000. 

Mining 

The  state  possesses  many  varieties  of  minerals,  but  the 
returns  derived  from  this  industry  as  yet  are  not  large. 
The  deposits  which  have  been  developed  to  the  greatest 
extent  are  those  of  gold,  copper,  and  coal.  The  total 
mineral  output  in  1915,  which  includes  besides  the  minerals 
before  mentioned,  granite  and  building  stone,  gems,  co- 
balt, lead,  gypsum,  and  platinum,  amounted  to  $3,656,545, 
an  increase  of  over  $300,000  as  compared  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  year  previous.  Production  of  the  leading  minerals 
in  1916  were  as  follows:  Copper,  3,581,886  pounds,  value, 
$881,144;  coal,  39,231  short  tons,  value,  $11,240;  gold,  92,- 
017  fine  ounces,  value.  $152,223. 

Canning  and  Preserving 

This  is  one  of  the  important  and  distinctive  industries 
of  Oregon.  The  increase  in  value  of  products  from  1909 
to  1914  was  $1,531,007,  or  47.7  per  cent,  and  from  1904  to 
1909,  $295,696,  or  102  per  cent.  The  products  of  the  in- 
dustry may  be  divided  into  seven  general  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: Canned  vegetables,  canned  fruits,  dried  fruits, 
canned  fish,  dams,  etc.,  salted  fish,  smoked  and  dried  fish, 
and  all  other  products,  the  latter  classification  including 
pickles,  preserves,  and  sauces.  The  value  of  canned  vege- 
tables formed  only  six-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  products  for  the  industry  in  1914,  1.5  per  cent  in 
1909,  and  1  per  cent  in  1904;  that  of  canned  fruits,  11.4 
per  cent  in  1914,  5.5  per  cent  in  1909,  and  7.4  per  cent  in 
1904;  that  of  dried  fruits,  17.9  per  cent  in  1914,  14.7  per 
cent  in  1909,  and  1.1  per  cent  in  1904;  that  of  fish  prod- 
ucts. 60.4  per  cent  in  1914,  65.6  per  cent  in  1909.  and  81.9 
per  cent  in  1904;  and  that  of  all  other  products,  9.7  per 
cent  in  1914,  12.6  per  cent  in  1909,  an(?  S.6  pe*  cent  in 
1904. 


TONNAGE  EXPLAINED 

Prepared  by  U.  S.  Shipping  Board 

There  are  five  kinds  of  tonnage  in  use  in  the  shipping 
business.  They  are  deadweight  tonnage,  cargo  tonnage, 
gross,  net,  and  displacement  tonnages. 

1.  Deadweight  tonnage  expresses  the  number  of  tons 
of  2,240  pounds  that  a  vessel  can  transport  of  cargo, 
stores,  and  bunker  fuel.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  tons  of  water  a  vessel  displaces  "light"  and 
the  number  of  tons  it  displaces  when  submerged  to  the 
"load  water  line."  Deadweight  tonnage  is  used  inter- 
changeably with  deadweight  carrying  capacity.  A  vessel's 
capacity  for  weight  cargo  is  less  than  its  total  deadweight 
tonnage. 

2.  Cargo  Tonnage  is  either  "weight"  or  "measurement." 
The  weight  ton  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  coun- 
tries is  the  English  long  or  gross  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 
In  France  and  other  countries  having  the  metric  system, 
a  weight  ton  is  2,204.6  pounds.  A  "measurement"  ton  is 
usually  40  cubic  feet,  but  in  some  instances  a  larger  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  is  taken  for  a  ton.  Most  ocean  package 
freight  is  taken  at  weight  or  measurement  (W/M),  ship's 
option. 

3.  Gross  Tonnage  applies  to  vessels,  not  to  cargo.  It 
is  determined  by  dividing  by  100  the  contents,  in  cubic 
feet,  of  the  vessel's  closed-in  spaces.  A  vessel  ton  is 
100  cubic  feet.  The  register  of  a  vessel  states  both  gross 
and  net  tonnage. 

4.  Net  Tonnage  is  a  vessel's  gross  tonnage  minus  de- 
ductions of  a  space  occupied  by  accommodations  by  crew, 
by  machinery  for  navigation,  by  the  engine  room  and  fuel. 
A  vessel's  net  tonnage  expresses  the  space  available  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  and  the  stowage  of 
cargo.  A  ton  of  cargo,  in  most  instances,  occupies  less 
than  100  cubic  feet ;  hence  the  vessel's  cargo  tonnage  may 
exceed  its  net  tonnage,  and,  indeed,  the  tonnage  of  cargo 
carried  is  usually  greater  than  the  gross  tonnage. 

5.  Displacement  of  a  vessel  is  the  weight,  in  tons  of 
2,240  pounds,  of  the  vessel  and  its  contents.    Displacement 


"light"  is  the  weight  of  the  vessel  without  stores,  bunker 
fuel,  or  cargo.  Displacement  "loaded"  is  the  weight  of 
the  vessel,  plus  cargo,  fuel,  and  stores. 

For  a  modern  freight  steamer  the  following  relative 
tonnage  figures  would  ordinarily  be  approximately  correct : 

Net  tonnage 4,000 

Gross   tonnage. 6,000 

Deadweight  carrying  capacity 10,000 

Displacement   loaded,   about 13,350 

A  vessel's  registered  tonnage,  whether  gross  or  not  is 
practically  the  same  under  the  American  rules  and  the 
British  rules.  When  measured  according  to  the  Panama 
or  Suez  tonnage  rules  most  vessels  have  larger  gross 
and  net  tonnages  than  when  measured  by  British  or 
American  national   rules. 


SEED  SOWING  TABLE 


Beans 

Buckwheat 

Peas 

Grasses  (mixed) 

Cocksfoot 

Prairie  grass 

Perennial  grass 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Tares  or  vetches  (alone). . . . 
Tares  or  vetches  with  grain. . 
Maize  for  green  feed 

Sorghum    for    green     Feed 

(broadcast) 

Clover  (mixed  with  grass) . 

Lucerne  (broadcast) 

Carrot 

Cabbage  (transplant) 

Turnip 

Mangelwurzel 

Ripe  (broadcast) 

Ripe  (in  drills) 

Mustard  (in  drills) 

Beans  (broadcast) 


Quantity 
per  Acre 


2  bushels 
2  bushels 


2  bushels 
30  to  40  lbs. 
2  bushels 
2  bushels 
2  bushels 
2  to  3  bushels 
2  to  3  bushels 
2  to  3  bushel 


2  bushels 

1  bushel 

2  bushels 


10  to  12  lbs. 
4  to  6  lbs. 
16  to  20  lbs. 
4  to  6  lbs. 
1  lb. 

1  to  2  lbs. 
4  to  6  lbs. 
10  to  12  lbs. 
4  to  6  lbs. 
12  to  16  lbs. 
2}4  bushels 


Weight  per  Bu. 
in  Lbs. 


60 

48 

(English  weight 

60  lbs.) 

60 

20 

20 

20 

40 

50 

56 

(English  weight 

60  Lbs.) 

60 

60 

56 

(English  weight 

60  Lbs.) 

40 
60 
56 
20}^ 

50 

20J^ 


60 


EQUIVALENTS:   MONEY,  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURERS 


Gold 


Dollar 

(i)  ' 
Yen  (Y)  = 
Straits  Dollar  ($)  = 
Hongkong  Dollar  ($) 
Shanghai  Tael  — 


Nominal 


(G  $)  =  Dutch  Guilders  (fl.)  2,50 " 
Dutch  Guilders  (fl.)12— 
Dutch  Guilders  (fl.)  1,25 
Dutch  Guilders  (fl.)  1,40 
Dutch  Guilders  (fl.)  1,60 
Dutch  Guilders  (fl.)  2,50  J 

1  Ton  Metric  =  1000  Kilos. 

1  Ton  English  =  1016  Kilos  =  2240  Engl.  lbs. 

1  Long  Ton  =  1016  Kilos  =  2240  Engl.  lbs. 

1  Short  Ton  =  2000  Engl.  lbs. 

1  Seaton  =  40  cubic  feet  =  1132  cubic  meter. 

1  Picul  =  62J^  Kilos  =  136  Engl.  lbs. 

1  Koijan  =  27  Piculs. 

1  Kilo  =  2.2046  Engl.  lbs.  avoirdupois.  =  2.6792  lbs.  troy. 

1  Cwt  =  50.802  Kilos. 

1  Meter  =  39H  inches  =  3.28089  feet. 

1  Meter  =  1.09363  Yards. 

1  Kilometer  =  0,62138  Mile. 

1  Hectare  =  2.47114  acres. 

1  Liter  =  1.761  pints  =  0.2201  gallons. 

1  Cubic  Meter  =  1.308  Cub.  Yards  =  35.3166  Cubic  Feet 
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Weather  Predictions  at  Sea 

Prepared  by  the  British  Meteorological  Office 


A  seaman  provided  with  a  reliable  barometer  and 
using  it  intelligently,  is  usually  able  to  make  a  good 
forecast  of  coming  weather.  In  this  he  is  greatly  aided 
by  careful  observation  of  the  form  and  motion  of  the 
clouds,  especially  of  the  upper  clouds,  the  action  of  the 
dry  and  damp  bulb  thermometers  exposed  in  the  open 
air  out  of  the  sun,  and  the  direction  and  change  of 
the  wind. 

Presumably  on  board  every  well-conducted  ship  while 
making  a  passage  the  barometer  is  regularly  read,  and  it 
is  usually  found  convenient  to  carry  out  this  important 
duty  at  intervals  of  four  hours'  duration.  The  reading 
thus  obtained  should  be  entered  in  the  ship's  log  book 
or  plotted  on  squared  paper,  without  delay,  in  order 
that  the  rate  at  which  atmospheric  pressure  is  decreas- 
ing or  increasing  may  be  recognized  readily  at  any  in- 
stant, even  by  the  most  cursory  inspection.  Should  the 
record  indicate  a  brisk  fall,  say,  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  a  four-hourly  period,  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  sign 
of  an  approaching  disturbance;  and  the  accompanying 
changes  in  the  winds'  direction  and  force  will  depend 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  ship  from  the  center  of  the 
low  pressure  system  she  is  in  at  the  time. 

Storms,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  are  invariably  con- 
nected with  natural  phenomena  which  are  known 
meteorologically  as  "areas  of  barometrical  depression. 

If  the  barometer  at  any  given  geographical  position 
be  relatively  low,  as  compared  with  places  in  the  near 
vicinity,  it  will  be  found  that  the  air  has  a  motion 
around  that  lowest  pressure  which  is  constant  in  direc- 
tion so  long  as  the  central  area  of  the  depression  is  con- 
fined to  one  hemisphere.  North  of  the  equator,  the 
cyclonic  wind  revolution  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch  placed  face  upwards;  but  it  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  watch  hands  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 
This  cyclonic  circulation  is  very  easily  remembered  by 
the  fact  that  the  westerly  wind  of  the  disturbance  in 
either  hemisphere,  is  always  nearest  to  the  equator;  or, 
to  put  this  truth  in  a  more  seamanlike  way,  the  wind 
travels  round  the  center  of  a  cyclone,  in  either  hemi- 
sphere, in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  apparent  diurnal 
course  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

Such  a  system  of  relatively  low  barometer  and  wind 
circulation  is  referred  to  by  expressions  such  a^s  a  de- 
pression," a  "cyclonic  system"  and  a    cyclone. 

The  term  cyclone  is  used  in  this  article  in  accordance 
with  its  original  definition  by  Piddington,  to  denote  a 
circulation  of  air  in  spiral  curves  round  a  center  of 
low  pressure  without  reference  to  the  force  of  the 
wind  experienced.  It  will  therefore  include  not  only 
tropical  revolving  storms  and  hurricanes  and  disturb- 
ances of  temperate  latitudes  in  which  the  wind  force  is 
8  or  above;  but  also  the  cyclonic  depressions  that  are 
not  attended  by  winds  of  force  exceeding  7  of  Beau- 
fort's Scale. 

The  force  of  the  wind  varies  from  point  to  point  of 
the  whirl,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  attain  to  gale 
force  over  the  whole  region  affected  by  the  meteor.  In 
addition  to  this  movement  of  the  wind  round  the  lowest 
barometric  oressure  of  a  cyclone,  there  is  a  motion  of 
translation  of  the  system  itself,  whether  on  sea  or  on 
dry  land,  which  depends  principally  upon  the  general 
distribution  of  the  barometric  pressure  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Stated  generally,  the  travel  of  a  cyclone  is  from  east 
to  west  in  the  lower  latitudes  within  about  20  degrees 
of  the  equator,  in  either  hemisphere;  but  from  west  to 
east  in  the  higher  latitudes.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  an 
observer  on  board  ship  crossing  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  is  iustified  in  concluding  that  cyclonic  de- 
pression is  advancing  upon  him  from  the  westward 
should    he    experience    a    falling    barometer    with    a 


southerly  wind.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  however, 
under  similar  conditions  of  wind  and  ship>*s  course,  the 
barometer  is  always  lower  to  starboard  than  it  is  to 
port. 

Some  of  these  cyclonic  systems,  of  elliptical  shape, 
have  been  known  to  cover  an  area  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  in  the  North  Atlantic,  their  major  axes 
sometimes  stretching  east  and  west  from  shore  to  shore. 
In  other  cyclones,  although  often  of  great  intensity,  the 
area  is  of  small  radius.  A  vessel  under  the  influence 
of  a  cyclonic  depression,  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
heads  toward  a  region  of  lower  barometer  on  the  port 
tack,  and  her  barometer  will  therefore  fall.  On  the  star- 
board tack  she  heads  outwards  toward  a  higher  baro- 
meter; and  her  barometer,  should  the  cyclone  remain 
stationary  or  move  slowly,  will  rise.  This  rule  should 
be  reversed  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

If,  under  the  conditions  mentioned,  the  barometer 
rises  in  the  northern  hemisphere  on  the  port  tack, 
and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  on  the  starboard  tack, 
it  shows  that  the  low  pressure  system  is  filling  up,  and 
is  therefore  a  sign  of  improving  weather. 

The  usual  signs  of  the  approach  of  a  cyclonic  de- 
pression are  the  fall  of  the  barometer,  accompanied  by 
the  rise  of  the  thermometer  and  the  setting  in  of  misty 
rain,  with,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  a  south-easterly 
wind.  Subsequently,  the  rain  grows  heavier  as  the 
wind  shifts  towards  south,  the  barometer  still  falling, 
and  the  wind  becomes  gradually  more  westerly.  As 
the  "trough,"  as  the  line  of  lowest  barometer  reading 
is  called,  passes  over  the  ship,  a  heavier  shower  falls, 
in  which  the  wind  flies  to  westward  or  north-westward, 
the  barometer  then  rises  rapidly  and  the  weather  be- 
comes colder.  This  clearing  shower  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  hail,  thunder  and  lightning. 

This  is  the  commonest  experience  of  a  seaman  in  the 
Temperate  Zone  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Pacific,  because  the  track  of  his  ship  generally  lies  in 
the   southern  segment  of  the  wind   system. 

Bad  weather,  however,  gives  sign  of  its  approach 
before  the  barometer  has  begun  to  fall  briskly.  If,  for 
instance,  in  the  regions  referred  to,  the  mercury  has 
been  rising  quickly  after  a  gale  in  which  the  wind  has 
shifted  to  the  north-west,  as  just  described,  then  the 
slightest  tendency  of  the  barometer  to  cease  rising 
or  commence  falling,  if  accompanied  by  any  shift  of 
the  wind  towards  south-west  or  south,  ought  to  put 
the  observer  on  his  guard. 

Even  before  the  barometer  has  begun  to  fall,  with  any 
light  winds  if  cirrus  clouds  appear  in  the  sky,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  are  moving  from  north-west,  he  may  con- 
clude that  a  depression  is  lying  to  the  west  of  him — 
and  will  probably  pass  over  him.  Its  approach  will 
cause  the  wind  to  shift  to  a  southerly  point,  with  the 
changes  in  the  instruments  already  described.  If,  when 
the  wind  is  westerly  or  north-northeast,  they  commonly 
portend  a  great  increase  of  wind  from  the  northwest, 
with  snow  or  sleet  in  winter. 

Lastly,  if  the  wind  is  easterly,  and  the  high  clouds 
appear  to  be  moving  from  the  south-southwest,  they 
indicate  a  probable  increase  of  wind  from  the  east- 
ward, and  in  sultry,  summer  weather  presage  thunder- 
storms. 

In  the  Temperate  Zone  of  the  southern  oceans,  the 
approach  of  a  depression  is  heralded  by  a  northerly  or 
north-easterly  wind  and  misty  rain,  associated  with 
diminishing  atmospheric  pressure  and  increase  of  tem- 
perature. As  pressure  continues  to  diminish,  the  wind 
backs  to  the  northwestward  and  westward;  and  sub- 
sequently flies  in  a  squall  accompanied  by  heavy  rain, 
to  the  southwestward  as  the  pressure  passes  over  the 
ship.    As  the  central  line  of  the  depression  recedes  from 
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the    ship,   the   barometer   rises,   the  weather  becomes 
squally,  and  the  temperature  falls. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  tropical  re- 
volving storms,  called  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  South  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  typTioons 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  In  these  storms,  the  wmd  al- 
ways blows  in  an  approximately  circular  course  round 
the  central  area,  where  the  barometer  is  lowest:  moving 
against  watch  hands  in  the  northern  but  with  watch 
hands  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  whole  storm 
system,  in  either  hemisphere,  begins  by  moving  over  the 
earth's  surface,  from  east  to  west,  and  recurves  when  it 
passes  beyond  the  tropics  at  about  30  degrees  in  the 
northern,  and  about  25  degrees  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. After  recurving  poleward  it  moves  from  west 
to  east. 

These  storms  in  their  full  fury  are  found  in  definite 
districts  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  the 
China  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  South  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  In  other  tropical  waters 
they  are  less  frequent  and  rarely  occur  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  South  Atlantic. 

Suppose  the  track  of  the  ship  to  lie  in  the  northern 
segment  of  the  low  pressure  system  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  in  the  southern  segment  of  the  south- 
ern, i.  e.,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  path  taken  by 
the  central  area  of  law  pressure  in  the  former  case, 
and  on  the  right  hand  side  in  the  latter.  Then  the 
equatorial  wind,  which  is  the  southerly  wind  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  the  northerly  wind  in  the 
southern,  will  shift  to  the  eastward  as  the  line  of  the 
lowest  barometer  reading  approaches  the  ship  and  to 
the  north-eastwards  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and 
south-eastward  in  the  southern,  i.  c.  poleward,  as  the 
line  of  lowest  barometer  reading  recedes  from  the  ship, 
passing  away  to  the  eastward. 

In  all  these  storms  the  center  is  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  system.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  rule 
by  the  seaman  who  comes  within  the  influence  of  one 
of  the  storms,  that,  facing  the  wind,  the  center  bears 
him  from  eight  to  twelve  points  to  the  right  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  and  to  the  left  in  the  southern. 
If  he  then  knows  the  average  direction  in  which  the 
storms  usually  move  in  that  locality,  he  can  tell  whether 
the  wind  he  is  experiencing  is  blowing  towards  the 
path  of  the  center  or  away  from  it.  In  the  former  case, 
he  is  said  to  be  in  the  "dangerous"  semi-circle;  in  the 
latter  in  the  "navigable"  semi-circle.  The  dangerous 
semi-circle  ia  the  right-hand  one  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  left-hand  one  in  the  southern.  As  is  well 
known  to  seamen,  the  right  bank  or  the  left  bank  of  a 
river  is  named  with  the  observer  looking  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river;  so,  as  regards  the  right-hand  semi-circle 
or  the  left-hand  semi-circle,  the  observer  is  assumed  to 
be  looking  towards  the  direction  whither  the  storm  is 
proceeding. 

Rules  for  handling  ships  in  these  storms  are  given  in 
various  books  on  the  subject. 

The  "Barometer  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Seamen," 
published  by  the  meteorological  office,  gives  them  in 
concise  form.  It  may,  however,  be  well  here  to  indicate 
the  most  dangerous  wind,  supposing  the  track  of  the 
storm  to  be  that  above  described. 

Northern  Hemisphere:  Between  the  equator  and  30 
degrees  N.  latitude,  most  dangerous  wind,  northeast; 
about  30  degrees  N.  latitude,  most  dangerous  wind,  east; 
northward  of  30  degrees  N.  latitude,  most  dangerous 
wind,  southeast. 

Southern  Hemisphere:  Between  the  equator  and  26 
degrees  S.  latitude,  most  dangerous  wind,  southeast; 
about  26  degrees  S.  latitude,  most  dangerous  wind,  east; 
southward  of  26  degrees  S.  latitude,  most  dangerous 
wind,  northeast. 

These  winds  are  most  dangerous  because,  in  each  case, 
if  the  wind  continues  steady  from  that  point,  and  the 
barometer  continues  to  fall  rapidly,  the  ship  must  be  on 
the  path  of  the  storm  and  directly  in  front  of  it,  so 
that  she  is  in  a  position  of  peril. 


Weather  Signals  of  Pacific  Countries 

Philippine  Islands 

The  signals  used  are:  By  day:  Black  cylinder,  black 
cone,  black  ball,  square  flag  of  any  color.  By  night:  Red 
and  white  lights,  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  Cylinder 
or  two  white  lights  indicates  distant  typhoon,  movements 
uncertain.  Cone,  point  up,  over  cylinder^  or  a  white  light 
and  a  red  light,  indicates  typhoon  passing  to  northward 
at  considerable  distance ;  strong  winds  from  west  to  south. 
Cone,  point  down,  tinder  cylinder,  or  two  red  lights,  in- 
dicates typhoon  passing  to  southward  at  considerable 
distance;  strong  winds  from  east  to  south — winds  gen- 
erally less  severe  than  previous  signal.  Ball  over  cone, 
point  up,  or  three  white  lights,  indicates  typhoon  likely 
to  be  dangerous.  Cone,  point  up,  or  red  light  between  two 
white  lights,  indicates  typhoon  passing  to  northward- 
very  near;  strong  gales  from  northwest  to  southwest 
Cone,  point  down,  or  one  white  and  two  red  lights,  in- 
dicates typhoon  passing  to  southward — ^very  near;  strong 
gales  from  northeast  to  southeast  generally  less  severe 
than  for  previous  signal.  Ball,  or  white  light  between  two 
red  lights,  indicates  typhoon  center  very  near;  dangerous 
gales  and  heavy  squalls.  Flags  over  ball,  or  three  red  lights, 
indicates  storm  wave ,  very  high  tides  and  floods ;  no  vessel 
can  enter  or  leave  port  nor  move  about  harbor. 

Hongkong 

The  storm  signals  at  this  port  are  made  from  a  mast  in 
front  of  the  Water  Police  Station  (22  degrees  18  minutes 
north,  11  degrees  10  minutes  east),  at  Kaulung  Point,  but 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  bad  weather  is  expected 
at  Hongkong.  They  are,  in  addition  to  those  under  China, 
which  are  shown  from  Blackhead  Hill: 

1.  A  cone,  point  up,  indicates  a  typhoon  to  the  north  of 
Hongkong. 

2.  A  cone,  point  up  and  drum  below,  typhoon  to  the 
northeast  of  Hongkong. 

3.  A  drum,  typhoon  to  the  east  of  Hongkong. 

4.  A  cone,  point  down  and  drum  below,  typhoon  to  the 
southeast  of  Hongkong. 

5.  A  cone,  point  down,  typhoon  to  the  south  of  Hong- 
kong. 

6.  A  cone,  point  down  and  ball  below,  typhoon  to  the 
southwest  of  Hongkong. 

7.  A  ball,  tyi)hoon  to  the  west  of  Hongkong. 

8.  A  cone,  point  up  and  ball  below,  typhoon  to  the  north- 
west of  Hongkong. 

Red  signals  indicate  that  the  center  is  believed  to  be 
more  than  300  miles  away  from  the  Colony.  Black  signals 
indicate  that  the  center  is  believed  to  be  less  than  300 
miles  away  from  the  Colony.  The  above  signals  will,  as 
heretofore,  be  hoisted  only  when  typhoons  exist  in  such 
positions  or  are  moving  in  such  directions  that  information 
regarding  them  is  considered  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
Colony  or  to  shipping  leaving  the  harbor.  These  signals 
are  repeated  at  the  Harbor  Office,  H.  M.  S.  Tamar,  Green 
Island  signal  mast,  and  the  flagstaff  on  the  premises  of 
the  Hongkong  and  Kaulung  Wharf  and  Godown  Com- 
pany at  Kaulung. 

Urgent  Signal:  In  addition  to  the  above,  when  it  is 
expected  that  the  wind  majr  increase  to  full  tjrphoon  force 
at  any  moment,  the  following  urgent  signal  will  be  made 
at  the  Water  Police  Station  and  repeated  at  the  Harbor 
Office:  Three  explosive  bombs,  at  intervals  of  ten  seconds. 
A  black  cross  will  be  hoisted  at  the  same  time,  above  the 
otlier  shapes. 

Night  Signals:  The  following  night  signals  will  be 
exhibited  from  the  flagstaff  on  the  roof  of  the  Water 
Police  Station  at  Kaulung,  Uie  Harbor  Office  flagstaff, 
and  H.  M.  S.  Tamar: 

1.  Three  lights,  vertical,  green,  green,  green  indicates 
that  a  typhoon  is  believed  to  be  more  than  300  miles  from 
the  Colony. 

2.  Three  lights,  vertical,  green,  red,  green,  indicates  that 
a  typhoon  is  believed  to  be  less  than  300  miles  from  the 
Colony. 

3.  Three  lights,  vertical,  red,  green,  red,  indicates  that 
the  wind  may  be  expected  to  increase  to  full  typhoon  force 
at  any  moment.  ^->.  j 
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No.  3  signal  will  be  accompanied  by  the  explosive 
bombs,  as  above,  in  the  event  of  the  information  conveyed 
by  this  signal  being  first  published  by  night  The  above 
night  signals  will  be  substituted  for  the  day  signals  at  sun- 
set, and  will,  when  necessary,  be  altered  during  the  night. 

Supplementary  Warnings:  For  the  benefit  of  native  ves- 
sels and  passing  ocean  vessels,  a  cone  will  be  exhibited 
at  each  of  the  following  stations  during  the  time  that  any 
of  the  above  day  signals  are  hoisted  in  the  harbor:  Gap 
Rock,  Waglan,  Stanley,  Cape  Collinson,  Aberdeen,  Sau 
Ki  Wan,  Sai  Kung,  Sha  Tau  Kok,  Tai  Po.  This  will  in- 
dicate that  there  is  a  depression  somewhere  in  Uie  China 
Sea,  and  that  a  storm  warning  is  hoistedMn  the  harbor. 
Furtlier  details  can  always  be  given  to  ocean  vessds, 
on  demand,  by  signal  from  tlie  lighthouses,  and  further 
.  information  as  to  weather  forecasts  can  be  obtained  at 
any  time  by  telegraphing  or  telephoning  (free)  from  Cable 
Company's  Office  in  Connaught  Road,^  or  from  Faulung 
Police  Barracks  to  the  observatory. 

China 

Typhoon  and  Storm  Signals:  In  use  at  the  semaphores 
of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  at  Hongkong  (Kau- 
lung),  Canton,  Swatow.  Amoy,  Fuchau  (Pagoda  anchor- 
age), GutzlaflF  Island,  Wusung,  Shanghai  (Storm  Signal 
Station),  Chifu,  Chinkiang,  Taku  (Tientsin),  and  New- 
chwang;  systems  also  used  at  Wei-hai-wei  and  Tsing-tau 
(Kiau  Chau)  :  The  sisals  are  made  by  means  of  shapes 
used  as  symbols,  having  numbers  corresponding.  No.  1 
is  represented  by  an  inverted  cone;  No.  z  is  represented 
by  a  hall;  No.  3  is  represented  by  a  diamond;  No.  4  is 
represented  by  a  square;  No.  5  is  represented  by  a  cone; 
No.  6  is  represented  by  two  cones  pointed  together. 

Typhoon  and  Continental  Depressions:  Three  shapes  at 
one  yardarm  showing  the  position  of  the  center;  two 
shapes  at  the  other  yardarm  showing  the  position  of  the 
center;  two  shapes  at  the  other  yardarm  showing  the 
region  threatened. 

Gale  Signals:  Two  shapes  at  one  yardarm  showing  the 
general  direction  of  the  wind;  one  shape  at  the  other 
yardarm  showing  the  region  threatened. 

Mexico 

Port  and  Weather  Signals:  The  following  signals  will 
be  made  at  the  Meteorological  Observatories.  Pilot  offices 
and  Port  Lighthouses,  and  at  the  office  of  the  General 
Direction  of  Lighthouses  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  a  flagstaff, 
red  and  white,  horizontally,  with  a  white  yard;  the  staff 
above  the  yard  being  also  white.  The  weather  for  the  port 
is  signaled  from  one  yardarm,  and  the  weather  that  may  be 
expected  outside  the  port  at  the  other. 

Chile 
A  white  pennant  with  a  red  circle  in  the  middle,  above 
a  black  ball,  signifies  fair  weather.  A  black  ball  signifies 
rain.  Two  black  balls  signify  that  a  storm  is  expected.  A 
black  ball  above  a  white  pennant  with  a  red  circle  in  the 
center  signifies  variable  weather. 

Canada 

Cone,  point  down,  indicates  probability  of  gale,  at  first 
from  an  easterly  direction ;  cone,  point  up,  from  a  westerly 
direction.  If  these  signals  are  accompanied  by  a  drum, 
a  heavy  gale  is  probable  from  the  direction  indicated.  At 
night,  a  red  light  indicates  probability  of  ^ale  or  heavy 
gale  at  first  from  an  easterly  direction ;  a  white  light  above 
a  red  light,  from  a  westerly  direction. 

(Canada  proposes,  in  due  course,  to  adopt  the  Interna- 
tional Day  Signals.) 

New  South  Wales 

Additional  Signals  used  in  New  South  Wales  indicate 
as  follows:  Diamond,  a  violent  squall;  drum,  a  heavy 
sea;  diamond  over  drum,  gale  with  clear  weather;  drum 
over  diamond,  gale  with  thick  weather  and  rain. 

The  direction  from  which  the  gale  is  blowing  is  indicated 
by  the  yardarm,  between  which  and  the  masthead  the  sig- 
nal is  suspended;  the  signal  mast  supporting  two  yards 
which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  direction 
of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  the  yardarms  de- 
noting respectively  North,  East,  South  and  West.  The  ap- 


proach of  southerly  busters  is  signalled  from  the  Post 
Office  Tower  at  Sydney  by  a  white  flag  with  initial  letters 
representing  the  names  of  coastal  towns,  changed  as  the 
busters  reach  the  different  coastal  ports.  A  red  light  is 
exhibited  at  night  for  the  same  purpose, 

New  Zealand 

The  signals  are  a  black  cone  and  black  drum  used  either 
with  or  without  a  red  pennant.  The  red  pennant  hoisted 
below  any  weather  signal  made  between  the  hours  of  8 
a.  m.  and  noon  indicates  that  such  signal  belongs  to  the 
forecast  of  the  previous  day.  Weather  signals  without  the 
red  pennant  indicate  Uiat  the  forecast  belongs  to  the  day 
upon  which  they  are  hoisted.  The  red  pennant,  when 
hoisted  alone,  indicates  that  the  forecast  for  the  day  has 
not  been  received  from  Wellington. 

Japan 

A  red  ball  by  day,  or  a  red  light  at  night,  indicate  strong 
winds  probably. 

Red  cylinder,  or  green  light  at  night,  indicates  approach 
of  stormy  weather  on  coast  and  inland. 

A  red  cone,  point  upwards,  by  day,  or  red  lijfht  above 
green  light  at  night,  signifies  advance  of  cyclonic  storms, 
the  wind  shifting  from  east  to  south. 

Red  cone,  point  down,  by  day,  or  green  light  above  red 
at  night,  signifies  the  approach  of  storms,  the  wind  shifting 
from  east  to  north. 

T3rphoon  Warning  signals :  By  day,  the  signals  are  made 
from  a  mast  with  jrard  by  means  of  red  shapes,  having 
corresponding  numbers,  as  follows:  1,  a  ball;  2,  a  square; 
3,  a  cone ;  4,  an  inverted  cone ;  5,  a  diamond ;  6,  two  cones, 
points  together. 

When  three  shapes  are  exhibited  vertically  at  one  3rard- 
arm,  the  two  upper  indicate  the  position  of  the  storm 
center;  of  two  shapes  cxhib.ted  vertically  at  the  other 
yardarm,  the  upper  indicates  the  velocity  with  which  the 
storm  center  is  moving,  and  the  lower  the  barometric 
pressure  of  the  depressure  for  the  time  being.  One  shape 
at  the  masthead  indicates  the  time  for  which  the  position 
of  the  storm  center  is  given  (signals  omitted  from  notice). 
At  ni^ht,  the  signals  are  made  by  means  of  colored  lights, 
exhibited  vertically,  the  first  color  mentioned  below  being 
at  the  top. 

Australia 

The  flag  code  signals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  used. 


Weather  Bureau 

Explanation  of  Small  Craft,  Storm  and  Hurricane 
Warnings 

Small  craft  warning:  A  red  pennant  indicates  that 
moderately  strong  winds  are  expected. 

Storm  Warning:  A  red  flag  with  a  black  center  in- 
dicates that  a  storm  of  marked  violence  is  expected. 

The  pennants  displayed  with  the' flag  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  wind:  White,  westerly  (from  the 
southwest  to  north);  red,  easterly  (from  northeast  to 
south).  The  pennant  above  the  flag  indicates  that  the 
wind  is  expected  to  blow  from  the  northerly  quadrants; 
below  from  the  southerly  quadrants. 

By  night  a  red  light  indicates  easterly  winds,  and 
a  white  light  below  a  red  light,  westerly  winds. 

Hurricane  Warning:  Two  red  flags  with  black 
centers,  displayed  one  above  the  other,  indicate  the 
expected  approach  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  or  one  of 
those  extremely  severe  and  dangerous  storms  which 
occasionally  visit  the  North  Pacific. 

No  night  small  craft  or  hurricane  warnings  are  dis- 
played. 

A  three-light  system  will  soon  be  installed,  indicat- 
ing the  approach  of  storms  in  the  following  manner: 

Two  red  lights,  north-east  storm. 

One  red  light,  south-east  storm. 

Red  light  above  white  light,  south-west  storm. 

White  light  above  red   light,   north-west  storm. 

Hurricane  or  whole  gale,  two  red  lights  with  white 
light  between. 
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Where   Storm   Warnings   Are   Displayed 

Name  of  Station —  Lat.  N.    Long.  W. 

Deg.  Min.    Deg.  Min. 

Tatoosh    48    22  124    32 

Seattle    47    38  122    20 

Tacoma    47    16  122    23 

North  Head    46    11  124     .. 

Astoria    46    11  124     .. 

Portland    45    32  122    43 

Eureka 40    40  124     .. 

Humboldt    Bay   (Life-Savings  Sta- 
tion)         40    48  124     11 

Mendocino    39    25  123    48 

Fort  Bragg  39    33  123    50 

Point   Reyes   Light    38     11  122    51 

Point  Lobos  37    48  122    26 

San     Francisco     Merchants'     Ex- 
change Building   37    48  122    26 

San   Francisco  Chief  Wharfinger's 

Office    37    48  122    26 

Port    Harford    35     18  120    40 

Santa    Barbara    34    25  119    40 

Port  Los -Angeles    34    03  118    30 

Redondo    33    50  118    24 

San  Pedro    33    43  118    17 

San    Diego    32    43  117     10 

Point  Loma   32    43  117     10 

Of  the  above  named  places  for  the  display  of  storm 
warnings,  the  following  stations  are  equipped  with  the 
international  code  of  signal  flags,  and  are  prepared  to 
report  passing  vessels  without  charge,  viz.: 

Tatoosh   Island,  Washington. 

North  Head,  Washington. 

Point  Reyes  Light,  California. 

The  stations  at  Tatoosh  Island  and  North  Head, 
Washington,  and  at  Point  Reyes,  California,  are  in  com- 
munication, respectively,  with  Puget  Sound  ports, 
Astoria  and  Portland,  and  San  Francisco,  and  they  will 
receive  messages  for  transportation  to  and  from  ves- 
.sel  owners  and  consignees,  and  masters  of  vessels  lying 
off  or  passing  within  sight  of  the  station. 

Beaufort  Scale  Used  in  Forecast  Warnings 

Force  Designation                                     Miles  per  Hour 

0  Calm    0  to    3 

1  Light  air  3  to    8 

2  Light  breeze  (or  wind) 8  to  13 

3  Gentle  breeze  (or  wind) 13  to  18 

4  Moderate  breeze  (or  wind) 18  to  23 

5  Fresh  breeze   (or  wind) 23  to  28 

6  Strong  breeze   (or  wind) 28  to  34 

7  Moderate  gale  34  to  40 

8  Fresh  gale  40  to  48 

9  Strong  gale  48  to  56 

10  Whole  gale  56  to  65 

11  Storm  65  to  75 

12  Hurricane    Over  75 


North  Pacific  Weather 

January 

January  is  usually  a  stormy  month  on  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Brisk  to  high  southeast  winds  may  be 
expected,  with  gales  often  lasting  for  many  days.  An 
area  of  low  pressure  overlies  the  North  Pacific  and  is 
more  or  less  permanent  in  character.  Numerous  distur- 
bances prevail  on  the  Washington  and  Oregon  coasts, 
sometimes  moving  southwards  over  California,  but 
more  generally  moving  eastward  or  southeastward 
across  the  United  States.  Lew  tule  fog  occurs  in  the 
morning  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

In  the  seas  off  the  coast  of  China  the  northeast  winds 
of  the  winter  monsoon  blow  with  great  regularity. 
Near  the  Hawaiian  Islands  strong  northeast  trades 
prevail. 

February 

February  is  also  a  stormy  month  on  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  High  northeast  winds  lasting  for  days  may  be 
expected    north   of   Cape    Flattery,   while   high   south- 


easterly winds  prevail  southward  to  Point  Concepcion. 
Rainfall  is  heavy  and  frequent  from  Cape  Mendocino 
northward.  A  rapidly  falling  barometer  with  southeast 
winds  is  generally  followed  by  several  days  of  stormy 
weather. 

In  the  western  Pacific,  northeast  trades  continue. 
On  the  Asiatic  coast  the  dry  season  prevails. 

March 

March  is  a  month  of  unsettled  weather  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Southerly  winds  frequently  backing  to 
strong  southwesterly  wmds  may  be  expected.  Oc- 
casionally disturbances  will  move  northward  from  the 
California  coast  over  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
rainfall  is  apt  to  be  heavy  along  the  coast  north  of 
Cape   Blanco.  April 

April  is  a  month  of  showers  on  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Fresh  westerly  winds,  changing  to  brisk  north- 
westerly, may  be  expected  along  the  entire  coast,  oc- 
casionally disturbances  may  be  expected  on  the  Oregon 
and  Washington  coasts,  passing  generally  to  the  north- 
east.   The  rainfall  is  less  than  in  the  preceding  month. 

May 

May  is,  as  a  rule,  a  pleasant  month  on  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  There  are  but  few  southeasterly  gales. 
Northwest  winds  prevail  north  of  Cape  Mendocino. 
Occasionally  high  north  to  northwest  winds  blow  stead- 
ily for  several  days  along  the  coast.  Gales  are  rare, 
and  when  they  do  occur  are  of  moderate  intensity. 

June 
June  is,  as  a  rule,  a  pleasant  month  on  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean.  Areas  of  high  pressure  may  move  from 
the  California  coast  northward  through  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Winds  are,  as  a  rule,  from  the  west  or 
northwest.  Rainfall  is  scant  south  of  Cape  Mendocino. 
More  or  less  fog  prevails  along  the  California  coast. 

July 

July  is  generally  a  pleasant  month  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  High  northwest  winds  prevail  along  the  coast 
of  Oregon  and  northern  California.  There  is  also  much 
fog  in  the  afternoon  at  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco 
Ray.  Showery  weather  is  apt  to  prevail  near  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands,  and  occasional  rain  squalls  are  experienced 
south  of  latitude  20  degrees  north.  In  Asiatic  waters 
typhoons  may  occur. 

August 

August  is  usually  a  quiet  month  on  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Storms  are  infrequent.  Rainfall  is  very  light 
along  the  coast,  especially  south  of  Cape  Mendocino. 
Fogs  are  frequent  on  the  California  coast.  Strong 
north  to  northwest  winds  prevail  along  the  entire 
coast.    Typhoons  may  be  expected  in  Asiatic  waters. 

September 

September  is  a  quiet  month  on  the  North  Pacific. 
Occasional  storms  occur  toward  the  close  of  the  month 
and  rainfall  is  heavier  on  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coasts.  The  winds  are  generally  from  the  northwest, 
and  low  fog  prevails  close  to  the  shore.  September 
is  the  month  of  maximum  frequency  of  typhoons  in 
the  Western  Pacific  Ocean. 

October 

October  marks  the  beginning  of  stormy  weather  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  Occasional  disturbances  with 
high  southeasterly  gales  may  be  expected  from  the 
Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  south  to  Point  Reyes.  Rain- 
fall is  heavier  and  fog  is  less  frequent  except  south  of 
Cape  Mendocino.  Typhoons  may  be  expected  in  Asiatic 
waters  until  the  close  of  the  month. 

November 
November  is  a  stormy  month  on  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Southeast  gales  are  frequent,  increasing  in 
severity  toward  the  close  of  the  month.  This  month 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  in  California. 
The  wet  season  in  the  Philippines  draws  to  a  close  and 
typhoons  are  less  frequent  in  eastern  waters,  but 
destructive  when  they  do  occur. 
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December 

December  is  a  stormy  month  on  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  Southeast  gales  are  frequent  and  winds  from 
40  to  60  miles  an  hour  may  occur  with  these  storms. 
The  rainfall  is  heavy  along  the  entire  coast.  Low-ly- 
ing fogs  frequently  occur  in  the  morning  along  the 
coast.  All  harbors  north  of  Aleutian  Islands  are  closed 
by  heavy  ice. 


Pacific  Ocean  Weather 

(From  Lloyd's  Register) 

The  southeast  trade  wind  blows  across  the  Pacific 
from  South  America  to  Australia,  between  7  degrees 
north  and  28  degrees  south,  but  near  the  American  coast 
to  35  degrees  south;  the  limits  fluctuate  north  or  south, 
according  to  the  sun.  Over  the  western  portion  of  the 
South  Pacific,  the  southeast  trade  is  interrupted  by  an 
extension  of  the  northwest  monsoon  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  between  the  equator  and  about  20  degrees  south, 
as  far  as  160  degrees  east,  between  December  and 
April.  These  northwest  winds  have  been  known  to 
extend  at  this  season  over  the  Low  Archipelago  as  far 
as  155  degrees  west. 

The  northeast  trade  wind  extends  from  the  coast  of 
North  America  to  about  145  degrees  east  longitude,  and 
from  between  about  24  degrees  north  and  from  5  de- 
grees to  10.  degrees  north.  Tlie  trade  winds  meet  in 
about  160  degrees  to  180  degrees  west  in  February. 

A  southwest  monsoon  blows  in  July  to  September, 
extending  from  the  coast  of  Central  America  to  about 
115  degrees  west,  between  the  parallels  5  degrees  to 
10  degrees  north. 

OflF  Cape  Horn  the  wind  prevails  from  northwest  to 
southwest  all  the  year,  but  is  interrupted  sometimes 
by  easterly  wind,  especially  from  May  to  September. 
In  Magellan  Strait  it  is  almost  hopeless  for  a  square- 
rigged  ship  to  attempt  to  pass  from  east  to  west;  strong 
westerly  winds  and  heavy  squalls  (williwaws)  prevail, 
with  indifferent  rocky  anchorage  far  apart. 

In  China  Sea  the  southwest  monsoon  begins  about 
the  end  of  April  and  lasts  until  the  middle  of  October; 
it  continues  longer  to  the  southward  of  11  degrees 
north,  than  further  to  the  northward.  This  monsoon  is 
not  so  strong  as  the  northeast  monsoon. 

The  northeast  monsoon  in  the  China  Sea  commences 
in  September  in  the  northern  part,  but  rarely  reaches 
the  southern  part  until  November.  This  is  the  strong 
monsoon;  it  generally  bursts  with  a  gale,  and  blows 
heavily  eastward  of  Formosa  Island  in  December  to 
February.  This  monsoon  ends  in  March.  In  Japan 
Seas  northerly  winds  prevail  all  the  year. 

On  the  south  coast  of  Australia  easterly  winds  may 
be  expected  in  December  to  March;  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  westerly  winds  and  gales  from  northwest  to 
southwest. 

On  the  east  coast  from  Cape  Howe  to  Sandy  Cape, 
winds  from  northeast  prevail  from  September  to  March, 
and  westerly  winds  from  April  to  September.  In  sum- 
mer (September  to  March)  hot  northwest  winds  shift 
suddenly  to  a  cold  southeast  wind,  locally  known  as 
"Southerly  Busters,"  very  dangerous  to  vessels  near 
the  coast.    Easterly  gales  occur  in  June  to  August. 

From  Sandy  Cape  to  Torres  Strait  and  over  the  Coral 
Sea,  the  southeast  trade  wind  blows  home  to  the  coast 
from  April  to  October,  and  in  Torres  Strait  till  the 
end  of  November,  when  the  northwest  monsoon  (be- 
fore mentioned)  may  be  expected. 


CHANGE  OF  TIME  IN  ALASKA 

Ketchikan:     1  hour  earlier  than  Seattle. 

Cordova:     2  honrs  earlier  than   Seattle. 

When  the  steamers  reach  Ketchikan,  northbound,  the 
ship's  time  is  changed  to  local  shore  time,  that  is,  set 
back  one  hour.  On  departing  from  Ketchikan,  south- 
bound, the  ship's  time  is  advanced  one  hour  to  corre- 
spond with  Seattle  time, 


COAST  GUARD 

Stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Superintendent  of  Stations,  Rooms  430  Custom  House, 

San  Francisco 

Alaska 

Station  No.  305:  Latitude  64-30-00;  longitude  west  165- 
23-00.    Nome. 

Washington 

Station  306:  Latitude  north  48-22-20;  longitude  west  124- 
34-40.  Opposite  south  end  of  Waadah  Island,  Neah  Bay, 
7  miles  east  of  Cape  Flattery  Lighthouse. 

Station  No.  307:  Latitude  north  46-53-15;  longitude 
west  124-07-15.    Just  south  of  Grays  Harbor  Lighthouse. 

Station  No.  308:  Latitude  north  46-43-00;  longitude 
west  124-03-00.    Near  lighthouse  boat  landing,  Willapa  Bay. 

Station  No.  309:  Latitude  north  46-27-50;  longitude  west 
124-03-25.    Thirteen  miles  north  of  Cape  Disappointment. 

Station  No.  310:  Latitude  north  46-16-40;  longitude  west 
124-03-00.  Bakers  Bay  one-half  mile  northeast  of  Cape 
Disappointment  Lighthouse. 

Oregon 

Station  No.  311:  Latitude  north  46-12-00;  longitude  west 
123-57-00.    Three-fourths  mile  southeast  of  Fort  Stevens. 

Station  No.  312 :  Latitude  north  45-34-00 ;  longitude  west 
123-56-30.    North  side  of  entrance  of  Tilamook  Bay. 

Station  No.  313:  Latitude  north  44-37-20;  longitude  124- 
03-40.    North  side  of  Yaquima  Bay  entrance. 

Station  No.  314:  Latitude  north  44-00-07;  longitude  west 
124-07-11.    Sinslaw  River,  near  mouth  north  side. 

Station  No.  315:  Latitude  north  43-42-00;  longitude  west 
124-10-30.     Near  entrance  of  Umpqua  River,  north  side. 

Station  No.  316:  Latitude  north  43-22-50;  longitude  west 
124-18-00.    Coos  Bay,  south  side  near  entrance. 

Station  No.  317:  Latitude  north  43-07-00  longitude  west 
124-25-00.    In  town  of  Bandon. 

California 

Station  No.  318 :  Latitude  north  40-46-00 ;  longitude  west 
124-13-00.  Near  old  lighthouse  tower,  north  side  of  en- 
trance, Humboldt  Bay. 

Station  No.  319:  Latitude  38-54-50;  longitude  west  123- 
42-30.  Three  miles  southeast  from  Point  Arena  Light- 
house. 

Station  No.  320:  Latitude  38-02-20;  longitude  west 
122-59-30.  Three  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Point  Reyes 
Lighthouse. 

Station  No.  321 :  latitude  north  37-54-33 ;  longitude  west 
122-40-55.  Inside  Rolinas  Lagoon,  east  side,  1  1-3  miles 
northeast  of  Duckbury  Point. 

Station  No.  322 :  Latitude  north  37-47-50 ;  longitude  west 
122-31-40.     Near  Point  Bonita  Lighthouse. 

Station  No.  323:  Latitude  north  37-48-10;  longitude  west 
122-27-50.  Three-fourths  mile  east  of  Fort  Paine  Light- 
house. 

Station  No.  324:  Latitude  nortlx  37-46-10;  longitude  west 
122-30-30.  On  beach  in  .Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco. 
y^  mile  south  of  Point  Lobos. 

Station  No.  325:  Latitude  37-43-18;  longitude  west  122- 
30-18.    3^  miles  south  of  Coast  Guard  Station  No.  324. 


APPROXIMATE  TIME  BETWEEN 
SEATTLE  AND  ALASKA  PORTS 


Ports  Days 

Ketchikan 3 

Wrangell    3  to  4 

Petersburg   3  to  4 

Haines    4  to  5 

Treadwell    4  to  5 

Douglas     4  to  5 

Juneau    4  to  5 

Skagway     4  to  5 

Yakutat    5 

Cordova    5  to  7 

Valdez  5  to  7 


Ports  Days 

Hoonah     6 

Katalla    6 

Seward    6  to  8 

Sitka     7 

Nome    8 

Seldovia    9 

Port  Graham 9 

Saint  Michael   9 

Knik  Anchorage   ..9 to  11 
Kodiak    ^        11 
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Transportation  Companies 


Amoy 

Ho  Chay  Co.:  Local  address.  The  Bund,  Telegraphic 
address,  Hochay.  Established  1916.  Ports  to  wnich 
vessels  trade:  Swatow,  Hongkong,  Straits  and  Burma. 
Departures  irregular.  Agents  for  the  Ho  Hong  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Ltd.,  Singapore. 

Lim  Chin  Tseng  &  Co.:  Local  address,  The  Bund. 
Telegraphic  address,  Dor  ess.  Established  1909.  Number 
of  steamers  owned,  three.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade: 
Swatow,  Hongkong,  Straits  and  Burma.  Departures  irreg- 
ular. Gross  tonnage  owned,  17,788.  Size  of  largest  vessel 
in  gross  tons,  6,711.  Head  office  address,  Lim  Soo  Hean 
&  Co.,  47-50  China  St.,  Rangoon.  Branch  office  addresses, 
E.  V.  S.  Lim  &  Co.,  Swatow.  Agents  for  Seang  Line 
of  Steamers. 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha:  Local  address.  The  Bund. 
Telegraphic  address,  Shosen,  Amoy.  Established  1902. 
Steamers  owned:  Amakasa  Maru,  Kaijo  Maru,  Joshin 
Maru,  Soshu  Maru.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade :  Swatow, 
Hongkong,  Canton,  Tamsui,  Keelung,  Takao,  Anping. 
Departures  irregular.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  7,177  tons. 
Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  2,356  gross  tons. 
Head  office,  Osaka.  Branch  office  addresses,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  Amoy.  Agencies  held  at  Amoy:  The  Kobe  Ma- 
rine Insurance  Co.,  The  Osaka  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance 
Co. 

Bangkok 

Siam  Steam  Navigation  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Bang- 
kok. Telegraphic  address,  Ruafai.  Established  1913.  Num- 
ber of  steamers  owned,  eight.  Ports  to  which  vessels 
trade:  Coastwise  between  Bangkok  and  Singapore;  coast- 
wise between  Bangkok  and  Chantaboon  and  Krat.  Reg- 
ular departures  to  Singapore  twice  a  week  and  to  Chan- 
taboon twice  a  week.  Vessels  lie  opposite  the  company's 
office  and  from  Wat  Phya  Krai.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
5,041.    Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  968. 

The  Chino-Siam  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.:  Tele- 
graphic address,  Thongsiang.  Established  April,  1909. 
Number  of  steamers  chartered,  six.  Number  of  sailers 
owned  one,  Dusit.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade:  Hong- 
kong, Singapore,  Swatow,  Saigon,  Haihow.  Departures 
not  quite  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  company^s  wharf.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  15,000.  Size  of  largest  vessels  in  gross 
tons,  2,800.  Head  office  address,  Wat  Janawa,  Bangkok. 
Branch  office  addresses:  30  Queen's  Road  West,  Hong- 
kong; agents,  Swatow,  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co., 
Ltd. ;  agents  Singapore,  Siang  Huah. 

The  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.:  Telegraphic  address, 
Asiatic.  Established  1897.  Ships  registered  under  head 
office,  Copenhagen.  Direct  line  between  Bangkok  and 
Europe.  In  normal  times,  one  sailing  every  month.  Ves- 
sels lie  at  East  Asiatic  Co.'s  wharves  and  go-downs  (Wat 
Phya  Krai).  Head  office  address.  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd., 
2  Holbergsgade,  Copenhagen  K. 

Canton 

Deacon  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  Telegraphic  address,  Deacon, 
Canton.  Agents  for  British  Traders  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd., 
China  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd..  Alliance  Assurance  Co., 
Ltd.,  Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Union  Insurance  Society, 
Ltd.  Sub-agents  for  "Lloyds"  Mercantile  Bank  of  India, 
Ltd.,  Hongkong,  Canton  &  Macao  Steamboat  Co.,  Ltd., 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Danish 
East  Asiatic  Line,  Eastern  &  Australian  Steamship  Co., 
Ltd.,  "Ben"  Line,  Apcar  Line. 

Dodwcll  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  Telegraphic  a(l<lre^>.  Dodwell, 
Canton.  Established  1915  in  Canton,  1899  elsewhere. 
Agents  for  Dodwell  line  of  steamers  to  New  York,  via 
Panama.  Departures  regular  in  normal  times.  Vessels 
lie  at  Hongkong  Pier.  Head  office  address,  24  St.  Mary 
Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  3.  Branch  office  addresses:  Hong- 
kong,   Shanghai,    Hankow,    Foochow,    Yokohama,    Kobe, 


Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
(B.  C),  Portland  (Ore.),  New  York,  Colombo  and  Ant- 
werp. 

Reiss  &  Co.:  Telegraphic  address,  Reiss.  Established 
1797.  Head  office  address,  Quay  St.,  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. Branch  office  addresses :  London,  Liverpool^  Hong- 
kong, Canton,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Chefoo.  Agencies  hdd 
at  Canton:  New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.,  British  Amer- 
ican Assurance  Co.,  Union  Insurance  Soc.  of  Canton,  Ltd., 
Ellerman  Line  of  Steamers,  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co., 
The  Texas  Co.  of  New  York. 

T.  E.  Griffith,  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Shameen  Canton. 
Telegraphic  address,  Griffith,  Canton.  Agents  tor  T.  K. 
K.  and  Yuen  On  Steamship  Co.  Vessels  trade  to  Hong- 
kong, San  Francisco  (T.  K.  K.),  Hongkong,  Canton 
(Yuen  On  S.  S.  Co.)     Regular  departures. 

Shewan  Tomes  &  Co.:  Telegraphic  address,  Keechong. 
Established  about  1882.  Head  office  address,  Hongkong. 
Branch  office  addresses:  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tientsin, 
Kobe,  London,  New  York.  Agencies  held  at  Canton: 
Amencan  Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.,  American  &  Oriental  Line, 
Amencan  &  Manchurian  Line,  "Glen"  Line  and  Mess- 
ageries  Maritime  Co. 

Dunedin 

Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.:  Head  office, 
Dunedin,  N.  Z.  Chas.  Holdsworth,  managing  director; 
D.  A.  Aiken,  general  manager.  J.  H.  C.  Bond,  general 
traffic  manager;  R.  McK.  McClellan,  traffic  manager 
Transpacific  and  Island  services;  Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.,  230 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  general  agents  for  the 
United  States.  Operating  mail,  passenger  and  cargo 
services  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  Well- 
ington (New  Zealand)  and  Sydney  (Australia)  ;  Welling- 
ton to  Napier,  Gisbome  and  AucUand;  Wellington  to 
Lyttelton  and  Dunedin;  Wellington  to  Melbourne;  Well- 
ington to  Sydney  and  Hobart ;  Wellington  to  Picton,  Nel- 
son, Westport  and  Greymouth;  Auckland  to  Sydney; 
Auckland  to  Fiji,  Tongan  and  Samoan  Islands;  Bluff  to 
Melbourne;  Sydney  to  Hobart  and  Launceston;  Sidney 
to  Fiji  and  Samoan  Islands;  Melbourne  to  Launceston 
and  Hobart;  Melbourne  to  Burnie,  Devonport  and  Strahan. 
The  Union  S.  S.  Co.'s  fleet  consists  of  75  vessels.  The 
company  has  its  own  offices  or  representatives  in  all  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  ports  and  the  principal  ports 
of  the  world. 

Eureka 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.:  Local  address,  Wharf,  foot 
of  C  St.  Trades  to  San  Francisco,  Marshfield,  Astoria, 
and  Portland.  Head  office  address,  Pacific  Steamship  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.  Branch  office  address,  112  Market  St., 
San  Francisco.  Two  steamers  in  this  trade,  gross  ton- 
nage, 1057  and  743. 

Parr-McComiick  Steamship  Co.:  Local  address. 
Wharf,  foot  of  E  St.  Telegraphic  address.  Eureka,  Cal. 
One  steamer  in  this  trade,  gross  tonnage,  358.  Ports  to 
which  vessels  trade,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro,  and  San 
EMego.  Head  office  address,  Fife  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Little  River  Steamship  Co.:  Local  address.  Wharf, 
foot  of  E  St.  Telegraphic  address,  Eureka,  Cal.  One 
steamer  in  this  trade,  gross  tonnage,  539.  Ports  to  which 
vessels  trade,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro  and  San  Diego. 
Head  office  address,  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co.:  Local  address,  108  F  St. 
One  steamer  in  this  trade,  gross  tonnage,  322.  Trades 
to  San  Francisco,  round  trip  every  seven  days.  Head 
office  address.  230  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Foochow 

Bathgate  &  Co.:  Telegraphic  address,  Bathgate. 
Established  1879.  Head  office  address,  Foochow.  Agencies 
held  at  Foochow:     Java-Pacific  Line  to   San  Francisco, 
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Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  to  San  Francisco  and  South  Amer- 
ican Pacific  ports,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  to  Victoria  and 
Seattle. 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  Telegraphic  address, 
Jardine.  Agencies  held  at  Foochow:  Canadian  Pacific 
Ocean  Services,  Ltd.,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Shire 
Line,  The  Waterhouse  Steamship  Line,  Glen  Line,  operat- 
ing to  Pacific  ports. 

Guayaqufl 

Compania  Peruana  de  Vapores  y  Dique  del  Callao: 
Local  address,  Malecon,  Guasraquil.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Vaporuana,"  Callao.  Established  in  1906.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  five.  Number  of  sailers  owned,  one. 
Vessels  trade  between  Valparaiso  and  Colon.  Departures, 
regular,  weekly.  Vessels  lie  in  the  stream.  Gross  ton- 
nage owned,  about  25,000.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  5,000.  Head  office  address,  Plaza  Grau,  Callao,  Peru. 
Branch  office  address,  Lima,  Balboa,  Colon;  agencies  at 
all  ports.    Agents  for  Reyre  Hnos.  of  Paris,  France. 

Mercantile  Oversea  Corporation:  Local  address, 
Malecon,  No.  607.  Telegraphic  address,  "Bamerico."  Es- 
tablished 1st  January,  1917.  Agents  for  the  New  York 
&  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  New:  International  Shipping  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Vessels  trade  to  Guayaquill,  Puerto  Bo- 
livar, Machalilla,  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Esmeraldas,  and 
then  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  New  York.  Departures 
irregular,  about  once  a  month.  Vessels  lie  in  open  river. 
Head  office  address,  Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas, 
Inc.,  38  Pine  St.,  New  York,  Branch  office  addresses. 
Banco  Mercantile  Americano  del  Peru,  Lima,  Peru; 
Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua,  Managua,  Nicaragua; 
Mercantile  Bank  of  the  Americas,  Inc.,  Paris,  France. 
Agents  for  International  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  New 
York  (The  Ward  Line). 

Milne,  Williamson  &  Co.,  agents  for  Nautilus  Steam- 
ship Co.,  Sunderland,  Eng..  Local  address,  Guayaquil. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Milne."  Established  1916.  Num- 
ber of  steamers  owned,  eight  Vessels  trade  from  British 
ports  generally,  Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  Cardiff,  etc., 
to  all  west  coast  ports  of  South  America.  Regular  de- 
partures twice  a  month  from  England,  but  only  calling 
at  Guayaquil  when  freight  offering.  Vessels  lie  in  the 
stream.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  about  5,000 
tons.  Head  office  address,  Sunderland,  England.  Branch 
office  addresses,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  Iquique,  Valparaiso  and 
all  the  small  ports.  Agents  for  Weir  Line  of  Steamers. 
Nautilus  Steamship  Co.,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  San  Francisco; 
C.  Hy.  Smith,  Inc.,  San  Francisco;  Anchor  Line,  Glas- 
gow; Lloyds'  Agents,  The  Sea  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liver- 
pool; Royal  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  London  and  Liver- 
pool and  Globe  Insurance  Co.,  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  etc 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.:  Local  address, 
Malecon  408-409.  Telegraphic  address,  "Pacific,"  Guaya- 
quil. Established,  company  in  1840;  Guayaquil  agency, 
March  13,  1916.  Number  steamers  owned,  37,  Vessels 
trade,  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso  and  intermediates,  via 
Straits  and  Canal;  Valparaiso  to  Colon  and  intermediates, 
calling  Guayaquil  north  and  southbound;  Guayaquil  to 
Panama  and  intermediates.  Homeward  service  not  reg- 
ular; coast  service,  Valparaiso-Colon,  Guayaquil-Panama, 
fortnightly  on  itinerary.  Vessels  lie  in  the  stream.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  272,325.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  R.  M.  S.  Orbita,  15,678.  Head  office  address,  Liver- 
pool, 31-33  James  St.  Branch  office  addresses,  Valparaiso, 
Callao,  Panama,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  Punta  Arenas,  Ilo, 
Arica,  Mollendo.  Coquimbo,  Guayacan,  Pisagua.  Agents 
of  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Union  Castle  Line 
and  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co. 

Hankow 

Butterfield  &  Swire,  agents  China  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.: 
Local  address,  British  Settlement.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Swires."  Head  office  address,  French  Bund,  Shanghai. 
Agents  for  China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ocean  Steamship 
Co.  Ltd.;  China  Mutual  Steam  Nav.  Co.  Ltd..  Taikoo 
Dockyard  &  Engineering  Co.  of  Hongkong  Ltd.,  Union 
Insurance  Society  of  Canton. 


Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.:  Agents  Indo-China 
S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.  Local  Address,  British  Bund.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Inchoy."  Number  of  steamers  owned,  40.  Ports 
to  which  vessels  trade,  Ichang,  Changsha,  Shanghai,  and 
all  river  ports  between;  also  to  all  China  ports.  Straits, 
Japan,  Philippines,  India  and  Indo-China.  Departures 
are  regular  on  river  services.  Vessels  lie  at  company's 
own  pontoons,  British  Bund.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  95,000 
tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  S.  S.  Kutsang, 
4,895  tons.  Head  office  address,  Hongkong,  Jardine,  Math- 
eson &  Co.  Ltd.,  general  manager.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, all  China  ports,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Agents  for  Royal  Mail  S.  P.  Co.,  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean 
Services,  Ltd.,  Frank  Waterhouse  Line,  British  India  S.  N. 
Co.  Ltd. 

Hobart 

Shaw,  Savill  Co.:  Local  address,  Hobart.  Ports  to 
which  vessels  trade,  London  to  Capetown,  Hobart,  New 
Zealand  ports  thence  to  London.  Formerly  regular,  now 
occasional.  Vessels  lie  at  Ocean  pier.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, London. 

Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand:  Vessels  trade  to 
Australasian  and  Pacific  ports.  Departures  are  regular. 
Head  office  address,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

Hongkong 

Butterfield  8t  Swire:  Local  address,  1  Connaught 
Road.  Telegraphic  address,  Swire.  Owners  of  China 
Navigation  Co.,  Ltd.  Agents  for  Blue  Funnel  Line  and 
Australasian  Oriental  line  to  Philippines  and  Australia. 
Ports  to  which  vessels  trade:  China  Navigation  Co., 
China  coast  and  river  trade  and  to  Singapore,  Siam  and 
Philippines;  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Pacific  service,  U.  K.  and 
Straits  to  China,  Japan  and  Philippines ;  U.  K.  and  Holland 
to  Java;  U.  K.  and  Australia,  Java  and  United  States, 
China,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Straits  to  United  States, 
Departures  are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  Holt's  Wharf  and 
harbor  moorings.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  China  Navigation 
Co.,  128,633;  Blue  Funnel  Line,  490,006;  Australian  Orien- 
tal Line,  4,538.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  14,500. 
Head  office  address,  8  Billiter  Square,  London,  E.  C. 
Branch  office  addresses.  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow, 
Ningpo,  Shanghai,  Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Wuchu,  Kiankiang, 
Hankow,  Changsha,  Ichang,  Tsingtao,  Chefoo,  Tientsin, 
Newchwang,  Dairen,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Vladivostok. 

Douglas  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.  (incorporated  1883): 
Hongkong  and  South  China  Coast  ports.  Steamers  arrive 
at  and  depart  from  the  compan/s  wharf  (near  Blake 
Pier).  Fleet  of  steamers:  Haiyang,  2,289  tons;  Haiching, 
2,080  tons;  Haihong,  2,067  tons;  Haitan,  1,856  tons. 
Douglas  Lapraik  &  Co.,  general  managers,  address  20  Des 
Voeux  Road  Central,  Hongkong.  Agents  at  coast  ports: 
At  Amoy,  Messrs.  Douglas  Lapraik  &  Co. ;  at  Swatow  and 
Foochow,  Messrs,  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Regular 
sailings  (subject  to  alteration)  between  Hongkong,  Swa- 
tow, Amoy  and  Foochow. 

Holt's  Wharf  (Blue  Funnel  Line) :  Agents,  Butterfield 
&  Swire,  Hongkong.  Telegraphic  address,  Swire,  Hong- 
kong. Established,  1909.  Number  of  tugs  owned,  two. 
Number  and  size  of  lighters  owned,  20,  60  tons  to 
550;  total  tonnage,  6,100  (meast).  Piers  or  wharves,  two 
wharves,  three  piers.  Godown  accommodation,  four  4- 
storied,  one  5-storied,  capacity,  about  60,000  tons.  Cranes, 
lifting  power,  etc.,  one  5-ton  and  two  2-ton.  Elevators  and 
steam  hoists,  10  electric  lifts.  Draft  of  water  available  at 
neap  and  spring  tides,  32  feet  and  40  feet.  General: 
Length  of  wharves,  472  and  452  feet  respectively.  All  light- 
ers built  of  steel  and  decked,  fitted  with  steam  and  hand 
gear  for  lifting  cargo.  Railway  siding  on  wharf.  Cargo 
can  be  loaded  or  received  direct  from  steamers  to  freight 
cars. 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.:  General  managers, 
Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd.  Local  address,  Redder  St.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Jardine,  "Shires,"  Transific,  etc.  Num- 
ber of  steamers  owned,  39.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade, 
principal  ports  between  Calcutta  and  Japan,  China  Coast 
Ports,  Yangszte  ports,  Borneo  ports,  Haiphong,  Haihow. 
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Manila.  Also  Pacific  ports  and  United  Kingdom  ports. 
Departures  regular  before  the  war,  irregular  at  present. 
Vessels  lie  at  Kowloon  Wharves  and  West  Point  Wharf. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  92^14.  Size  of  the  largest  vessel 
in  gross  tons,  4,895.  Head  office  address,  Hongkong. 
Branch  office  addresses:  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Shimonosdd, 
Taipeh,  Canton,  Swatow,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Shanghai, 
Chinkiang,  Nanking,  Wuhu,  Kiukiang,  Hankow,  Yochow, 
Changsha,  Siangtan,  Shasi,  Ischang,  Newchwan^, 
Agencies  at  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Chefoo,  Weihaiwei, 
Singapore,  Calcutta^  etc.  Agencies  held  for  the  Water- 
house  Steamship  Lmes,  The  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  owners  of  the  "Shire"  Line 
of  steamers,  "Glen"  Line,  Ltd.,  British  India  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd., 
Western  Australian  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  Asiatic 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  Canton  Insurance  Office  Ltd., 
Hongkong  Pire  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  Triton  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd.,  Alliance  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.,  Eastern  Assurance  Co. 
Ltd.,  Queensland  Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  China  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  Ltd.,  Hongkong  Ice  Co.  Ltd.,  Ewo  Cotton  Spinning 
Weavmg  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kung  Yik  Cotton  Spinning  &  Weaving 
Co.  Ltd.,  Yangszte  Cotton  Mill  Ltd.,  Shanghai  &  Hongkew 
Wharf  Co.  Ltd.,  Shanghai  Dock  &  Engineering  Co.  Ltd., 
Bombay-Burma  Trading  Corp.  Ltd.,  Nobel's  Explosive  Co. 
Ltd.,  Merryweather  &  Sons  Ltd.,  British  &  China  Corp. 
Ltd.  (Joint  Agents),  New  York  Lubricating  Oil  Co., 
Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.,  National  Gas  Engine  Co., 
Ltd.,  W.  &  T.  Avery  (Scales),  Linotype  &  Machinery 
Ltd.,  Audinet  Lacroix  Co.  (Lyons). 

Kowloon- Canton  Railway:  British  section,  22  miles 
4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge  and  7^  miles  2  ft.  gauge;  Chinese 
section,  89  miles  4  ft.  8^  in.  gauge.  Local  address,  Kow- 
loon, Hongkong.  Telegraphic  address,  Railway  Kowloon, 
Hongkong.  Opened  for  traffic  October  1,  1910.  Company 
owns  British  section.  Rolling  stock:  4  ft.  8j4  in.  gauge — 
10  locomotives,  27  passenger  coaches,  50  goods  vehicles,  2 
ft.  gauge — 3  locomotives,  6  passenger  coaches,  3  goods 
vehicles.  Points  touched,  Kowloon  and  Canton  and  36 
stations  between  Kowloon  and  Canton.  A  regular  train 
service  of  express  and  other  trains  is  maintained  between 
Kowloon  and  Canton.  The  railway  terminals  are  at  Kow- 
loon and  Canton.  Head  office  address,  Kowloon,  Hong- 
kong. 

The  Hongkong,  Canton  &  Macao  Steamboat  Co.  Ltd.: 
Local  address.  Steamboat.  Established  1865.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  10.  Vessels  trade  to  Canton,  Macao  and 
West  River  ports.  Departures  are  regular.  Vessel  lie  at 
company's  pier  at  Hongkong,  Canton  and  Macao.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  14,822  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in 
gross  tons,  "Kinshan,"  2,861  tons.  Head  office  address, 
Hongkong.    Branch  offit:e  address.  Canton  and  Macao. 

The  Hongkong  &  Kowloon  Wharf  &  Godown  Co. 
Ltd.:  Local  address,  Kowloon,  Hongkong.  Telegraphic 
address,  Godowns,  Hongkong.  Established,  1886.  Num- 
ber of  launches  owned,  eight  steam  tugs.  Number  of  light- 
ers owned,  82;  capacity,  7,500  tons.  Piers:  Four  at  Kow- 
loon, each  2  berths,  length  500  to  650  feet,  draft  30 
feet  at  lowest  spring  tides.  Piers,  one  at  Hongkong  for 
coasting  steamers.  Godown  accommodation,  Kowloon, 
500,000  tons;  Hongkong,  80,000  tons.  Fire  engine  and  up- 
to-date  fire  appliances.  Ten  locomotive  steam  cranes, 
minimum  lifting  capacity  15  tons;  elevators  and  steam 
hoists. 

Honolulu 

Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.:  39  Queen  St., 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  Telegraphic  address  (for  both  cable 
and  wireless),  "Maunaloa."  Incorporated  February  19, 
1883.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  15.  Ports  to  which 
vessels  trade,  all  ports  in  Hawaiian  Islands.  Regular, 
semi-weekly  sailings.  Vessels  lie  at  Piers  12,  13  and  14, 
Honolulu.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  10,097.  Size  of  largest 
vessel  in  gross  tons,  Mauna  Kea,  1,566  gross  tons;  length 
239  feet.  Head  office  address,  39  Queen  St.,  Honolulu, 
T.  H.  Names  and  gross  tonnages  of  company's  steamers, 
Mauna  Kea,  1,566;  Kilauea,  1,338;  Kinau,  975;  Claudine, 
840;  Mauna  Loa,  850;  Helene,  672;  W.  G.  Hall,  505; 
Doris,  736;  Likelike,  374;  Mikahala,  444;  Niihau,  341; 
Kaiulani,  384;  Noeau,  294;  Ke  Au  Hou,  263;  Wailele,  515. 


Messrs.  Welch  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  and  Messrs  Lam- 
bert Brothers  in  London  are  the  foreign  representatives. 

Floating  Dry  Dock:  Capacity,  4,500  tons.  Length  over 
keel  blocks,  352  feet;  length  over  wings,  301  feet,  9 
inches ;  draft  over  keel  blocks,  23  feet  6  inches ;  width  over 
all,  100  feet;  width  between  wings  (top),  84  feet;  width 
between  wings  (bottom),  76  feet.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  company  to  extend  the  dock  to  12  pontoons,  giving  a 
lifting  capacity  of  7,000  tons  and  a  length  on  keel  blocks 
of  460  feet.  Facilities  for  hull  or  machinery  repairs  of  all 
kinds  are  unexcelled.  Adjacent  to  the  dock  the  Honolulu 
Iron  Works  Co.,  have  large  machine,  boiler,  blacksmith 
and  copper  shops,  foundry  and  galvanizing  plants  equipped 
with  modern  tools  for  handling  work  of  any  size  witfi  des- 
patch. Compressed  air  and  oxy-acetylene  apparatus  are 
available.  Artesian  well  water  supplied  to  shipping  from 
company's  well. 

Nederland  &  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Royal  Mall  Lines: 
(Joint  Service).  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  general 
agents.  Steamers,  Wilis,  Rembrandt,  Rindjani,  Vondel, 
Grotius,  Kawi,  Oranje.  Service  to  Japan,  China,  Java, 
Manila,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  Far  East. 

Oahu  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address.  Pier  17, 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  T.  H.  Established,  January,  1914.  Num- 
ber of  vessels  owned,  eight,  all  power  schooners.  Ports  to 
which  vessels  trade.  On  Oahu,  from  Honolulu  to  Kaalaea, 
Waikane,  Waimanalo,  Mokapu,  Heeia,  Kaneohe  and  Kai- 
lua;  on  Hawaii,  from  Honolulu  to  Kailua,  Kookena,  Na- 
poopoo,  Hoopuloa,  Keauhou,  Puako,  Kawaihae  and  Mahu- 
kona.  Departures  are  not  regular  with  the  exception  of 
motor  schooner  James  Makee,  which  sails  every  Tuesday 
for  Hawaii  ports.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier  17.  Gross  tonnage 
owned,  570  gross  tons.  Head  office  address.  Room  207, 
Kauikeolani  Bldg.,  Honolulu.  Names  of  vessels  and  gross 
tonnages:  James  Makee,  223.36;  J.  A.  Cummins,  118; 
Mokolii,  58.66;  Kaena,  35;  Heeia  Maru,  22;  Kuaihelani, 
38.26;  Komokila,  57.30;  Kahakoilani,  1927. 

Iqoiqiie 

A.  8t  O.  Groothoff,  Agents.    German  lines. 

Edw.  E.  Muecke,  Agent.    United  Fruit  Steamship  Co. 

Gildemeister  &  Co.,  Agents.    German  lines. 
Harrington,  Morrison  &  Co.,  Agents.  Tank  steamers 
of  the   Standard  Oil   Company  plying  between   Chilean 
nitrate  ports  and  San  Francisco,  New  York,  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  Peruvian  and  Mexican  oil  ports. 

Lockett  Bros.  &  Co.,  Agents.  Cia.  Sud  Americana  de 
Vapores.  Weekly  sailings  to  Canal  Zone.  Pacific  Steam- 
ship Navigation  Co.  Sailings  to  Canal  Zone,  about  twice 
a  month.  Monthly  service  to  France  and  England  via 
Canal  Zone  or  Magellan  Straits. 

Marcial  Vclcz,  Agent.  Compania  Peruana  de  Vapores, 
twice  a  month  sailings  to  Canal  Zone. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Ltd.,  Agents  (W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.). 
Grace  Steamship  Co.,  monthly  sailings  to  New  York  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  U,  S.  &  Pacific  Steamship  Co., 
monthly  sailings  to  New  York;  sometimes  to  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Baltimore,  Md.  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha,  one  steamer  every  two  months  to  Peru,  Canal 
Zone,  Mexico,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Japanese  ports 
and  Hongkong. 

Manila 

Australian-Oriental  Line:  Local  address,  503  Calle 
Echague.  Telegraphic  address,  "Yuills."  Established 
1912.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  two.  Vessels  trade  to 
Australian  east  coast  ports  and  Hongkong.  Gross  tonnage 
owned  6,000  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons, 
3,000  tons.  Head  office  address,  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia.   Branch  office  addresses,  Manila,  Hongkong. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.:  Local  address.  Pacific 
Steamship  Service,  18-20  Escolta.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Canpaclme."  Number  of  steamers  owned,  four  in  Pacific 
service.  Vessels  trade  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria  to 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hong- 
kong. Regular  schedule.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier  5.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  Empress  of  Russia,  16,810;  Empress  of 
Japan,  5.940;  Empress  of  Asia,  16,909;  Monteagle,  6,163. 
Head  office  address,  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 
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Compania  General  de  Tobacos  de  Filipinas:  Tele- 
graphic address  "Tabacelera."  Established  1882.  Number 
of  vessels  owned,  seven.  Vessels  trade  to  inter-island  and 
European  ports.  Departures  are  irregular.  Gross  tonnage 
owned,  10,700.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  3flW. 
Head  office  address,  Barcelona,  Spain.  Branch  offices, 
London,  Manila,  New  York. 

Compania  Transatlantica  (Barcelona,  Spain):  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Atlantica- Manila."  Established  1884. 
Number  of  steamers  owned,  23  (4  building).  Three  steam- 
ers trading  between  ports  of  Spain  to  Manila,  via  Singa- 
pore, Colombo,  Suez,  and  Port  Said.  Ordinarily  monthly 
departures  In  normal  times,  now  irregular.  Gross  ton- 
nage owned,  total,  104,862  tons;  on  Manila  trade,  12,397. 
Size  of  largest  vessels  in  gross  tons,  10,348.  Head  office 
address,  Compania  Transatlantica,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Macleod  St  Co.  Inc.:  Local  address,  Chaco  Bldg., 
Manila.  Telegraphic  address,  "Macleod."  Established 
1860.  Vessels  lie  at  Government  Piers.  Branch  office 
addresses,  London,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cebu.  Agents 
for  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  Andrew  Weir  &  Co., 
Ellerman  &  Bucknall  S.  S.  Co. 

Macondray  &  Co.  Inc.:  Local  address.  No.  18  Plaza 
Cervantes.  Telegraphic  address,  "Macondray."  Establish- 
ed 1899.  Agents  for  Barber  Line  of  steamers,  Dodwell 
&  Co.,  New  York  Line,  Eastern  &  Australian  S.  S.  Co., 
Ltd. 

Meerkamp  St  Co.:  Local  address,  979  Muelle  de  la 
Industria,  Manila.  Telegraphic  address,  "Meerkamp." 
Established  1882.  Vessels  trade  to  Netherlands,  India, 
Europe  and  United  States.  Departures  are  regular.  Ves- 
sels lie  at  piers  or  bay,  as  ordered  by  Customs  House 
officials.  Agents  for  Steam  Navigation  Co.  "Nederland," 
Rotterdam  Lloyd  S.  S.  Co.,  Koninklijke  Paketvaart  Maat- 
schappy,  Java-Pacific  Lijn,  Java-China-Japan  Lijn. 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  Ltd.:  Local  address,  No.  90 
Rosario,  Manila,  P.  I.  Telegraphic  address,  "Mitsui." 
Established  1876.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  19.  Time 
chartered  steamers,  ^  to  60,  150,000  to  250,000  tons  dead 
weight  capacity.  Vessels  trade  to  all  world  ports.  De- 
partures irregijlar.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  91,620  tons  dead 
weight  capacity.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons, 
"Kongosan  Maru,"  5,165  tons.  Head  office  address,  Mitsui 
Busan  Kaisha  Ltd.,  Tokyo.  Eighty-five  branch  offices  in 
various  ports  in  the  world. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.:  R.  C.  Morton,  general 
agent. 

Smith,  Bell  St  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  El  Hogar 
Filipino,  Manila,  P.  I.  Telegraphic  address,  "Shipping," 
Manila.  Established  1859.  Number  of  steamers,  inter- 
island  vessels  only.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade,  agencies 
for  vessels  plying  between  Manila  and  China  coast  ports, 
also  regular  sailings  to  U.  K.  and  United  States,  via  way 
ports.  Regular  sailings  twice  a  week  for  Hongkong  and 
once  a  month  for  U.  K.  and  United  States.  Vessels  lie  at 
Pier  3  and  Pier  5.  Head  office  address,  Smith,  Bell  &  Co. 
Ltd.,  El  Hogar  Filipino,  Manila;  London  address,  Smith 
Wood  &  Co.,  3  and  4  Lime  St.  Square,  London,  E,  C. 
Branch  office  address.  Smith  Bell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Cebu,  Iloilo, 
and  other  ports  in  the  islands.  Agents  for  O.  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd., 
C.  M.  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co. 
Ltd.,  China  Navigation  Co.,  Prince  Line,  Ltd.,  Apcar  Line, 
British  India  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(Cebu  and  Iloilo),  American  and  Oriental  Line,  Danish 
East  Asiatic  S.  S.  Line,  Glen  Line  Ltd.  and  Kishimoto 
Ki.sen  Kaisha. 

The  Robert  Dollar  Co.:  Local  address,  Kneedler 
Bldg.  Telegraphic  address,  "Dollar."  Local  office  opened 
1912.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  three.  Charters  aver- 
age five  to  seven.  Ports  to  wliich  vessels  trade,  Hong- 
kong, Shanghai,  Japan,  Vladivostok,  Vancouver,  San 
Francisco.  Departures  irregular.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
21,670.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  7,250.  Head 
office  address:  The  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  230  California  St., 
San  Francisco;  Branch  office  address.  The  Robert  Dollar 
Co.,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Kobe,  New  York;  The 
Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co.,  Vancouver — Dollar  Lumber 
Co.,  Tientsin,  Hankow.  Agents  for  The  Dollar  Steamship 
Line  of  Victoria,  The  Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 


Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha:  Local  address,  Chaco  Bldg. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Toyokisen."  Established  1858. 
Number  of  steamers  owned,  nine.  Chartered  steamers, 
four  (approximately  12,000  tons).  Vessels  trade— North 
American  Line:  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Manila  and  Hongkong;  South 
America  Line:  Hongkong,  Moji,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Hono- 
lulu, Hilo,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Salina  Cruz,  Bal- 
boa (Panama),  Callao,  Arica,  Iquique  and  Valparaiso 
(S.  A.  Transpacific  Line).  Regular  sailings  as  per 
schedules  issued  from  time  to  time.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier 
No.  5.  Gross  tonnage  entered  85,193.  Size  of  largest 
vessel  in  gross  tons,  13,398  tons.  Head  office  address, 
Tokyo.  Branch  office  addresses,  Yokohama,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Kobe,    Shanghai,    Manila   and   Hongkong. 

Warner  Barnes  St  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Hogar 
Filipino  Bldg.,  Calle  Juan  Luna.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Warner,"  Manila.  Head  office  address,  10-11  Mincing 
Lane,  London,  E.  C.  Branch  offices,  Iloilo,  Panay,  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Agents  for  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  American 
Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.,  Bibby  Line,  Cunard  Line,  White  Star 
Line,  International  Sleeping  Car  Co. 

W.  F.  Stevenson  St  Co,  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Muelle 
del  Rey.  Telegraphic  address,  "Stevenson."  Established 
1873.  Head  office  address,  40  Trinity  Square,  London,  E 
C.  Branch  office  address,  Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Zamboanga, 
P.  I.  Agents  for  Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.  N.  Co., 
"Ben"  Line  of  steamers.  Ocean  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.,  and  China 
Mutual  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.  (New  York  Services),  and  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Ltd. 

Melbourne 

Huddart  Parker  Ltd.:  Steamship  owners,  coal  im- 
porters^ tug  proprietors.  Head  office,  464-466  Collins  St 
Telegraphic  address,  "Rempoti."  Telegraphic  codes  used, 
Al,  A.B.C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union  "Bentley's."  W. 
T.  Appleton,  managing  directdr.  Branches  and  agencies- 
Victoria:  Melbourne,  Captain  P.  W.  Bull,  general  manager; 
Geelong,  G.  E.  England,  manager;  Ballarat,  R.  Hare,  man- 
aging agent;  Portarlington,  C.  G.  Brown,  clerk  in  charge; 
Queenscliff,  T.  Jenner,  agent;  Sorrento,  R.  Chalmers, 
agent;  Dromana,  L.  C.  Leech,  agent;  Portsea,  W.  H. 
Goss,  agent;  Bendigo,  A.  G.  Palmer,  agent;  Tasmania; 
Hobart,  Capt.  J.  W.  Evans,  manager;  Launceston,  Tas- 
mania Woolgrowers'  Agency  Co.  Ltd.,  agents;  Circular 
Head,  C.  Edwards,  agent;  West  Devonport,  River  Don 
Trading  Co.,  agents;  New  South  Wales:  Sydney,  Captain 
T.  L.  Webb,  resident  director,  E.  Chaffer,  assistant  man- 
ager; Newcastle,  C.  B.  Greaves,  manager;  Queensland: 
Brisbane  and  other  main  ports,  Macdonald,  Hamilton  & 
Co.,  agents;  South  Australia:  Adelaide,  D.  &  J.  Fowler 
Ltd.,  agents;  Port  Pirie,  Trelevan  &  Brown,  agents; 
Port  Augusta,  Elder  Smith  &  Co.  Ltd.;  West  Australia: 
Albany  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  agents;  Fremantle,  Dalget>' 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  agents ;  Geraldton,  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  agents ; 
Kalgoorlie,  Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  agents;  Perth,  Dalgety  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  agents;  Dunbury,  Thos.  Hayward  &  Son,  agents; 
Busselton,  A.  R.  Bovell,  agent;  Dongarra,  S.  F.  Moore, 
agent;  New  Zealand:  Wellington,  C.  W.  Jones,  manager 
for  New  Zealand ;  Auckland,  D.  Ryan,  manager ;  Gisbome, 
Dalgety  &  Co.  Ltd.,  agents;  Napier,  C.  H.  Cranbjr  &  Co., 
agents ;  Christchurch,  Kinsey  &  Co.,  agents ;  Dunedin,  T.  J. 
Parker,  manager;  Invercargill,  J.  G.  Ward  &  Co.  Ltd^ 
agents;  Blenheim,  W.  E.  Clouston,  agent;  Timaru,  Canter- 
bury Farmers  Co-operative  Association,  agents;  Toko- 
maru  Bay,  Tokamaru  Farmers'  Co-operative  Co.  Ltd.. 
agents;  London,  T.  Free,  agent,  101  Leadenhall  St. 

Mcllwraith,  McEacham  &  Co.  Pty.  Ltd.:  Tele- 
graphic address:  .Coomera.  Number  of  steamers  owned: 
10.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade:  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  Pirie,  Albany,  Fremantle,  Geraldton.  Depart- 
ures are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  Australian  wharf.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  32,200.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons:  9.424.  Head  office  address:  94-96  William  Street 
Melbourne.  Branch  office  addresses:  London,  England; 
Newcastle,  New  South  Wales ;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales ; 
Adelaide,  South  Australia;  Geelong,  Victoria;  Albany, 
West  Australia;  Fremantle,  West  Australia;  Perth,  West 
Australia.  Agencies  held:  Federal  Shire  Lines,  Amer- 
ican-Australian   Lines,    Oceanic    (Spreckels)    Line,    Nor- 
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wegian-Australian  Line,  Swedish-Australian  Lines,  Austral- 
European  Line. 

Melbourne  Steamship  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  27-31 
King  St,  Melbourne.  Telegraphic  address,  "Advance," 
Melbourne.  Present  company  was  incorporated  in  Oc- 
tober, 1904,  taking  over  the  business  of  an  earlier  com- 
pany bearing  the  same  name,  which  was  incorporated  in 
the  year  1895  to  absorb  the  business  of  A.  &  J.  Mclntyre, 
Hugh  R.  Reid  &  Co.,  and  Jas.  Deane  &  Co.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  8  steamers  and  2  steam  tugs.  Vessels 
trade  to  all  the  principal  ports  of  Australia,  except  those 
of  Queensland,  also  Australia  to  New  Zealand  ports  and 
return.  Regular  services  of  passenger  and  cargo  steam- 
ers. Pier  or  dock  where  vessels  lie,  leased  berths  on 
north  and  south  side  of  River  Yarra  and  at  Williamstown. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  18,380.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in 
gross  tons,  3,854  gross  tons.  Head  office  address,  27-31 
Kine  St.,  Melbourne.  Branch  office  addresses — New  South 
Wales;  Sydney,  Comer  King  and  York  St;  Newcastle, 
Watt  St.;  South  Australia:  Port  Adelaide,  Lipson  St; 
Western  Australia:  Fremantle,  Cliff  St.,  Perth,  St 
George's  Terrace.  Tasmania:  Devonport;  also  agents  at 
other  Australian  ports;  at  London:  W.  Lund  &  Sons, 
7  E.  India  Ave.,  London,  E.  C;  Consulting  Engineers, 
Thompson  Eyres  &  Bryers,  Baltic  Chambers,  John  St, 
Sunderland.  Agents  for  British  Anti-Fouling  Composition 
&  Paint  Co.  Ltd  of  London.  Melbourne  Steamship  Co.  also 
have  in  addition  to  the  above  an  engineering  works  and 
floating  docks  at  Williamstown,  Victoria.  The  latter  is 
capable  of  accommodating  vessels  up  to  190  feet  long,  31 
feet  beam  and  15  feet  draft  whilst  at  the  engineering 
works  all  classes  of  engineering,  boiler  making  and  ships, 
repairs  are  executed. 

Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.:  Local 
address,  59  William  St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Satrap." 
Established  1875.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  74.  Ports 
to  wdiich  vessels  trade.  New  Zealand,  South  Sea  Islands, 
Australia,  Vancouver,  San  Francisco,  India,  Society  and 
Cook  islands.  Departures  are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at 
various  river  berths.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  242,329  tons. 
Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  13,415.  Head  office 
address.  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  Branch  offices  in  all 
Zealand  ports,  Suva,  Levuka,  Apia,  Rarotonga,  Papeete, 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Semarang,  Soerabaia,  Hope- 
town,  Honolulu,  Vancouver,  San  Francisco  and  London. 
Agents  for  Canadian-Australasian  Ro)ral  Mail  Line,  San 
Francisco  Royal  Mail  Line. 

Newcatde 

Adelaide  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.  (branch  office):  Local  ad- 
dress, Bolton  St,  Newcastle.  Established  1890.  Number 
of  steamers  owned,  24.  Vessels  trade  to  Australian  coast 
Regular  departures  for  passenger  ships.  Size  of  largest 
vessel  in  gross  tons,  8,000.  Head  office  address,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia.  Branch  offices  in  all  main  ports — Sydney, 
Brisbane,  Melbourne,  Fremantle,  Townsville,  Cairns,  Al- 
bany, Port  Pirie,  Port  Augusta.  Agents  for  G.  S.  Yuill 
&Co. 

Australian  Steamship  Ltd.,  Howard  Smith  Ltd.,  man- 
aging agents:  Local  address,  Bolton  St.,  Newcastle. 
Telegraphic  address,  per  Eastern  Extension,  "Howdsmith," 
per  Reuters,  "Serenareis."  Established  1912.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  29.  Vessels  trade  to  all  Australian  ports. 
Departures  are  regular  for  passenger  ships.  Gross  tonnage 
owned,  91,300.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  8^000. 
Head  office  address.  Market  St.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Branch  offices,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Maryborough,  Rock- 
hampton,  Mackay,  Cairns,  Cooktown,  Adelaide,  Port  Pirie, 
Fremantle,  Geelong,  Port  Arlington. 

Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.:  Local 
address  Watt  St,  Newcastle.  Telegraphic  address.  "Will- 
iams." Established  1876.  Number  of  steamers  owned, 
72.  Ports  to  wbich  vessels  trade,  Newcastle^  Sydney, 
Melbourne,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Fiji,  Hono- 
lulu, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver.  Regular  de- 
partures for  passenger  ships.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  233,- 
665.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  13,415.  Head 
office  address,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  Branch  offices, 
Melbourne  Sydney,  Hobart,  Launceston,  Devonport,  Stra- 
han,  Burnie,  Stanley. 


Penang 

Eastern  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Penang, 
Straits  Settlements.  Telegraphic  address,  "Shipping," 
Penang.  Established,  January,  1908.  Number  of  steam- 
ers owned,  16.  Vessels  trade  to  Straits  Settlements  and 
Burma.  Vessels  lie  in  Penang  Roads.  Gross  tonnage 
owned,  4,410.  Size  of  largest  vessel,  S.  S.  "Renong,"  732 
gross  tonnage.  Head  office  address,  43  Beach  St,  Penang, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Portland 

The  San  Francisco  &  Portland  Steamship  Co.:  Oper- 
ates the  steamships  Beaver  and  Rose  City  between  Port- 
land and  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  Los  Angeles,  via  San  Francis- 
co, in  a  freight  and  passenger  service.  A  steamer  leaves 
each  port  every  sixth  day.  Communications  regarding 
rates,  reservations,  etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  F.  Schafer, 
D.  F.  A.,  517  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles;  F.  O.  SchuUerts, 
agent.  Pier  40,  San  Francisco;  G.  W.  Roberts,  agent, 
Astoria,  Ore;  W.  D.  Wells,  agent  Ainsworth  Dock,  Port- 
land, or  G.  L.  Blair,  general  manager,  403  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  The  Beaver  and  Rose  City  are 
steel  steamships  of  approximatelx  5,000  tons,  oil  burning, 
and  15  knots  speed. 

Puntarenas 

Empresa  Trasportes  Maritimos:  Local  address, 
Puntarenas,  C.  R.  Telegraphic  address,  "Empresa,"  Punta- 
renas. Established  1890.  Number  of  steamships  owned, 
1 ;  also  14  motor  vessels.  Vessels  trade  to  Cristobal,  C.  Z., 
and  Costa  Rica  ports  along  coast.  Vessels  lie  at  Empresa 
pier,  inner  harbor.  Head  office  address,  Puntarenas. 
Branch  office,  address,  care  of  United  Fruit  Co.,  Cristobal, 
C.  Z. 

Salaverry 

Gonzales  Larranga  Hermanos:  Local  address,  Sala- 
verry, Calle  de  La  Kivera.  Telegraphic  address,  "Gonlahr." 
Established  1890.  Agents  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship 
Co. 

Juan  Dalmau:  Telegraphic  address,  Dalmau.  Es- 
tablished 1885.  Agent  of  the  Compania  Sud  Americana  de 
Vapores. 

The  Salaverry  Agencies  Co.:  Local  address,  Sala- 
verry, Calle  de  La  Rivera.  Telegraphic  address,  "Sala- 
genco."  Established  1900.  Head  office  address,  Messrs. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Lima.  Agents  of  Merchants  Line, 
North  &  Pacific  Line,  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co., 
The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Padcet  Co.,  Johnson  Line,  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha. 

San  Francisco 

A.  O,  Lindvig,  Ship  Owner;  Head  office,  Christiania, 
Norway.  Head  office.  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  ^0 
Battery  St,  B.  Lindvig,  general  agent.  Lines  operated 
by  the  company :  South  America  Pacific  Line,  S.  S.  Regulus, 
6,000  tons;  S.  S.  Baja  California,  2,250  tons;  S.  S.  Sinaloa, 
2,550  tons.  Plying  between  San  Pedro  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  Puget  Sound,  Wash.,  to  all  main  ports 
in  Peru  and  Chile,  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso.  S.  S. 
Governor  Forbes,  2,500  tons,  plying  between  San  Francisco 
and  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  to  all  main  ports  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  also  Colombia  and  Ecua- 
dor as  far  as  Guayaquil.  Represented  by  agents  at  the 
following  ports  of  call:  Mazatlan,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco, 
SalinsI  Cruz,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Aca- 
jutla.  La  Libertad,  La  Union,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas, 
Balboa,  Buena  Ventura,  Manta,  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Supe, 
Mollendo,  Arica,  Antofagasta  and  Valparaiso. 

Atkins,  KroU  &  Co.  (The  Pacific  Islands  Line):  Local 
address,  311  California  St,  Telegraphic  address,  ^"Atisco," 
San  Francisco.  Established  1906.  Number  of  sailers  own- 
ed, 7,  also  a  number  of  chartered  vessels.  Ports  to  which 
vessels  trade,  all  ports  in  Philippines,  Tahiti,  Cook,  Samoa, 
Fiji,  Tonga,  New  Zealand,  Gilberts,  Marshall,  Carolinas 
and  Marianas  Islands  (general  South  Sea  Islands).  De- 
partures irregular.  Branch  offices,  Guam,  Marianas  Is- 
lands, cables  "Atolia";  Zamboanga,  Philippine  Islands, 
cables  "Atanga." 
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China  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.:  Local  address,  416 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Telegraphic  address, 
Chimail.  Established,  1915.  Number  of  steamers  owned, 
three ;  China,  Nile,  Nanking.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade : 
San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  via  Honolulu,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai.  Regular  schedule.  Gross 
tonnage  owned:  19,000.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons:  8,000.    Branch  offices  at  all  ports  of  call. 

Commonwealth  Government  Line  of  Steamers:  Be- 
tween Australian  ports  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia.  Balfour, 
Guthrie  &  Co.,  agents.  Own  about  50  steamers.  Service 
irregular.      Head  office,  Melbourne.    Established,  1911. 

E.  C.  Evans  &  Sons  Inc.:  Local  address,  260  California 
St.  Telegraphic  address,  Dewgrip.  Established  1881.  Ves- 
sels trade  to  Avonmouth  and  Swansea,  England.  Depart- 
ures every  60  days  (suspended).  Agents  for  Maple  Leaf 
Line  of  Steamers. 

Geo.  A.  Moore  &  Co.:  Head  office,  212  California  St., 
San  Francisco.  Correspondents  at  Tahiti,  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne, London,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Yokohama.  Line 
operated:  South  Sea  Line,  sailing  vessels  to  Tahiti,  Aus- 
tralia and  Philippine  Islands. 

Harrison  Direct  Line:  Local  address,  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  agents.  Telegraphic  address,  Balfour.  Established, 
1911.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  55.  Vessels  trade  to 
London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  South  America,  Australia, 
Orient  from  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Monthly  departures.  Head 
office  address,  Liverpool;  Pacific  Coast  head  office  of 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  offices, 
Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Vancouver,  Los  Angeles. 

Hind,  Rolph  &  Co.:  Local  address,  230  California 
St  Telegraphic  address,  "Rolph."  Established  1898. 
Numbers  of  sailers  owned,  15.  Not  in  regular  routes; 
principally  in  Pacific  Ocean  trades.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
14,422.  Size  of  largest  vessel,  American  bark  Annie  M. 
Reid,  2,165  tons  gross.  Branch  office,  Campbell  block, 
Honolulu.  Agents  for  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zea- 
land Ltd.,  operating  regular  passenger  and  freight  steam- 
ers from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  New  Zea- 
land and  Australasian  ports. 

Java-Pacific  Line  (J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co., 
general  agents)  :  Local  address,  60  California  St.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Spreckels.  Established.  1915.  Number 
of  steamers  owned,  four,  "Bintang,"  "Tjisalak,"  "Soera- 
karta,"  and  "Ceylon."  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade: 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Semarang,  Soera- 
baia,  Macassar.  Departures  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier 
5.  Gross  tonnage  owned  29,000.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in 
gross  tons,  8,039,  General  agents,  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros., 
60  California  St. 

Matson  Navigation  Co.:  Local  address,  268  Market 
St.  Number  of  steamers  owned:  7,  one  motor  ship.  Ves- 
sels trade  to  Hawaiian  Islands.  Vessels  lie  at  piers  28 
and  30.  Gross  tonnage  owned:  47,173.  Size  of  largest 
vessel  in  gross  tons:  10,261.  Branch  offices:  Castle  & 
Cooke  Ltd.,  Honolulu;  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Hilo;  Alexander 
&  Baldwin,  Puget  Sound  and  Kahului. 

Nederland  &  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Rosral  Mail  Lines 
(Joint  Service)  :  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  general 
agents,  601  Market  St.  Steamers  (10,000  tons  displace- 
ment), Wilis,  Rembrandt,  Rindiani,  Vondel,  Grotius,  Kawi, 
Oranje.  Service  from  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  to 
Japan,  China,  Java,  Manila,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  Far  East    Sailings  fortnightly. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co.  (Spreckels  Line):  Local 
address,  60  California  St.  Telegraphic  address,  Spreckels. 
Established,  1881.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  three. 
10,000  tons  displacement,  twin  screw,  steel  vessels,  double 
bottoms,  water-tight  compartments,  2  sets  of  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  developing  over  8,000  h.  p.  and  capable  of 
steaming  over  17  knots  an  hour.  Vessels,  "Sonoma," 
"Sierra,"  and  "Ventura."  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade: 
Honolulu,  Samoa,  Sydney.  Departures  regular.  Three 
weekly  sailings.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier  37,  General  passenger 
office,  601  Market  St. 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.:  General  offices,  508 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  J.  H.  Rossetcr,  vice- 
president  and  Daulton  Mann,  assistant  general-manager. 


W.  A.  Young,  Jr.,  general  passenger  agent  Established 
in  1848  and  operates  under  the  American  flag.  Agencies  in 
all  the  principal  cities  in  the  world.  Operating  from  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shan^iai,  Hong- 
kong and  Manila.  From  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  Saigon, 
Singapore,  Calcutta  and  Colombo.  From  San  Francisco  to 
Balboa  and  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone  via  Manzanillo,  Acapul- 
co,  Salina  Cruz,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  La 
Libertad,  La  Union,  Amapala,  Corinto.  San  Juan  del  Sur 
and  Puntarcnas.  Trans-Pacific  line:  New  American 
steamers.  S.  S.  Ecuador,  5,688  gross  tons,  3,517  net  tons; 
S.  S.  Venezuela,  5641  gross  tons,  3444  net  tons;  S.  S. 
Colombia,  5644  gross  tons,  3448  net  tons.  Manila  East 
India  Service — American  steamers :  S.  S.  Santa  Cruz,  5081 
gross  tons,  2984  net  tons;  S.  S.  Colusa,  5732  gross  tons, 
3622  net  tons. 

Mexico,  Central  America  and  Panama  service:  S.  S. 
City  of  Para,  3^352  gross  tons,  2,505  net  tons;  S.  S.  New- 
port, 2,735  gross  tons,  1,806  net  tons ;  S.  S.  Peru,  3,528  gross 
tons,  2,540  net  tons ;  S.  S.  San  Jose,  2,081  gross  tons,  1,538 
net  tons;  S.  S.  San  Juan,  2fl76  gross  tons,  1,496  net  tons; 
S.  S.  George  W.  Elder,  1,710  ^oss  tons^  1,225  net  tons. 
Sailings  for  the  Orient  and  India  approximately  every  28 
days.  Sailings  for  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Panama 
approximately  every  10  days.  Head  office  address,  120 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Panama  Pacific  Line:  Head  office.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Representatives  in  Coast  cities.  Passenger  traffic  manager, 
W.  W.  Jefferies,  New  York;  general  passenger  agent,  T. 
H.  Larke,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Freight  and  operating 
agents,  Swayne  &  Hoyt,  San  Francisco.  District  passenger 
agent  in  charge  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  A.  E.  Disney,  Railway  Exchange 
Bldg.,  619  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  General  agency 
for  Southern  California,  G.  N.  Koeppel,  at  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego.  Operating  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  calling  at  San  Pedro.  American  built  steam- 
ships. "Kroonland"  and  "Finland,"  22,000  tons  displace- 
ment, operating  under  the  American  flag.  Sailing  every 
21  days  from  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  caUing  at 
Los  Angeles.  The  Panama  Pacific  Line  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  International  Mercantile  Marine  Co., 
which  also  operates  the  American  Line,  White  Star  Line, 
Atlantic  Transport  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  and  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line,  and  has  a  company  office  in  Seattle. 

South  America  Pacific  Line:  A.  O.  Lindvigr.  Chris- 
tiana, ship  owner.  B.  Lindvig,  general  agent,  280  Battery 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. 

Swasme  8t  Ho3^  Inc.:  Local  address,  430  Sansome 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Cable  address,  "Finance."  Estab- 
lished 1850.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  two;  Sw  S.  Al- 
varado  and  S.  S.  Yellowstone.  Number  of  motorships 
owned,  one.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade,  S.  S.  Alvarado 
chartered  on  Atlantic  coast;  S.  S.  Yellowstone  operated 
in  lumber  and  general  merchandise  trade  between  San 
Francisco  and  Marshfield  and  North  Bend,  Oregon.  S. 
S.  Yellowstone  sails  regularly  every  ten  days  for  Marsh- 
field  and  North  Bend,  Ore.,  and  return  to  San  Francisco. 
Vessels  lie  at  Pier  No.  26,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Gross  ton- 
nage owned,  3,720  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  S.  S.  Alvarado,  2,052  gross  tons.  Agents  for  Panama 
Pacific  Line,  Oriental  Pacific  Line,  Arrow  Line. 

The  E^t  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd  (General  Agency) :  Local 
address,  310  Sansome  St  Established  in  1913.  General 
agents  of  fleet  of  East  Asiatic  Co.  and  S.  S.  Co.  Orient, 
Copenhagen.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade.  Orient  and 
return  to  Pacific,  also  Scandinavia,  Pacific  Coast  and 
Orient.  About  monthly  service.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
about  130,000  tons  dead  weight.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in 
gross  tons,  about  5,700  tons.  Head  office  address.  The 
East  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd.,  Copenhagen.  Branch  office  address- 
es. New  York,  Valparaiso,  Shsmghai,  Singapore,  Bangkok. 
Agents  for  East  Asiatic  Co.  Ltd.,  Copenhagen  Steamship 
Company  Orient,  Copenhagen. 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Co.):  Entire 
third  and  fifth  floors,  625  Market  St  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Toyokisen  (ABC.  Sth,  Western  Union,  Scott's 
10th  and  Bentleys).  Established  1890.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  14.  Vessels  trade  to  San  Francisco  and 
all  Oriental  ports;  San  Francisco  and  all  Mexican,  Cen- 
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tral  American  and  South  American  ports  on  West  Coast 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki, 
Shanghai,  Manila,  Hongkong,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro, 
Salina  Cruz,  Balboa  (Panama),  Callao,  Arica,  Iquique  and 
Valparaiso,  returning  via  San  Francisco,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Moji,  Hongkong,  Honolulu.  Regular  sailings  from  San 
Francisco.  Vessels  lie  at  Piers  34,  36,  38.  Gross  tonnage 
owned  85,193.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  13,398. 
Head  office  address,  Tol^ro,  Japan.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses: Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hongkong, 
San  Francisco. 

Seattle 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.:  Local  address,  410  Colman 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Service  to  Southeastern  Alaska 
every  six  days.  Service  to  Southwestern  Alaska  every 
six  days.  Service  to  Alaska  Peninsula  monthly  during  nine 
months  of  year.  Service  to  Bering  Sea  points  every  twenty- 
ei^ht  days  during  five  months  of  the  year.  Vessels  lie  at 
Pier  2  which  is  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
and  operated  by  Alaska  Steamship  Co.  Dock  770x120  feet, 
with  1400  feet  berthing  space.  Warehouse  750x100  feet 
Capacity  17,000  tons.  Track  capacity  18  cars.  Adjustable 
slips.    Electric  crane  and  electric  trucks,  capacity  25  tons. 

American  Yukon  Navigation  Co.:  Local  address, 
510  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Established  1913.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  48  steamers,  60  barges.  Vessels  trade  on 
Yukon  River  and  tributaries  between  St.  Michael,  Alaska, 
and  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory.  No  regular  schedule 
maintained.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  48,529.  Size  of  largest 
vessel  in  gross  tons,  steamers  Susie,  Sarah  and  Hannah, 
each  1,211  tons  gross.  Head  office  address,  1919  Conway 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Branch  offices,  Skagway,  Alaska, 
and  St.  Michael,  Alaska.  Agents  for  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Route. 

Border  Line:  Head  offices.  1141-49  Henry  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash.  Officers:  G.  W.  Ninemire,  President. 
Seattle,  Wash.;  K.  J.  Middleton,  Vice-Preddent  and 
Treasurer,  Seattle,  Wash.;  P.  S.  Newcomb,  Manager, 
Seattle,  Wash.  Agencies— Seattle,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd., 
1141-49  Henry  Bldg.;  Tacoma,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Tacoma 
Bldg.;  Portland,  Ore.,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  17  Concord 
Bldg.;  San  Francisco,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  160  California 
St;  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd,.  Yorkshire 
Bldg. ;  Victoria,  B.  C,  Dodwell  &  Co,  Ltd.,  Belmont  Bldg. ; 
Nanaimo,  B.  C,  M.  C.  Ironsides;  Bellingham,  Wash.,  W. 
H.  Williams,  1251  Elk  St.  Vessels  owned,  with  gross 
tonnage — S.  S.  Fulton,  605  gross,  M.  V.  Wakena,  399  gross, 
concrete  lighter,  Hercules,  and  wooden  lighters  Aberdeen 
and  Hoquiam.  Service  engaged  in:  General  freighting 
business  between  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  ports. 
Terminal  at  Seattle:  Pier  14,  Dodwell  Dock  &  Ware- 
house Co. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.:  Seattle  branch,  608 
Second  Ave.  Offices  throughout  the  world.  The  com- 
pany operates  steamships  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans.  Trans-Atlantic  service  between  Montreal,  St. 
John's  and  Liverpool,  Trans-Pacific  service  between  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver  and  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Shang- 
hai, Hongkong,  anj  Manila.  Coastwise  service  between 
Victoria,  Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert,  Juneau,  Wrangell, 
Ketchikan,  and  Skagway.  Triangle  run  between  Seattle, 
Victoria  and  Vancouver.  Agents  for  Canadian  Austral- 
asian line  operating  boats  from  Vancouver  to  Honolulu, 
Suva,  New  Zealand  and  Sydney.  Trans-continental  rail- 
way service  between  Montreal  and  Vancouver. 

Charles  R.  McCormick  Steamship  Line:  109  Cherry 
St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Operating  a  fleet  of  coastwise  steam- 
ships running  between  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego.  Regular  sailings  once  a  week.  The  com- 
pany owns  seven  boats,  besides  chartered  boats. 

Charles  Nelson  Co.:  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co.,  local 
agents,  503  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Boats  run 
between  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  loading  at 
Mukilteo  and  Port  Angeles  where  the  company's  mills 
are  established.    Weekly  sailings  from  Piers  9  and  lOi 

Dodwell  St  Co.  Ltd.:  Offices.  Seattle,  Washington, 
1141-49  Henry  Bldg;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Tacoma  Bldg.; 
Portland,  Ore.,  17  Concord  Bldg.;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
160  California  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Yorkshire  Bldg.,  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  Belmont  Bldg.,  New  York  161-3  Water  St 


General  steamship  agents,  iron,  steel,  flour,  lumber,  and 
canned  salmon.  Insurance  agents  representing  fire,  marine, 
automobile  and  liability  insurance  companies.  General 
Agents :  Border  Line  Transportation  Co.,  Dodwell  Dock  & 
Warehouse  Company  of  Seattle.  Agents  for  the  Ocean  S. 
S.  Co.  Ltd.,  and  China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd., 
"The  Blue  Funnel  Line."  Steamers  of  this  line  ply  regularly 
between  Seattle,  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  China,  Japan 
and  Manila,  and  the  United  Kingdom  via  Seattle,  Vic- 
toria, Vancouver  and  Panama.  Steamers  in  these  Oriental 
trades  are  of  10,000  tons  gross  register  and  in  the  European 
service  are  of  50,000  tons  gross  register.  European  con- 
signees desiring  information  regarding  the  steamers  or 
their  cargo  should  apply  to  Liverpool,  Alfred  Holt  Co., 
India  Bldg.,  Water  St.,  Glasgow,  J.  &  A.  Roxburgh,  14 
St.  Vincent  Place;  London,  John  Swire  &  Sons,  8  Billeter 
Square.  Four  of  the  vessels  in  the  Oriental  service  viz. 
the  "Tyndareus,"  "Ixion,*'  "Talthybius,'"  and  "Protesilaus," 
have  two-berth  rooms  for  saloon  passengers.  The  vessels 
carry  large  numbers  of  Chinese  steerage  passengers.  They, 
use  the  Terminal  of  the  Dodwell  Dock  and  Warehouse 
Co.,  Pier  14  at  Seattle ;  the  outer  wharf  at  Victoria,  B.  C, 
and  Evans,  Coleman  and  Evans  Dock  at  Vancouvei*,  B.  C. 

Dollar  Steamship  Line:  Local  address,  I,.  C.  Smith 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Telegraphic  address,  Dollar.  Num- 
ber of  steamers  owned,  three;  number  of  steamers  char- 
tered, three.  Vessels  trade  to  Shanghai,  •  Hongkong, 
Manila,  Kobe,  Yokohama.  Departures  are  regular.  Ves- 
sels lie  at  Great  Northern  Dock,  regular  berth.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  15,178.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  4,377.  Head  office  address,  230  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
Manila,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Kobe,  New  York. 

J.  H.  Fawkner  &  Co.,  Inc.:  220  Grand  Trunk  Dock, 
Seattle.  Wash.  Successors  to  Fawkner,  Currie  &  Co.,  Inc., 
steamship  agents,  general  brokers  and  commission  agents. 
Agents  for  Gulf  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Seattle  to  South 
American  ports.    Chartering  a  specialty. 

Frank  WatcrhouBc  6t  Co.:  629-648  Central  Building, 
Seattle,  Washington.  President,  Frank  Waterhouse;  vice- 
president,  Neal  H.  Begley;  treasurer,  J.  Richard  Lane; 
secretary,  R.  D.  Smalley.  Branch  offices:  Tacoma,  Van- 
couver, Victoria,  New  York.  Steamship  agencies:  The 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.  Regular  services :  The  firm 
of  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.  maintain  regular  Trans- Pacific 
services  with  chartered  steamers.  The  lines  consist  of 
one  to  Vladivostok  and  Japan  ports  and  another  to 
Japanese  ports,  China,  Philippines  and  Straits  Settlements. 
Vladivostok  service  is  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  state 
of  affairs  in  Russia  and  the  other  service  is  maintained  by 
monthly  steamers.  Sometimes  the  vessels  are  dispatched 
according  to  requirements  of  trade  at  shorter  intervals. 
Coasting  service:  Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia 
Freight  Service,  Central  Building,  Seattle.  Managing  own- 
ers of  S»  S.  Morning  Star  and  George  E.  Starr,  operating 
between  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  way  points  to  Vancouver,  B. 
C.  Terminals:  Managers  of  Arlington  Docks,  Pier  5, 
double  deck;  length  341  feet;  breadth,  100  feet;  net  stor- 
age, main  floor,  20,298  square  feet;  second  floor,  34,000 
square  feet;  capacity  per  square  foot,  600  lbs.,  and  400 
lbs.;  platform  area,  20  feet  width,  18,700  square  feet;  low- 
est depth  of  water,  zero  to  25  feet  Insurance  department 
representing  leading  companies,  fire,  automobile  and 
marine.  Coal  department:  Supplies  house  and  steam  coal. 
The  company  has  its  own  coal  docks,  and  has  standing 
arrangements  for  bunkering  the  largest  steamers  in  Seattle 
and  Tacoma.  Telegraphic  addresses:  "Waterhouse"  at  all 
offices.  Telegraphic  codes :  Watkins,  Scott's,  A.  B.  C.  and 
A-1,  Keegan's,  Western  Union  and  Whitelaw's. 

A.  M.  Gillespie,  Inc.:  713-719  Arctic  Building,  Seattle. 
A.  M.  Gillespie,  President,  A.  W.  Kinney,  Vice-President, 
J.  B.  Mullally,  Secretary-Treasurer.  Operate  regular 
monthly  steamers  from  Puget  Sound  ports  to  Japan,  China, 
Straits  Settlements  and  Philippine  Islands.  They  are 
general  agents  in  America  for  the  Yamashita  Kisen  Kaisha, 
Ltd.,  of  Robe,  Japan  and  also  represent  A.  O.  Anderson 
&  Company,  Christiana,  Norway,  Andrew  Weir  &  Com- 
pany, London,  England,  Fredrick  Tillett  &  Company,  Lon- 
don, H.  M.  H.  Namazee,  Hongkong,  China,  M.  H.  Na- 
mazie,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  etc.,  etc.    They  do 
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a  general  business  as  steamship  operators,  agents  and 
br<3cers,  marine  insurance  brokers  and  freight  forwarders. 
Cable  address;  "Gillespie,  Seattle." 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co.:  Seattle 
city  office,  917  Second  Ave.;  Victoria,  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific Dock;  Vancouver  city  office,  527  Granville  St.  Man- 
ager of  steamships,  C.  H.  Nicholson,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  G. 
A.  McNicholl,  Asst.  Gen.  Freight  and  Psgr.  Agent,  Prince 
Rupert,  B.  C;  C.  E.  Jenney,  General  Agent  Passenger 
Department,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Steamers  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  George,  3500  tons, 
irandling  freight  and  passengers,  leaving  Seattle  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  nights  for  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Ocean 
Falls,  Swanson  Bay,  Prince  Rupert,  Anyox,  B.  C.  Con- 
nections made  at  Prince  Rupert  with  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Railway.  Steamship  Prince  John  handling  freight  and 
passengers  between  Prince  Rupert  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands. 

Humboldt  Steamship  Co.:  720  Second  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Steamer  S.  S.  Humboldt  departs  every  eleven  days 
for  Alaska  and  way  ports  from  Pier  7. 

Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Mitsui 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Telegraph, 
"Mitsui,"  Kobe,  etc.  About  18  vessels  owned  by  head 
office  with  about  40  chartered  vessels.  Ports  to  which  ves- 
sels trade,  all  over  the  world  but  chiefly  Pacific  Ocean 
and  Oriental  seas.  Service  is  irregular.  Vessels  lie  in 
Seattle  chiefly  at  docks  at  Smith's  Cove  Terminal.  So 
far  as  sfhipping  business  is  concerned  the  head  office  is 
Freight  Department,  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  Ltd.,  Kobe, 
Japan.  Branch  offices,  Mitsui,  Bussan  Kaisha  Ltd.,  or 
Mitsui  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  all  over  the  world.  Agents  at  Seattle, 
James  Griffiths  &  Sons. 

Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha:  Local  address,  Seattle  branch, 
409  Colman  Bldg..  1st  Ave.  and  Marion  St.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Nippon."  Established  Oct.  1st,  1885.  Number 
of  steamers  owned,  100.  Vessels  trade  all  over  the  world. 
Seattle-Japan  line  calls  at  Victoria,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Manila,  Hongkong.  Departures  arc  regular. 
Vessels  lie  at  G.  N.  Dock,  Seattle.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
459,299  gross  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons, 
S.  S.  Fusohimi  Maru  and  S.  S.  Suwa  Maru,  10,940  gross 
tons.  Head  office  address,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Branch  offices,  Seattle,  New  York,  London,  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Yokohama  and 
all  other  principal  ports  of  the  world. 

Osaka  Shosen  KaisHa:  W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co.,  local 
agents,  503  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Head  of- 
fice on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  Offices  New 
York,  London,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Shanghai, 
Kobe,  Yokohama  and  other  principal  ports  of  the  world. 
Regular  sailings  every  two  weeks  for  Japan,  China  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Total  number  of  vessels,  148»  while 
12  are  under  construction.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier  6,  and  Mil- 
waukee Ocean  Sound  Dock. 

H.  F.  Ostrandcr:  812-18  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Cables 
"Ostrander,"  Seattle.  Vessel  owner;  steamship  agent  and 
freight  contractor — importer  and  exporter. 

Pacific  Steamship  Co.:  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Perkins  Bldg.; 
Seattle,  Wash.,  5th  floor  L.  C.  Smith  Bldjz.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  112  Market  St.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  624  South 
Spring  St  H.  F.  Alexander,  president;  E.  H.  Hall,  assist- 
ant to  President;  J.  H.  Coorer,  assistant  to  president;  A. 
F.  Haines,  vice  president  and  general  manager;  F.  M. 
Barry,  assistant  general  manager;  H.  C.  Cantelow,  assist- 
ant general  manager;  E.  G.  McMicken,  general  passenger 
agent,  A.  F.  Zipe,  traffic  manager,  C.  E.  Flye,  general 
freig'ht  agent.  The  company  operates  a  fleet  of  vessels 
with  a  gross  tonnage  of  53,2/0  tons;  net  31,814  tons.  The 
company  also  owns  the  Pacific  Lighterage  Co.  which 
operates  the  tug  "Warrior"  and  two  steel  lighters,  the 
"Commodore"  and  "Ensign,"  of  900  tons  capacity  each. 
This  company  operates  steamships  on  the  following  routes : 
Puget  Sound-California;  frequent  sailings  on  regular 
schedule  between  Seattle-Tacoma,  Victoria  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Southern 
California;  frequent  sailings  on  regular  schedule  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Puget  Sound- 
Southeastern  Alaska;  frequent  sailings  on  regular  schedule 


between  Seattle-Tacoma  and  Ketchikan,  Petersburg, 
Juneau,  Sitka,  Wrangel,  Skag^ay  and  other  way  ports. 
Puget  Sound- Southeastern  Alaslca;  frequent  sailings  on 
regular  schedule  between  Seattle-Tacoma  and  Ketchikan, 
Petersburg,  Juneau,  Yakutat,  Katalla,  Cordova,  Valdez, 
Seldovia,  Port  Graham,  Kodiak,  Anchorage  and  other  way 
ports.  San  Francisco-Eureka,  Coos  Bay- Portland ;  sail- 
ings every  four  days.  San  Francisco-Hueneme ;  frequent 
freight  service  on  regular  schedule  between  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Port  San  Luis,  Santa  Barbara, 
Ventura,  Hueneme  and  other  way  ports.  Puget  Sound- 
Nome  ;  regular  sailings  between  Seattle-Tacoma  and  Nome 
during  the  season  while  navigation  is  open.  San  Fran- 
cisco-Nome; regular  sailings  between  San  Francisco  and 
Nome  during  the  season,  while  navigation  is  open.  Puget 
Sound-Singapore;  regular  sailings  between  Seattle-Tacoma 
and  Singapore  and  other  ports  in  the  Orient. 

Parr  McCormick  Steamship  Co.  of  Seattle,  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro.  Local  address,  Colman 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  E.  McConalogue,  manager.  Estab- 
lished 1915.  Two  steamers  chartered.  Ports  to  which 
vessels  trade,  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro  &  San  Diego. 
Approximately  7  sailings  each  month  for  both  steamers. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  ^7.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  539.  Head  office  address,  Fife  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
isco,  Cal.  Agents  for  Parr  McCormick  S.  S.  Line,  E.  J. 
Dodge  Co.,  and  Little  River  Steamship  Co. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet:  Seattle  agents,  Frank 
Waterhouse  &  Co.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Com- 
pany of  London  had  before  the  war  a  regular  service  from 
European  and  Oriental  ports  to  Pacific  Coast  Large 
steamers  of  16,000  tons  capacity  were  used  in  this  service, 
and  the  firm  maintained  monthly  sailings  between  London, 
Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Seattle,  calling  on  the  voyage 
at  Suez,  Colombo,  Penang,  Singapore,  Manila,  Hongkong, 
Shanghai,  Nagasaki,  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Victoria  and  Van- 
couver. The  steamers  berth  in  Seattle  at  the  Arlington 
Dock,  Pier  5.  Services  at  the  present  suspended.  Full 
particulars  can  be  had  from  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany upon  application. 

Trans-Oceanic  Co.:  American  Bank  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Ships  agents  and  brokers.  Offices  in  Seattle,  San 
Francisco,  Vancouver,  New  York  and  Chicago.  Pacific 
Coast  agents  for  the  Ocean  Transport  Co.  Ltd.  of  Kobe. 
Japan,  operating  regular  steamer  sailings  from  Seattle  to 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  Singapore,  Manila,  both  from  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco.  Three  sailing  per  month.  All  ves- 
sels registered  under  A-1  Lloyds,  using  terminals  of  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Seattle  for  discharging  and  loading. 

Uchida  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Kobe,  Japan:.  614 
Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  company  owns  eighteen 
steamers  and  two  more  are  under  construction  in  Yoko- 
hama. 

W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co.:  503  Mutual  Life  Building. 
Agents  for  Charles  Nelson  Co.  Weekly  service  between 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle  and  Tacoma.  Steamers  dock 
at  Virginia  Street  Dock  &  Warehouse  Co.  (Fier  No.  10), 
Seattle;  Baker  Dock  Co.,  Tacoma. 

W.  R.  Grace  St  Co.:  Local  address.  8th  floor,  Hoge 
Bldg.  Telegraphic  address,  "Grace."  Ports  to  which  ves- 
sels trade.  South  and  Central  America.  Departures  are 
irregular.  Head  office  address.  No.  7  Hanover  Square, 
New  York.  Branch  offices,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New 
Orleans,  Mexico,  Panama,  Petrograd,  London,  Spain,  Italy 
and  all  principal  ports  of  South  and  Central  America  and 
Panama. 

Shanghai 

Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  27  The 
Bund.  Tdegraphic  address,  "Jardines."  Vessels  lie  at 
Shanghai  and  Hongkew  Wharf  Co.'s  wharves.  Head  of- 
fice address,  Hongkong.  Branch  office  addresses,  all 
China  and  Japan  ports.  Agents  for  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.,  Indo-China  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd.,  Waterhouse  Stcam- 
shij)  Line,  British  India  S.  N.  Co.  Ltd. 

The  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd,  of  Gothenburg* 
Sweden;  (Shanghai  agents,  the  Eckman  Foreign  Agencies, 
Ltd.,  6,  Kiangse  Road).  Started  regular  steamship  service 
in    1917   from   Gothenburg  to   India,   China,   and   Japan, 
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and  now  own  the  following  steamers:  S.  S.  Sumatra, 
9,200  tons  dead  weight;  S.  S.  Ceylon,  900  tons  dead  weight; 
S.  S.  Japan,  9,000  tons  dead  weight;  S.  S.  Nippon,  7,300 
tons  dead  weight;  S.  S.  Yeddo,  7,200  tons  dead  weight;  S. 
S.  Peking,  6,500  tons  dead  weight.  This  company  also 
owns  various  smaller  steamers  used  for  the  coastal  trade 
in  Scandinavia.  Building  several  Motorships  which  are 
expected  to  be  put  into  service  shortly.  Principal  ports 
in  the  Far  East,  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yoko- 
hama, Kobe,  Shimonoseki  and  Dairen. 

Swatow 

Bradley  8t  Co.,  Ltd.:  Telegraphic  address,  Bradley, 
Swatow.  Established  1860.  Agents  for  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade:  Canton,  Hong- 
kong, Swatow,  Amoy,  Tamsui,  Keelung.  Departures  reg- 
ular. Vessels  lie  buoyed  to  O.  S.  K.  or  Bradley's  Buoy. 
Gross*  tonnage  owned,  209,573  tons,  by  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons  to  enter 
Swatow,  Amakusa  Maru,  2,526  tons.  Head  office  address, 
I.  Prince's  Buildings,  Hongkong.  Branch  office  addresses, 
2A  Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai;  The  Bund,  Swatow. 
Agencies  held  at  Swatow :  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation,  International  Banking  Corporation,  P.  &  O. 
S.  N.  Co.,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Lloyds,  China  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd. 

Ki  Heng  Co.:  Local  address,  Toi-It-Chin  St.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Cognehik.  Established  November,  1914 
(before  this  doing  a  local  trade  only). 

Sydney 

Australian  Steamship  Ltd.  (Howard,  Smith  Ltd. 
managing  agents) :  Local  address.  Equitable  Bldgs., 
George  St.,  Sydney.  Telegraphic  address,  per  Eastern  Ex- 
tension, "Howdsmith."  per  Reuters,  "Serenareis."  Number 
of  steamers  owned,  30.  Vessels  trade  to  all  ports  in  Aus- 
tralia. Departures  are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  company's 
wharves,  foot  of  King  St.,  Sydney.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
91,300  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  8,000 
tons.  Head  office  address,  34-45  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 
Branch  offices  at  Newcastle,  Brisbane,  Maryborough,  Rock- 
hampton,  McKay,  Townsville,  Cairns,  (Tooktown,  Ade- 
laide Port  Pirie,  Fremantle,  Geelong,  Port  Arlington, 
London.  Agencies  held  for  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.,  Holt's 
Blue  Funnel  Line. 

George  A.  Parkes:  Local  ?iddress.  No.  10,  Royal  Ex- 
change Bldg.,  Pitt  and  Bridge  St.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Setaicossa."  Established  1901.  Vessels  trade  between 
New  York  and  Australasia.  Departures  monthly.  Vessels 
lie  at  Government  Wharf.  Agencies  in  main  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  ports.  Agents  for  United  States  and 
Australasia  S.  S.  Co.'s  Line  and  general  shipping  and 
commission  merchant. 

Gilchrist,  Watt  &  Sanderson  Ltd.:  Local  address, 
5  O'Connell  St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Valindra."  Estab- 
lished 1845.  Vessels  trade  to  South  Africa,  U.  K  and 
United  States.  Departures  are  regular  to  United  Kingdom 
via  Africa.  Vessels  lie  at  Central  Wharf,  Miller's  Point. 
Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  15.000.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, Sydney.  Branch  office  addresses,  Brisbane,  Wills, 
Gilchrist  &  Sanderson  Ltd.;  Albany,  Henry  Wills  &  Co.; 
Perth  and  Fremantle,  Geo.  Wills  &  Co.  Ltd.;  London, 
George  Wills  &  Sons  Ltd.  Agents  for  Holt's  Blue  Funnel 
Line,  P.  &  O.  Branch  Service,  Watts,  Watts  &  Co.,  Elder, 
Dempster  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Henry  Olsen  St'Co,  Pty.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  255A 
George  St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Danish."  Established 
1900.  Vessels  trade  to  Scandinavian  ports.  Departures 
regular.  Head  office  address,  Melbourne,  524-6  Collins 
St  Branch  office  addresses,  Capetown,  Durban,  Copen- 
hagen and  Stavanger.  Agents  for  The  East  Asiatic 
Co.  Ltd.,  Copenhagen;  The  Steamship  Co.  Orient  Ltd., 
Copenhagen. 

Huddart  Parker  Ltd.:  Local  address,  George  St., 
Sydney.  Telegraphic  address,  Rempoli.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  21.  Vessels  trade  to  all  Commonwealth 
ports  and  New  Zealand.  Departures  are  regular.  Vessels 
lie  at  own  wharves  at  Darling  Harbor.     Gross  tonnage 


owned  51,307  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessels  in  gross  tons, 
6,660  tons.  Head  office  address,  464^  Collins  St,  Mel- 
bourne. Branch  offices  and  agencies  at  all  the  chief 
cities  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address, 
2-4^  Spring  St.  Telegraphic  address,  Orient.  Number 
of  steamers  owned,  eight  Vessels  trade  to  United  King- 
dom. Departures  fortnightly.  Vessels  lie  at  Circular  Quay. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  93,509.  Size  of  largest  vessel  m 
gross  tons,  15,000.  Head  office  address,  13  Fenchurch 
Ave.,  London,  E.  C.  Branch  office  addresses,  Melbourne, 
Fremantle,  Perth;  agents  at  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Hobart, 
Agents  for  Barber  Line,  New  York. 

P.  8t  O.  S.  N.  Co.  (Macdonald,  Hamilton  &  Co., 
agents)  :  Local  address,  63  Pitt  St.  Telegraphic  address. 
Peninsular.  Established,  1840.  Number  of  steamers  own- 
ed, 58.  Vessels  trade  between  Australia,  India,  China, 
Japan,  South  Africa  and  United  Kingdom.  Departures 
are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.  Circular 
Quay.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  501,934.  Size  of  largest 
vessels  in  gross  tons,  13,800.  Head  office  address,  122 
Leadenhall  St,  London,  E.  C.  Branch  office  addresses: 
Macdonald,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Perth,  West  Australia;  Mac- 
donald, Hamilton  &  Co.,  Fremantle,  West  Australia. 

Royal  Packet  Navigation  Co.  (head  office  for  Austral- 
asia for  Koninklyke  Paketvaart  Maatshappy,  Batavia). 
Local  address,  56  Pitt  St  Telegraphic  address,  "Paket- 
vaart" Established  1891  at  Amsterdam  and  1908  in  Aus- 
tralasia. Number  of  steamers  owned,  93.  Vessels  trade 
to  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Townsville,  Port  Moresby, 
Darwin,  Macassar,  Soerabaia,  Semarang  and  Batavia, 
connecting  with  45  services  traversing  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  East  Indian  Archipelago.  Regular  monthly 
service  trading  between  Australian  ports  and  Java  and 
vice  versa.  Vessels  lie  at  Dalget/s  wharves.  Millers 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  164,718  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel 
in  gross  tons,  5,658  tons.  Head  office  address,  Amster- 
dam, (Holland),  Batavia,  (Java).  Branch  office  address, 
Penang,  Singapore,  Soerabaia,  Semarang,  Batavia,  Macas- 
sar, etc.  Agents  for  Rotterdam  Lloyd  Mail  Une,  Java 
Bengal  Line,  Java-China-Japan  Line. 

R.  Towns  &  Co.:  Local  address,  16  Loftus  St.  Tele- 
graphic address,  **Towns."  Established  1844.  Vessels 
trade  from  Sydney  and  Newcastle  to  New  Caledonia  every 
4  weeks.  Agents  for  Union  Commerciale  et  de  Navigation 
Caledonienne  Noumea. 

Scott  Henderson  &  Co.:  Local  address,  60  Margaret 
St  Telegraphic  address,  "Tenacious."  Established  1845. 
Departures  are  regular.  Agents  for  Canada  West  Coast 
Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  Standard  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

Scott  Fell  &  Co.  Interstate  Steamship  Co.:  Local 
address,  251  George  St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Fellscott" 
Established  30  years.  Vessels  trade  to  Melbourne,  Ade- 
laide, Port  Pirie,  Newcastle,  Devonport,  (Tas.),  Sydn^, 
Fremantle,  also  foreign  ports.  Departures  regular  in 
coasting.  Vessels  He  at  Pyrmont  Dock.  Branch  office  ad- 
dress, Scott  St,  Melbourne;  Port  Pirie  and  Adelaide, 
South  Australia. 

The  McArthur  Shipping  St  Agency  Co.  Ltd.:  Local 
address,  15  Macquarie  Place.  Telegraphic  address,  "Nos- 
reflFej."  Successors  to  W.  &  A.  McArthur  Ltd.,  established 
1875.  Agents  for  Clan  Line  Steamers  Ltd.,  Luckenbach 
S.  S.  Co.,  Gulf  Line  Ltd.,  Nautilus  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.  Ports 
to  which  vessels  trade,  Clan  Line,  Gulf  Line  and  Nautilus 
S.  S.  Co.  to  United  Kingdom ;  Luckenbach  Line  to  United 
States.  Departures  are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  Browns 
Wharf,  Wooloomooloo.  Gross  tonnage  owned.  Clan  Line, 
300,000  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons.  Clan 
Macarthur,  10,000  tons;  Julia  Luckenbach,  14,000  tons. 
Head  office  address,  Clan  Line  Steamers  Ltd.,  2  St.  Mary 
Ave.,  London,  E.  C,  Luckenbach  S.  S.  Co.,  44  Whitehall 
St„  New  York;  Gulf  Line,  London;  Nautilus  S.  S.  Co., 
Sunderland,  England. 

Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand:  Local  address,  259 
Ckorge  St.  Telegraphic  address  "Stonewall."  Established 
1875.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  72.  Vessels  trade  to 
Australian,  Tasmanian,  New  Zealand  coastal  ports,  Fiji, 
Hawaii,   Tonga,    Samoa,    Vancouver,   B.   C,   Rarotonga, 
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Tahiti,  San  Francisco,  Calcutta  and  United  Kingdom.  Ves- 
sels lie  at  Darling  Harbor,  Sydney.  Gross  tonnage  owned, 
230,221.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  13,415.  Head 
office  Dunedin;  D.  A.  Aiken,  general  manager;  A.  W. 
Wheeler,  acting  secretary;  Traffic  Department,  J.  H.  C. 
Bond,  general  traffic  manager ;  R.  McK.  McLennan,  Trans- 
pacific and  Island  Services.  New  Zealand  branches  and 
agencies — Auckland,  Blenheim,  Picton,  Christchurch,  Lyt- 
telton,  Dunedin,  Gisbome,  Greymouth,  Hbkitika,  Inver- 
cargill,  Bluff,  Napier,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth,  Oamaru, 
Timaru,  Wellington,  Westport,  Wanganui.  Australian 
branches — Melbourne,  Victoria;  Newcastle  and  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales ;  Bumie,  Devonport,  Hobart,  Launceston 
and  Strahan,  Tasmania.  Australian  agencies — Adelaide, 
South  Austnilia;  Brisbane,  Queensland;  Fremantle,  West 
Australia.  South  Sea  Island  branches  and  agencies— -Suva, 
Lautoka,  Levuka,  Apia,  Samoa;  Nukulofa,  Haapai,  Vavau, 
Rarotonga,  Papeete,  Tahiti.  Foreign  agents—Calcutta, 
Singapore,  Batavia,  Semarang,  Soerabaia,  Cape  Town, 
Durban,  Honolulu,  Vancouver,  San  Francisco.  London 
office,  5  Fen  Court,  Fenchurch  St.,  E.  C.  Agents  for  Can- 
adian Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

W.  F.  Deucher  &  Co.:  Local  address,  12  and  14 
Loftus  St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Glencis."  Established, 
1st  July,  1907.  Head  office  address,  Sydney.  London 
agent,  U.  Sturgeon,  24  Eastcheap,  E.  C.  3.  Agents  for 
EUerman  &  Bucknall  Steamship  Co.,  London;  G.  Stur- 
geon, Esq.,  London;  Campagnie  Francaise  de  Marine  and 
de  Commerce,  Paris ;  Devitt  &  Moore's  sailing  vessels. 

Tacoma 

Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha:  1017  A  street,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Telegraphic  address:  "Shosen."  Established  1883,  Amer- 
ican line  in  1909.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  190;  10 
steamers  on  American  Line.  Vessels  trade  to  Yokohama, 
Moji,  Shanghai.  Hongkong,  Nagasaki,  Manila.  Six  regular 
departures.  Direct  Ime  to  Singapore;  two  sailings.  Ves- 
sels lie  at  the  C.  M.  &  St  P.  Docks,  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  452,060.  Largest  vessel  is  10,000 
gross  tons.  Head  office,  Osaka,  Japan.  Branch  offices  at  . 
all  pricipal  ports  in  the  Orient. 

Garland  Steamship  Co.:  J.  T.  Steeb  &  Co.,  523-30 
Tacoma  BIdg.,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  general  agents.  Home 
office,  New  York  City.  Three  vessels  direct  Tacoma, 
to  Shanghai ;  Grayson,  2.526  gross  registered  tons ;  Justin, 
2,321  tons  and  Javary,  1,249  tons.    Sailings  every  25  days. 

Tientsm 

Jardine,  Matheson  St  Co.  Ltd.,  general  managers  Indo- 
China  S.  N.  Co. ;  Local  address,  No.  6,  The  Bund.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Inchcoy,"  Tientsin  or  "Jardines,"  Tient- 
sin. Number  of  steamers  owned,  41.  Vessels  trade  to 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Canton,  and  nearly  all  ports  on 
China  coast,  Japan,  Straits  arid  Calcutta,  Manila,  Vangszte 
Valley.  Vessels  do  not  run  on  schedule  at  the  present 
time.  Head  offipe  address,  Hongkong.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses. Amoy,  Canton,  Chefoo,  Chinkiang,  Dairen,  Foo- 
chow,  Ichang,  Hankow,  Hongkong,  Kuikiang,  Kobe,  Naga- 
saki, Nanking.  Newchwang,  Shanghai,  Swatow,  Tsingtao, 
Wei  pai  Wei,  Wuhu,  Yokohama,  Calcutta,  Singapore, 
Penang,  Manila.  Agents  for  P.  &  O.  C.  P.  O.  S.  Ltd., 
Shire  Line.  Glen  Line. 

Tokyo 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company) 
was  founded  1890  by  Soichiro  Asano  for  service  between 
Yokohama  and  San  Francisco  At  the  present  time  it 
operates  the  finest  passenger  steamers  in  its  trans-Pacific 
service  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  (North 
American  Line)  as  well  as  a  number  of  great  freight 
carriers,  which  have  accommodations  for  first,  second  and 
third-class  passengers,  on  its  South  American  line,  operat- 
ing between  the  west  coast  of  South  America  (as  far 
south  as  Valparaiso)  and  the  Orient,  touching  at  Central 
America,  Mexican  and  North  American  ports  en  route. 

The  passenger  fleet  of  the  North  American  line  in 
service  between  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yokohama. 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  consists 
of  the  following  steamships: 


Gr.  Tons  Dispt 

Tenyo  Maru    13,398  22,000 

Shinyo    Maru    13,039  22,000 

Korea   Maru    11,809  20,000 

Siberia  Maru  11,785  20,000 

Nippon  Maru  5,919  11,000 

Persia  Maru   4,380  9,000 

The  Shinyo  and  Tenyo  Maru  are  sister  ships  of  22,000 
tons  displacement.  They  are  driven  by  triple  screw  tur- 
bine engines  which  account  for  an  utter  absence  of  vibra- 
tion and  a  speed  of  21  knots  per  hour. 

•  The  Korea  Maru  and  Siberia  Maru  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  above  mentioned,  being  of  approximately  20,000 
tons  displacement  and  are  driven  by  twin  screw  engines. 
They  were  built  especially  for  the  trans-Pacific  trade. 

The  Nippon  Maru,  11,000  tons  and  the  Persia  Maru, 
9,000  tons,  are  called  the  intermediate  steamships  and 
have  accommodations  for  110  first-class  passengers.*  The 
passenger  accommodations  are  amidships,  all  rooms  being 
located  on  the  upper  and  bridge  decks,  thus  affording 
plenty  of  light  and  ventilation.  One  class  of  saloon  pas- 
sengers only  (first-class)  is  carried.  On  these  ships  they 
have  all  the  privileges  of  the  steamer  heretofore  accorded 
to  the  passengers  of  steamers  carrying  first-class  passen- 
gers, including  dining  room,  music  room,  promenade 
decks,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  steamers  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  has  a 
number  of  vessels  in  the  freight  service  across  the  Pacific 
either  under  their  direct  ownership  or  charter.  These 
range  from  4  to  10  according  to  the  number. 

To3ro  Kisen  Kaisha  Trans-Pacific  Service  to  South 
America:  In  connection  with  Trans-pacific  service  to 
North  America,  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha  also  operates  a  line 
of  steamers  from  Hongkong  to  Valparaiso  (South  Amer- 
ica) via  Moji;  Kobe,  Yokohama,  Honolulu,  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pedro  (Los  Angeles),  Salina  Cruz,  Balboa 
(Ancon)  Callao,  Arica  and  Iquique. 

The  steamers  on  this  line  are  in  through  round-trip 
service  between  China  and  Japan  ports  and  Southern 
Chile  via  San  Francisco  and  west  coast  ports  of  North 
and  South  America.  Steamers  do  not  call  at  San  Pedro 
on  their  return  voyage  to  the  Orient.  These  steamers 
are  all  new  and  of  the  latest  type  and  saloon  accommoda- 
tions are  offered  on  them  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Anyo  Maru  was  built  in  1913  at  the  Mitsubishi 
Dockyard  and  Entnne  Works,  Nagasaki,  and  has  a  dis- 
placement of  18,500  tons.  It  is  466  feet  in  length,  58 
feet  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  38  feet.  The  Anyo  Maru 
has  accommodations  for  first,  second  and  third  class  pas- 
sengers. 

S.  S.  Kiyo  Maru  is  of  17,200  tons  displacement.  It  was 
built  in  1910  in  the  Mitsubishi  Dockyard  and  Engine  Works 
at  Nagasaki.  It  is  470  feet  long,  55  feet  beam  and  31  feet 
in  depth.  There  are  accommodations  for  a  limited  number 
of  first-class  passengers  and  for  a  large  number  of  second 
and  third  class. 

S.  S.  Seiyo  Maru  is  14,000  tons  displacement  and  was 
built  by  Russell  &  Co.,  Port  Glasgow,  in  1913.  It  has  ac- 
commodations for  first,  second  and  third  class  passengers. 
It  is  404  feet  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  52  feet. 

Tsingtao 

Butterfield  &  Swire:  Telegraphic  address,  "Swire." 
Head  office  address,  Shanghai.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Hongkong,  China  and  Japan.  Agents  •for  China  Naviga- 
tion Co.  Ltd.,  China  Mutual  Steam  Nav.  Co.  Ltd.,  Taikoo 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  Ltd.,  Taikoo  Dockyard  &  Engineering 
Co.  of  Hongkong  Ltd.,  Union  Insurance  Society  of  Can- 
ton Ltd. 

Comabe.  Eckford  &  Co.:  Telegraphic  address,  Ccrn- 
St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Jardines?'  Head  office  address, 
Chefoo,  Shantung,  China.  Branch  office  addresses,  Dairen, 
South  Manchuria.  China;  Wei  Hai  Wei,  Shantung,  China, 
Tsingtao,  Shantung  China.  Agents  for  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  Dodwell  Line  of  Steamers,  P.  &  O. 
S.  Nav.  Co.,  Cie  des  M.  M.,  E.  &  O.  S.  S.  Co.,  Glen  Line 
of  Steamers,  Garland  Steamship  Co 
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Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  Honan 
St.  Telegraphic  address,  "Jardines."  Head  office  address, 
Hongkong.  Branch  offices  in  all  principal  ports  in  China 
and  Japan,  also  New  York.  London  representatives: 
Messrs.  Matheson  &  Co.  Ltd.,  3  Lombard  St.,  E.  C.  Agents 
for  Indo-China  Steam  Navigation  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Ocean  Services  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.,  Waterhouse  Steamship  Line,  China  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  Ltd.,  Canton  Insurance  Office,  Ltd.,  Hongkong  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  Ltd.,  Alliance  Assurance  Co.  Ltd.,  etc.,  etc. 

Valparaiso 

Artigas  Riofrio  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Emazuiz  724, 
Casilla  658.  Telegraphic  address,  "Artigasrio."  Established 
1890.  One  steamer,  "Lircay,"  owned,  which  trades  from 
Valparaiso  to  Iquique  and  intermediate  ports. 

Banquez  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Blanco  636,  Casilla 
257.  Telegraphic  address,  "Pisagua."  Established  1915. 
Owners  of  two  tugs  and  three  steamships,  also  four  sail- 
ing vessels.  Vessels  trade  to  coast  of  Chile  and  also 
foreign  ports.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  11,000  tons.  Size  of 
largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  4,000  tons.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, Blanco  636. 

Conipania  Carbonifera  i  de  Fundacion  Schwager: 
Telegraphic  address,  "Schwager.**  Established  1892.  Six 
steamers  owned.  Vessels  trade  to  Coronel  and  to  other 
Chilian  ports.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  5,500.  Head  office 
address.  Schwager  Bldg.,  Valparaiso.  Branch  office  ad- 
dress, Minas  Schwager,  Coronel. 

Compania  Sud  Americana  de  Vapores:  Local  ad- 
dress, Calle  Blanco  No.  695.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Aguila,"  Valparaiso.  Established  1872.  Nine  steamers 
owned.  Stops  at  all  ports  of  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Weekly  sailings  from  Valparaiso.  Gross  tonnage 
owned,  21,987  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons, 
2,443  tons.  Head  office  address,  Casilla  No.  933,  Val- 
paraiso. Company  has  agencies  in  all  ports  of  South 
America. 

D.  Escobar  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Casilla  685,  Blanco 
Stj  343.  One  steamer  owned.  Vessel  trades  to  all  ports 
from  Coronel  (Chile)  to  Callao  (Peru).  Departures 
every  eight  days.  Gross  tonnage  1,790. 
•  Duncan' Fox  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Calle  Blanco  795. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Zigzag."  Established  1846.  Head 
office  address,  Duncan  Fox  Co.,  29  Great  St.,  Helens, 
London.  Branch  oflSce  addresses,  Duncan  Fox  &  Co.,  Con- 
cepcion,  Talcahuano,  Penco,  Antofagasta,  Valdivia,  Parrai, 
Lantaro,  Tulca,  C^hillan,  Santiago,  Oruro,  La  Paz,  Paj^ 
Pimra,  Callao,  Lima,  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Agents  for 
Braun  &  Blanchard  Line,  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  Royal 
Dutch  West  India  Mail,  Menendez  Behety  Line,  Sociedad 
Co.  Socd.  Importadora  y  Exportadora  de  la  Patagonia 
C.  H.  Smith  Line. 

Elie  Poisson:  Local  address,  Blanco  1183,  Casilla 
272.  Telegraphit  address,  "Nossiop."  Established  1893. 
Agent  for  Cie.  Generale  Transatlantique,  6  Rue  Auber, 
Paris ;  Cie,  de  Navegation  Sud  Atlantique,  9  Place  de  la 
Madeleine,  Paris;  steamers  from  Buenos  Aires  to  France 
and  from  New  York  to  France ;  also  from  Colon  to  France. 

Enrique  Court  A.:  Local  address,  Casilla  691.  Calle 
Blanco  627.  Telegraphic  address,  "Court."  Established 
1912.  Two  steamers  owned,  which  vessels  trade  from 
Iquique  to  Canal  and  intermediate  ports.  Departures  ir- 
regular. Size  of  largest  vessel  is  300  gross  tons.  Head 
office  address,  Valparaiso.  Agents  for  steamers  Lala  and 
Olga  owned  by  Germaine  y  Sienna;  also  steamer  Richard 
Orchard  owned  by  Ricardo  &  Orchard  Co.,  as  well  as  the 
schooner  Goyita,  owned  by  Munoz  &  Co. 

Etiheguay  Onfray  &  Cia.:  Local  address,  Casilla  199, 
Calle  Blanco  815.  Telegraphic  address,  Etiheguay.  Es- 
tablished 1915.  Two  steamers  owned,  which  trade  from 
Valparaiso  to  Iquique  with  departures  each  10  days.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  2,191.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  1,102,  "Coronel."  Head  oflSce  address,  Valparaiso. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Coquimbo,  Caldero,  Canizals, 
Chanaral,  Taltal,  Antofagasta,  Mejillones,  Tocopilla, 
Iquique. 


Geo.  C.  Kenrick  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Calle  Blanco 
No.  729  (P.  O.  Box  495).  Telegraphic  address,  "Kenrick," 
Valparaiso.  Established  1901.  Head  office  address.  Val- 
paraiso (Chile),  Calla  Blanco  No.  729  (P.  O.  Box  495). 
Branch  office  addresses,  Iquique  (Chile),  Calle  Bolivar 
(P.  O.  Box  661).  General  agents  for  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Lines,  New  York;  United  Fruit  Co.,  Elders 
&  Fyffes  Ltd.,  Compania  Peruana  de  Vapores  y  Dique  del 
Callao  (Peru),  Andrew  Weir  &  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow, 
owners  of  the  Indian-Chilean  Line  and  other  lines;  Law- 
ther,  Latta  &  Co.,  London,  Nitrate  Producers  Steamship 
Co.;  also  general  agents  in  Chile  for  London  Assurance 
Corporation,  and  the  following  Chilian  collieries,  Com- 
pania Carbonifera  "Los  Rios  de  Curanilahue"  de  Lebu; 
Comunidad  Minas  de  Carbon  Porvenir-Lebu,  Lebu. 

Gibbs  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Cochrane,  corner  Veriola. 
Telegraphic  address.  Antipodean.  Act  as  agents  for  New 
York  and  South  American  Line.  Vessels  trade  from  New 
York  to  West  Coast  of  South  America.  Monthly  sailings. 
Head  office  address,  Antony  Gibbs  &  Sons,  London. 
Branch  office  addresses:  Valparaiso,  Iquique,  Antofagasta, 
Santiago,  Mejillones,  Concepcion,  Talcahuano,  Towre, 
Mulchen,  Tamuco,  Victoria,  Traiquen,  Lautaro. 

Gonzalez  Soffia  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Bianco  681, 
Casilla  469.  Telegraphic  address,  "GonsoflF."  Established 
1892.  Two  steamers:  Taltal,  1,000  tons.  Chorriths,  250 
tons,  owned,  with  a  third  of  350  tons  imder  construction. 
Ports  to  which  vessels  trade,  Coquimbo,  Taltal,  Antofa- 
gasta, Iquique,  Catele,  Buena  Pisagua,  Arica.  Vessels  lie 
at  government  buoys.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  1,250.  Size 
of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  1,000.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, Coquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  Arica,  Santiago. 

Lota  &  Coronel:  Local  address,  Calle  Blanco  N. 
535,  P.  O.  Box  945.  Telegraphic  address,  Esplotador.  Es- 
tablished 1852.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  five.  Vessels 
trade  to  all  the  coast  of  Chile.  Departures  are  regular. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  10,500  tons.  Size  of  largest  ves- 
sel in  gross  tons,  3,600  tons.  Head  office  address,  Val- 
paraiso. Branch  office  address,  Administrador  de  la  Ca 
au  Lota  &  Coronel,  Lota. 

Nautilus  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd.  (Gulf  Line) :  Local  address, 
CaUe  Blanco  903,  Casilla  895.  Telegraphic  address,  "Gulf." 
Established  1886.  Twelve  steamers  owned.  Vessels  trade 
to  west  coast  of  South  America  from  Great  Britain.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  45,000.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  5,400.  Head  office  address,  45  Leadenhall  St.,  Lon- 
don. Branch  offices  at  all  ports  on  this  coast  Allardice 
&  Co.  are  Valparaiso  agents. 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.:  Local  address,  Calle 
Blanco,  Casilla  934.  Telegraphic  address,  "Pacific,"  Val- 
paraiso. Established  1840.  Thirty-six  steamers  owned, 
including  three  under  construction.  Vessels  trade  to  all 
important  ports  of  South  America  (east  and  west  coast). 
Regular  services  of  mail  steamers.  Vessels  lie  at  Fiscal 
Mole  for  discharge  of  custom  house  cargo,  in  roadstead 
otherwise.  Gross  tonnage  owned.  266,403  tons.  Size  of 
largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  15,678  tons.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, 31  James  St,  Liverpool,  England.  Branch  offices 
in  nearly  all  ports  on  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sides.  Agents 
for  P.  M.  S.  P.,  Union  Castle  Line,  Elder,  Dempster 
Line. 

R.  W.  James  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Casilla  No.  1066, 
office  at  Calle  Blanco  983.  Telegraphic  address,  "Flora- 
code."  Established  1908.  Owners  of  one  steamer,  two 
tugs  and  30  lighters.  Vessels  trade  to  west  coast,  Chile, 
between  Valparaiso,  Iquique,  with  calls  at  chief  and  in- 
termediate ports.  Regular  departure  every  fortnight.  Ves- 
sels lie  at  own  mooring  buoys,  Valparaiso  Bayf  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  2,700  tons.  Head  office  address,  Val- 
paraiso, Casilla  No.  1066.  Branch  office  address,  Anto- 
fagasta, Casilla  No.  865.  Agents  for  the  Nelson  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  London. 

Sociedad  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore  Ltd.:  Local 
address,  955-961  Calle  Blanco,  Casilla  122.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Gastonorge,"  Valparaiso.  Established  1916.  Fif- 
teen steamers  owned.  Vessels  trade  to  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  United  States ;  ramifications  throughout 
the  world.  No  fixed  schedule  at  the  present  time.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  about  50,000  tons.  Size  of  largest  vessel 
in   gross   tons,   Lord  DuflFerin,   7,500  tons.     Head   office 
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address,  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wigmore,  Inc.,  12D  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  Branch  offices  at  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Mad- 
rid, Lisbon,  Pctrograd,  Havana,  Vladivostok,  Capetown, 
Tokyo  and  Shanghai.  Agents  in  all  ports  of  the  west  coast 
of  South  America. 

The  East  Asiatic  Company  Ltd.  (Compania  Danesa 
de  Vapores):  Local  address,  Calle  Blanco  795,  Casilla 
353.  Telegraphic  address,  "Occidente."  Agency  es- 
tablished November,  1914;  head  office  established,  1897. 
Owners  of  16  Diesel  motorships  with  22  under  con- 
struction, to  be  delivered  before  1921.  The  company 
has  direct  regular  lines  from  Scandinavia  to  Siam, 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  South  Africa,  North  and  South 
Pacific.  On  the  South  Pacific  Coast  the  ships  general- 
ly call  at  Guayaquil,  Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique, 
Antofagasta,  Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano.  At 
present  sailings  are  irregular.  Vessels  lie  at  Govern- 
ment buoys.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  67,280  tons.  Size 
of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  5,569  ton,  motorship 
Chile.  Head  office  address,  Halbergsgade  2,  Copen- 
hagen. Branch  office  addresses:  London  office,  158 
Fenchurch  St.,  E.  C;  San  Francisco,  310  Sansome  St.; 
New  York,  60  Wall  St.  Branches  at  Bangkok,  Singa- 
pore, Shanghai,  Hankow,  Vladivostok,  Durban,  etc. 
Agencies  held.  Steamship  Company  Orient,  Ltd.,  Copen- 
hagen, whose  ships  are  sailing  on  the  lines  of  The  East 
Asiatic  Co.  in  combination  with  their  vessels.  They 
own  10  steamers. 

Victor  Valck  8t  Cia.:  Local  address,  Casilla  1432. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Vivalck."  Established  1909. 
Steamer  Aranco  owned,  which  trades  between  Ancud 
and  Arica.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  1,829.  Head  office 
address,  Valparaiso,  Casilla  1432. 

Viegand  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Casilla  23  Cochrane 
691,  Blanco  686.  Telegraphic  address,  "Viegand.**  Es- 
tablished 1890.  Three  steamers  owned  which  trade 
from  Valparaiso  to  Arica  and  intermediate  ports. 
Departures  are  regular.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  3,800. 
Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  3,000.  Head  office 
address,  Valparaiso.    Branch  office  address,  Huasco. 

Wessel,  Duval  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Calle  Cochrane 
567,  Casilla  926.  Telegraphic  address,  Hemenway.  Es- 
tablished about  1830.  Three  chartered  steamers.  Vessels 
trade  from  New  York  to  all  ports  in  Peru  and  Chile. 
Departure,  about  once  a  month.  Head  office  address, 
Valparaiso.  Branch  office  addresses.  New  York,  San- 
tiago, Concepcion,  Antofagasta  and  Talcahuano.  Agents 
for  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  steamers. 

Vancouver 

Canadian  Australasian  Roval  Mail  Line  (Union 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand  Ltd.,  managing  agents)  : 
Local  address,  440  Seymour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Tele- 
graphic address,  Canadian  Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Established  1875.  Number  of  steamers 
owned,  72.  Own  no  sailers,  but  charter  occasionally. 
Vessels  trade  between  Vancouver  and  Honolulu,  T.  H., 
Suva,  Fiji,  Auckland,  N.  Z.  and  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  (pass- 
enger ships).  Cargo  steamers  at  intervals  to  ports  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  according  to  demand.  De- 
partures are  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  C.  P.  R.  Dock. 
Gross  tonnage  owned,  230,221.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in 
gross  tons,  13,415.  Head  office  address  for  Canada,  440 
Se)rmour  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Canadian  Robert  Dollar  Co.  Ltd.:  Local  address,  510 
Hastings  W.  Telephone,  Seymour  8680.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  three;  also  have  two  boats  in  service 
under  charter.  Vessels  trade  to  Vladivostok,  China  and 
Japan.  Departures  are  regular,  monthly.  Vessels  lie  at 
Great  Northern  Dock.  Gross  tonnage  owned  and  op- 
erated, 20,408.  Size  of  largest  vessel  m  gross  tons,  4,329. 
Head  office  address,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Coast  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.:  Local  address,  530  Sey- 
mour St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Telegraphic  address,  "Coast- 
ship,"  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Established  1906,  reorganized 
1917.  Number  of  steamers  owned,  three.  Vessels  trade 
to  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  waters,  being  points 
on  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  northern  B.  C.  ports 
and  canneries,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  etc.  Departures  as  busi- 
ness oflFers.     Vessels  lie  at  Evans  Coleman  Dock,  Van- 


couver, B.  C.  Gross  tonnage,  723  tons.  Size  of  largest 
vessel  in  gross  tons,  steamship  "Celtic,"  239  tons.  J.  T. 
Steeb  &  Co.,  agents  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 

Frank  Wateiiioose  &  Company  of  Canada,  Limited: 
Head  office,  Rogers  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Telegraphic 
address  ^'Waterhouse."  President.  Frank  Waterhouse; 
Vice-President,  Neal  H.  Begley;  Secretary,  R.  V.  Ross; 
Treasurer,  J.  R.  Lane.  Agents  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Com- 
pany and  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's  trans- 
Pacific  service.  Owners  and  operators  three  freighters  in 
B.  C.  Coast  service;  Marine  Insurance;  Bunker  Agents. 

C.  Gardner  Johnson  &  Co.:  Local  address,  Johnson 
Wharf.  Telegraphic  address,  Gardner,  Vancouver.  Es- 
tablished 1885.  Agents  for  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  and 
East  Asiatic  Co.^  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  sailings  are  reg- 
ular. East  Asiatic  Co.  irregular.  Vessels  lie  at  Johnson 
Wharf. 

Dollar  Steamship  Line:  Local  address,  1112  Standard 
Bank  Bldg.  Telegraphic  address.  Dollar.  Number  of 
steamers  owned,  four;  number  of  steamers  chartered, 
three.  Vessels  trade  to  Vladivostok,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Manila,  Kobe,  Yokohama.  Departures  are  regular. 
Vessels  lie  at  Great  Northern  Dock,  regular  berth.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  15,178.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  4,377.  Head  office  address,  230  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  offices  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong, 
Manila,  Hankow,  Tientsin,  Kobe,  New  York. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd.:  Local  ad- 
dress. Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Dock.  Tdegraphic  address: 
Nicoltrunk.  Established  1910.  Number  of  steamers  owned, 
four.  Ports  to  which  vessels  trade.  Seattle,  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Southeastern  Alaska;  also 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Swanson  Bay,  Ocean  Falls,  and 
way  ports.  Departures  regular.  Vessds  lie  at  G.  T.  P. 
Dock.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  8,670.  Size  of  largest  vessel 
in  gross  tons,  "Prince  Rupert,"  3,379.26  gross  tons.  Branch 
offices  at  all  principal  Coast  ports. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Ltd.:  Local 
address,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Station.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Marsu,"  Vancouver.  Incorporated  January  1, 
1916.  Number  of  steamers  owned  (Pacific  Fleet),  four. 
Ports  to  which  vessels  trade:  Vancouver  to  Hongkong, 
via  Victoria,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai  and 
Manila.  Departures  regular.  Vessels  lie  at  Pier  A 
(section  2),  and  Pier  D.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  45,8^. 
Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  16^06.  Head  office 
address,  8  Waterloo  Place,  London,  England.  Branch 
offices  at  all  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offices. 

Union  Steamship  Co.  of  British  Columbia,  Ltd.:  Local 
address,  foot  of  Ci-rol  St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Telegraphic 
address,  'IJnionford,"  Number  of  steamers  owned,  10. 
Vessels  trade  to  all  Northern  British  Columbia  ports.  De- 
partures are  regular  and  daily.  Vessds  lie  at  Union 
\Vharf,  foot  of  Carrol  St.  Gross  tonnage  owned,  6,635. 
Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross  tons,  (Camosun),  1,369 
tons.  Head  office  address.  Foot  of  Carroll  St,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Branch  office  addresses,  agencies  at  1003 
Government  St.,  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  at  Second  Ave, 
Prince  Rupert.  B.  C  Agencies  held,  J  H.  Welsford  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  17  Water  St.,  Liverpool,  England. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  British  Columbia  Coast 
Service:  Local  address,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Number  of 
vessels  owned,  17  steamers,  3  tugs,  6  barges.  Vessels 
trade  between  British  Columbia  Coast  ports,  Puget  Sound 
and  Alaska.  Departures  are  regular  as  per  published 
schedule.  Vessels  lie  at  B.  C.  C  Service  Dock,  Victoria; 
Canadian  Pacific  Dock,  Vancouver;  Pier  1,  Seattle.  Gross 
tonnage  owned,  41,023.  Size  of  largest  vessel  in  gross 
tons,  6,000  tons.  Head  office  address^  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Branch  office  addresses :  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Van- 
couver, Nanaimo,  Seattle,  Prince  Rupert,  Ketchikan,  Ju- 
neau, Skagway. 


Dry  Measure 

2  pints    1  quart       4  pecks    1   bushel 

8  quarts    1  peck       36  bushels    1  jchaldron 
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Ships  Operating  via  Panama  Canal 


Accordinsr  to  the  Panama  Canal  Record  the  lines 
which  have  established  regular  or  approximately  regu- 
lar service  through  the  Panama  Canal  since  the  re- 
sumption of  traffic  last  April  include: 

From  the  Atlantic  terminus  to  South  and  Central 
America:  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  has 
services  from  Cristobal  to  west  coast  ports  as  far  south 
as  Valparaiso  and  Coronel  and  as  far  north  as  San  Jose 
de  Guatemala,  calling  at  the  principal  way  ports.  Sail- 
ings for  the  Central  American  ports  to  the  north  are 
monthly.  Sailings  for  Tumaco  and  Ecuador  ports,  as 
far  as  Guayaquil,  are  every  two  weeks;  sailings  to  Val- 
paraiso via  Chilean  and  Peruvian  ports  are  fortnightly; 
and  a  service  between  Cristobal  and  Buenaventura  and 
Tumaco  has  a  sailing  every  three  weeks. 

The  South  American  Steamship  Company  (Chilean 
Line)  maintains  practically  a  weekly  service  between 
Cristobal  and  nearly  all  west  coast  ports  as  far  south  as 
Talcahuano. 

The  Peruvian  Steamship  and  Dock  Company  of 
Callao  (Peruvian  Line)  maintains  a  service  between 
Cristobal  and  Ecuadorian  and  Peruvian  ports,  going 
as  far  south  as  Mollendo  and  making  its  principal  calls 
on  the  way  at  Guayaquil,  Paita,  Eten,  Pacasmayo,  Sala- 
verry,  Callao,  and  southern  ports.  The  line  has  sailings 
each  way  once  a  week.  Its  ships  arrive  at  and  sail 
from  Cristobal  every  Monday. 

The  Colombian  Maritime  Steamship  Company, 
Limited,  operates  a  vessel  in  regular  service  between 
Cristobal  and  Buenaventura,  making  about  two  round 
voyages  a  month. 

All  of  the  lines  named  above  carry  both  passengers  and 
cargo. 

The  steamship  Izabel,  operated  by  the  Empresa  de 
Transportes  Maritimos,  makes  a  round  voyage  between 
Cristobal  and  Puntarenas,  Costa  Rica,  with  cargo  only, 
about  every  three  weeks. 

From  the  Atlantic  terminus  to  Central  and  North 
America:  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  is 
operating  a  line  between  Cristobal  and  San  Francisco, 
with  a  sailing  each  way  about  every  ten  days.  Calls 
are  made  at  ports  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  on 
the  way,  and  passengers  are  carried. 


Between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  and 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America:  The  New  York  & 
Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Ward  Line)  operates 
a  frei}?ht  and  passenger  service  through  the  Canal 
between  New  York  and  west  coast  ports  of  Central 
America  and  Salina  Cruz,  Mexico.  The  ships  discharge 
and  load  cargo  at  Cristobal.  Sailings  are  every  three 
weeks  in  each  direction.  The  Jalisco  and  the  Mexico 
carry  cargo  and  passengers,  the  Manzanillo  cargo  only. 

From  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America:  This  is  the  route  of 
heaviest  traffic.  Many  of  the  vessels  plying  over  it 
are  in  the  nitrate  trade  and  used  exclusively  by  char- 
terers; the  following  commercial  lines  maintain  fairly 
regular  services: 

The  Merchants'  Line,  operated  by  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Company,  plies  between  New  York  and  ports  of  Ecua- 
dor, Peru  and  Chile,  with  a  sailing  each  way  about 
every  two  weeks. 

The  U.  S.  and  Pacific  Line  operating  between  New 
York  and  Valparaiso,  calling  at  Cristobal,  Balboa, 
Callao,  Mollendo,  Arica,  Iquique,  Antofagasta  and  Co- 
quimbo  and  making  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Val- 
paraiso in  19  days. 

The  United  Steel  Products  Company  operates  the 
New  York  and  South  America  Line  between  New 
York  and  the  west  coast,  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso, 
with  a  sailing  each  way  about  every  third  week. 

The  West  Coast  Line  (Wessels,  Duval  &  Company) 
plies  between  New  York  and  Chile  and  Peru,  with  a 
vessel  going  each  way  about  every  third  week. 

The  three  lines  named  in  this  section  carry  cargo 
only. 

From  Europe  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  America: 
The  East  Asiatic  Company  has  a  line  from  Copen- 
hagen, by  way  cf  Gothenburg  and  Christiania,  to 
Valparaiso,  and  intermediate  ports,  operating  on  a  fort- 
nightly schedule.     Passengers  are  carried. 

The  Johnson  Line  plies  between  Swedish  and  other 
Scandinavian  ports  and  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  Val- 
paraiso, with  a  sailing  each  way  about  every  sixty  days. 
Passengers  are  carried. 
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The  Booth  Line  has  a  number  of  vessels  in  service 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America;  sailings  have  not  been  regular,  and  the  ships 
are  regular  Brazil  traders,  tramping  during  the  war  on 
account  of  interrupted  trade  in  their  usual  area.  They 
are  cargo  ships. 

The  vessels  of  the  Nautilus  Steam  Shipping  Com- 
pany (the  old  Gulf  Line)  sailing  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  returning  up  the  coast,  make  the  home 
voyage  through  the  Canal.  The  service  has  cargo 
steamers,  monthly. 

The  Royal  Dutch  West  India  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany has  approximately  a  monthly  service  from  Rot- 
terdam to  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  return. 
The  ships  handle  cargo  only. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  has  a  vessel 
frequently  direct  from  Great  Britain  to  Peru  and  Chile; 
but  the  principal  service  of  this  company  is  rendered 
through  its  lines  from  Cristobal  to  the  west  coast,  con- 
necting at  Cristobal  with  the  lines  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  and  other  Atlantic  carriers. 
The  same  arrangement  governs  homeward  shipments 
from  the  west  coast,  the  vessels  which  go  all  the  way 
to  Great  Britain  being  a  minor  part  of  the  service. 

The  transfer  service  at  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the 
Canal,  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  article, 
cares  for  the  the  greater  part  of  European  shipments 
through  the  Canal  to  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 

From  Europe  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America: 
The  East  Asiatic  Company  has  a  service  between  Scan- 
dinavian ports  and  San  Francisco,  operating  a  vessel 
each  way  about  every  fourth  week.  The  ships  carry 
passengers. 

The  Johnson  Line  has  a  service  over  this  route, 
primarily  between  Sweden  and  San  Francisco,  with  a 
vessel  each  way  every  sixty  days,  with  passengers. 

The  Harrison-Direct  Line  has  a  service  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  west  coast  as  far  as  Puget  Sound, 
with  a  vessel  each  way  approximately  every  sixth  week. 
These  are  cargo  ships. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Line  plies  from  New  York  to  Van- 
couver, to  return  to  Europe  by  way  of  California  ports 
and  Santa  Rosalia.  Ships  of  this  line  are  scheduled  to 
sail  every  five  weeks.    They  do  not  carry  passengers. 


From  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
Japan,  Siberia,  China,  and  the  Philippine  Islands:  The 
movements  of  vessels  over  this  trade  route  have  not 
been  regular,  as  most  of  the  ships  load  and  clear  as 
cargo  offers  and  do  not  attempt  a  fixed  schedule.  The 
tendency  to  this  practice  is  fostered  by  the  length  of 
the  voyage  and  a  general  uncertainty  as  to  the  return 
voyage,  with  what  cargo  and  by  what  route. 

The  principal  lines  operating  in  this  service  arc  the 
American  and  Oriental  Line,  the  Barber  Line,  Shewan 
Tomes  and  Company  and  Alfred  Holt  and  Company, 
sending  out  a  vessel  among  them,  about  once  every  ten 
days  from  New  York;  the  American  &  Manchurian  Line 
(Ellerman  &  Bucknall),  about  once  in  three  weeks;  the 
Nippon  Yusen  Kabushiki  Kaisha,  approximately  semi- 
monthly in  each  direction;  and  ships  operated  by 
Norton,  Lilly  &  Company  sail  at  irregular  intervals, 
approximately  once  a  month. 

The  Luckenbach  Line  is  operating  in  this  area, 
sending  a  ship  out  from  New  York  about  once  in  three 
weeks. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  East  Asiatic  Company 
sends  an  occasional  vessel  to  the  Far  East  direct 
through  the  Canal;  and  at  irregular  times  the  vessels 
of  the  company  return  from  the  Far  East  to  Denmark 
through  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Atlantic  Gulf  Far-East  Line  has  sent  a  ship 
through  the  Canal,  outward  bound  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan,  and  will  continue  the  service  accord- 
ing to  the  availability  of  tonnage. 

The  Prince  Line  uses  the  Canal  for  its  service  be- 
tween the  Far  East  and  Boston  and  New  York.  Some 
of  the  ships  have  sailed  to  or  from  Vladivostok,  others 
from  Japan,  others  from  Australia.  The  sailings  are 
irregular,  and  passengers  are  not  carried. 

From  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand:  The  United  States  &  Aus- 
tralia Line  operates  between  New  York  and  the  ports 
of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  with  a  vessel  out  about 
every  month. 

The  Ellerman  Lines  have  a  service  from  New  York 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  irregular  sailings. 

The  Luckenbach  Line  is  operating  a  service  to  Aus- 
tralia  and   New   Zealand,   with   irregular   sailings. 

The  Federal  Steam  Navigation  Company  has 
established  a  line  between  New  Zealand  and  New 
York,  with  a  ship  each  way  approximately  every  six 
weeks. 

The  American-Australia  Line  operates  between  New 
York  and  Australia,  with  a  vessel  each  way  about  every 
sixty   days. 

The  Commonwealth  &  Dominion  Line  serves  these 
trade  areas,  with  a  ship  about  every  fourth  week. 

The  Stoomvarts  Mattschappe  Nederland,  the  Rotter- 
damsche  Lloyd,  and  the  Holland-American  Line  co- 
operate in  a  service  between  New*  York  and  Batavia, 
Soerabaia  and  Semarang. 

From  Europe  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand:  The 
New  Zealand  Shipping  Company  operates  a  line  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain,  with  possible 
way  calls  at  Norfolk  and  New  York,  Sailings  each 
way  are  every  28  days  for  mail  boats,  with  intermediate 
sailings  of  cargo  ships. 

The  Federal  Steam  Navigation  Company  operates 
over  the  same  route,  with  a  ship  each  way  about  once 
a  month. 

The  Shaw,  Savill  &  Albion  Company  Limited  of 
London  has  been  sending  some  of  its  ship?  through 
the  Canal  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  New  Zealand. 
The  service  is  irregular.  The  outward  bound  ships 
have  been  going  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
none  have  been  sent  through  the  Canal  to  date.  This 
is  a  cargo  service. 

The  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Company  has  an  irreg^ular 
service  between  Scandinavian  ports  and  the  Far  East. 
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Traffic  Through  the  Canal 

The  Panama  canal  has  made  a  wonderful  showing 
during  the  war  in  view  of  the  destruction  of  mer- 
chant tonnage  incident  to  the  war  and  the  diversion 
of  many  vessels  to  transport  uses.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1915,  1,088  ships  passed  through  the  Panama  ditch,  of 
an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  3,849,135.  In  1916  the  num- 
ber of  ships  using  the  short  cut  between  the  world's 
two  greatest  oceans  fell  off  to  787  and  the  tonnage  de- 
creased to  2,479,762.  In  1917,  however,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  figures.  A  total  of  1,876  ships  passed 
through  the  canal,  their  tonnage  was  6,009,258,  and 
their  cargoes  Aggregated  7,229,255  tons.  In  1917  the 
tolls  ajnounted  to  $5,631,781.  a  sum  which  slightly  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 


Handling  Cargo  at  the  Canal 

All  handling  of  cargo  on  docks  operated  by  the  Pa- 
nama Railroad,  which  controls  all  the  docks  at  the 
canal  terminals,  will  be  done  by  the  forces  of  the  rail- 
road. Vessels  desiring  to  do  their  own  stevedoring 
will  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  canal  authorities, 
however,  are  prepared  to  stevedore  cargo  for  vessels 
coming  to  the  canal  ports  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
Sundays  or  holidays,  that  this  work  may  be  desired. 

On  general  cargo  landed  on  the  docks  at  the  entran- 
ces to  the  canal  for  local  delivery  at  those  docks,  the 
canal  charge  under  a  new  tariff  placed  in  effect  is 
40  cents  a  ton.  On  explosives  and  some  special  cargoes 
the  rate  is  higher.  Merchants  shipping  to  Panama  and 
to  nearby  Central  American  ports  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  under  the  new  schedule  no  storage 
will  be  charged  on  cargo  for  local  delivery  until  after 
12  hours  from  the  time  the  steamship  has  completed 
the  delivery  of  cargo.  On  cargo  stored  on  the  inclosed 
and  fireproof  docks  of  the  canal,  no  charge  will  be 
made  for  the  storage  or  transfer  of  cargo  until  after  35 
days  from  the  time  same  is  ready  for  delivery.  On 
cargo  both  routed  and  unrouted  held  for  a  longer  period 
than  35  days,  storage  for  the  first  30  days  will  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  ton  per  day  and  there- 
after at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  ton  per  day. 


Canal  Tolls 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  stating  that  tolls  on 
traffic  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  $1.20  per  net 
register  ton. 


Coaliu  Statlei  at  BalbM— Copyrighted  by  Underwood  ft  Underwoed 

The  assessment  of  $1.20  per  ton  is  not  made  on  a 
basis  of  the  shipping  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  vessel  ton,  the  standard  measurement  of 
which  is  100  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Merchant  vessels  (cargo,  passengers)  $1.20  per  net 
vessel  ton — each  100  cubic  feet  of  actual  earmng  ca- 
pacity. 

Ships  in  ballast  40  per  cent  of  the  above. 

Naval  vessels  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital 
and  supply  ships  50c  per  displacement  ton. 

Army  and  Navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  and 
supply  ships  $1.20  per  net  ton  (same  rules  are  em- 
ployed in  measuring  merchant  vessels). 


Dockage  and  Wharfage 

The  charges  for  dockage  of  vessels  and  wharfage  on 
cargoes  at  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  vary  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impracticable  to  set  forth  the  rates  of 
wharfage  applicable  on  freight  originating  at  or  trans- 
shipped through  Pacific  Coast  ports.  As  a  general 
proposition  wharfage  charges  on  freight  passing 
through  ports  under  through  bills  of  lading  or  under 
arrangements  for  through  carriage,  are  included  in  the 
rates  of  transportation  effective  between  point  of  ship- 
ment and  the  final  destination;  wharfage  charges  inci- 
dental to  such  transportation  service  being  assumed  by 
carriers.  Commercial  wharfage  charges  when  same 
are  applicable  range  from  ten  (10)  cents  to  one  dollar 
($1.(X))  per  ton  weight  or  measurement  whichever 
basis  produces  the  greater  revenue. 

At  certain  ports  where  the  movement  of  vessels  is 
wholly  under  the  control  or  direction  of  state  or  federal 
authorities  cargoes  delivered  to  or  discharged  from 
such  vessels  is  subject  to  the  assessment  of  tolls  or 
tonnage  taxes  such  tolls  or  taxes  being  levied  against 
the  freight,  and  unless  provisions  to  the  contrary  are 
included  in  the  contract  of  transportation  are  collected 
from  shippers  or  consignees. 

Shippers  who  contemplate  handling  goods  over 
wharves  at  any  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports  will  be  glad- 
ly furnished  with  full  information  and  rates  of  avail- 
able wharves  in  various  ports  if  they  make  their  wants 
known  to  the  editor  of  Pacific  Ports. 


Smm  at  Paellle  Eatraao*— Copyrighted  by  Underwood  ft  Underwood 


Square  Measure 

144  square  inches..!  sq.  ft.     40  square  rods 1  rood 

9  square  feet. .  1  square  yard     4  roods 1  acre 

30J^    square  yards 640  acres 1  square  mile 

1  square  rod 
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RADIO  STATIONS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  United  States  Government 
radio  stations.  Excepting  those  marked  thus  (♦)  they  are 
open  to  general  public  service  (commercial  traffic)  and 
communications  with  most  of  them  can  be  relied  on  by  all 
vessels  for  100  nautical  miles  at  least  All  U.  S.  naval 
vessels  are  also  open  to  this  service: 


LocaUon 

CaU 
Signals 

Station 

LaUtude 

Longitude 

Wave  Lengths 

U.  S.  NAVAL 

(Alaska) 

0        f    9 

0        /       » 

St.  Paul.  PribUof 
lalanda 

St.  George.  PribUof 
lalanda 

57  07  20  N 

56  36  00 
53  53  14 

57  46  42 
60  27  45 

57  02  58 
60  10  00 

58  19  00 
55  30  00 

170  16  20  W 

169  43  00 
166  32  08 
152  21  52 
145  58  55 
135  20  55 
149  20  00 
134  28  00 
131  25  00 

NPQ 

NPV 
NPR 
NPS 
NPA 
NPB 
NPV 
KDU 
KPB 

300;  600;  1.800 
300;  600 

Dutch  Harbor 

Kodiak 

300;  600;  1.800 
300;  600;  1.800 

Cordova 

300;  600;  1.800 

Sitka 

300;  600;  1.800 

Seward 

600;  2.200 

Juneau 

300;  600;  3.000 

Ketchikan 

300;  600;  1.800; 

3.100 

(United  SUtea) 

*Pugel  Sound.  Bre- 
merton. Wash 

Tatoosh  Island, 
Wash 

North  Head.  Wash.. 

47  33  47 

48  23  31 
46  17  56 

122  38  19 

124  44  03 

124  04  30 

NPC 

NPD 
NPE 

600;  2,500 

300;  600;  1.000; 
300;  600;  1.000; 

Cape  Blanco.  Ore 

Eureka.  Cal 

42  50  22 
40  4137 

124  33  30 
124  16  20 

NPF 
NPW 

1,800;  2.000 
300;  600 
300;  600;  1.000; 

1.800 

300:600 

♦FaraUon  Islands. 
Cal 

37  41  58 
34  34  39 
32  42  26 

47  36  18 

46  16  29 

43  21  15 

123  00  04 
120  38  40 
117  14  49 

122  20  20 

124  03  11 
124  20  30 

NPI 
NPK 
NPL 

KPA 

KPC 

KPX 
NPG 
NPH 

Point  Arguello.  Cal. . 
San  Diego.  Cal 

SeatUe.Wash 

Astoria.  Ore 

Marshfield.  Ore 

Verba  Buena  Island. . 
Mare  Island.  Cal.... 

300;  600 

300;  600;  1.000; 

1.800:  2.000 
300;  500;  600: 

1,600;  3,98i 
300;  6(50;  1.800; 
3,100:  3,800 
300;  600 

600;  1,000; 

2,500 
300;  600 
300;  600;  3,000; 

3.500 
300:  600;  1.800; 
5.000;  8.000; 

10,000 
300;  600 
300;  500;  600 
300;  600;  3.300; 
4.000 

HiUcrcst(S.F.).Cal.. 
San  Francisco  Beach. 

KPH 
KFS 

So.  San  Francisco.... 

Avalon,  Cal 

East  San  Pedro.  Cal . 
Inglewood.  Cal 

KSS 

KPI 
KPG 
KFZ 

(Tutuila) 

Samoa 

NPU 

600;  650 

(Canal  Zone) 

Colon 

9  22  08 
8  56  34 

79  54  07 

79  33  21 

NAX 

NPJ 

300;  600;  1.800 

Balboa 

300;  600;  1,800 

(PhiUppine  Islands) 

♦Cavite 

14  28  55 
14  49  02 

120  55  00  E 
120  16  59 

NPO 
NPT 

600 

*01ongapo 

600 

(Marianas) 

Guam 

13  27  12 

144  44  08 

NPN 

300;  600;  1.800 

Sution 


(Hawaiian  Islands) 

♦Pearl  Harbor 

Heeia  Point 

Wahiawa 

Lihue  Kauai 

Kawaihae 

Lahaina 

Kaunakakai 


Location 


Latitude        Longitude 


21  18  23 


157  51  56  W 


Call 
Signals 


NPMM 
KHX 


KHK 
KHM 
KHN 
KHL 
KHO 


Wave  Lengths 


300;  600;  3.000; 
8.000;  9.000; 
9.300;  10.660 
300;  550;  750 
300:575:600 
300;  575;  600 
300;  575;  600 
300;  450;  600 


U.  S.  ARMY 
(Alaska) 

Nome 

Fort  St.  Michael... 

KotUk 

Petersburg 

WrmngeU 

(PhiUppine  Islands) 

Fort  Mills,  Corregidor 
Island 

INSULAR 
GOVERNMENT 

(Philippine  Islands) 

San  Jose,  Mindoro. . . 

Cuyo 

Puerto  Princesa 

Malabang 

Davao 

Zamboanga 

Jolo 

CITY  OF  SEATTLE 

(Harbor  Department) 

Seattle.  Wash 

FOREIGN 

(British  North 
America) 

Digby  Island  (Prince 
Rupert) 

Dead  Tree  Point ... 

IkedaHead 

Trian^e  Island .... 

Alert  Bay 

Cape  Laso 

Estevan  Point 

Point  Grey 

Pachena  Point 

Victoria  ((Gonzales 
HiU) 

(Mexico) 

Santa  Rosalia 

San  Jose  del  Cabo.. 
Guaymas 

Mazatian  de  Sinaloa 
Maria  Madre 


64  30  20 
63  29  15 
63  02  30 
56  48  44 
56  28  19 


14  22  52 


12  27  30 
10  51  25 
944  00 
7  35  20 
704  00 
6  55  10 
.6  02  40 


47  37  00 


54  17  02 

53  21  30 
52  17  11 
50  5148 
50  35  20 
49  42  30 
49  22  05 
49  15  57 
48  43  40 

48  24  50 


27  24  00 
23  03  00 
27  55  00 

23  16  00 
21  37  11 


165  23  38  W 

162  00  18 

163  22  22 
132  57  06 
132  23  12 


120  34  40  E 


12103  00 
12100  20 
118  42  40 

124  04  10 

125  36  20 
122  02  19 
12100  00 


122  20  00  W 


130  22  33  W 

131  55  55 
131  07  34 
129  04  50 
126  55  36 

124  52  43 
126  32  22 
123  15  22 

125  06  20 

123  19  23 


112  20  00 

109  42  00 

110  58  00 

106  29  00 
106  35  25 


WVG 
WVE 
WVF 
WVI 
WVJ 


WVN 


WVY 

WVX 

WW 

WVT 

WVO 

WVW^ 

WVS 


300;  600;  2.000 
300;  600;  1.200 
300:600 
300:600 
300;  600;  600 


600 

600;  1.200 
600;  1.200 
600;  1.200 
600;  1.200 
1.200 
600 


VAJ 
VAH 
VAI 
VAG 
VAF 
VAC 
VAE 
VAB 
VAD 


XAG 

XAF 
XAH 

XAE 
XAD 


KPE  300;  575;  600 


300;  600 
300;  600 
300; 600 
300:600 

300:600:1.600 

300:600 
300;  600 
300;  600 
300;  600 


VAK  300; 600 


600 

600;  900 
600;  750;  900; 

1.180 
600:900 
600;  750;  900 


Station 


(Siberia) 

Anadir 

Petropavlovsk 

Naiakhansk 

Oshouk 

Nikolaiefsk 

(Japan) 

Otchishi 

Choshi 

Maisuru 

Shimonoseki 

Shimotsan 

Tsunoshima 

Osesaki 

Pukikaku 

(China) 

Dalren  (Dalny) 

Woosung 

Shanghai 

Shanghai  (Zi  ka  wd) 
Foochow 

Canton 

(Borneo) 

Sandakan 

(Dutch  East  Indies) 
Amboina 


Location 


Latitude        Longitude 


64  34  00 
53  00  10 
6133  00 
59  22  00 
53  08  19 


43  10  17 
35  44  08 
35  27  00 

33  25  32 

34  26  30 
34  2100 
32  37  20 
25  18  00 


38  57  50 
312100 

31  15  00 
31  11  32 
26  07  00 

23  1000 


550  00 


346  40 


175  35  00  B 

158  38  45 

159  59  00 
143  20  00 
140  42  54 


145  30  20 
140  51  12 
135  19  00 
135  46  08 
133  48  05 
130  50  00 
128  37  08 
121  32  00 


121  53  15 
121  25  00 

121  29  00 
121  25  48 
119  18  00 

113  20  00 


118  07  00 


128  06  00 


Call 
Signals 


RNR 
RPK 
RNN 
ROT 
RNL 


1:180 

300;  420;  600 
300;  600 
300;  420;  600 
300;  420;  600 
300;  600 


fOC 
fCS 
MZ 
[SM 
[SX 
fTS 
fOS 
[FK 


IDA 
XSG 

XSH 
FFZ 
XO~ 


Wave  Lengths 


300;  600 

300;  600;  1.800 

600;  900;  3,500 

300;  600 

300;  600;  1.800 

300:600 

300;  600;  1.800 

300;  600 


300;  600 
600;  1.200; 

1,600;  2.100 
600 

600;  900;  1.800 

W  600;  1,200; 

1.600;  2.100 

XNP^;  1.200;  _ 

•^1.600;  2,100 


VQB  300:600 


PKB  600:1.600; 
2.800 
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Immigration  Laws 

Synopsis  of  Regulations  Prepared  for  Handy  Reference  on  the  Part  of  Masters  of  Vessels 

(By  FRED  H.  LYSONS,  Attorney,  Seattle,  Wash.) 


Under  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States, 
certain  precautionary  measures  are  important  to  be 
observed  by  the  masters  of  vessels  bringing  passengers 
to  American  ports.  First  of  all,  care  must  be  had  in 
the  manner  of  soliciting  patronage.  The  usual  and 
customary  methods  of  advertising  by  letters,  circulars, 
or  otherwise,  the  sailing  dates  of  vessels,  terms  of  pas- 
sage and  facilities  of  transportation  are  permitted,  but 
they  cannot  go  to  the  extent  of  soliciting,  inviting,  or 
encouraging,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  immigration  of 
aliens  into  the  United  States. 

Nor  may  all  aliens  who  offer  themselves  as  pas- 
sengers be  received  without  question,  idiots,  imbeciles, 
feeble-minded,  epileptics,  insane,  or  those  who  have 
had  one  or  more  attacks  of  insanity;  persons  of  con- 
stitutional psychopathic  inferiority;  those  afflicted  with 
chronic  alcoholism;  paupers,  professional  beggars, 
vagrants;  those  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with  any 
loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease;  persons 
mentally  or  physically  deficient,  to  the  extent  that  it 
may  affect  their  ability  to  earn  a  living;  persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  or  admit  having  committed  a 
felony  or  crime  involving  moral  turpitude;  polygamists 
or  those  who  practice  polygamy  or  believe  in  it;  an- 
archists or  those  who  believe  in  or  advocate  by  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms 
of  law,  or  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  or 
advocate  the  assassination  of  public  officials;  or  those 
affiliated  with  any  organization  advocating  any  such 
measures;  prostitutes  or  those  coming  here  for  any 
immoral  purpose;  those  who  procure  or  attempt  to 
procure  or  import  persons  for  the  purpose  of  prosti- 
tution or  any  other  immoral  purpose,  or  who  are  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  proceeds  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  not  accompanied 
by  or  coming  to  one  or  both  parents. 

Contract  laborers,  except  for  skilled  employment  for 
which  laborers  cannot  be  found  in  this  country;  per- 
sons who  come  in  consequence  of  advertisements  in 
a  foreign  country  for  laborers;  persons  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge;  those  who  have  been  deported 
under  the  immigration  laws  and  who  seek  admission 
within  one  year  after  such  deportation;  persons  whose 
passage  is  paid  by  any  other  person,  association  or 
foreign  government. 

All  Chinese  laborers;  and  unless  otherwise  provided 
by  existing  treaties  persons  who  are  natives  of  foreign 
islands  south  of  the  20th  parallel  latitude  north,  west 
of  the  160th  meridian  of  longitude  east,  and  north  of 
the  10th  parallel  of  latitude  south;  or  who  are  natives 
of  any  country  in  the  cohtinent  of  Asia  west  of  the 
110th  meridian  and  east  of  the  50th  meridian  and 
south  of  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude  north,  except  that 
portion  situated  between  the  SOth  and  64th  meridians 
of  longitude  and  the  24th  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude 
north.  '  Excepted  from  the  excluding  provisions  of  this 
paragrraph  are  Government  officers,  ministers,  missio- 
haEries,'  lawyers,  physicians,  chemists,  civil  engineers, 
teachers,  studenjts,  awtihors,  artists,  merchanjts,  and 
travelers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure  and  their  legal  wives 
and  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  shall 
accompany  them. 

What  is  known  as  a  literacy  test  is  applied  to  im- 
migrant applicants  for  admission,  those  being  rejected 
who  are  unable  to  read  in  some  language  or  dialect; 
but  excepted  from  this  literacy  test  are  applicants  16 
years  of  age  or  under,  also  aliens  coming  here  to  avoid 


religious  persecution  in  the  country  of  their  last  per- 
manent residence. 

As  to  aliens  who  are  accepted  as  passengers:  Eight 
dollars  must  be  added  to  the  passage  money  of  each, 
or  otherwise  collected  from  them  as  head  tax,  to  be 
paid  by  the  master,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  the 
vessel  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  arrival 
and  which,  if  not  paid,  constitutes  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  and  a  debt  against  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  Government. 

Immigrants  16  years  or  under  are  not  subject  to  this 
head  tax. 

Excepted  also  from  the  head  tax  requirements  are 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  from  Canada,  New 
Foundland,  Cuba  or  Mexico,  whose  bona  fide  residence 
was  in  one  of  these  countries  for  at  least  one  year  im- 
mediately preceding  such  entry;  citizens  of  Canada, 
New  Foundland,  Cuba,  or  Mexico,  who  are  returning 
from  a  visit  to  one  of  those  countries,  having  there- 
tofore acquired  a  legal  domicile  in  the  United  States; 
admissible  residents  of  any  possession  of  the  United 
States;  aliens  in  transit  through  the  United  States; 
aliens  arriving  in  Guam,  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii;  aliens 
visiting  the  United  States  as  tourists  on  business  or 
pleasure;  seamen  landing  in  pursuit  of  their  calling. 

As  to  alien  passengers  of  the  excepted  classes,  how- 
ever, the  law  seems  to  require  a  deposit  of  the  head 
tax  to  the  collector  of  customs,  the  same  to  be  re- 
funded when  the  classification  of  the  aliens,  as  exempt, 
is  established. 

The  master  of  the  vessel  shall  deliver  to  the  im- 
migration officers  at  the  port  of  arrival  lists  verified 
by  himself,  or  the  first  or  second  officer,  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  vessel,  of  the  manifests  made  on  em- 
barkation, giving  full  personal  description  of  each  alien 
and  all  information  required  by  such  officer  under  the 
immigration  laws.  This  verification  shall  be  to  the 
effect  that  they  have  found  by  examination  and  in- 
vestigation that  none  of  the  said  aliens  are  within  any 
of  the  enumerated  excluded  classes.  These  aliens  shall 
be  listed  in  con\'enient  groups,  no  list  to  contain  more 
than  thirty  names  and  each  alien  shall  be  given  a 
ticket  numbered  and  arranged  to  facilitate  convenient 
identification.  Chinese  aliens  are  required  to  be  listed 
separately  from  others. 

This  information  covers  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
and  it  will  be  advisable  for  the  master  of  the  vessel 
to  procure  blanks,  which  are  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the   United   States   Immigration   Department. 

Aliens  brought  to  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law  shall  be  returned  to  the  country  whence  they  came, 
the  expenses  thereof,  including  their  maintenance 
while  on  land,  to  be  borne  by  the  vessel  on  which 
they  came.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  re- 
turn and  the  deportation  of  aliens  generally,  masters 
of  vessels  carrying  passengers  are  required  to  give  to 
the  immign*ation  authorities  at  the  port  of  departure, 
twenty-four  hours'  advance  notice  of  their  sailing. 

Heavy  penalties,  varying  from  a  fine  to  imprison- 
ment and,  in  certain  cases,  denial  of  clearance  papers 
to  the  vessel,  are  provided  for  violation  of  any  of 
these  requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  general  immigrration  laws  many 
war  time  regulations  are  still  in  effect,  and  in  any  case 
of  doubt  the  master  of  the  vessel  should  consult  the 
United  States  Consul  at  the  port  of  embarkation  of. 
any  immigrant. 
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Commercial  Dictionary 


Source  and  use  of  the  commodities  that  enter  into 
the  world's  commerce,  the  only  omissions  being  such 
commodities  as  coal,  iron,  furniture,  leather,  wheat, 
fruit,  and  a  few  score  others  which  by  their  common 
nature  are  too  well  known  to  make  necessary  their 
inclusion  in  a  reference  list,  but  which,  with  those 
given,  make  a  complete  list  of  every  commodity  of 
commercial  importance  in  the  world. 


Abaca,  a  kind  of  banana  indigenous  to  the  Philippines, 
from  which  is  produced  manila  hemp,  also  Indian 
muslins  from  the  finer  fibres. 

Abietene,  a  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  resin  or 
balsam  of  the  gray  pine  (pinus  sabiniana).  It  is  almost 
pure  normal  neptane. 

Acacias  yield  Gum  Arabic,  formerly  brought  only 
from  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but  now  imported  also  from 
West  Africa. 

Acajou,  the  cashew  tree,  or  its  fruit,  a  tropical  ana- 
cardiaceous  tree  native  to  America  but  naturalized  in 
all  warm  countries.  From  the  kernel  of  the  cashew 
nut  a  sweet  oil  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained.  (2) 
The  mahogany  tree,  or  any  one  of  several  related  trees, 
also  their  timber. 

Acetal,  a  colorless  fluid  of  agreeable  odor,  formed 
by  slow  oxidation  as  in  brandy  distillation;  of  great 
value  in  organic  chemistry. 

Acetylene  is  a  gas  formed  by  the  direct  union  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  at  a  very  high  temperature.  It 
is  also  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  upon  calcium 
carbide.  It  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame,  and  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  odor. 

Acetic  Acid  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  which  passes 
over  in  distillation  when  wood  is  heated  in  closed  iron 
cylinders. 

Aconitin,  a  white,  crystaline  intensely  poisonous 
alkaloid  from  the  root  and  leaves  of  aconite  (the  herb 
wolfsbane  or  monkshood).  It  is  very  efficacious  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

Agar-agar,  a  non-nitrogenous  substance  of  a  gelatin- 
ous consistency  derived  from  the  Ceylon  moss  and  re- 
lated East  Indian  seaweeds.  Some  varieties  are  distin- 
g^uished  as  Japanese  agar.  Used  in  the  Orient  for 
soups  and  jellies. 

Agate,  a  precious  stone  composed  of  layers  of  quartz 
of  different  colors,  is  employed  commercially  as  a 
burnisher. 

Agave,  a  large  plant  of  tropical  America  and  the 
southwestern  United  States.  The  common  fleshy- 
leaved  century  plant,  or  American  Aloe.  The  juice 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  some  species  utilized  as 
soap;  other  varieties  furnish  valuable  fibre.  In  Mexico 
the  plants  are  called  maguey,  where  pulque,  an  intoxi- 
cant, is  made  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  plant. 

Alabaster,  a  semi-transparent  variety  of  gypsum  of 
calcium  sulphate,  is  used  for  statuettes.  Spain  and 
Italy  yield  the  best  qualities. 

Alcohol  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  is  a  liquid  generated  by 
the  fermentation  of  fluids  containing  sugar  and  othef 
saccharine  substances.  Pure,  or  Absolute  Alcohol,  Sp. 
Gr.  0.8  (about);  boiling  point  170  deg.  F.  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  Methylated  Spirit,  a 
mixture  of  nine  parts  of  alcohol,  with  one  part  of 
pyroxylic,  or  wood-spirit,  is  largely  used  as  a  solvent 
of  resinous  substances.  The  Proof  Spirit  of  the  Excise 
contains  50-8  parts  by  weight  of  alcohol  to  49-2  of 
water  and  possesses  a  Sp.  Gr.  of  0-92.  Rectified  Spirit 
contains  16  per  cent  of  water,  Sp.  Gr.  0-84.  Weaker 
spirits  are  termed  "Under  Proof"  (U.  P.)  and  stronger 
spirits  "Over  Proof  (O.  P.) 

Alfa  or  (Haifa),  African  name  for  Esparto  Grass 
(q.  v.). 


Algaroba,  the  carob;  also  its  edible  beans  or  pods, 
called  St.  John's  bread.  Pods  used  in  Mexico  for  fod- 
der, also  in  tanning.  From  the  bark  of  the  (Algaroba 
glandulosa)  of  Arkansas  a  gum  is  obtained,  which  re- 
sembles gum  arabic. 

Alizarine,  a  dye-stuff,  formerly  prepared  from  mad- 
der, now  artificially  from  anthracene,  producing  turkey 
red,  orange,  violet,  etc. 

Alkali  is  a  substance  which  combines  with  an  acid 
to  neutralize  it  and  form  a  salt.  The  principal  alkalies 
are  potash,  soda,  lime,  ammonia  and  lithia.  They 
have  an  acrid  taste  (that  of  soap)  and  turn  vegetable 
blues  green. 

Alkaloids  are  vegetable  principles  possessing  alkaline 
properties  to  some  degree  inasmuch  as  they  enter  into 
chemical  combination  with  acids.  Many  are  valuable 
drugs  and  active  poisons.  Atropine  is  found  in  Deadly 
Nightshade;  Brucine  in  the  seeds  of  (Nux  vomica); 
Cinchonine,  in  Cinchona  bark;  Cocaine  in  coca  leaves; 
Conine  in  the  seeds  of  the  hemlock;  Hyoscaymine,  in 
henbane;  Morphine,  and  Narcotine  in  opium;  Nicotine, 
in  tobacco;  Piperine,  in  black  pepper;  Quinine  in  cin« 
chona  bark;  and  Strychnine,  in  the  seeds  of  (Strych- 
nos),  (Nux  vomica)  and  St.  Ignatius*  Bean. 

Alkanet,  an  European  plant  from  which  is  obtained 
a  reddish  brown  dye,  used  for  coloring  oils,  soaps,  etc., 
and  also  for  stains  and  varnishes. 

All03^  are  compounds  formed  by  two  or  more  metals. 
Gold  and  silver  are  too  soft  when  used  native  for  coin- 
age, but  the  addition  of  754;  per  cent,  of  copper  to  silver 
gives  an  alloy  sufficiently  hard  for  the  purpose.  Cop- 
per is  too  soft  to  be  turned  in  a  lathe,  but  when  al« 
loyed  with  half  its  weight  of  zinc,  it  forms  the  harder 
substance  known  as  Brass.     Important  alloys  are: 

Bell  Metal,  copper,  80  p.  c;  tin,  20  p.  c. 

Gun  Metal,  copper,  90  p.  c;  tin,  10  p.  c. 

Speculum  Metal,  copper,  67  p.  c;  tin,  33  p.  c. 

Type  Metal,  lead,  80  p.  c;  antimony,  20  p.  c. 

The  alloys  of  other  metals  with  mercury  are  termed 
Amalgams.  Silver  and  gold  are  thus  extracted  from 
their  ores;  the  minerals  being. crushed  to  powder  and 
the  precious  minerals  separated  by  amalgamation. 

Aloe,  a  dru^  obtained  from  various  species  of  (Aloe) 
Nat.  Ord.  (Liliaceoe),  by  drying  the  juice.  Socotrine 
Aloes,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  are  the 
produce  of  (A.  spicata),  also  found  in  East  Africa  and 
Bombay.  Other  varieties  are  brought  from  Barbados 
and  Natal. 

Aloe  Wood,  a  West  Indian  shrub  with  hairy  leaves 
and  handsome  scarlet  flowers.  Some  species  yield  the 
drug  aloes. 

Alpaca,  the  Peruvian  sheep  akin  to  the  Llama,  an 
animal  about  the  size  of  a  deer,  yields  a  very  superior 
fleece,  which  is  easily  spun.  The  fabrics  made  from 
the  wool  are  classified  as  alpaca-lustres,  fancy-alpacas, 
and  alpaca-mixtures. 

Alpiste,  the  seed  of  the  canary  grass. 

Alum,  a  mineral  salt,  the  double  sulphate  of  aluminum 
and  potash,  soda  or  ammonia  is  used  as  a  mordant 
and  for  many  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  As  it  is  only 
found  to  a  limited  extent  in  nature,  a  large  quantity 
is  manufactured  by  treating  clay  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  decomposing  alumshale. 

Alumina  occurs  native  in  nature  as  Corundum,  Emery, 
Ruby  and  Sapphire.  Alumina  prepared  by  addinj^  am- 
monia to  a  solution  of  alum  is  largely  used  in  calico- 
printing  and  dyeing  as  a  mordant. 

Aluminum,  a  light  white  metal  noted  for  its  lightness 
and  resistance  to  oxidation. 

Amadou,  a  spongy  highly  inflammable  substance 
prepared  in  Germany  from  the  fungus  (Polyporus  for- 
mentarius)  and  other  species.  Its  common  use  is  as 
tinder,  after  preparation  by  soaking  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion "of  saltpeter. 
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Amber,  a  yellow  fossil  resin,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ornaments,  is  chiefly  found  oflF  the  shores  of  Pomer- 
ania  and  Polish  Prussia;  off  the  east  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  gravel  pits  round  London. 

Ambergris,  a  solid  inflammable  fragrant  substance, 
is  found  on  the  coast  or  floating  on  the  sea  near  the 
shores  of  India,  Africa  and  Brazil.  It  is  believed  to 
be  a  concretion  formed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines 
of  the  spermaceti  whale. 

Amberite,  a  kind  of  smokeless  powder  made  in  granu- 
lated form;  an  explosive. 

Amboyna  Wood,  the  beautiful  mottled  and  curled 
wood  of  Lingoum  indicum),  a  fabacious  tree  of  India 
and  the  Malay  archipelago.  It  is  a  valuable  wood, 
highly  prized  by  cabinetmakers  and  used  for  inlaying. 

Amethyst,  a  purple  variety  of  quartz;  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  siliceous  gems. 

Ammonia,  formerly  known  as  Spirit  of  Hartshorn, 
on  account  of  its  being  prepared  from  burnt  horns, 
hoofs,  etc.,  is  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Anunoniacum,  concrete  juice  (gum  resin)  of  a  Per- 
sian plant,  having  a  peculiar  odor  and  used  in  medicine, 
having  great  stimulating  properties;  said  to  distill  from 
a  tree  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Amygdalin,  a  glucoside  extracted  from  bitter  almonds. 

Anchovy,  a  small  fish  of  the  herring  family,  is  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterranean  and  off  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

Angostura  Bark,  an  aromatic  bark  used  as  a  tonic, 
obtained  from  a  South  American  rutaceous  tree 
(Cusparia  angostura). 

Aniline,  a  product  of  coal-tar,  is  extensively  used  in 
dyeing.  The  new  aniline  colors  so  widely  used  in  calico- 
printing,  woolen  and  silk-dyeing  have  to  a  large  extent 
displaced  vegetable  dyes. 

Anime,  a  kind  of  resin  obtained  from  various  species 
of  trees  native  to  Africa;  some  species  obtained  from 
the  West  Indies  are  used  for  varnishing. 

Aniseed  Star,  the  fruit  of  the  Star  Anise;  any  mag-, 
noliaceous  tree  of  the  genus  (illicium).  The  fruit, 
which  is  star-shaped,  is  used  in  England  as  a  spice. 

Anise-Seed  Oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fruit 
of  (Pinpinella  anisum),  Nat.  Ord.  (Umbelliferoe),  is 
used  in  confectionery  and  medicine.  The  plant,  a  native 
of  Egypt,  is  grown  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Malta  and  India. 

Annatto,  a  red  or  yellowish-red  dye  prepared  from 
the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  a  tree  (Bixa  orellana) 
of  tropical  South  America.  It  is  used  for  coloring 
cheese,  butter,  etc.,  also  used  for  dying  cloth  and  for 
giving  a  bright  color  to  varnishes. 

Anthracene,  a  crystalline  hydrocarbon  accompanying 
naphthalene  in  final  stages  of  distillation  of  coal-tar. 
Its  chief  use  is  in  the  production  of  alizarin,  a  valuable 
dyestuff. 

Anthracite,  a  hard,  compact  mineral  coal,  of  high 
lustre,  containing  little  bitumen  and  burning  with  a 
nearly  non-luminous  flame. 

Antifebrin,  also  called  Acetanilid.  A  colorless  white 
powder,  of  ten.  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine.  It  is 
prepared  from  Anilin. 

Antimony,  a  bright  white  metal  of  moderate  hard- 
ness, occurs  native  but  seldom  and  in  small  cfuantities. 
The  antimony  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  sul- 
phur ore — (stibnite) — and  Japan  furnishes  the  greatest 
supply.  This  metal  is  mainly  useful  in  the  arts  owing 
to  the  alloys  it  forms  with  lead  and  tin,  imparting  to 
both  greater  hardness  and  durability.  Type  Metal  is  a 
mixture  of  lead,  bismuth  and  antimonjr,  while,  Britan- 
nia Metal  is  a  compound  of  tin  and  antimony  principal- 
ly with  a  small  percentage  of  copper.  Pewter  consists 
of  a  small  proportion  of  antimony  with  tin. 

Antipyrin,  a  white  crystalline  powder;  an  artificial 
alkaloid.  It  is  obtained  from  coal-tar,  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

Apatite,  native  phosphate  of  lime,  occurring  usually 
in  prisms,  color  often  pale  green,  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent.   It  is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer. 

Aqua  Fortis,  Nitric  acid.  Applied  especially  to  a 
weaker  grade  of  the  commercial  acid. 


Aqua  Regia,  a  very  corrosive  fuming  yellow  liquid 
made  by  mixing  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  having 
power  to  dissolve  gold. 

Aquamarine,  transparent  pale  green  variety  of  beryl, 
closely  allied  to  the  Emerald,  though  commercially  less 
valuable;  stones  obtained  from  Ceylon,  Brazil  and 
Siberia. 

Arabin,  principal  constituent  of  gum  arabid. 

Archill,  sometimes  called  Orchell.  A  violet-red  color- 
ing matter  derived  from  various  species  of  lichen.  Ob- 
tained from  the  Levant,  the  Canary  Islands  and  Cape 
Verd  Islands. 

Areca,  a  genus  of  palm  of  tropical  Asia  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  characterized  by  the  thick  rinded 
fruits.  The  (areca  cathecu)  yields  the  betel  nut,  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  tooth  powder  in  Europe. 

Argil,  clay  or  potter's  earth;  sometimes  pure  clay,  or 
alumina. 

Arnica,  a  plant,  one  species  of  which  is  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant;  tincture  of  arnica  is 
useful  as  a  liniment  in  cases  of  sprains,  bruises,  etc. 

Arrowroot  is  the  starch  extracted  from  the  tuberous 
roots  of  (Maranta  arundinacea),  Nat.  Ord.  (Maranta- 
ceoe),  a  native  of  South  America,  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  and  Ceylon. 

Arsenic,  a  chemical  element,  resembling  a  metal  in 
physical  properties,  of  steel  gray  color  and  brilliant 
lustre.  Used  for  hardening  other  metals,  also  in  Medi- 
cine.    In  certain  forms  it  is  deadly  poisonous. 

Arsenious  Acid,  an  acid  known  only  in  the  form  of 
salts,  the  arsenites;  a  compound  in  which  arsenic  is 
used.     Useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Asafoetida,  the  gum  resin  of  various  Persian  and 
East  Indian  apiaceous  plants  of  the  genus  (Ferula). 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  an  antispasmodic.  It  posses- 
ses a  strong  odor  and  tastes  of  garlic. 

Asbestos,  a  fibrous  white  or  grey  mineral,  a  silicate 
of  magnesia  and  lime,  is  a  variety  of  hornblende.  It 
can  be  woven  into  "fire  proof  cloth,  or  pulped  into 
"inflammable"  paper.  It  occurs  in  Georgia,  Mas- 
sachusetts, California  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ash,  Nat.  Ord.  (Oleaccoe)  produces  very  tough  and 
elastic  timber  much  valued  by  wheelwrights.  Manna, 
made  from  the  sap  of  (F.  ornus)  and  (F.  rotundifolia) 
obtained  by  cutting  the  bark,  is  prepared  in  Sicily. 

Asphaltum,  or  Bitumen,  a  substance  produced  by  the 
gradual  drying  up  of  rock-oil  (in  situ)  occurs  in  igneous 
rocks  in  Cuba;  and  in  the  rocks  of  Tertiary  age  in 
Pegu  and  Trinidad.  It  is  employed  for  paving,  and 
much  of  the  commercial  supply  is  imported  from  the 
great  Pitch  I^ke  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses  is  obtained  from  several 
sweetscented  species,  especially  the  Damask  Rose  of 
the  east.  Being  very  costly  the  attar  is  generally 
adulterated  with  Indian  Grass  Oil. 

Ava,  a  plant  indigenous  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  A 
highly  intoxicating  beverage  is  prepared  from  it  by 
steeping  in  water.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  local 
anaesthetic  in  place  of  cocaine. 

Avocado  Pear,  the  pulpy  fruit  of  the  tropical  American 
lauraceous  tree  (Persea  persea).  It  is  similar  in  size 
and  shape  to  a  large  pear,  usually  eaten  as  a  salad. 
A  black  dye  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  and  an  il- 
luminating oil  from  the  pulp. 

Azurite,  blue  basic  carbonate  of  copper;  occurring  in 
beautiful  monoclinic  crystals,  also  massive  and  in 
earthy  form.  It  is  an  ore  of  copper.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  pigment,  but  is  not  very  permanent. 

B 

Bael  or  Bhcl  Fruit,  the  fruit  of  the  Aegle  marmelos 
or  Bengal  quinces,  a  fruit  closely  allied  to  the  orange. 
The  rind  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  used  medicinally. 

Baize,  a  coarse  wooled  stuff,  often  with  a  long  nap, 
usually  dyed  in  plain  colors.  It  is  useful  for  draperies, 
table-covers,  etc. 

Balata,  the  gum  of  the  bullet  or  bully-tree  of  South 
America,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  guttapercha  in  the 
insulation  of  telegraph  wires. 
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Baleen,  a  horny  substance,  commonly  called  whale- 
bone, growing  in  the  mouths  of  certain  kinds  of  whales 
(Balaenoidea).  It  grows  in  dependent  plates,  attached 
along  the  upper  jaw,  to  collect  and  retain  food. 

Balsam  or  Gum  Resins  are  partly  soluble  in  water 
owing  to  the  proportion  of  gum  they  contain  and 
partially  in  alcohol,  owing  to  their  resinous  nature; 
while  gurtis  are  soluble  in  water  but  not  in  alcohol,  and 
resins  are  soluble  in  alcohol  but,  not  in  water.  The 
balm  of  Gilead,  or  balsam  fir  Nat.  Ord.  (Coniferoe) 
yields  Canada  Balsam.  Other  gum-resins  are  Asafoe- 
tida,  used  in  medicine  (q.  v.).  Camphor  (q.  v.)  and 
Frankincense  (q.  v.)  much  used  in  churches. 

Bancoul  Nuts,  the  name  given  to  the  seeds  of  the 
(Aleurites  ambinux).  The  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds 
has  properties  like  those  of  Castor  Oil,  slightly  more 
fluid.  It  is  used  largely  in  the  preparation  of  artists* 
oils. 

Bandana,  a  kind  of  printed  handkerchief  or  printed 
calico,  originally  made  in  India;  first  dyed  a  uniform 
color  of  red  or  blue.  The  pattern,  usually  of  a  circular, 
lozenge  or  other  simple  form,  is  made  by  discharg- 
ing the  color  with  bleaching  liquor  in  a  powerful 
press. 

Baobab,  a  gigantic  African  tree,  naturalized  in  India. 
The  gourdlike  fruit,  known  as  monkeybread,  contains 
a  pleasantly  acid  pulp,  which  is  eaten,  and  affords  a 
beverage.  The  leaves  and  bark  are  used  medicinally 
and  the  bark  is  also  made  into  cloth  and  ropes  by  the 
natives. 

Barilla,  the  alkali  produced  by  burning  plants  of 
various  species  of  Salsola,  and  lixiviating  the  ashes.  It 
is  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for  making  soap, 
glass  and  for  bleaching  purposes. 

Bark  of  several  varieties  rank  as  commercial  com- 
modities. The  most  important  bark  used  medicinally 
is  that  produced  by  various  species  of  (Cinchona), 
a  group  of  evergreen  trees,  Nat.  Ord.  (Rubiaceae), 
natives  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  but  now 
introduced  into  India,  and  Java,  Japan  and  Mauritius 
at  elevations  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  bark  are  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  three  alkaloids — Quinine,  quinindine  and  cin- 
chonine — the  most  effectual  remedies  known  against 
intermittent  fevers.  Cascarilla  Bark  imported  from 
the  Bahamas,  product  of  (Croton  eleuteria),  Nat.  Ord. 
(Euphorbiaceae),  is  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cinchona.  Cerdon  and  Quassia  are  also  used  medi- 
cinally. In  the  bark  of  the  Oak  Nat.  Ord.  (Corylaceoe), 
a  peculiar  substance  termed  tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  oc- 
curs and  this  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Baxytes,  Sulphate  of  Barsrta,  or  Heavy  Spar  is  a 
beautiful  crystalline  mineral.  It  is  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  and  to  adulterate  white  lead. 

Bass,  the  fibre  of  two  South  American  palms,  ex- 
ported from  Para  and  Bahia,  is  used  in  brush  making; 
another  kind  is  brought  from  West  Africa.  When  first 
introduced  it  was  generally  known  as  vegetable  whale- 
bone. 

Bast,  the  strong  inner  fibrous  bark  of  various  plants 
and  trees,  generally  known  as  bast-fibre.  It  is  used 
for  making  cordage,  the  well-known  bast-mats,  and 
for  various  other  purposes. 

Bayberry,  the  fruit  of  the  Bay  Tree;  a  myrtaceous 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  (Pimenta  acris)  closely  re- 
lated to  the  allspice  tree.  It  yields  an  essential  oil 
known  as  oil  of  myrcia;  also  called  wild  clove,  Jamaica 
Bayberry  and  wild  cinnamon. 

Bay  Rum,  a  fragrant  liquid  distilled  from  the  bay- 
berry (Myrcia  acris)  and  used  for  cosmetic  and  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Bdellium,  a  substance  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  various- 
ly taken  to  be  a  gum,  a  precious  stone,  or  a  kind  of 
amber;  a  gum  resin  from  India,  Persia  and  Africa. 

Beam  Tree,  a  tree  varying  in  height  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  found  in  Europe.  The  wood  of  the  Beam 
Tree  is  very  hard  and  is  used  for  making  handles  of 
knives  and  forks,  certain  parts  of  musical  instruments, 
cogs  of  wheels  in  machinery,  etc. 


Bebeerine,  an  uncrystallized  alkoloid,  obtained  from 
the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  a  tropical  South  American 
lauraceous  tree,  and  other  plants.  It  is  a  tonic  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

Beche-de-mer,  or  trepang,  a  huge  sea-slug,  is  caught 
off  the  coasts  of  Queensland  and  New  Guinea,  exported 
to  China  for  making  soup. 

Bedda  Nuts,  a  species  of  myrobalan,  the  fruit  of  a 
palm  tree  from  which  a  balsam  was  made.  Myrobalan 
are  produced  bx  various  East  Indian  species  of  Ter- 
minalia.  A  permanent  black  dye  is  obtained  from  their 
nuts. 

Beige,  having  the  natural  color.  Said  of  fabrics  made 
of  undyed  or  unbleached  wool. 

Belladonna,  Deadly  nightshade,  an  European  plant 
with  bell  shaped  flowers  and  black  berries.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  poisonous.  Its  root  and  leaves  are  used 
medicinally,  as  a  mild  narcotic  and  anodyne,  and  a 
powerful  mydriatic.  • 

Benzene  or  Benzol  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in 
1825,  in  a  tarry  liquid  resulting  from  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal-tar. 

Benzine  is  the  name  given  to  a  distillate  of  petroleum 
used  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine,  as  a  solvent  for  oils 
and  fats.  Benzoline  is  the  name  applied  to  benzine  and 
impure  benzene. 

Benzoic  Add,  an  acid  crystallizing  in  the  form  of 
light,  white,  satiny  flakes.  It  occurs  in  benzoin  and 
other  resins,  and  in  cranberries.  It  finds  considerable 
use  in  medicine  and  color  manufacture;  called  also  flow- 
ers of  benzoin. 

Benzoin,  or  Gum  Benjamin  is  the  aromatic  and 
resinous  juice  of  (Styrax  benzoin)  of  Sumatra  and  Java, 
used  in  perfumery  and  for  incense.  Its  tincture  yields 
Friar's  Balsam  or  Jesuit's  Drops,  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Court  Plaster. 

Benzole,  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene 
series,  obtained  in  the  refinement  of  coal-tar.  It  is 
used  as  a  solvent  and  cleaning  agent,  also  in  color 
manufacture,  etc. 

Bergamot,  a  tree  of  the  orange  kind  (Citras  auranti- 
um);  also  its  fruit,  whose  rind  yields  a  fragrant  es- 
sential oil;  snuff  perfumed  with  Bergamot;  the  essence 
or  perfume  made  from  Bergamot  fruit. 

Beryl  is  an  accessory  component  of  granitic  rocks. 
The  clear,  transparent  varieties  are  highly  prized  as 
gems,  as  (aquamarine)  and  (emerald),  both  grreen,  the 
latter  the  darker.  The  element  beryllium  with  alumina 
forms  (Chrysoberyl)  or  "cat's-eye**  and  (Alexandrite). 

Betel-Nut,  the  fruit  of  (Areca  catechu),  Nat.  Ord. 
(Palme),  is  chewed  in  Central  and  tropical  Asia  as  part 
of  the  compound  called  betel,  which  reddens  the  saliva, 
brightens  the  hue  of  the  lips  and  blackens  the  teeth. 
Betel-Leaf  is  the  produce  of  (Piper  betle),  a  twining 
plant,  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  betel. 

Bhang,  the  Hemp  plant;  a  narcotic  and  intoxicant 
made  in  India  of  its  dried  leaves  and  seed  capsules. 

Birds'  Nests,  edible,  are  made  by  a  species  of  swal- 
low, from  a  secretion  resembling  isinglass.  They  are 
principally  found  in  caverns  in  Java,  and  are  exported 
to  China,  where  they  constitute  an  esteemed  article 
of  food.' 

Bismuth,  a  reddish  white  metal  softer  than  copper. 
Sp.  Gr.  nearly  10,  neither  malleable  nor  ductile,  is  used 
in  the  preparation  of  pewter,  and  typemetal.  It  forms 
a  brilliant  white  alloy  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lead. 
Solder  is  composed  of  bismuth  1-9,  lead  5-9,  and  tin  1-3. 
Bismuth  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  a  Sulphide. 

Bitumen,  a  general  term  including  a  number  of  in- 
flammable substances,  as  asphaltum,  naphtha  and  petro- 
leum (q.  v.). 

Blacklead,  see  Graphite. 

Blende,  see  Zinc. 

Blind  Coal,  a  popular  name  for  anthracite. 

Blubber,  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  marine  mam- 
mals, from  which  oil  is  obtained. 

Blue  Gum  is  the  Australian  colonial  name  of  the 
(Eucalyptus)  tree,  Nat.  Ord.  (Myrtiaceoe)  of  that  con- 
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tinent.  The  blue  gum  yields  eucalyptus  oil,  which  is 
distilled  from  the  leaves.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Channel  Islands  and  Cyprus  where  it  succeeds  well. 

Blue  Stone,   Blue   vitriol;   sulphate  of  copper. 

Bole,  a  friable  earthy  clay,  usually  colored  red  by 
oxide  of  iron  and  used  to  color  various  substances.  It 
is  used  to  color  and  adulterate  various  substances, 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  It  consists  essentially  of 
hydrous  silicates  of  aluminum,  or  less  often  of  mag- 
nesium. 

Bombazine,  a  twilled  dress  fabric  having  a  silk  warp 
and  worsted  weft.     Manufactured  in  Norwich. 

Bone  Black,  the  black  carbonaceous  substance  into 
which  bones  are  converted  by  calcination  in  close  ves- 
sels—called also  animal  black,  or  charcoal.  It  is  used 
as  a  discoloring  material  in  filtering  syrups,  extracts, 
etc.  and  as  a  pigment  called  ** Ivory  Black." 

Bone  E^arth,  mineral  matter  remaming  after  the  com- 
bustion of  bones,  an  element  in  various  manures.  It 
contains  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  calcium  phosphate. 

Boracic  Acid,  a  saline  product  obtained  by  various 
processes  from  certain  lagoons  in  Tuscany.  Used  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  glass,  and  also  as  an 
antiseptic  dressing  for  wounds;  it  is  chiefly  used  in 
making  of  borax. 

Borax,  a  chemical  compound  of  boracic  acid  and  soda, 
much  used  as  a  flux  for  metals,  is  found  native  abun- 
dantly in  California,  also  in  Tibet,  where  it  is  known 
as  Tmcal;  in  Persia,  China  and  South  America.  It 
occurs  also  in  Tuscany.  The  element  Boron  is  a  grey 
powder,  which  burns  in  oxygen  or  chlorine. 

Bort,  a  defective  diamond.  Material  consisting  of 
imperfectly  crystallized  or  coarse  diamonds,  or  frag- 
ments made  in  cutting  good  diamonds.  Bort  is  used  as 
an  abrasive. 

Boxwood,  the  timber  of  the  box-tree,  Nat.  Ord. 
(Euphorbiaceoe),  furnishes  the  blocks  used  by  wood- 
engravers,  owing  to  its  close  texture  and  hardness. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  and  Southeastern  Europe  and 
grows  wild  in  some  situations  of  England. 

Brattice  Cloth,  heavy  cloth  of  canvas,  often  with 
water-proofing  covering. 

Brazil- Wood,  the  timber  of  (Caesalpinia  crista),  Nat. 
Ord.  (Legguminose)  is  used  as  a  red  dye.  It  is  ex- 
ported from  Pernambuco,  and  violin-bows  are  made 
of  it. 

Brie,  a  kind  of  cheese  with  a  rough  exterior,  resem- 
bling a  pancake.  It  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities 
in  France. 

Brill,  an  European  flatfish  (Bothus  rhombus)  allied 
to  the  turbot,  e^eemed  as  a  food. 

Brimstone,  Commercial  name  of  sulphur,  when  made 
into  sticks  or  rolls. 

Britannia  Metal,  see  Antimony. 

Brocade,  ornamented  silk  stuff;  silk  stuff  woven  with 
gold  and  silver  threads,  or  ornamented  with  raised 
flowers,  foliage,  etc.  Also  applied  to  other  stuffs  thus 
wrought  and  enriched.  (2)  A  kind  of  powder  used  for 
bronzing. 

Bromine  is  a  by-product  of  the  manufacture  of  salt 
used  as  a  bleacher  and  disinfectant.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  potash  deposits  of  Strassfurt. 

Bronze,  a  red  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  with  sometimes 
small  proportions  of  other  elements,  as  zinc  and  phos- 
phorous; used  for  ornaments,  coins,  statues,  bells,  etc. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  is  particularly 
valuable  for  castings. 

.Broom  Com,  a  variety  of  sorghum  having  a  jointed 
stem,  like  maize,  used  for  making  brooms. 

Buckskin,  skin  of  buck,  yellowish  or  grayish  when 
dressed.    Breeches  made  of  buckskin. 

Buff  Leather,  a  sort  of  superior  leather  prepared  with 
a  velvety  or  fuzzy  finish  from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo, 
or  of  the  ox,  elk,  etc.,  and  dressed  with  oil,  like 
chamcws,  formerly  much  used  for  military  coats;  the 
color  is  obtained  by  dipping  hides  in  an  infusion  of 
oak  bark. 

Butter-Tree,  a  genus  of  plants  found  in  India  and 
Africa,  yielding  a  sweet  buttery  substance  from  their 
seeds  when  boiled. 


Butyric  Ether,  any  ester  of  butyric  acid  (normal 
butyric  acid  is  found  as  an  ester  in  butter  and  various 
oils,  etc.)  especially  ethyl  butyrate,  a  colorless  liquid 
found  in  various  fruits  and  also  prepared  artificially. 
Butyric  Ether  has  an  odor  like  that  of  the  pineapple 
and  is  the  principal  flavoring  matter  of  rum.  It  is 
used  under  the  name  of  rum  essence  or  rum  ether  to 
make  a  factitious  rum. 

C 

Cacao  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  (Theobroma 
cacao),  a  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  (Byttneriacae),  grown 
in  Trinidad,  in  the  northern  republics  of  South  America 
and  in  Brazil.  The  seeds  are  dried,  roasted  and  pow- 
dered  to  form  Cocoa,  and  are  made  up  into  a  paste  and 
flavored^  in  the  manufacture  of  Chocolate. 

Cadmium,  a  metal  related  to  zinc.  It  is  used  in 
making  fusible  alloys  and  an  amalgam  for  filling  teeth, 
and  in  electroplating.  All  its  soluble  compounds  are 
poisonous.  Iodine  and  bromide  of  cadmium  are  used 
in  photography  and  sulphide  of  cadmium  (cadmium 
yellow)  valuable  to  artists. 

Caffeine,  Alkaloid  of  coffee.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  cerebral  and  cardiac  stimulant. 

Calambac,  a  Mexican  tree,  the  fragrant  wood  of 
which  is  used  extensively  in  perfumerv  manufacture. 

Calcium,  a  silver-white  rather  soft  metal  of  the 
alkaline  earth  group.  It  never  occurs  native  but  in 
combination  is  very  common.  It  is  present  in  chalk, 
stucco  and  many  compounds  of  lime.  The  compounds 
of  calcium  are  very  valuable  commercially. 

Calomel  is  the  name  applied  to  a  compound  of  mer- 
cury and^  chlorine,  much  used  in  medicine. 

Cambric,  a  fine  white  linen,  originally  manufactured 
at  Cambrai,  in  northeastern  France.  The  cambric  of 
modern  commerce  is  to  a  great  extent  a  cotton  fabric, 
although  linen  cambric  is  used  for  handkerchiefs. 

Camomile,  the  dried  inflorescence  heads  of  (Anthemis 
nobilis),  Nat.  Ord.  (Compositae),  are  used  medicinally 
in  infusion  as  Camomile-tea. 

Camphor  is  the  solid  volatile  oil  produced  by  the 
camphor  laurel,  a  native  of  China,  Japan  and  Borneo. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  varnishes,  and  fireworks,  and 
as  a  deterrent  against  the  depredations  of  mites. 

Canada  Balsam,  the  turpentine  yielded  by  the  balsam 
fir  and  obtained  by  breaking  the  vesicles  upon  the  trunk 
and  branches.  It  is  a  yellowish  glutinous  liquid,  solidi- 
fying in  time  to  a  transparent  mass,  and  is  much  used 
as  a  transparent  cement,  especially  in  microscopy. 

Candleberry,  the  wax  myrtle  or  its  berry.  The  wax 
obtained  from  the  ripe  berries  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  The  candleberry  is  native 
to  the  United  States,  but  naturalized  in  South  Africa. 

Cantharides,  or  Blister  Flies,  are  small  beetles  which 
secrete  a  principle  that  blisters  the  human  skin.  As 
an  article  of  commerce  they  are  found  in  France,  Italy 
and  Spain. 

Caoutchouc,  see  Rubber. 

Capsicums  or  Chillies,  the  product  of  the  red  pods 
of  (Capsicum  annum),  Nat.  Ord.  (Solanaceae),  a  native 
of  the  West  and  East  Indies. 

Caramel,  Burnt  sugar;  a  brown  or  black  porous 
substance,  obtained  by  heating  sugar,  and  used  for 
coloring  spirits,  gravies,  etc. 

Caraway,  a  biennial  apiaceous  plant,  Carum  carui, 
whose  seeds,  known  popularly  as  caraway  seeds,  have 
an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste.  They 
are  used  in  cookery  and  confectionery. 

Carbolic  Acid  or  Phenol  is  produced  from  coal-tar  as 
a  disinfectant  both  alone  and  combined  with  lime. 
Benzene  is  formed  when  phenol  vapor  is  passed  over 
zinc  dust. 

Carbonic  Acid  or  Cari>on  Dioxide,  a  gas  at  all  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature 
combined  with  lime,  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  the  addition  of  another  acid. 

Carmine,  a  product  of  the  cochineal  insect  (q.  v.), 
used  in  dyeing  woolen  goods  scarlet. 

Carob,  an  evergreen  leguminous  tree  of  Mediterranean 
countries.     One  of  the  edible  succulent  pods  of  the 
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carob  tree,  which  are  used  quite  extensively  for  fod- 
der.   In  some  localities  liquor  is  made  from  the  pulp. 

Carrageen,  a  purplish  cartilaginous  seaweed.  When 
dried  and  bleached  it  forms  the  Irish  moss  of  com- 
merce. It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Europe 
and  North  America. 

Carrara  Marble,  a  white  statuary  marble  obtained 
from  the  mountains  near  Carrara,  Italy. 

Cascarilla,  a  euphorbiaceous  West  Indian  shrub  (Cro- 
ton  eluteria);  also  its  aromatic  bark.  It  is  used  as 
a  tonic  and  sometimes  mixed  with  smoking  tobacco.  It 
is  called  also  eleuthera  bark  and  sweetwood  bark. 

Cashew  nut,  the  fruit  of  a  tropical  American  tree  akin 
to  the  sumac.  The  fruit  is  edible  after  the  caustic  oil 
called  cardol  has  been  expelled  from  the  shell  by  roast- 
ing. Besides  furnishing  food,  the  pressed  kernels  yield 
a  sweet  oil  of  excellent  quality. 

Cashmere,  a  rich  stuflF  for  shawls,  scarfs,  etc.,  made 
from  the  soft  wool  found  beneath  the  hair  of  the 
goats  of  Cashmere,  Tibet  and  the  Himalayas.  Some 
Cashmere,  of  fine  quality,  is  richly  embroidered. 

Cassareep,  a  preparation  made  in  the  West  Indies  by 
boiling  the  sap  of  the  bitter  cassava  (Manihot  utilissi- 
ma).     It  is  the  basis  of  the  dish  called  pepper  pot. 

Cassava  is  the  West  Indian  name  of  the  manioc,  and 
tic  starch  produced  from  it  is  called  Brazilian  arrow- 
root, or  Tapioca  (q.  v.). 

Cassia  is  the  dried  bark  of  (Cassia  lignea),  the  false 
cinnamon  of  commerce,  a  laurel  cultivated  in  China  and 
exported  from  Canton  through  Singapore. 

Castoreum,  a  peculiar  bitter  orange-brown  substance 
obtained  from  the  genitals  of  the  beaver  of  Canada  and 
Siberia.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic  and  by  perfurmers. 

Castor  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  (Ricinus 
communis),  or  (Palma  Christi)  Nat.  Ord.  (Euphorbia- 
ceae),  an  annual  in  southern  Spain,  Greece,  but  in  most 
tropical  countries  a  tree.  The  best  oil,  extracted  from 
the  seeds  without  the  application  of  heat  and  hence 
termed  "cold  drawn  castor  oil,*'  is  imported  from  India. 

Catechu  or  Cutch,  the  resin  obtained  from  the  wood 
of  (Acacia  catechu),  a  thorny  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
(Leguminosac),  is  imported  from  India  for  use  in  tan- 
ning and  dyeing. 

Catgut,  tough  cord  made  from  intenstines,  chemi- 
cally treated,  of  animals,  especially  of  sheep— not  of  the 
cat — used  for  strings  of  musical  instruments,  driving 
lathes,  etc.    The  best  catgut  strings  are  made  in  Naples. 

Caviare  consists  of  the  preserved  roe  of  sturgeon  and 
other  fish,  pressed  into  cakes  or  packed  in  kegs.  That 
imported  from  Russia  is  considered  the  best. 

Cayenne,  a  species  of  Capsicum  with  small  and  in- 
tensely pungent  fruit;  a  spice  made  from  the  seeds; 
red  pepper.    It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment. 

Celestine,  native  strontium  sulphate,  commonly  white, 
occasionally  of  a  delicate  blue  color.  Celestine  is  the 
source  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fireworks. 

Celluloid,  a  substance  composed  essentially  of  soluble 
gun  cotton  and  camphor,  resembling  ivory  in  texture 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  combs,  brushes, 
photographic  films,  etc. 

Cellulose,  a  carbohydrate  of  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  starch,  convertible  into  starches  and 
sugar  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids.  When  pure 
it  IS  a  white  amorphous  mass.  Unsized,  well-bleached 
linen  paper  is  nearly  pure  cellulose. 

Chalcedony,  a  cryp tocry stall ine,  translucent  variety 
of  quartz,  commonly  of  a  pale  blue  or  gray  color,  uni- 
form tint,  and  luster  nearly  like  wax.  Chalcedony  of 
special  or  variegated  color  is  known  as  carnelian,  chry- 
soprase,  heliotrope,  agate,  onyx,  etc.  Found  near 
Chalcedon,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  Bysanti- 
um,  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  many  specimens 
are  found  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Chemicals  include  alkalies,  acids,  salts  and  painters* 

Chillies,  the  pods  of  (Capsicum  annum),  Nat.  Ord. 
(Solanaceae),  are  imported  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies  for  use  in  pickles,  curries  and  sauces. 


China  Grass,  the  commercial  name  for  the  fibre  of 
an  Indian  nettle,  supplies  Rhea  Fibre  from  which  the 
Chinese  weave  a  light  cloth  as  fine  as  French  cambric. 

Chinchilla,  a  rodent  of  Peru  and  Chili,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  squirrel,  having  very  soft  fur  of  a  pearly  gray 
colorj  fur  of  the  chinchilla;  heavy,  long-napped  cloth. 

Chuiese  White,  Zinc  white;  white  pigment  used  in 
the  arts. 

Chintz,  a  printed  cotton  cloth,  often  glazed. 

Chiretta,  a  gentianaceous  plant  (Ophelia  chirata)  of 
northern  India,  possessing  bitter  properties  rendering 
it  useful  as  a  tonic  and  cholagogue. 

Chittagong  Wood  (from  Chittagong.  a  district  in 
Bengal,  India),  the  close-grained  and  handsomely  veined 
wood  of  either  of  two  meliaceous  trees  of  India  (Chuk- 
rasia  tabularis  and  Toona  ciliata)  used  extensively  for 
cabinetwork.  From  its  resemblance  to  mahogany,  it  is 
often  called  Indian  or  East  Indian  mahogany. 

Chloral,  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  a  pungent  odor  and 
harsh  taste,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
ordinary  or  ethyl  alcohol,  and  forming  with  water 
chloral  hydrate. 

Chlorate  of  Potash,  a  substance  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  gas  on  a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
fireworks.     It  is  also  used  medicinally. 

Chlorine,  a  yellowish  gas,  with  a  very  strong  scenl, 
and  poisonous,  is  obtained  from  common  salt  or  sodium 
chloride  and  largely  used  for  whitening  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics. 

Chloroform,  a  colorless  volatile  liquid  having  an 
ethereal  odor  and  a  sweetish  taste,  formed  by  treat- 
ing alcohol  or  acetone  with  bleaching  powder  and 
slaked  lime.  It  is  a  solvent  of  wax,  resin,  etc.,  and 
is  extensively  used  to  produce  anaesthesia  in  surgical 
operations;  also  externally  to  alleviate  pain. 

Chocolate,  a  paste  composed  of  roasted  seeds  of 
cacao  and  other  ingredients,  usually  sugar,  and  cinna- 
mon or  vanilla. 

Chromium,  a  brittle,  almost  infusible  metal  re- 
sembling iron  in  appearance,  is  important  in  the  arts 
owing  to  the  beautiful  colors  produced  by  its  combina- 
tions with  other  elements,  as  the  sesquioxidc  of  chromi- 
um, a  fine  green;  potassium  bichromate,  yellow;  and 
.  bichromate  of  lead,  orange.  The  chief  ores  of  chromi- 
um are  Chromic  Iron,  occurring  in  the  serpentine  rocks 
of  the  Shetland  Islands,  France,  Norway  and  the  United 
States;  and  lead  chromate  found  in  Siberia,  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  Brazil.  Chrome  Steel  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  edge-tools  and  burglarproof  safes. 

Cider,  a  kind  of  strong  drink  of  Oriental  origin.  The 
expressed  juice  of  apples  (formerly  of  some  other 
fruits),  used  for  drinking,  for  making  vinegar,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Hard  or  fermented  cider  con- 
tains from  two  to  seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  alcohol. 
It  is  produced  extensively  in  Worcester,  Gloucester  and 
several  other  Elnglish  countries;  also  the  United  States 
and  France. 

Cinchona,  so  named  by  the  wife  of  Count  Chinchon. 
viceroy  of  Peru,  in  the  17th  century,  who  by  its  use 
was  freed  from  an  intermittent  fever,  and  after  her 
return  to  Spain  contributed  to  the  general  propagation 
of  this  remedy.  A  tree  native  to  the  Andean  region 
from  Colombia  to  Peru,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
drugs  quinine  and  cinchona  bark  or  calisaya  bark,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  The  trees  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Jamaica  and  the  East  Indies. 

Cinnabar,  the  ore  from  which  quicksilver  or  mercury 
(q.  V.)  is  obtained  is  the  basis  of  the  pigment  ver- 
milion. The  countries  producing  cinnabar  in  order  of 
their  importance  are  Spain  (Almaden),  California  (New 
Almaden),  Austria  (Idria),  Peru,  Tuscany  and  Germany. 

Cinnamon  is  the  inner  bark  of  an  evergreen  tree 
(Cinnamomimum  zeylanicum)  Nat.  Ord.  (Lauraceae), 
a  native  of  Ceylon,  the  largest  gardens  being  near 
Colombo.  It  also  grows  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Malabar  and 
Cochin  China,  and  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
Mauritius,  Brazil,  Guiana,  Tobago,  Guadeloupe,  Mar- 
tinique and  Jamaica. 
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Citric  Acid  occurs  in  the  juice  of  lemon  from  which 
it  is  prepared  by  saturation  with  chalk,  the  acid  being 
then  liberated  from  the  insoluble  citrate  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sulphuric  acid.    Citric  acid  is  sold  crystallised. 

Citron,  a  fruit  resembling  a  lemon,  but  larger  and 
pleasantly  aromatic.  The  fruit  of  any  variety  of  Citrus 
medica,  including  the  lime  and  the  lemon.  The  fruit 
called  Citron  resembles  the  lemon  in  appearance  and 
structure  but  is  larger.  The  thick  rind  is  used  ex- 
tensively in  preserves  and  confections. 

Civet,  a  substance  taken  from  the  glands  of  the  civet, 
of  a  musky  odor,  offensive  when  undiluted,  but  agree- 
able when  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  another  sub- 
stance.   It  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

Coal  Tar,  tar  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bitumin- 
ous coal,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas.  Among 
its  important  ingredients  are  benzene,  aniline,  phenol, 
naphthalene,  etc.,  which  are  respectively  typical  of 
many  dyestuffs,  flavoring  extracts,  drugs,  etc. 

Cobalt,  a  tough,  lustrous,  reddish  white  metal  related 
to  and  occurring  with  iron  and  nickel. 

Coca,  a  south  American  shrub  (Erythrozylum  coca); 
also  its  dried  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  powerful 
nerve  stimulant  and  yield  cocaine.  They  resemble  tea 
leaves  in  size  shape  and  odor  and  are  chewed  (with 
an  alkali)  by  natives  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  to  impart 
endurance  in  exertion  or  abstinence  from  food. 

Cocaine,  a  local  anaesthetic  made  from  Coca-leaves, 
is  much  used  in  dentistry  and  surgical  operations,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  eye. 

Cochineal,  the  produce  of  a  plant-bug  (Coccus  cacti), 
Order  Hemiptera,  introduced  into  Europe  from  Mexico, 
produces  a  brilliant  scarlet  in  woolen  fabrics. 

Cocoa,  the  name  given  to  the  powdered  cacao-bean, 
is  produced  in  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Caracas  (Vene- 
zuela), Guayaquil  (Ecuador),  Guiana,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
and  Trinidad.    See  Cacao. 

Cocoanuts  are  the  fruits  of  (Cocos  nucifera),  Nat. 
Ord.  (Palmaceae).  The  large  seed  is  enclosed  within 
a  thick  pericarp,  the  outer  layers  of  which  are  fibrous, 
affording  "Coir*"  used  for  mats,  brushes,  ropes.  The 
inner  layer  of  the  pericarp,  hard  arid  bony,  the  natives 
of  tropical  shores  convert  into  various  utensils  and 
ornaments.  An  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
and  soap  is  obtained  from  the  dried  kernel  (Copra)  by 
pressure.  The  cocoanut  palm  flourishes  on  the  seashore 
of  most  tropical  countries.  It  is  abundant  throughout 
the  "South  Sea"  Islands. 

Coemlein,  a  dye  of  recent  manufacture,  used  for 
dyeing  and  calico  printing.  By  various  chemical  treat- 
ments colors  of  different  hues  are  obtained,  some  of 
which  are  very  valuable  in  dyeing  wools. 

Coir,  the  prepared  fibre  from  the  outer  husk  of  the 
cocoanut,  used  for  making  cordage,  mattinp^,  etc.  A 
very  extensive  trade  in  this  article  is  carried  on  by 
Ceylon. 

Cola,  a  tree  of  tropical  Africa,  the  capsular  fruit  of 
which  contains  large  seeds;  those  of  (Cola  acuminate) 
being  the  Kola  nuts  of  commerce. 

Colchicum,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  European 
plants;  saffron.  A  drug  obtained  from  the  dried  corn 
or  the  seeds  of  Colchicum  Autumnale,  is  used  in  gout 
and  rheumatic  affections. 

Collodion,  a  glue  solution  of  gun  cotton  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  used  in  photography. 

Colophony,  Rosin;  solid  substance  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling turpentine.  Used  for  rubbing  the  strings  of 
musical  instruments,  etc. 

Colxa,  a  cabbage  whose  seeds  yield  an  illuminating 
and  lubricating  oil. 

Concha,  any  of  various  marine  shells,  originally  of 
various  bivalve  shells,  now  of  various  large  spiral  uni- 
valve shells,  as  those  of  the  genera  (Strombus  Cassis), 
and  their  allies. 

Condurango  Bark,  the  bark  of  a  South  American 
climbing  shrub.  It  contains  a  drug  which  is  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  cases  of  venomous  bites  and  which  af- 
fords great  relief  to  patients  suffering  from  cancer. 

Conifers,  many  of  them  valuable  timber-trees,  are  of 
gigantic  size,  rapid  growth,  and  occupy  forests  in  Nor- 


way, Sweden,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Canada.  Their  tim- 
ber is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  deal,  fir, 
pine  and  cedar;  and  is  principally  the  wood  of  the 
spruce,  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  Those  products  some- 
times termed  Naval  Stores,  such  as  tar,  turpentine, 
pitch,  with  numerous  resins  and  balsams  are  obtained 
trom  coniferous  trees.  The  preparation  of  woodpulp 
trom  the  spruce  timber  is  now  a  well  established  in- 
dustry in  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Norway. 

Contrayerva,  a  tropical  American  moraceous  plant 
(Dorstenia  contrayerva),  the  aromatic  root  of  which  is 
stimulant,  tonic,  and  diaphoretic. 

Copaiba,  an  oleoresin  obtained  from  several  species 
of  Copaiba,  as  a  viscid,  transparent,  pale  yellow  or 
brown  liquid  of  aromatic  odor.  It  is  a  stimulant  and 
is  much  used  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes. 
Called  also  copaiba  balsam. 

.  Copal  is  a  semi-fossilised  resin  found  in  the  sandy 
soils  of  Angola,  Sierra  Leone  and  Zanzibar. 

Copalchi  Bark,  either  of  two  South  America .  trees, 
Strychnos  pseudo  quina  and  Crotonniveus,  having  bit- 
ter medicinal  bark  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Copperas,  a  sulphate  of  iron  used  in  black  dyes  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink. 

Copra,  dried  cocoanut  meat,  from  which  cocoanut  oil 
is  expressed.  It  is  an  important  export  from  many 
tropical  countries,  very  extensively  from  Ceylon. 

Coprolites,  phosphates  of  lime,  are  obtained  from 
small  hard  nodules  composed  of  ancient  organic  re- 
mains found  in  the  crag  of  Suffolk,  the  Greensand  of 
Farnham,  Cambridge,  Hitchin,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Havre 
and  other  localities  in  France.  Phosphatic  nodules 
are  also  abundant  in  the  Lias. 

Coquilla  Nuts,  the  fruit  of  a  Brazilian  palm,  yield  a 
brown  mottled  substance  used  for  making  buttons. 

Coral,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  ar- 
ticles, is  the  product  of  the  Red  Coral  which  occurs  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco  are  noted  for  this 
article,  which  is  made  up  into  ornaments  at  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Naples. 

Corallin,  a  poisonous  yellow  dyestuff  prepared  by 
heating  phenol  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  a 
derivative  of  rosolic  acid. 

Cordite,  a  smokeless  explosive,  a  mixture  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  gun-cotton,  so-called  from  its  cord-like 
appearance. 

Coriander,  the  apiaceous  herb  (Coriandrum  sativum). 
Its  aromatic  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic 
and  carminative;  also  for  flavoring  curries  and  spirits. 
It  is  a  native  of  S.  E.  Europe  and  the  Levant,  but 
now  grrown  in  many  other  localities. 

Cornel,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Comus,  especially  the 
i.omelian  cherry,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  plum  and  of  red 
color.  The  fruit  in  its  preserved  state  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  various  kinds  of  confectionery.  The  wood  of 
the  Cornel  tree  is  hard  and  tough  and  on  account  of  these 
qualities  is  in  great  demand  in  the  manufacture  of  instru- 
ments, turned  goods,  etc. 

Coromandel  Wood,  the  wood  of  the  (Diospyrus  hir- 
suta)  imported  from  India.    It  is  used  in  cabinet  making. 

Corozo,  any  of  several  tropical  American  palms;  the 
Ivory  palm,  its  seeds  being  known  as  Corozo  nuts.  These 
nuts,  which  are  sometimes  called  vegetable  ivory  nuts, 
contain  a  milky  liquid  which,  when  condensed,  acquires  a 
hardness  almost  equal  to  that  of  ivory.  They  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  buttons,  collar  studs,  etc.  Ecuador  and 
Costa  Rica  supply  great  quantities  of  the  nuts. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  Mercuric  chloride,  a  heavy 
transparent  crystalline  substance,  easily  soluble  and  of  an 
acrid,  burning  taste.  It  is  obtained  by  subliming  a  mixture 
of  mercuric  sulphate  and  common  salt,  and  by  other  meth- 
ods^ called  also  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Corundum,  an  oxide  of  aluminum,  the  commoner 
forms  of  which  are  powdered  to  make  emery,  is  next  to 
the  diamond  the  hardest  of  minerals.  The  rarer  varieties 
of  this  substance,  known  as  Sapphire,  Ruby,  Oriental  Ame- 
thyst, and  Oriental  Topaz,  are  gems  of  high  value  and 
great  beauty. 
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Goto  Bark,  an  aromatic  and  astringent  medicinal  bark 
obtained  from  an  unidentified  Bolivian  lauraceous  tree. 

Cowries,  the  small  white  glossy  shells  of  (Cypraea 
moneta),  abundant  on  Asiatic  and  African  shores,  are  used 
as  money  for  the  payment  of  small  sums  in  India  and  some 
parts  of  Africa,  one  hundred  being  equivalent  to  a  penny. 

Crape,  a  thin  crimped  stuff,  made  of  raw  silk  gummed 
and  twisted  on  the  mill ;  also  a  cotton  or  woolen  fabric  of 
like  texture.  Black  crepe  is  used  much  for  mourning  gar- 
ments, etc. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  a  white  crystalline  compound,  is 
made  of  purifying  argol,  or  bitartarate  of  potassium. 

Creosote,  Wood-tar  oil;  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
distillation  of  wood-tar,  or  coal-tar,  and  used  as  an  anti- 
septic and  deodorizer  in  preserving  wood,  flesh,  etc. 

Cretonne,  a  strong  white  fabric  with  warp  of  hemp 
and  weft  of  flax;  now  a  strong  unglazed  cotton  cloth, 
plain  or  printed  on  one  or  both  sides,  often  used  for  cover- 
mg  furniture,  for  curtains,  etc. 

Croton  Oil,  a  viscid,  acrid,  brownish  yellow  oil,  a 
powerful  purgative  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Croton 
tiglium,  a  small  East  Indian  tree.  Croton  is  used  extern- 
ally as  a  liniment 

Cryolite,  a  mineral  found  on  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
consisting  of  the  fluorides  of  aluminum  and  sodium  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  fluorine. 

Cubic  Nitre,  the  name  given  to  the  deposits  of  sodium 
nitrate  found  encrusting  the  soil  in  the  arid  regions  of  Chile 
and  Peru,  also  called  Chile  Saltpetre,  forms  a  valuable  fer- 
tilizer. 

Cudbear,  a  purple  or  violet  dye,  is  prepared  from 
several  species  of  lichen  of  the  genera  (Lccanora)  and 
(Roccella). 

Culilaban  Bark,  the  aromatic  bark  of  (Cinnamomum 
culilaban)  a  lauraceous  tree  of  the  East  Indies ;  called  also 
clove  bark.    It  is  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Cummin,  a  dwarf  umbelliferous  plant,  bearing  aroma- 
tic seeds,  cultivated  in  Southern  Eupore,  Northern  Africa 
and  India.  The  seeds  are  used  in  bread,  cheese,  etc.,  in 
certain  localities  in  Europe;  at  one  time  used  in  medicine, 
but  now  employed  only  by  veterinary  surgeons.  Morocco 
is  the  chief  exporting  country. 

Cutch  is  a  tanning  principle  allied  to  Catechu  (q.  v.) 
but  extracted  from  a  different  plant. 


Damar,  or  Dammar,  is  the  resin  exuding  spontane- 
ously from  several  species  of  pines  growing  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Damask  is  a  figured  fabric,  originally  of  silk,  now  of 
cotton,  linen  or  wool,  the  pattern  being  woven,  not  printed. 

Date  Paln^  a  kind  of  palm  grown  extensively  in 
Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia  and  Southern  Europe.  In 
some  localities  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  is  the  pnncipal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  fibre  of  the  date  pdm  is  used 
for  making  rope.  The  sap  is  used  for  making  sugar,  etc 
When  dried  the  dates  are  exported  from  Egypt,  Turkey  and 
Morocco. 

Date  Plum,  a  tropical  tree  of  the  ebony  order,  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  timber  and  fruit  Beverages  are 
made  from  its  fruit  and  the  bark  is  used  medicinally. 

Dextrine,  a  gummy  amorphous  substance  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum,  sizing,  etc.,  and  obtained  from  starch 
by  the  action  of  heat,  acids,  or  diastase. 

Diaper  is  an  unbleached  linen  cloth  woven  in  dimly 
defined  figures  for  towels,  and  table  linen. 

Digitalis,  the  leaves  of  the  purple  foxglove,  a  plant 
chiefly  in  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  A  valuable  drug  is 
obtained  from  the  leaves,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for 
cariac  diseases,  dropsy,  etc. 

Dill,  an  European  apiaceous  herb,  bearing  warming, 
pungent  and  aromatic  seeds.  The  seeds,  called  dUl,  are 
used  as  a  carminative  and  stimulant;  also  in  cookery  for 
flavoring  pickles,  etc. 

Dimity,  a  firm,  thin,  corded  fabric,  white  or  colored, 
and  often  figured,  used  for  dresses,  etc. 

DividivL  the  commercial  name  given  to  the  curved 
pods  of   (.Caesalpinia  coriaria),  a  tree  of  tlie  Nat  Ord. 


(Leguminosae),  native  of  the  salt  marshes  of  Curacao  and 
Carthagena  in  South  America,  which  are  mixed  with  o^- 
bark  and  valonia  for  tanning  purposes. 

Dogwood,  a  large  shrub  or  small  tree,  whose  wood 
IS  exceedingly  hard  and  serviceable.  An  oil  resembling 
olive  oil  is  extracted  from  the  tree.  The  bark  is  used 
medicinally.  Charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder 
is  obtained  by  burning  dogwood. 

Dragon's  Blood  is  the  name  applied  to  the  resinous 
exudation  of  several  species  of  trees  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  used  for  coloring.  The  eastern  product  is 
in  the  resin  of  (Calamus  draco),  a  large  species  of  ratan. 

Dugong,  an  aquatic  herbivarous  mammal,  allied  in 
some  respects  to  the  whale.  An  oil  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cod-liver  oil  is  obtained  from  its  fat 

Durra,  Guinea  Com  or  Turkish  Millet  is  a  cereal  for 
feeding  poultry.  As  it  is  much  used  by  the  black  popula- 
tion of  the  West  Indies  as  food  it  has  been  termed  Negro 
Corn.  The  poorer  peasants  of  Italy  employ  it  as  a  food 
grain,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  the  United  States  as  a  forage 
crop,  also  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  in  Southern 
Europe.    India  is  its  native  country. 

Dyes  include  Anatto.  Brazil  wood,  cochineal,  cutch. 
galls,  garancine,  indigo,  lac,  logwood,  madder,  myrabalans, 
Nicaragua  wood,  sepia,  sumach.  Terra  Japonica,  turmeric 
and  valonia  (q.  v.). 

E 

Ebonite,  Black  vulcanite,  used  for  combs,  buttons, 
insulating  material  m  electric  apparatus,  etc 

Ebony,  a  black,  very  hard  wood  obtained  from  the 
heartwood  or  inner  part  of  the  trunk  of  various  trees  of 
the  order  (Ebenaceae).  It  is  much  used  by  cabinet-mak- 
ers; also  for  making  piano-keys,  door  knobs,  knife  handles, 
etc.  ^ 

Eiderdown,  the  softest  and  most  valuable  down  that 
exists,  is  the  product  of  the  Eider  duck  which  robs  its 
own  breast  of  feathers  in  order  to  provide  a  soft  bed  for 
its  progeny.  The  fowlers  seek  the  down  on  the  almost  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Lapland,  Nova 
Zeihlya  and  Spitzbergen. 

Ejoo  Fibre,  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  (Arenga 
saccharifera),  a  kind  of  palm  which  grows  in  the  E^t 
Indies.  On  account  of  its  durability  it  is  used  for  making 
cordage  and  cables. 

Elatcrium,  a  cathartic  (the  most  powerful  known), 
obtained  in  the  form  of  yellowish  or  greenish  cakes,  as 
the  dried  residue  of  the  juice  of  the  wild  or  squirting  cu- 
cumber (Ecballium  elaterium).  The  active  principle  is 
elaterin. 

Elecampane,  a  large,  coarse  asteraceous  herb,  with 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  but  is  established 
in  the  United  States.  The  pungent  root  is  used  in  making 
a  tonic. 

Elemi,  a  fragrant  oleoresin  obtained  from  various 
trees,  used  in  making  varnishes;  also  medicinally  in  oint- 
ments and  plasters. 

Emery,  Corundum  in  grains  or  powder,  used  for 
grindmg  and  polishing  hard  substances. 

Eijjot,  a  fungous  disease  of  rye  and  other  cereal,  in 
which  the  ^ains  are  replaced  by  black  or  purple  club- 
shaped  bodies.  Ergot  contains  several  poisonous  com- 
pounds.   It  is  used  medicinally. 

Ermine,  a  fur-bearing  animal  of  Northern  Asia, 
Europe  and  America,  allied  to  the  weasel.  It  summer  it  is 
brown,  but  in  winter  becomes  white,  except  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  which  is  always  black.  Fur  of  the  ermine  is  used  for 
trimming  robes  of  royalty,  etc. 

Esparto,  a  strong  kind  of  grass  found  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  is  used  for  making  baskets, 
cordage  and  paper. 

Ether,  a  light,  volative,  mobile,  inflammable  liquid, 
obtained  by  distilhng  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  used 
as  a  solvent  of  fats,  resins,  etc,  and  as  an  anaesthetic 

Eucalyptus,  a  myrtaceous  genus  of  trees,  mostly  Aus- 
tralian. Many  species  secrete  resinous  gums,  and  others 
yield  oils,  tars,  acids,  dyes  and  tans.  Some  eucalyptus  oils 
are  used  in  perfumery. 
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Euphorbium,  a  yellowish  or  brownish,  very  acrid, 
gum  resin  derived  from  an  African  plant;  formerly  em- 
ployed medicinally,  but  now  used  chiefly  in  veterinary 
medicine. 

F 

Faience,  glazed  earthenware,  decorated  in  color. 

Farina,  line  flour  made  from  cereal  srrains  or  starch 
or  fecula  of  vegetables;  used  in  cookery. 

Fennel,  a  perennial  plant  havinjaj  very  finely  divided 
leaves  and  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  seeds.  It  is  grown 
extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  is  valuable  in  medicine. 

Fenugreek,  an  annual  Asiatic  fabaceous  plant,  culti- 
vated for  its  aromatic  mucilaginous  seeds,  formerly  used 
in  medicine  and  still  used  by  veterinarians.  The  seeds  are 
largely  used  as  a  condiment  in  India  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  curry  powder. 

Fibre,  any  tough  substance  composed  of  thread-like 
tissue,  whether  of  animal,  vegetable  or  mineral  origin,  and 
capable  of  being  spun  and  woven;  as  wool  or  silk  flbre, 
hemp  or  flax  fibre;  asbestos  or  glass  fibre.  Vegetable 
fibre  is  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  is  yielded 
by  the  bast  of  many  different  plants. 

Fireclay,  Infusible  clay,  free  from  lime,  iron  or  an 
alkali,  used  for  fire-brick. 

Plavine,  a  prejjaration  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
quercitron,  containing  quercitrin,  quercetin,  etc^  in  vary- 
ing amounts.  It  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  oak  and  used 
for  dying  wool. 

Flax,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Linum,  commonly  culti- 
vated for  its  fibre.  The  seed  is  also  of  great  commercial 
importance.  It  grows  extensively  in  Russia,  Saxony,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Italy  and  the  North  of  France. 

Flock,  woolen  or  cotton  refuse,  for  stuffing  up- 
holstered furniture,  mattresses,  etc.,  and  for  dust  for 
coating  wall-paper  to  give  it  velvety  appearance. 

Fluorite  or  Fluor  Spar,  a  compound  of  calcium  and 
fluorine  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  minerals  occurring 
in  cubical  crystals  of  nearly  all  colors,  as  in  the  well- 
known  Derbyshire  spar.  Hydrofluoric  acid,  used  for  etch- 
ing glass,  is  obtained  from  fluorite. 

Prankmcense,  the  resinous  juice  that  exudes  naturally 
from  (Pinus  abies,  P.  Balsamea  )and  (Larix),  gradually 
hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Fucus,  various  species  of  sea-weed  which  grow  at- 
tached to  rocks  between  tidewater  levels,  found  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  It  is  used 
as  a  fertilizer;  also  in  the  preparation  of  iodine. 

Fullers'  Earth,  a  chemical  compound  of  silica  and 
water.  It  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  wool,  for  ex- 
tracting superfluous  fat. 

Fulminates,  explosive  compounds;  salts  of  fulminic 
acid,  as  fulminate  of  gold,  fulminate  of  mercury  (a  white 
crystalline  compound  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  al- 
cohol, nitric  acid,  and  mercuric  nitrate,  and  in  other  ways) . 
Fulminate  of  mercury  explodes  violently  on  percussion, 
and  is  used  in  percussion  caps,  etc. 

Fusel  Oil,  an  acrid,  oily  liquid  of  unpleasant  odor, 
accompanying  many  raw,  or  insufficiently  distilled,  alco- 
holic liquors  (as  potato  whisky,  com  whisky,  etc.)  as  an 
undesirable  ingredient.  It  consists  of  several  higher  al- 
cohols, fatty  acids,  but  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol. 

Fustian  is  a  coarse  twilled  cotton  fabric  including 
moleskin,  corduroy  and  velveteen. 

Fustic  is  the  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree  (Madura 
tinctoria),  Nat  Ord.  (Urticaceae),  species  of  mulberry 
which  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  yields  yellow,  olive, 
brown,  and  greenish  dyes. 


Galam  Butter,  a  lard-like  substance,  obtained  by 
boiling  the  roots  of  a  species  of  Bassia,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  used  medicinallv  externally  in  rheuma- 
tism. The  seeds  of  the  Basia  yield  an  oil  used  for  illu- 
minating purposes. 

Galangal,  the  pungent,  aromatic  rhizome  of  various 
East  Indian  or  Chinese  plants.  It  is  used  medicinally,  like 
ginger;  also  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fume. 


Galbanum,  a  yellowish  or  brownish  gum  resin  having 
an  offensive  smell,  derived  from  certain  Asiatic  plants. 
It  resembles  asafoetida  and  is  used  for  similar  medicinal 
purposes;  also  in  the  arts,  and  in  making  varnish. 

Galena,  native  lead  sulphide,  the  principal  ore  of  lead. 
It  is  of  greenish  color,  has  a  metallic  lustre;  occurs  crys- 
tallized in  veins  in  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  etc  It 
is  found  in  abundant  quantities  in  Great  Britain,  in  most 
European  countries  and  in  the  United  States. 

Gallic  Acid  is  obtained  by  applving  heat  to  nut-galls. 
As  gallic  acid  gives  a  blue-black  precipitate  with 
chloride  of  iron,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ink 
and  as  a  developer  in  photography. 

Galls,  produced  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  (Quercus 
infectoria)  in  Asia  Minor,  are  imported  for  the  manu-' 
facture  of  gallic  and  tannic  acid  used  in  photography  and 
the  manufacture  of  ink. 

Gambler,  an  astringent  substance  much  used  in  tan- 
ning and  dying  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  of  (Uncaria 
aeida)  and  (U.  gambir).  East  Indian  shrubs. 

Gamboge,  the  gum-resin  obtained  from  a  tree  grow- 
ing wild  on  the  coasts  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar,  supplies  a 
water-color  pigment.  It  is  imported  from  Ceylon,  Cochin 
China  and  Siam.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  Cambodia, 
and  the  substance  is  a  powerful  acrid  poison. 

Garancine,  a  coloring  matter  prepared  by  treating 
ground  madder  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  consists 
essentially  of  alizarin.  The  powder  is  the  Garancine  of 
commerce. 

Garnet,  a  mineral  or  gem,  often  of  deep  red  color, 
and  harder  than  quartz,  often  found  as  crystals.  The  gar- 
net of  commerce  is  obtained  from  Bohemia,  Ceylon,  Brazil 
and  Peru. 

Gauze,  a  very  thin,  light,  transparent  stuff,  generally 
of  silk;  also  any  fabric  resembling  silk  gauze.  So-called 
because  introduced  fr9m  Gaza,  in  Palestine. 

Gelatine  is  an  animal  substance  which  dissolves  in 
hot  water  and  forms  a  jelly  when  cold.  An  explosive  form 
is  made  by  gently  heating  nitro-gylcerine  in  a  water  bath 
and  dissolving  gun-cotton. 

Geneva  or  Hollands,  also  called  Schiedam,  is  a  spirit 
distilled  from  grain  and  flavored  with  juniper  berries.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  (genievre),  a  term  for 
the  juniper  berry. 

Gentian,  a  herbaceous  plant  of  many  species,  some 
prized  for  their  beauty,  and  others  used  as  tonics. 

Geranium  Oil,  a  fragrant  essential  oil  obtained  from 
various  species  of  Pelargonium.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
perfumery 

German  Silvei\  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel  and  zinc, 
silver  white  in  color,  is  so  called  because  first  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

Ghee,  Indian  clarified  butter,  is  generally  prepared 
from  buffalo  milk 

Gingham,  a  kind  of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  usually  in 
stripes  or  checks,  of  two  or  more  colors,  the  yarn  of  which 
is  dyed  before  it  is  woven. 

Ginseng,  yielded  by  a  species  of  (Pancz),  Nat.  Ord. 
(Araliaceae),  growing  in  Ae  north  of  China  and  Man- 
churia, is  highly  esteemed  as  a  restorative  medicine  by  the 
Chinese,  though  it  possesses  no  active  medicinal  proper- 
ties whatever. 

GiiBSol,  an  opal  of  varying  color,  which  gives  out 
firelike  reflections  in  a  bright  light;  hence  called  also  fire 
opal. 

Glauber's  Salt,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  formed  of  compact, 
white,  massive  crystals,  which  effervesce  rapidly.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  the  crystals  resolve  into  a  white  pow- 
der, which  has  a  bitter  and  saltish  taste.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  mineral  waters.  In  a  purified 
state  is  it  used  medicinally. 

Glucose,  the  peculiar  kind  of  sugar  contained  in  the 
juice  of  fruits,  and  also  the  sugar  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  upon  starch,  is  used  in  brewing. 

Glycerine,  a  sweet,  syrupy  liquid,  colorless  an  odor- 
less, obtained  from  natural  fat  and  oils,  which  are  com- 
pounds of  it  with  various  acids.  It  is  used  as  an  ointment 
and  for  many  other  purposes,  and  in  very  large  amounts 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitroglycerin. 
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Gold-beater's  skin,  the  prepared  outside  membrane  of 
the  large  intestine  of  the  ox,  used  for  separating  the  leaves 
of  metal  in  goldbeating. 

Gold  Leaf,  Gold  foil,  or  a  leaf  of  gold,  of  extreme 
thinness,  used  for  gilding,  etc.  It  varies  ordinarily  from 
1-2000000  to  1-2500000  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Gram,  the  chick-pea  used  in  India  for  food. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  an  iron-black  or  steelgray 
mineral,  familiar  as  the  so-called  "black  lead'*  of  pencils,  is 
a  form  of  carbon,  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife 
and  with  a  specific  gravity  just  above  2.  Graphite  is 
useful  as  a  lubricator,  when  pulverized;  and  it  is  mixed 
with  clay  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  Much  commer- 
cial graphite  is  obtained  from  Siberia;  and  there  are  large 
deposits  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Grass  Oil,  an  oil  derived  from  certain  plants;  some 
varieties  used  for  medicine,  others  are  a  table  oil. 

Greenheart,  the  wood  of  the  beleeru,  used  for  ship- 
building or  turnery;  also  the  tree.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  color  of  the  wood.    The  bark  is  used  medicinally. 

Grindstone,  a  flat,  circular  sandstone,  revolving  on 
an  axle,  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools.  The  best  nat- 
ural stones  are  obtained  in  Staffordshire.  Artificial  stones, 
made  by  combining  grains  of  sand  with  silicate  of  lime,  are 
now  largely  used  in  place  of  the  natural  stones. 

Ground-Nuts,  any  of  several  plants  having  edible 
tuberous  spots;  also  useful  commercially  on  account  of 
the  oil  they  contain. 

Guaiacum^  a  small  crooked  tropical  American  tree: 
also  the  resmous  substance  of  a  West  Indian  tree,  which 
flows  from  the  stem;  used  in  the  preparation  of  various 
powders,  pills  and  tinctures. 

Guano,  the  more  or  less  fossilized  dung  of  seabirds, 
is  collected  on  the  islands  of  Peru  and  Chile ;  and  on  Mai- 
den in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Guava,  a  tropical,  American  tree,  or  its  astringent 
fruit,  used  to  make  jelly.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  used  by 
cabinet  makers.    Several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

Guiana  Bark,  the  bark  obtained  from  a  species  of 
tree  grown  extensively  in  French  Guiana.  It  is  medicinally 
valuable,  containing  powerful  febrifuge  alkaloids. 

Gums,  the  thickened  juices  of  certain  plants  soluble 
in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol,  include  Gum  Arabic  and 
gamboge.  Gum  Arabic  flows  naturally  from  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  (Acacia  vera),  and  (A.  arabica),  Nat.  Ord. 
(Leguminosoe),  which  grow  in  abundance  in  Arabia,  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  exported  from 
Aden,  Mocha,  Suez,  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  Gum  Senegal, 
transparent  as  glass,  is  the  best  and  most  expensive  of 
Arabian  gums.  Gum  Tragacanth,  yielded  by  (Astralagus 
tragicantha),  is  exported  from  Smyrna.  These  gums  are 
principally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  crape 
and  muslm  to  stiffen  and  glaze  the  fabrics.  They  are  also 
used  in  calico  printing. 

Gun  Cotton,  a  highly  explosive  nitric  ether  of  cellu- 
lose, obtained  by  steeping  cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  is  used  for  blasting  and  sometimes  in  gunnery, 
for  making  celluloid  when  compounded  with  camphor,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Gunjah,  a  narcotic  drug  obtained  from  the  flowering 
tops  of  the  Indian  hemp  plant.  The  cultivation  is  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  a  small  tract  in  Bengal.  About 
1,000,000  pounds  are  produced  annually. 

Gunny  Bags,  bags  of  strong,  coarse  sacking,  made 
from  the  fibers   (called  jute)  of  two  plants  of  India. 

Gurjun  Balaam,  a  thin  balsam  or  wood  oil  procured 
from  various  trees  in  Bengal,  India.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
and  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil.  In  tropical  Asia  it  is 
used  as  a  varnish. 

Gutta  Percha  is  the  resin  of  (Palaquium  gutta),  a 
magnificent  tree  of  the  Nat  Ord.  (Euphorbiaceae),  grow- 
ing in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in 
the  construction  of  submarine  telegraph  cables. 

Gutta  Siak  is  a  reddish  brown  substance,  the  latex 
or  sap  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  found  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  It  is  imported  largely  into  this  country  for 
use  as  adulterant  in  combination  with  gutta  percha. 

Qypsvan,  the  hydrated  calcium  sulphate,  is  a  soft 
mineral  easily  scratched  with  the  finger  nail.  The  variety 
known  as  Selenite,  or  Moonstone,  is  transparent;  a  com- 


moner form  is  Alabaster.  On  heating  any  of  these  sub- 
stances the  water  is  driven  off  and  the  substance  falls  into 
powder,  the  well  known  PIa:»ter  of  Paris  which  on  being 
united  with  the  proper  quantity  of  water  sets  hard,  forming 
the  substance  we  know  so  well  in  plaster  casts. 

H 

Hartshorn,  Horn  or  antler  of  the  hart  or  male  red 
deer;  spirits  of  hartshorn,  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water; 
volatile  salts. 

Hellebore,  a  perennial  herb  of  the  Crowfoot  family, 
the  powdered  root  of  which  is  used  as  a  cathartic  The 
roots  are  imported  into  England  from  Marseilles. 

Hematite,  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  the  most  important 
ore,  containing  70  per  cent  of  metal,  occurs  in  kidney  shaped 
masses.  Varieties  of  this  ore  are  Specular  Iron,  so  lus- 
trous as  to  reflect  light ;  and  the  pigment  Red  Ochre.  Red 
Hematite  is  found  largely  in  England;  and  Brown  Hema- 
tite, a  hydrous  oxide,  occurs  in  Cumberland  and  yields 
about  60  per  cent  of  metal. 

Hemp,  a  plant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  ((Urticaceae)  has 
been  cultivated  from  a  remote  period  in  temperate  climes 
for  its  fibre,  which  is  longer  and  stronger  than  flax,  and 
from  which  sail  cloth,  sacking  and  cordage  are  manufac- 
tured. 

Henbane,  a  poisonous  plant,  whose  leaves  are  used 
like  belladonna;  called  also,  sticking  nightshade.  It  is 
sometimes  called  black  henbane.  It  is  especially  poisonous 
to  fowls. 

Henequen,  the  fibre  known  as  Sisal  Hemp,  of  the 
agave  or  maguey,  grows  in  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  the  Ba- 
hamas. It  does  not  rot  in  sea  water,  and  is  valuable  for 
ships  cables. 

Henna,  a  thorny  shrub,  whose  fragrant  blossoms  are 
used  by  Buddhists  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  powdered 
leaves  furnish  matter  used  in  the  East  for  staming  the 
nails  and  fingers,  manes  of  horses,  etc.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
brown  color.    It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Egypt 

Holland,  a  coarse  unbleached  linen  fabric  used  for 
covering  furniture.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a 
fine  linen  first  made  in  Holland. 

Hornbeam,  an  European  tree,  with  smooth  gray  bark 
and  hard  white  wood,  the  leaves  resembling  those  of  the 
beech.  The  wood  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements.  When  burned  it  produces  good  char- 
coal. 

Huckaback,  a  strong  fabric  of  linen,  or  linen  and 
cotton,  sometimes  figured,  having  an  uneven  surface  pro- 
duced by  alternately  crossing  the  weft  threads.  It  is  much 
used  for  towels. 

Hydrochloric  Acid,  a  colorless,  incombustible  gas 
that  fumes  strongly  in  moist  air.  It  is  usually  pre- 
pared from  common  salt  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add. 
It  is  an  indispensable  agent  in  commercial  and  general 
chemical  work. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  or  Spirit  of  Salts,  is  prepared  by 
heating  common  salt  and  sulphuric  acid;  but  enormous 
quantities  are  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sodium  carbonate;  and  are  used  for  bleach- 
ing purposes.  It  is  also  known  as  Muriatic  Acid,  from 
(muria),  meaning  brine. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide,  a  transparent  colorless  liquid.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  possesses  a  bitter  taste.  It  bleaches 
many  of  the  vegetable  colors,  and  is  much  used  for  the 
hair. 

H3rssop,  an  European  mint  with  highly  aromatic  and 
pungent  leaves,  often  cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  family 
remedy  for  bruises.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as 
seasoning  for  culinary  purposes.  A  syrup  made  from  hys- 
sop is  recommended  for  colds. 


Iceland  Moss,  a  nutritive  and  medicinal  lichen  found 
in  northern  latitudes. 

Iceland  Spar,  a  glassy  substance — sometimes  found 
associated  with  metallic  ores  and  often  in  connection  with 
limestone  and  other  rocks.  It  is  used  in  making  polarizing 
instruments  on  account  of  its  peculiar  quality  of  double 
refraction. 
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Ignatius  Beans,  the  seeds  of  the  (I^natia  amara),  a 
tree  closely  allied  to  the  Nux  Vomica,  mdiginous  to  the 
Philippines.    They  contain  a  large  amount  of  strychnia. 

Indigo,  an  Indian  shrub  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  (Legumino- 
sae)  from  which  the  dye  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
plants  of  (Indi^ofera,  tinctoria,  1.  anil)  and  (1.  coerulea), 
when  the  colormg  matter,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is 
dried  and  cut  up  in  cakes.  The  plants  are  principally 
grown  in  Bengal,  Java,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Egypt, 
the  West  Indies  and  British  Honduras;  but  by  far  the 
finest  quality  and  the  greatest  quantity  is  imported  from 
Bengal. 

Inditim»  a  metallic  element  of  the  same  group  as 
platinum,  which  it  much  resembles,  being  silver-white,  but 
harder  and  brittle,  found  native  in  the  Ural  Mountains; 
also  sometimes  as  an  allow  with  Osmium.  It  is  rare  and 
very  expensive.  Its  alloy  with  osmium  is  used  for  com- 
pass bearings  and  for  tipping  gold  pens,  chemical  vessels, 
etc 

Iodine  is  obtained  from  "caliche**  or  crude  sodium 
nitrate  (cubic  nitre)  produced  in  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
largely  used  antiseptic.  Iodoform,  a  yellow  solid,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  Iodine  and  caustic  potash  upon 
alcohol. 

Ipecacuanha,  an  important  emetic  medicine,  is  yielded 
by  the  roots  of  (Cephalis  ipecacuanha),  a  small  perennial 
plant  of  the  Nat  Ord.  (Cinchonaceae)  growing  wild  in 
Brazil  and  cultivated  in  India. 

Iridium,  the  most  infusible  and  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  the  metals,  found  associated  with  platinum,  is  so  called 
from  the  iridescence  of  some  of  its  soluticms. 

Iridosmium  is  the  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium 
used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens. 

Irish  Moss  (Carrageen  in  its  dried  and  bleached 
form).  A  cartilaginous  seaweed  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Europe  and  North  America.  When  boiled  with 
milk  a  stiff  jelly  is  formed  which  possesses  great  nutritive 
properties.  It  is  useful  also  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
cloth,  felt,  filling  mattresses,  etc. 

Iron  Wood,  any  tree  with  unusually  hard,  strong,  or 
heavy  wood;  also  the  wood  itself,  which  is  very  close 
•grained  and  sinks  in  water.  The  wood  of  the  (Vepris 
undulate),  a  South  African  tree,  is  called  White  Iron  wood. 
It  is  largely  used  for  axles,  plows  and  other  agricultural 
implements.    Other  species  are  used  for  furniture. 

Isinglass,  a  substance  prepared  from  the  air-bladders 
of  the  sturgeon,  is  used  m  the  clarifying  of  white  wines 
and  malt  liquors;  also  in  cookery.  Russian  Isinglass  is 
better  than  that  produced  in  Hungary  and  Germany. 

Istle,  the  strong  flexible  fibre  obtained  from  the 
Mexican  tree  (Bromelia  sylvestris),  known  as  Mexican 
Grass.    It  is  valuable  for  brush  making. 

Ivory,  the  hard,  creamy-white,  opaque,  fine-grained 
substance  which  composes  the  tusks  of  elephants;  also  the 
dentine  of  the  tusks  of  other  large  mammals.  The  ivory 
of  the  elephant  tusks  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  billiard  balls. 

Ivory,  Vegetable,  the  so-called  Ivory  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  a  species  of  palm  tree,  which  grows  in  the 
Andean  plains  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena. 
The  nuts  are  known  in  commerce  as  Corozo  Nuts.  The 
kernels  contain  a  substance  very  hard  and  white  when 
the  nuts  are  ripe  which  closely  resembles  ivory  in  appear- 
ance. This  substance  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  but- 
tons, handles,  knobs  for  doors,  toys,  etc.,  and  for  inlaying 
work. 

J 

Jaborandi,  any  of  several  South  American  rutaceous 
shrubs,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  medicinally. 

Jacaranda,  the  name  given  to  many  species  of  rose- 
wood trees  native  to  Brazil.  The  handsome  mottled 
wood  is  very  hard.  It  is  extensively  used  by  joiners  and 
cabinet-makers. 

Jaconet,  a  thin  cotton  fabric  having  a  glazed  finish 
on  one  side,  originally  made  in  India,  classed  between 
cambric  and  muslin,  and  used  for  dresses,  infants  gar- 
ments,   etc. 

Jade,  a  dark  green  stone  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses is  found  in  Burmah  and  New  Zealand 


Jaggery,  a  kind  of  coarse  sugar  made  in  the  East 
Indies  by  evaporation  from  the  fresh  sap  of  any  of  sev- 
eral palms,  as  the  jaggery  palm,  the  palmyra,  the  date 
palm,  and  the  coco-palm. 

Jalap,  the  tuberous  root  of  a  Mexican  plant,  or  the 
abstract,  extract,  or  powder  prepared  from  it  and  used  as 
a  purgative.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  City  of  Jalapa, 
where  it  is  found  in  large  quantities. 

Jamun,  the  fruit  of  an  Indian  plant,  a  species  of  long 
dark  colored  plum.  A  liquor  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  by 
distillation.  It  also  makes  an  excellent  preserve,  the  flavor 
being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  black  currant  jelly. 

Jarrah  is  the  most  valuable  tree  found  in  the  forests 
of  Western  Australia.  It  is  sometimes  called  Australian 
mahogany  and  is  a  species  of  eucalyptus,  attaining  a  height 
of  from  90  to  100  feet,  the  finest  forests  occurring  within 
20  to  30  miles  of  the  sea  and  on  soils  impregnated  with 
iron.  The  timber  is  successully  employed  for  boats, 
bridges,  furniture,  railway  sleepers  and  street  paving. 

Jasper,  employed  by  jewellers  for  seals,  is  a  hard 
siliceous  mineral  varying  much  in  color. 

Jean,  a  twilled  cotton  cloth,  used  for  undergarments, 
overalls,  etc. 

Jelutong  is  a  whitish  gum,  similar  in  appearance  and 
derivation  to  the  crude  rubber  gum.  It  is  produced  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  and  imported  into  this  country  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  be  used  in  combination  with  India 
rubber  as  an  adulterant. 

Jet,  a  bituminous  substance  resembling  cannel  coal, 
but  with  a  blacker  hue  and  more  brilliant  lustre,  occurs  in 
the  aluminous  shale  of  the  Upper  Lias  at  Whitby,  in  the 
Alps,  Asturias,  Languedoc,  Galicia  and  Massachusetts. 

Jew's  Ear,  an  ear-shaped  or  cup-shaped  fungus  (Ex- 
ciduim  auricula  Judae)  which  grows  on  the  decaying 
parts  of  living  trees.  An  edible  species  is  found  in  Japan 
and  China. 

Job's  Tears,  the  hard  pearly-white,  capsule-like 
sheaths  of  an  Asiatic  grass,  often  sold  as  beads  or  strung 
in  necklaces;  also  the  plant  itself,  which  is  frequently 
cultivated;  chrysolite  found  with  garnets  in  some  locsili- 
ties. 

Jowari,  the  lar^e  seeded  millet  (Sorghum  valgare) 
grown  very  extensively  in  India.  It  is  used  as  an  edible 
by  the  natives  and  exported  in  large  quantities  for 
fodder. 

Juniper,  any  evergreen  pinaceous  shrub  or  tree  of 
the  genus  Juniperus.  The  blue,  berry-like  fruits  of  com- 
mon juniper  have  a  warm,  pungent  taste  and  are  used  to 
flavor  gin.  The  oil  of  juniper  is  acrid,  and  is  employed  in 
making  medicine;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Jute,  a  valuable  Indian  fibre,  yielded  by  (Corchorus 
capsularis),  an  annual  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  (Tiliaceae),  is  of 
great  length  and  satin-like  lustre.  Sometimes  mixed  with 
silk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  satins,  its  principal  use 
is  in  making  coarse  canvas,  or  gunny.  Cotton,  dyestuffs, 
oilseeds,  rice  and  sugar  are  all  exported  from  India  in 
gunny  bags. 

Juvia,  the  Brazil-nut  tree. 


Kaat,  an  Arabian  shrub  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  for 
its  leaves,  which  are  used  in  preparing  a  stimulating  bev- 
erage^ similar  to  tea. 

Kainite,  a  mineral  which  occurs  impure  in  irregular 
granular  masses,  especially  in  the  Strassfurt  deposits  of 
Germany,  the  color  being  white,  gray,  pink,  violet,  or 
black.  The  natural  salt  averaging  about  12  per  cent  pot- 
ash, is  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Kamala,  an  orange-red  powder  from  the  capsules  of 
an  East  Indian  euphorbiaceous  tree.  It  is  used  for  dyeing 
silks  and  also  as  a  vermifuge. 

Kaolin,  the  almost  pure  clay  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain,  is  supplied  by  the  decomposition  of  the  feld- 
spar of  granite,  especially  when  the  mineral  contains  soda. 

Kapok,  or  vegetable  down,  the  cottony  or  silky  fibre 
covermg  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  silk-cotton  tree,  is  used 
for  stuffing  pillows. 

Karri,  a  timber-tree  of  Western  Australia,  one  of  the 
(Eucalyptus)   genus,  Nat.  Ord.   (Myrtiaceac),  sometimes 
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attains  a  height  of  300  feet.  Forests  of  this  magnificent  tree 
are  found  in  a  well-watered  district  surrounding  Geo- 
graphe  Bay,  near  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  continent. 
The  timber  is  applied  to  the  same  uses  as  Jarrah,  and  for 
street  paving  is  preferred,  as  its  surface  does  not  wear  so 
smooth  under  heavy  traffic. 

Kauri  Pine,  the  largest  tree  of  New  Zealand,  Nat. 
Ord.  (Coniferae),  yields  good  timber  for  building  pur- 
poses and  resin  for  making  varnish,  called  a  kouri-gum. 
The  best  "gum"  is  found  in  a  semi-fossil  state  beneath  the 
trees,  or  in  the  ground  where  they  once  stood. 

Kekune  Oil,  an  odorless,  tasteless  oil,  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  the  (Aleuritis  tribola),  by  boiling  them  in  wa- 
ter.   It  is  used  medicinally. 

Kelp,  the  ashes  of  seaweed,  formerly  much  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  glass  and  soap ;  now  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iodine. 

Kermes,  a  scarlet  dye-stuff,  is  furnished  by  the  bodies 
of  the  female  species  of  Coccus,  found  on  (Quercus  cocci- 
fera)  of  Southern  Europe. 

Kingwood,  a  handsome  Brazilian  wood,  called  also 
Violet  wood,  from  the  color  of  its  markings.  Kingwood 
is  used  in  fine  cabinet  work. 

Kino,  a  dark  red  or  blackish  resin  obtained  from 
various  tropical  trees.  It  is  commonly  used  in  medicine 
as  an  astringent,  and  sometimes  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Kokra  Wood,  the  wood  of  a  certain  variety  of  Indian 
Elder  tree.  The  wood,  which  is  very  hard  and  of  a  rich 
deep  brown  color,  is  extensively  used  by  turners  in  the 
East  and  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  in- 
struments, especially  flutes. 

Kokum  Butter,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  a  small  East  Indian  tree  (Garcinia  indica)  used  to  adul- 
terate melted  butter  in  India. 

Kola-Nuts,  the  fruit  of  an  African  tree,  possess  stimu- 
lating properties. 

Kolinski,  any  of  several  Asiatic  minks,  especially 
(Putorius  sibiricus),  the  yellowish  pelt  of  which  is  valued, 
especially  for  the  tail,  which'  is  used  for  making  artists* 
brushes.  In  commerce  the  fur  is  called  red  sable  and 
Tartar  sable. 

Koumiss,  an  intoxicating  fermented  liquor,  originally 
made  by  the  Tartars  from  mares'  or  camels*  milk.  It  can 
be  prepared  from  any  kind  of  milk  and  is  now  largely 
used  from  cow's  milk  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
with  a  very  slight  percentage  content  of  alcohol,  as  a  feed 
drink  or  beverage. 

Kukui  Oil,  the  oil  obtained  from  the  nut  of  the 
Candlenut  Tree  (Aleurites  tribloa),  a  tree  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  oil  is  used  by  the  islanders  for  lighting  pur- 
poses; it  is  also  imported  to  a  small  extent  for  its  drying 
properties  when  mixed  with  certain  acids. 

Kundah  Oil,  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  a  West 
African  tree  (Carapa  guineenis).  It  is  used  locally  for 
lighting  and  is  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Kuskusse,  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  (Andropagon  muri- 
catus),  an  East  Indian  grass.  The  oil  obtained  from  the 
roots  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfumes. 


Labdanum  or  Ladanum,  the  delicately  scented  gum 
which  exudes  from  the  (Cistus  creticus),  growing  in  Crete, 
Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor.  At  one  time  it  was  used  medic- 
inally, but  now  used  in  perfumery 

Lac  is  the  exudation  found  on  the  bark  of  the  Indian 
fig  and  the  Banyan  fig  when  punctured  by  the  lac  insect. 
A  scarlet  dye  is  extracted  from  lac,  and  it  is  mainly  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  sealing  wax. 

Lacquer  is  a  varnish  made  of  lac  and  alcohol. 

Lapis  Lazuli,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  blue  color  used 
in  ornamental  and  mosaic  work  and  for  sumptuous  altars 
and  shrines,  is  found  in  China,  Persia  and  Siberia.  Ultra- 
marine was  formerly  made  of  this  substance. 

Lancewood,  a  tough,  elastic  wood,  often  used  for 
shafts,  archery  bows,  fishing  rods,  cabinet  work,  etc.  The 
tropical  American  annonaceous  tree  (Aberemoa  quitar- 
ensis)  furnishes  most  of  the  Lancewood  of  conrimerce. 

Lanoline,  wool  fat  or  wool  grease,  especially  in  a 
purified  condition.  It  is  a  fat-like  substance,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  esters  of  cholesterin   with  certain  higher 


fatty  acids.  Lanoline  is  prepared  commercially  from 
wool  as  a  yellowish-white  unctuous  mass,  misdble  to 
a  certain  extent  with  water.  It  is  much  used  as  a  basis 
for  ointments. 

Larch  is  a  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  (Coniferae),  bearing 
deciduous  leaves.  The  wood  is  largely  used  for  railway 
sleepers  and  scaffold  poles;  and  the  larch  of  Italy  yields 
Venice  Turpentine. 

Laudanum,  formerly  any  of  various  preparations  of 
opium ;  now  only  tincttire  of  opium.  It  is  a  powerful  ano- 
dyne and  soporific. 

Lawn,  fine  linen  or  cambric,  is  used  for  ecclesiastical 
vestments,   etc. 

Lentils,  a  small  leguminous  plant,  common  in  the 
fields  in  Europe;  also  its  seed,  used  for  food. 

Letterwood,  a  beautifully  mottled  wood  procured 
from  a  large  tree  belonging  to  the  bread  fruit,  which 
grows  in  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  It  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers  for  fine  veneering  and  for  inlaying  work; 
takes  a  fine  polish. 

Licorice,  consists  of  the  roots  of  (Gl>[cyrrhiza 
glabra),  Nat  Ord.  (Leguminosae),  a  perennial  plant 
growing  in  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily  and  in  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains. It  is  exported  from  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Ara- 
gon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  in  sticks  and  bars  under  llie 
name  of  Spanish  juice.  Now  beig  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  large  quantities  via  Vladivostok  and  Se- 
attle. 

Lign  Aloes,  the  wood  of  the  Aquilaria  Agallocha, 
which  ^rows  in  further  India.  When  burned  the  wood  has 
a  pleasing  odor. 

Lignite,  a  variety  of  coal  intermediate  between  peat 
and  bituminous  coal,  especially  one  in  which  the  texture  of 
the  original  wood  is  distinct. 

Lignum  Vitae,  the  hardest  and  heaviest  wood  known, 
of  a  dark  olive  color,  chiefly  used  for  ship  blocks  and 
pulleys. 

Lima  Wood,  an  important  soluble  red  wood  used  in 
dyeing,  obtained  from  the  (Caesalpinia  echinata),  a  tree 
which  grows  in  Brazil  and  Central  America. 

Linoleum,    a  kind   of  floor    cloth   made    by    laying 
hardened  linseed  oil  mixed  with  ground  cork  on  a  can-- 
vas  backing.    It  is  waterproof  and  durable. 

Linseed,  the  seeds  of  flax,  flaxseed.  An  important  oil 
is  extracted  from  the  seeds,  which  is  much  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  varnishes,  printing  ink,  oil-clotfi,  etc.,  on 
accotmt  of  its  drying  properties. 

Lint,  linen  scraped  or  otherwise  prepared  by  machine 
and  made  into  a  soft  downy  substance  used  for  surgical 
dressings. 

Liquidambar,  a  tree  of  the  balsam  order.  Several 
species  yield  a  resinous  substance  from  which  benzoic  acid 
is  procured.  Some  species  are  used  for  scenting  tobacco, 
driving  moths  from  clothing,  etc.  The  ordinary  balsam 
is  collected  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  exported 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Litharge,  the  scum  or  foam  of  silver;  litharge  is  found 
in  silver-bearing  lead  ore.  A  yellowish  red  substance,  ob- 
tained in  hard  or  scaly  crystalline  masses  by  heating  lead 
moderately  in  presence  of  air.  Sold  in  the  form  of  flakes 
or  powder  and  used  in  making  flint  glass,  m  glazing  earth- 
enware, dr)ring  oils,  etc. 

Lithium,  an  alkaline  metallic  element,  the  lightest 
solid  element  known.  The  oxide  of  lithium  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  series  of  salts  which  are  used  medicinally. 
Lithium  is  found  in  combination  with  various  minerals  in 
Sweden. 

Litmus,  a  dyestuff  extracted  from  certain  lichens; 
being  turned  red  by  acids  and  restored  to  its  blue  color  by 
alkalies,  it  is  a  test  for  acidity  and  alkalinity. 

Llamas,  the  camels  of  South  America,  inhabiting  the 
slopes  of  the  Peruvian  and  Chilean  Andes,  about  the  size 
of  a  deer,  yield  valuable  wools,  namely  (Llama  pacos), 
alpaca;   (1.  vicuna),  vicuna. 

Logwood,  Nat.  Ord.  (Leguminosae)  one  of  the  best 
deep  red  and  black  dyes,  is  imported  from  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Longan,  a  pulpy  fruit  related  to  the  litchi;  a  very 
delicious  fruit  produced  by  the   (Nepfaelium  Longanum), 
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a  tree  which  grows  in  China  and  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
In  its  dried  state  it  is  exported  from  China  to  Great 
Britain. 

Longcloth,  a  cotton  fabric  chiefly  used  for  shirting, 
differs  from  calico  insomuch  as  the  warp  and  woof  are 
alike. 

Lucerne,  a  valuable  forage  crop,  is  a  species  of 
(Medick),  Nat.  Ord.  (Leguminosae). 

Lunkah,  a  species  of  tobacco  grown  in  Ceylon  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Godavery.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nicotine. 

Lycopodium,  a  fine  yellowish  powder  composed  of 
the  spores  of  various  species  of  Lycopodium.  It  is  highly 
inflammable  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks 
and  the  representation  of  lightning;  also  in  medicine  as  a 
coating  for  pills  and  as  an  absorbent  in  abrasipns  of  the 
skin. 

L3aix,  several  species  of  wild-cats.  The  American 
L3mx  is  the  Canada  Ljmx  and  allied  varieties.  This  va- 
riety is  large  has  very  long  fur,  color  varying  from  pale 
grayish  buff  to  tawny  spotted  with  black.  The  fur  is  used 
for  rugs,  muffs,  etc  and  is  easily  dyed.  The  Canada  Lynx 
furnishes  the  fur  of  commerce. 

M 

Mace,  the  arillus  of  the  nutmeg. 

Madder  is  a  red  dye  extracted  from  the  roots  of 
(Rubia  tinctoria),  Nat.  Ord.  (Rubiaceae).  The  roots 
are  produced  whole  in  India,  Turkey,  Greece,  Spain  and 
France;  groimd  from  Holland  and  Germany.  Every  shade 
of  red,  purple  and  lilac  can  be  obtained  from  madder.  A 
dye,  called  Garance,  or  Garancine,  is  extracted  from  the 
root. 

Magnesia  is  the  name  applied  to  the  oxide  and 
chloride  of  the  unstable  white  metal  Magnesium,  used  to 
obtain  a  brilliant  white  light  for  photographic  and  other 
purposes.  The  chloride  is  obtained  when  the  metal  is 
burnt  in  air.  The  hydrated  sulphate  is  familiarly  known 
as  epsom  salts. 

Magnesium,  a  silver-white  metallic  element,  malleable 
and  ductile  and  light.  It  occurs  abundantly  but  always 
in  combination;  also  in  natural  waters  and  in  organic 
products,  especially  seeds  and  bones.  When  the  metal  is 
made  into  ribbon,  wire  and  powder  it  burns  with  a  bril- 
liant light,  which  is  used  in  signaling,  in  fireworks  and  in 
photography. 

Magnetite,  an  important  ore  of  iron,  containing  52 
per  cent  of  metal,  occurs  principally  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  (Pennsylvania  and  New 
York). 

Mahaleb,  an  European  cherry  with  small  red  inedible 
fruit,  from  which  a  violet  dye  and  a  cordial  are  prepared. 
The  wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  the  flowers  and 
young  leaves  are  much  used  as  a  grafting  stock  for  cul- 
tivated cherries. 

Mahogany,  the  timber  of  (Swietenia  mahogani),  Nat. 
Ord.  (Cedrelaceae),  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  gigantic 
trees  of  the  tropics,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  "Spanish"  Mahogany  is  produced  in 
Cuba,  Haiti  and  Jamaica;  Honduras  mahogany  in  Belize. 

Malachite,  native  hydrous  carbonate  of  copper  ad- 
mitting of  a  high  polish.  The  compact  variety  is  used  for 
table  tops,  etc.  Called  also  green  malachite  to  distinguish 
it  from  blue  malachite,  or  azurite. 

Manganese,  a  metal  much  like  iron  obtained  prin- 
cipally from  its  two  oxides,  Pyrolusite,  the  black  oxide, 
and  Manganite,  the  red  oxide,  occurs  in  nearly  all  rocks 
largely  associated  with  iron,  zinc  or  silver.  Manganese  is 
employed  as  an^  alloy  of  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
and  pyrolusite  is  used  to  color  glass  and  pottery  purple, 
brown  and  black. 

Mango  is  a  fruit  of  an  E^st  Indian  tree,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  chutney;  or  a  green  muskmelon  pickled. 

Mangold-Wurzel,  the  different  varieties  of  the  field 
beet,  cultivated  for  fodder.  It  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  and 
coarser  than  the  garden  beet  It  is  cultivated  in  America 
and  Great  Britain  on  a  large  scale. 

Mangosteen,  a  well-known  East  Indian  tropical  fruit. 
It  is  dark  reddish  brown  in  colori  with  a  thick  rind  en- 
closing a  number  of  carpels  like  those  of  an  orange;  the 


flavor  resembles  that  of  both  the  peach  and  the  pine- 
apple. The  rind  is  tough  and  purple  in  color  and  contains  a 
valuable  tannin,  much  used  in  medicine. 

Mangrove  Bark,  the  bark  of  a  large  variety  of  tropical 
American  trees,  containing  an  abundance  of  tannin  and 
dyestuffs.    It  is  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Manilla  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  (Musa  textilis),  Nat.  Ord. 
(Musaceae)  is  used  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
muslins  and  the  elegant  Manila  hats.  The  white  rope  of 
Manila  hemp  is  the  fibre  of  the  wild  plantain  of  the 
Philippines. 

Manioc,  Cassava  or  Mandiaco  Meal,  an  important 
article  of  food  in  the  tropics,  especially  of  South  America, 
is  afforded  by  (Manihot  utilissima),  Nat.  Ord.  (Euphor- 
biaceae).  Tapioca,  the  fine  starch  which  settles  down 
from  the  water  used  to  wash  cassava,  is  granulated  upon 
hot  plates. 

Manna,  the  sweetish  exudate  of  the  European  flower- 
ing ash  and  of  several  related  species,  obtained  in  the 
form  of  flakes,  or  as  a  viscid  mass.  Manna  is  used  medic- 
inally as  a  gentle  laxative  and  expectorant. 

Manures,  or  the  mineral  substances  used  to  enrich 
the  soil  as  plant  food,  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
Limestone,  gypsum  and  phosphates.  Limestone,  the  car- 
bonate, in  the  form  of  burnt  lime,  is  spread  upon  the  soil ; 
Chalk,  unburnt,  is  applied  to  clay  and  sandy  soils;  and 
Marl,  a  clay  containing  quantities  of  fossil  shells  is  of 
local  use  as  a  fertilizer.  Gypsum  has  an  important  use  as 
a  fertilizer,  being  widely  distributed  and  frequently  as- 
sociated with  salt.  Two  classes  of  Phosphates  are  recog- 
nized ;  the  mineral  phosphate  and  rock  phosphate  re- 
sulting from  deposits  of  guano,  bonebeds,  etc.  Guano  is  a 
form  of  rock  phosphate,  resulting  from  the  accumulated 
excrement  of  sea  fowl  on  rocky  shores  and  islands.  Rock 
phosphates  are  immense  accumulations  of  the  remains  of 
fossil  animals,  which  have  been  converted  into  mineral 
substances.  The  remains  appear  to  have  accumulated  in 
estuaries.  Artificial  manures  are  prepared  from  the  refuse 
of  fish  and  other  animals,  especially  bones. 

Margarine,  the  solid  ingredient  of  fat,  so  called  from 
its  pearly  lustre,  is  made  into  imitation  butter,  chiefly  in 
Holland  and  the  United  States. 

Marjoram,  any  mint     of  the  genus  Origanum.     The 
common  sweet  marjoram  is  very  fragrant  and  is  used  in. 
cookenr  for  flavoring.     The  wild  marjoram   is   found  in 
both  Europe  and  America. 

Mastic,  the  gum-resin  of  the  lentisk  tree,  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  particularly  abundant  in  Chios,  is  obtained  by 
making  incisions  in  the  stem  and  branches. 

Mate,  Yerba — or  Paraguay  Tea — consists  of  the  leav- 
es of  a  South  American  Holly  which  grows  in  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina and  Paraguay. 

Matico,  a  Peruvian  piperaceous  plant,  also  its  leaves, 
which  are  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and  used  in  medicine 
as  a  styptic. 

Maw-Seed,  the  seed  of  the  opium  poppy;  commonly 
used  as  a  food  for  certain  cage  birds. 

Mead,  a  fermented  drink  made  of  water  and  honey 
with  malt,  yeast,  etc.    Also  one  made  from  manna. 

Medlar,  a  small  Asiatic  tree,  widely  cultivated,  es- 
pecially in  Europe.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  resembles  a 
crab-apple,  but  is  not  edible  until  it  begins  to  decay.  It 
is  much  used  for  preserves. 

Meerschaum,  a  fine  white,  claylike  mineral.  The 
mineral  manufactured  into  tobacco  pipes,  cigar-holders, 
etc.,  comes  chiefly  from  Asia  Minor. 

Menthol,  an  anodyne — a  kind  of  camphor  obtained 
from  oil  peppermint;  used  locally  in  neuralgia  and  rhin- 
itis. 

Menhaden,  a  fish  of  the  Herring  family;  very  abun- 
dant on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  occurring  in  enormous  schools ; 
ti  is  not  much  esteemed  as  food,  but  scores  of  millions 
are  taken  annually  and  converted  into  oil  and  fertilizer. 

Mercury,  or  Quicksilver,  the  only  mineral  except 
water  and  bromine  that  remains  liquid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, becomes  solid  at  40  F.  Nearly  all  the  world's 
supply  of  mercury  is  obtained  from  Cinnabar,  the  sulphide, 
a  red  mineral,  yielding  vermilion,  which  is  mined  almost 
exclusively  at  Almaden,  New  Castile,  Spain;  at  Idria  in 
the  Austrian  crownland  of  Corniola,  and  at  New  Almaden 
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and  New  Idria  in  California.  In  addition  to  its  employ- 
ment in  the  construction  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
mercury  forms  amalgams  with  gold,  silver,  zinc  and  tin. 

Merino  Wool,  is  obtained  from  the  fleece  of  the 
migratory  sheep  of  Spain,  a  breed  now  reared  in  Saxony, 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

Mica,  an  important  mineral,  one  of  the  constituents 
of  granite,  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  distinguished  by  its  per- 
fect cleavage,  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  potash,  mag- 
nesia and  iron,  or  more  rarely  soda.  Muscovite,  the  com- 
mercial variety,  is  a  potash  mica,  generally  known  as 
"white  mica,"  or  "Siberian  glass"  from  the  country  supply- 
ing it.  Biotite,  the  so-called  "black  mica,"  is  a  magnesia- 
iron  form.  Talc  is  a  similar  mineral,  and  both  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  glass.   , 

Millet,  Nat.  Ord.  (Gramineae),  is  cultivated  as  a 
grain  for  feeding  poultry,  as  a  substitute  for  rice,  and  as  a 
forage  crop.  There  are  several  kinds,  as  common  or  Ger- 
man niillet,  Polish  millet  and  Indian  millet,  a  large  variety. 

Millstones,  either  of  two  circular  rollers,  manufac- 
tured from  buhn  stones,  used  for  grinding  grain  and  other 
substances. 

Mimosa  Bark,  (Wattle  Bark)  the  Astringent  bark 
derived  from  various  Australian  Acacia,  used  in  tanning. 

Minerals  are  inorganic  substances  found  at  or  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  commoner  rock-forming 
minerals  are  Apatite,  calcium  phosphate;  Calcite,  calcium 
carbonate,  next  to  Quartz  the  most  abundant  mineral  in 
the  world;  Coal;  Fluorite,  or  Fluor-Spar,  also  a  calcium 
compound;  Feldspar,  after  quartz  and  calcite  the  most 
abundant  rock-forming  mineral,  a  silicate  of  aluminum, 
whose  decomposition  results  in  the  formation  of  clay; 
Hornblende,  or  Amphibole,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
aluminum;  Mica,  a  compound  silicate  of  aluminum,  etc., 
and  Quartz,  the  most  abundant  mineral,  or  silica,  the 
substance  of  sea  sand. 

Minium,  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  is  largely  used  in  th« 
manufacture  of  glass. 

Mink,  an  animal  of  Northern  Europe,  Siberia  and 
North  America,  related  to  the  weazel,  but  larger  and  hav- 
ing partially  webbed  feet;  the  soft  thick  fur  is  very  val- 
uable commercially. 

Mirbane,  an  imitation  of  oil  of  almonds.  A  sub- 
stance  prepared  by  treating  benzole,  a  by-product  of  petrol- 
eum, with  nitric  acid.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap. 

Mohair,  the  product  of  the  Angora  Goat  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor. 

Moire,  a  watered,  clouded  or  frosted  appearance  on 
textile  fabrics  or  metallic  surfaces. 

Mora,  the  valuable  chestnut-brown  timber  obtained 
from  the  gigantic  Mora  excelsa,  a  tree  of  British  Guiana, 
used  in  shipbuilding  and  making  furniture. 

Morocco  Leather,  prepared  from  goats  and  sheeps 
skins  tanned  with  sumach  (q.  v.)  and  dyed  with  cochi- 
neal, indigo,  logwood,  or  barberry  as  the  desired  color 
is  red,  blue  puce  or  yellow. 

Morphia,  an  alkaloid  prepared  from  opium  (q.  v.). 

Mosaic  Gold,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Mother  of  Pearl,  the  nacreous  layer  of  the  so-called 
"Pearl  Shells,"  as  the  Sea-ears  and  a  large  species  of  Top 
Shell  used  for  ornamental  work. 

Mudar  Bark,  the  inner  bark  of  the  (Calotropis 
gigantea)  an  Indian  shrub.  The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  as 
strong  as  hemp,  and  the  shrub  yields  a  milky  juice,  which 
when  hardened  resembles  gutta  percha.  The  powdered 
bark  is  a  medicinal  substitute  for  ipecacuanha  used  for 
dysentery. 

Mulberry,  a  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  (Urticaceae),  the 
leaves   of  which   furnish   the   food   for   the   silkworm,   is 

frown  extensively  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
'he  fruit  resembles  a  blackberry  in  appearance,  but  is 
quite  different  in  structure.  The  bark  of  the  Paper  Mul- 
berry of  the  Polynesian  Islands  supplies  the  useful  Tapa 
cloth. 

Mum,  a  beer  made  exclusively  in  Germany.  It  is 
made  from  wheat  meal,  although  some  brewers  add  bean 
meal  and  oatmeal  to  the  wheat  meal.  At  one  time  it  was 
brewed  in  England. 


Mundic,  the  same  as  iron  pyrites,  a  compound  of 
sulphur  and  iron. 

Mungo,  an  inferior  quality  of  material,  the  waste  pro- 
duced in  a  woolen  mill  from  hard  spun  cloth  and  manu- 
factured into  cheap  cloth  or  shoddy. 

Musk,  a  cheap  durable  fur  yielded  by  the  Musk  Rat 
or  Musquash  of  Canada,  an  animal  resembling  the  beaver 
in  its  fur  and  habits  but  of  much  smaller  size.  The  Musk 
Deer,  furnishing  the  well-known  perfume,  is  found  in  the 
mountains  in  Central  Asia  and  in  some  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Indian  Ocean— Ceylon,  Java,  Sumatra  and  Borneo. 
Tonquin  or  Tibet  Musk  is  the  more  valuable  kind;  Sibe- 
rian or  Russian  Musk  not  being  nearly  so  valuable. 

Musquaeh,  an  animal  or  North  America,  the  fur  of 
which  is  black  or  brown  and  used  as  a  good  imitation  of 
beaver  fur.  It  is  exported  to  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  is  made  into  muffs,  furs,  capes,  caps, 
etc. 

Myall  Wood,  a  valuable  wood  for  the  manufacture 
of  whip  handles  and  pipes.  It  is  a  hard,  fragrant  wood 
of  various  Australian  Acacias. 

Myrobalans,  imported  form  Calcutta,  Madras  and 
Bombay,  are  the  fruit  and  galls  of  a  tree  closely  allied  to 
the  maple,  much  valued  by  dyers  and  tanners. 

M3rrrh,  a  bitter,  aromatic  transparent  gum,  exudes 
from  an  Arabian  and  Abyssinian  tree,  (Balsamodendron 
myrra).    Nat.  Ord.  (Terebinthaceae). 

Myrtle  Wax,  a  green  or  yellowish  wax  obtained  from 
the  berries  of  the  (Myrica  cerifera)  and  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  produced  in  South  Africa 
and  the  western  states  of  America. 

N 

Nankeen,  or  Nankin,  is  a  buff  colored  cotton  fabric, 
first  made  at  Nankin  in  China. 

Naphtha,  any  strong-smelling,  inflammable,  volatile 
liquid,  obtained  by  distilling  certain  carbonaceous  mate^ 
rials,  and  of  commercial  importance.  The  use  of  benzine, 
one  kind  of  naphtha,  for  small  lamps  has  disappeared,  ow- 
ing to  the  cheap  production  of  paraffin. 

Naphthalene,  one  of  the  chief  constituents  of  coal 
tar  crystallizing  in  large  pearly  white  plates  and  melting  at 
80,  is  commonly  known  as  "Candle  Naphtha." 

Natron,  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  obtained  from  the  lakes  of  Egypt  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Is  also  obtained  from  Virginia  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  is  also  known  as  trona. 

Nephrite,  a  tough,  hard,  and  translucent  mineral 
found  in  Turkestan  and  Siberia,  consisting  of  an  anhydrous 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  lime.  It  is  the  less  valuable  kind 
of  jade  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Neroli  Oil,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  obtained  from 
orange  flowers  by  distillation  and  used  as  one  of  the  prin- 
ciple ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  perfume. 

Nicaragua  Wood,  a  product  of  the  (Caesalpinia 
echinata),  a  tree  of  Central  and  South  America.  The 
best  wood  comes  from  Peru,  and  is  used  for  red  and  black 
dye.    It  is  also  called  Peachwood. 

Nickel,  a  hard  metallic,  element  of  the  iron  group, 
nearly  silver-white.  It  was  at  one  time  used  chiefly  as  an 
alloy,  but  is  now  used  independently  for  many  of  the 
domestic  purposes.  It  is  obtained  from  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, France  and  the  United  States. 

Nitrate,  or  Cubic  Nitre,  occurs  in  great  abundance 
in  the  rainless  region  of  northern  Chile.  In  composition 
it  is  a  Nitrate  of  Soda,  It  is  largely  used  as  fertilizer, 
and  constitutes  two-thirds  of  Chilian  exports.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  Potassium  Nitrate,  occurs  on  the 
soil  of  several  dry  tropical  countries,  especially  in  India, 
the  Punjab.  It  is  also  prepared  artificially.  As  it  contains 
half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  which  it  parts  with  when  heated 
with  carbon,  nitre  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  and  fireworks. 

Nitric  Acid,  or  Aquafortis,  is  prepared  by  heating 
cubic  nitre  and  sulphuric  acids  together  in  iron  cylin- 
ders, when  the  nitric  acid  which  distills  over  is  col- 
lected in  stoneware  bottles.  The  acid  is  largely  cm- 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton,  nitro-glycerine, 
and  dyes. 
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Nitro>Gl3rcerine  is  prepared  by  treating  glycerine  at 
a  low  temperature  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  A  very  dangerous  explosive  called  Nobel's 
Blasting  Oil,  is  the  result;  and  this,  when  absorbed  by  a 
porus  silicious  earth  known  as  kiselghur,  forms  Dynamite, 
which  may  be  handled  with  comparative  safety. 

Novau,  a  favourite  liqueur  made  of  brandy  and 
flavored  with  oil  derived  from  the  kernel  of  the  apricot  and 
the  peach. 

Nutmegs  are  the  fruit  of  (Myristica  moschata),  of 
the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Nutria  is  the  name  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  Coypu 
rat,  a  burrowing  animal  living  near  the  streams  of  South 
America.  Its  fur  felts  readily  and  many  millions  have 
been  imported  for  the   manufacture  of  hats. 

Nux  Vomica  is  a  moderate  sized  tree  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast  of  India,  from  whose  seeds  Strychnine,  the 
most  violent  poison  known,  is  prepared  for  use  as  a  vermin 
destroyer;  it  is  also  largely  used  in  medicine. 


Oakum,  a  waste  material  made  from  untwisting  old 
rope  and  rubbing  the  fibres  free  from  each  other.  It  is 
principally  used  for  calking  the  seams  of  ships. 

Ochres,  chiefly  red  and  yellow,  are  mixtures  of  clay 
and  oxide  of  iron,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  colors. 

Oil  Cake  is  manufactured  out  of  the  residue  of  lin- 
seed and  cotton  seed,  after  the  oils*  have  been  extracted 
and  sold  as  food  for  cattle. 

Oil  Palm,  a  pinnate-leaved  palm  abounding  in  West- 
ern Africa,  and  yielding  a  red  or  yellow  drupaceous  fruit 
from  the  fleshy  part  of  which  palm  oil  is  obtained  when 
boiled.    The  seeds  also  contain  oil. 

Oleomargarine,  (see  Butter  and  Margarine). 

Oleo  Oil,  an  oil  compounded  of  oleic  and  glycerine, 
which  is  extracted  from  beef  suet.  A  large  quantity  is 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  Holland  and  Germany, 
where  it  is  used  in  manufacturing  margarine. 

Olibanum,  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  (Boswellia 
thurifera)  and  other  species  of  Boswellia,  found  in  India 
and  south  Arabia  and  Somali  Land.  It  is  used  as  a  fumi- 
gant  and  possesses  an  aromatic  odor  when  burned.  It  is 
also  used  as  incense  in  religious  worship,  and  medicinally 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  stimulating  plasters. 

Opal,  a  precious  stone,  the  color  of  which  varies 
from  white  to  red,  green,  or  grey.  It  is  used  as  jewelry 
for  setting  in  rings  and  broodies.  The  finest  stones  are 
obtained  from  Hungary,  Saxony,  Queensland  and  South 
America. 

Opium,  a  narcotic  drug,  the  dried  juice  of  the  opium 
poppy,  Nat.  Ord.  (Papaveraceae),  yields  the  well  known 
medicine  Laudanum,  and  the  poisonous  alkaloid  Morphia, 
largely  collected  in  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Persia 
and  India. 

Opodeldoc,  a  soap  liniment,  used  as  a  plaster  for 
external  injuries,  compounded  of  hard  soap,  camphor,  oil  of 
rosemary,  rectified  spirit  and  distilled  water. 

Opopanax,  a  gum  resin  procured  from  the  (Opopanax 
chironium).  a  species  of  parsnip  produced  in  Southern 
Europe  and  Persia.  The  odor  resembles  that  of  myrrh  and 
is  sometimes  used  medicinally  as  an  antispasmodic. 

Opossum,  an  animal  hunted  for  its  fur.  Found  in 
various  parts  of  America,  and  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  England.  The  skins  are  made  into  chest  protectors, 
and  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves. 

Orchella,  the  blue  dye  known  as  Orchil  or  Archil, 
is  yielded  by  various  lichens,  found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  in  the  Canaries,  Madagascar, 
the  Cape  and  South  America. 

Orchil,  (See  Archil). 

Organzine,  a  kind  of  double-thrown  silk.  The  reel 
threads  of  silk  are  twisted  into  "singles"  but  when  two  or 
more  of  these  singles  are  twisted  together  in  contrary  di- 
rections it  is  called  organzine. 

Ormolu,  a  composition  of  copper  and  zinc  made  to 
resemble  gold,  and  used  for  casting  into  ornaments. 

Orpiment,  the  trisulphide  of  arsenic,  as  a  golden 
yellow  mineral,  see  under  Arsenic. 


Orris  Root,  the  root  of  a  plant  grown  in  Tuscany, 
called  (Iris  florentia)  and  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumes  and  in  scenting  hair  and  tooth  powders.  It  is 
also  used  for  flavoring  liqueurs. 

Osiers,  the  twigs  of  various  willows  used  for  furniture 
and  basket  making.  The  common  osier  widely  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  is  the  European  (Salix  viminalis),  fotmd 
in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Osnuum,  the  bluish  or  grayish  metal,  always  as- 
sociated with  platinum,  and  alloyed  with  other  metals,  es- 
pecially iridium.  It  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its 
specific  gravity  being  22.5. 

Osnaburg,  a  coarse  linen  fabric,  resembling  canvas. 
The  name  of  the  material  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  originally  manufactured  at  Osnaburg,  in  Germany. 

Oxalic  Acid  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  upon  sawdust.  It  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  commonly  called  "Salts  of  Lemon,"  used 
for  bleaching  purposes,  cleaning  straw  hats  and  removing 
ink  stains  by  converting  them  into  oxides  of  iron,  which 
can  be  washed  out 

Ozokerite,  or  mineral  wax,  found  chiefly  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  beeswax  and  vasaline.  It  is  also  employed 
as  an  insulator  for  electric  work. 


Paddy  is  the  name  given  to  rice  in  the  husk. 

Palisander  Wood,  timber  of  (Dalbergia  nigra)  and 
several  other  Brazilian  trees,  used  in  making  furniture. 

Palladiiun,  a  rare  metal  of  the  Platinum  group  of 
white  and  hard  substance  used  in  the  construction  of 
philosophical  instruments,  and  small  weights. 

Palm  Oil  is  yielded  by  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit  of 
(Elais  guineensis),  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 
The  kernels  yield  Palm-Nut  Oil,  which  closely  resembles 
cocoanut  oil;  and  they  are  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  cattlecake.  Palm  Oil  is  used  chiefly  for  making  yellow 
soap. 

Paraffin  Wax  is  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal,  wood  and  rock  oil  or  petroleum  (q.  v).  It  is  a  white 
transparent  crystalline  substance,  much  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  candles. 

Parchment,  the  prepared  skin  of  the  sheep  or  goat, 
is  used  for  the  writing  of  important  legal  documents. 

Partridge  Wood,  a  valuable  timber  obtained  from  the 
(Andira  mermis)  and  various  kinds  of  wood  imported 
into  Europe  from  South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  red  color  and  streaked  like  the  patridge  and  used 
by  cabinet  makers.  It  is  also  employed  for  making  walk- 
ing sticks,  parasol  handles  and  other  fancy  articles. 

Patchouli,  a  substance  of  powerful  odour  used  in  per- 
fumes. It  is  obtained  from  the  dried  branches  of  a  species 
of  Pogostemon,  grown  in  East  Indies,  India  and  Ceylon. 

Pear,  the  fruit  of  a  rosaceous  tree,  supplies  the  bever- 
age known  as  Perry. 

Pemmican,  either  lean  buffalo,  venison,  or  beaf,  com- 
pressed into  smallest  possible  space,  sometimes  pressed  into 
cakes,  and  used  for  preserved  food  for  those  taking  part 
in  Arctic  expeditions.  It  contains  much  nutriment  and 
will  remain  unimpaired  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Pennyroyal,  an  aromatic  herb,  (mentha  ijulegium). 
It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia  and  is  used  as 
mint  flavoring.  A  medicinal  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves. 

Peppers  of  several  kinds  met  with  in  commerce  are 
the  following:  Black  pepper,  the  dried  fruit  of  (Piper 
nigrum),  cultivated  in  India,  Siam  and  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago;  white  pepper,  made  by  removing  the  dark 
outer  coat  of  the  black  berries;  Cayenne  pepper,  the 
product  of  several  species  of  capsicum  (q.  v.)  ;  long  pep- 
per, the  product  of  the  perennial  (Piper  longum),  a  native 
of  Malabar  and  Bengal. 

Perfumes  are  derived  from  plants,  animals  and  coal 
tars.  From  petals  of  the  rose.  Attar  or  Otto  of  Roses  is 
obtained.  This  is  very  costly  and  is  often  adulterated  with 
an  Indian  grass  oil.  It  is  exported  from  India,  Persia  and 
Turkey.    Lavender  Water  is  prepared  by  dissolvina  oil  of 
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lavender  in  alcohol.  Musk  is  obtained  from  the  musk- 
deer;  Civet  is  supplied  by  the  civet  cat  and  Ambergris  by 
the  sperm  whale. 

Periy,  a  liquor  resembling  champagne  and  made  from 
pears  in  the  same  manner  cider  is  made  from  apples. 
Perry  making  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  England. 

Persian  Berries,  the  berry  of  a  Persian  tree  (Phannus 
cothurticus).    They  are  used  for  a  yellow  dye. 

Persian  Powder,  the  powdered  flower  of  a  wild  plant, 
the  (Pyrethrum  carneum),  and  (Pvrethrum  roseum) 
grown  in  Persia  and  the  Caucasus.  The  powder  is  used 
as  an  insect  destroyer. 

Persimmon,  a  tree  grown  from  New  York  south  and 
produces  a  fruit  similar  to  a  date  plum.  Its  bark  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  febrifuge. 

Petroleum  is  a  product  of  some  kind  of  natural  dis- 
tillation of  organic  remains,  found  mainly  in  the  older 
sedimentary  rocks — Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous; 
but  in  many  regions  it  is  obtained  from  deposits  of  a  much 
newer  date.  Sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  most 
highly  charged;  but  shales,  clays  and  limestones  are  also 
impregnated.  The  most  extensive  petroleum  production  in 
the  world  is  in  the  United  States  and  the  Caspian  region 
of  Russia;  and  oil  also  occurs  in  Japan,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada.  In  the  United  States  the  chief  fields  are  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Texas, 
Colorado  and  California. 

Pewter,  an  alloy  consisting  of  four  parts  tin,  one  part 
lead  with  a  little  copper  and  antimony. 

Phenol,  see  carbolic  acid. 

Phormium,  a  species  of  hemp  grown  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  fibre  is  exported  and  in  Scotland  made  into 
the  coarser  kinds  of  material  for  sacking,  towelling,  etc. 

Phosphorus  occurs  combined  with  oxygen  and  cal- 
cium, and  the  bodies  and  bones  of  animals,  in  the  seeds 
of  plants  and  as  the  minerals  phosphorite  and  apatite. 
Apatite,  the  calcium  phosphate,  is  abundant  in  the  older 
rocks  of  Canada;  and  rock  phosphates  are  characteristic 
of  many  limestone  deposits,  where  they  are  formed  by  the 
decay  of  animals.  In  some  places  the  animal  accumulations 
are  true  "bonebeds"  and  are  used  as  fertilizers. 

Physic  Nut,  a  shrub  called  (Curcas  purgans)  which 
yields  a  seed  of  medical  value.  It  is  produced  in  tropical 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  the  latter  variety  being  used 
in  China  for  the  preparation  of  a  varnish. 

Piassava,  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves  found  in  Brazil.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  brushes  and  an  inferior  kind  of  rope. 

Picric  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  equal  parts  of  carbolic  and  concentrated  sulphic 
acid  and  used  as  a  yellow  dye  for  silk,  wool  and  leather. 

Pimento,  Allspice  or  Jamaica  Pepper,  consists  of  the 
unripe  berries  of  (Eugenia  pimento)  Nat.  Ord  (Myrta- 
ceae)  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated, 
particularly  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Jamaica. 

Pipeclay,  a  fine  white  plastic  clay  found  in  England 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes  and  fine 
pottery. 

Pistachio  Nuts,  a  nut  of  greenish  color  resembling 
the  almond,  of  the  (Pistacia  vera),  a  tree  of  southern  Eu- 
rope. The  fruit  is  used  for  desserts  and  confectionery. 
The  nut  produces  an  oil  used  to  flavor  wines  and  cordials 
in  Greece,  where  they  are  chiefly  imported. 

Pita,  the  fibre  obtained  from  the  (Bromelia),  a  plant 
grown  in  Central  America  and  a  species  of  the  pineapple. 

Pitch,  a  thick,  black  sticky  substance  obtained  from 
boiling  down  tar.  Also  obtained  from  wood  and  valued 
by  varnish  and  tarpaulin  makers.  Russia  and  France  are 
the  chief  pitch  producers. 

Pitchblende,  a  dark  mineral  found  in  silver  or  lead 
ores,  and  largely  composed  of  protoxide  of  uranium.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

Plantain,  the  fruit  of  the  (Musa  paradisiaca)  resemb- 
ling a  banana  and  edible  when  cooked.  The  tree  grows  in 
the  East  Indies  and  tropical  America. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  a  soft  white  powder  which  can  be 
prepared  artificially  from  sulphate  of  lime,  used  for  taking 


casts  and  as  interior  decoration  in  building  purposes.  Also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cements  and  imitation  marble. 
Platinum,  one  of  the  noble  metals,  is  found  in  flakes 
and  nuggets  in  gold  bearing  gravels,  most  of  it  coming 
from  the  Ural  Mountains.  Its  Sp.  Gr.,  exceeding  that  of 
gold,  is  about  21.5;  and  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles  and  for  the  wires  of  incandescent  electric 
lamps. 

Plumbago,  see  Graphite. 

Podophyllin,  an  extract  procured  from  the  May  apple, 
a  tree  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  considerable 
medicinal  value. 

Pomegranate,  the  fruit  of  (Punica  granatum).  Nat. 
Odr.  (Myrtaceae),  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  Syria  and 
Persia,  naturalized  in  Southern  Europe,  the  West  Indies 
and  Southern  United  States,  ;rields  a  pleasant  fruit,  a 
valuable  medicine,  and  a  tanning  substance  used  in  the 
preparation  of  bookbinders*  morocco  leather. 

Poplin  is  a  fabric  having  a  warp  of  silk  and  weft  of 
worsted,  the  latter  being  the  thicker,  imparting  a  corded 
appearance.  Irish  Poplin  manufactured  at  Dublin  is  cele- 
brated. 

Porpoise,  the  dolphin,  a  species  of  the  whale.  Oil 
is  obtained  from  the  blubber,  and  the  skin  makes  strong  and 
valuable  leather. 

Potash  is  the  name  applied  to  several  compounds 
of  potassium,  but  especially  to  the  carbonate. 

Potassium  Compounds  are  derived  from  the  felspar 
of  granites,  or  by  burning  inland  growing  plants  which 
extract  it  from  the  soil  and  so  obtaining  in  their  ashes 
Potassium  Carbonate  or  Pearl  Ash,  a  substance  produced 
in  America  and  Russia.  Potassium  Chloride  occurs  with 
rocksalt  at  Strassfurt,  in  Anhalt,  Germany.  Potassium  Ni- 
trate occurs  on  the  soil  in  Rajputana,  India. 

Prunelloes,  a  small  yellow  plum  grown  in  France  and 
Austria. 

Prussian  Blue,  a  compound  of  prussiate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  is  a  very  useful  pigment. 

Prussic  Acid,  the  name  for  the  intensely  poisonous 
hydrocyanic  acid.  In  its  medical  use  great  care  is  required, 
and  it  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  weak  solution  in  water. 

Pulu,  a  silky  dark  substance  obtained  from  the 
(Cibotium  glaucum),  a  tree  fern  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  is  used  as  a  styptic  and  also  for  stuffing  pillows  and 
furniture. 

Purpurine,  an  orange  or  red  crystalline  compound, 
one  of  the  chief  coloring  matters  obtained  from  the 
madder  root. 

Purree,  a  yellow  dye  obtained  from  the  urine  of  cattle 
fed  on  mango  leaves,  and  principally  used  in  India. 

Putchuk,  the  root  of  (Aucklandia  Costus).  a^  plant 
found  in  Cashmere.  It  has  an  odor  resembling  orris  root 
and  is  used  as  incense  both  in  India  and  China. 

I^roligneoiis  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation  of  wood.  When  purified,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  vinegar  and  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  varnishes,  and  an  ingredient  in  cheap  perfumes.  It  is 
also  called  wood  naphtha  on  account  of  the  naphtha  smdl. 

Pyroxylin,  see  Gun  Cotton. 


Quartz,  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  and  occurring 
in  hexagonal  crystals,  either  colorless  and  transparent, 
yellow,  brown,  green,  purple  and  other  colors. 

Quassia,  a  bitter  wood  obtained  from  the  Jamaica 
ash,  a  tree  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  used  medicinally 
as  a  tonic  and  in  case  of  dyspepsia. 

Quebracho,  a  hard  wood,  (Aspidosperma  quebracho) 
a  tree  of  tropical  America.  Its  bark^  is  valuable  both 
for  its  tannin  and  for  its  medical  properties. 

Quercitron,  the  inner  bark  of  (Qercus  tinctoria),  Nat. 
Ord.  (Cupuli ferae),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia,  yields  a  yellow  dye  for  calico  printing. 

Quicksilver,  see  Mercury. 
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Quinine,  an  alkaloid  obtained  from  several  species 
of  the  bark  of  the  cinchona.  One  of  the  most  popular 
substances  is  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  popularly  called 
qumme  and  used  in  cases  of  malarial  fever. 


Rabannas,  the  matting  made  from  the  (Raphia  rufea), 
a  native  plant  of  Madagascar. 

Rachat-lukumia,  a  sweetmeat  composed  of  sugar  and 
starch  and  popular  in  Turkey. 

Racoon,  an  animal  found  only  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  valuable  for  its  skin,  which  is  of  greyish 
color. 

Radium  is  an  element  which  occurs  in  minute  quanti- 
ties in  pitchblende  and  closely  resembles  barium  in  its 
properties.  Its  compounds  are  constantly  giving  off 
radiations  into  space  and  these  are  capable  of  discharging 
an  electroscope,  appearing  on  a  photographic  plate,  and 
rendering  screens  of  zinc  blende  and  barium  platino- 
cyanide  luminous.  This  radio-activity  is  accompanied  by 
an  increase  in  temperature  of  2  C.  of  the  radium  salt. 

Ramie  or  Rhea,  the  fibre  of  China  Grass,  Nat.  Ord. 
(Urticaceae),  used  in  the  East  for  cordage  and  in  the 
West  for  incandescent  gas  mantles. 

Rape  Oil  is  produced  from  the  seeds  of  (Brassica 
napus),  Nat  Ord.  ( Cruciferae),  a  plant  which  grows 
wild  in  many  parts  of  England,  France  and  Germany  and 
which  is  cultivated  in  those  countries  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil,  which  is  the  best  lubricant  for  machinery,  especially 
locomotives. 

R*PP^*»  a  pungent  kind  of  snuff  of  course  variety, 
made  from  the  darker  and  ranker  kind  of  tobacco  leaves. 

Rattans,  a  very  tough,  long  stem  of  a  species  of 
(Calamus),  used  in  the  making  of  walking  sticks,  chairs, 
hats,  mats,  baskets,  etc.  They  are  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Realgar,  an  orange-red  mineral  of  resinous  luster,  oc- 
curring in  crystallic  or  in  granular  form,  used  in  pyro- 
techny  in  making  "white  fire"  and  also  used  as  a  pigment. 

Regulus  is  the  name  applied  to  an  intermediate  and 
impure  product  in  the  smelting  of  metallic  ores,  especially 
of  copper. 

Reindeer  Moss,  a  gre;yr  branching  lichen  found  in 
northern  climes  and  formmg  a  winter  food  for  reindeer 
and  other  cattle,  also  used  for  stuffing  pillows. 

Resins  are  the  thick  juices  of  plants  insoluble  in 
water  but  generally  dissolved  by  alcohol,  as  rubber, 
oratcaoutchouc ;  guttapercha;  rosin,  lac,  mastic  and  copal. 

Rhatany  Root,  the  powerfully  astringent  root  of  the 
(Krameria  triandra),  a  Peruvian  shrub.  It  is  used  as 
medicine  and  as  coloring  in  port  wine. 

Rhea  Fibre,  a  fibre  procured  from  the  (Boehmeria 
nivea),  a  plant  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  fibre  is  soft,  silky 
and  strong  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  China  grass 
cloth. 

Rosemary,  a  fragrant  shrub  the  (Rosmarinus  offi- 
cinalis) of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  cul- 
tivated for  its  oil,  used  as  an  ointment  for  the  growth 
of  the  hair,  as  a  perfume  and  employed  medicinally  for 
its  fragrance  in  plasters,  ointments  and  liniments. 

Rosewood,  a  wood  of  value  in  cabinet  and  furniture 
making  a  dark  red  color,  obtained  from  various  South 
American  trees,  the  best  quality  coming  from  Brazil. 

Rottenstone,  a  siliceous  soft  stone  found  in  England. 
It  is  brown,  and  when  scraped  into  powder  is  used  for 
polishing  and  cleaning  metals  and  glass. 

Rouge,  a  dark  red  powder,  consisting  of  ferric  oxide, 
and  used  for  polishing  metal.  The  cosmetic  called  rouge, 
is  obtained  from  the  saf flower. 

Rubber  formerly  known  as  Caoutchouc  and  India- 
rubber,  is  produced  by  a  number  of  different  trees  and 
climbing  plants.  Thus  the  latex  of  a  species  of  (Siphonia 
elastica)  Nat  Ord.  (Euphorbiaceae)  of  Brazil  yields  the 
best  Para  Rubber.  It  flows  from  wounds  in  the  bark  and 
is  allowed  to  dry  over  moulds  of  clay.  Central  American 
Rubber  is  the  product  of  (Castilloa  elastica).  That  from 
Singapore.  Assam,  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
is  the  milky  juice  of  (Ficus  elastica).  On  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  a  climbing  plant    (Landolphia),  is  die  source 


of  the  supply.  African  rubber  is  of  the  finest  quality 
and  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited.  Plants  of  the 
true  rubber  tree  of  Para  were  raised  from  seed  at  Kew 
and  exported  to  Assam,  Burma  and  other  provinces  of 
British  India.  Smaller  consignments  were  forwarded  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  Dominica,  Jamaica,  Queens- 
land, Singapore  and  Trinidad;  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
efforts  Para  rubber  is  still  the  principal  kind  in  the  market 
Borneo  rubber  is  the  product  of  at  least  fivt  species  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  Nat  Ord.  (Apocynaceae),  and 
Fiji  rubber  is  the  juice  of  an  allied  plant.  Liberian  rubber, 
like  the  native  East  Indian  kind,  is  yielded  by  a  species 
of  fig. 

Ruby,  an  oxide  of  aluminum,  is  a  variety  of  the 
mineral  corundum.  The  finest  true  rubies  are  exported 
from  Burma  and  Siam. 

Rue,  a  plant,  (Ruta  graveolens),  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  leaves  of 
which  yield  a  powerfully  smelling  oil  of  acrid  taste,  used 
medicinally. 

S 

Sable,  one  of  the  most  valued  of  fur-bearing  animals 
resembling  a  marten  or  weasel.  The  skin  is  brown  with 
greyish  spots  scattered  on  the  head  and  tawny  on  the 
throat  and  under  parts. 

Saccharin  is  a  term  which  includes  a  number  of 
crystalline  sugar-like  substances,  derived  from  the  true 
sugars  by  the  elimination  of  water;  or  manufactured 
S3mthetically  by  chemists  from  the  equivalents  of  water 
and  carbon.  The  sweetening  properties  of  saccharin  being 
many  times  greater  than  those  of  the  natural  sugar. 

SafiBower,  an  herb  obtained  from  India,  Persia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East.  It  is  used  as  red  dye  for  coloring 
silk  and  cotton,  and  toilet  rouge. 

Saffron  consists  of  the  dried  stigmas  of  the  purple 
crocus  formerly  esteemed  as  a  drug;  now  used  to  color 
medicines  and  confections. 

Sago,  a  substance  of  nutritive  power  obtained  from 
the  sago  palm  and  other  species  of  palms,  used  as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  for  stiffening  textiles.  It  is  obtained 
exclusively  from  the  East  Indies. 

Sal,  the  hard,  dark  brown  course-grained  timber  of 
the  (Shoren  robusta)  a  tree  of  Northern  India.  It  is 
used  for  making  railway  sleepers,  bridges,  etc. 

Sal  Prunellae,  a  substance  of  nitrate  of  potash,  used 
for  chemical  purposes  and  the  preparation  of  gun- 
powder. 

Salt  Cake  is  crude  Sodium  Sulphate,  occurring  as  a 
byproduct  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Salt 
of  Lemon,  or  Sorrel,  is  acid  potassium  oxalate  used  as 
a  solvent  for  ink-stains  and  in  bleaching.  Salt  of  Soda 
is  sodium  carbonate,  or  ordinary  washing  soda.  Salt  of 
Tartar  is  the  commercial  name  for  purified  potassium 
carbonate.  Salt  of  Vitriol  is  sulphate  of  zinc.  Salt  of 
Wormwood  is  carbonate  of  potash.  Epsom  Salt  is  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  Glauber's  Salt,  or  horse  salt,  the  com- 
mercial name  for  sodium  sulphate,  is  used  in  dyeing 
woolens.  Rochelle  Salt  is  sodium  potassium  tartrate. 
Spirit  of  Salt  is  the  old  name  for  muriatic  or  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Saltpetre  or  Nitre  (q.  v.). 

Sal  Volatile,  a  strongly  caustic  liquid,  of  carbonate  of 
ammonium  mixed  with  ammonia  and  dilute  alcohol,  with 
either  oil  of  nutmeg  or  oil  of  lemon  added.  It  is  the 
smelling  salts  of  commerce. 

Salicylic  Acid,  an  acid  obtained  by  heating  sodium 
phenate  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  a  valuable 
antiseptic  and  taken  internally  for  medicine. 

Salsify,  an  edible  root  resembling  carrots  or  parsnips 
grown  throughout  Asia  and  Europe.  In  America  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  oyster  plant  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  flavor  of  oysters. 

Sandalwood,  the  timber  of  a  tree,  (Santalum  album), 
Nat  Ord.  (Santalaceae),  a  native  of  India  and  China, 
is  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  in  perfumery. 

Sandarach,  a  resin  obtained  from  a  certain  tree  of 
Africa,  chiefly  Morocco.  It  is  yellow  and  resembles  mas- 
tic and  used  for  the  preparation  of  French  polish.  The 
timber  of  the  tree  is  valuable  in  cabinet  and  furniture 
making. 
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Si4>pan  Wood,  the  wood  of  the  (Caesalpinia  Sappan) 
a  tree  of  India  and  Bengal,  from  which  a  red  dye  is 
obtained. 

Sapphire,  a  valued  gem  of  bluish  color^  the  finest 
of  wnich  is  found  in  India.  The  sapphire  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  diamond,  but  unlike  the  diamond  or  the  ruby, 
it  is  valued  for  its  quality  and  not  the  size. 

Sapucaia  Nuts,  the  nut  of  the  (Lecythis  zabucajo), 
a  tree  of  northern  Brazil.  The  nut  is  found  in  urn- 
shaped  pods,  and  packed  much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
Brazil  nuts.    A  valuable  oil  is  extracted  from  them. 

Sardon^  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  with  red,  white  and 
black  variegated  bands. 

Saraapanlla,  the  starch  procured  from  the  fleshy  roots 
of  (Smilax  officinalis),  a  woody  climbing  plant  growing 
in  Brazil,  Honduras,  Mexico  and  Jamacia,  is  said  to  be 
useful  as  a  medicine;  but  this  is  disputed. 

Sassafras,  a  species  of  laurel  of  great  medicinal  value, 
found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Oil  of  sassafras 
is  extracted  from  the  root  and  used  for  skin  diseases 
and  rheumatism.  A  dye  is  also  extracted  from  the 
wood. 

Satinwood,  a  beautiful  ornamental  wood  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  having  a  smooth  satiny  texture. 

Savin,  an  oil  of  the  fruit  of  (Juniperus  Sabina).  a  tree 
found  in  Italy  and  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
medicinal  value. 

Scammonv,  a  gum  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  (Convolvulus  Scammonia),  a  plant  found  in  Asia 
Minor  It  is  used  medicinally,  principally  as  a  purgative 
for  young  children. 

Seal,  a  mammal  of  the  Pinnipedia  group,  found  in 
the  Arctic  and  northern  regions.  They  arc  valuable  for 
their  furs  and  the  oil  obtained  from  them. 

Sealing  Wax  is  manufactured  from  Lac  (q.  v.)  bleach- 
ed for  white;  colored  with  vermillion,  ivory  black,  or 
other  substances. 

Seltzer,  a  mineral  water  obtained  from  the  springs  at 
Nieder-Selters,  in  Nassau.  It  is  a  mild  stimulant  and 
used  principally  as  table  water.  It  contains  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  common  salt  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  substances. 

Semolina,  hard  wheat,  coarsely  ground,  exclusively 
produced  in  Italy,  and  highly  nutritious.  It  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  making  puddings  and  soups. 

Senega  Root,  the  root  of  the  (Polygala  Senega),  an 
herb  popularly  known  as  snake  root  in  America.  It  is 
used  medicinally  for  cases  of  bronchitis  and  lung  trouble. 

Senna  consists  of  the  dried  leaves  of  two  species  of 
(Cassia).  Nat.  Ord.  (Leguminosae),  used  in  medicine. 
That  produced  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  is  the  produce  of 
(C.  angustifolia).  The  Indian  product,  originally  an 
Arabian  species,  is  known  as  Tinnevelly  Senna. 

Sepia,  the  well  known  deep  brown-black  pigment,  is 
obtained  from  the  "ink-bag"  of  the  common  cuttlefish. 

Sequoia,  a^  Latinized  form  of  name  of  the  Cherokee 
chief  "Sequoiah,"  is  applied  to  the  Wellingtonia  pine  of 
California. 

Sesame,  an  annual  much  cultivated  from  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  to  Japan  and  China,  for  the  oil 
yielded  by  its  seeds.  The  oil  is  known  in  commerce  as 
"Gingili." 

Shabrack,  a  cloth  or  sheep-skin  covering  for  saddles. 

Shaddock,  a  pear-shaped  fruit  of  the  citron  order,  and 
resembling  a  grapefruit  in  flavor.  The  rind  is  thin  and 
bitter.    The  fruit  is  refreshing  and  cooling. 

Shagreen,  an  untanned  kind  of  leather  made  from  the 
skins  of  horses  and  asses,  and  prepared  by  pressing  seeds 
into  the  leather  before  dr3ring,  giving  it  a  granular  ap- 
pearance.    It  is  usually  dyed  green. 

Shale,  a  rock  composed  of  the  consolidation  of  mud, 
clay  or  silica  and  colored  by  ovide  of  iron,  obtained  in 
England  and  Scotland  and  valuable  in  the  production  of 
paraffin.    Alum  is  also  produced  from  certain  shales. 

Shantung  is  a  silk  fabric  made  in  China  on  hand- 
looms. 

Shea  Butter  is  the  product  of  the  nuts  of  a  West 
African  tree.  Nat.  Ord.  (Sapotaceae),  as  valuable  as 
palm  oil  and  used  for  similar  purposes. 

Shellac,  see  Lac. 


Shoddy,  an  inferior  material  produced  from  the  waste 
ragged  and  worn  woolen  goods  from  factories.  Although 
it  is  not  as  durable  as  new  wool,  it  is  serviceable  while  it 
lasts,  and  the  trade  has  grown  to  an  enormous  propor- 
tion, especially  in  England,  owing  to  the  demand  for 
woolen  goods. 

Shc^  the  pith  of  the  (Aeschynomene  aspera).  an 
Indian  plant,  used  for  helmets  worn  by  the  British  in 
India,  and  for  fans,  toys,  etc. 

Silkworm  Gut,  a  strong  material  formed  from  the 
silky  secretion  of  the  caterpillar.  The  worms,  when  about 
to  spin  their  cocoons  are  immersed  in  vinegar,  pulled 
asunder,  and  a  long  glutinous  thread  obtained  from  the 
silky  secretions,  which  are  stretched  on  a  board  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  This  gut  is  prepared  in  Spain,  Italy  and 
China,  and  used  for  dressing  the  hook-ends  of  fishing 
lines. 

Simaniba,  a  small  fruit-bearing  tree,  the  (Simaruba 
amara),  found  in  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America. 
The  bitter  root  bark  is  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and 
in  cases  of  dysentery. 

Sisal  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  the  American  agave  or 
maguey,  is  grown  in  Mexico  and  the  Bahamas,  and  has 
become  naturalized  in  the  countries  bordering  upon  the 
Mediterranean.    See  Henequen. 

Sissoo  Wood,  a  dark  brown  compact,  and  durable 
timber  obtained  from  the  (Dalbergia  Sissoo),  a  tree  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  wood  is  used  in  shipbuilding,  gun 
carriages,  railway  ties,  and  very  valuable  in  the  making 
of  furniture. 

Size,  a  glue  composed  of  linseed  oil,  red  lead,  vermil- 
lion and  mixed  with  turpentine,  and  used  by  papermakers, 
gilders,  house-painters,  etc. 

Skunk,  a  small  animal  of  the  weasel  family  found 
in  the  United  States.  Its  skin  is  valuable  used  as  an 
imitation  for  Alaskan  sable. 

Slag,  the  waste  or  dross  of  smelting  works,  and 
foundries,  which  is  utilized  for  a  number  of  purposes. 
It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  and  sound,  and  is  used  for 
covering  boilers  and  filling  up  space  between  adjoining 
rooms.  It  is  also  cast  into  blocks  and  used  for  building 
and  paving  purposes. 

Smalt,  an  oxide  of  cobalt  melted  with  siliceous  earth 
and  potash,  forms  a  kind  of  glass  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue 
color,  which  when  very  finely  ground  is  known  as  "powder 
blue."  As  its  color  is  not  changed  by  heat  it  is  in  great 
demand  for  coloring  earthenware. 

Soapwort,  the  root  of  a  silenaceous  plant  the 
(Saponaria  officinalis),  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  various 
parts  of  Europe.  It  produces  a  gum  and  a  resin,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  contain  a  lather  in  water  like  that 
of  soap,  and  is  useful  in  washing  silk  and  wool.  It  is 
also  used  medicinally  as  an  aperient 

Sorghum,  see  Millet. 

Soya  Bean  Oil,  is  an  expressed  oil  derived  from  the 
Soya  Bean  (Glycine  hispida)  which  is  grown  in  Japan 
and  China  (Manchuria).  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soaps,  and  as  a  substitute  for  cotton  seed  oil. 

Speculiun  Metal,  an  alloy  capable  of  a  high  polish, 
made  from  copper,  two  parts  to  one  part  of  tin,  and  used 
for  speculum,  a  reflector. 

Spence's  Metal,  a  composition  of  sulphide  of  iron 
and  sulphur.  It  is  used  in  making  busts,  medallions,  etc., 
and  used  in  joining  pipes. 

Spermaceti,  a  product  obtained  from  the  brain  of 
the  sperm  whale,  inhabiting  the  Southern  Ocean.  Before 
being  exposed  to  the  air  spermaceti  is  an  oily  substance, 
which  afterwards  hardens  and  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
ointments 

Sperm  Oil  of  obtained  from  the  blubber  qf  the  sperm 
whale. 

Spices  include  all  the  vegetable  products  which  are 
fragrant  and  pungent,  such  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger, 
mace,  nutmegs  and  pimento  (all  spice),  which  see. 

Spiegeleisen,  an  iron  chiefly  consisting  of  carbon  and 
manganese,  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  besse- 
mer  steel. 

Spikenard,  a  fragrant  ointment  or  perfume  obtained 
from  the  (Nardostachys  Jatamansi),  a  plant  found  in 
India.    It  is  also  used  medicinally. 
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Squills^  a  bulbous  plant  (Liliaceae)  of  many  species, 
found  in  Southern  Europe.  One  variety,  the  (Sdlla 
maritima)  is  used  medicinally. 

Stearine,  one  of  the  fats  occurring  in  both  animals 
and  plants,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  more  solid  fats, 
such  as  mutton  suet 

Steatite^  or  Soapstone,  a  compact  or  massive  variety 
of  talc,  anhydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  white  or  yellow 
in  color  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  is  used  by  tailors  to 
mark  cloth  and  is  known  as  "French  Chalk."  The  large 
slabs  of  this  substance  are  used  for  hearths,  and  stove 
linings ;  small  pieces  for  slate  pencils.  It  is  also  emplojred 
largely  to  mix  with  rubber;  to  adulterate  paint;  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Storax,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  (Styrax  officinalis) 
at  one  time  used  as  incense,  medicines,  and  in  perfumes, 
but  no  longer  occurs  in  conunerce. 

Strontium,  a  metallic  element  of  the  calcium  group 
occurring  as  a  constituent  in  the  minerals  celestine  and 
stronianite.  Nitrate  of  strontia,  a  compound  of  strontium, 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  works,  burning  with 
a  red  flame. 

Strophanthus  Seeds,  seeds  of  the  (Strophanthus  his- 
pidus),  a  species  of  plant  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  drug  derived  from  the  seeds  is  of 
exceedingly  poisonous  nature,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  its  administration  as  a  medicine. 

Stnrchnine  and  Brucine,  the  two  most  poisonous 
alkaloids  known,  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  (Strychnos 
nux  vomica)  and  (S.  Ignatia)  or  St  Ignatius  bean, 
Nat  Ord.  (Loganiaceae),  trees  very  common  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast  of  India.  Strychnine  is  used  for  rat 
poison  and  also  for  medicine. 

Sturgeon,  a  fish  of  the  Acipenseridae  familv.  The 
body  b  covered  with  a  tough  skin  and  protected  by  five 
rows  of  bony  plates.  Isinglass  and  caviare  are  products 
of  importance  obtained  from  the  sturgeon. 

Suint,  a  ereasy  substance  obtained  from  sheep's  wool, 
known  as  lanoline,  or  wool  fat  It  is  used  as  a  source 
of  potash,  in  soap  making. 

Sul];^onal,  a  white  and  complex  compound  prepared 
by  oxidation  of  mercaptol.  It  is  used  medicinally,  as 
an  efficacious  hypnotic. 

Sulphur,  a  yellow,  brittle,  solid  substance  obtained  in 
certain  volcanic  districts,  chiefly  in  Sicily  and  Iceland, 
where  the  element  is  found  in  beds  of  blue  clay.  The 
first  vapors  are  condensed  and  form  a  powder  called 
flowers  of  sulphur.  The  remainder  is  condensed  as  a 
liquid  which  is  cast  into  sticks,  forming  roll  sulphur  or 
brimstone,  of  commerce.  It  is  principally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  sulphuric  acid,  lucifer  matches, 
volcanite,  etc. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  prepared  for 
commercial  purposes  by  roasting  iron-pyrites  in  a  fur- 
nace, and  passing  the  gas  into  lead  chambers  with  nitric 
acid,  when  the  latter  is  decomposed  and  the  sulphur 
dioxide  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by^  taking  up 
water  and  oxygen.  It  is  the  most  important  acid  known,  a 
brownish,  heavy,  oily  substance,  and  is  used  as  a  means  by 
which  numerous  other  acids  are  prepared.  It  is  also  used 
in  various  arts  and  manufactures,  of  soda  and  bleeching 
powder,  and  as  a  dye.  It  is  also  used  in  medicines  and 
is  commercially  known  as  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sumach  of  commerce  consists  of  the  ground  leaves 
and  crushed  buds  of  (Rhus  coriaria),  Nat  Ord.  (Anacor- 
diaceae),  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  cotton  fabric 
yellow. 

Sunn  Hemp,  a  fibre  obtained  from  the  (Crotolaria), 
found  in  tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  The  fibre  is  also 
called  Indian  hemp  and  used  for  making  rope,  sack  cloth 
and  other  materials. 


Tacamahac,  the  fragrant  product  of  several  of  tropical 
American  balsameaceous  trees.  A  resinous  substance  of 
very  bitter  taste,  but  pleasing  odor,  and  used  as  an  in- 
cense as  well  as  medicinally. 

Talc,  see  Mica. 

Tamarinds,  the  fruit  of  a  large  tree  (Tamarindus 
indica),  Nat  Ord.  (Leguminosae),  are  imported  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 


Tampico  Fibre,  a  kind  of  jalap  or  fibre  obtained  from 
a  Mexican  plant  the  (Yucca  baccata),  and  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cordage,  rugs  and  various  other  fabrics. 
It  is  chiefly  exported  from  Tampico,  Mexico. 

Tapioca,  a  starch  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
(Manihot),  in  its  commercial  form  appears  as  small 
lumps,  crisp  and  transparent.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  and 
therefore  forms  an  excellent  food  for  invalids  and  in- 
fants. It  is  chiefly  exported  from  Brazil  and  Singapore, 
and  extensively  cultivated  in  South  Africa. 

Tartaric  Acid  which  occurs  in  the  juices  of  many 
fruits,  is  deposited  as  a  salt  during  the  fermentation  of 
wine  as  (tartar)  or  (argol),  from  which  the  acid  of 
commerce  is  prepared.  It  has  a  sour  taste,  and  appears 
in  the  form  of  white  transparent  crystals.  It  is  used  in 
photography,  medicine  and  in  dyeing  calico.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  effervescing  drinks. 

Teak,  Nat  Ord.  (Verbenaceae),  an  Indian  forest 
tree,  supplies  a  highly  prized  timber  used  in  shipbuilding, 
for  railway  carriage  making  and  for  many  other  objects 
where  durability  is  required.  African  Teak,  Nat  Ord. 
(Eurphorbiaceae),  is  also  a  valuable  timber  tree. 

Teasel,  Nat  Ord.  (Dipsaceae).  so  valuable  for  its 
large  conical  flowerheads,  furnished  with  hard,  stiff  bracts 
armed  with  sharp  hooked  awns,  which  are  fitted  into 
frames  and  used  to  raise  the  "nap"  on  woolen  fabrics. 

Terra-cotta,  a  hard  baked  pottery  of  brownish  or  red- 
dish color,  used  for  decorative  purposes,  and  statuary, 
and  when  made  well,  is  close  and  smooth  in  texture  and 
retains  a  bright  color.  It  has  lately  become  very  popular 
and  is  extensively  manufactured. 

Tcrra-Japonica,  pale  Catechu  (q.  v.)  or  Gambier. 

Tincal,  or  Sodium  Borate,  occurs  in  Tibet  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  dry  lake  beds.     See  Borax. 

Tolu,  see  Balsam. 

Tonca  or  Tonquin  Bean,  the  seed  of  a  fabaceous  tre« 
the  (Dipterix  odorata)  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
South  America.  It  is  used  in  perfumes  and  often  carried 
in  snuff  boxes  to  give  a  pleasing  smell  to  the  snuff. 

Topaz,  a  gem  stone,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  fluorine, 
is  one  of  the  hardest  of  minerals. 

Tortoiseshell  of  commerce  is  supplied  by  the  homy 
shell  of  the  Hawksbill  Turtle,  and  that  of  the  carctt  or 
giant  tortoise,  both  of  which  live  in  all  tropical  seas. 
Thousands  of  these  animals  are  annually  caught  off  the 
Island  of  Ascension.  The  best  tortoiseshell,  however, 
comes  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  and  is  exported 
from  Singapore.  It  is  also  brought  from  the  West  Indies 
and  Galapagos  Islands;  from  Mauritius,  the  Cape  Verde 
and  Canary  Islands. 

Tow,  Course  or  broken  waste  fibre  of  hemj)  or  flax, 
and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  sheeting,  bags 
and  yarn. 

Trcpang,  see  Beche  de  Mer. 

Tripoli,  a  polishing  powder,  is  composed  of  the 
frustules  of  (diatomaceae)  and  so  called  from  the  place 
of  origin. 

Truffles,  a  variety  of  fungi  of  the  genus  (Tuber).  It 
is  oblong  shaped,  with  a  warty,  black  surface.  It  ts 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  chiefly  used  as  flavoring  for 
culinary  purposes.  It  is  found  in  France,  and  grows 
underground.  For  this  reason  certain  dogs  and  some- 
times pigs  are  employed  in  obtaining  them,  the  discovery 
being  made  by  means  of  smell. 

Tulip  Tree,  a  tall  magnoliaceous  timber  tree  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  North  America,  with  strong,  durable, 
light  timber,  and  li^ht  yellow  in  color.  It  is  used  in 
cabinet  making,  and  m  making  woodenware,  etc. 

Tungsten,  a  heavy,  white,  brittle  metal  combined 
with  tmstone,  and  found  in  (Germany.  It  is  also  called 
wolfram,  and  its  chief  uses  are  in  tungsten  steel  and  in 
die  tungsten  lamp.  One  of  its  compounds,  ttmgstate  of 
soda,  is  used  for  stiffening  light  fabrics. 

Turkey  Red  is  a  fine  durable  red  dye,  ori^nally  ob- 
tained from  madder,  but  now  prepared  chenucally. 

Turmeric,  the  roots  of  the  (Curcuma  longa)  a  plant 
of  India  and  Asia,  and  other  tropical  countries,  from 
which  a  yellow  dye  is  obtained.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  various  condiments,  and  used  to  adulterate 
mustard. 
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Turpentine,  an  oilj  fluid  obtained  from  various  spe- 
cies of  pines,  produced  chiefly  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  The  oil  of  turpentine  or  common  turpentine 
of  commerce  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  oils,  paints 
and  varnishes.  It  is  also  used  medicinally  as  an  ap- 
plicant in  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  as  an  antiseptic. 

Turquoise,  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  aluminum  of  blue 
or  bluish  green  color,  much  used  in  jewelry.  The  best 
speciments  are  found  in  Persia. 

Tusser  or  Tussore  Silk,  is  a  fabric  produced  in  India 
from  cocoons  of  wild  caterpillars. 


Ultramarine,  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  sky- 
blue  pigment  originally  made  of  lapis  lazuli,  now  pre- 
pared artificially,  was  so  called  from  Asia,  its  place  of 
origin  "beyond  the  sea." 

Umber,  a  mineral  found  in  Italy,  Cyprus  and  some- 
times found  in  England,  of  a  brown  color,  and  used, 
after  being  grotmd  into  powder,  in  the  preparation  of 
oil  and  water  colors,  and  in  house  painters  colors. 

Upas^  the  juice  of  the  Antjar  or  Anchar  tree  of  the 
Philippme  Islands,  is  a  powerful  vegetable  poison. 

Uranium  is  a  rare  white  metal,  whose  compounds 
are  used  for  staining  glass. 


Valerian,  a  shrub  of  various  species.  The  root  is 
valuable  medicinally  and  used  in  cases  of  hysteria,  on 
account  of  its  stimulating  properties. 

Valonia  consists  of  the  very  large  acron  cups  of  a 
dwarf  shrubby  oak  (Quercua  aegilops;,  imported  from  the 
Levant  through  Sm3rrna  for  use  in  tanning. 

Vanadium,  a  rare  metal  of  the  nitrogen-phosphorus 
group,  found  either  in  iron  ores  or  clays.  Some  of  its 
salts  are  used  to  make  aniline  black,  and  for  coloring 
porcelain. 

Vanilla  is  the  fruit  of  an  epiphytic  orchid,  (Vanilla 
aromatica),  growing  in  the  hot,  moist,  shady  forests  of 
Brazil,  Peru  and  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  used  by  con- 
fectioners for  flavoring  ices  and  custards. 

Vaseline,  a  yellow  translucent  product  obtained  from 
petroleum  or  paraffin.  It  possesses  neither  taste  nor 
smell  and  never  becomes  rancid.  It  is  used  in  making 
ointments  and  used  as  a  lubricant.  It  is  also  used  to 
preserve  fine  steel  instruments  from  rust 

Vegetable  Ivory,  or  Corozo  Nut,  is  the  fruit  of 
(Phj^elphas  macrocarpa),  a  dwarf  paJm-like  tree  grow- 
ing in  tropical  South  America  in  die  forests  whidi  lie 
among  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries. The  nuts  are  imported  in  large  quantities  for 
the  use  of  turners.  Coquilla  Nuts  are  the  fruit  of  (Attalea 
funifera),  Nat  Ord.  (Palmaceae),  of  Central  and  South- 
ern America,  used  by  ornamental  turners  for  making 
knobs  for  drawers,  parasol  and  umbrella  handles,  chess- 
men, rings,  brooches  and  small  toys.  The  same  palm 
affords  the  Piassaba  Fibre  (q.  v.)  used  for  rope  making 
in  Brazil. 

Vellum,  a  finer  kind  of  parchment,  is  prepared  from 
the  skins  of  calves,  kids  and  lambs. 

Verdigris,  powdered  acetate  of  copper,  forming  a 
green  or  blue  substance,  used  by  painters  and  dyers. 

Verditer,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  copi)er,  forming  a 
blue  or  green  pigment,  and  used  chiefly  in  paper  dying. 
The  two  varieties  of  verditer  are  known  as  Bremen  blue 
and  Bremen  green. 

Vermillion,  see  under  Mercury. 

Vetiver,  the  root  of  the  (Andropogon  squarrosus), 
an  East  Indian  grass,  very  fragrant  and  fibrous,  used  for 
making  baskets,  fans,  mats,  etc  It  also  yields  an  im- 
portant oil  which  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  employed  in 
driving  away  moths  from  clothing. 

Vitriol,  see  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Vulcanite  is  manufactured  by  mixing  rubber  with 
sulphur,  which  converts  the  whole  into  a  substance  known 
as  Ebonite,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  and  many 
other  articles. 


W 

Walrus,  a  large  mammal,  the  male  sometimes  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  a  ton.  The  animal  is  much  hunted  in 
the  northern  arctic  regions,  and  is  important  for  the 
ivory  obtained  from  the  tusks,  the  oil  obtained  from 
its  blubber,  and  the  hide,  which  is  made  into  valuable 
leather. 

Wattle  Bark,  see  Minosa  Bark. 

Whalebone,  a  horny  substance,  more  like  hair,  ob- 
tained from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  certain  species 
of  whale.  It  is  strong,  flexible,  light,  and  compact,  and 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  strong  brushes,  stiffening 
in  stays,  fans,  whips,  and  for  several  other  purposes. 

Woad,  a  European  plant  the  (Isatis  tinctoria)  for- 
merly cultivated  for  the  blue  dye  obtained  from  it  It 
was  formerly  used  in  place  of  indigo  for  dying  woolen 
goods. 

Wolfram,  see  Tungsten. 

Wood  Pulp,  a  pulp  obtained  from  the  pine  tree,  and 
a  valuable  commercial  article  used  for  paper-making. 
It  is  mainly  exported  from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Wormwood,  the  (Artemisia  absinthium),  a  plant  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  on  account  of  its  tonic  properties,  and 
for  the  oil  procured  from  the  leaves. 

Wumis,  a  substance  covering  the  fruit  of  the  (Mal- 
lotus  Philippensis),  a  tree  of  the  East  Indies.  An 
orange  brown  dye  is  obtained  from  this  substance  used 
in  dying  silk. 

X 

Xylodine,  an  explosive  similar  to  gun  cotton,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  starch  or  woody 
fibre. 

Xylonite  is  a  kind  of  celluloid  (q.  v.). 


Yak,  the  Tibet  domestic  ox,  is  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  long,  silky  hair,  that  on  the  lower  parts  hanging 
down  to  the  ground. 

Yams,  important  articles  of  food  in  tropical  coun- 
tries are  the  large  tubers  of  a  few  species  belonging  to 
the  Nat  Ord.  (Discoreaceae),  especially  plentiful  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Yew,  a  tree  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  (Coniferae),  produces 
timber  said  to  be  immune  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 


Zamia,  a  genus  of  palm-like  trees  or  low  shrubs  of 
the  Nat  Ord.  (Cycadeae),  allied  to  the  Coniferae,  are 
now  restricted  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia 
and  Eastern  Asia,  some  species  yielding  an  edible 
starchy  pith. 

Zanella^  a  mixed  twilled  fabric  used  for  covering 
umbrellas. 

Zebra  Wood,  the  wood  of  the  (Omphalobium 
lambastii),  a  tree  of  Brazil.  It  is  light  brown  in  color, 
and  very  scarce,  and  is  principally  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture. 

Zedoary,  the  aromatic  root  of  the  (Curcuma),  found 
in  the  Orient.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  is  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  ginger. 

Zej^yr  Cloth,  a  thin  finely  spun  woolen  fabric  used 
for  women's  gowns. 

Zinc  or  Spelter  does  not  occur  native,  but  is  extracted 
from  one  or  more  of  its  ores,  most  largely  Sphalerite 
or  Sinzblende,  the  sulphide  which  is  often  associated 
with  galena,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  the  two  being  so 
generally  found  together  that  the  mineral  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  leadzincore.  The  mineral  Calamine  is  the 
Carbonate.  The  metal  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
Zinc  White,  the  oxide,  a  substitute  for  white  lead.  Al- 
loyed with  copper,  zinc  makes  Brass,  White  Metal  and 
Diutch  Metal  used  in  gilding.  Galvanizing  is  the  pro- 
cess of  coating  iron  plate  with  zinc.  2inc  ores  are 
largely  worked  in  Belgium,  Silesia,  the  Rhine  Provinces, 
Hungary.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply 
is  furnished  by  the  United  States. 

Zylonite,  same  as  Xylonite  (q.  v.). 
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Canadian  and  American  Railroads 


From  the  inception  of  our  trade  with  Oriental  coun- 
tries through  the  Pacific  ports,  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  rendered  invaluable 
service   in   building   up   this    traffic. 

In  the  early  days,  the  railway,  serving  the  territory 
west  of  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  protected  abnormally 
low  rates  on  steel  articles,  on  flour  from  the  mills  in 
Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  other  articles  for 
which  there  was  a  considerable  demand  in  the  Orient, 
with  a  view  to  establishing  a  permanent  trans-Pacific 
service,  and  incidentally  to  get  railway  equipment  to 
the  West  Coast  for  loading  forest  products  eastward. 

For  many  years  a  rate  barely  equal  to  the  cost  of 
transportation  was  maintained  on  flour  from  the  Port- 
land mills  to  Tacoma,  to  assist  in  building  up  our  flour 
trade.  On  other  traffic  moving  eastward  from  the 
Orient,  as  well  as  westward  from  the  United  States 
to  this  Coast,  the  railways  west  of  Winnipeg,  Chicago 
and  New  Orleans,  until  Ai  gust,  1908,  accepted  a  per- 
rentage  proportion  of  through  rates  made  necessary  by 
the  competition  of  the  Suez  lines. 

In  August,  1908,  the  railroads  were  required  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  publish  the  inland 
proportions  applying  on  Oriental  traffic,  and  this  order 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  accom- 
panied by  a  suggestion  that  the  rates  for  domestic  traffic 
might  be  measured  by  rates  established  for  Oriental 
traffic,  which  suggestion  resulted  in  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  rail  rates  and  the  diversion  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  traffic  to  the  all-water  routes,  but  when 
it  became  apparent  that  some  of  this  highly  desirable 
traffic  would  be  lost  to  the  transcontinental  lines,  rate 
readjustments  were  made,  and  there  was  no  serious 
interruption  to  the  movement  across  the  Pacific. 

The  railway  companies  provide  passenger  service  for 
silk,  linens  and  other  articles  of  high  value,  when  re- 
quired, and  for  ordinary  freight  in  full  trainloads,  right 
of  way  over  domestic  products  is  given. 

On  December  31,  1917,  possession  and  control  of 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  was  taken  over  by 
the  Government,  and  W.  G.  McAdoo  appointed  Director 
General  of  Railroads,  which  are  now  being  operated 
under  the  following  orders: 

1.  AH  officers,  agents  and  employees  of  such  trans- 
portation systems  may  continue  in  the  performance  of 
their  present  regular  duties,  reporting  to  the  same 
officers  as  heretofore  and  on  the  same  terms  of  em- 
ployment. 

2.  Any  officer,  agent  or  employee  desiring  to  retire 
from  his  employment  shall  give  the  usual  and  season- 
able notice  to  the  proper  officer  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  no  interruption  or  impairment  of  the  trans- 
portation service  required  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  needs  of  general  commerce. 

3.  All  transportation  systems  covered  by  said  proc- 
lamation and  order  shall  be  operated  as  a  National 
system  of  transportation,  the  common  and  national 
needs  being  in  all  instances  held  paramount  to  any 
actual  or  supposed  corporate  advantage.  All  terminals, 
ports,  locomotives,  rolling  stock  and  other  transporta- 
tion facilities  are  to  be  fully  utilized  to  carry  out  this 
purpose  without  regard  to  ownership. 

4.  The  designation  of  routes  by  shippers  is  to  be 
disregarded  when  speed  and  efficiency  of  transporta- 
tion service  may  thus  be  promoted. 

5.  Traffic  agreements  between  carriers  must  not  be 
permitted   to   interfere  with   expeditious  movements. 

6.  Through  routes  which  have  not  heretofore  been 
established  because  of  short  hauling  or  other  causes, 
are  to  be  established  and  used  whenever  expedition  and 
efficiency  of  traffic  will  thereby  be  promoted;  and  if 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  such  through  routing,  notice 
thereof  shall  by  carriers  or  shippers  or  both  be  given  at 
once  to  the  Director  by  wire. 


7.  Existing  schedules  of  rates  and  outstanding  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  to  be 
observed,  but  any  such  schedules  of  rates  or  orders  as 
may  hereafter  be  found  to  conflict  with  the  purposes 
of  said  proclamation  or  with  this  order  shall  be  brought 
immediately  by  wire  to  the  attention  of  the  Director. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  will  be  operated  as  a  National  system 
of  transportation  by  the  present  employees,  but  under 
the  direction  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
for  the  unification  of  the  service  during  the  war. 


Railroads  Connecting  the  Pacific 

The  Railways  having  direct  connection  with  Pacific 
Coast  Points  are  as  follows: 

Prince  Rupert:     Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Vancouver:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Great  Northern 
Railway,  Canadian  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Pacific 
Great  Eastern 

Victoria:  Esquimau  &  Nanaimo  Railway  (Canadian 
Pacific  Railway),  Victoria  &  Sidney  Railway  (Great  North- 
ern Railway) 

Nanaimo  :  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  (Canadian 
Pacific  Railway). 

New  Westminster:  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern 
Railway. 

Bellingham:  Bellingham  Northern  Railway  (Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  Railway),  Great  Northern  Railway, 
Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

Port  Townsend:  Port  Town  send  &  Puget  Sound 
Railway. 

Everett:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
Great  Northern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

Seattle:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
Columbia  &  Puget  Sound  Railway,  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, Northern  Pacific  System,  Pacific  Coast  Railroad. 

Tacoma:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway, 
(Tacoma  &  Eastern),  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Union  Pacific  System,  Tacoma  Eastern 
Railroad. 

Grays  Harbor:  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  Union  Pacific  System. 

Willapa  Harbor:  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 

Vancouver,  Wash.:  Great  Northern  Railway,  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway,  Union  Pacific  System,  Spokane,  Port- 
land &  Seattle  Railway. 

Portland:  Great  Northern  Railway,  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  Oregon  Electric  Railway,  Union  Pacific  System, 
Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company,  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle  Railway. 

Astoria:    Spokane,   Portland   &  Seattle  Railway. 

Eureka,   Gal.:    Northwestern    Pacific   Railroad. 

San  Francisco:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way, Northwestern  Pacific  Railroad,  Ocean  Shore  Rail- 
road, Southern  Pacific  Railway,  Western  Pacific  Railway. 

Oakland:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  Western  Pacific  Railway. 

Los  Angeles:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company,  San  Pedro,  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  Railway,  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 

San  Pedro:  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company,  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  Railway,  Southern  Pacific 
Railway. 

San  Diego:  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
San  Diego  &  Arizona  Railway,  San  Diego  Electric  Rail- 
way, Los  Angeles  &  San  Diego  Beach. 
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Miles  of  Track  Operated  in  U.  S. 
— All  Tracks  ♦ 


United 

Year  Number 

1905 306,797 

1906 317,083 

1907 327,975 

1908 333,646 

1909 342,352 

1910 351,767 

1911. 362,825 

1912 371,238 

1913 379,509 

1914 387,208 

1915 391,142 

Southern 

Year  Number 

1905 46,877 

1906 48,630 

1907 50,532 

1908 52,477 

1909 54,182 

1910 55,425 

1911 63,658 

1912 65,593 

1913 67,639 

1914 68,749 

1915 69,663 


ird  track  and  sidings 

.) 

States 

Eastern  District 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

100 

100,319 

32.7  . 

100 

103,334 

32.6 

100 

106.024 

32.3 

100 

106,684 

32.0 

100 

107,773 

31.5 

100 

109,138 

31.0 

100 

119.549 

33.0 

100 

121,463 

32.7 

100 

123,290 

32.5 

100 

125,555 

32.4 

100 

126,441 

32.3 

District 

Western 

District 

Per  Cent 

Number 

Per  Cent 

15.3 

159,601 

52.0 

15.3 

165,119 

42.1 

15.4 

171,419 

52.3 

15.7 

174,485 

52.3 

15.8 

180,397 

52.7 

15.8 

187,204 

53.2 

17.5 

179,618 

49.5 

17.7 

184,182 

49.6 

17.7 

188,850 

49.8 

17.8 

192,904 

49.8 

17.8 

195,038 

49.9 

'^Includes  a  small  amount  of  mileage  in  Canada;  also 
includes  duplications  on  account  of  trackage  rights  and 
other  jointly  operated  mileage;  excludes  switching  and 
terminal  company  mileage,  years  1908  to  1915.  Mileage 
of  switching  and  terminal  companies  in  1915  amounted  to 
1,937  miles  of  main  track  and  3,416  miles  of  yard  track 
and  sidings,  etc. 


DUTY  TO  STAY  BY  AFTER  COLLISION 

An  Act  in  Regard  to  Collision  at  Sea 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  in  every  collision  between  two 
vessels  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  master  or  person  in 
charge  of  each  vessel,  if  and  so  far  as  he  can  do  so 
without  serious  danger  to  his  own  vessel,  crew  and  pas- 
sengers (if  any)  to  stay  by  other  vessel  until  he  has 
ascertained  that  she  has  no  need  of  further  assistance, 
and  to  render  to  the  other  vessel,  her  master,  crew  and 
passengers  (if  any)  such  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  save  them  from  any  danger  caused 
by  the  collision,  and  also  to  give  the  master  or  person 
in  charge  of  the  other  vessel  the  name  of  his  own  vessel 
and  her  port  of  registry,  or  the  port  or  place  to  which 
she  belongs,  and  also  the  name  of  the  ports  and  places 
from  which  and  to  which  she  is  bound.  If  he  fails  so 
to  do,  and  no  reasonable  cause  for  such  failure  is  shown, 
the  collision  shall,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  con- 
trary, be  deemed  to  have  been  caused  by  his  wrongful 
act,  neglect,  or  default. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  master  or  person  in  charge  of  a 
United  States  vessel  who  fails,  without  reasonable  cause, 
to  render  such  assistance  or  give  such  information  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years; 
and  for  the  above  sum  the  vessel  shall  be  liable  and  may 
be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  process  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  by  any  person;  one- 
half  of  such  sum  to  be  payable  to  the  informer  and 
the  other  half  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  at  a  time  to 
be  fixed  by  the  President,  by  proclamation  issued  for 
the  purpose. 

Approved,  September  4,  1890.  To  take  effect  on 
December  15,  1890. 


COMMON  NAUTICAL  TERMS 

Aft  (abaft):    Toward  the  stern  or  end  of  vessel. 

Forward:    Toward  the  bow  or  front  of  vessel. 

Starboard:    Right  hand  side  of  ship  looking  forward. 

Port:     Left  hand  side  of  ship  looking  forward. 

Larboard:  Opposite  of  Starboard;  an  obsolete  term 
now  superseded  by  "Port." 

Weamer-side:    Side  of  ship  toward  the  wind. 

Lee-side:     Side  away  from  the  wind. 

Fore-and-aft:.   Lengthwise  of  the  ship. 

Thwartship:    Crosswise  of  the  ship. 

Midship:  Toward  the  middle  or  ** waist"  of  a  ship, 
equidistant  from  the  bow  and  stern. 

Poop:    Raised  deck  at  the  stern. 

Fo'castle:  "Forecastle,"  seamen's  quarters  in  the 
bow  of  ship. 

Gloryholc:.  Steward's  quarters. 

Galley:    Passageway. 

Bulkhead:    Partition. 

Scupper:     Channel  for  water. 

Rolling:     Motion  of  a  ship  from  side  to  side. 

Pitching:  Plunging  of  a  ship's  head  in  the  sea,  caus- 
ing up-and-down  movement. 

Scending:    A  mixture  of  rolling  and  pitching. 

Latitude:  •  Distance  directly  north  and  south  from 
the  Equator. 

Longitude:  Distance  directly  east  or  west  of  the 
Meridian  of  Greenwich. 

Altitude:  Angular  distance  of  the  Pole  above  the 
horizon. 

Sextant:  An  instrument  for  measuring  a  required 
angle  of  the  sun  to  obtain  a  ship's  position. 

Dead  Reckoning:  A  method  of  finding  a  ship's  ap- 
proximate position  from  the  course  steered  and  distance 
run. 

Equinox:  Equal  length  of  day  and  night  occuring 
March  21  and  September  21. 

Nautical  Mile  or  Knot:  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  de- 
gree; 800  feet  more  than  an  English  land  mile. 

Statute  Mile:    5,280  feet. 

Chart:    A  sea  map. 

Fathom:    Six  feet. 

Soundings:  Depth  of  water  in  fathoms,  or  feet,  at 
low  water  of  Spring  tides. 

Drift  Current:    Movement  of  surface  of  the  sea. 

Flood-tide:    Rising  tide. 

Ebb-tide:    Falling  tide. 

Spring- tide:  High  tide  caused  by  the  sun  and  moon 
being  on  the  meridian  together,  or  in  opposition. 

Neap-tide:  Low  tide  caused  by  the  sun  and  moon 
being  furthest  apart. 

Height  of  Tide:  Difference  between  level  of  high- 
water  and  that  of  low-water. 

Age  of  the  Tide:  Difference  of  time  betv/een  the 
moon's  transit  and  appearance  of  the  tide. 


Cable  Address  "Sevenseas"        Codes:  BenUey*s,  Weslem  Unitm 

SEVEN  SEAS  SALES  SERVICE 

General  Commission  Brokers 
IMPORT    AND     EXPORT 

Chemicals  Soaps  Foodstuffs 

Canned  Goods  Machinery 

Correspondence  SolieUed 

Suite  606  Bank  of  Ottawa  Bnildinf ,  602  Haatlnsa  Street,  Weat 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 
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United  States  Postal  Regulations 


The  minimum  postal  rate — one  ounce  for  3  cents — 
is  in  effect  from  the  United  States  proper  to  Alaska, 
New  Zealand,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Republic  of  Pana- 
ma, Canal  Zone,  Bahama  Islands,  Barbados  Islands, 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Dutch  West  Indies, 
Leeward  Islands,  Newfoundland,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Honolulu,  Philippine  Islands,  Tutuila, 
Porto  Rico,  Island  of  Guam  and  Shanghai,  China.  Mail 
for  Shanghai  must  have  "U.  S.  Postal  Agency"  written 
on  the  envelope. 

Parcel  Post 

Fourth-class  Matter  Embraces  that  known  as  domes- 
tic parcel  post  mail,  and  includes  merchandise,  farm 
and  factory  products,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions, 
and  plants,  books  (including  catalogs),  miscellaneous 
printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4  pounds,  and  all 
other  mailable  matter  not  embraced  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes. 

Extent  and  Usefulness  of  Parcel  Post:  The  domestic 
parcel  post  offers  a  convenient,  quick,  and  efficient 
means  of  transporting  mailable  parcels  to  any  post 
office  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions.  The 
service  reaches  more  places  than  any  other  transporta- 
tion agency.  It  brings  producers  and  consumers  into 
closer  contact,  thus  opening  the  way  to  reducing  the 
high  cost  of  living.  Special  treatment  and  advanta.c:es 
are  accorded  to  shipments  of  farm  products  weig^hing 
up  to  70  pounds  Low  postage  rates,  based  on  the 
service  rendered,  are  provided.  The  rates  to  near-by 
zones  are  particularly  advantageous.  Parcels  may  be 
insured  against  loss  and  may  be  sent  C.  O.  D.,  and  as 
special-delivery  matter. 

Rates  of  Postage  on  Fourth-Class  or  Parcel  Post 
Matter,  to  be  Fully  Prepaid,  Unsealed,  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Parcels  weighing  4  ounces  or  less,  except  books, 
seeds,  plants,  etc.,  1  cent  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof,  any  distance. 

(b)  Parcels  weighing  8  ounces  or  less,  containing 
books,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and  plants, 
1  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  regard- 
less of  distance. 

(c)  Parcels  weighing  more  than  8  ounces,  contain- 
ing books,  seeds,  cuttings,  plants,  etc.,  parcels  of 
miscellaneous  printed  matter  weighing  more  than  4 
pounds,  and  all  other  parcels  of  fourth-class  matter 
weighing  more  than  4  ounces  are  chargeable,  accord- 
ing to  distance  or  zone,  at  the  pound  rates  shown  in 
the  following  table  (except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(d)  below),  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as 
a  full  pound: 

(d)  Parcels  subject  to  the  pound  rates,  mailed  for 
delivery  within  the  first  or  second  zone,  are,  when  the 
distance  by  the  shortest  regular  mail  route  from  the 
office  of  origin  to  the  office  of  delivery  is  300  miles 
or  more,  chargeable  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  6 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound,  a  fraction  of  a  pound  being  computed  as  a 
full  pound. 

The  following  locations  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
require  this  rate  when  mailed  in  Seattle: 


Oregon 

Arlington 

Elsie 

Rock  Creek 

.^rch  Cape 

Hamlet 

Shutler 

Blalock 

Jewell 

Wasco 

De  Moss  Springs 

Klondike 

Willows 

Early 

McDonald 

Ecola 

Necanicum 

Washington 

Chesaw  Leese  Oroville 

Cleveland  Loomis  Roosevelt 

Chopaka  Lucas  Sixprong 

Dot  Molson  Success 

Havillah  Newbury  Sundale 

Bickleton  Nighthawk  Wanicut 

Place  of  Mailing:  Parcels  of  books,  seeds,  and  plants, 
weighing  more  than  8  ounces,  and  parcels  of  other 
fourth-class  matter  weighing  more  than  4  ounces,  must 
be  mailed  at  a  post  office,  branch  post  office  named, 
numbered,  or  lettered  station,  or  delivered  to  a  rural 
or  other  carrier  duly  authorized  to  receive  such  mat- 
ter. Smaller  parcels  may  be  deposited  in  letter  or 
package  boxes. 

Parcel  Post  Zones  and  Rates 

Size  not  greater  than  84  inches  in  length  and  girth 
combined. 

Distances — 1st  zone,  50  miles.  2nd  zone,  50  to  150 
miles.  3rd  zone,  150  to  300  miles.  4th  zone,  300  to  600 
miles.  5th  zone,  600  to  1,000  miles.  6th  zone,  1,000  to 
1,400  miles.  7th  zone,  1,400  to  1,800  miles.  8th  zone, 
over  1,800  miles.  ALASKA  weight  limit  is  SO  poimds 
and  the  rate  is  12  cents  per  pound. 

POUNDS  AND  ZONES 


Local 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

1  lb 

$0.05 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.07 
.08 
.08 
.09 
.09 
.10 
.10 
.11 
.11 
.12 
.12 
.13 
.13 
.14 
.14 
.15 
.15 
.16 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.20 
.20 
.21 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.27 

$0.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 

.     .34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 

$0.05 
.06 
.07 
.08 
.09 
.10 
.11 
.12 
.13 
.14 
.15 
.16 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.20 
.21 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.25 
.26 
.27 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.31 
.32 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.40 
.41 
.42 
.43 
.44 
.45 
.46 
.47 
.48 

$0.06 

2  lbs 

.08 

3  lbs 

.10 

4  lbs 

.12 

5  lbs 

.14 

6  lbs 

.16 

7  lbs 

.18 

8  lbs 

.20 

9  lbs 

.22 

10  lbs 

.24 

11  lbs 

.26 

12  lbs 

.28 

13  lbs 

.30 

14  lbs 

.32 

15  lbs 

.34 

16  lbs 

.36 

17  lbs 

.38 

18  lbs 

.40 

19  lbs 

.42 

20  lbs 

.44 

21  lbs 

.46 

22  lbs 

.48 

23  lbs 

.50 

24  lbs 

.52 

25  lbs 

.54 

26  lbs 

.56 

27  lbs 

.58 

28  lbs 

.60 

29  lbs 

.62 

30  lbs 

.64 

31  lbs 

.66 

32  lbs 

.68 

33  lbs 

.70 

34  lbs 

.72 

35  lbs 

.74 

36  lbs 

.76 

37  lbs 

.78 

38  lbs 

.80 

39  lbs 

.82 

40  lbs 

.84 

41  lbs 

42  lbs 

.86 
.88 

43  lbs 

.90 

44  lbs 

.92 
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45  lbs. 

46  lbs. 

47  lbs. 

48  lbs. 

49  lbs 

50  lbs 

51  lbs 

52  lbs 

53  lbs 

54  lbs 

55  lbs 

56  lbs 

57  lbs 

58  lbs 

59  lbs 

60  lbs 

61  lbs 

62  lbs 

63  lbs 

64  lbs 

65  lbs 

66  lbs 

67  lbs 

68  lbs 

69  lbs 

70  lbs 


Local 


1st 


.27 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.30 
.30 
.31 
.31 
.32 
.32 
.33 
.33 
.34 
.34 
.35 
.35 
.36 
.36 
.37 
.37 
.38 
.38 
.39 
.39 
.40 


.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.55 
.56 
.57 
.58 
.59 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 


2nd 


.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 
.55 
.56 
:57 
.58 
.59 
.60 
.61 
.62 
.63 
.64 
.65 
.66 
.67 
.68 
.69 
.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 


3rd 


Principal  Cities  and  Zones 


.94 
.96 
.98 
1.00 
1.02 
1.04 
1.06 
1.08 
1.10 
1.12 
1  14 
1.16 
1.18 
1.20 
1.22 
1.24 
1.26 
1.28 
1.30 
1.32 
1.34 
1.36 
1.38 
1.40 
1.42 
1.44 


4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

lib.... 

$0.07 

$0.08 

$0.09 

$0.11 

$0.12 

2  lbs.... 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.21 

.24 

3  lbs.... 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.31 

.36 

4  lbs.... 

.19 

.26 

.33 

.41 

.48 

5  lbs.... 

.23 

.32 

.41 

.51 

.60 

6  lbs.... 

.27 

.38 

.49 

.61 

.72 

7  lbs.... 

.31 

.44 

.57 

.71 

.84 

8  lbs.... 

.35 

.50 

.65 

.81 

.96 

9  lbs.... 

.39 

.56 

.73 

.91 

1.08 

10  lbs.... 

.43 

.62 

.81 

1.01 

1.20 

nibs.... 

.47 

.68 

.89 

1.11 

1.32 

12  lbs.... 

.51 

.74 

.97 

1.21 

1.44 

13  lbs.... 

.55 

.80 

1.05 

1.31 

1.56 

14  lbs.... 

.S9 

.86 

1.13 

1.41 

.1.68 

15  lbs.... 

.63 

.92 

1.21 

1.51 

1.80 

16  lbs.... 

.67 

.98 

1.29 

1.61 

1.92 

nibs.... 

.71 

1.04 

1.37 

1.71 

2.04 

18  lbs.... 

.75 

1.10 

1.45 

1.81 

2.16 

19  lbs.... 

.79 

1.16 

1.53 

1.91 

2.28 

20  lbs.... 

.83 

1.22 

1.61 

2.01 

2.40 

21  lbs.... 

.87 

1.28 

1.69 

2.11 

2.52 

22  lbs.... 

.91 

1.34 

1.77 

2.21 

2.64 

23  lbs.... 

.95 

1.40 

1.85 

2.31 

2.76 

24  lbs.... 

.99 

1.46 

1.93 

2.41 

2.88 

25  lbs.... 

1.03 

1.52 

2.01 

2.51 

3.00 

26  lbs.... 

1.07 

1.58 

2.09 

2.61 

3.12 

27  lbs... 

1.11 

1.64 

2.17 

2.71 

3.24 

28  lbs... 

1.15 

1.70 

2.25 

2.81 

3.36 

29  lbs.... 

1.19 

1.76 

2.33 

2.91 

3.48 

30  lbs... 

1.23 

1.82 

2.41 

3.01 

3.60 

31  lbs.... 

1.27 

1.88 

2.49 

3.11 

3.72 

32  lbs... 

1.31 

1.94 

2.57 

3.21 

3.84 

33  lbs... 

1.35 

2.00 

2.65 

3.31 

3.96 

34  lbs.... 

1.39 

2.06 

2.73 

3.41 

4.08 

35  lbs.... 

1.43 

2.12 

2.81 

3.51 

4.20 

36  lbs.... 

1.47 

2.18 

2.89 

3.61 

4.32 

37  lbs.... 

1.51 

2.24 

2.97 

3.71 

4.44 

38  lbs.... 

1.55 

2.30 

3.05 

3.81 

4.56 

39  lbs.... 

1.59 

2.36 

3.13 

3.91 

4.68 

40  lbs.... 

1.63 

2.42 

3.21 

4.01 

4.80 

41  lbs.... 

1.67 

2.48 

3.29 

4.11 

4.92 

42  lbs.... 

1.71 

2.54 

3.37 

4.21 

5.04 

43  lbs.... 

1.75 

2.60 

3.45 

4.31 

5.16 

44  lbs.... 

1.79 

2.66 

3.53 

4.41 

5.28 

45  lbs.... 

1.83 

2.72 

3.61 

4.51 

5.40 

46  lbs.... 

1.87 

2.78 

3.69 

4.61 

5.52 

47  lbs.... 

1.91 

2.84 

3.77 

4.71 

5.64 

48  lbs.... 

1.95 

2.90 

3.85 

4.81 

5.76 

49  lbs.... 

1.99 

2.96 

3.93 

4.91 

5.88 

50  lbs.... 

2.03 

3.02 

4.01 

5.01 

6.00 

Aberdeen,  S.  D 6 

Aberdeen,  Wash 2 

Akron,    Ohio    8 

Albany,  N.  Y 8 

Albany,  Ore 3 

Albuquerque,  N.  M 6 

Anaconda,  Mont 4 

Ardmore,    Okla    7 

Arkansas  City,  Kn 7 

Ashland,   Ore    4 

Astoria.  Ore 2 

Atchison,    Kan 7 

Atlanta,   Ga 8 

Austin,   Tex.    7 

Baltimore,    Md 8 

Bellingham,  Wash 2 

Birmingham,  Ala 8 

Boise,    Ida    4 

Boston,  Mass 8 

Bozeman,   Mont 4 

Bremerton,  Wash 1 

Bridgeport,  Conn 8 

Brooklyn,   N.   Y 8 

Buffalo,   N.  Y 8 

Burlington,   Vt 8 

Butte,  Mont 4 

Cambridge,  Mass 8 

Centralia,  Wash. 2 

Charleston,  S.  C 8 

Charlestown,  W.  Va.   ...8 

Cheyenne,   Wyo 5 

Chicago,   111 7 

Cincinnati,  O 8 

Cleveland,   O 8 

Coffeyville,   Kan 7 

Colfax.   Wash 3 

Columbus,  0 8 

Dallas,  Texas    7 

Dayton,   O 8 

Deadwood,    S.    D 5 

Denver,  Colo 6 

Des  Moines,  la 7 

Detroit.    Mich 8 

Dubuque,  la 7 

Duluth,    Minn 7 

Ellensburg,   Wash 2 

El  Paso,  Texas    6 

Emporia,   Kan 7 

Eugene,  Ore 3 

Evansville,  Ind 8 

Everett.  Wash 1 

Fargo,  N.   D.    6 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 8 

Ft.    Worth.   Texas    7 

Fresno,    Cal 5 

Galveston,  Tex 8 

Glendive,  Mont 5 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D 6 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.    ...8 

Great   Falls.   Mont 4 

Guthrie,  Okla 7. 

Harrisburg,   Pa 8 

Helena,    Mont 4 

Hot  Springs,  Ark 7 

Houston.  Tex ;.8 

Hutchinson,   Kan 6 

Indianapolis.   Ind 8 

Jackson,   Miss 8 

Jacksonville,    Fla 8 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 8 

Joplin,   Mo 7 

Kansas  City,  Mo 7 

La    Grande,    Ore 3 

Leavenworth,  Kan 7 


Lewiston,   Ida 3 

Lewistown,  Mont.   5 

Lincpln,  Neb 6 

Little  Rock,  Ark 7 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 5 

Louisville.  Ky 8 

Lowell,  Mass 8 

Manchester,    N.    ri 8 

Memphis,  Tenn 8 

Miles    City,    Mont 5 

Milwaukee,  Wis 7 

Minneapolis,    Minn 6 

Minot,  N.  D 5 

Missoula,    Mont.    4 

Nashville,   Tenn 8 

Newark,  N.  J .8 

New   Haven,   Conn 8 

New  Orleans.  La 8 

New  York.  N.  Y 8 

Oakland,  Calif 5 

Oklahoma   City    7 

Olympia,   Wash 1 

Omaha,   Neb 6 

Paterson,   N.  J 6 

Pendleton,   Ore    3 

Peoria.    Ill 7 

Philadelphia.  Pa 8 

Phoenix,  Arix 6 

Pittsburgh,    Pa 8 

Portland,  Me 8 

Portland,   Ore 2 

Providence,   R.   1 8 

Pt.  Townsend,  Wn 1 

Pueblo,   Colo.    6 

Rapid  City,  S.  D.    5 

Racine,  Wis 7 

Reno,   Nev.    4 

Richmond,  Va 8 

Roche.ster,  N.  Y 8 

Sacramento,  Cal '.5 

Salem,  Ore 3 

Salt  Lake  City  5 

San  Antonio,  Tex 7 

San   Diego,   Calif 6 

San    Francisco,    Calif.    ..5 

.San  Joe,  Calif 5 

Santa   Fe,   N.   M 6 

Scranton,   Pa 8 

Seattle,   Wash 1 

Shreveport,   La 8 

Sioux  City,  la 6 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D 6 

Spokane,  Wash 3 

Springfield,    111 7 

Springfield,    Mo 7 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 7 

St.  Louis,  Mo 7 

St.   Paul,   Minn 6 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 8 

Tacoma,   Wash 1 

Terfe  Haute,  Ind 8 

Toledo,  Ohio    8 

Topeka,   Kan 7 

Tucson,    Ariz 6 

<  Waco,   Texas    7 

J.Wallace.    Ida 3 

Walla  Walla,  Wn 3 

Washington.  D.  C 8 

Wenatchee.   Wn 2 

Wheeling,  W.   Va.    8 

Wilmington,    Del 8 

Wilmington,  N.   C 8 

Witchita.  Kan 7 

Yakima,  Wash 2 


Alaska.  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands,  etc.:     The 

eighth  zone  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof  on  all  parcels  weighing  more  than  4 
ounces    (except    books,    seeds,    cuttings,    bulbs,    roots. 
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scions,  and  plants,  weighing  8  ounces  or  less)  applies 
(1)  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands; (2)  between  the  United  States  and  its  postal 
agency  at  Shanghai,  China;  (3)  between  any  two  points 
in  Alaska  and  between  any  point  in  Alaska  and  any 
other  point  in  the  United  States;  (4)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Canal  Zone  (5)  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands;  limit  of 
weight  20  lbs.  except  Manila  to  which  50  lbs.  may  be 
sent;  (6)  to,  from,  or  between  Guam,  Tutuila,  and 
Manua  and  other  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  east  of 
longitude  171  degrees  west  of  Greenwich,  and  the 
United  States  and  its  other  possessions;  (7)  between 
the  United  States  and  its  naval  vessels  stationed  in 
foreign  waters. 

Canada,  Cuba:  The  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound 
or  fraction  thereof  also  applies  to  fourth-class  mat- 
ter, including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
plants  (but  excepting  bocks  and  other  printed  matter 
on  which  the  rate  is  1  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  in  all  cases),  weighing  more  than 
4  ounces  and  not  exceedinj?  4  pounds  6  ounces  when 
mailed  to  Canada  and  Cuba. 

The  Special-Delivery  Pee  is  10  cents  in  addition  to 
the  regular  postage. 

The  Limit  of  Weight  of  fourth-class  matter  is  70 
pounds  for  parcels  mailed  for  delivery  within  the  first 
second  and  third  zones,  and  50  pounds  for  all  other 
zones. 

Limit  of  Size:  Parcel  post  matter  may  not  exceed 
84  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  In  measuring 
a  parcel  the  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  ends  (but  not  around  the  parcel)  is  taken  as 
its  length,  while  the  distance  around  the  parcel  at  its 
thickest  part  is  taken  as  its  girth.  For  example,  a 
parcel  35  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  5  inches 
high  measures  65  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 

Name  and  Address  of  Sender:  A  parcel  of  fourth- 
class  matter  may  not  be  accepted  for  mailing  unless 
it  bears  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  which 
should  be  preceded  by  the  word  "From." 

Sender's  Receipt  for  Ordinary  Parcel:  When  desired, 
a  receipt  is  furnished  the  sender  of  an  ordinary  fourth- 
class  parcel  by.  the  mailing  office  upon  payment  of  1 
cent.  This  fee  does  not  insure  the  parcel  against  loss, 
and  no  receipt  is  obtained  from  the  addressee  on 
delivery.  If  either  of  the  latter  facilities  is  desired, 
the  insurance  service  should  be  patronized. 

Insurance  of  Fourth-Class  Mail 

Fees  and  Conditions:  Fourth-class  or  domestic  parcel 
post  mail  (but  no  other)  may  be  insured  against  loss, 
rifling,  and  irreparable  damage  upon  payment  of  a 
fee  of  3  cents  for  value  net  exceeding  $5,  or  5  cents 
for  value  not  exceeding  $25,  or  10  cents  for  value  not 
exceeding  $50,  or  25  cents  for  value  not  exceeding  $100, 
in  addition  to  the  postage,  both  to  be  prepaid  with 
stamps  affixed.     It  may  not  be  registered. 

Such  mail  may  be  insured  at  any  post  office  or  sta- 
tion thereof,  or  by  rural  carriers. 

Return  Receipts  for  Insured  Parcels  may  be  obtained 
by  indorsing  the  parcels  "Return  receipt  desired." 

Indemnity  for  Lost  Insured  Parcels  is  paid  for  the 
actual  value  within  the  limit  of  insurance.  No  in- 
demnity is  payable  on  account  of  mere  partial  damage. 
However,  when  an  article  or  any  separate  part  thereof 
is  so  damaged  as  to  render  it  wholly  worthless,  it  is 
regarded  as  lost,  provided  it  was  packed  and  indorsed 
in  accordance  with  the  postal  requirements.  No  in- 
demnity is  paid  fcr  labor,  workmanship,  etc.,  in  re- 
pairing partial  damage.  Claims  for  indemnity  must 
be   filed   within   six  month   from   date  of  mailing. 

Collect-On-Delivery  Service 

Conditions  and  Fee:  Parcels  of  fourth-class  or  parcel 
post  matter  may  be  sent  "C.  O.  D.**  from  one  domestic 
money-order  post  office  to  another  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  10  cents  in  addition  to  the  postage,  both  to 
be  prepaid  with  stamps  affixed,  but  not  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  nor  to  any  foreign  country.    The  amount 


to  be  remitted  to  the  sender  must  not  exceed  $50.  The 
remittance  is  made  by  post  office  money  order,  the 
fee  therefor  being  included  in  the  amount  collected 
from  the  addressee.  A  "C.  O.  D."  tag  furnished  by 
the  postmaster  must  be  filled  in  by  the  sender  and 
attached  to  the  parcel.  The  "C.  O.  D."  fee  also  covers 
insurance  against  loss,  rifling  and  irreparable  damage 
up  to  $50  actual  value,  when  a  10  cents  fee  is  paid, 
and  $100  actual  value  when  a  25  cents  fee  is  paid. 
For  a  fee  of  25c  $100  niay  be  remitted  to  the  sender. 
This  fee  carries  insurance  up  to  $100. 

A  Receipt  is  given  to  the  sender  of  a  "C.  O.  D." 
parcel  at  the  time  of  mailing,  but  no  return  receipt  is 
furnished,  as  the  remittance  shows  that  delivery  has 
been  made. 

Examination  of  Contents  of  a  "C,  O.  D."  Parcel  is 
not  permitted  until  it  has  been  receipted  for  and  all 
charges   paid. 

Indenmity  for  Lost  "C.  O.  D."  Parcels  is  paid  under 
the  conditions  governing  the  payment  of  indemnity  for 
lost  insured  parcels. 

International  Parcel  Post 

This  information  deals  only  with  countries  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Any  countries  of  destination  on  the 
Pacific  and  not  listed  below  require  letter  postage. 
Parcels  for  foreign  countries  cannot  be  insured. 

Postage:  12  cents  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound; 
fully  prepaid. 

Weight  Limit:  11  pounds,  except  Colombia,  to  which 
the  greatest  length  of  parcels  is  limited  to  2  feet,  with 
the  greatest  girth  at  4  feet,  and  except  to  Ecu.ador, 
Mexico,  Republic  of  Panama  and  Salvador,  to  which 
the  weight  limit  is  20  pounds.  In  the  case  of  parcels 
for  or  from  non-steam  served  places  in  China,  while 
they  may  weigh  11  pounds,  they  must  not  exceed  one 
cubic  foot  in  volume. 

Customs  declarations  must  accompany  packages. 

Parcel  post  packages  may  be  sent  to  the  following 
countries: 

Australia,  including  Tasmania.  Parcels  cannot  be 
registered. 

Bolivia. 

British  Guiana. 

Chile.  Although  service  to  Chile  is  suspended  at 
the  present  time,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
renewal  of  the  convention  and  an  early  resumption  is 
looked  for.  Instead  of  the  maximum  weight  of  11 
pounds  allowed  under  the  former  arrangement,  the 
maximum  weight  is  now  fixed  at  25  pounds. 

China.  Parcels  addressed  for  delivery  in  the  follow- 
ing places  are  mailable  subject  to  the  rate  and  con- 
ditions applicable  to  parcels  for  Hongkong:  Amoy, 
Canton.  Chcfoo,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hoihow,  Ningpo, 
Shanghai,  and  Swatow.  This  applies  only  to  parcels 
delivered  at  the  British  post  office  (or  Agency)  itself 
or  within  the  restricted  area  of  its  deh'very.  The 
delivery  area  of  the  Amoy  Agency  includes  Kulangsu, 
that  of  the  Canton  Agency  includes  Honam,  that  of  the 
Foochow  Agency  includes  Nantai,  and  that  of  the 
Hoihow  includes  Kiungchow.  Parcels  for  the  City  of 
Shanghai  are  to  include  only  such  matter  as  may  be 
admissible  to  domestic  parcel  post  mails  for  the  United 
States    Postal    Agency   at    Shanghai — e.   g.    books,   etc. 

Colombia. 

Costa  Rica. 

Ecuador.     Limit   of   weight   20   pounds. 

Dutch  Guiana.     Parcels  cannot  be  registered. 

Guatemala. 

Honduras  (Republic  of). 

Hongkong.     See  China. 

Japan,  including  Formosa,  Karafuto  (Japanese 
Saghalien)   and   Korea    (Chosen). 

Mexico.  Limit  of  weight  20  pounds.  The  sender 
of  a  registered  parcel-post  package  is  entitled  in  case 
of  loss,  damage  or  rifling  to  an  indemnity  equal  to 
the  amount  of  actual  loss  incurred,  but  not  exceed- 
ing the  equivalent  of  50  francs.  The  rate  of  12  cents 
for   each    pound    or    fraction   thereof   also   applies   to 
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fourth-class  matter,  including  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs, 
roots,  scions,  and  plants  (but  excepting  books  and 
other  printed  matter  on  which  the  rate  is  1  cent  for 
each  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof  in  all  cases)  weigh- 
ing more  than  4  ounces  and  not  exceeding  4  pounds 
6  ounces. 

Netherlands  East  Indies.  Parcels  cannot  be  reg- 
istered. 2  copies  of  form  of  Customs  Declaration  must 
be  forwarded  with  each  package. 

New  Zealand,  including  Fanning  Island. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama  (limit  of  weight  to  Panama  20  pounds).  To 
the  following  named  post  offices:  Aguadulce  Alange, 
Anton,  Arraijan,  Atalaya,  Bastimentos,  Bejuco,  Bocas 
de  Cupe,  Bocas  del  Drago,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Boqueron, 
Boquete,  Bugaba,  Cacique,  Calodre,  Cana,  Canazas, 
Capira,  Cermenc,  Chagres,  Chame-Changuinola,  Chepi- 
gana,  Chepo,  Chiriqui  Grande,  Chitre  Chorrera,  Cituro, 
Colon,  David  Divala,  Donoso,  El  Llano,  El  Real, 
Garachine,  Gualaca,  Gtarare  Horcitos,  Isla  Grande, 
Jaque,  Jurado,  La  Guayra,  La  Messa,  La  Palma,  La 
Pintada,  La  Villa,  Las  Lojas,  Las  Minas,  Las  Polmas, 
Las  Penas,  Las  Tablas,  Llanosucio,  Los  Pozos,  Los 
Remedios,  Macaracas,  Miguel  de  la  Borda,-  Montijo, 
Nata,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Ocu  Ola,  Otoque,  Pacora, 
Palenque,  Panama,  Parita,  Pedasi,  Penonome,  Pese, 
Pinogana,  Playa  Damas,  Pocri  de  Aguadulce,  Pocri  de 
las  Tablas,  Portabelo,  Puerto  Obaldia,  Rio  de  Jesus» 
Rio  Indio,  Saboga,  San  Carlos.  San  Felix,  San  Francis- 
co, San  Lorenzo,  San  Miguel,  San  Pablo,  Santa  Fe, 
Santa  Isabel,  Santa  Maria.  Santago,  Sixalola,  Sona, 
Tabaga  Tole,  Tonosi,  Tocuti  Vento  Fric,  and  Yaviza. 

Peru.  20  pounds  limit. 

Salvador.  Two  customs  declaration  forms  required; 
20  pounds  limit.  Sender  of  a  registered  parcel  post 
package  is  entitled  in  case  of  loss,  damage  or  rifling, 
to  an  indemnity  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  loss 
incurred,  but  not  exceeding  the  equivalent  of  50  francs. 

Society  Islands.     Parcels   cannot   be   registered. 

Parcels  addressed  for  delivery  in  the  following  places 
are  subject  to  the  rate  and  conditions  applicable  to 
parcels  for  Japan:  Amoy,  Changsha,  Cheefoo,  Foo- 
chcw,  Hangchow,  Kiukiang,  Newchwang,  Peking, 
Shanghaikawan,  Shasi  Soochow,  Tientsin,  Tongku  and 
Wuhu,  China;  or  at  the  following  places  in  Manchuria: 
Antoken  (Antung),  Bujum  (Fushun),  Choshun  (Chang- 
chun), Dairen  (Tairen,  Talien,  formerly  Dalny),  Dai- 
sekkio  (Tashichiao),  Daitoko  (Tatungkou),  Furanten 
(Pulentien),  Gwaboten  (Wafantien),  Gaihei  (Kaiping), 
Giukaton  (Newchatun),  Hishikc  (Pitzuwo),  Hoten 
(Mukden),  Honkeiko  (Pengshihu),  Howojreo  (Fenghu- 
angcheng),  Kaigen  (Kalyuen),  Kaijo  (Haimueng), 
Kinshu  (Chinchow),  Koshurei  (Kungchuling),  Ren- 
zankiyan  (Lienshankwan),  Riujuton  (Liushuton),  Rio- 
jun,  (Port-Arthur),  Rioyo  (Liaoyang),  Senkinsai 
(Chienchinsai),  Shiheigai  (Ssupingchieh),  Shinminfu 
(Shingmingfu),  Shoto  (Changtu),  Sokato  (Tsachokow), 
Sokaton  (Suchiatun),  Taikozan  (Takushan),  Tetsurei 
(Tiehling),  Yendai  (Yentai),  Yugakujreo  (Hsiungyo- 
cheng). 

Principal  Articles  Prohibited  Transmission  to  Foreign 
Countries 

Articles  that  are  excluded  from  the  domestic  mails 
of  the  United  States. 

Written  communications  of  the  nature  of  personal 
correspondence. 

Packages  enclosed  in  a  parcel  but  addre«^scd  to  a 
person  other  than  the  person  indicated  in  the  address 
of  the  parcel  itself. 

Live  or  dead  animals  except  live  bees  and  dead  in- 
sects and  reptiles  when  thoroughly  dried;  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  easily  decompose,  and  substances 
which  exhale  a  bad  odor:  lottery  tickets  or  advertise- 
ments, or  circulars  relative  to  lotteries;  all  obscene  or 
immoral  articles;  articles  which  in  any  way  may  damage 
or  destroys  the  mails  or  injure  the  persons  handling 
them.  The  presence,  in  an  unsealed  parcel,  of  sealed 
receptacles,    mailable    articles    which    cannot    be    safely 


transmitted  in  unsealed  receptacles,  should  not  render 
the  parcel  unmailable,  provided  the  contents  of  the 
sealed  receptacles  are  plainly  visible,  or  are  unmistak- 
ably indicated  by  the  method  of  packing  or  by  a 
precise  statement  on  the  covers.  But  such  sealed 
receptacles  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  parcel  post 
unless  inclosed  in  an  outside  cover  open  to  inspection. 

Merchandise,  not  otherwise  prohibited,  can  also  be 
sent  at  the  sender's  risk  to  all  foreign  countries  except 
Belgium  and  Russia  when  fully  prepaid  at  the  letter 
rate  of  postage:  but  sealed  packages  are  excluded  from 
the  mails  to  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  unless  they  are  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
form  of  letters. 

Liquids  are  mailable  to  Australia,  Costa  Rica,  Hong- 
kong, Mexico,   New  Zealand,  Panama,  Salvador. 


PRINCIPAL  PORTS  OF  WORLD  ICE- 
BOUND  DURING  WINTER 

Approximate  Dates  of  Closing  and  Opening  of 

Navigation 

Closed  Opened 

Canada . .  Montreal    Nov.  20  April  30 

Quebec    Nov.  20  April  30 

Abe    Nov.  30  April  25 

Bjorneborg   Nov.  30  April  25 

Helsin^fors     Jan.    10  April  20 

Finland.. Nikolaistad  (see  Vasal) -   

Uleaborg   .   Dec.     1  May      5 

Vasal    Dec.     1  May      5 

Viborg   Dec.  10  May      3 

Archangel  (White  Sea)  Oct.  26  May    18 

Astrakhan  (Casp.  Sea)    Nov.     7  April     2 

Pernau  (Baltic)    Dec.      1  May      1 

Russia... Riga   (Baltic)    Feb.     5  Mar.    25 

Rostof  (Black  Sea)    . .   Dec.    15  April      1 

Petrograd  Nov.  25  May      4 

Taganrog  (Black  Sea)  Dec.    15  April     1 

Gefle    Jan.      1  April  30 

Kalmar Feb.    10  Mar.    15 

Sweden.. Hernosand    Dec.    10  April  20 

Nykoping Dec.    20  Mar.    20 

Ornokoldsvik   Dec.    10  April  30 

Sundsvall Dec.    24  April  20 

The  Ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  Canada  and  United 

States  are  generally  closed  from  the  end  of  November 

to  the  end  of  April. 


DISTRESS  SIGNALS 

Prescribed  by  International  Marine  Conference 

In  the  da^'time — 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 

2.  The  Inlcrnational  Code  signal  of  distress  indicated 
by  N.  C. 

3.  The  distant  signal,  consisting  of  a  square  flag,  having 
either  above  or  below  it  a  ball  or  anything  resembling  a 
ball. 

4.  Rockets  or  shells  as  prescribed  below  for  use  at  night, 

5.  A  continuous  sounding  with  a  steam  whistle  or  any 
fog  signal  apparatus. 

At  night — 

1.  A  gun  fired  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute. 

2.  Flames  on  the  vessel  (as  from  a  burning  tar  barrel, 
oil  barrel,  etc.) 

3.  Rockets  or  shells  bursting  in  the  air  with  a  loud 
report  and  throwing  stars  of  any  color  or  description, 
fired  one  at  at  time  at  short  intervals. 

4.  A  continuous  sounding  A\ith  a  steam  whistle  or  any 
foe  signal  apparatus. 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Life  Saving  Service 
will  hereafter  recognize  any  of  these  signals  when  seer 
or  heard  as  signals  of  distress  and  immediately  proceed 
to  render  all  possible  assistance. 
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Telegraph  and  Gable  Rates 


Full   Rate    (Expedited   Service) 
TELEGRAPH  RATES  FROM  PACIFIC  COAST 


for  such  fifty  words  is  charged  for  each  additional  ten 
words  or  less. 


To 


Alabama 

Alberta 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

British  Columbia. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Manitoba 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  .  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Brunswick. . 
Newfoundland . . . 
New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota.  .  . 

Nova  Scotia 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ontario 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .  .  . . 

Quebec 

Rhode  Island .  . .  . 

Saskatchewan 

South  Carolina . . . 
South  Dakota  — 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinp^ton 

West  Virginia .... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming .  . 


From 

From 

From 

British 

Wash- 

Oregon 

Columbia 

ington 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

60-4 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

50-3 

50-3 

60-4 

60-4 

50-3 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

60-4 

50-3 

50-3 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

.  100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

60-4 

60-4 

60-4 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

60-4 

60-4 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

160-13 

160-13 

160-13 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

50-3 

50-3 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

65-4 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

60-4 

60-4 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

50-3 

50-3 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

75-5 

From 
Cali- 
fornia 

"10017"" 
100-7 

60-4 
100-7 

60-4 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

60-4 

75-5 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

100-7 

75-5 

60-4 

75-5 

50-3 

100-7 

160-13 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

100-7 

50-3 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

100-7 

75-5 

100-7 

75-5 

60-4 

100-7 

100-7 

60-4 

100-7 

75-5 

75-5 


REDUCED  NIGHT  MESSAGE 
EflFective  January  1st,  1919 


Rate  after  name,  in  table,  is  for  ten  words  or  less;  figure 
after  the  hyphen  indicates  the  rate  per  word  after  first  ten. 

Night  Letters :  The  rate  for  night  letters  of  fifty  words 
or  less  is  the  same  as  the  rate  for  a  day  message  of  ten 
words  or  less.  For  each  additional  ten  or  fraction  of  ten 
words  over  the  fifty,  the  rate  is  one-fifth  of  the  ten- word 
day  rate. 

Day  Letters:  (Western  Union  only).  The  rate  for  day 
letters  of  fifty  words  or  less  is  one  and  one-half  times  the 
standard  night  letter  rate,  and  one-fifth  of  the  initial  rate 


Where  the  Full 

The  Reduced  Night 

The  Night  Letter 

Message  Rate  is: 

Message  Rate  is: 

Rate  is: 

For  each 

For 

For  each 

For 

For  each 

For 

additional 

10  words 

additional 

10  words 

additional 

50  words 

10  words 

or  less 

word 

or  less 

word 

or  less 

or 
fraction 

.25 

.02 

.20 

.01 

.25 

.05 

.30 

.02 

.25 

.01 

.30 

.06 

.35 

.02 

.25 

.01 

.35 

.07 

.40 

.03 

.30 

.01 

.40 

.08 

.50 

.03 

.35 

.01 

.50 

.10 

.60 

.04 

.40 

.01 

.60 

.12 

.75 

.05 

.45 

.02 

.75 

.15 

l.OO 

.07 

.50 

.02 

1.00 

.20 

The  general  conditions  of  the  service  being  the  same, 
the  cheapest  night  rate,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
message,  will  always  be  charged,  provided  the  message  is 
written  in  plain  language  throughout.  Code  language  is 
not  permissible  in  Night  Letters. 


CABLE  RATES  FROM  PACIHC  COAST  TO 

PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  STATIONS 

To  Central  and  South  America 


To 


From 

British 

Columbia 


Argentine  Republic 

Bolivia 

Brazil: 

Manaos 

Para 

Pemambuco .... 

Rio  de  Janeiro .  . 

Rio  Grande  do 
Sul 

Santos 

British  Guiana 

Chile 

Costa  Rica 

Dutch  Guiana .... 

Ecuador... 

French  Guiana 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Republic  of 
Panama : 

Colon  and 
Panama 

Salvador 

U.S.  of  Colombia: 

Buenaventura. . . 

Other  offices 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Per  Word 


.77 
.77 

1.44 
.85 
.70 
.85 

.85 

.85 

.41 

.77 

.61 
1.43 

.77 
1.36 

.56-61 

.61 

.56-61 

.77 

.77 


.62 
.56-61 

.77 

.87 

.77 

1.05 


From 
Wash- 
ington 


.62 
.62 

1.36 
.85 
.70 

.85 

.85 
.85 
.41 
.62 
.50 

1.43 
.62 

1.36 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.62 
.62 


.42 
.50 

.62 

.77 

.62 

1.05 


From 
Oregon 


.77 
.77 

1.36 
.85 
.70 
.85 

.85 
.85 
.41 
.77 
.56 

1.43 
.77 

1.36 
.56 
.56 
.56 
.77 
.77 


.50 
.51-56 

.77 

.87 

.77 

1.05 


From 
Cali- 
fornia 


.77 
.77 

1.44 
.85 
.70 
.85 

.85 

.85 

.41 

.77 

.56 
1.43 

.77 
1.36 

.51-56 

.56 

.51-56 

.77 

.77 


.50 
.51-56 

.77 

.87 

.77 

1.05 
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To  Europe  and  Beyond 


To 


Australia: 

New  South 
Wales 

Queensland . . . . . 

South  Australia . 

Tasmania , 

Victoria 

Western 

Australia .... 

Austriat 

Belgiumt 

Cape  Colony 

China  Macao.  . . . 

Other  offices 

Denmark 


Egypt,  Alexandria. 

England 

France 

Germany f. .  .• 

Gibraltar 

Holland 

Hungaryt 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan,  via  Northern 
apan,  via  Pacific. 

Norway 

Philippines,  Manila 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe . . 

Sardinia 

Scotland 

Sicily 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tasmania 

Turkey  in  Europe t 


Per  Word 


From 
Wash- 
ington 


From 

British 

Columbia 


.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.58 
.44 
.37 
.98 
1.23 
1.18 
.47 
.62 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.55 
.37 
.44 
.78 
.37 
.43 
1.84 
1.29 
.47 
1.08 
.51 
.55 
.43 
.37 
.43 
.50 
.50 
.42 
.58 
.48 


.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.58 
.44 
.37 
.98 
1.19 
1.14 
.47 
.62 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.55 
.37 
.44 
.78 
.37 
.43 
1.84 
1.25 
.47 
1.04 
.51 
.55 
.43 
.37 
.43 
.50 
.50 
.42 
.58 
.48 


From 
Oregon 


.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.58 
.44 
.37 
.98 
1.19 
1.14 
.47 
.62 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.55 
.37 
.44 
.78 
.37 
.43 
1.84 
1.25 
.47 
1.04 
.51 
.55 
.43 
.37 
.43 
.50 
.50 
.42 
.58 
.48 


From 
Cali- 
fornia 


otherwise  delivered  as  promptly  as  possible,  the  rates  are 
half  the  regular  cable  rates,  except  that  on  messages  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  are  3c  per  word  less  than 
half  rates. 


.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.58 
.44 
.37 
.98 
1.15 
1.10 
.47 
.62 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.55 
.37 
.44 
.78 
.37 
.43 

1.21 

.47 
1.00 
.51 
.55 
.43 
.37 
.43 
.50 
.50 
.42 
.58 
.48 


All  rates  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Rates  quoted 
are  per  word. 

fThese  rates  were  suspended  during  the  war. 

Cable  Letters 

Twelve  words  to  London  and  Liverpool  for  $1.75.  Ex- 
cess words,  5c.  To  other  points  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  twelve  words  for  $1.94.  Excess  words  6c.  To 
Holland  and  Belgium,*  twelve  words  for  $2.01.  Excess 
words  7c.  To  Havana,  Cuba,  twelve  words  for  $1.45. 
Excess  words  4c.  To  other  places  in  Cuba,  twelve  words 
for  $1.97.  Excess  words  8c.  To  Honolulu  twelve  words 
(from  California  points)  $1.00.  Excess  words  8c.  From 
all  other  Pacific  Coast  points,  twelve  words  $1.60.  Excess 
words  8c.  Cable  letters  must  be  in  plain  language  of 
the  country  of  origin  or  destination. 

Week-End  Letters 

The  cheapest  cable  service  offered  by  any  company  any- 
where— twenty- four  words  for  $2.15  to  London  and 
Liverpool.  Excess  words  5c.  To  other  points  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  twenty-four  words  for  $2.46.  Excess 
words  6c.  To  Holland  and  Belgium,*  twenty-four  words 
for  $2.65.  Excess  words  7c.  To  Honolulu,  twenty- four 
words  (from  California  points),  $1.50.  Excess  words  6c. 
From  all  other  Pacific  Coast  points,  twenty- four  words  for 
$2.10.  Excess  words  6c.  Week-end  letters  may  be  filed 
up  to  midnight  Saturday  and  will  be  delivered  Monday 
morning.  Week-end  letters  must  be  in  plain  language  of 
the  country  of  origin  or  destination. 

Deferred  Service  at  Half  Rates 

For  messages  in  plain  English  that  will  stand  the  delay 
incident  to  being  subordinated  to  full  paid  messages,  but 


CABLE  RATES  TO  ALASKA 

Cable  Rates  to  Alaskan  Points  from  Pacific  Coast 

Stations 

Before  the  hyphen,  rate  for  ten  words  or  less,  after  the 
hyphen,  rate  for  each  additional  word.  Night  rate  from 
Seattle  is  75  per  cent  of  single  word  day  rate. 


To 


Beaver  Dam 

Boundary 

Chena 

Circle  City 

Copper  Center 

Cordova 

Delta 

Donnely 

Douglas 

Eureka 

Fairbanks 

Fort  Davis 

Fort  Edgebert 

Fort  Gibbon 

Fort  Liscum 

Golsova 

Gulkana 

Hadley 

Haines 

Hogan 

Hot  Springs,  Tanana . . 

Juneau 

Ketchikan 

Kotlik 

Koyukuk 

Louden 

McCallum 

McCarty 

Minto  (mail  Tolvano) . 

Nenana 

Nome 

Nulato 

Petersburg 

Rampart 

Richardson 

St.  Michael 

Salcha 

Seward 

Sitka 

Skagway 

Teikhell 

Tolovana 

Tonsina 

Unalakleet 

Valdez 

Wortmans 

Wrangell 


From 
Seattle 


$2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
1.50-15 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
1.00-10 
3.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.80-28 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
1.50-15 
2.80-28 
2.00-20 
1.00-10 
1.00-10 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
1.00-10 
1.00-10 
3.80-38 
2.50-25 
2.50-25 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.80-28 
2.50-25 
1.00-10 
3.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.80-28 
2.00-20 
1.50-15 
1.00-10 
1.00-10 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.00-20 
2.80-28 
1.50-15 
2.00-20 
1.00-10 


From 
Portland 


$2.25-22 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
1.75-17 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
1.25-12 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
3.05-30 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
1.75-17 
3.05-30 
2.25-22 
1.25-12 
1.25-12 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
1.25-12 
1.25-12 
4.05-40 
2.75-27 
2.75-27 
2.25-22 
2.50-22 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
3.05-30 
2.75-27 
1.25-12 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
3.05-30 
2.25-22 
1.75-17 
1.25-12 
1.25-12 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
2.25-22 
3.05-30 
1.75-17 
2.25-22 
1.25-12 


From 
San  Fran- 
cisco 


$2.60-24 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
2.10-19 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
1.60-14 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
3.40-32 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
2.10-19 
3.40-32 
2.60-24 
1.60-14 
1.60-14 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
1.60-14 
1.60-14 
4.40-42 
3.10-29 
3.10-29 
2.60-24 
2.85-24 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
3.40-32 
3.10-29 
1.60-14 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
3.40-32 
2.60-24 
2.10-19 
1.60-14 
1.60-14 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
2.60-24 
3.40-32 
2.10-19 
2.60-24 
1.60-14 


WIRELESS  RATES  TO  ALASKA 

Wireless    Rates    to    Principal    Alaskan    Points    From 
Coast  Cities  via  Marconi 

Seattle  to—  Rate  Rate 

Ketchikan $1.00-10  $  .80-8 

Juneau 1.00-10  .80-8 

Thane 1.00-10  .80-8 

Douglas 1.00-10  .80-8 

Treadwell 1.00-10  .80-8 

Jualin 1.60-16  1.30-13 

La  Touche* 2.75-27 
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Vancouver,  B.  C.  to—  Rate  Rate 

Ketchikan 1.40-13  1.10-10 

Juneau 1.40-13  1.10-10 

Thane 1.40-13  1.10-10 

Douglas 1.40-13  1.10-10 

Treadwell 1.40-13  1.10-10 

Jualin 2.00-19  1.60-15 

U  Touche* 2.90-28 

Portland,  Ore.,  to — 

Ketchikan 1.75-12  1.05-9 

Juneau 1.15-12  1.05-9 

Thane 1.25-12  1.05-9 

Douglas 1.25-12  1.05-9 

Treadwell 1.25-12  1.05-9 

Jualin 1.85-18  1.55-14 

La  Touche* 2.75-27 

San  Francisco  to — 

Ketchikan 1.50-13  1.20-11 

Juneau 1.50-13  1.20-11 

Thane 1.50-13  1.20-11 

Douglas 1.50-13  1.20-11 

Treadwell 1.50-13  1.20-11 

Jualin 2.10-19  1.70-16 

La  Touche* 3.10-29 

The  column  marked  "Rate**  covers  ten  words  fast 
message;  or  fifty  words  in  English  as  a  Night  Letter. 
The  night  rate  is  for  ten  words,  delivered  the  following 
morning. 

♦Via  government  wireless  station;  North  Head,  Wash. 
Fast  message  and  Night  Letter  services  only;  no  night 
rate. 

Cable  Letters,  Week-End  Letters  and  Deferred  Cable 
Service 

New  forms  of  cable  service,  known  as  cable  letters, 
week-end  letters  and  deferred  cable  service  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 


THE  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD  AT  SEA 

Aids  to  Memory,  in  Four  Verses 

1.  Two  Steamships  Meeting — When  both  sidelights 
you  see  ahead. 

Port  your  helm  and  show  your  Red. 

2.  Two  Steamship  Passing — Green  to  Green,  or  Red 
to  Red, 

Perfect  safety;  go  ahead! 

3.  Two  Steamships  Crossing — Note:  This  is  the 
position  of  greatest  danger;  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  good  lookout,  caution  and  judgment. 

If  to  your  starboard  Red  appear. 

It  is  your  duty  to  keep  clear — 

To  act  as  judgment  says  is  proper — 

To  Port,  or  Starboard,  Back  or  Stop  her. 

But  when  upon  your  port  is  seen 

A  steamer's  starboard  light  of  green, 

There's  not  so  much  for  you  to  do, 

For  Green  to  port  keeps  clear  of  you. 

4.  All  Ships  Must  Keep  a  Good  Look-Out — Both  in 
safety  and  in  doubt 

Always  keep  a  good  look-out; 
In  danger,  with  no  room  to  turn, 
Kase  her!    Stop  her.  Go  astern! 


TIME  EQUIVALENTS 

Two  o'clock  p.  m.  at  Cape  Town,  Durban,  and  through- 
out South  Africa,  corresponds  to  noon  at  Greenwich; 
also; 

Belgium,  Faroes,  France,  Gibraltar.  Portugal,  (Central 
Meridian),  noon  (Standard  zone  time). 

Spain  Csame  as  above). 

Mid  Europe.  15  degrees  E.,  1  p.  m.  (Standard  zone 
time).  East  Europe  and  Egypt,  30  degrees  E.  (Central 
meridian)  2  p.  m.  (Standard  zone  time). 

Mauritius,  etc.,  60  degrees  East  (Central  meridian)  4 
p.  m.     (Standard  zone  time). 


Chagos  Archipel,  75  degrees  East  (Central  meridian)  5 
p.  m.     (Standard  zone  time). 

India,  82^  degrees  E,  (Central  meridian),  5:30  p.  m. 
(Standard  zone  time). 

Calcutta,  90  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian),  6  p.  m. 
(Standard  zone  time). 

Burma,  97l4  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian),  6:30  p.  m. 
(Standard  zone  time). 

Straits  Settlements,  105  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian), 
7    p.    m.      (Standard    zone    time). 

Hongkong  and  Borneo,  120  degrees  E.  (Central  me- 
ridian), 8  p.  m.     (Standard  zone  time). 

West  Australia,  120  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian),  8 
p.  m. 

Japan  and  Chosen,  135  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian),  9 
p.  m.    (Standard  zone  time). 

South  Australia,  142^  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian), 
9:30  p.  m.    (Standard  zone  time). 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland  and  Tasmania, 
150  degrees  E.  (Central  meridian),  10  p.  m.  (Standard 
zone  time). 

New  Zealand,  172^  degrees  E.,  11:30  p.  m.  (Standard 
zone  time). 

Iceland  and  Sierra  Leone,  15  degrees  W.  (Central  me- 
ridian), II  a.  m.     (Standard  zone  time). 

United  States 

Atlantic,  60  degrees  West   (Central  meridian),  8  a.  m. 
(Standard  zone  time). 
Eastern,  75  degrees  West  (Central  meridian),  7  a.  m. 
Central,  90  degrees  West  (Central  meridian),  6  a.  m. 
Mountain.  105  degrees  West  (Central  meridian),  5  a.  m. 
Pacific,  120  degrees  West  (Central  meridian),  4  a.  m. 

Brazil 

Brazil,  30  degrees  West,  10  a.  m.  (Standard  zone  time). 
Brazil,  45  degrees  West,  9  a.  m.  (Standard  zone  time). 
Brazil,  60  degrees  West,  8  a.  m.    (Standard  zone  time). 
Brazil,  75  degrees  West,  7  a.  m.    (Standard  zone  time). 

Yukon,  135  degrees  West,  3  a.  m.   (Standard  zone  time). 

Sandwich  Islands,  15714  degrees  West,  1 :30  a.  m. 
(Standard  zone  time). 

Samoa,  172^/^  degrees  West,  12:30  a.  m.  (Standard  zone 
time). 


PURCHASING   POWER   OF   LATIN- 
AMERICA 

The  following  gives  the  area  of  each  country,  its  popu- 
lation, and  its  estimated  purchasing  power  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  equivalent  population  in  the  United  States: 

Equivalent 
Area  Population 

Countries  Sq.  Mile        Population     in  U.  S. 

.\rpentim    1.153  400         8.000.000  3.250.000 

Bolivia    514.464         2,535.000  200,000 

Brazil    3.301.950        25.000.000         2.800.000 

Chile   290,000         3,800,000  760,000 

Colombia    494,340         6.000,000  55.000 

British  Guinea 89,420  300,000  6,000 

Dutch  Guinea  46.352  90.000  

French    Guinea    ...  31.550  50,000  

Ecuador  . .' 2.75,331         1 .500.000  50,000 

Paraguay   164.090  750.000  30,000 

Peru    680.000         4,500.000  100.000 

Uruguay    72.057         1,250.000  85,000 

Venezuela    394,154         3.000,000  75,000 


Elliott  5048 


Cable  Address  'MIYATAKE'* 


MIYATAKE  BROS. 

IMPORTERS    -      EXPORTERS 

316  Maynard  Avenue  SEATTLE,  IJ.  S.  A. 

Specialising  in  Sulphur,  Lumber,  Braids  and  Canned  Goods 
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Principal  Sources  of  Pacific  Products 


Aniseed — China,  Japan. 

Asbestos — Canada. 

Awaroot — Hawaiin  Islands. 

Balata — Panama. 

Bamboo  Shoots — China. 

Bamboo  Ware — China. 

Bananas — Colombia,  Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific,  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Ecuador,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Hondu- 
ras, Guatemala,  Costa  Rica. 

Bean  Cake — Siberia. 

Beans — India,  Chile,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Chosen. 

Betel  Nuts — Dutch  East  Indies. 

Bismuth — Australia,  South  America. 

Bones — Australia,  India. 

Borate  of  Lime — Chile,  Peru. 

Borax — Chile. 

Braids — ^Japan. 

Bristles — China. 

Butter — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chile. 

Cacao — Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Straits  Settlements. 

Camel  Hair — Siberia,  Russia,  China. 

Camphor— China,  Japan. 

Canes— Straits  Settlements. 

Carpets — China. 

Casmgs — Australia. 

Cassia — China. 

Caucho — Ecuador. 

Cedar — Costa  Rica. 

Celluloid  Goods — Japan. 

Cement — Japan. 

Cheese — Australia,  New  Zealand. 

Chillies — ^Japan. 

Chinchilla— Chile. 

Chinchona — Dutch  East  Indies. 

Cigarettes — Philippines. 

Cigars — Philippines. 

Coal— Australia,  Japan,  Chile,  Canada. 

Cochineal — Peru. 

Cocoa  Nuts — Panama,  Honduras.  Ecuador,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  South  Sea  Islands,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Indo-China,  Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 

Coffee — Ceylon,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, Ecuador.  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua. 

Copal — Dutch  East  Indies. 

Copper— Alaska,  Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Japan, 
Peru. 

Copra — Australia,  China.  Dutch  East  Indies,  South  Sea 
Islands,  Philippines.  Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China, 
Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 

Cordage — Philippines. 

Cotton — India,  China,  Japan,  Siam,  Chile. 

£l)ony — Siam. 

Egg  Products — China. 

Embroideries — China,  Japan,  Philippines. 

EUicalyptus — ^Australia. 

Feathers — China. 

Fertilizers — Australia,  Japan. 

Fiber— Dutch  East  Indies,  Mexico. 

Fish— Alaska,   Canada,    Indo-China,    Mexico. 

Flour— Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Japan. 

Fruits Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  China,  Chile, 

Mexico,  Ecuador. 

Furs— China,  Chile,  Alaska,  Canada. 

Galena — China. 

Gambler— Dutch  Indies,  Straits  Settlements. 

Gamboge — Siam. 

Ginger— China,  Japan. 

Glycerine — Japan. 

Gold— Alaska,  Australia,  Canada,  Colombia,  Chile,  Cho- 
sen,  Mexico,   Ecuador,   Costa   Rica. 

Grain- Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  India,  Chile. 

Graphite — ^Japan. 

Guano — Peru. 


Gums — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Philippines,  Siam. 

Gutta   Percha— Siam,  Straits    Settlements. 

Gunnies— China. 

Hair — China,  Australia. 

Hardwoods— Australia,  New  Zealand.  Costa  Rica.  Pa- 
nama. 

Hares — Australia. 

Hats — Philippines,  Japan,   Peru,   Panama. 

Hemp — Philippines. 

Hempseed — Manchuria. 

Hides — Australia,  New  Zealand,  China.  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Chile,  Siam,  Indo-China,  Mexico,  Peru,  l^cna- 
dor,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama. 

Honey — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chile. 

Horns — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Human  Hair  Nets — China,  Japan. 

Indigo — China. 

Iodine — ^Japan,  Chile. 

Ivory  Nuts — Ecuador,  Panama. 

Ipecac  Root — Panama. 

Isinglass — Japan. 

Jams — Australia. 

Jute — China,  India. 

Kapoc — Dutch'  Indies,  Philippines. 

Laces — China,  Japan,  Philippines. 

Molybdenite--Ch  i  n  a . 

Narcissus  Bulbs — China. 

Nitrates— Chile. 

Nutmegs — Straits  Settlements. 

Oils — China,  Dutch  East  Indies.  South  Sea  Islands, 
Philippines,  Japan,  Manchuria,  Indo-China,  Mexico. 

Orchillas — Ecuador. 

Ores — Australia,  Canada,  China,  Chile,  Indo-China, 
Mexico,  Peru,  El  Salvador,  Panama. 

Oysters— Chile. 

Palm  Leaf  Fans — China. 

Peanuts — Dutch  East  Indies,  Philippines,  Japan,  China. 

Paper — China,  Japan. 

Peas — India,  Mexico. 

Pearls — Australia,  Mexico. 

Pearl  Shell — Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  Philippines, 
Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 

Pepper — China,  Siam,  Straits   Settlements,   Indo-China. 

Petroleum — Dutch  East  Indies. 

Piece  Goods — India,  Japan. 

Pine  Oils — Australia. 

Porcelain — ^Japan. 

Potatoes — Canada,  Chile. 

Precious  Stones — Colombia. 

Rabbits — Australia,  New  Zealand. 

Rabbit  Skins — Australia,  New  Zealand. 

Rattanware — China,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 

Rice — China,  Japan,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Indo-China, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Peru. 

Reindeer  Mieat — Alaska. 

Rubber — Dutch  East  Indies,  Colombia,  Straits  Settle- 
ment, Peru,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Nica- 
ragua, Panama. 

Salt — Chile,  Formosa. 

Sapan  Wood — Philippines. 

Sesamum — Chile.  Mexico. 

Shells — Dutch  East  Indies,  Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 

Silks — China,  Japan. 

Silver — Colombia,  Mexico. 

Sinews — Siam. 

Skins — Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Siam.  Chile,  Peru.  Mexico,  Indo-China, 
Guatemala,  El  Salvador,   Honduras,  Nicaragua. 

Spelter— Australia,  China. 

Spices — Dutch  East  Indies,  South  Sea  Islands,  Siam, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Lacquerware — ^Japan . 

Leather— Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Chile. 
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Linseed — China. 

Lumber— Canada,     China,     Dutch  East  Indies,     Chile, 

Siberia. 
Mace — Dutch  East  Indies. 
Majruey — Philippines. 
Maize — Dutch   East  Indies,  Indo-China. 
Mahogany— Guatemala,  Costa  Rica. 
Manganese— Chile,  Costa  Rica. 
Mattmgs — China. 
Meats — Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Milk — Canada. 
Minerals — Australia,    Canada,    China,    Chile,    Mexico, 

Peru,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica. 
Sticlac — Siam. 
Straw  Boards — China. 
Sugar — Dutch  East  Indies,  Colombia,  Japan,  Formosa, 

Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific,  Mexioo,  Peru,  Guatemala, 

Nicaragua,  El  Salvador. 
Sulphur— China,  Japan,  Chile. 
Talc— Manchuria. 

Tallow — ^Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Siam. 
Tanning  Barks — Australia. 

Tapioca — Dutch    East   Indies,   Straits   Settlements. 
Taro — Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 
Tar  Oils— Australia. 

Tea — China,  India,  Japan,  Java,  Formosa. 
Tin — China,  Straits  Settlements.  Siam,  Australia. 
Tobacco — China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Dutch  East  Indies, 

Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 
Trepang — Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific. 
Turke3rs — Australia. 
Wax-— Chile,  Mexico,  Japan. 
Wines — Australia,   Colombia,   Chile. 
Wolfram — Siam,  Dutch  East  Indies,  Australia. 
Wool — Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ecuador,  Peru. 


PRINCIPAL    PRODUCTS  OF  EXPORT 
FROM  COUNTRIES  ON  THE  PACBFIC 

Alaska — Fish  (frozen  and  canned)  particularly  salmon, 
reindeer  meat,  minerals,  chiefly  gold  and  copper. 

Australia — Preserved  and  canned  meats,  frozen  rabbits, 
hares,  turkeys,  fruits  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  dried  and 
canned,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  gums,  hides  and  skins, 
all  kinds  of  minerals  and  ores,  bismuth,  hardwood 
timbers,  jams,  pulp,  tanning  barks,  eucalyptus,  pine 
and  tar  oils,  pearl  shells,  leather,  grain,  flour,  rabbit 
skins,  coal,  copra,  casings,  tallow,  horns,  hair,  bones, 
fertilizers,  wines,  wool. 

Canada — Lumber,  fish,  frozen  and  canned,  fruits,  as- 
bestos, wheat,  flour,  potatoes,  milk,  minerals  and 
metals  of  all  kinds. 

Chile — Nitrates,  hides,  skins,  sulphur,  minerals,  gold, 
silver,  copper,  wheat,  barley,  wines,  coal,  beans,  borax, 
cotton,  salt,  timber,  potatoes,  honey,  leather,  wax, 
butter,  fruit,  borate  of  lime,  manganese,  chinchilla, 
ores,  iodine. 

China — Teas,  silks,  spices,  camel  hair,  skins,  bristles, 
furs,  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  star  aniseed,  steel,  iron,  egg 
products,  tallow,  gall  nuts,  oils  of  all  kinds,  hides,  rice, 
mattings,  cassia,  peanuts,  rattanware,  palm  leaf  fans, 
ginger,  tin,  feathers,  molybdenite,  galena,  spelter, 
copper,  mineral  ores,  hair  nets,  embroideries,  hand- 
made laces,  tobacco,  pepper,  rubber,  copra,  sulphur, 
narcissus  bulbs,  woolens,  bambooware,  gunnies,  paper, 
fruit,  copra,  sulphur,  timber,  bamboo  shoots,  lacquer- 
ware,  camphor,  indigo,  strawboards,  linseed,  carpets. 

Chosen — Gold,  beans,  rice. 

Colombia — Geld,  silver,  precious  stones,  wines,  sugar, 
cacao,  coffee,  bananas,  rubber. 

Costa  Rica — Coffee,  gold,  silver,  hides,  manganese, 
hardwoods,  bananas. 

Dutch  East  Indies — Rubber,  tin,  tea,  spices,  coffee,  cop- 
per, kapoc,  skins,  hides,  cocoanut  oil,  tobacco,  sugar, 
chinchona,  maize',  tapioca,  wood,  gum,  mace,  gam- 
bier,  horns,  nutmegs,  rattans,  wax,  peanuts,  rice,  betel 


nuts,   flour,   wolfram,   copal,   shells,   pertroleum   and 

products,  fiber,  citronella  oil. 
Ecuador — Cacao,  Panama  hats,  coffee,  hides,  wool,  gold, 

caucho,  ivory  nuts,  rubber,  bananas,  orchillas,  fruits, 

vegetables. 
El  Salvador — Coffee,  sugar,  bullion,  ores,  hides,  skins, 

rubber. 
Formosa — Tea,  sugar,  salt. 
Guatemala — Bananas,  coffee,  hides,  mahogany,  rubber, 

skins,  sugar. 
Hawaiian  Islands — Sugar,  rice,  coffee,  awaroot,  bananas, 

canned  and  fresh  pineapples. 
Honduras — Minerals,  bananas,  cocoanuts,  coffee,  hides, 

skins. 
India — Rice,  beans,  peas,  wheat,  piece  goods. 
Indo-China — Rice,  maize,  zinc  ore,  skins,  buffalo  hides, 

rubber,  copra,  pepper,  hides,  vegetable  and  fish  oils, 

dry  fish. 
Japan — Coal,  graphite,  vegetable  wax,  cotton  and  silk, 

piece  goods  and  raw  silk,  ginger,  beans,  chillies,  oils 

of  all  kinds,  peanuts,  tobacco,  teas,  celluloid  goods, 

all  classes  of  leather,  camphor,  glycerine,  fertilizers, 

sulphur,  rice,  isinglass,  iodine,  Panama  hats,  copper, 

cereals,   braids,   mattings,   porcelains,   cement,   flour, 

sugar. 
Lesser  Islands  of  Pacific — Bananas,  yams,  sugar  cane, 

cocoanuts,  tobacco,  taro,  trepang,  pearl  shell,  copra, 

rattans. 
Manchuria — Soya  beans,  hempseed,  seamum,  oils,  talc. 
Mexico — Gold,    silver    and    other    metals,    oils,    hides, 

skins,  limes,  sesame,  peas,  ores,  tomatoes,  ixtle  fiber, 

sugar,  fish,  wax,  pearls,  cocoanuts. 

New  Zealand — Meats,  preserved  and  canned,  particular-- 
ly  frozen  lamb,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  kauri  gum, 
hemp,  rabbit  skins,  hides,  leather,  fresh  fruit,  grain, 
flour,  tallow,  timber. 

Nicaragua — Coffee,  hides,  skins,  rubber,  minerals,  ba- 
nanas, sug^ar. 

Panama — Hides,  ivory  nuts,  ipecac  root,  balata,  rubber, 
cocoanuts,  bananas,  hardwoods,  ores. 

Peru — Sugar,  silver,  copper,  ores,  cotton,  lama  and 
other  wools,  cochineal,  hides,  borates,  guano,  rice, 
rubber,  cocoa,  alcohol,  goat  skins,  Panama  hats. 

Philippines — Cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  hemp,  laces 
and  embroideries,  cordage,  coffee,  gum,  kapoc,  oils, 
copra,  peanuts,  human  hair  nets,  maguey,  sugar,  sa- 
panwood,  hats. 

Siam — Tin,  wolfram,  spices,  hides,  gum,  gamboge,  gutta 
percha,  sticlac,  pepper,  ebony,  cotton,  sinews,  tallow. 

Siberia — Soya  beans,  timber,  beancake,  camel  hair. 

South  Sea  Islands — ^Vanilla  beans,  spices,  copra,  cocoa- 
nut  oil. 

Straits  Settlements — Tin,  rubber,  coffee,  coi^ra,  pepper, 
tapioca,  spices,  gutta  percha,  cacao,  gambier,  rattans, 
sago,  nutmegs,  canes,  shells,  preserved  pineapple. 


SWINERTON 
&  MUSGRAVE 


(Established  1888) 

640  Fort  Street 
Victoria,  B.  C. 


Estate  and  Financial  Agents 
Notary  Public 

Business  and  Residential 
properties  for  sale. 
Correspondence  promptly 
attended  to. 

Reference:  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  or  any  Bank  in  Victoria. 
Cable  Addreas:  «*MuMnlne,**  Victoria. 
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Principal  Oils  and  Their  Uses 


ABREVIATI0N8 


B.— BsrriM 
P^Frnltt 
FI^FIowtn 
H.— Htrbaio 
K.— Keratit 
L.— Lmvm 
N.— Nutt 
R.— RMtt 

W^WMdt 
Adult^AdMltwmat 
CMk.— Cooklif 


Nune 
Arotlt-tperM 
Blaeklltli 
B«ttleiMt 
Butter 
CrtMpflth 
C«d-IIVM' 


Fliv.— Flivor;  FItvoriM 

lllMM^IIluMliimat 

Ll9.— Ll9uer 

Med— Medloln 

Perl.— Perfunery;  PerfuMlai 

D.— DrylM 

E.— Esseatlil 

F— FIxsd 

Nd.— Noadrylni 

8.— S*lld    It    •rdlaary    tsmi 

8d.— SeMldrylif 


BllM 


Bitsii 
Bay 

Bayberry 
Beeulha      fat 

•r  tallaw 
Beeohaut 


Mellua    Offlolaalle 
OelBiMBi  BaellleuBi: 
R. 


Bay  Oil 


Jf-.93 

.91 


99   e:  PerfiiBi) 


ANIMAL  OILS 

8p.  Gr. 


Chief  Uaaa 
Flae  Ubrieaat 


Daeflllaf 


EH 


Lard    (fat) 
Lard  all 
Meloa 
Monhadea 

Neat't-foat 

Olea 

Flleliard 


Source 
Doefllai 
QlaMeephala  Melat 
OetfllBf  Oil 


Tarpeda    (Aeh)  .91 

Liver  af  ead.  eta.  .91 -.93  Medlelae 

Bady  af  Craeadllo  Leather  dreaelBf 

Blubber    af    beaked  whale  8iib.    far   8perai    Oil 

Oufaai  .89  8ub.  far  Cad-llver  Oil 

Hea'e  efte  .91  8aa9  aiaUaf 

Candlellth  .91  8vb.  far  Cod-llvir  Oil 


83al 

8harfc 

8hare 

8ad 

8perBi 

8traltt 

Tallaw  (fat) 

Tallow  all 

TralB 

Tuany 
Walnie 
Whale 

Whale  tallow 
Waal 


By   preatlai   lard 
Meloa  of  Cetaeeaat 
Moahadea 

Feet  of  eattle 
Beef  fat  ete. 
Pllehard 
Monhadea  Oil 
Harbar  perpolM.  ete. 

Various  8eale 
Liver  of   8harfce 
A  pure  Cad-llver  all 

8perai  whale 
laferlor  Cod-liver  all 

By  preeelai  tallaw 
Marlao  aalaials,   eep. 

whalee 
Tuany 
Walrus  . 
Whalee.  eeals.   ete.. 

eep.  rlfht  whale 
SteariB  of  whale  all 
Waal  af  sheep 


.92    llluBi.  Lubriaaat 

Lubrieaat 
.93   8aap,  taBalap. 

adulteraat 
.91    Lubriaaat 

Artl«elal   butter 

Arts 

IIIUBi.   8a«p.   lubriaaat 

.92-.9S  llluBi.  CurrylBf. 
.91 -.93  lubriaaat  eta. 
.•7-.93    Currylaf;  adu.t 


.87-.88    Lubriaaat    lllnai. 


Lubriaaat    HImm..    ete. 

CurrylBf 

Uke  whale  all 


.92-.93 
.92-.93    llluBi.. 


MINERAL   0IL8 


saup.    lubriaaat 


Um 


Product  8p.  Gr.  BoiUnc  Point 

vyaiofeae  0.59    (IIO'B.)  0*C.    (32-F.)  Rafriperaat 

Rhlfoleae  0.60    (lOO'B.)         I9*C.    (95*F.)  Aaaeethetle 

Petroleum    Ether  .65-.66  (8I*-82*B.)  40*-70*C.  Salveat:    earburetaat 


Qasallas 
Naphtha 


Llfrolas 
Bsnzlae 


Name 
Afrloaa-palai 
AJowaa 

Alleplee 

AlBIOBd 

Anda 


.06-.99  (82*-73*B.) 


70*-90*a    8olveat:    fuel;    llluail. 


BsTflamet 

Bleuhyba  fat  ete. 

BIreh 

Bltter-alaiand 

BI.  Mustard 
Boaiah-aut 
Borajo  tallow 
Bra2ll-aut 

Caaaa  butter 

CaJaput 

Cataaius 

Callleooaah 

Caaiellaa 

Caaiaaille 

CarophOir 

Caaipharwaod 

Caaaaia 

Candleaut 

Caaella-barfc 

Carapft  fat  ar  all 

Caraway 

Cardaaiaa 

Carllaa 

Catearilla 

Cashew,   eashaw-appla 

Cassia 

Caster 

Cedar 

Csdar-leaf 

Cedar-BUt 
Cedarwaod   CIdrela 
Celory 
Chaaipaea 

ChaulBMOfra 
ChoBapadluai 

Cherry 
Cherry-bark 
Cbarry-kerBol 
Chlaeea  tallaw 
Chlaeee     ar     ChlBa- 

waad 
ClaaaaiaB 
ClaaaaiaB-leaf 
CItroa 
CItraBolla 
Clave 
Coehlearia 


Myristlea  Meuhyba:  8. 

Booehauts 

Mariapa  mariapa;  8.         .91 

8eeaBiJ  Oil 

Fruit  Citrus   Berpaaila: 

riad  of   F.  .83-.9f 

Beeulba   Fat  eta. 


e:  Caadlee.  Bi>d. 
ed:    8oap.    I  Hun 

ad:  Arts 


BIttar  Alaioads 


. 1.0ft -{- 


Baaiab  Nuts 

8harea.   Hapea.  ete.:  F. 

Brazil  BUta 


.91 


Theabraaia    aaaa:    8.  .95-.97 
Molalouea  ep.:  L.         .92-.93 
Aoorus   oalaaius;    R.    .96-1.0 
KuBdah  Oil 
Caaiellaa  Satlva;  8.  .92 

Caaiphar  tree;  W.  .89-.93 
Dryobalaaope  Aroauitlea  .90 
CaaaaplUBi  odoratuai: 

F.  .91-94 

Kekuae  Oil 
CaBolla  vrlatsraaa 
Carapa   pulaaeasls;   8.       .92 
Caraway    seade  .90-. 92 

Cardaaian   Seede  .89-.98 

CarilBa  aeaulle:  R.  .I.03-|- 
Casoarilla   bark  .83-.93 

Cardol 
Claaaaioaiuai    eassia;    H. 

.1.04-1- 
Rlelaus  eoaiaiuBle:  8. 

a»a-.97 
JuBlpsrue  vlrplalaBa; 

W.  .94-.9B 

JuBlperus  ar  Chaaiae- 

eyparie:   L.  .8S-.89 

Plane  aeaibra:  8.  .93 

Cedrela  adorata;  W.  .91 -.94 
Celery:  8.  4  L.  .94-.99 

MIohella  ohaaipaea:  Fl. 

.91 -.94 
Gyaaeardia  sp.;  8. 
Cheaopadluai  aathel 

ailBtleuai 
PruBue  saratlBa:  K, 
Pruaus    vlrplalaaa:    B.    1.05 
PruBus  eerasus:  K.  .92 

8. 


f:  Ceekery 

f.  e:  8aap.  aaadlae 

f.  ed:  Arts 

f.   s: 

e:  MedMBe 

a:  PerfuBie.  Ilauer 

f.   d:   Arts 

e:  Art*,   aiedlalao 


e:   Perfuai> 


e: 

f.  e: 

e:  Pel..  Ilq..  mod. 

e: 

e: 

o:    Flavor 


e:    Perfume 

t   ed:   Med.,   arts 

e:  Perf..  eaap 

a:  Perfume 
1   d:  MedlelBS 
e:  Arts 


e:  Perfume 
f.    s:    MedMae 


.99..98   e:  ModtolBs 
f.  ad:  Flavor 
a:   Flavor 
t    Bd 
f.  •: 


Wood   Oil 
Claaamaa  bark 


.69-.70  (73*-70*B.)         80*-IIO*C.   Solveat;    fuel:    lllumh 


.71-. 73  (67'.62*B.) 
.73..75  (62*-57'B.) 


89*-l20*C.    8olveBt:   lllumlaaat 
I20*-I50*C.    8olveat 


Caooaut   all    ar 

Coeum    butter  or  oil 

(^ffee-bcrry 

(^hua3 

Calza 


VEGETABLE   0IL8 

Source  Approz.  Sp.  Gr. 

Afrieaa  all   palm:  8.        .95 
Ptyehotue  eoptlea:  8. 

.90-.93 
PlmoBta  Oil 


1.03 
L.  \M 

CItrue   medlea:   Rind    J6..87 
atraaella    prass  .89-.92 

C!avee  I.054- 

Coehlearia   afielBalls    .94-.96 
Caeao  butter 
r 

QarolBia  ladlea:  8.  .90 

Coffoa  araMea:  8. 
Attalea  eohuae;  8. 
Rape  Oil 

on 


0:  Med..  •« 
a:  Perfume 
e:  Perfume. 
0:  Perfume 
0:   Flair..   PS 
a:  Arts 


t  s: 
f.   Pd: 

f:  Adulteraat 


Nature: 
t   s:  8 


Ciller  Uses 
p«   Butter 


Jaaaaesia  priaeeps: 
Carapa  Fat  vf  Oil 


8. 


Aapellea 

Anflostura 
Anise,   Aalssed 

Aprieot 

Araehls 
Arpaa 


Artist's 

Asafstlda 

/ksarum 


Anpsllsa  Arehaapellca 

Aapastura  bark 
PImplaella  aalsum 

aad    llllslum 

vorum:  F. 
Aprieot  keraele 

Peaaut— Oil 

Krif..i.<a   tijeroxyloa: 
Arpemoao  ep.:  8. 
Kekuae  Oil 
Asafotlda 
Asarum    sp. 


.92 

J6-.9I 
.93-96 


e:  Med.:     thymol. 

I: 

0: 


.98.-.99 
.92 


.98-.99 
.IU)6 


Perfums 


liquors 
liquors 


Mod.,    liquors 
Med;    Adult    of 
mend  Oil 

ad:  Food 

d:  Arts.    msd. 


Perfume 


Copra  butt&r  or  oil 

Coqulto 

Coriander 

Cora 

Costus 

Cottoasoed 

(^umu 

CauadI 

Crab,  (}rab-wood 

Crass-seed 

Crotaa 

Cubob 

Cueumbor 

Culllabaa 

Cumla 
Cnraas 
Cuwus 
Cyprees-leaf 

Dappott 
Dall 
DIka 
Dill 


Caooaut  Oil 
Elaols  Moll 


la:  F. 


0:  Medlolaa 


Maize   Oil 


^-.99   f:  8aap 


N. 


a:  ParfuMo 
f:   lllumlaaat 


Ooaaearpus  sp. 
Kuadah  Oil 
Carapa  Oil 
Lepldlum    sativum 

Cubebe 

Cueumbor  eoode 
Claaamomi 

F. 
Cumla  83ede 
Jatropha  euroas;  8. 
Vetlver  Oil 
Cuprcssus  sempervlreas: 

U 


Myristlea  soMfkra;  8. 

Irvlnpla  barteri:  8.  .82  t  a:  8aap.  Iltaoi 

Dill:  8.  .99-32   t   a: 


8.    .924 


.91 -.M 

0:  ModMao 
f.  d:  ModMao 
\M 
M>M    01 

.az   o.  mowoHM 

f.  ad:  Med.,  Illaa 
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Dll« 

DoMba   on 

e: 

Perf..    Med. 

Pa:m 

8peelae  of  Palm 

f.    e:    Caadlee.    soap 
ointmente.    ete. 

D«iiib« 

Calophylluni   laophyllun    ;8. 

f: 
e: 

Mod..   Ilium. 
Modlelne 

Palmaroea 

Glnper-Qrase  Oil 

Estrafoi 

EuMlyptut 

Leptlloa   eanadeneo 
Tarrapoa  Oil 
Euoalyptttt  ep.   L. 

.88..t9 
.t9..9S 

Palm-nut 

Parsley 

Pateboull 

Ariean-Palm   Oil 

Parsley                        1.05-1. 10 

.98- .99 

e:  Perfume 
0:  Perfume 

e: 

Peanut 

Peaaute                                .92 

f.   nd:  Food,  soap 

FcnnsI 

Fennel;   8. 

.96..98 

Pennyroyal 

Pennyroyal                      .93..96 

e:    Inseetlfupe 

Fir.  flr.wopl 

PInue  eyivectrit:   L. 

.88 

0: 

Perf.,   Med. 

Peppermint 

Peppermint,   horsemint 

FIr.teed 

PiBut  eyioeetrle:  S. 

.93 

e: 

Modlelne 

.90-.93 

e:  Flavor.   Med. 

FlMiMM 

Erifcron  Oil 

f. 

d:  Arte 

Pctlt-train 

Oranpe  tree;  H.             .89-. 90 

e:  Perfume 

Florenej 

Phulwara  butter 

Fulwa   butter 

Fitwa  Biittsr 

llllp)  butyraoea 

Plm:nta.   or   PImsnte 
Pln3-needle 

Plm:nta.     pimsnta;    B.    1.04 
Conifers:   H.                   .86..92 

e:    Flavor,    med. 
e:  Medlelne 

f. 

e:  Foor.  Ii:um. 

PIney  tallow  or  oil 

Malabar  tallow 

Gila«   Butter 

8bea  Butter 

Ploula 

Caryoear  braslllense;  F. 

f.  s:   Food 

Gilmpal 

Alplno      80. 

.92 

PI-:teehlo-But 

Plstaehlo  nute                     .92 

f.   nd:  lllumlnaat 

Galllpoll 

0: 

Modlelne 

Plum.   Plum-kernel 

Plum  kernels                      .92 

f.    ad:   lllun      adult 

C«r;ic 

GaHIo 

1.05 

Poon.  Poona.   Poonai 

■»     mm t    Ilium..    ■aiiii» 

GanltkerU 

Wlaterpreea  oil 

e: 

Flavor,   med. 

0.*  Poonseed 

Domba  Oil 

QarAnlMM 

' 

Poondy 

Myristlea  malabariea  8. 

f.  s:  Medlolne 

Poonta 

Kurunp  Oil 

GarMin   Setans 

Camsllas  Oil 

Poppy-eeed 

Opium    poppy;    8.         .92-93 

f.   d:   Food,  eoap 

Gl«i«r 

QIaper 

M'M 

Pulza 

Cureae   Oil 

6lit«r-irMt 

Glapar    praeo 

M 

0: 

Flavor,   med. 

Pumpkla-seed 

Pumpkin    8eede                   .92 

f.   ed:  Cook.   Ilium. 

Gliflll 

8eeaai9  Oil 

e: 

Perfume 

Qoa  butter 

CoeuM  butter 

Qrap9.tMd    irap«itei>  Grmpt  tMdt 

.94 

Ranpoon 

An   Impure  olive  oil 

Lubrieant 

QrtM 

CItronella   Oil 

f. 

sd:    Food.    Ilium. 

Rape,    rape -seeds 

Rap3eeede                            .91 

GroMidiut 

Peanut   Oil 

Rhodium 
Roosa.  ruse 

Roeewood  oil 
CItronella  Oil 

f.    sd:    Ilium.,    lubrieant 

HutI    (lut) 
Hmip 
Heap   (Mid) 

Hazelaute 
Hemp;    Fl. 
Hemp;  8. 
Hope 

.92..93 
.93 
.93 

.•5..9I 

f. 
0: 
1. 
e: 

•d:  Perf..   med. 

d:  Arte 
Flavor 

Roeo 

Rose-peranlum 

Roeemary 

Rut 

Various   roeee;    Fl.       .85-.87 

Rosemary                       .90-.92 
Llpnum   rhodium           .PO-.OI 
Ruta  pravoolene            .83..84 

•:  Perfume 

•:  Perfume 
•:  Perfume 
0:  Perfume,   med. 

IIIIP) 

llllp»  latlfolla:  8. 

f. 

s:  Food.  Ilium. 

llupl 

nil  PI    malabroruM 

f. 

e:  Food.  Ilium. 

8afflower 
8aie 

Baadalwood 

Carthamns  tinoterius           .93 

f.  d:  Ilium. 

Iva 

Aehlllea   moeebata 

e: 

Perfume 

Safe;   L.                         .92..93 
8antalum   album;   W. 

e:   Med.,   perf. 

Jatnli 

JaemlmuM   praadlfioruoi: 
Fl.                                   1.01 

0: 

Perfume 

8aseafrae 
8avln 

.97- .98 
8aeeafrae;    W.   or    R.       I.08 
Junlp^rus  sablna:  H. 

e:   Perfume,   med. 
e:   Beentlnp   eoap 

.91-. 93 

0:  Modlelne 
f.   s:   Food 

f.   sd:    Food.    Ilium.. 

Jitr»pha 

Jatropba:  8. 

.91 

f. 

ed:  Purpatlve 

8awarri   fat 

Caryoear    tomsntosum         .90 

Jonquil 

JobouII.fi. 

.87 

0: 

Perfume 

8eeame 

8000 me:  8.                        .92 

Junlpsr 

Junlp.r:  B. 

M 

e: 

Med.,    flavor.   tiM 

.    8hea  butter 

Butyroepermum  parkll; 

Jup«tl 

Raphla  vinlfera:  F. 

f: 

8oap 

8.                                       .92 

••M 

f.   t:   Food.    Ilium. 

8lmboleo 
8lrt 

Murraya    Ko:nlpll:   8. 

Kanari 

Java   almond:   8. 

f: 

CooMnt.    Ilium. 

GInper  prase  oil 

f:    Mod.,    arte 

Kap«k 

Celba  tree;  8. 

.92 

f. 

•d: 

8lrinpa 

Hevea  braellleaels;  8. 

Ko.na 

Calopbyllum   toneBte- 

8o;a-bean 

8oy  boane                            .92 

f:  Boap,  arte 

eum:   8. 

f: 

lllumlnaat 

8ouari   fat 

Bawarri  lint 

f.  ed:  Arte 

KekuM 

Caadlenut:   8. 

.925 

f. 

d:  Arte.   mtd..   Ilium. 

8panlsh  walnut 

Kekune  Oil 

KIkiHl 

Toothbrueh   troo;  8. 

f. 

s:  Arte 

8pearmlnt 

Mentha  sp..  eep.   M.  VIridue 

0:  Perfume 

KrunlMltz 

Kb90  plae 

e: 

Modloino 

8plke 

Lavaadula  epiea                 .92 

0:   Laepuer.    perf. 
0:  Perfume 

KuMdab 

Carapa  procera:  8. 

8plkeBard 

Kuruat 

Galedupa  Indlea;  8. 

f: 

Med..   Ilium. 

8unflower 
8woet 

Bunflower;   8.                      .92 
Olive  oil 

f.    d:   Boap.    vamlsh 

Laurai 

Laurue    aobllle 

Lavender 

Udun 

Lamaa 

Laveader 
Udun   paluetro 
Lemon    peel 

.8S-.90 

.92..96 

.86 

0: 
e: 
0: 

Perfume 

Arte 

Flavor,    perfume 

Talleoona 
Tambor 
Taney 
Tarrapon 

Kundah   Oil 
Omphalea  olelfera  8. 
Taasy                             .93-.9» 
Artsmlsia   draeuneulue 

J9..96 
Theajaponlea.    T.    eatan- 

f :   Purpatlve 

LlMI 

LImse 

.90 
.88..89 

e: 
e: 

Perfume 
Flavor 

e:  Beentlnp 

LlaMtd 

Flaxseed 

.93 

f. 

d:   Arts.    med. 

Tea.  tea-seed 

0:  Flavor 

f.  ad:  Arte,  medlelne 

ppa:  8.                          .92 

fpod 

MaeaMar 

Tbuja 

Heroape   arborvltao             .92 

0:  Perfume 

Maes 

Madia 

Maee 

Madia  satlve;  8. 

.91 -.98 
.93 

e: 
f. 

Perfume 
d:  Food 

Tbyme 

Thymue.  vulparls.   ete.  .90-.94 

Mafurra  tallaw 

Mafurra  tree:  8. 

f. 

s:  Food 

Til.  tool 

Beeame  Oil 

Mabwa   butter 

IIIIP9 

Tobaeoo-seed 

Tobaeoo:   8.                          .92 

f.   d:   Vnmleh 

Maize 

Maize;  8. 

.92 

f. 

ed:  Food,   adult. 

Troo 

Tunp  oil 

Malabar  tallaw 

Vat»1a   Indlea:   8. 

.92 

f. 

s:  Food,  eandlee 

Tueum 

Fruit    pulp    of    Tueum 

Marjaran 

Marioram 

.89-.9I 

e: 

Perfume 

palm;    F. 

f:  Arte 

MaruMtte 

Aprieot;    K. 

f: 

Food 

Tunp 

Tuap  troo 

f.  d:  Vamleh.  palate 

Martb-tea 

Ledum  Oil 

Turkish   peraalum 

GInper  prase  oil 

Maeeay 

Turpentine 

Matlea 

Matleo 

.98-1.07 

e: 

Modlelne 

, 

Mebndee 

Heana  plant 

e: 

Perfume 

Mellua 

Balm  Oil 

Ueuhuba  fat 

Boeulba  fat 

MlaMill 

Melaleuea   epedee 

e: 

Med.,   perf. 

Uppur 

Apalloehum 

e:  Porfumo 

Dbak  troo;   8. 

f: 

Modlelne 

Matj 

Variety  of  earapa  oil 

Mahwa  tree;  8. 

.92 

f. 

s:   Food 

Valertaa 

Valerian  root                 .93-.99 

e:   Mod.,   perfume 

Mufwort 

Artemisia    vulfarie 

.91 

e: 

Perfume 

VoriMoa 

Verbena  offlelnalle.  ete. 

Muetard 

J9-.95 

%• 

Myrtle 

Myrtue    eommunle 

.89-.92 

e: 

Perf.   med. 

Vetlver.   Votlvert 

e:  Porfumo 

Nerall 

Oranp)    flowere 

.87..88 

0: 

Perfume 

Niter 
Nutntf 

Niter   seeds 
Ntttmete 

.93 
.87..92 

f. 

d:  Food.  Ilium. 
Perfume 

Walnut 
Wold-eeed 

Walnute                                .93 
Reeeda  luteola;   8.             .91 

f.   d:   Paint   vamlsh 
f.   d: 

Nutmef  butter 

Nutmsts 

.95..99 

f.' 

e:   Pomadee 

Wlld-plnper 
WInterpreen 
Wood 

0:  Perfume 
0: 

Odal 

f: 

Mod..  Ilium. 

Wormeoed 

Artemlela  Maritlma; 

Oleaea 
Olive 

Rips    Ollvee 

.92 

0: 
f. 

Perfume 

nd:   Food.  ete. 

Wormwood 

Fl.    bude                           .93 
Artemisia   abelnthlum 

0:  Modlelne 

Oalaa 
Oraape 

Onions 

1.04 

e: 

Flavor,   med. 

.93..96 

e:  Modlolpo 

Orrie 

Orris    Root 

e: 

Perfume 

Yallab 

IIUpo 
Dall  oil 

Otaba  fat  or  bvttar 

Myristloa  Ptiba 

f. 

•: 

Yamadou 

Ouabo 

Omphalea  triandra:  8. 

f: 

Lubrieant 

Ylanp-ylanp 

Cananpa  oil 

' 
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Principal  Nuts  and  Their  Uses 


Acorn.  The  fruit  of  the  oak,  usually  seated  in  a  hard 
woody  capsule.  Acorns,  while  rich  in  protein,  fat  and 
starches,  contain  in  addition  disagreeable  elements,  like 
berberine,  or  tannin  in  excess. 

Almond.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  the  Almnnd  tree, 
native  in  Southern  Europe.  The  various  kinds,  as  bitter, 
sweet,  thin-shelled,  thick-shelled  and  Jordan,  have  de- 
veloped from  the  single  species.  Bitter  almonds  grow 
mostly  in  the  Mediterranean  regions,  and  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts.  The  oil  produced  is 
similar  to  prussic  acid  and  very  dangerous  to  use.  Sweet 
almonds  are  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
California,  and,  used  extensively  in  cookery  and  con- 
fectionery. This  variety  also  yields  an  oil,  and  almond 
paste  is  made  from  the  sweet  almonds. 

Arcca  Nut    (Bethel  Nut.) 

Australian  Nut.  The  large  nut  of  an  Australian 
proteaceous  tree,  cultivated  in  southern  California.  The 
Australian  nut  has  a  flavor  like  the  almond  or  filbert  nut. 

Bancoul  Nut     (Candle  Nut.) 

Barcelona  Nut.     (Hazel  Nut.) 

Beech  Nut  The  small  sweet-flavored  nut  of  the 
Beech  Tree.  It  is  triangular  and  enclosed  in  a  bur.  Flavor 
similar  to  that  of  a  chestnut  The  European  Beechnut 
3rields  a  valuable  oil. 

Bean  Tree  Nut  The  chestnut-like  seeds  of  the  Bean 
tree.  The  seeds  when  roasted  are  used  as  a  food  by 
the  natives  of  Australia.  They  are  also  called  Moreton 
Bay  Chestnuts. 

Betel  Nut  (Areca  Nut.)  The  nutlikc  seed  of  the 
Betel  Palm,  used  as  a  masticatory  by  the  natives  in  the 
tropics.  The  Betel  Nut  possesses  strong  stimulating 
properties.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  tannin  from 
which  coloring  matter  is  made.  The  Betel  Nut  grows 
freely  in  all  eastern  islands!  In  powdered  form  used  as 
tooth  paste. 

Bladder  Nut  The  fruit  of  a  shrub  common  in  eastern 
and  northern  United  States.  Seeds  are  beadlike  and 
used  only  as  ornaments. 

Brazil  Nut.  (Also  called  Nigger-toe,  Cream-nut,  Para- 
nut).  The  seeds  of  certain  very  large  uncultivated  trees 
common  to  great  areas  of  river  bottom  land  in  Northern 
Brazil.  The  nuts  are  contained  in  a  spherical  or  pear- 
shaped  capsule,  having  a  hard  woody  outer  wall,  within 
which  are  encased  from  18  to  24  of  the  nuts.  The  Brazil 
nut  is  rich  in  oil. 

Buffalo  Nuts. .  The  oily  drupaceous  fruit  of  the  Rabbit 
Wood,  an  American  shrub;  also  called  Elk  Nut  and  Oil 
Nut 

Butter  Nut.  The  edible  sweet  flavored  nut  of  an 
American  Tree  of  the  Walnut  family,  so  called  from  the 
oil  in  it 

Calabash  Nutmeg.  The  fruit  of  a  tropical  shrub, 
about  the  size  of  an  orange,  containing  many  aromatic 
seeds,  used  like  nutmegs. 

Candle  Nut  The  name  under  which  an  oily  seed  is 
imported  into  this  country,  either  broken  or  in  the  shell. 
The  French  call  them  Bancoul  Nuts,  and  in  the  Pacific 
Islands  they  are  known  as  Kukui.  They  are  much  relished 
and  have  the  taste  of  English  Walnuts.  The  oil  has 
many  uses. 

Cashew  Nut  The  fruit  of  a  tropical  American  tree 
akin  to  the  Sumac;  it  is  used  as  a  food  after  the  caustic 
oil  has  been  expelled  from  the  shell  by  roasting.  The 
kernels  are  firm,  sweet  and  very  agreeable.  The  pressed 
kernels  yield  a  sweet  oil  of  excellent  quality.  The  outer 
shell  is  smooth  and  ivory  like  in  appearance. 

Cedar  Nut.  The  seed  of  the  Swiss  Pine;  also  called 
Cambra  Nut;  used  for  food  in  Siberia. 

Cassia  Nut    (See  Cashew  Nut.) 

Chestnut  The  edible  nut  of  a  forest  t»-ee;  reddish 
brown  in  color,  having  thin  papery  shells.    The  nuts  are 


contained  in  stiff  brown  burs  which  are  covered  with 
sharp  spines.  They  are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  north 
temperate  zone. 

Cob-Nut  The  filbert-like  fruit  of  any  of  several 
cultivated  varieties  of  Hazel. 

Cocoanut  The  fruit  of  the  Cocoa  or  Cocoa  Palm; 
commercially  very  valuable  in  the  tropics.  The  thick 
meat  of  the  Cocoanut  is  used  for  food.  The  milky  fluid 
in  the  ripe  fruit  furnishes  a  refreshing  drink;  copra  and 
cocoanut  oil,  both  valuable  exports,  are  obtained  from  the 
cocoanut. 

Corozo  Nut  The  seeds  of  the  Ivory  Palm,  a  tropical 
American  tree. 

Coquillo  Nut.  Seeds  of  a  South  American  Palm,  of 
a  rich  brown  color  three  or  four  inches  long,  oval,  and 
of  a  very  hard  texture;  used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory 
in  the  manufacture  of  door  knobs,  etc. 

Coquito  Nut  The  edible  seed  of  a  Chile  Palm,  used 
for  soap  manufacture. 

Earth  Nut.  Peanuts,  or  any  of  various  tubers  or 
subterranean  pods. 

Elk  Nut    (Buffalo  Nut.) 

Filbert  An  oval  nut  with  a  kernel  that  has  a  mild 
farinaceous  oily  taste,  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Gall  Nuts.  Excrescences  on  the  oak,  sometimes  called 
Oak-gall.  Gall  nuts  contain  gallotannic  acid,  used  chiefly 
in  combination  with  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  ink. 

Ground  Nut.  Various  tubers  native  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  have  a  rich  nutty  flavor 
when  properly  prepared. 

Hazel  Nut.  The  nut  of  the  Hazel,  containing  a  kernel 
with  a  mild  farinaceous  taste. 

Hickory  Nut  The  nut  or  fruit  of  the  Hickory  Tree, 
indigenous  to  nearly  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
the  Shagbark  being  considered  commercially  the  most 
valuable.  The  shells  vary  in  thickness  from  extreme 
paperlike  thickness  to  extreme  thickness  and  hardness. 
The  kernels  are  formed  in  two  distinct  halves  separated 
by  a  partition. 

Ivory  Nuts.  The  nutlike  seed  of  a  South  American 
Palm.  Is  as  large  as  a  hen's  tgg  and  contains  a  very 
hard  endosperm,  which  under  the  name  of  vegetable 
ivory  is  used  for  turning  and  carving,  as  for  buttons, 
etc,  etc. 

Kola  Nut  The  brown  bitter  nut  of  a  tree  native  to 
Africa,  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  con- 
taining caffeinne  and  some  thine.  On  the  Congo  the  nuts 
are  called  Makasso  nuts.  In  some  localities  the  ground 
nut  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

Kukui  Nut    (Candle  Nut.) 

Li  Chee  (or  Litchi),  (Chinese-nut;  Dawa-nut).  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  native  to  China.  It  has  a  somewhat  agree- 
ably flavored  pulp,  containing  a  single  seed,  and  enclosed 
loosely  in  a  rough  papery  shell.  It  is  oftentimes  made 
into  preserves.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  cen- 
turies and  is  a  familiar  article  of  food  especially  at  the 
season  of  the  Chinese  New  Year.  References  to  the  Lichi 
occur  in  Chinese  writings  produced  long  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era. 

Myrobalans.  The  seed  of  the  prune-like  fruit  of  an 
East  Indian  palm  tree,  much  resembling  a  nutmeg. 
The  seed  possesses  an  almond-like  flavor.  Oil  extracted 
therefrom  is  used  as  a  hair  restorer,  the  nut  is  used  in 
calico  printing,  tanning  and  ink  manufacture. 

Nutmeg.  The  seed  of  a  tree  native  to  the  Molucca 
Islands,  but  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Brazil.  The  Nutmeg  is  strongly  aroma- 
tic and  largely  used  as  a  spice. 

Oil  Nut    (Buffalo   Nut.) 

Peanut.  The  oblong  rich  nutlike  seed  of  a  tropical 
vine,  marketed  in  the  pod  or  when  divested  of  its  thick 
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papery  husk;  eaten  when  roasted,  and  also  made  into 
peanut  butter;  ks  chief  commercial  use  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  peanut  oil. 

Pecan  Nut.  A  species  of  hickory  of  the  South 
Central  United  States;  a  smooth,  oblong^ thin-shelled  nut. 
It  has  a  sweet,  richly  flavored  kernel.  Texas;  and  Louis- 
iana produce  these  nuts  in  large  quantities. 

Pine  Nut.  The  edible  seed  of  any  of  several  pines, 
as  the  Zeoza  Pine,  the  Stone  Pine,  etc. 

Pistachio  Nut.  The  nut  of  a  Syrian  tree,  properly 
the  stone  of  the  fruit.  Pistachio  niits  are  much  eaten  as 
a  dainty;  the  kernels  have  a  distinct  greenish  color 
throughout,  have  a  mild  agreeable  flavor.  They  are  also 
used  as  a  flavoring  substance  in  confectionery. 

Physic  Nut.  The  edible  seed  of  a  small  tropical 
American  tree;  also  called  Tuba  Nuts.  The  seed  con- 
tains a  drastic  oil  used  in  medicine  and  for  bleaching 
clothes;  also  for  illuminating  purposes. 

Quandong  Nuts.  The  spherical  yellowish  seeds  of 
an  Australian  tree,  about  the  size  of  marbles,  edible,  and 
used  as  a  preserve. 

Quebracho  or  Quiebrahacho  Nuts.  The  seed  of  the 
fruit  of  several  tropical  American  trees. 

Queensland  Nut.  The  seed  of  the  fruit  of  an  Austra- 
lian evergreen  tree.  The  fruit  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  contains  a  single  round  edible  seed.  There  are  a  few 
species  in  California. 

Sa^ucaia  Nut.  The  oily  edible  seed  of  the  Sapucaia, 
especially  of  several  Brazilian  species.  They  are  used 
for  food  and  furnish  an  oil. 

Souari  Nuts.  The  large  edible  nutlike  seed  of  any 
South  American  tree  of  the  genus  Caryocan.  They  yield 
a  bland  oil  used  in  cookery. 

Spanish  Nut.    A  variety  of  hazel  nut. 

Tagua  Nuts.     The  fruit  of  the  Ivory  Palm. 

Walnut.  The  Celtic  or  foreign  nut,  or  the  nut  of 
any  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans,  especially  the  species 
commonly  distinguished  in  the  United  States  as  the 
English  Walnut. 


OIL  DOCKS 

Imperial  Oil  Company 

Head  Office  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Port  Moody,  B.  C:  Dock,  200  feet;  approach,  700 
feet;  depth  of  water,  33  feet  at  low  water;  docking 
capacity,  2  boats  from  25  to  400  feet.  Unlimited  capa- 
city for  tow  boats  and  boats  of  light  draft.  Oil  load- 
ing facilities  excellent. 

Vancouver,  B.  C:  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Dock.  Fuel 
oil  supplied  in  or  out  of  bond.  Loading  facilities  pipe 
line  6-inch  connections,   1200  barrels  per  hour. 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C:  Dock  100  feet;  depth  of  water 
40  feet  at  low  water,  loading  facilities  for  gasoline, 
distillate  and  fuel  oil  pipe  line  on  dock. 

Victoria.  B.  C:  Dock  100  feet.  Depth  9f  water  at 
low  tide,  33  feet.  Gasoline  and  fuel  oil  pipe  line  on 
dock. 

SUndard  Oil  Co. 

Head  Office,  San  Francisco. 

Can  furnish  Calol  Fuel  Oil  suitable  for  Diesel  or 
semi-Diesel  engines  at  the  docks  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  at  Richmond,  Point  Wells,  Seattle,  Well- 
bridge,  San  Pedro,  and  Honolulu;  and  by  barge  at 
Seattle,  San   Francisco,  and  San  Pedro. 

Can  furnish  fuel  oil  delivered  by  barge  alongside 
steamship  at  the  waterfront,  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  San  Pedro,  California,  and  Seattle,  Washington. 

Can  also  furnish  fuel  oil  at  the  docks  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  at  Oakland,  Eureka,  Astoria,  Seattle, 
Port  Townsend  Bellingham,  Ketchikan,  Tacoma,  Aber- 
deen,  Olympia,  and   Honolulu. 

Can  furnish  lubricants,  gasoline  and  distillate  at: 

Alaska:  Juneau,  Petersburg,  Ketchikan,  Wrangell, 
Sitka,  Nome,  Waterfall,  Skagway. 


Oregon:  Astoria,  The  Dalles,  Bandon,  Tillamook, 
Hood  River,  Yaquina,  Portland,  Coquille,  Klamath 
Falls,  Marshfield. 

Hawaii:     Honolulu,  Kahului,  Hilo,  Port  Allen. 

Washington:  Aberdeen.  Blaine,  Kanaka  Bay,  Pot- 
latch,  Shelton,  Gig  Harbor,  Anacortes,  Bremerton, 
Olympia,  Poulsbo,  South  Bend,  Ballard,  Everett.  Point 
Wells,  Richardson,  Tacoma,  Bellingham,  Friday  Har- 
bor, Port  Townsend,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  Houghton, 
Kalama,  Lake  Washington,  Mt.  Vernon,  Nellita,  Port 
Angeles,  Port  Orchard,  Winslow. 

California:  Eureka,  Monterey,  Petaluma,  Sacramento, 
San  Rafael,  Stockton,  Ventura,  Martinez,  Napa,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  Sausalito, 
Long  Beach,  Oakland,  Red  Bluff,  San  Francisco,  Santa 
Cruz,  Suisun,  Maryville,  Oceanside,  Rio  Vista,  San  Pe- 
dro, Santa  Monica,  Vallejo,  Walnut  Grove,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Princeton,  Knight's  Landing,  Jersey  Island, 
Half  Moon  Bay,  Grines,  Fort  Bragg,  Colusa. 

Union  Oil  Company 
Head  Office  Los  Angeles 

Vessels  can  procure  bimker  oil  from  the  following  sta- 
tions of  the  Union  Oil  Company. 

Vancouver,  B.  C^  Seattle,  Wash.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Astoria,  Ore.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Stockton,  Cal. ;  Port 
San  Luis,  Cal.;  San  Pedro,  Cal;  San  Diego,  Cal.;  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone;  Tatal,  Chile,  S.  A.;  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


FOREIGN  MEASURES 

The  "Quarter"  in   England   consists   of —  Lbs. 

American  Atlantic  Coast  business  in  all   U.   K. 

markets  480 

English  and  Scotch  barley  in  all  United  Kingdom 

markets    448 

Russian  barley  in  London 400 

Russian  oats  in  London  304 

Prince    Edward's   Island    oats   in   Liverpool  and 

London  320 

English  and  Scotch  oats  in  all  United  Kingdom 

markets    336 

California  wheat  in  all  United  Kingdom  markets  500 
English  home-grown  wheat  in  all  United  King- 
dom markets   504 

Russian  wheat  in  London  492 

Other  measures  in  diflFerent  countries  are —  Bu. 

One  hundred  kilos  wheat  equal   3.67 

One  hundred  kilos  corn  equal  3.93 

One  hundred  kilos  rye  equal 3.93 

One  hundred  kilos  oats  equal  6.87 

One  hundred  kilos  barley  equal  4.58 

One  hectilitre  wheat  equals  2.83 

One  centner,  Austria,  wheat  equals 2.05 

One  fanega,  Argentina,  wheat  equals   1.59 

One  cahiz,  Argentina,  wheat  equals  19.17 

One  candy,  Bombay,  wheat  equals 9.33 

One  candy,  Madras,  wheat  equals  8.32 

One  candy,  Myrose,  wheat  equals 9.33 

One  chetwerk,  Russian,  wheat  equals   5.92 

One  candy,  Benp^al,  wheat  equals   9.22 

One  pcod,  Russian,  wheat  equals 60 


LIQUID  MEASURE 

The  United  States  gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches  or 
.134  cubic  feet,  or  one  cubic  foot  contains  7.481  gallons. 

The  British  Imperial  gallon,  both  liquid  and  dry, 
contains  277.27  cubic  inches  or  .160  cubic  feet,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  volume  of  10  pounds  of  pure  water  at 
62  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  reduce  British  to  U.  S.  liquid 
gallons,  multiply  by  1.2.  To  convert  U.  S.  into  British 
gallons,  divide  by  1.2. 
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Countries  and  States  on  the  Pacific 


RUSSIA— SIBERIA 

Steamer  Routes 
Photographs  by  courtesy  of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Within  the  confines  of  Vladivostok  is  comprised  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is  land-locked  on 
all  sides,  has  a  clear  and  open  entrance  and  one  day 
Avill  claim  its  cwn  position  amongst  the  world's  premier 
ports.  Regular  local  services  are  offered  by  the 
steamers  of  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  and  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  to  and  from 
ports  in  Japan.  The  steamers  of  the  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha  and  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  run  regularly 
to  and  from  Tsuruga  on  the  west  coast  of  Japan,  afford- 
ing through  that  part  cf  direct  and  rapid  connection 
with  all  cities  in  the  Japanese  Empire.  The  Russian 
Volunteer  Fleet  sends  a  special  mail  steamer  every 
week  to  Shanghai,  via  Nagasaki,  and  a  regular  cargo 
steamer  every  week  to  eastern  Japanese  ports  through 
the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
maintains  constant  communication  between  Vladivostok 
and  Chosen  ports,  this  line  being  extended  through 
Chosen  to  the  Eastern  ports  of  Japan,  no  European  pas- 
sengers being  carried.  In  addition  to  the  Shanghai 
and  Tsuruga  services,  the  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet 
maintains  regular  communication  with  ports  in  Kam- 
chatka and  the  extensive  Russian  fishing  grounds  to  the 
north  of  Vladivostok.  Ocean  services  are  maintained 
from  Vladivostok  to  the  Black  Sea  by  steamers  of  the 


Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  but  the  war  caused  this  service 
to  be  suspended.  These  steamers  also  run  to  Victoria 
and  Vancouver,  but  not  with  any  great  regularity.  The 
mail  service  via  Tsuruga  and  Shanghai  already  referred 
to  affords  passengers  every  facility  for  reaching  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  as  also  does  the  Trans-Siberian  R. 
R.,  Vladivostok  being  the  Siberian  terminus  of  this 
line. 

United  States  Consulates  at:  Moskow,  Odessa,  Petro- 
grad.  Helsingfors  (Finland),  Riga,  Libau,  Tiflis,  Vladi- 
vostok, Warsaw. 


BY  A.  C.  BLACKALL 

In  dealing  with  Siberia  and  the  wonderful  prospects 
and  opportunities  she  presents  for  practically  unlimited 
trade  with  these  shores,  chiefly  between  American 
Pacific  Coast  ports  and  Vladivostok,  I  have  used  many 
sources  for  compiling  my  data.  While  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  touch  upon  Siberia,  her  mines,  fishing,  railways, 
markets,  timber,  general  resources  and  developments, 
special  attention  will  be  paid  to  Vladivostok,  it  being 
the  chief  port  for  both  imports  and  exports. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  what  Siberia  is  today  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years  and  realize 
her  then  position  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  I 
shall  refer  to  reports  from  the  earliest  days  of  this 
century.  Since  the  greater  always  contains  the  less, 
in  order  to  visualize  Siberia  as  a  part,  it  may  be  en- 
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lightening  to  give  a  very  brief  resume  of  the  enormous 
import  and  export  trade  figures  of  Russia  as  a  whole. 

Trade  in  1900. 

In  1900  Russia's  total  exports  amounted  to  716,418,- 
000  roubles  and  her  imports  to  626,375,000  roubles. 
Germany  ranking  as  her  best  customer  on  both  sides  of 
the  ledger  and  Great  Britain  coming  second.  By  1913 
her  exports  had  risen  to  1,520,135,000  roubles  and  her 
imports  to  1,374,033,000  roubles,  Germany  taking  nearly 
32  per  cent  of  her  exports  and  supplying  over  53j^ 
per  cent  of  her  imports,  having  risen  from  26  per  cent 
of  exports  and  34  per  cent  of  imports,  while  Great 
Britain's  percentages  fell  from  20  per  cent  to  18  per 
cent  in  exports  and  from  20  per  cent  to  14  per  cent 
in  imports.  In  1900  the  total  American  imports  from 
Russia  were  $7,246,980  and  in  1913  $29,320,157,  while 
exports  for  the  same  year  were  $10,488,419  and  $26,- 
465,214   respectively. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States  approximated  $1,000,- 
CKX),000,  or  nearly  double  the  figures  of  the  fifty  years 
preceding  this  period.  This  enormous  increase  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  shipments  of  munitions,  rail- 
way material,  barbed  wire,  machinery,  automobiles  and 
metals,  copper  being  by  far  the  largest  of  these.  Dur- 
ing 1915  $23,000,000  worth  of  American  imports  went 
through  Vladivostok  but  rose  to  $314,000,000.00  in  1916. 

The  war  practically  opened  up  direct  communication 
with  Vladivostok  and  that  this  route  will  be  maintained 
after  peace  is  formally  declared  goes  without  saying. 

The  Recueil  Consulaire  of  Brussels  late  in  1899  is- 
sued a  report  on  Vladivostok  from  which  the  following 
items  are  taken: 

Description    of    Vladivostok. 

"The  port  of  Vladivostok,  most  commodious  and  pFc- 
turcsque,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  Mouravieff 
Amoursky,  in  a  beautiful  bay.  called  from  its  shape 
'Horn  of  Gold.'  This  bay  is  sheltered  from  the  winds, 
by  high  mountains,  and  hundreds  of  ships  can  be  re- 
ceived at  a  time  in  its  deep  waters.  The  location  of 
the  town  is  fine,  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  built 
being  terraced  back  upon  the  mountain  sides,  which 
adds  to  its  apparent  size.  In  reality,  there  are  only 
a  couple  of  thousand  buildings,  three-fourths  of  which 
are  wood.  Vladivostok  is  situated  2j/2  degrees  farther 
south  than  Venice,  and  only  three-fourths  of  a  degree 


north  of  Florence  or  Nice;  yet  its  climate,  like  that 
of  Vasa  or  Archangel,  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  In  summer  the  heat  is  at  times  almost  tropi- 
cal, accompanied  by  moisture.  The  fogs  and  the  south- 
west winds  begin  in  May  and  last  until  the  end  of  July. 
The  winter,  commencing  in  December,  lasts  until  April 
or  May.  The  air  is  then  very  dry,  and  the  prevailing 
winds  are  from  the  northwest. 

"The  environs  of  the  town  are  cut  in  every  direction 
by  superb  military  roads  joining  the  different  forts  and 
batteries.  Besides  the  20,000  military,  the  town  has 
about  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  European 
and  15,000  Chinese,  merchants  and  workmen.  The 
Chinese  population  fluctuates,  thousands  of  coolies 
coming  for  the  season  and  returning  to  China  via  Che- 
foo  at  the  end  of  autumn.  The  system  of  sewers,  water- 
works, street  cleaning  and  lighting  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive character.  The  town  has  two  banks  (the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Russo-Chinese),  two  theatres  (one  of 
stone),  two  libraries,  large  military  and  public  hospitals, 
four  clubs,  and  five  or  six  hotels. 

Permanent   Connection   With   the   Sea. 

"The  powerful  ice-breaking  boats,  belonging  to  the 
Government,  maintain  permanent  communication  be- 
tween Vladivostok  and  the  sea;  so  that  one  may  say 
that  navigation  is  open  all  the  year.  It  is,  however* 
limited  in  winter  to  boats  of  the  volunteer  fleet,  one 
boat  per  month  running.  The  greater  part  of  eastern 
Siberia  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Manchuria  will  be 
for  some  years  without  railways,  and  Vladivostok  will 
remain  their  outlet. 

"The  value  of  the  commerce  of  importation  of  Vladi- 
vostok is  estimated  at  about  $14,475,000.  Grain,  live 
animals  and  tobacco  are  imported  by  land  from  Man- 
churia and  Korea  (Chosen)  to  the  value  of  $772,000 
annually.  The  yearly  exports,  which  include  manu- 
factured articles,  shoes,  skins  and  colonial  products 
amounting  to  $1,544,000. 

"Thirty-one  miles  from  Vladivostok  and  nine  miles 
from  the  railway  of  Oussouri  is  situated  the  coal  mine 
of  Nadeshdiflskaja,  about  six  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  coal  is  of  good  quality.  The  navy  expects  to  use 
it.  Nearer  Vladivostok,  only  2^  miles  from  the  rail- 
way, are  found  beds  of  soft  coal,  nearly  eight  square 
miles  in  extent.  These  mines  contain  different  kinds 
of  good  coal,  superior  in  quality  to  the  Japanese  coal. 
There  have  also  been  found  deposits  of  iron,  argen- 
iis,  lead,  copper  and  gold. 
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"There  are  four  other  towns  in  this  region — Nicolsk, 
Khabarovsk,  Blagoveshensk  and  the  port  of  Nicho- 
laevsk. 

**The  little  town  of  Nicolsk  situated  about  62  miles 
from  Vladivostok  in  the  line  of  the  Oussouri  railway, 
will  be  the  starting  point  for  the  Elastern  Chinese  rail- 
way. It  has  more  than  4,000  inhabitants  and  a  very 
considerable  commerce  with  Manchuria.  Khabarovsk, 
15,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
country.  It  is  located  at  the  terminus  ri  the  Oussouri 
railway  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Oussouri." 

Wonderful  Results  from  Farming 

A  member  of  the  Russian  section,  M.  Emile  du 
Marais,  of  the  French  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
in  1900  stated  "that  200,000  farmers  arrive  in  Siberia 
annually,  the  Government  providing  them  with  free 
transport  and  giving  each  family  the  free  use  of  15 
hectars  (37J/2  acres)  of  land  for  a  stated  time.  The 
population  is  now  8,000,000.  Making  a  computation 
upon  the  basis  of  the  population  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
Siberia  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of 
80,000,000. 

"The  annual  production  of  cereals  in  Siberia  is  20,- 
000,000  metric  quintals  (2,000,000  tons),  of  which 
6,000,000  to  8,000,000  quintals  (600,000  to  800,000  tons) 
are  exported.  The  country  c^n  produce  10,000,(XX)  tons 
annually,  from  4,000,(XX)  to  5,000,000  tons  of  which  are 
subject  to  exportation.  Siberia  now  exports  butter  to 
Denmark.  It  is  estimated  that  she  can  export  annuallv 
80,000,(JbO  francs  ($16,000,000)  worth  of  butter,  wool, 
leather,  dried  and  preserved  meat;  and  fish  and  tallow 
may  figure  conspicuously  in  her  efforts  in  the  near 
future. 

Forest  Preservation. 

"A  movement  is  now  in  progress  in  the  direction 
of  forest  preservation,  the  destruction  having  caused  a 
scarcity  of  furs,  blue  fox  and  zibelines.  Siberia  pro- 
duces one-tenth  of  the  world's  yield  of  gold,  and  but 
few  of  the  mines  have  been  worked  on  account  of  the 
climate.  The  immense  coal  deposits  have  hardly  been 
touched.  One  mine  with  six  beds  contains  as  much  coal 
as  all  the  deposits  in  England.  The  lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  alone  had  prevented  it  from  being 
worked.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  from  an  economic 
and  political  standpoint,  is  the  greatest  work  of  this 
century.  It  now  touches  the  Amur,  and  in  three  years 
it  will  reach  Port  Arthur,  making  the  distance  but  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  days  from  Moscow  to  Peking. 

"There  is  annually  an  excess  of  1,500,(XX)  births  over 
deaths  in  Russia,  and  Siberia  is  an  outlet  for  this  over- 
flow. The  black  lands  of  Siberia  form  an  area  of  no  less 
than  50,000,000  hectars  (123,500,000  acres),  but  high 
freight  rates  are  an  obstacle  to  the  arrival  of  their 
cereal  products  in  France." 
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Mining. 

In  1900  Baron  de  Batz  published  a  book  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

"In  the  mining  districts  of  Tomsk,  Tobolsk.  Arkmo- 
linsk,  Semipalatinsk  and  Semirechensk  gold  is  to  be  met 
with  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Ob.  Now  diggings  are  con- 
fined to  the  affluents  of  Lake  Zaissan  and  the  Narim 
and  Black  Irkutsk  rivers  and  to  the  affluents  of  Lake 
Esseh-Kone  and  Balikash  and  the  Kopalsk.  In  the 
Arkmolinsk  operations  are  centered  in  the  locality  of 
Kotchetavski.  ' 

"In  the  Maritime  Province  there  is  one  group  of  con- 
cessions in  the  basin  of  the  Amur  and  another  in  the 
island  of  Askold.  Here  the  sea  bed,  which  consists  of 
auriferous  sand,  is  worked  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
Among  the  affluents  of  the  Amur,  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  gold  production,  the  River  Amgoun 
and  the  Tumen  must  be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  Semi, 
the  Nemilen,  et  cetera. 

"The  gold  workings  of  the  Amur  constitute  four 
groups,  distributed  for  the  most  part  over  the  left 
tributaries  of  the  Amur  river. 

"In  West  Transbaikalia  diggings  are  confined  to  the 
affluents  of  the  Chikoi,  a  tributary  of  the  Selenga,  which 
empties  into  the  Baikal,  a  tributary  of  the  Yenisei. 

"The  Lena  mining  district  comprises  the  region 
traversed  by  the  lesser  hills  of  the  Yabloni  mountains. 

"The  virgin  forest  zone  in  Siberia,  which  abounds  in 
bogs  and  swamps,  impenetrable  except  in  winter,  when 
the  ground  is  frozen,  has  a  series  of  river  and  torrent 
systems,  which  may  for  purposes  of  general  classifica- 
tion be  called  (a)  the  Podkamennaya-Toungounska 
system,  (b)  the  (jreat  Pit  system,  and  (c)  the  system 
of  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries.  The  Great  Pit  forms 
the  boundary  between   the   north   and   south   districts. 

"In  the  Lena  district  the  gravel  is  very  poor  and 
difficult  to  work.  The  district  of  Baruginsk  is  the 
poorest  locality  within  this  jurisdiction,  although  at 
one  time  it  occupied  the  foremost  position  in  Siberia 
as  a  gold-producing  district. 

"In  the  district  of  the  Altais  gold  is  worked  on  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ob.  The  placers  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tom  are  worked  by  the  companies  of  Petrograd.  The 
right  bank  is  free,  and  diggings  are  to  be  found  on  the 
River  Tom,  Alkan  Choulichman,  Upper  Katoun  Bonsh- 
tarma,  et  cetera. 

"From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aurifer- 
ous area  extends  over  the  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge 
which  rising  from  the  steppes  of  Turkestan  and  dying 
away  as  it  skirts  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  traverses  obliquely 
the  Asiatic  continent  from  southwest  to  northeast. 
From  the  meridian  of  Tobolsk  to  the  Pacific  the  range 
is  about  4,300  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
nearly  400  miles  and  an  area  of  over  1,000,000  square 
miles.  This  country  has  only  been  superficially  pros- 
pected, because  roads  are  lacking  and  it  is  impossible 
to  penetrate  these  primeval  Siberian  forests  in  summer; 
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and  to  prospect  in  winter,  when  every  outcrop  and 
surface  indication  is  buried  beneath  the  snow,  it  is 
not  an  inviting  or  profitable  undertaking. 

**The  work  of  Government  exploration  in  the  eastern 
portion  has  not  proceeded  beyond  the  sixty-second 
degree  of  latitude,  although  the  existence  of  a  very  rich 
auriferous  vein  is  known  in  the  mountains  between  the 
Lena  and  Ayan. 

The  GknesU  of  Siberian  Placers. 

"The  Siberian  placers  are  situated  on  the  north 
and  northeast  of  the  great  mountainous  plateau  des- 
cribed. 

"This  vast  plain,  intersected  by  important  rivers — 
the  Wenga,  Angara,  Yenisei  (nearly  3,000  miles  long), 
the  Ob  Cover  2,600  miles),  the  Lena  (more  than  2,000 
miles),  and  the  Amur  (2,6(X)  miles)— still  shows  traces 
of  great  glacial  activity.  The  origin  of  the  Siberian 
placers,  judging  from  researches  made  in  other  parts  of 
the  world — the  United  States,  Australia,  Europe — may 
be  accounted  for  as  follows: 

"The  Silurian  or  Devonian  mud,  on  account  of  the 
auriferous  pyrites  it  contains,  most  competent  geolo- 
gists agree  in  regarding  as  the  almost  universal  source 
of  gold.  This  was  upturned  at  the  period  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Asiatic  ridge,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
fissured  and  broken.  The  fissures,  filled  with  quartz 
and  pyrites  torn  from  the  schist  by  the  action  of  the 
waters,  became  the  veins  already  found.  Subsequently 
the  powerful  action  of  the  glacial  period  gave  rise  to 
the  placers  which  are  now  being  worked. 

"If  this  theory  of  the  formation  of  auriferous  alluvia, 
which  has  been  verified  in  the  other  great  gold-pro- 
ducing countries,  proves  true  of  Siberia,  also  then  it 
is  to  the  south  of  the  localities  at  present  worked  that 
a  systematic  search  for  the  primitive  strata  ought  to 
be  carried  out. 

"It  is  already  known  that  the  Altais  contain  veins  of 
lead,  silver  and  copper;  numerous  specimens  of  all 
kinds  of  minerals  have  been  brought  from  that  region 
.  by  hunters  and  foresters.  It  is  in  these  hills,  with  their 
westerly  continuations,  and  in  the  mountainous  mass 
that  strikes  out  from  Manchuria  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  that  the  wealth  of  Siberia  must  be  sought. 

"The  chain  of  the  Khingan,  'Mountain  of  Geld,'  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  it  doubtless  is  from 
these  hills  and  their  spurs  that  the  gold  in  the  placers  of 
the  Ussuri  and  the  Amur  (lower  portion)  was  brought. 

"The  same  reasoning  holds  good  for  the  hills  border- 
ing on  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

"In  addition  to  native  gold,  frequently  found  in  nug- 
gets, iron  pyrites,  often  in  the  form  of  mispickel,  and  all 
the  products  of  its  decomposition,  such  as  magnetic 
oxide,  limonite.  et  cetera,  are  met  with  in  the  Siberian 
gravels. 

"Copper  is  found,  sometimes  native,  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  copper  pyrites;  lead  has  been  discovered  as 
sulphate,  carbonate,   phosphate   or   sulphuret. 


**  Native  bismuth  has  been  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
North  Yenisei  and  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Altai. 

"Among  hard  stones,  garnets,  rutile,  tourmaline,  zir- 
con, peroxide  of  tin,  et  cetera,  are  found. 

"The  organic  remains  are  most  generally  those  of  the 
mammoth.  In  1840  it  was  calculated  that  more  than 
two  thousand  of  these  animals  were  found;  some  with 
portions  of  their  bodies  still  soft  were  discovered  in  the 
frozen  clays  of  the  far  north.  The  woolly  rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros  tichorinus)  is  also  frequently  met  with. 

"The  state  of  preservation  of  these  mammoths — 
animals  which  required  abundant  vegetation — indicates 
in  a  striking  fashion  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Glacial 
period  must  have  enveloped  the  vast  plains  of  Siberia. 

History  of  Working. 

"Human  remains  have  also  been  found — a  skull  at 
a  depth  of  ten  feet  in  the  Chtogolev  mine  in  1860; 
ancient  hearths;  also  a  stone  slab  with  inscriptions  in 
a  mine  in  the  basin  of  the  Kigas, 

"A  feature  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Siberian  placers, 
especially  those  in  the  district  of  Lena,  Zeya,  et  cetera, 
is  that  the  soil  remains  perpetually  frostbound  or  thaws 
only  slightly  in  the  summer  time.  Near  the  sources 
of  rivers  places  are  found  not  frozen;  these  are  said  to 
be  caused  by  warm  or  tepid  springs  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

"The  working  of  Siberia  gold  mines  dates  only  to 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  which  period 
the  first  auriferous  veins  were  discovered  in  the  Urals 
and  in  the  Government  of  Archangel.  Gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Ural  mountains  in  1774.  Several  veins 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Beregofka  were 
worked  with  varying  success  from  1800.  In  1895  the 
output  was  19.46  poods  (703  pounds).  In  the  Southern 
Urals  the  first  gold  reef  was  discovered  in  1799.  The 
Kothkar  reef  yielded  in  1894  about  85  poods  (3,069 
pounds). 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  period  1870-1879  reefs  were 
discovered  in  the  government  of  Yenisei  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Transbaikalia.  In  1894-95  gold-bearing  strata 
were  found  in  the  district  of  Marunsk  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Tomsk. 

"In  1866  the  Amur  province  was  opened  to  private 
trade;  two  years  later  mining  was  begun  on  the  con- 
cessions belonging  to  the  Upper  Amur  Mining  Com- 
pany, in  the  basin  of  the  Djahnda.  At  the  same  period 
explorations  were  set  on  foot  in  the  Maritime  province, 
and  in  1871  the  first  gold  was  taken  from  mines  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Yetukof,  in  the  basin  of  Amgoun.  During 
the  season  of  1897  the  Amgoun  Mining  Company 
treated  10,834  cubic  sagens  of  gravel,  from  which  55 
poods  of  gold  were  extracted,  giving  an  average  of  7,825 
grams  to  a  cubic  meter.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Amur 
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Mining  Company  took  out  of  their  placers  20^  poods 
(734  pounds)  showing  an  average  of  more  than  17.06 
grams  to  a  cubic  meter." 
Commercial  Agent  Greener  of  Vladivostok  states: 
**In  1896  the  Government  dispatched  to  the  shores  of 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  an  expedition  which,  according  to 
the  latest  news,  has  found  rich  alluvial  drifts.  There 
have  recently  arrived  at  this  port  direct  from  the  United 
States  six  practical  American  miners  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank.  They  are  sup- 
plied with  modern  machinery,  are  men  of  experience, 
and  go  to  Yumen,  where  rich  discoveries  are  reported. 
They  are  the  original  'Forty-niners'  of  the  'new  Cali- 
fornia,' and  it  is  reported  that  they  will  give  new  im- 
petus to  mining  in  the  Maritime  province.  In  conversa- 
tion with  one  of  them,  who  last  year  prospected  in  the 
Yukon,  Alaska,  the  idea  was  emjihasized  that  the  whole 
region  about  Anadirski  and  the  extreme  eastern  range 
of  the  Stanavoi  mountains  near  Bering  straits,  would 
prove  as  rich  as  the  Cape  Nome  region,  since  it  was 
of  analogous  formation." 

In  1901  the  Scientific  American  published  an  article 
on  the  future  possibilities  of  Siberia,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing appeared: 

A  New  Factor. 

**The  world  has  now  to  deal  with  a  new  factor.  Ten 
years  ago  the  name  Siberia  called  up  only  a  picture  of 
wastes  of  snow  and  ice,  boundless  steppes  and  coast 
white  with  icebergs,  but  today  the  same  Siberia  is  a 
land  filled  with  thriving  villages  of  peasant  farms,  pro- 
ducing grain  and  vegetables.  The  railway  has  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  the  bars  between  the  world 
and  Siberia.  The  vast  country  is  now  beginning  to 
show  its  resources  of  gold,  iron,  copper,  manganese, 
mercury,  platinum  and  coal,  the  yearly  output  of  which 
at  present  is  but  a  favorable  index  of  what  it  will  be 
when  the  deposits  are  developed.  In  the  past  three 
years  several  American  mining  engineers  have  traversed 
various  parts  of  Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  and  they 
testify  that  the  lack  of  exploitation  of  such  evident 
mineral  wealth  as  is  found  here  is  unparalleled  in  other 
parts  of  the  civilized  world. 

**Of  this,  gold  is  by  far  the  most  important  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  is  the  least  developed  product,  being 
approximately  $25,000,000  a  year,  thus  placing  Russia 
fifth  among  the  gold-producing  countries.  It  is  almost 
entirely  placer  gold,  and  the  quartz  veins  and  original 
deposits  of  gold,  though  exposed  to  view  in  many 
places,  both  in  the  Ural  mountains  and  in  Siberia,  have 
been  hitherto  unworked  in  any  but  the  most  inefficient 
manner. 

Antiquated   Methods. 

"Furthermore,  antiquated  and  expensive  methods  are 
in  use  by  even  the  largest  companies  for  working  the 
placer  deposits.  These  methods  have  undergone  no 
iniprovements  duringthe  last  fifty  years.  At  numerous 
mines  in  Siberia  2,000  men  and  500  horses  are  used 
on  a  single  property  to  produce  gold  not  exceeding 
$2^000,000  per  annum;  and  in  some  of  the  platinum 
mines  of  the  Urals  the  above-mentioned  quota  of  men 
and  horses  is  employed  for  an  output  not  exceeding 
$800,000.  The  properties  may  be  easily  worked  with 
the  employment  of  dredges  and  mineral  excavaters,  and 
even  the  auriferous  gravel  could  be  advantageously  car- 
ried to  the  washing  machines  by  wire  rope  gravity  con- 
veyors. The  gold  output  of  the  Russian  empire  could 
be  increased  to  three  times  its  present  amount  by  the 
use  of  modern  mining  machinery.  Of  the  quartz 
deposits  in  Siberia  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  en- 
tirely undeveloped.  There  are  probably  today  not  over 
a  dozen  stamp  mills  operating  in  the  whole  country, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  over  150  stamps  are  in  use.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  operations  frequently  pay 
large  profits.  Deep  mining  is  unknown.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  a  single  shaft  within  the  limits  of  the 
Russian  empire  which  has  penetrated  to  a  depth  greater 
than  700  feet. 


Few  Mountain  Obstructions. 

"The  difficulties  of  transporting  machinery  to  the 
deposits  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  Of 
high  mountains  such  as  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, Siberia  has  practically  none.  The  interior  is  pene- 
trated by  a  network  of  vast  waterways,  rendering  in- 
land transportation  easy  and  cheap.  Heavy  freight  can 
be  laid  down  in  Central  Siberia  at  the  majority  of  the 
mines,  the  freight  not  exceeding  $40  a  ton  from  New 
York,  and  if  water  transportation  is  made  use  of  this 
price  may  be  reduced  nearly  one-half.  The  freight 
loaded  at  Hull,  England,  is  transported  via  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  river,  where,  after 
being  reloaded  to  steamers  of  lighter  draft,  it  is  shipped 
direct  to  the  crossing  point  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. From  San  Francisco  to  East  Siberia  it  is  a 
matter  of  water  transportation  entirely.  Regular  stea- 
mer lines  furnish  excellent  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers, and  it  is  now  possible  to  go  from  New  York 
via  Berlin,  Moscow  and  Irkutsk  to  Vladivostok  on  the 
Pacific  in  twenty-five  days.  A  railway  which  shall  con- 
nect Asia  and  Siberia  at  the  Bering  strait  will  probably 
be  built  in  the  near  future;  notwithstanding  the  terrific 
cold  of  winter  it  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  build  as  it 
was  to  construct  the  line  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon 
Railway. 

Labor  Rates  Low. 

"llie  prices  paid  for  labor  in  Russia  and  Siberia  are 
exceedingly  low,  varying  from  15  cents  to  $1.50  per  day, 
the  laborers  feeding  themselves  out  of  their  earnings. 
This  large  range  in  the  price  of  labor,  depends  greatly 
on  the  locality  and  whether  food  is  plentiful  or  not. 
In  Central  Siberia  men  can  be  contracted  for  by  the 
year  at  $15  per  month;  the  workmen  are  of  the  peasant 
class.  It  is  not  thought  that  laborers  in  Siberia  will 
at  once  alter  their  methods,  but  this  will  come  in  time. 

"The  mining  laws  of  Russia  allow  the  taking  up  of 
mining  claims  by  Russians  or  foreigners  but  there  are 
severe  restrictions.  The  claims  consist  of  200  acres  of 
land,  generally  surveyed  at  the  locator's  option, 

"Cities  of  10,000  to  50,000  inhabitants  are  now 
numerous  in  Siberia.  Hotels  with  comfortable  rooms, 
restaurants  which  may  be  said  in  many  cases  to  be 
truly  palatial,  with  electric  lights  and  telephone  con- 
nections, are  not  difficult  to  find,  says  Consul  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Moscow.  Anyone  can  traverse  Siberia  in 
great  luxury  in  superb  trains  supplied  with  bath,  piano, 
dining  saloon,  drawing  room,  easy  chairs,  observation 
cars,  et  cetera,  the  whole  being  lighted  by  electricity. 
The  cost  of  the  journey  from  MoscoNv  to  Irkutsk,  3,200 
miles,  including  sleeping  car,  is  only  $44.  Siberia  is 
practically  unknown  to  most  Russians,  and  they  have 
an  idea  that  furs  are  always  necessary  on  account  of  the 
intense  cold.  Actual  experience  in  the  city  of  Kras- 
noyarsk shows  that  the  thermometer  reaches  110  de- 
grees for  days  together  in  the  month  of  August,  and 
any  clothes  but  those  made  of  silk  and  linen  were  abso- 
lutely unendurable.  To  those  who  wish  an  unhack- 
neyed trip,  Siberia  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity." 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  commenced  in  1891 
at  Vladivostok  and  November  7,  1901,  through  railway . 
communication  was  established  between  this  city  and 
European  Russia,  thus  uniting  the  South  Ural  steppes 
of  European  Russia  by  means  of  the  Samara  Orenburg 
Railway,  which  was  originally  opened  in  1877.  Thus 
access  was  given  to  one  of  the  richest  granaries  of 
the  world,  as  the  steppes  are  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  extends  from  Tchelia- 
binsk  to  Vladivostok,  a  distance  of  4,125  miles,  and  to 
Petrograd,  which  is  6,777  miles  from  the  same  city. 
For  1,072  miles  it  passes  through  Chinese  territory  in 
the  provinces  of  Hoi-Lung-Kiang  and  Kirin,  which 
are  the  most  northerly  provinces  of  Manchuria.  In 
this  section  the  line  is  operated  by  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  which  is  nominally  a  Chino-Russian  corpora- 
tion. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1903  the  cost  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  amounted  to  $172,525,000.    For  economical  rea- 
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sons  the  line  was  run  straight  as  far  as  practicable 
thus  leaving  important  cities  miles  away  from  the  rail- 
way stations.  For  instance  Tomsk  is  forty-five  miles 
away,  while  Tcheliabinsk,  Kingan  and  Omsk,  all  im- 
portant cities,  are  all  from  one  to  six  miles  off  the  line, 
and  the  Irkutsk  depot  is  separated  from  the  city  bearing 
that  name  by  the  Angara  river,  which  is  of  considerable 
width. 

Few  Engineering  Difficulties. 

By  these  means  few  engineering  difRculties  were  en- 
countered, the  principal  being  bridges  spanning  large 
rivers  such  as  the  Irtish,  Obi  and  Yenisei  and  the 
tunneling  around  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Baikal, 
which  with  one  other  exception  comprises  the  whole 
system  of  tunnels  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
line. 

After  the  Russo-Japanese  war  traffic  greatly  increased 
on  the  line,  rendering  it  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
highways  of  the  world.  Prior  to  the  great  European 
war  through  bookings  might  be  made  along  all  points 
in  the  Far  East  and  tickets  were  procurable  at  all  the 
chief  European  and  United  States  cities. 

The  time  occupied  on  the  run  from  Vladivostok  to 
Moscow  is  eleven  days,  Vladivostok  to  Irkutsk  taking 
four  and  a  half  days,  while  Irkutsk  to  Moscow  is  ac- 
complished in  six  and  a  half.  From  Vladivostok  to 
Harbin  takfcs  a  day  and  a  half,  and  even  Peking  can 
be  reached  from  the  great  European  capitals  by  rail  in 
eighteen  to  nineteen  days.  The  government  used  to 
run,  twice  a  week,  the  Trans-Siberian  express,  and  an 
international  train  de  luxe  was  also  run  weekly,  which 
although  more  expensive  afforded  far  greater  comforts 
and  conveniences,  albeit  at  greater  cost.  The  figures 
for  1906  show  1,841,000  passengers  and  259,200  tons  of 
freight  were  carried,  the  gross  receipts  being  $18,838,000. 
These  figures  showed  an  increase  of  276,000  passengers, 
17,600  tons  of  freight  and  $4,166,000  over  1905.    There  is 


good  reason  to  believe  that  these  figures  were  greatly 
exceeded  each  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War,  and  the  latest  available,  which  were  published  in 
1913,  are  given  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

Sections  Important. 

Between  Taiga  and  Tomsk,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles,  connecting  the  latter  city  with  the  main  line, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  sections.  Another  sec- 
tion connects  Karamskaia  to  Stretensk  on  the  River 
Shilka,  which  has  been  since  continued  along  the  Amur 
to  Kharbarovsk,  thus  giving  Russia  a  Trans-Asiatic 
railway  entirely  on  her  own  soil.  Another  important 
line  is  from  Nikolskoe  to  Khabarovsk  in  the  Maritime 
province,  which  is  474  miles  in  length  and  is  of  great 
commercial  value,  passenger  and  freight  traffic  almost 
doubling  in  1906  the  figures  of  the  preceding  year,  while 
thfe  revenue  was  more  than  two  and  a  half,  times  as 
much.  Much  greater  increases  have  been  made  yearly 
since.  At  Nikolskoe  this  line  connects  with  the  Trans- 
Siberian  but  passengers  are  not  allowed  to  change  cars 
there,  as  all  trains  start  from  Vladivostok.  This  line 
is  usually  called  the  Ussurian  line  on  account  of  passing 
near  the  Ussuri  river. 

The  following  article,  referring  to  Russian  migration, 
appeared  in  the  Japan  Advertiser,  published  in  Yoko- 
hama, Japan,  October  1,  1908: 

Great  New  Nation. 

A  great  new  nation  is  forming  in  Siberia.  One  of 
the  greatest  migrations  in  history  has  been  proceeding 
so  quietly  that  the  world  generally  has  not  noticed  the 
movement.  During  the  past  twelve  months  over  500,000 
Russians  have  gone  to  Siberia,  or  equal  to  half  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  the  United  States  received  during 
that  period  from  the  whole  world.  Prince  Vassiltchi- 
koff,  minister  of  agriculture,  has  furnished  the  Douma 
with  the  following  figures  of  the  emigration  across  the 
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Ural  mountains:  For  several  years  before  1906  it  was 
60,000  annually;  in  1906  it  was  180,000;  in  1907  it  was 
400,000  in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  it  was 
420,000,  comprising  70,000  families.  The  accounts  of 
Siberia  brought  home  by  the  soldiers  returning  from 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  impressed  the  poverty-stricken 
moujiks  with  glowing  ideas  of  Siberia's  wealth.  The 
emigrants  seldom  go  singly  or  even  in  families,  but 
gather  in  colonies  for  the  exodus. 

On  Chinese  Territory. 

At  Manchuria,  4,326  miles  from  Moscow,  the  train 
enters  Chinese  territory.  There  is  fine  rolling  land  on 
each  side  of  the  line,  with  scarcely  a  living  being  to 
be  seen  except  the  railway  employees  and  gendarmes 
at  the  railway  station.  Every  few  miles  along  the  line 
are  guardhouses  in  front  of  which  stands  a  Russian 
soldier  at  attention.  Occasional  bands  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  seen,  the  shepherds  being  mounted  on  small 
ragged  ponies  not  much  larger  than  a  prize  St.  Bernard 
dog.  From  this  point  east  all  of  the  common  labor 
is  supplied  by  the  Chinese,  the  foremen  being  Russians. 

Approaching  Harbin,  5,220  miles  from  Moscow,  some 
cultivation  is  noted,  but  of  no  considerable  extent.  At 
this  point  passengers  with  Chinese  destinations  leave 
the  train.  Vladivostok,  now  the  principal  Russian  i)ort 
on  their  east  coast,  is  reached  the  following  morning. 

Agriculture  Practically  Untouched. 

Harbin,  the  principal  city  of  Northern  Manchuria, 
is  the  junction  point  of  the  Russian  Southern  Railway 
line,  running  on  through  to  China,  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian.  To  the  present  all  of  this  immense  territory 
is  comparatively  untouched  as  regards  agriculture.  Its 
great  possibilities  are  shown  by  the  20,000,000-bushel 
wheat  crop  grown  in  1908,  and  yet  one  can  not  see  from 
the  railroad  a  single  acre  that  has  been  plowed.  Near 
the  cities  and  large  towns  the  Chinese,  who  are  high 
class  gardeners,  have  small  patches  devoted  entirely  to 
vegetables,  but  aside  from  these  only  the  virgin  steppes 
and  forests  are  in  sight. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  in  a  position  to 
know  that  this  country,  so  highly  favored  by  nature,  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  development  along  modern  lines. 
This  development  will  not  take  place  with  a  rush,  but 
will  be  of  a  slow  and  sure  growth. 

At  Mukden  there  is  a  large  agricultural  college  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Chinese  gentleman  educated  in  the 
United  States,  who  is  instilling^  in  the  minds  of  the 
younger  generation  the  possibilities  in  scientific  farm- 
ing. 

From  the  Baikal  at  Irkutsk  to  Moscow  is  3,400  miles, 
and  including  the  two  terminals,  there  are  five  cities  on 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  They  are  Irkutsk,  Omsk, 
1,554  miles  west;  Tcheliabinsk,  493  miles  farther  west; 
Samara,  728  miles  east  of  Moscow,  and  the  latter  city. 

Irkutsk  is  much  the  least  important  of  the  cities 
mentioned. 


Kansas  City  of  Siberia. 

Omsk  is  the  best  point  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  road.  It  may  well  be  called  the  Kansas 
City  of  Siberia.  As  is  the  case  with  most  Russian 
cities,  the  railroad  station  is  nearly  three  miles  from 
the  city  proper.  The  main  street  has  severals  blocks  of 
fine  buildings  erected  mostly  by  Moscow  merchants  for 
the  homes  of  their  branch  establishments.  The  territory 
adjacent  to  and  for  which  Omsk  makes  a  fine  central 
business  point,  is  ideal  farming  land.  For  150  miles 
north  of  the  line  of  the  railroad  and  hundreds  of  miles 
to  the  south  and  southeast,  stretching  away  down  to 
the  Chinese  frontier,  are  millions  of  acres  which  only 
need  a  modicum  of  working  to  produce  wonderful 
crops.  Following  Kansas  City's  example,  Omsk  is  be- 
coming the  distributing  point  for  this  immense  ter- 
ritory, and  it  sounds  almost  like  a  fairy  tale  when  one 
is  told  the  money  values  of  the  implements  already 
being  sold  from  there.  When  one  considers  the  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future  it  is  amazing. 

Duplicating  The  Line. 

In  1911  the  Russian  government  commenced  great 
improvements  to  the  line  with  the  idea  of  duplicating 
the  approaches  in  both  European  Russia  and  the  East. 
It  was  anticipated  that  this  work  would  be  completed 
during  1915.  Ab  initio  the  cost  to  the  government 
would  exceed  $1,000,000,000,  which  vast  sum  provided 
for  a  complete  double  track  svstem  with  double  ap- 
proaches from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  6,844  miles.  By  the  construction  of  the  Amur 
line  of  1,344  miles  at  a  cost  of  over  $149,000,000,  the 
entire  system  runs  on  Russian  territory,  eliminating  the 
previouly  existing  Chinese  Eastern  line. 

Up  to  1907  the  outlay  on  the  Siberian  and  Man- 
churian  railways  was  $422,412,000.  The  exploitation 
losses  brought  up  the  cost  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000,  or 
about  $146,827  per  mile,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
one-half  the  line  was  run  on  flat  country  and  practically 
no  land  compensation  was  paid. 

The  latest  figures  for  traffic,  published  in  1913  for 
the  year  1910,  were:  142,600,000  passengers,  an  increase 
of  13,800,000  over  1909,  and  22,600,000  over  1908. 

Luggage  and  goods,  2,259,000  tons,  exceeding  the 
two  previous  years  by  8.98  and  14.96  per  cent  respec- 
tively, while  slow  freight  carried  144,246,600  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  5  and  11-12  per  cent  respectively. 

Revenue  amounted  to  $342,226,395  and  was  greater  by 
$20,666,291  than  that  of  1909  and  $40,410,852  than  that  of 
1908. 

General  Expense. 

General  expenses  at  $250,970,360  were  less  by  over 
$6,000,000  than  in  1909  and  $15,000,000  than  in  1908. 

In  1908  Asiatic  Russian  lines  showed  a  deficit  of 
nearly  $6,lX)0,0C0,  in  1909  over  $2,500,000,  but  in  1910 
a  profit  of  very  nearly  $3,000,000  was  made.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  was  561,075  and  the  salaries  paid 
amounted  to  $115,006,229. 
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AloBf  the  Waterfront  at  Irkutsk 


The  Exporters*  Encyclopaedia,  1917-18  published  the 
following: 

"While  merely  of  local  importance  as  far  as  traffic 
and  commerce  are  concerned,  Lake  Baikal  deserves 
attention  as  the  sixth  in  size  of  all  the  lakes  in  the 
world,  beinjjr  376  miles  long  and  from  20  to  70  miles 
wide.  Its  area  is  13,500  square  miles,  and  it  is  some 
1,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  greater  part  of  this 
lake  is  of  extraordinary  depth,  the  maximum  being  791 
fathom.** 

Line  Now  Complete. 

It  was  thought  that  the  Amur  railroad  would  be 
finished  in  1917.  Its  length,  with  the  branch  to  Blagl- 
veshtchensk,  will  be  1,315  miles.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  Amur  railroad  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Russian 
government  to  take  over  control  of  the  Ussuri  line  be- 
tween Khabarofsk  and  Vladivostok,  556  miles  in  length, 
which  was  leased  in  1906  to  the  Chinese  Eastern  Rail- 
road. The  total  length  of  the  government  railroad 
system  in  Siberia  will  thus  be  enlarged  by  2,229  miles, 
and  the  Department  of  Ways  and  Communications  has 
decided  to  reorganize  the  management  of  the  road  in 
accordance  with  local  conditions  and  the  expected  in- 
crease in  traffic. 

The  Russian  government  is  taking  in  hand  several 
important  undertakings  in  the  Russian  Far  East,  not- 
ably the  equipment  of  Vladivostok  Harbor,  where  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  provided  for  not  less  than 
twenty-five  ocean-going  vessels.  A  complete  project  to 
equip  the  port  with  cranes,  repairing  shops  and  electric 
plant  has  been  formulated,  and  also  to  provide  railway 
communication  between  the  new  wharves  and  the  main 
line.  The  cost  of  the  harbor  extensions  and  railway 
facilities  will  be  about  $5,000,000  and  the  period  of  con- 
struction will  be  five  years.  A  sum  of  $79,000  has  been 
allotted  for  the  building  of  a  power  station.  Other 
proposals  now  being  investigated  include  water  supply, 
sewerage,  the  dredging  of  the  approaches  to  the  Amur, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  communication. 
On  all  sides  there  are  signs  of  a  policy  to  develop  this 
part  of  Siberia,  and  recently  there  has  been  a  demand 
for  brickmakmg  and  refrigerating  machinery,  crucible 
steel,  lathes,  and  workshop  equipment,  engines  for 
motor  boats,  portable  engines  and  corrugated  and  flat 
iron  sheets. 

Future  Outlook. 

Existing  conditions  since  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  general  state  of  chaos  following  have 
prevented  any  accurate  data  being  published.  There  is 
every  hope,  however,  that  the  reconstruction  policy 
now  being  pursued  will  result  in  the  whole  line  being 
in  general  and  peaceful  use  in  the  very  near  future, 
which  will  be  of  the  utmost  assistance  in  the  great 
work  of  development  now  in  progress.  When  this  is 
brought  to  pass  this  line  bids  fair  to  become  the  greatest 
commercial  carrying  system  in  the  world. 

The  Oil  Industry. 

The  chief  industries  of  Siberia  are  those  provided 
direct  by  nature,  minerals,  fish,  timber,  salt,  furs  and 
petroleum. 

Oil  was  believed  to  exist  on  Saghalin  island  near 
Eastern  Siberia  and  in   1898  an  Austrian  mining  engi- 


neer, F.  F.  Klege,  an  expert  from  the  oil  fields  of  Galicia 
with  later  experience  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  made  exten- 
sive investigations,  and  reported  the  results  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Austrian  Mining  Engineers.  But  little  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  in  this  field,  but  Mr.  Klege's  report 
is  unusually  interesting  as  the  following  extracts  will 
show. 

"In  my  search  for  the  naphtha  deposits  on  the  island 
of  Saghalin,  I  went  from  Alexandrowsk,  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island,  into  the  interior  as  far  as  Derbinsk, 
on  the  River  Tym,  whence  I  followed  the  river  down 
to  the  eastern  coast.  After  much  trouble  I  succeeded 
in  securing  the  services  of  some  Russian-speaking  Crot- 
chons,  who  make  their  living  in  raising  reindeer,  and 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  From  these 
people  I  learned  that  far  up  in  the  north,  naphtha,  called 
'Nephtogen*  by  the  natives,  occurred  in  many  districts. 

"After  a  voyage  of  about  a  week  we  arrived  at  Wal, 
where  the  Starost  (mayor)  informed  me  that  he  knew 
of  two  large  naphtha  deposits,  one  of  which,  he  said, 
was  situated  near  the  River  Nutowo  and  the  other  at 
the  source  of  the  Boatassin  River.  The  next  day  we 
reached  a  hill  called  *Nephtogengora'  (naphtha  moun- 
tain). While  advancing  over  the  last  few  miles,  along 
the  river,  I  noticed  that  the  water  of  the  stream  was 
entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  oil,  and  a  heavy  smell 
of  naphtha  announced  that  we  were  approaching  a  great 
deposit.  We  then  came  to  the  first  naphtha  sea,  situated 
between  two  hills,  and  after  having  crossed  the  hills, 
we  reached  the  second  oil  lake,  which  was  far  larger 
than  the  first.  What  I  here  saw  really  surpassed  all 
expectations.  1  had  never  in  my  life  seen  or  heard 
of  such  immense  lakes  of  naphtha. 

Investigation  Commenced 

**The  next  morning  I  began  my  investigations.  This 
liquid  naphtha  I  found  to  possess  a  specific  weight  of 
0.925  at  14^  degrees  Celsius,  and  was  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  Oil  taken  from  another  deposit  had  a 
greenish  red-brow^n  color,  and  a  specific  weight  of  0.9055 
at  14j4  degrees  Celsius.  Later  on  when  I  arrived  at 
Alexandrowsk  I  distilled  the  oil  and  found  that  a  quanti- 
ty of  2J4  quarts,  heated  to  150  degrees  C,  contained 
only  a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  benzine,  and  at  a  heat 
of  3(X)  degrees  Celsius  27  per  cent  kerosene.  The  heat 
was  then  developed  to  500  degrees  when  a  first  class 
lubricating  oil  was  obtained. 

"From  the  height  of  these  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lies  a  third  large  naphtha  lake,  I  noticed  a  large  broad, 
gleaming  surface,  and  on  nearing  it,  discovered  another 
large  lake,  1,435  feet  long  and  280  feet  wide.  At  the 
edge  of  these  four  lake-like  deposits  there  were  numer- 
ous smaller  oil  wells,  from  which  the  oil  continually 
exuded  under  strong  pressure.  Further  up  the  Nutowo 
River  I  also  found  considerable  deposits  of  naphtha. 

"The  various  hills  stretch  in  the  direction  of  the  meri- 
dian, which  is  also  the  direction  taken  by  the  oil  streams; 
voluntary  courses  I  could  nowhere  find;  furthermore, 
in  numerous  diggings  I  could  find  no  beds.  At  one 
digging  I  penetrated  first  a  10-foot  deposit  of  asphalt, 
then  10  feet  of  sand,  before  reaching  the  more  solid 
foundation  of  clay.  In  spite  of  all  safety  measures, 
it   was    not   possible    to    control,    without    pumps,    the 
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underground  water  from  pressing  upward,  and  the 
digging  had,  therefore,  to  be  abandoned;  in  spite  of  all 
these  obstacles,  however,  the  exodus  of  oil  was  so  great 
that  a  considerable  supply  underneath  can  assuredly 
be  counted  upon. 

Discovery  of  Other  Deposits. 

"After  four  days'  work,  and  after  I  had  minutely 
taken  the  location  of  the  most  important  deposits,  we 
began  the  return  journey,  during  which  I  marked  the 
entire  way  with  the  compass.  On  the  first  morning  we 
reached  by  boat  the  mouth  of  the  Hagdusa  River.  We 
landed  here  and  continued  on  land  across  an  almost 
level  plateau.  After  walking  about  four  versts  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  outlying  hills,  and  another  verst  brought 
us  to  the  naphtha  deposits  at  the  source  of  the  Boatassin 
River. 

**The  entire  outcrop  line,  forming  more  or  less 
naphtha  deposits,  runs  along  the  river  to  a  long  line 
of  hills;  the  direction  of  these  hills  was  also  parallel 
with  the  meridian.  Although  these  naphtha  deposits 
were  not  so  immense  as  those  on  the  Nutowo  by  far, 
they  are  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  they 
are  scarcely  twelve  versts  distant  from  a  good  seaport, 
possessing  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships,  and 
also  since  the  country  offers  practically  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  transporting  materials,  laying  conduits, 
etc. 

"The  entire  east  coast  of  Saghalin,  as  far  as  examined, 
belongs  to  the  'tertiary  formation/  All  naphtha  out- 
crops that  I  saw  extend  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 
The  naphtha  deposits  are  embedded,  without  exception, 
parallel  in  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal  flexure  of  the  strata, 
and  are  very  rich. 

"Furthermore,  when  the  important  difference  between 
the  specific  weight  of  naphtha  of  20  feet  depth  and  of 
that  lying  open  is  considered,  it  may  be  accepted  that 
the  deposits  will  supply  raw  oil  sufficiently  rich  in 
kerosene.  It  is  certain,  however,  thev  will  supply  a 
far  richer  raw  oil  than  the  wells  of  Bafcu,  to  which  the 
raw  oil  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Saghalm  is  very  similar. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  not  only  a  second 
Baku  will  rise,  but  that  Saghalin  'Baku'  will  far  surpass 
the  present  'Baku/ 

Prophecy  of  Development. 

"It  must  be  remembered,  in  prophesying  the  develop- 
ment of  Saghalin,  that  it  is  only  possible  to  reckon  on 
a  shipping  season  of  from  seven  to  eight  months;  the 
short  stoppage  during  winter  should,  however,  be  out- 
weighed by  the  extremely  favorable  shipping  facilities, 
which  are  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world. 

"With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  napRtha  deposits, 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  transport  the  oil  in 
tank  steamers  to  a  point  near  Vladivostok,  where  ex- 
tensive refineries  could  be  erected.** 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  an  English  syn- 
dicate with  a  capital  of  $500,000  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  over  the  three  naphtha  deposits 
described  above.  The  syndicate,  which  is  composed  of 
three  large  London  firms,  is  called  "The  Saghalin  and 
Amour  Petroleum  and  Mining  Syndicate,  Limited,** 
with  head  offices  in  London. 

Since  the  English  have  taken  the  lead,  the  attention 
of  the  mining  world  will  no  doubt  speedily  be  turned 
to  Lastern  Siberia,  with  the  result  that  foreign  capital 
will  find  a  way  to  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral 
deposits   of   that   country. 

Even  with  all  the  alluring  prospects  that  this  vast 
field  holds  out.  but  little  progress  has  really  been  made, 
and  in  1911  a  report  was  issued  which  only  gives  the 
small  results  achieved  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1910. 
The  report  states: 

Only  four  concerns  of  any  importance  are  interested 
in  the  Russian  Saghalin  oil  fields.  The  most  active 
organization  in  the  field  is  doubtlessly  the  China  Oil 
Company,  headed  by  the  German  engineer.  Kleye.  and 
backed  by  Tientsin  capital,  but  although  about  $200,000 
has  "been  expended  on  pipe  lines,  telephones,  and 
houses  on  the  claims  along  Nutoyo  and  Boatassin 
Creeks,  only   two  holes  of  small   diameter  have  been 


sunk  by  hand  drills,  and  the  first  steam  drill  was  started 
late  in  1909.  The  results  are  as  yet  unknown,  although 
the  Vladivostok  papers  have  reported  that  a  flow  of 
oil  has  been  struck. 

The  St.  Petersburg  company,  of  which  Prince  Radzi- 
will  is  the  head,  was  organized  under  English  law  as 
the  Second  Saghalin  Oil  Syndicate,  and  has  been  de- 
ligently  engaged  in  staking  claims,  of  which  it  now  has 
over  300  scattered  over  the  entire  Saghalin  oil  territory, 
and  all  these  claims  have  been  registered  with  the 
Saghalin  district  engineer.  MedviedeflF,  who  is  quoted 
as  stating  that,  although  a  number  of  British  well-drill- 
ing experts  from  the  firm  of  Thom  visited  the  oil  terri- 
tory of  northern  Saghalin  during  the  summer  of  1910 
in  the  interests  of  the  St.  Petersburg  company,  and 
some  apparatus  arrived  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year, 
active  boring  operations  are  not  promised  until  the 
summer  of  1911. 

The  Vladivostok  company  headed  by  Engineer  Artz, 
from  Poland,  is  conriposed  of  about  40  members,  con- 
sisting of  civil  officials,  military  and  business  men  of 
Vladivostok  and  the  neighboring  territory.  This  com- 
pany has  succeeded  in  staking  claims  in  nearly  all 
localities  where  oil  springs  and  paraifin  lakes  have  been 
found,  and  apparently  engaged  well-informed  pros- 
pectors.   Its  claims  may  be  reached  from  dye  harbors. 

Preliminary  Development  Work. 

The  oldest  concern  is  the  ZotoflF  company,  backed  by 
Shanghai  capitalists.  The  property  of  this  company 
consists  of  about  1,800  acres  on  Oha  Creek,  and  was 
granted  in  1889,  and  no  work  of  any  kind  was  performed 
for  21. years— i.  e.,  until  the  fall  of  1910. 

The  first  hole  on  the  ZotoflF  claim  was  started  in  De- 
cember, 1910,  in  about  7  feet  of  snow,  on  Oil  Creek  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  number  of  lively  oil  springs  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  big  paraffin  lake.  The 
work  was  done  by  a  rotary  hand  drill  with  a  toothed 
cutting  shoe.  A  Sj^-inch  pipe  was  used  for  casing  to 
a  depth  of  172  feet,  from  which  point  a  4-inch  pipe  was 
used.  After  passing  through  22  feet  of  turf,  black  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  a  layer  of  black  bituminous  oil  sand  was 
struck,  which  was  found  to  be  nearly  dry;  this  was 
followed  by  brown  sand  of  coarser  grain,  and  after  this, 
between  3S  and  54  feet  from  the  surface,  a  layer  of  fine 
sand  heavily  saturated  with  dark-colored  heavy  oil,  but 
without  gas,  as  so  volatile  a  matter  could  not  be  main- 
tained at  so  shallow  a  depth.  From  54  to  105  feet 
different  layers  of  sand  were  found  in  rapid  succession, 
a  15-foot  vein  of  quicksand  giving  considerable  trouble, 
twice  clogging  the  pipe  and  once  raising  the  tool  in  the 
pipe  30  feet.  From  105  to  405  feet  hard  gray  clay 
saturated  with  oil  alternated  with  shale  and  streaks  of 
oil  sand  in  the  following  manner:  From  105  to  201  feet, 
hard  gray  clay  saturated  with  black  bitumen,  followed 
by  drops  and  streaks  of  oil,  first  thick  and  heav>%  and 
then  more  liquid  and  lighter  in  color;  the  clay  gradually 
became  softer,  only  to  run  into  hard  shale  at  a  depth 
of  200  feet.  From  202  to  213  feet,  clay  shale  (argilite) 
the  hardest  layers,  most  porous  and  saturated  with  oil; 
the  later  fluid  and  of  a  greenish  color  can  be  ignited 
with  a  match.  From  214  to  346  feet,  the  same  shale 
was  found,  but  containing  more  oil,  and  cracks  and 
streaks  of  sand  followed,  with  oil  and  gas  more  fre- 
quent. From  347  to  369  feet,  hard  argilite  filled  with 
oil  was  found;  and  from  370  to  388  feet,  gray  clays 
alternated  with  sand  filled  with  oil  and  gas,  which  was 
followed  by  fine  sand  and  clay  saturated  with  oil  from 
the  three  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  to  the  four  hundred 
and  second  foot.  The  following  2  feet  was  through 
argilite.  and  hand  drilling  stopped,  as  the  small  hand 
drill  which  had  been  operating  from  the  two  hundred 
and  seventh  foot  with  only  a  4-inch  pipe,  of  which  the 
inside  diameter  was  3l4  inches,  had  reached  its  limit. 
Oil  filled  the  pipe  throughout  the  drilling  and  flowed 
slowly  out  of  the  top  of  the  hole.  The  account  of  the 
flow  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  drill 
foreman's  diary: 

May  22— Depth  380  feet,  oil  level  raised  97  feet  during 
the  night,  and  now  stands  less  than  20  feet  from  the 
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surface.  Strong:  signs  of  gas  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  oil  in  a  bucket  one-third  full  will  rise  to  the  edge 
and  often  overflow. 

May  23 — Sunday,  no  work,  oil  flowing  out  of  the  hole. 
Gas  stronger. 

May  24  Continued  drilling. 

May  25 — Oil  continues  pouring  out  of  the  hole. 

May  27— Depth  393  feet.  Tried  hoisting  oil  with 
bucket  made  of  sand  pump;  took  about  250  gallons 
before  noon.  During  the  noon  hour  the  level  raised 
30  feet.     Continued  hoisting  oil  in  the  afternoon. 

May  29 — The  oil  rose  89  feet  during  the  night.  Con- 
tinued drilling. 

June  5 — Stopped  drilling,  as  tools  would  not  reach 
farther.     Oil  flowed  out  of  the  hole. 

Favorable  Climate  for  Working-^ood  Harbors. 

The  close  proximity  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea,  which  is 
always  open,  makes  the  climate  on  the  east  coast  of 
Saghalin  Island  more  moderate  than  on  the  west  coast 
or  on  the  mainland  in  the  same  latitude.  During  the 
winter  of  1909  and  1910  the  lowest  temperature  reg- 
istered at  Oha  Creek,  near  the  northern  end  of  Saghahn 
Island,  was  22  degrees  in  the  morning  at  the  end  of 
December.  The  same  day  at  noon  the  temperature  was 
5  degrees  above  zero.  The  men  at  this  claim  worked 
outdoors  throughout  the  winter  without  the  least  dis- 
comfort, and  were  occupied  in  cutting  and  hauling  tim- 
ber and  building  houses,  in  addition  to  drilling.  Although 
working  continuously  throughout  October  in  cold 
weather  discharging  and  transporting  cargo  by  boat, 
and  being  compelled  to  work  in  wet  clothes  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  there  was  no  sickness  among  the  men,  not 
even  a  case  of  bad  cold.  The  snowfall  during  November, 
December,  and  January  is  heavy,  due  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  open  sea  and  the  extreme  cold. 

There  are  four  harbors  on  the  east  coast  available 
for  the  oil  district,  of  which  Tshaivo  is  suitable  for 
large  sized  vessels,  the  other  three,  Piltun,  Ny,  and 
Nabil,  having,  respectively  13,  17,  and  13  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar  at  low  tide;  the  hi|2:h  tide  increases  these 
figures  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  admit 
coasting  vessels,  even  in  a  rough  sea.  Drift  ice  settles 
along  the  coast  in  December  and  clears  off  in  April  or 
May,  but  may  be  encountered  again  floating  in  the 
Okhotsk  Sea.  which  is  always  open.  This  drift  ice  is 
rather  uncertain,  depending  upon  the  wind  and  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather.  The  bays  are  frozen  over  in 
November,  but  if  shipping  develops  the  entrances  could 
be  kept  open  for  a  long  time  after  the  first  appearance 
of  ice.  The  depth  at  low  water  at  the  entrance  of  Nabil, 
Ry,  and  Piltun  is  not  great,  and  deepening  with  suction 


dredges  would  not  be  expensive,  as  the  bottom  is  sand 
and  clay.  The  Russian  Government  could  likely  be 
induced  to  do  something  in  this  direction.  After  lookinp 
into  the  possibilities  of  communication,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  steamship  service  could  not  be  kept  up 
between  the  harbors  of  the  east  coast  of  Saghalin  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  seven  to  eight  months  during 
the  year,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Vladi- 
vostok is  only  four  to  five  days*  steaming  from  the 
harbors  which  lead  to  the  oil  fields. 

All  labor  would  have  to  be  brought  from  the  main- 
land, as  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  are  Giliak 
fishermen  and  hunters,  who  live  in  small  villages,  and 
Orotshen  deersmen.  The  Russian  Government  has  re- 
cently established  a  few  small  Russian  villages  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Saghalin  Island,  Timber  for  build- 
ing purposes  is  plentiful,  and  good  water  is  to  be  had 
everywhere. 

Doubtless  when  order  is  restored  and  with  the  enorm- 
ous demand  the  world  over  for  oil,  developments  of 
these  wonderful  natural  resources  will  be  proceeded 
with  rapidly.  Should  Germany  be  allowed  to  further 
exploit  this  field,  she  will  undoubtedly  find  it  of  great 
value,  as  it  has  all  along  been  believed  that  this  wa;i 
one  of  her  reserve  sources  of  supply  which  she  did  not 
wish  to  utilize  commercially  while  she  could  get  plenti- 
ful requirements  nearer  home  with  less  difficulty  and  at 
lower  cost.  Indications  are  that  this  field  may  be  one 
of  Siberia's  potential  future  assets. 

Area  of  Siberia  Enormous 

The  enormous  area  of  Siberia,  which  stretches  from 
West  to  East,  6,000  miles  from  the  Urals  to  the  Pacific, 
naturally  affords  vast  fields  for  many  classes  of  produc- 
tions. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  country  was  regarded  as 
a  desolate,  dreary  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  and  in  addition 
the  recognized  deporting  ground  for  anarchists  and  nihil- 
ists from  the  more  enlightened  portions  of  Russia.  Her 
vast  potentialities  were  but  little  known  even  among  her 
own  people.    She  was  a  practically  unexplored  land. 

Within  her  borders,  vast  physical  conditions  are 
found — fertile  plains  of  black  earth,  boundless  grazing 
steppes,  rolling  downs,  rugged  plateaus,  gloomy  forests 
and  frozen  toundras. 

The  Western  Siberian  plains  run  for  nearly  1,200  un- 
broken miles  to  the  Altai  Mountains  and  plateaus,  the 
source  of  her  great  rivers.  The  plains  of  the  Western 
and  Central  provinces  extend  over  1,000  miles  from 
East  to  West.  The  far  northern  region  which  borders 
on    the    Arctic    and    extends   to    latitude    62    degrees    is 
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chiefly  "tundra"  country  or  level,  mossy  waste.  Ad- 
joining this  south,  latitude  57  degrees  to  62  de- 
grees, comes  an  enormous  forest  belt  and  here  we  also 
find  the  fur  bearing  zone  where  dwell  but  a  few  fur 
traders.  Still  farther  south,  fifty-five  degrees  to  fifty- 
seven  degrees,  comes  the  fertile  black  earth  zone  or 
"lyeosteppe."  In  this  zone  the  forest  merges  into  the 
steppe  and  for  some  years  this  has  been  the  agricul- 
tural mecca  for  European  Russians.  Still  farther  south 
come  the  dry  steppes  inhabited  by  Tartars  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  live  stock  raising. 

Between  latitude  57  degrees  and  54  degrees  is  the 
richest,  black  belt  in  all  Siberia  and  said  to  be  the  rich- 
est in  the  whole  world. 

Immense   Agricultural   District 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  provinces  of  Tobolsk  and 
Tomsk  alone,  there  are  190,000  square  miles  of  fine  agri- 
cultural land,  with  other  large  tracts  almost  as  fertile 
in  adjoining  provinces.  All  this  country  is  even  yet  but 
sparsely  populated,  although  immigration  on  a  consider- 
able scale  started  some  few  years  back. 

An  idea  of  the  undeveloped  area  and  what  the  future 
possibilities  are,  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in 
1912  under  three  per  cent  of  this  vast  fertile  land  was 
settled  or  under  cultivation.  Emigration  from  East- 
ern Russia  in  ten  years —  1894  to  1913 — ^amounted  to 
590,000  souls,  the  three  years  following  to  over  1,000,000, 
in  1909  to  500,000,  but  owing  to  exceedingly  good  crops 
in  Russia  proper  in  1910  to  1911,  fell  to  189,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  black  earth  zone,  between 
latitude  55  degrees  and  57  degrees  to  the  Altai,  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  half  a  billion  people.  In  1912  the  total 
population  of  Siberia  was  but  8,000,000. 

The  year  before  this  century  started  was  the  first 
to  see  the  exportation  of  Siberian  wheat,  but  as  early 
as  1894  dairy  produce  was  shipped  to  the  interior  of 
Russia  and  in  1897  to  Western  Europe.  In  1904  this 
trade  had  increased  to  681,000  hundredweights.  The 
trade  was  immensely  profitable  imtil  that  year  when  a 
great  influx  of  Germans  and  Danes  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  by  forcing  up  the  price  of  milk  unduly  killed 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs,  since  the  price  of 
production  became  such  as  to  prevent  competition  into 
Western  Europe, 

Chiefly  Inhabited  by  Tartars 

The  Southern  zone  of  Western  Siberia  is  chiefly  in- 
habited by  Tartars  and  the  products  are  livestock, 
(cattle  and  horses)  wool  and  hides.  The  chief  com- 
mercial centers  are  Petropavlovsk  and  Omsk,  adjacent 
cities  to  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  Trade  from  the 
former  city  to  Western  Russia,  in  1912,  in  meats  amounted 
to  300,000  tons  a  year  but  lack  of  refrigerating  facilities 
precluded  business  being  done  farther  afield.  Since  that 
date  some  steps  in  the  establishment  of  cold  storage 
plants  have  been  made  with  the  idea  of  fostering  the 
trade.  Pig  breeding  has  been  greatly  developed  as  an 
adjunct  to  dairying  and  several  bacon-curing  plants  have 
been  established. 

Glancing  for  a  moment  to  the  Western  Siberian  forest 
zone,  we  find  from  Tobolsk  to  Obdorsk  (north  and  south) 
from  Tiumen  to  North  Tomsk  (east  and  west)  a  huge 
forest  of  200,000  square  miles.  This  enormous  area 
which  is  covered  with  red  wood,  white  wood  and  Siberian 
pine  is  practically  untouched,  owing  to  lack  of  transport. 
The  chief  value  of  this  timber  lies  in  its  softness,  and 
although  it  has  to  stand  a  2,000  mile  journey  along  the 
railway  to  Baltic  ports,  has  been  able  to  compete  with 
Canadian  yellow  pine,  although  the  trade  has  not  as 
yet  attained  anjr  great  magnitude.  However,  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  gigantic  enterprise  are  undoubtedly  there. 
As  an  illustration  of  timber  prices  (except  Siberian  pine) 
in  1912,  large  red  and  white  wood  board  only  realized 
four  cents  per  pood  in  the  principal  towns. 

East  of  the  Urals,  latitude  55  degrees  and  56  degrees, 
are  and  have  been  since  the  sixteenth  century,  wonder- 
ful fur  hunting  grounds.  Long  years  of  trapping  have  not 
been  without  their  effect  for  although  the  grounds  show 


no  sign  of  exhaustion  the  quality  is  not  so  good  as 
formerly. 

In  Central  Siberia  agriculture  and  stock  raising  are 
the  chief  industries,  which  entirely  supported  560,000  peas- 
ants in  1912.  Stock  raising,  however,  since  that  date 
has  rapidly  given  place  to  cereal  growing,  or  rather 
agriculture  has  spread  to  a  greater  extent  than  stock 
raising,  which  industry,  however,  still  continues  to  hold 
its  own.  Rye  and  wheat  are  principally  grown,  while 
cattle,  horses  and  pigs  are  the  chief  herds,  the  reindeer 
also  is  a  very  payable  proposition.  In  all,  the  livestock 
number  about  2,000,000  head  apart  from  500,000  sheep, 
all  of  which  do  well  on  the  summer  grazing  area  of 
the  steppes,  where  the  climate  is  so  mild  as  to  do  away 
with  artificial  winter  feeding.  The  meats  supply  the 
local  markets  while  the  skins  are  shipped  to  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  fijoires  of  the  fur  trade 
at  the  present  day,  but  in  .order  to  show  the  possibilities 
that  exist  the  numbers  sold  at  the  local  fair  at  Irbit  in 
1911,  are  highly  interesting.  Squirrel  4,525,000,  rabbit 
1,500,000,  sable  12,250,  ermine  200,000,  brown  bear  1,5C0, 
weasel  180,000,  gray  wolf  16,500,  fox  15,000,  as  well  as 
many  tiger  and  other  skins.  The  total  amount  realized  was 
approximately  $4,000,000.  Prices  were  about  twenty  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  long-haired 
tiger  is  still  found  in  considerable  numbers  and  from 
here  come  the  largest  bears  in  the  world.  A  law  pro- 
hibiting killing  or  in  any  way  trafficking  with  sables  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  came  into  effect  which  resulted 
in  a  great  rise  in  price  so  that  in  1911  at  the  country 
fair  of  Irbit  the  skins  fetched  over  $200  each.  Black  foxes 
realized  up  to  $500  each  for  the  best  and  gray  wolf  skins 
to  $13. 

In  cereals  the  production  of  the  Amur  and  Maritime 
provinces  in  1911  were  beginning  to  assume  considerable 
proportions. 

Rye  amounted  to  approximately  9,(X)0  tons,  wheat  170,- 
000  tons,  oats  180,000  tons,  barley  5,000  tons,  millet  7,000 
tons,  buckwheat  16,000  tons,  beans  3,500  tons,  potatoes 
67,000  tons,  and  hemp  and  flax  to  300  tons.  There  were 
then  214  flour  mills  in  Amur  province,  43  being  steam, 
111  water  and  60  wind  power,  while  the  Maritime  province 
provided  474,  of  which  115  were  steam,  220  water  and 
139  wind  power.  These  were  apart  from  38  rice  and 
groat  mills.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  town  of 
Blagovishtchensk  in  Amur  province  ranks  as  the  third 
of  all  the  milling  towns  of  Russia. 

The  fishing  industry  is  one  of  great  value  to  Siberia. 
In  1911  it  largely  fell  into  Japanese  hands,  much  of  the 
product  being  shipped  to  Japan  as  fertilizer.  In  this 
year  over  80,000  tons  of  fish  and  fish  products  were 
exported  to  Japan,  valued  at  over  $2,575,000.  The  varieties 
were  chiefly  dog  and  hump-back  salmon^  all  of  which 
was  shipped  from  Kamchatka  and  Nikolaiofsk.  In  1910 
and  1911  over  40,000,000  salmon  were  caught  on  the 
lower  Amur,  besides  herring,  lampr^r,  crawfish  and  dol- 
phins, while  of  caviar  about  2.500  tons  were  obtained 
In  the  Nikolaiofsk  district  for  the  same  years  the  catch 
was  over  65,000,000  salmon.  A  pronounced  falling  off 
in  recent  years  has  been  noted  in  the  Amur  river  pro- 
duction but  that  of  Kamchatka  is  ever  increasing  and 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  securing  enough 
boats  to  harvest  the  catch.  This  latter  district  produces 
5  varieties  of  salmon,  king,  dog,  red,  hump-back  and 
sockeye.  The  average  weight  of  the  king  salmon  is  20 
to  25  pounds ;  the  dog,  10  to  12  pounds ;  the  red  10  pounds ; 
the  hump-back,  5  pounds.  The  fish  all  run  at  different 
seasons,  commencing  with  the  king  in  May  and  ending 
with  the  sockeye  as  late  as  November.  Of  141  seacoast 
fishing  stations  only  7  were  worked  by  Russians,  Japanese 
taking  care  of  the  rest.  The  caviar  is  entirely  prepared 
by  Russians  who  buy  it  from  the  Japanese.  In  1911  over 
500  tons  were  marketed. 

The  cost  of  catching  and  preparing  salted  dog  salmon 
and  delivering  to  Vladivostok  enables  it  to  be  sold  there 
at  about  2  3-5  cents  per  lb. 

The  suitability  of  Kamchatka  fish  for  canning  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  and  in  the  future  large  devel- 
opments in  the  trade  may  be  looked  for,  the  varieties  of 
fish  and  the  long  seasons  being  prime   factors   towards 
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Resemblance  to  America 

The  value  of  mining  to  Siberia,  previously  mentioned, 
is  accentuated  by  the  following  statement  of  Carl  Acker- 
man,  the  noted  war  correspondent,  who  is  a  recent  ar- 
rival from  that  country: 

"Actual  facts  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
dreams  that  led  to  the  exploration  of  America — the  pick- 
ing up  of  precious  metals  without  work.  In  the  Baikai 
region  there  is  a  hill  which  is  covered  with  pure  asbestos. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  pick  and  shipping  facilities.  A  rail- 
road engineer  in  another  district  exhibited  a  box  of  min- 
erals gathered  off  the  ground.  Asbestos,  copper,  lead, 
mica  and  gold  ores  were  among  the  specimens  repre- 
sented." 

Recent  reports  also  call  attention  to  many  payable  de- 
posits of  wolfram  in  various  parts  of  Siberia.  These 
statements  tend  to  show  some  of  the  sources  of  wealth  of 
this  country  and  denote  means  by  which  trade  could  be 
carried  on  pending  a  change  in  conditions  and  until  cash 
becomes  a  more  stable  factor. 

One  thing  is  sure,  that  the  uncertain  value  of  the  ruble 
will  be  conducive  to  a  barter  trade  for  some  considerable 
period  of  time.  That  the  day  of  cash  is  not  far  off 
though  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  strong  bank- 
ing institutions  have  already  established  branches  at  Vladi- 
vostok and  Omsk,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  reap 
the  reward  of  their  pluck. 

This  article  has  dealt  with  Vladivostok  more  than  any 
other  Siberian  city,  since  it  is  the  one  of  greatest  present 
commercial  interest  to  America,  notwiflistanding  that 
Omsk,  the  capital,  exceeds  it  in  population.  However,  a 
few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the  Amur  Province  gen- 
erally, and  the  following  clipping  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  London  Times  graphically  describes  what  is  to  be  met 
with  there. 

The  Amur  Province 

"A  while  ago,  the  Amur  was  but  a  name  to  the  majority 
of  people,  just  a  river  in  desolate  Arctic  Siberia  where  the 
Tzar  sent  his  political  prisoners,  and  very  few  realized 
that  its  course  of  close  on  3,000  miles  is  through  a  land  in 
the  same  latitude  as  Southern  England  and  Northern 
France,  a  marvelously  fertile  land  in  the  brief  hot  sum- 


mer, but  frozen  hard  for  five  months  of  the  year.  The 
river  pours  into  the  sea  in  the  latitude  of  London  at 
Nikolaievsk,  a  port  that  is  closed  for  seven  months  in 
the  year. 

"The  Amur  is  one  of  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  world. 
Those  who  come  up  from  Vladivostok,  the  most  usual 
way  of  approaching  it,  meet  it  first  at  Khabarovsk,  the 
center  of  the  fur  trade.  Here,  640  miles  from  the  sea,  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ussuri  and  is  over  a  mile  and  a  third  wide, 
an  expanse  of  water  like  a  great  lake  or  the  sea.  Wider 
and  wider  it  grows  on  its  journey  to  the  coast  until  often, 
what,  with  its  backwaters  and  swamps  near  the  mouth,  it 
extends  over  forty  miles  of  country.  Even  at  Blagovesht- 
chensk,  the  capital  of  the  Amur  Province,  nearly  1,300 
miles  from  the  sea,  it  is  still  a  great  river,  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Russia.  The  town,  spread  along  the 
north  bank,  with  its  spires  and  cupolas  standing  up  against 
the  soft  northern  skies  and  reflected  in  the  still,  clear 
water,  looks  like  a  Turner  picture.  Blagoveshtchensk  is 
one  of  the  four  large  towns  of  the  Amur  Province,  a 
town  of  close  on  50,000  inhabitants;  the  other  three  are 
Vladivostok,  the  naval  base,  Khaberovsk  and  Nikolai- 
evsk." 

Another  Opinion 

At  a  lecture  recently  delivered  in  Seattle,  the  speaker, 
>yho  was  a  man  in  a  position  to  give  authentic  informa- 
tion, as  he  had  resided  in  Siberia  for  many  years,  spoke  of 
the  future  of  the  country  very  much  on  these  lines :  Our 
ideas  of  Siberia  are  all  wrong.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon 
Siberia  as  a  country  of  ice,  snow  and  anarchy,  peopled 
with  convicts.  The  fact  is  these  convicts  are  all  political, 
mostly  sent  there  for  offences  against  the  Czar.  In  reality, 
speaking  generally,  their  ideas  did  not  quite  coincide  with 
the  powers  higher  up,  and  as  they  had  no  passports  they 
were  never  allowed  to  leave  Siberia.  Many  of  them  now 
are  millionaires  and  occupy  the  highest  possible  positions. 
Many  are  highly  skilled  professional  men  who  have  made 
good.  The  bulk  of  the  population,  however,  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  peasant  class  who  are  almost  entirdy 
employed  in  agriculture,  probably  90  per  cent  living  by  the 
land. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  immigration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  past  few  years  has  opened  up  a  vast 
field   for  machinery  and  stated  that  the  old  government 
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(he  did  not  say  which  old  government  it  was)  was  very 
assiduous  towards  the  farmer.  They  were  granted  up  to 
190  acres  of  land  free  and  given  deeds  of  ownership. 
These  were  then  turned  over  to  the  government  as  a  mort- 
gage for  the  necessary  machinery  and  stock  required  to 
work  the  farm.  Forty  of  these  machinery  depots  were 
established  all  over  the  country,  so  that  the  peasants  were 
well  catered  for  in  this  respect.  Finally  the  land  was  so 
fertile  and  the  crops  so  bountiful  that  the  debt  was  speed- 
ily liquidated  and  competency  and  even  affluence  were 
shortly  the  outcome. 

His  address  concluded  with  the  statement  that  what 
was  required  today  in  Siberia  was  an  influx  of  pioneers, 
men  similar  to  those  who  opened  up  Alaska,  unafraid  of 
toil  and  willing  to  lead  a  life  of  adventure,  pioneers  of 
all  classes  from  the  prospector  and  engineer  to  the  mer- 
chant, who  with  a  population  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
millions  to  cater  for,  would  soon  be  wallowing  in  trade. 
His  urgent  advice  was  to  get  in  now  and  to  brook  no 
delay.  Already,  he  said,  the  Japanese  and  English  are 
there  in  numbers  and  we  shall  be  badly  left  if  we  get  cold 
feet  on  the  proposition.  We  can  supply  competitive  goods 
and  geographically  speaking,  Seattle,  San  Francisco  and 
Portland  are  the  logical  sources  of  supply. 

Whether  his  views  are  correct  or  not,  time  alone  will 
tell.  At  any  rate  they  were  the  words  of  an  enthus- 
iast. 

Always  a  Disturbing  Element 

At  a  meeting  a  few  days  later  another  speaker,  well 
versed  on  Russian  affairs,  described  "The  elementary  sav- 
agery of  the  Russian  people,"  whose  lives  were  being 
wasted  in  a  welter  of  revolution.  "Russia,"  he  said,  "has 
always  been  a  disturbing  element  in  the  past  to  Europe  on 
account  of  Orientals,  as  well  as  Occidentals,  being  always 
at  her  front  door. 

"America,  having  been  brought  into  the  war,  must  make 
a  friend  of  Russia  or  regard  her  as  a  continual  menace. 
Much  as  she  may  wish  to  escape  international  entangle- 
ments she  is  now  brought  face  to  face  with  Russia  in 
Asia.  Doubtless  under  the  guidance  of  the  combined 
statesmanship  of  the  world  conflicting  interests  may  be 
adjusted  and  gradually  chaos  may  be  dethroned.  Bol- 
shevists with  strong  German  propaganda  are  in  our  midst 
Thirteen  factions  exist  in  Russia,  the  atmosphere  is  dark 
at  present  and  the  only  gleam  in  the  horizon  appears  to 
be  Siberia,  where  to  put  it  at  best,  matters  are  not  quite 
so  bad  as  in  other  parts  of  Russia." 

In  speaking  of  the  cities  of  Siberia,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  possess  all  the  boom  time  snares  and  pit- 
falls. At  present  they  are  literally  teeming  with  sharpers 
of  the  get-rich-quick  type.  Rufus  Wallingfords  meet  one 
at  every  turn,  and  it  requires  considerable  care  and  busi- 
ness acumen  to  conclude  a  business  deal  with  any  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  genuine.  On  the  other  hand  vast  num- 
bers of  co-operative  organizations  exist  throughout  the 
land,  every  district  being  represented.  With  these  it  is 
safe  and  usually  profitable  to  form  connections,  as  they 
know  the  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  districts  in 
which  they  operate. 

Register  With  Your  Consul 

All  foreigners  visiting  Siberia  should  immediately  regis- 
ter with  their  respective  Consuls  and  keep  in  touch  with 
them  as  far  as  possible,  for  they  can  frequently  in  many 
ways  be  of  material  assistance.  , 

Estimated  Exports  and  Imports  for  1919 

Subjoined  is  a  recently  published  forecast  of  Siberian 
trade  for  1919:  "The  various  commercial  guilds  in  Si- 
beria held  a  mass  meeting  in  Vladivostok  and  discussed 
the  prospects  of  this  year's  foreign  trade.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussion  the  meeting  fixed  the  expected  quanti- 
ties of  the  principal  exports  and  imoorts  as  follows: 

Estimated  Exports.  Pood. 

Butter    2,000,000 

Hides  and  leather 1,000,000 

Wool  400,000 

Fats    100,000 

Furs    250,000 


Estimated  Imports. 

Agricultural  Implements  2,SOOjOOO 

Iron  and  Steel .2,000,000 

Railway  Materials  3,000,000 

Cotton  and  W^ool  Goods 1.000,000 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Leather  Goods 25.000 

Soap    1,000,000 

Candles    25.000 

Tea   1,000.000 

Sugar  1.500.000 

Matches  lO.OOO 

Chemicals  and  Medicines 50,000 

It  is  believed  that  the  realization  of  the  above  forecasts 
will  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  condition  of  the  means 
of  transport  and  the  state  of  exchange.  (A  pood  equals 
37  pounds.) 

While  the  above  figures  are  only  an  estimate  of  1919 
possibilities  even  in  these  troubled  times  they  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  give  a  sound  idea  of  the  vast  openings  for 
business. 

Arid  Land  Requires  Irrigation 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  in  Asiatic  Russia 
there  is  an  enormous  quantity  of  arid  land  requiring  irri- 
gation, and  in  this  we  see  a  tremendous  field  for  activity 
for  American  engineers. 

Industries  such  as  cheese  making,  canning,  are  only  in 
the  embryo  stage  in  Russia,  and  American  improvements 
of  methods  and  organization  are  needed. 

All  this  development  calls  for  the  importation  into  Rus- 
sia of  agricultural  machinery  and  tools  and  their  use  on 
a  scale  much  greater  than  has  hithereto  been  the  case.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  war  the  United  States  was  exporting 
to  Russia  something  more  than  ^,000,000  worth  of  agri- 
cultural implements  and  tools  annually.  It  is  undoubted 
that  with  a  proper  organization  this  quantity  could  easily 
be  doubled. 

The  development  and  improvement  of  Russian  rural  life 
can  not  take  place  rapidly  with  the  present  bad  dirt  roads. 
The  rebuilding  of  these  roads  is  one  of  the  first  necessi- 
ties for  the  country.  The  application  of  American  road- 
building  machinery  and  methods,  instead  of  the  patriarchal 
pick  and  shovel,  would  play  a  tremendous  role  here. 

An  uninstructed  people  can  not  be  efficient  in  produc- 
tion. At  present  in  Russia  only  26  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation can  read;  perhaps  12  to  15  per  cent  can  read  and 
write.  Up  to  this  time  common  schools  in  Russia  have 
been  not  only  insufficient  in  quantity  but  poor  in  quality. 
The  American  practical  method  of  teaching  should  oe  in- 
troduced into  Russian  schools. 

Poverty  and  Uncleanliness 

The  Russian  villager  lives  in  poverty  and  uncleanliness. 
and  for  this  reason  sickness  and  epidemics  are  extraordi- 
narily developed. 

Diphtheria  also  is  widespread  and  causes  a  great  number 
of  death*?  among  children.  Many  children  die  also  from 
enteric  diseases,  because  the  mothers  do  not  know  how  to 
feed  them.  All  this  sickness  should  be  reduced  by  disin- 
fection and  sanitation  of  the  village,  the  digging  of  good 
wells,  etc.  And  here  American  knowledge  could  bring 
great  benefit  to  the  Russian  village. 

The  Russian  village  is  built  principally  of  wood  and 
roofed  with  wood,  or  with  straw  and  stones.  For  thb 
reason  there  are  so  many  fires  that,  according  to  statistics, 
one-fifth  of  all  the  peasant  cottages  burn  down  every  year, 
or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  every  house  burns  down 
after  five  years.  This  seems  improbable,  but  it  is  reliable 
information. 

It  is  necessary  to  introduce  and  apply  American 
methods  in  building  fire-resistant  structures,  to  create  co- 
operative brickyards  and  cement  brick  manufactories.  Ma- 
terials are  found  almost  everywhere,  and  there  are  needed 
only  knowledge,  capital  and  organization,  such  as  Amer- 
ica could  furnish. 

Future  is  Bright 

Summed  up  in  brief  we  find  a  country  the  vastness  and 
richness  of  which  is  almost  beyond  conception;  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  wealth  of  mineral  resources  undreamed 
of,  with  agricultural  and  pastoral  land  unsurpassed  any- 
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where  in  the  world,  with  natural  oil  supplies  of  gigantic 
value,  with  timber  resources  almost  unparalleled,  with 
fisheries  so  abundant  as  to  be  unbelievable  and  a  perfect 
hunter's  paradise  for  skins  and  furs  of  the  greatest  value. 

Where  can  any  other  country  be  found  which  will  pro- 
vide all  these  treasures  and  which  only  requires  lifting  out 
of  itself  to  become  one  of  the  most  potential  assets  in  the 
whole  world's  trade? 

This  process  of  elevation  can  be  but  gradual  and  will 
only  be  accomplished  by  educating  the  masses,  by  close 
study  of  their  manners  and  characters,  by  gaining  their 
confidence,  by  making  friends,  by  assistance  both  moral 
and  financial  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
land,  and  the  latent  mental  ability  which  is  at  present  lying 
dormant  from  centuries  of  oppression. 

The  fatal  year  1914  saw  not  only  alterations  to  the  map 
of  Europe  but  the  re-birth  of  the  whole  world.  Siberia, 
in  her  new  birth,  has  all  the  infantile  complaints  to  over- 
come, and  when  she  casts  aside  the  swaddling  clothes  and 
ultimately  attains  the  dignity  of  long  pants  then  will  she 
Ret  rid  of  the  many  conflicting  elements  that  are  now 
so  prejudicial  to  her  progress  and  become  what  nature 
originally  predestined  her  to  be. 


JAPAN 

Steamer  Routes 

The  coasting  and  overseas  service  of  the  Japanese  mer- 
cantile marine  is  reaching  a  high  stage  of  development. 
Where  Japanese  interests  exist  at  foreign  ports,  and  public 
enterprise  has  found  it  impossible  to  develop  and  maintain 
regular  service,  the  Japanese  government  has  subsidized 
lines  of  steamships  so  that  at  present  regular  and  reliable 
communication  can  be  made  between  Japan  and  almost 
every  country  of  the  globe  in  Japanese  bottoms.  The 
largest  steamship  company,  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha, 
trades  between  Japan  and  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Seattle, 
and  Tacoma;  from  Japan  to  European  ports  through  the 


Suez  Canal;  in  addition  a  separate  service  is  maintained 
to  European  ports  across  the  North  Atlantic,  seeking  the 
home  port  again  via  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  thus  providing  a  round  the  world  service.  A 
similar  service  is  provided  by  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
going  in  the  first  instance  to  South  African  ports  from 
Singapore,  and  from  South  Africa  to  South  America, 
thence  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Francisco  and 
across  the  Pacific  to  Japan.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha 
and  its  sister  line,  the  Osako  Shosen  Kaisha^  both  main- 
tain regular  service  from  Japan  to  and  from  Australian 
ports,  the  former  company  having  within  the  last  few 
months  decided  to  extend  its  services  to  New  Zealand 
ports.  In  addition  to  the  services  mentioned  the  Osako 
Shosen  Kaisha  maintains  a  regular  service  to  Puget 
Sound  and  San  Francisco.  Another  large  passenger  line, 
the  Toyo  Kissen  Kaisha,  runs  regularly  from  Japan  to 
San  Francisco  via  Honolulu,  and  has  also  a  South  Amer- 
ican service,  running  via  these  ports  to  points  on  the 
West  Coast  of  South  America,  as  far  south  as  Valparaiso. 

The  coasting  services  of  Japan  cannot  adequately  be 
dealt  with  in  a  volume  of  this  size.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  the  largest  steamship  companies  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire are  in  dose  and  constant  connection  with  such  ports 
as  Vladivostok,  Chosen  ports,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and 
indeed,  all  ports  of  any  standing  and  importance  in  Chosen 
and  China,  by  regular  coasting  services.  The  principal 
lines  are  under  the  management  of  the  Nippon  Yusen 
Kaisha  and  the  OsaJca  Shosen  Kaisha,  any  local  agent  of 
either   company  being   able   to   provide   full   information. 

Ports:  Hakodate,  Karatsu,  Kobe,  Kushiro*  Kutchi- 
notsu,  Miike,  Moji^  Muroran,  Nagasaki,  NagOjra,  Nii^ata, 
Osaka,  Otaru,  Shimonoseki,  Wakamatsu,  Yokkaichi, 
Yokohama. 

Population:     53,000,000;    342  persons  per  square  mile. 

Area:     147,655  square  miles. 

United  States  Consulates  at:  Dairen  (Manchuria), 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Seoul  (Chosen),  Taihoku,  Yokohama, 
Hakodate,  Embassy  at  Tokyo. 


CERXmCATE  OF  ORIGIN,  JAPAN 

Fac-Simile  of  Certificate  of  Origin  for  Japan 

DECLARATION  AND  OATH  AS  TO  AMERICAN    PRODUCTS    OR    MANUFACTURES 

EXPORTED  TO  JAPAN 

partner"  or  "manager,**  etc.,  according 


♦Insert  here 
to  the  fact. 

^Insert  here  "products"  or  "manufactures,"  according 
to  the  fact. 


flnsert  here  "shippers,"  "owners"  or  "manu- 
facturers," etc.,  according  to  the  fact. 


Marks 


Nos. 


No.  of 
Packages 


I>escription 
of  Articles 


Quantities 
or   Weights 


Place  of  Production 
or  Manufacture 


Place   of 
Shipment 


Date  of 
Shipment 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


State   of    .. 
County   of 
City  of    ... 


I    do  solemnly,  sincerely  and    truly  swear  that  I  am*  

of office  at  City  of State  of   U.  S.  A. 

t of  the  above  described  articles,  consigned  to &  Co., 

of  Japan,  per  S.  S to  leave  the  port  of State  of 

on  or  about  19 that  all  the  said    articles  are  respectively,  truly  and  bona  fide  the  J 

in  each  case  of  the  place  above  mentioned  in  the  United    States  of  America,  and  that  in  all  other  respects  the 
foregoing  statement  as  to  said  articles  is  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
Sworn  to  before  me 

this  day  of  19 

(L.  S.)  

Notary  Public.  (Signature  of  person  making  declaration,) 
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Japan  imports  from  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions cotton,  hemp,  iron  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  pipes, 
tubes,  tinned  plates  machinery  and  engines  galvanized  iron, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  wheat. 

The  leading  exports  of  Japan  are  bamboo  manufactures, 
braids  (chip  and  straw),  coal,  copper  (ingots,  slabs,  plate 
iron),  manufactures  of  cotton,  fish  (dried  and  salted), 
fruits  and  nuts,  glass,  hats  and  caps,  machinery  and  parts, 
matches  (in  which  an  enormous  trade  is  being  developed 
with  the  United  States),  rice,  silk  and  manufactures  of 
sugar,  toys  and  numerous  other  small  articles. 

Japan's  Seyen  Months  Trade 

Total  exports  and  imports  ©f  Japan  for  seven  months 
ended  July  31,  1918,  were  2,006,889,116  yen  (a  yen  equals 
$0,498  United  States  coinage,  and  is  divided  into  1(X)  sens 
or  cents)  as  against  1,372,988.524  in  the  similar  period  of 
1917,  a  gain  of  32%.  But  excess  of  exports  fell  from 
321,621,000  yen  in  the  earlier  period  to  59,024,000  yen  in  the 
latter  one. 

Gold  exports  were  only  105,000  yen,  a  decline  of  90,228,(X)0 
yen.  On  the  other  hand  specie  imports  for  the  seven 
months  stood  at  only  824,000  yen,  a  loss  of  241,922,000  yen. 

In  the  following  table  principal  commodities  only  are 
shown : 

Exports— Seven  Months  of  1917-18 

1918,  ven.        1917,  yen. 

Beans  and   Peas 34.798,000        17,272,000 

Tea    8,145.000         6,290,000 

Sugar,    refined    10,876,000        14,031,000 

Waste  silk    12,270,000         7,478,000 

Coal    18.460,000       14.505.000 

Raw    Silk 179.042,000      171,641.000 

Cbtton    Yarns    82,976,000       56,263,000 

Copper,    ingot    and    slab 23,774,000       60,772,000 

Zinc    7,942,000        15.356,000 

Matches    16.597,000        12^78,000 

Silk    manufactured 37,177,000       25,931,000 

Cotton    tissues    114,533,000       63,143.000 

All    others    486,366,000      382,045,000 

Total  exports   1,032,956,000      847,305,000 


Imports — Seven  Months  of  1917-18 

Rice    31,428,000  3,589,000 

Beans    and    Peas 12,691,000  4.923,000 

Sugar       10,743,000  1.594,000 

Hides  and  Skins   7,027,000  3,164.000 

Oil-cake    61,037,000  3514731O00 

Cotton,  raw   351,083,000  184,709,000 

Hemp  and  jute    10,313,000  8,567.000 

Wool    42,696,000  27,255,000 

Coal  8,003,000  3,786,000 

Iron,    pig,    ingot 27,448*000  10.611/X)0 

Iron,  bar,  rod  etc 131^1,000  65.957,000 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes 8,382,000  3,628.000 

Construction   material    11,858,000  3,463,000 

Petroleum       4,973,000  2,739,000 

Cotton  tissues   4,417,000  1.762.000 

Woolen    tissues    6,918,000  3,133,000 

All    others    243,924,000  161,33O/)00 

Total  imports   974,832,000      525,683,000 

Japanese  Tea  Exports 

A  report  published  by  the  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  Foreign 
Board  of  Trade  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  ex- 
port of  tea  from  Japan  during  the  past  season,  from  May 
1,  1917.  to  April  30,  1918:  From  Yokohama  and  Shimidzu. 
37,940,300  pounds ;  from  Kobe,  1,038,491  pounds ;  and  from 
Yokkaichi,  3,099,265  pounds;  making  a  total  of  42,078,056 
pounds.  The  destinations  were:  To  United  States,  35,- 
018,140  pounds;  and  to  Canada.  7,059,916  pounds. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1918,  of  the  17  articles 
imported  into  Japan  in  which  the  United  States  is  large 
enough  to  classify,  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in 
nine  came  from  America.  Of  the  remainder,  two  show 
over  30  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  one  over  20  per 
cent  and  two  over  10  per  cent 

Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Japan  leased  territonr 
in  Chhia  for  the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1918, 
showed  a  gain  of  over  $2,000,0(X),  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  National  City  Bank.  The  total  for  1918 
was  $5,780,000  against  $3,624,000  in  the  same  months  of 
1917.  and  $922,000  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1916 
The  principal  exports  to  this  territory  were  boots  and 
shoes,  certain  lines  of  machinery  and  various  manufac- 
tures. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  Japanese 
China  during  1918  is,  in  round  numbers,  $25,000,000 
against  slightly  less  than  $10,000,000  in  the  same  months 
of  1917,  and  a  little  over  $1,000,000  in  1916.  The  chief 
products  exported  were  soy  bean  oiL 

Japan  is  an  insular  empire  embracing  all  the  islands  off 
the  east  coast  of  Asia  between  the  Philippines  in  the 
south  and  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  in  the  north.  It 
thus  includes  Formosa  (ceded  by  China  in  1895),  the  Riu- 
kiu  (Lu-chu)  and  Bonin  Islands  in  the  south,  and  Yczo 
and  the  Kurile  Islands  in  the  north ;  but  these  are  all  to  be 
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regarded  as  Japanese  dependencies.  Japan  proper  being 
made  up  of  the  three  main  islands  of  Honshiu,  Hondo  or 
Nippon,  Shikoku,  and  Kiushiu,  between  41^  degrees  and 
31  degrees  North,  in  a  latitude  accordingly  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
from  the  south  of  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Nile 
Delto  It  is  these  islands  that  contain  the  great  bulk  of 
the  Japanese  population,  and  these  only  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Japanese  parliament. 

Approximately  12,000,000  persons  live  in  cities  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  remaining  41,000,000  reside  in 
the  towns  and  villages  where  most  of  them  are  engaged 
in   the   farming   industry. 

Fully  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  men  working  in 
the  factories  are  employed  by  the  government,  which  has 
a  monopoly  in  tobacco,  matches,  salt,  and  camphor.  The 
government  also  operates  857  of  the  railroad  lines  and 
controls  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 

Conditions  and  treatment  of  employees  is  considerably 
better  under  the  government  than  under  private  employ- 
ers. However,  labor  is  practically  unorganized  and  trade 
unions  are  unknown,  and  in  consequence  long  hours  and 
low  wages  prevail  everywhere.  There  is  an  absence  of 
a  permanent  class  of  skilled  laborers,  and  women  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  various  factories.  Upwards  of 
a  million  men  capable  of  industrial  occupation  perform 
the  tasks  ordinarily  delegated  to  horses  and  mechanical 
traction    in    great    manufacturing    nations. 

The  entire  group  of  islands  are  volcanic,  containing  up- 
wards of  50  active,  besides  numerous  extinct  volcanoes. 
Like  other  high  volcanic  regions  it  is  much  subject  to 
earthquakes,  which  often  do  immense  damage  The  sur- 
face is  extremely  irregular  and  though  the  passes  are  low 
relatively  to  the  height  of  many  of  the  mountains  the 
slopes  are  generally  steep.  This  has  proved  a  hindrance 
in  the  construction  of  railways.  Not  till  20  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  first  line  of  railway  in  the  country  (1872) 
were  there  two  lines  connecting  opposite  sides  of  the 
main  island.    Now  railways  serve  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  productive  area  of  Japan  is  limited  by  the  very 
irregular  character  of  the  surface.  Less  than  30  per  cent 
of  the  surface  is  reckoned  as  productive,  and  about  12 
per  cent  (less  than  one-eighth)  of  the  entire  surface  is 
devoted  to  agriculture;  but  as  Japan  lies  unlike  the  Medi- 
terranean re^on,  in  an  area  of  summer  rains,  it  is  enabled 
notwithstandmg  its  severe  winters  to  maintain  on  this 
relatively  small  area  an  extremely  dense  population.  All 
the  plains  and  terraced  mountain  slopes  are  capable  of 
yielding  rice.  By  far  the  most  densely  peopled  area  is  that 
round  the  Bay  of  Osaka,  together  with  the  strip  stretch- 
ing westwards  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Inland  Sea 
and  the  valley  running  north  from  Osaka  to  Kyoto. 
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Besides  rice,  the  principal  food  crops  are  wheat,  barley 
and  soya  beans.  Mulberries,  from  which  are  obtained  the 
principal  export  product  of  the  empire,  silk,  are  planted  in 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  provinces,  everywhere  in 
rows,  allowing  of  space  for  other  crops  between.  Tea 
prepared  for  export  as  green  tea,  is  grown  chiefly  between 
latitude  34  degrees  north  and  36  degrees  north;  that  is, 
in  the  south  of  Honshiu;  and  the  lacquer  tree,  that  is, 
the  tree  that  furnishes  the  material  employed  in  lacquering, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  old  Japanese  industries,  is 
cultivated  mainly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  same  island, 
between  37  degrees  and  39  degrees  north.  Camphor, 
which  forms  one  of  the  more  important  among  the  minor 
exports  of  Japan,  is  also  one  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
the  art  since  that  substance  serves  as  a  diluent  for  the 
lacquering  material. 

Of  the  minerals  of  Japan  the  mpst  important  is  coal,  the 
production  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  On  the  island 
of  Yezo  alone  the  area  of  coal  is  two-thirds  as  much  as 
the  area  of  coal  of  equal  thickness  in  the  British  Isles, 
and  a  railway  has  been  laid  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  coal  to  the  coast.  Still  more  favorably  situated  are 
the  coal  mines  in  the  northwest  of  Kiushiu,  near  Moji, 
and  the  southwest  of  the  same  island,  at  and  near  Nagasaki. 
The  irbn  ores  of  Japan  are  for  the  most  part  not  easy  of 
access,  but  with  the  view  of  making  itself  independent  of 
foreign  supplies  for  defensive  purposes  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  spent  more  than  ten  million  dollars  in  estab- 
lishing iron  and  steel  works  at  Wakamatsu  on  the  north 
coast  of  Kiushiu,  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  straits 
of  Shimonoseki,  within  20  miles  of  both  coal  and  iron 
mines.  Copper  and  antimony  are  among  the  Japanese 
exports.  The  copper  ores  of  Ashio  or  Ashiwo,  near 
Nikko,  north  of  Tokyo,  are  of  high  grade,  and  are  now 
produced  in  large  amounts.  The  production  of  silver  is 
also  important.  Abundance  of  kaolin  furnishes  the  raw 
material  for  the  ancient  and  celebrated  porcelain  industry 
of  the  country. 

The  first  native  steamship  company  was  established  in 
1874.  Magnificent  Japanese  vessels  are  now  seen  in  all 
waters,  and  since  the  inland  navigation  of  Chinese  rivers 
was  thrown  open  to  foreigners  the  Japanese  have  been 
acquiring  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  trade.  Machine 
cotton-spinning  factories  have  been  established  with  great 
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success,  chiefly  since  1882.  Cotton  weaving  mills  have 
followed.  In  Japan,  as  in  China,  winter  garments  are 
often  padded,  but  among  the  upper  classes,  and  even 
among  the  richer  trades  people,  the  use  of  European 
woolen  garmenls  is  coming  more  and  more  into  favor, 
and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  establish 
woolen  manufactures  with  modern  machinep-y  in  the 
■  country.  Paper  mills  of  foreign  type  have  also  been  set 
up;  and  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  Japan  to 
compete  with  Europe  in  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
furnished  in  the  match  trade.  Japanese  matches,  made  by 
foreign  machinery,  are  now  supplanting  Swedish  in  the 
United  States,  China,  and  even  in  Siam  and  the  Straits 
Settlements.  Japanese  exports  of  all  kinds  are  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It  is  significant  that  among  the  most 
rapidly  growing. imports  are  sugar,  flour,  beans,  peas 
and  other  articles  of  consumption,  besides  woolens. 
Wages  have  also  risen  considerably,  and  though  prices 
of  commodities  have  generally  also  risen  they  have  not 
risen  in  the  same  proportion.  There  are  about  1,000,000 
hands  employed  in  the  15,000  factories  of  Japan. 

Railroads 

The  aggregate  mileage  of  railway  lines  in  Japan 
proper  amounts  roughly  to  6,000  miles,  of  which  5,217 
miles  are  owned  by  the  Imperial  Government  Railways 
and  768  miles  by  private  corporations.  Japan's  railway 
development  since  its  inception  in  1872  has  been  steady 
and  significant,  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
geographical  nature  of  the  country.  At  the  outset,  rail- 
way construction  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  after  1887  private  capital  was  encouraged  to 
undertake  this  new  enterprise,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
1899  the  private  companies  numbered  more  than  30.  In 
time  this  divergent  ownership  and  management  gave 
rise  to  various  drawbacks,  such  as  the  lack  of  sys- 
tematic workings.  The  question  of  nationalization  be- 
gan to  receive  the  serious  attention  of  both  the  govern- 
ment and  general  public. 

At  last  after  years  of  investigation,  the  plan  matured 
and  in  the  two  years  of  1906  and  1907  the  government 
bought  17  leading  private  lines  of  some  importance.  The 
total  government  lines  on  the  completion  of  the  railway 
nationalization  extended  4,371  miles,  about  three  times 
their  former  length,  1,508  miles,  while  the  invested  capital 
grew  from  ¥170,000,000  to  ¥700,000,000.  Since  then  the 
construction  of  the  government  lines  has  been  steadily 
pushed  on  and  even  comparatively  remote  districts  are 
being  provided  with  facilities  of  railway  connection. 
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The  railway  lines  in  Japan  proper  are  of  narrow  gauge, 
but  the  Railway  Management  is  doing  its  best  to  effect 
innovation  in  passenger  and  other  service  in  the  matter 
of  comfort,  speed,  and  safety,  as  far  as  circumstances  per- 
mit. Frequent  express  and  through  trains  are  run  on 
trunk  lines,  not  only  in  the  Main  Island  but  also  in  Kyushu 
and  Hokkaido,  while  a  once-a-day  fast  train-de-luxe  with 
an  observation  parlor  car  connects  Tokyo  and  Shimonoseki 
for  the  convenience  of  through  passengers  to  or  from 
Chosen.  Then  the  Government  Railways  operate  ferry 
services  between  Moji  and  Shimonoseki,  Aomori  and 
Hakodate,  and  other  short  launch  services,  in  order  to 
effectually  carry  out  through  connection  by  rail. 

Through  traffic  arrangements  exist  between  Japan  and 
foreign  countries.  There  is  on  one  hand,  the  through 
traffic  of  passengers  and  their  luggage  to  and  from  those 
neighboring  lands  overseas,  such  as  Chosen  (Korea), 
North  and  South  Manchuria,  Russian  Maritime  Province, 
and  China  and  farther  afield  and  from  European  Russia, 
and  West  Europe  over  the  trans-Siberian  route,  while  on 
the  other,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  issuing 
of  interchange  tickets  by  land  and  sea  with  the  chief 
trans-Pacific  and  Suez  steamer  lines,  with  a  view  to  pass- 
engers breaking  the  monotony  of  sea  voyage  by  overland 
journeys  in  Japan.  The  year  1913  saw  the  opening  of 
through  traffic  of  goods  with  North  Manchuria  and 
Russian  Maritime  Province,  and  the  shipping  of  through 
goods  can  now  be  effected  to  all  Far  Eastern  points  by 
these  and  other  arrangements. 

Japan  Harbor  Regulations 

Art.  1.  The  limits  of  the  undermentioned  ports  open 
to  foreign  commerce  are  defined  as  follows: 

At  ¥okohama:  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  within 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Juniten  (Mandarin  Bluff)  to  the 
lightship,  and  thence  due  north  of  a  point  on  the  coast 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tsruumigawa. 

At  Koko.  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  within  the 
area  bounded  by  two  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  former 
mouth  of  the  Ikutagawa  due  soutli,  and  the  other  run- 
ning in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the  point  of  Wada- 
no-misaki. 

At  Niigata:  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  within 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  center  being  the  lighthouse,  and 
the  radius  being  two  and  a  half  nautical  miles. 

At  Ebisuminato :  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  with- 
in a  line  drawn  from  Shiidomarimura  to  Isori-mura  on 
the  outside  and  a  line  drawn  from  Minotocho  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Kamo  to  Kaniomnra  on  the  northwest 
shore  of  the  same  lake. 

At  Osaka:  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  within  a 
line  drawn  from  a  point  (Tree  Point)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Mukogawa  south  by  west,  and  a  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Yamatogowa,  the  two  lines  cutting  each  other  at  a 
distance  of  six  nautical  miles  from  a  point  (Tree  Point) 
and  five  nautical  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yamatogawa. 

At  Nagasaki:  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  with  a 
line  drawn  from  Kanzaki  to  Megami. 

At  Hakodate:  The  harbor  limits  are  comprised  within 
a  line  drawn  from  a  point  off  the  coast,  half  a  nautical 
mile  south  of  Anoma  Point,  to  a  point  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Arikawa,  Kamil-so-mura. 

Art.  II.  Every  vessel  on  entering  a  port  shall  hoist 
its  ensign  and  its  signal  letters.  Regular  mail  packets 
may  hoist  the  company's  flag  in  lieu  of  the  signal  letters. 

The  ensign  and  signal  letters  or  company's  flag  must 
not  be  lowered  until  the  vessel's  arrival  shall  have  been 
duly  reported  to  the  harbor  master. 

Such  report  shall  be  made  within  24  hours  after  arrival, 
Sundays  and  holidays  excepted,  and  no  customs  facilities 
shall  be  extended  to  any  vessd  until  such  report  shall 
have  been  made. 

Art.  III.  Every  master  on  arrival  in  port  shall  prevent 
all  communication  between  his  ship  and  other  vessels  or 
the  shore  until  it  shall  have  been  admitted  to  "free 
pratique." 

Art.  IV.  The  harbor  master's  boat  will  be  in  attendance 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  harbor  master 
will  assign  a  berth  to  every  ship  on  entering  which  berth 
it  must  not  leave  without  special  permission  unless  forced 
to  do  so.  The  harbor  master  may  cause  a  vessel  to  change 
its  berth,  should  he  consider  it  necessary. 

Art.  V.  The  harbor  master  shall  always  wear  a  uniform 
when  on  duty  and  his  boat  shall  carry  a  flag  of  the  pat- 
tern prescribed. 

The  harbor  master  may  at  any  time  satisfy  himself  that 
his  directions  as  regards  anchorage,  the  movements  of 
ships  and  the  proper  conditions  of  moorings  are  carried 
out. 

Art.  VI.  No  vessel  shall  anchor  in  the  public  fair-way 
or  otherwise  obstruct  free  navigation.  Vessels  which  have 
run  out  jib-booms  shall  rig  them  in  at  the  request  of  the 
harbor  master,  if  they  obstruct  free  navigation. 

Art.  VII.  Every  vessel  either  at  anchor  or  under  weigh 
within  the  harbor  limits  shall  carry  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  the  lights  required  by  the  laws,  ordinances  or 
orders  relating  to  the  prevention  of  collisions  at  sea. 

Art.  VIII.  When  bad  weather  threatens  or  warning 
signals  are  exhibited  vessels  shall  immediately  get  ready 
one  or  more  reserve  anchors;  and  steamships  shall,  in 
addition,  get  up  steam. 


Art.  IX.  Any  vessel  carrying  explosives  or  highly  in- 
flammable materials  in  excess  of  ordinary  requirements 
shall  come  to  outside  the  harbor  limits  and  there  await 
the  harbor  master's  orders.  Such  vessels  while  so  waiting 
shall,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  fly  from  the  foremast 
head  the  signal  tetter  "B,"  and  between  sunset  and  sunrise 
shall  hoist  in  the  same  place  a  red  lantern. 

No  vessel  shall  ship  or  discharge  any  such  materials 
except  at  such  places  as  the  harbor  master  may  indicate. 

Art.  X.  Every  ship  which  is  laid  up  or  undergoing 
repairs,  and  all  yachts,  store-ships,  lighters,  boats,  etc., 
shall  be  moored  in  special  berths  designated  by  the  harbor 
master. 

Art.  XI.  In  case  of  fire  breaking  out  on  board  a  ship 
within  the  harbor  limits,  the  ship's  bell  shall  be  rung  until 
the  arrival  of  assistance,  and  the  signal  letters  "N  M" 
shall  be  hoisted  between  sunrise  and  sunset  or  a  red  lan- 
tern shall  be  continuously  hoisted  and  lowered  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

If  police  assistance  be  required  the  signal  letter  "G" 
shall  be  hoisted  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  blue  or  flash  lights  shall  be  shown. 

All  discharging  of  fire  arms  or  letting  off  of  fireworks 
within  the  harbor  limits  is  forbidden  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  harbor  master  except  in  such  as  above- 
mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  signaling. 

Art.  XII.  Any  vessel  arriving  from  a  place  which  has 
been  declared  by  an  official  declaration  of  the  Imperial 
Government  as  being  infected  with  an  epidemic  or  con- 
tagious disease  (such  as  cholera,  smallpox,  ydlow-fever, 
scarlet- fever,  or  pest)  or  on  board  of  which  any  such 
disease  shall  have  occurred  during  the  voyage,  shall  come 
to  outside  the  harbor  limits  and  shall  hoist  a  yellow  flag 
at  the  foremast  head  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  shall 
show  a  red  and  a  white  light  one  above  the  other  in  the 
same  place  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Such  vessel  must 
undergo  inspection  by  the  proper  sanitary  authorities. 

The  sanitary  authorities  shall,  on  approaching  the  vessel, 
be  informed  whether  any  cases  of  any  such  diseases  have 
actually  occurred  during  the  voyage  and  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  in  order  that  suitable  precaution  may  be  taken. 

The  said  ship  must  not  lower  the  yellow  flag  or  the  above 
mentioned  lights  until  it  shall  have  been  admitted  to  "free 
pratique ;"  neither  shall  any  person  land  from  it  nor  shall 
any  communication  be  held  with  other  ships  without  the 
permission  of  the  proper  sanitary  authorities. 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  apply  to 
vessels  anchored  within  the  harbor  limits  on  board  of 
which  any  of  the  above  mentioned  epidemic  or  contagious 
diseases  have  broken  out. 
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Such  vessels  must  change  their  berth  on  receiving  order 
to  that  effect  from  the  harbor  master. 

Any  vessel  arriving  from  a  place  infected  with  cattle- 
disease  or  on  board  of  which  such  disease  has  broken  out 
during  the  voyage  shall  not  land  or  tranship  either  the 
cattle,  their  dead  bodies,  skins,  hides  or  bones,  without  the 
permission  of  the  proper  sanitary  authorities. 

Art.  XIII.  No  carcasses,  ballast  ashes,  sweepings,  etc., 
shall  be  thrown  overboard  within  the  harbor  limits. 

Whilst  taking  in  or  discharging  coal,  ballast  or  other 
similar  materials,  the  necessary  precautions  shall  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  sea. 

If  any  materials  detrimental  to  the  harbor  shall  have 
been  thrown  into  the  sea  or  shall  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  in  through  negligence  by  any  ship  they  shall  be  re- 
moved by  the  ship  upon  receipt  of  an  order  to  that  effect 
from  the  harbor  master;  and  if  not  so  removed  the  harbor 
master  may  cause  them  to  be  removed  at  the  ship's  ex- 
pense. 

Art.  XIV.  Any  ship  intending  to  leave  port  shall  give 
notice  at  the  harbor  master's  office  and  hoist  the  Blue 
Peter. 

Steamers  which  have  fixed  days  of  departure  need  only 
make  one  declaration  on  their  arrival  and  departure. 

Art.  XV.  All  wreckage  or  otlier  substances  which  obr 
struct  the  public  fairway  in  a  harbor  or  its  approaches 
must  be  removed  by  their  owner  within  the  time  indicated 
by  the  harbor  master.  If  this  order  is  not  complied  with 
within  the  time  specified  by  the  harbor  master,  the  harbor 
master  may  cause  them  to  be  removed  or  destroyed  at 
the  owner's  expense. 

Art.  XVI.  A  suitable  and  sufficient  number  of  buoy 
moorings  for  regular  mail  steamers  shall  be  provided  by 
the  harbor  master's  office.  A  prescribed  fee  shall  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  such  moorings. 

Art.  XVII.  No  chains,  ropes,  or  other  gear  shall  be 
attached  to  any  lightship,  signal,  buoy  or  beacon. 

Any  vessel  running  foul  of  and  damaging  a  lightship, 
buoy,  beacon  jetty,  or  any  other  structure  shall  pay  the 
necessary  expenses  for  repairs  or  replacement 

Art.  XVIII.  Any  infringement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Regulations  shall  render  the  offender  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  yen  2  and  not  exceeding  yen 
200. 

Art.  XIX.  The  master  of  a  vessel  shall  also  be  held 
responsible  for  any  fines,  fees  or  expenses  which  may  be 
imposed  or  charged  on  or  in  respect  of  the  vessel. 

Art.  XX.  No  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  until 
all  fines,  fees  and  expenses  imposed  or  charged  under 
these  Regulations  shall  have  been  paid  or  until  security 
therefor  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  harbor  master  shall 
have  been  deposited  with  the  harbor  master. 

Art.  XXI.  The  word  "Harbor  master"  as  used  in 
these  Regulations  is  also  meant  to  include  the  harbor 
master's  assistants  and  deputies ;  and  by  the  word  "Master" 
is  meant  any  person  in  command  of  or  having  the  direc- 
tion of  a  ship,  whatever  his  designation  may  be;  and  by 
the  word  "Port"  or  "Harbor"  is  meant  any  one  of  the 
ports  or  harbors  enumerated  in  Article  I  of  these  Regu- 
lations. 

Art.  XXII.  A  portion  of  each  harbor  shall  be  reserved 
as  a  man-of-war  anchorage. 

Art.  XXIII.  The  only  provisions  in  these  Regulations 
which  shall  apply  to  men-of-war  are  those  contained  in 
Article  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  XXI,  and  in  the  first  and  second 
paragraphs  of  Article  XIII. 

Art.  XXIV.  The  time  when  and  the  localities  where 
these  Regulations  are  to  come  into  operation  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Minister  of  Communications.  The  Minister 
of  Communications  shall  also  issue  detailed  rules  for  the 
due  enforcement  of  these  Regulations. 

Seaports 

Nearly  all  the  chief  towns  of  Japan  are  seaports. 
Tokyo,  the  present  capital,  is,  however,  accessible  only 
to  ships  of  small  size,  and  its  port  is  Yokohama,  which 
has  a  safe  harbor  for  vessels  of  any  size.  Osaka,  the 
largest  town  in  southern  Japan  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
cotton-spinning  industry,  which  is  here  favored  by  the 
abundance  of  labor  and  the  extent  of  the  local  market, 
suffers   from   the  same   drawbacks   as   Tokyo,  but  Kobe 


and  Hiogo,  18  miles  distant  on  the  same  bay,  have  an 
excellent  harbor.  Kyoto,  the  old  capital  of  Japan,  lies 
mland  about  25  miles  from  Osaka  and  seven  miles  from 
Lake  Biwa.  Nagoya,  at  the  head  of  Isenumi  Bay  to  the 
east,  is  an  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  town 
noted  for  its  porcelain  and  other  artistic  products,  but  is 
not  accessible  to  sea-going  ships  owing  to  the  silting  up 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  Nagaski,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  the  southwest  coast  of  the  island  of  Kiushiu,  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  is  now  much  frequented  as  a  coaling 
station  and  has  a  large  export  of  coal.  It  has  large  grav* 
ing  docks,  a  patent  slip,  and  a  ship-building  yard  with  the 
most  improved  appliances  capable  of  building  several 
vessels  at  one  time,  machine  shops,  boiler  works  and  foun- 
dries, and  a  technical  training  school  in  connection  witfi 
these  establishments.  Deshima,  an  artificial  islet  dose  to 
Nagasaki,  was  the  seat  of  a  Dutch  factory  or  trading 
station  as  far  back  as  1641.  Niigata,  the  principal  port 
on  the  west  coast,  has  its  shipping  stopped  for  half  the 
year  by  the  strong  surf  that  beats  along  the  whole  of  this 
flat  and  dangerous  coast  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
winter  monsoon.  The  principal  harbors  of  Japan  are  Yo- 
kohama, Kobe,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate  and  32  smaller 
open  ports.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
through  the  first  two  named  harbors. 

Tonnage  Dues:  Vessels  entering  a  Japanese  port  from 
a  foreign  country  are  required  to  pay  tonnage  dues  of 
sen  5  (2K  cents)  per  registered  ton  or  per  10  koku 
(49.60  bushels)  of  actual  capacity;  but  by  payment  of 
sen  15  (7yi  cents)  per  registered  ton  or  per  10  koku,  they 
are  exempted  from  any  further  tonnage  dues  at  the  same 
port. 

Customs  Duties.  On  raw  materials,  practically  all  free; 
manufactured  goods,  from  15  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 
Articles  of  luxury,  50  per  cent. 


FORMOSA 

Ports:    Keelung,  Takao,  Tamsui. 

Formosa  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  range  of 
mountains  which,  along  with  the  eastern  plain,  are  inhab- 
ited by  a  semi-barbarous  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
western  plain  are  mainly  of  Chinese  origin,  but  not  of  a 
high  type.  The  chief  exports  are  tea  and  camphor,  the  lat- 
ter a  government  monopoly.  The  capital  is  Taipei,  near  the 
northern  end,  connected  by  rail  with  the  port  of  Kilung  or 
Keelung,  which  has  an  excellent  anchorage,  and  near 
which  are  mines  of  good  soft  coal  capable  of  being  mixed 
with  Welsh  coal  for  use  on  steamers.  Improvements  are 
projected  on  the  harbors  of  Anping  and  Takau  on  the  west 
coast  to  promote  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  carried  on  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Formosa  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1917,  18,314,291 
pounds  of  tea,  valued  at  $3,654,566;  5,089,000  pounds  of 
camphor,  worth  $1,923,578,  and  29,523,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
valued  at  $1,330,046. 

CHOSEN  (KOREA) 

China 

Ports:  Chemulpo,  Fusan,  Jenchuan,  Kunsan,  Mokpo, 
Yuensan. 

Chosen,  the  mountainous  peninsula  between  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan,  like  Tibet,  was  formerly  a  loose 
dependency  of  China,  but  in  1895,  after  a  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  was  declared  independent,  but  was  never  really 
so.  From  1905  it  has  been  under  the  control  of  Japan, 
which  annexed  it  in  1910.  Of  the  Chosen  ports  opened  tc 
foreign  commerce,  the  most  important  are  Chemulpo  on 
the  west  coast,  Wiju,  further  north  on  the  Yalu,  Ping- 
yang  (or  Phvong-yang)  on  the  Tai-dong  River  in  about 
latitude  39  degrees  north,  Fusan  on  the  southeast,  and 
Wonsan,  or  Yuensan,  on  Broughton  Bay  on  the  east  coast. 

Chemulpo  is  the  port  of  the  capital,  Seoul,  or  Han- 
yang, with  which  it  is  now  connected  by  rail.  Seoul,  a  city 
of  217,000  inhabitants,  is  now  lit  by  electricity  and  provided 
with  electric  tramways.  Several  other  treaty  ports  are  now 
opened,  and  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ginseng,  a  drug 
highly  valued  by  the  Chinese,  is  exported  as  a  monopoly  of 
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the  crown.  The  chief  exports  are,  however,  gold,  beans  and 
rice,  live  stock,  hides,  wheat,  barley  and  iron  ores.  The 
production  of  raw  cotton  is  increasing,  and  seems  likely  to 
increase  still  more  rapidly.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
piece  goods  from  England,  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
and  cotton  yarns  mainly  from  Japan.  Hemp  cloth,  brass- 
ware  and  a  high-grade  paper  are  manufactured  on  a  small 
scale. 

There  has  been  a  decided  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  compared  with  previous  years.  Figures  com- 
piled for  June,  1918,  show  decided  increase  in  the  value  of 
wrought  iron,  rails  and  accessories,  machinery,  coal,  lum- 
ber, cement  and  paper  as  against  the  corresponding  month 
of  1917.  Exports  were  valued  at  11,580,000  yen  (1  yen= 
$0,498),  and  imports  totaled  10,520,000  yen.  The  gain  in 
export  over  the  previous  month  of  June  was  5,380,000  yen. 
Imports  increased  to  the  extent  of  3,930,000  yen.  The 
trade  for  the  six  months  ending  June,  1918,  aggregated 
57,920,000  yen  in  export,  and  67,730,000  yen  in  import. 

The  exportation  of  rice  to  Japan  showed  an  increase  of 
97,000  koku  (1  koku=5.12  bushels)  as  against  the  shipments 
for  June  of  the  previous  year.  The  exported  rice  was  val- 
ued at  2,940,000  yen.  Other  marked  increases  were  noted 
in  the  exportation  of  fish,  ginseng,  raw  cotton,  cocoons, 
copper  ingots,  sea  weeds,  soya  beans,  wheat  flour  and 
leather  articles. 

The  exports  of  graphite  from  Chosen  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  559  tons,  valued  at  $18,542,  for  1916, 
to  829  tons,  valued  at  $36,480,  for  1917. 

Since  May,  1917,  and  June,  1918,  five  new  banks  or 
branches  of  banks  have  been  established.  Two  of  the  new 
banks  are  operated  by  Japanese  and  the  remainder  are 
under  the  management  of  Koreans. 


CHINA 

Ports:     Amoy,   Canton,    Chcfoo,   Chin-Kiang,   Chin- 
Wang^Tao,  Chungkiang.  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hoihow, 
Ichang,     Kiukiang,    Kiung     Chow,    Nankin,     Ningpo, 
Shanghai,  Swatow,  Tientsin,  Tsingtao,  Wu  Hu. 
Steamer  Routes 

The  port  of  Hongkong  may  be  described  as  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Orient.    Communication  of  all  kinds  can  be  had 


from  Hongkong  to  any  port  in  the  Orient,  steamers  com- 
ing and  going  daily.  Regular  passenger  and  freight  sailings 
are  maintained  to  and  from  Canada  and  Puget  Sound  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Ltd.  The  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  also  offer  passen- 
ger services  to  Canada  and  Puget  Sound,  besides  which 
there  are  the  purely  freight  steamers  operated  by  Alfred 
Holt  &  Co.  (Blue  Funnel  Line),  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co., 
and  occasionally  the  Dollar  Line.  To  San  Francisco  regu- 
lar services  are  operated  by  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Pa- 
cific Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  China  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  and  the  Java  Pa- 
cific Line,  the  local  agents  of  all  lines  being  readily  traced 
in  local  directories. 

Coasting  services  are  maintained  to  Shanghai  by  Messrs. 
Butterfield  &  Swire ;  to  Manila  by  Butterfield  &  Swire  and 
the  Jardine  Matheson  Co. ;  to  Haiphong  and  other  French- 
Oriental  ports  by  A.  Marty  &  Co.;  to  Canton  and  other 
up-river  ports  by  river  steamers,  three  or  four  leaving 
daily,  and  to  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow  by  the  Douglas 
S.  S.  Line.  A  local  German  service  from  Hongkong  to 
many  of  the  Pacific  Islands  under  German  protection  was 
maintained  at  regular  intervals  before  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  services  mentioned  the  P.  &  O.  Steam 
Navigation  Co.  and  Messageries  Maritimes  (French 
Mail)  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  have  regular 
services  to  Europe,  as  also  had  the  North  German  Lloyd 
and  Austrian  Lloyd  before  the  great  war  Australia  is 
served  by  the  Eastern  Australian  S.  S.  Co.,  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  and  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta being  catered  to  by  the  Indio  China  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  and  British  India  Steam  Navi^tion  Co.,  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha.  Many  Chmese 
steamers  are  operated  between  Hongkong  and  other  ports 
to  the  Straits  Settlements,  but  these  are  not  recommended 
for  European  passengers. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Amoy,  Antung,  Canton, 
Changsha,  Chefoo,  Chungkiang,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Har- 
bin, Mukden,  Nanking,  Shanghai,  Swatow,  Tientsin,  Tsing- 
tao, Hongkong. 

China's  increase  in  foreign  trade  in  1917  totaled  $205,- 
886,740,  distributed  as  follows:  Shanghai,  $66,899,555; 
Darien,  $56,551,174;  Tientsin,  $17,886,821;  Kowloon,  $15,- 
087,371;  Canton,  $12,321,873;  Tsingtao,  $10,062,282;  Han- 
kow, $10,454,276;  Antung  $19,632,162. 

Shanghai  Leads  All  Other 

Shanghai's  foreign  trade  amounted  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  net  trade  of  China  and  exceeded  by  $48,838,883  the 
combined  trade  of  Dairen,  Canton,  Tientsin,  Kowloon  and 
Hankow,  the  trade  ports  next  in  importance. 

During  1917  there  were  a  number  of  railway  extensions 
made  in  China.  A  new  section  of  the  Canton-Hankow 
line  between  Wuchow  and  Yochow — 140  miles — was  com- 
pleted with  construction  trains  running  into  Changsha,  90 
miles  farther.  The  Szechang  Railway  in  Manchuria,  a 
branch  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  has  been  com- 
pleted from  Szebingchian  to  Sabtsiankwo,  and  will  be 
pushed  on  to  Dzenchianton,  a  distance  of  about  62  miles.  A 
short  branch  of  the  Peking-Mukden  line  was  also  com- 
pleted. 

This  vast  country  is  the  only  ^art  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia  besides  India  with  a  population  of  high  density.  In 
this  we  see  a  result  of  the  seasonal  rainfall  distribution. 
Though  the  winter  temperatures  are  cool,  even  in  the 
south,  and  in  the  north  and  most  parts  of  the  interior  rig- 
orous, the  rains  occurring,  as  in  monsoon  regions  generally 
during  the  season  of  high  temperatures  promote  an  enor- 
mous vegetable  production.  The  figures  given  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  China  proper  were  formerly  only  vague  esti- 
mates, but  a  recent  census  confirms  the  previously  enter- 
tained ideas  as  to  the  high  density  of  population  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  great  plain  in  the  east,  which  stretches 
from  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Peking  to  those  south 
of  the  Yangszte.  This  plain  thus  extends,  roughly  speak- 
ing, through  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  from  about  30 
degrees  to  40  degrees  north,  and  its  greatest  width  is  about 
the  parallel  of  35  degrees.  It  extends  everywhere  to  the 
coast  except  in  the  province  of  Shantimg— that  is,  "the 
Eastern  Mountains"— the  province  which  juts  out  between 
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the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  Another  large  and 
densely  peopled  plain  lies  on  the  middle  Yangszte  and  the 
lower  course  of  its  great  northern  tributary,  the  Han. 

Cultivate  the  Hillsides 

Another  region  of  high  density  is  in  the  southeast,  form- 
ing the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  which  is  largely  com- 
posed of  a  deltaic  alluvial  plain.  And  in  the  west  there  is 
a  third  region  of  exceptionally  high  density  of  population 
in  the  east  of  the  province  of  Sechwan  and  the  north  of 
Yunnan,  where,  besides  great  mineral  wealth,  there  is  a 
peculiar  red  soil  of  extreme  fertility.  Chengtu-fu,  the  capi- 
tal of  Sechwan,  is  a  town  estimated  to  possess  a  million  in- 
habitants. West  of  the  great  plain  China  is  for  the  most 
part  elevated  and  to  a  large  extent  mountainous,  but  even 
the  elevated  regions  are  in  some  places  capable  of  support- 
ing a  numerous  population.  This  is  so,  for  example,  in  the 
region*  of  the  red  soil  j  ust  referred  to.  Where  that  soil  is 
found  cultivation  can  be  pursued  to  a  great  height  up  the 
mountains;  and  the  Chinese  in  eastern  Sechwan  cultivate 
the  hillsides  wherever  the  slope  is  not  above  30  degrees, 
which  is  about  the  steepest  a  man  can  walk  up  unaided  by 
his  hands. 

The  northern  half  of  China  again  is  covered,  and  vast 
hollows  to  a  great  depth  filled,  with  a  peculiar  yellow  soil 
known  as  loess,  which  is  also  of  remarkable  fertility,  and 
rewards  cultivation  even  at  great  heights.  Ritchthofen, 
who  has  described  this  soil  in  great  detail,  states  that  in  the 
region  where  it  prevails  he  has  seen  a  plateau  at  the  height 
of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level  covered  with  fields  and  vil- 
lages. This  soil,  is  light  and  easy  to  work,  but  it  has  one 
great  drawback.  Its  productiveness,  though  often  very 
great,  is  very  uncertain.  The  soil  is  so  porous  that  water 
runs  through  it  with  great  rapidity,  and  crops  are  thus 
liable  to  suffer  from  drougfit  unless  refreshed  with  fre- 
quent showers  or  supplied  with  water  by  irrigation.  And 
so  it  happens  that  a  region  which  when  rain  falls  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  yields  the  most  abundant  crops,  may  in 
other  seasons  have  its  crops  entirely  destroyed,  though  the 
rainfall  may  have  been  plentiful  enough  for  soils  of  another 
kind.  Irrigation,  therefore,  is  practiced  throughout  this  re- 
gion wherever  the  structure  of  the  ground  admits  of  it,  and 
lands  that  can  be  irrigated  are  in  some  places  of  10  or  20 
times  the  value  of  "dry"  fields.  Many  parts  of  China  are, 
like  certain  parts  of  India,  pitted  with  wells  like  a  sieve, 
every  field  having  one. 

Mineral  Wealth  Enormous 

Hitherto  China  has  depended  mainly  on  its  agricultural 
resources,  but  its  mineral  wealth  is  known  to  be  enormous. 
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The  whole  area  of  the  coalfields  of  China  is  estimated  to  be 
perhaps  twenty  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  coalfields 
in  Europe.  These  coalfields  exist  in  many  places  where 
there  is  already  a  dense  population,  and  much  of  the  coal  is 
of  excellent  quality.  One  coalfield  about  75  miles  northeast 
of  Tientsin  has  long  been  worked  on  the  European  system, 
and  has  been  connected  by  rail  with  a  navigable  river. 
Other  small  coalfields  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Peking.  A 
small  coalfield,  containing  excellent  bituminous  coal,  lies 
in  the  west  of  the  mountains  of  Shantung.  But  the  great 
coalfields  of  China  lie  further  in  the  interior.  The  south- 
ern half  of  the  province  of  Shan-si  has  enormous  deposits 
both  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  at  the  height  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  south- 
east of  this  province  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
mineral  regions  in  the  world.  The  anthracite  here 
found  is  very  pure.  In  superficial  extent  about  13,500 
square  miles,  the  deposit  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
known  to  exist.  While  the  average  aggregate  thickness 
of  the  coal  scams  is  at  least  40  feet,  admost  everywhere 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  seam  of  from  15  to  20  feet,  mostly 
one  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness. 

So  frequently  does  the  productive  part  of  the  coal- 
field crop  out  on  the  surface,  that  along  one  line  about 
200  miles  in  length  an  opening  might  be  made  direct 
into  a  seam  of  great  thickness  anywhere.  Th*^  stratifi- 
cation seems  to  be  undisturbed,  and  :n  many  places  it 
is  nearly  horizontal.  Along  a  line  there  crops  out  a 
scam  of  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  with  an  easterly 
slope  only  just  sufficient  for  drainage,  and  into  this 
levels  could  be  tunnelled  for  miles  to  the  west,  so  that 
once  a  railway  had  been  constructed  to  the  surface  of 
the  plateau  the  cars  could  be  run  into  the  mines  and 
loaded  with  coal  for  Peking  or  Shanghai  direct.  An 
outlying  portion  of  this  coalfield,  known  as  the  Chingh- 
wa  coalfield,  lies  at  a  lower  level  on  the  slope  of  the 
plateau  in  northern  Honan.  Moreover,  this  coalfield 
is  rich  in  the  most  excellent  iron  ores,  both  in  the  north 
near  Loping  and  in  the  south  round  Tsechou,  as  well 
as  in  potter's  clays.  In  the  southwest  of  the  province 
are  enormous  deposits  of  salt.  The  whole  of  south- 
eastern Hunan  has  been  described  as  one  enormous 
coalfield,  and  the  same  description  ha^  been  applied  to 
eastern  Sechwan  and  northern  Yunnan.  Sechwan  is 
also  rich  in  salt  and  iron  ore,  and  Yunnan  remarkably 
rich  in  copper,  to  a  less  extent  in  silver,  while  there  are 
important  tin  and  other  mines  near  Mengtse  or  Mongtse 
in  the  southeast  of  the  province. 

Lack  Adequate  Transportation 

The  chief  thing  that  has  so  far  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  these  resources  is  the  want  of  adequate  means 
of  communication.  Communications  throughout  the 
great  plain  of  China  are  naturally  easy.  Inland  naviga- 
tion is  carried  on  both  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  one 
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great  canal,  700  miles  long,  runs  through  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  plain.  Commencing  at  Hangchau, 
at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  to  the  south  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Yangszte,  it  crosses  both  that  river  and  the  Hwang-ho, 
and  terminates  at  Tientsin,  on  the  Pei-ho,  the  inland  port 
of  Peking.  It  was  constructed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  is  still  a  fine  waterway  as  far  as  about  35 
degrees  north,  but  to  the  north  of  that  its  navigation  is 
much  impeded.  North  of  the  Hwang-ho  the  Pei-ho  and  its 
numerous  feeders  in  the  plain  of  Chili  or  Pechili  afford 
considerable  facilities  for  water  carriage. 

Navigable  rivers  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  great  plain  and  the  province  of  Kwang-tung. 
Two  streams,  each  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  lead- 
ing on  different  sides  up  to  an  easy  mountain  pass, 
called  the  Meiling  Pass,  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
province  named,  connect  the  provinces  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Kiang-si  (the  route  from  Canton  to  Kiukiang); 
and  two  others  similarly  connect  Kwang-tung  through 
Hunan  with  Hupe  (the  route  from  Canton  to  Hankau). 

Between  the  east  and  west  of  China,  however,  com- 
munication is  not  so  easy.  Three  great  rivers,  the 
Hwang-ho  or  Yellow  River  in  the  north,  the  Yangszte 
in  the  middle,  and  Si-kiang  or  West  River  in  the 
south,  cross  the  country  from  west  to  east,  bilt  only 
the  second  of  these  is  of  great  service  for  navigation. 
The  Hwang-ho,  well  called  "China's  sorrow,"  is  too 
rapid,  too  much  obstructed  by  shallows,  and  too  shift- 
ing in  its  course  to  be  easily  navigated.  Its  navigation, 
is  wholly  interrupted  in  the  easterly  part  of  its  co'irse 
in  northern  Honan,  and  again  on  the  K^eater  part  of  its 
course  on  the  western  frontiei  of  Shansi,  where  it 
plunges  through  a  profound  chasm;  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  liable  to  cause  terrible  destruction  by  sudden 
changes  of  its  bed  in  its  course  through  the  plain.  At 
certain  periods  it  has  entered  the  sea  by  a  northeasterly 
course  to  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  at  others  by  a  south- 
easterly course  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  By  a  change  of  this 
nature  in  September,  lvS87,  at  least  one  million  human 
beings  are  estimated  to  have  perished.  In  January, 
1889,  the  river  was  again  brought  back  to  its  previous 
course  by  which  it  entered  the  Gulf  of  Perhili. 

The  Yangszte  is  an  admirable  watercourse  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Tchang  in  about  11  Ij^  degrees  east 
— that  is,  for  above  1,000  miles  from  its  mouth.  Thus  far 
steamers  can  ascend,  and  even  ocean-going  steamers 
can  reach  as  high  as  Hankau,  680  miles  up.  and  there 
get  loaded  with  tea  and  other  oroducts  for  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Beyond  Ichang,  however,  a  series 
of  difficult  rapids  impede  the  navigation  for  about  400 
miles;  and  as  the  mountain  tracks  between  Ichang  and 
Chunking,  the  great  river  port  of  Sechwan,  are  likewise 
extremely  difficult,  that  rich  province  is  in  a  large 
measure   shut   off    from   communication   with   the   great 


eastern  plain.     Such  commerce  as  is  maintained  with 
this  region  mostly  follows  the  river  route. 

Tow  Boat  Overcomes  Difficulties 

Four  hundred  miles  north  of  Ichang  is  the  important 
river  port  of  Chungking  and  it  is  from  this  port  the 
greater  part  of  the  junk  cargoes  are  shipped  to  Ichang. 
Between  Ichang  and  Chungking  the  Yangszte  is  in 
many  places  a  narrow,  swift  and  turbulent  stream,  filled 
with  rapids,  rocks  and  other  perils.  Its  many  dangers 
to  navigation  have  made  the  employment  of  steam- 
boats such  a  risk  that  until  1913  only  one  firm,  a  German 
company,  had  the  courage  to  undertake  it.  This  com- 
pany built  a  steamboat  believed  to  be  suitabk  for  the 
work.  She  cost  $125,000.  She  was  a  total  loss  the  first 
trip  and  out  of  her  207  passengers  and  crew  only  four 
were  saved.  In  1914  Captain  Plent,  with  Chinese  back- 
ing, built  a  tow  beat,  with  a  lighter,  and  this  plan  solved 
many  secrets  of  upper  river  navigation  and  made  big 
profits  for  the  owners.  In  1916  the  same  company  built 
a  river  steamboat  for  the  same  route,  having  a  tonnage 
of  300,  a  length  of  190  feet,  seven  feet  extreme  draft 
and  engines  capable  of  driving  her  against  ordinary 
currents  at  a  speed  of  16  knots. 

The  first  season's  work  enabled  her  to  declare  a 
dividend  of  75  per  cent  and  this  dividend  was,  under  the 
Chinese  "squeeze"  system,  no  more  than  a  small  part 
of  her  net  profits. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  to  be 
handled  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  carrying  merchandise  of  various  kinds  from  Chung- 
king to  Ichang  no  less  than  10,000  junks  are  each  year 
registered  with  the  government.  They  have  an  aver- 
age carrying  capacity  of  60  tons  and  carry  crews  of 
approximately  30  men,  and  in  addition  to  these  men 
each  junk  employs  a  force  of  about  ten  shipwrights 
to  repair  damage  sustained  en  route.  At  parts  of  the 
river,  the  motive  power  of  the  junks  is  supplied  by 
men  called  ** trackers,**  whose  duties  are  to  tow  the 
junk  through  the  powerful  currents  and  eddies  and 
each  junk  requires  at  certain  points  no  less  than 
150  of  these  workers. 

The  third  of  the  great  rivers  above  mentioned,  the 
Si-kiang,  is  navigable  more  or  less  for  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  but  rapids  impede  the  navigation 
at  many  places.  These  hindrances,  however,  are 
not  of  the  same  consequence  commercially  as  those 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Yangszte. 
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But  even  at  their  worst  the  rivers  of  China  are 
better  than  any  other  means  of  inland  communication. 
Clumsy  carts  are  used  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south 
there  are  comparatively  few  roads  fit  for  wheeled  ve- 
hicles. In  general  the  cost  of  land  carriage  by  any 
method  appears  to  be  upwards  of  15  cents  per  ton 
per  mile,  or  about  20  to  40  tinies  as  great  as  on 
a  river  of  easy  navigation,  a  cost  which  must  obviously 
confine  to  narrow  limits  the  amount  of  traffic  in  bulky 
commodities.  But  the  modern  means  both  of  produc- 
tion and  transport  have  hitherto  been  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  with  noted  dislike,  chiefly,  it  would 
appear,  from  dread,  partly  from  contempt,  of  the  for- 
eigner. All  schemes  for  the  extension  of  foreign  trade 
in  China  have  to  overcome  the  resistance  arising  from 
this  dislike,  and  special  difficulties  in  doing  so  have 
to  be  encountered  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Chinese  government,  which  may  prob- 
ably be  regarded  as  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of 
the  remarkable   geographical   isolation   of  the  country. 

Buys  Railroad  to  Tear  It  Up 

At  first  the  official  feeling  was  strongly  opposed  to 
railways.  The  first  railway  in  China  was  a  short  line 
from  Shanghai  to  its  outport  Wusung,  opened  in  1876, 
but  it  was  purchased  by  the  viceroy  of  the  province 
and   torn  up  in  the  following  year. 

Afterwards  a  railway  was  laid  from  the  Kaiping  col- 
lieries east  of  Peking  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho, 
and  at  a  later  date  from  this  latter  point  to  Tientsin 
The  continuation  of  the  Kaiping  line  northeastwards 
to  Manchuria  was  afterwards  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  strategic  purposes.  In  1897  Tientsin  was 
connected  by  rail  with  Peking,  and  railway  concessions 
have  since  been  obtained  with  less  difficulty.  As  soon 
as  introduced  both  telegraphs  and  railwa3's  have  al- 
ways been  eagerly  made  use  of  by  the  people. 

Commercial  competition  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
other  American  and  European  inventions.  The  in- 
creasing production  of  silk  in  Europe  and  Japan  has 
induced  Chinese  producers  to  adopt  silk-filatures,  and 
the  competition  of  India  and  Ceylon  in  tea  has  caused 
some  Chinese  growers  to  introduce  leaf-rolling  mach- 
inery. Cotton  mills  equipped  with  latest  machinery 
and  conveniences  have  been  erected  at  Shanghai,  Hang- 
chau,  Ningno,  Wenchau,  and  elsewhere.  Extensive 
iron  and  steel  works  have  been  established  by  the 
viceroy  of  the  Hukwang  provinces  CHupe  and  Hunan; 


at  Hanyang.  Chinese  students  are  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  western  science  and  learning  in  Ekirope, 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  well  as  at  colleges  in 
their  own  country  (such  as  the  Nanyang  college  at 
Shanghai  and  one  at  Tientsin),  and  an  active  and  wide- 
spread native  press  is  tending  to  bring  about  the  same 
result. 

Increased  facilities  for  commerce  were  given  in  1898 
by  throwing  open  the  navigation  of  the  inland  waters 
of  China  to  foreign  vessels,  though  the  value  of  this 
concession  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  harassing 
regulations  afterwards  issued.  In  1902  an  important 
treaty  was  concluded  between  China  and  Great  Britain, 
by  one  provision  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  internal 
customs  duties  on  foreign  goods,  known  as  likin  and 
by  other  names,  at  present  levied  at  numerous  inland 
barriers,  will  be  entirely  abolished.  Under  this  treaty 
it  is  provided  that  from  January  1,  1904,  likin  and  all 
other  taxation  on  foreign  goods  shall  be  abolished  in 
consideration  of  goods  of  an  import  duty  amounting 
in  all  to  12J^.  per  cent,  instead  of  the  5  per  cent  duty 
at  present  in  force.  Native  customs  houses  are,  how- 
ever, still  to  remain,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
interior,  for  the  taxation  of  native  goods  not  intended 
for  export,  and  the  Chinese  government  reserves  to 
itself  the  liberty  to  recast  the  foreign  export  tariff  so 
far  as  practicable  with  specific  duties  on  a  scale  not 
to  exceed  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  a  surtax  cf  2^ 
per  cent  in  substitution  for  likin  and  all  other  internal 
taxation.  Another  important  provision  is  the  clause 
equalizing  the  duty  on  goods  carried  by  junks  and 
sailing  vessels  to  that  on  goods  carried  by  steamers. 
It  is  also  provided  that  an  excise  duty  e^juivalent  to 
double  the  import  duty  at  present  levied  is  to  be 
charged  on  all  machine-made  yarn  and  cloth  manu- 
factured in  China  whether  by  foreigners  at  the  treaty 
ports  or  by  Chinese  anywhere  in  China,  but  this  stipu- 
lation is  not  to  apply  to  the  Hanyang  ironworks  and 
other  similar  government  works  at  present  exempt 
from  taxation,  arsenals,  government  dockyards,  etc. 
China  also  agrees  to  establish  a  national  currency. 

Geogr^hical  Conditions  Will  AfiFect  Future 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  the  consequences  of  the  exten- 
sive introduction  of  railways  and  machinery  are  likely 
to  be  more  momentous.  When  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  favorable  at  once  to  energy  in  the 
people  and  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  undeveloped  resources,  the  great  density 
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of  the  population,  the  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  dis- 
tinguished not  merely  by  the  most  assiduous  industry 
but  by  a  high  degree  of  business  capacity  including 
remarkable  fidelity  to  their  pecuniary  engagements, 
we  may  fairly  anticipate  much  greater  results  from 
the  introduction  into  China  of  western  methods  of  pro- 
duction and  transport  than  those  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  India.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  look 
at  some  of  the  geographical  conditions  that  are  likely 
to  affect  the  ensuing  development. 

First,  we  must  note  that  this  development  is  sure 
to  be  to  a  large  extent  of  an  industrial  character.  The 
unutilized  resources  with  which  China  is  so  lavishly 
provided  are  those  which  furnish  the  means  for  carry- 
ing on  industries  of  the  modern  type.  This  must  lead, 
as  it  has  done  in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  simi- 
larly favorable  conditions  exist,  to  a  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  population  on  the  coalfields.  This  population 
will  be  dependent  on  supplies  of  foodstuffs  brought 
from  elsewhere,  probably  from  a  distance,  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  China  itself  will  be  able 
to  meet  this  demand.  The  agricultural  resources  of 
China  proper,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  great  density 
of  the  population,  would  already  appear  to  have  been 
utilized  to  the  utmost.  China  already  imports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  rice,  grain,  and  flour,  and  it  is 
significant  that  these  commodities  are  still  admitted 
duty  free. 

A  disturbance  of  the  present  conditions  of  industry 
is  certain  to  ensue,  and  this  disturbance  will  be  the 
greater  the  more  rapidly  the  development  goes  on. 
Many  countries  are  likely  to  be  affected  thereby,  some 
in  one  way  and  some  in  another,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  foresee  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be 
affected  favorably,  how  far  otherwise.  But  the  greatest 
effects  will  be  in  China  itself.  There,  with  all  the 
benefits  likely  to  follow  from  the  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication, large  numbers  of  the  population  are  likely 
to  undergo  the  same  hardships  and  struggles  as  have 
been  endured  elsewhere,  while  old  domestic  industries 
were  dying  out  and  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
centers  and  routes  of  trade.  It  is  probably  the  anti- 
cipation of  this  that  has  led  to  the  provision  for  the 
taxation  of  machine-made  products  in  China  in  the 
treaty  of  1902. 

The  countries  and  regions  favorably  situated  for 
supplying  the  future  industrial  population  of  China 
with  foodstuffs  will  no  doubt  receive  an  important 
stimulus    to   settlement  and   production.     The   already 
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developed  industrial  countries  of  the  world  cannot  fail 
to  have  some  of  their  industries  stimulated,  and  per- 
haps unduly,  for  some  at  least  are  likely  to  encounter 
at  a  later  date  severe  competition  in  the  country  from 
which  the  stimulus  proceeds.  But  that  industrial  China 
will  ever  overwhelm  the  world  with  its  products,  as 
some  appear  to  think  possible,  is  surely  a  vain  alarm. 
"People,"  says  Mr.  H.  Brenier,  formerly  director  of 
the  Lyons  commercial  mission  to  China,  "appear  to 
think  that  we  are  going  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese  the  powerful  instruments  of  production  which 
they  lack,  and  that  all  the  other  conditions,  which  at 
present  constitute  a  part  of  their  advantages — low 
wages  and  a  low  standard  of  living,  etc.,  will  remain 
the  same.  That  is  opposed  to  experience."  Effici- 
ent labor  is  indeed  at  present  cheap  in  China,  but  its 
price  is  bound  to  rise  when  its  total  efficiency  has 
been  increased  with  the  aid  of  machinery,  just  as  surely 
as  it  has  done  in  Japan,  and  probably  more  rapidly. 
Details  of  life  in  China  such  as  are  given  in  the  work 
already  referred  to  make  it  hardly  credible  that  im- 
proved means  of  production  should  not  lead  to  the 
speedy  growth  of  demands  for  a  higher  scale  of  living 

Shan-si  Coalfields  Most  Important 

Of  the  regions  likely  to  be  rapidly  developed  in  the 
near  future  the  most  important  is  the  coalfields  of 
Shan-si,  a^d  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  a  railway 
through  this  coalfield  were  provided  with  northern 
connections,  it  is  probable  that  a  great  deficiency 
among  Chinese  products  would  be  supplied  by  a  rail- 
way following  this  route.  In  China  proper,  there  are 
very  few  sheep,  and  few  animals  of  any  kind  yielding 
wool.  Hence  %voolen  garments  are  scarcely  worn. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  winter  climate  of 
a  large  part  of  China  render  the  use  of  warm  cloth- 
ing necessary.  According  to  the  present  habits  of  the 
people,  while  cotton,  China  grass,  or  silk  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  summer  garments,  the  winter  clothing 
of  the  rich  consists  largely  of  furs,  that  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  cotton  padded  and  quilted.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt,  however,  that  if  woolen  garments  were 
sufficiently  cheap  they  would  form  a  suitable  winter 
wear,  and  might  in  time  come  to  be  preferred  to 
the  padded  clothes  now  worn.  Now  any  northern 
branches  of  the  railway  at  present  under  consideration 
would  pass  through  a  region  thinly  peopled  indeed, 
but  well  adapted  for  sheep  rearing,  and  we  have  the 
example  of  Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic  to 
show  us  how  rapidly  a  large  trade  in  wool  can  be 
developed  under  suitable  circumstances  by  a  scanty 
population.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  cotton  mills   in   the   northern  parts  of 
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China  would  be  followed  by  the  rise  of  woolen  mills, 
supplies  of  wool  being  obtained  from  the  interior  table- 
lands of  Asia  within  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
There  is  already  a  small  but  rapidly  growing  export 
trade  from  Tientsin  in  wool  brought  from  Kansu.  as 
well  as  across  the  mountain  passes  in  the  extreme 
north  of  China  proper. 

The  foreign  trade  is  almost  entirely  carried  on  at 
certain  treaty  ports,  which  are  the  sole  places  at 
which  foreign  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside  and  own 
property  and  foreign  vessels  allowed  to  load  and  dis- 
charge. Of  these  there  are  now  upwards  of  30.  They 
now  include  all  the  chief  seaports  of  China  and  most 
of  the  principal  river  ports,  and  a  few  inland  places. 
The  seaports  are  most  numerous  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  China,  where  the  numerous  indentations  form 
a  number  of  excellent  harbors. 

Ports 

By  far  the  most  important  is  Shanghai,  the  great 
port  of  the  Yangszte,  the  most  extensive  and  pro- 
ductive natural  region  of  China.  Its  importance  is 
increased  by  the  great  lack  of  seaports  in  the  part 
of  China  lying  north  of  the  Yangszte,  the  coast  line 
there  being  mostly  low  and  uniform,  like  that  on  the 
east  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  The  mountainous  Shan- 
tung Peninsula  is  indeed  more  favored,  but  the  harbors 
there  arc  too  far  from  any  important  hinterland  to  ac- 
quire any  great  trade  with  the  imperfect  communica- 
tions at  present  in  existence.  In  consequence  of  these 
conditions  Shanghai  serves  as  the  great  entrepot,  not 
merely  for  the  minor  Yangszte  ports,  but  for  all  north- 
ern China.  Shanghai  lies,  however,  not  on  the  Yangszte 
itself,  but  on  a.  small  tributary  known  2^  the  Wu- 
sung  or  Hwang-pu,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar 
preventing  vessels  of  more  than  24-feet  draft  from 
reaching  Shanghai  even  at  high  water  spring  tides. 
Larger  vessels  are  compelled  to  discharge  at  least  part 
of  their  cargo  at  the  town  of  Wusung.  The  port  is 
provided  with  excellent  graving  docks,  foundries, 
forges  machine  shops  and  engine  works  under  Euro- 
pean management. 

The  river  ports  of  the  Yangszte  have  their  importance 
determined  at  present  by  the  extent  and  productive- 
ness of  the  hinterlaiids  opened  up  by  waterways,  and 
from  the  structure  of  the  country  it  is  probable  that 
the  introduction  of  railways  will  not  greatly  alter  their 
relative  rank.  Chinkiang  derives  considerable  im- 
portance from  its  situation  near  the  junction  of  the 
Imperial  Canal.  But  no  river  port  has,  or  can  have, 
the  importance  of  Hankow  or  Hankau,  at  which  the 
waterways  of  western  China  converge  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  the  inlet  and  outlet  cf  Hunan,  Sech- 
wan,  Kweichau,  the  greater  part  of  Hupe,  as  well  as 
of  southern  Shensi.  The  projected  railways,  it  will 
be  observed,  tend  to  confirm  the  importance  of  this 
situation,  but  if  Wuchang,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Yangszte,  were  also  made  a  treaty-port,  it  is  prob- 
able that  after  the  introduction  of  railways  the  coal- 
fields of  Hunan  would  cause  a  very  large  part  of  the 
trade  to  be  concentrated  there. 

Shashi,  one  of  the  more  recently  opened  treaty  ports, 
about  midway  between  Hankow  and  Ichang,  has  the 
advantage  of  two  important  canal  connections.  One 
canal  runs  thence  eastwards  to  the  lower  Han.  thus 
avoiding  a  great  bend  of  the  Yangszte.  The  other  starts 
from  the  point  of  the  river  Yangszte  opposite,  and 
leads  to  the  Tungting  Lake  in  Hunan.  Shashi  has 
thus  long  been  the  center  of  an  enormous  traffic  in 
native  junks,  and  as  the  neighboring  country  is  the 
most  important  cotton  weaving  district  in  China,  the 
cottons  are  collected,  graded,  and  shipped  at  Shashi  in 
large  quantity. 

Of  the  southern  seaports  the  most  important  is  Can- 
ton, the  most  populous  town  in  China,  with  a  situa- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Calcutta  on  one  of  the  most 
productive  of  tropical  deltas,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  better  comrnunications  by  water  in  different 
directions,  but  suffering  from  the  great  disadvantage  of 
not  being  accessible  to  ocean  ships  of  such  large  size 


as  those  which  can  reach  Calcutta.  All  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  16  feet  have  to  lighten  at  Whampoa, 
14  miles  below  the  port. 

Of  the  northern  treaty  ports  Taku,  the  port  of 
Peking,  has  a  bar  that  prevents  the  access  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  16  feet  even  at  the  highest  spring 
tides,  and  Tientsin  can  be  reached  only  by  smaller 
coasting  steamers.  The  importance  of  this  place  is  due 
to  the  traffic  on  inland  waterways.  The  same  is  tru* 
of  Hangchau.  the  great  silk-manufacturing  town  to  the 
southwest  of  Shanghai.  The  bay  on  which  it  appears 
to  stand  can  be  navigated  to  its  head  only  by  small 
vessels,  and  the  town  is  cut  off  from  this  bay  by  an 
embankment  to  protect  it  from  the  violent  bores  which 
ascend  the  bay  at  spring  tides.  Of  the  four  inland 
treaty  ports  near  the  southern  frontier,  Lungchau  and 
Mengtse  have  been  opened  to  facilitate  trade  with 
Tongking,  Sumao  with  Siam,  and  Momein  or  Tengyueh 
with  Burma. 


INDOCHINA 

Ports:    Saigon,  Haiphong. 

Indo-China  is  a  peninsula  in  southeastern  Asia  bordering 
on  China,  Burma,  and  Siam.  It  comprises  Cochin  China, 
Tonkin,  Anam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  the  territory  of 
Kwang-chow  and  has  an  area  of  approximately  2a),0(X) 
square  miles.  The  population  of  more  than  16,000,000  is 
divided  as  follows:  Tonkin,  6,000,000;  Annam,  5,000,000; 
Cochin  China,  3,000,000;  Cambodia,  1,600,000,  and  Laos, 
630,000.  The  Anamite  race,  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
numbers  12,600,000,  and  the  number  of  foreigners  (white 
race)  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,  more  than  4,000  of 
whom  (exclusive  of  military)  are  in  Saigon. 

Saigon  is  the  only  seaport  of  Cochin  China,  and  docs, 
normally,  70  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  Indo-China.  The  har- 
bor has  dockmg  facilities  for  37  large  steamers  at  one  time. 

Haiphong  is  the  seaport  of  Tonkin  and  taps  the  ridi 
Red  River  Basin.  This  city  has  a  wharfage  of  1,800  feet 
with  accommodations  for  four  large  steamers. 

Indo-CHiina  produces  a  wide  variety  of  products,  chief 
among  which  are  rice,  maize,  rubber,  pepper,  cinnamon, 
copra,  cotton  (Cambodia),  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  silk,  tobacco, 
stick  and  gum  lacquer,  aniseseed  extract,  castor  oil,  kapok, 
and  fruits.  Cattle  and  carabao  are  raised  in  Cambodia. 
Tonkin,  the  main  industrial  center,  has  a  wide  variety  of 
mineral  products  also,  the  principal  ones  being  coal  (at 
Hon-gay),  zinc,  lead,  wolfram,  and  tin.  Here,  too,  the 
manufacture  of  cement,  alcohol,  matches,  beer,  soap  etc., 
is  carried  on. 

More  rice  is  exported  than  all  other  products  combined. 
Among  other  exports  are  fish,  hides  and  skins,  pepper, 
maize,  copra,  hogs,  rubber,  cotton,  coal,  cattle  teak,  mattings 
tortoise  shell,  zinc,  cement  and  cement  stone,  lacquer 
oil,  silk  and  silk  goods,  coffee,  tin,  and  wolfram. 

Imports  into  this  country  consist  principallv  of  cotton 
goods,  silk  goods,  jute  gunny  bags,  opmm,  gold  leaf,  paper 
and  paper  goods,  porcelain  and  pottery,  petroleum  and  its 
products,  hardware,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  areca 
nuts,  wines  and  liquors,  vegetables  (fresh,  dried,  and 
salted),  tea,  flour,  table  fruit  (fresh,  dried  and  preserved), 
iron  and  steel,  soap,  glassware,  machinery,  chemical  prod- 
ucts, prepared  medicines,  rubber  goods,  hemp,  condensed 
milk,  automobiles,  fish  and  sea  products,  joss  sticks,  leather 
and  leather  goods,  silk  thread,  and^ugar  candy  and  sirup. 

Indo-China  has  a  complicated  tariff  with  minimum,  maxi- 
mum, and  special  rates  of  taxation.  Charges  are  usually 
specific  on  100  kilos.  Although  the  United  States  enjoys 
the  minimum  tariff  on  certam  products,  it  is  usually  a 
theoretical  advantage,  as  the  goods  have  to  be  shipped 
directly  to  Saigon  or  via  a  French  port  to  obtain  this  ad- 
vantage. Certain  American  articles  have  a  special  rate, 
which  is  generally  between  the  maximum  and  minimum 
tariffs. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  direct  steamers  from  Indo-China 
to  the  American  seaboard,  the  trade  in  1917  only  amounted 
to  about  $125,000.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for  American 
goods,  especially  flour,  canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  cheese. 
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leather,  roofing  materials,  cement,  tin,  machinery,  hard- 
ware, tools,  stationery,  autos,  all  kinds  of  metal  sheets, 
steel  bars,  nails,  etc 

The  chief  export  from  Haiphong  direct  to  United  States 
in  1916  was  zinc,  the  amount  being  4,500  tons.  Rice,  hides, 
mats,  etc.,  were  also  shipped,  but  through  Hongkong. 


MANCHURIA 

Ports:      Antung,    Dairen,    Newchang,    Port   Arthur. 

China  proper  is  bordered  on  the  northeast,  north  and 
west  by  various  territories  more  or  less  directly  under  Chi- 
nese rule.  Manchuria  is  the  most  important  of  these.  It 
lies  to  the  northeast,  and  is  the  country  from  which  the 
present  Chinese  imperial  dynasty  originally  came  (1644). 
It  has  mountainous  country  in  the  east  and  west,  the  east- 
cm  mountains  being  rich  m  places  in  coal  and  iron.  The 
intervening  country,  mostly  level  and  to  a  large  extent  ex- 
tremely fertile,  is  drained  partly  by  the  Liau-ho  into  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  partly  by  the  Sungari,  with  its  tributary,  the 
Nonni,  into  the  Amur — ^all  fine  navigable  streams.  Not- 
withstanding its  fertility  it  is  still,  comparatively  sparsely 
peopled,  especially  in  its  middle  and  northern  portions, 
where  some  of .  its  most  fertile  tracts  are  situated.  It  is 
hence  likely  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  supply 
for  some  of  the  future  industrial  regions  of  China  proper. 
Chinese  settlers  have  long  been  flocking  into  it,  and  the 
works  in  connection  with  the  Russian  railways  running 
through  it  have  recently  hastened  on  this  movement. 

Besides  the  capital,  Mukden,  there  are  several  others— 
Liauyang,  Kwanchengtse,  Kirin— estimated  to  have  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants,  Tiehling  and  Tstsihar  are  at  the 
head  of  navigation  respectively  of  the  Liau  and  the  Nonni. 
The  new  towns  growing  along  the  railways  under  Russian 
auspices  are  all  solidly  built  and  pr6vided  with  the  latest 
conveniences  of  European  cities.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  new  Kharbin  or  Harbin  (a  short  distance  from 
the  old  town  of  that  name),  situated  where  the  railways 
diverge  for  Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur^  and  Dairen 
(formerly  Dalny),  in  a  country  as  rich  as  Mmnesota,  with 
coal  measures  not  far  distant  and  forests  near  by.  Niu- 
chwang  of  Newchwang  is  the  treaty  port  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Liau.  It  was  at  first  a  free  port  established  by  Russia, 
in  the  leased  territory  adjoining  Port  Arthur,  but  in  1903 
was  placed  under  the  Imperial  Maritime  customs.  This 
leased  territory  was  transferred  to  Japan  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1904-5. 

The  largest  extent  of  pasturage  in  the  Chinese  Republic 
is  in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  cattle,  and  particularly 
^oats,  being  numerous  in  Manchuria.  The  exports  sent 
mto  China,  except  along  the  northern  border,  consist  of 
opium,  beans,  wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  and  skins.  Wheat  and 
hay  are  sent  into  eastern  Siberia  along  the  northern  bor- 
der; the  Russians  also  hold  Manchurian  lands  under  lease, 
and  send  their  products  north  across  the  Amur.  Man- 
churia is  destined  to  be  one  of  our  best  eastern  customers. 

Consular  Regulations 

No  consular  regulations  are  required  by  China.  Of 
great  importance  to  shippers  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
goods  are  packed,  as  shipments  for  the  interior  must  often 
be  carried  by  coolies.  A  shipper  should  understand  fully, 
before  packing  his  goods,  just  what  transportation  condi- 
tions have  to  be  met  with  until  the  point  of  destination  is 
reached. 

The  trade  returns  of  the  port  of  Darien  for  1917  show 
a  total  commerce  of  135,940,000  haikwan  taels  (the  United 
States  Treasury  rate  for  the  haikwan  tael  fluctuated  be- 
tween $0.91  and  $1.19  in  1917),  imports  forming  72.760,000 
taels  of  this  amount  and  exports  63,180,000  taels,  giving  an 
excess  of  imports  of  9,580,000  taels.  Compared  with  the 
previous  year  these  figures  represent  an  increase  of  51  per 
cent  in  the  aggregate  amount  and  one  of  240  per  cent  in 
the  excess  of  imports. 

Darien's  trade  exceeded  that  of  the  other  two  ports  of 
South  Manchuria  by  93,010,000  haikwan  taels  in  the  case  of 
Antung  and  by  107,110,00  taels  in  the  case  of  Newchwang. 
Of  the  grand  total  of  207,700,000  haikwan  taels,  the  re- 
turns of  all  three  ports  combined,  Darien's  share  was  65 


per  cent,  Antung's  20  per  cent,  and  Newchwang's  15  per 
cent.  The  percentages  for  the  annual  returns  during  the 
five  years  1913-1917  were:  New- 

Darien.  Antung.         chwang. 

Years —  Percent.       Percent.       Percent. 

1913 52  11  36 

1914 57  14  28 

1915 57  16  27 

1916 59  19  21 

1917 65  20  15 

Work  on  the  Szechang  Railway,  a  branch  of  the  Chi- 
nese Eastern  Railway,  between  Szebingchian  and  Sabtsian- 
kwo  has  been  finished.  This  extension  will  be  carried  on  to 
Dzenchianton,  or  a  distance  of  62  miles.  A  short  branch 
of  the  Peking-Mukden  line  has  also  been  opened  up. 


LESSER  ISLANDS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


(No  Consular  Invoice  Re- 
quired.) 

Bismarck   Archipelago 
(German)* 

Borneo   (British  and 
Dutch) 

Caroline    Islands    (Ger- 
man)* 

Celebes  (Dutch) 

Christmas  Island  (British) 

Fanning  Island   (British) 

Fiji  IfOands   (British) 

Friendly  Islands  (British) 

Gilbert  Islands   (British) 

Guam   Island    (United 
States) 

Hcrvcy  Islands  (British) 

Lombok  (Dutch) 

Loyalty  Islands  (French) 

Madanesia 

Malay  Archipelago 
(British) 

Marianne  Islands   (Ger- 
man)* 

Marquesas  Archipelago 
(French) 
♦What  disposition  will  be 

from  Germany  during  the  war 

peace  is  formally  concluded. 


Marshall  Archipelago 
(German)* 

New   Caledonia    (French) 

New  Guinea  (Dutch,  Ger- 
man* and   British) 

New   Hebrides    (British 
and  French) 

Penrhjm  Island   (British) 

Pelew  Islands   (German)* 

Polynesia 

Samoan  Islands  (German* 
and  United  States) 

Singapore   (British) 

Society  Islands  (French) 

Solomon  Islands   (Ger- 
man)* 

Straits  Settlements 
(British) 

Sumatra  (Dutch) 

Tahiti  (French) 

Timor  Archipelago 
(Dutch) 

Tonga  (British) 

Tutuila   (United   States) 


made  of  the  islands  taken 
will  not  be  determined  until 


Steamer  Routes 

Methods  of  reaching  the  various  islands  in  the  Pacific 
were  greatly  disrupted  by  the  European  war.  Prior  to 
that  several  German  lines  afforded  transportation  for 
freight  and  passengers  to  many  of  the  islands  and  chiefly 
to  those  owned  by  Germany.  Japan  is  now  the  custodian 
for  the  allies  of  the  islands  listed  above  as  German  and 
a  number  of  Japanese  lines  have  been  serving  the  islands. 
Most  of  those  farther  south  are  reached  via  Australia. 
The  Howard  Smith  Co.,  Bums,  Philp  &  Co.  and  the 
Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.  have  service  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  the  islands. 

In  order  therefore  for  the  shippers  or  for  a  prospec- 
tive passenger  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  most  direct 
connection  with  any  of  these  islands,  inquiries  should  be 
made  of  the  nearest  representative  of  the  three  companies 
mentioned  above  or  of  the  representatives  of  any  of  the 
Japanese  S.  S.  lines  who  would  be  in  a  position  to  give 
the  latest  information.  Or  an  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  Pacific  Ports  will  receive  a  prompt  reply  by 
telegraph  or  mail  as  requested. 

Stuart  J.  Fuller,  United  States  consul  'general  at  large 
for  Eastern  Asia,  including  the  Straits  Settlements,  Aus- 
tralia, Oceanica,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

United  States  consulates  at  Batavia  and  Soerabaia,  Java, 
Macassar,  Celebes;  Singapore  and  Penang,  Straits  Settle- 
ments; Apia,  Tahiti. 

New  Guinea,  which  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  New 
South  Wales,  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  Australia.    Its  western  half,  as  far  as 
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the  meridian  of  141  degrees  east,  has  long  been  claimed 
by  the  Dutch,  but  till  recently  its  eastern  half  was 
independent.  Now,  however,  this  portion  has  also  been 
declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  European  pow- 
ers. In  May,  1885,  the  southern  portion  of  the  eastern 
half,  together  with  the  Louisiade  Archipelago,  was 
declared  under  British,  the  northern  under  German 
influence.  In  September,  1888,  the  section  under  British 
influence  was  formally  erected  into  a  British  Crown 
colony,  but  it  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia.  The  German  section  is  now  called 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Land.    It  is  now  held  by  the  British. 

New  Guinea  is  iJroducing  vast  quantities  of  copper. 
The  Laloki  mine  has  $10,000,000  worth  blocked  out.  Large 
shipments  have  already  been  made.  The  Astrolabe  field 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Moresby  is  also  full  of  prom- 
ise, but  owing  to  transport  cost  only  the  richest  grade  can 
be  exported.  Another  large  field  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered near  Samarai.  New  Guinea  has  also  produced 
$1,400,000  worth  of  gold;  the  output  is  increasing  every 
year  and  new  fields  are  being  rapidly  developed.  Oil  is 
also  being  produced  and  there  is  a  field  of  1,000  square 
miles ;  petroleum  of  high  value  has  been  produced  and 
developments  are  rapidly  being  pushed  forward.  Rubber 
is  being  exported  and  very  large  plantations  are  being 
operated.  The  largest  industry  is  cocoanut  growing  aad 
considerable  quantities  of  copra  are  being  shipped  away 
annually. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Papua  showed  a  remarkable  recovery  from  the  decline 
that  occurred  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  was  $2,063,714  as  compared 
with  $1,631,611  in  the  pre-war  year  of  1913-14.  This  is 
the  eleventh  year  this  territory  has  been  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Agricultural 
products  and  groceries,  textiles  and  wearing  apparel, 
metals  and  machinery,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief  imports, 
and  all  but  tobacco  showed  a  gain  during  the  1916-17 
period.  The  principal  imports  were,  ale,  spirits  and 
beverages,  tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof,  agricultural 
products  and  groceries,  textiles,  felts  and  furs  and  attire, 
metals  and  machinery,  oils,  paints  and  varnishes,  earthen- 
ware, cement,  china,  glass  and  stone,  drugs  and  chemicals, 
wood,  wicker  and  cane,  jewelry  and  fancy  goods,  leather 
and  rubber,  paper  and  stationery.  Exports  leaped  during 
1916-17,  with  a  high-water  mark  of  $138,788.  Most  of  this 
gain  was  attributable  to  the  larger  trade  in  rubber,  copra 
and  hemp.  The  leading  articles  exported  were:  Bark, 
beche-de-mer,  copper,  ore,  copra,  gold,  gold  ore  and  con- 
centrates, grain,  hemp,  natural  history  specimens,  pearls, 
rubber,  sandalwood,  shells  (pearl,  trochas,  turtle),  tim- 
ber. 

Completion  of  all  but  the  most  essential  public  works 
has  been  deferred  until  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  construction.  Work  on  the  Port  Moresby  wharf  was 
continued,  but  construction  has  been  slow. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  in  many  parts  mountainous. 
The  whole  of  the  narrow  southeastern  extremity  (which 
lies  almost  entirely  within  the  British  protectorate)  is 
traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Owen 
Stanley  Range,  with  peaks,  upwards  of  13,000  feet  high. 
Lying  within  the  monsoon  area,  the  whole  island  receives 
copious  rains  during  about  half  the  year,  and,  like  other 
tropical  countries  with  an  abundant  rainfall,  New  Guinea 
is  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  are  one  of  the  chief 
causes  why  the  interior  of  the  island  is  as  yet  so  little 
known.  Two  great  navigable  rivers  have  indeed  been 
ascended  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior.  One  of 
these  is  the  Fly,  which  forms  a  great  delta  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua  in  British  territory.  The  other 
is  the  Kaiserin  Augusta,  which  enters  the  sea  near  the 
middle  of  the  toast-line  of  the  German  protectorate. 
Neither  of  these  rivers  has  as  yet,  however,  served  as  the 
means  of  gaining  much  knowledge  of  the  land  beyond 
its  banks. 

Like  other  uncivilized  natives  of  tropical  countries,  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  are  very  indolent.  The  food 
plants  which  they  grow  are  mainly  such  as  require  but 
little  cultivation:  Bananas,  yams,  sugar  cane,  cocoanuts 
and  taro;  but  in  addition  to  these  tobacco  is  also  grown, 


and  is  indeed  so  highly  prized  that  it  is  the  chief  article 
of  barter  with  the  natives.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
laborers  will  probably  prove  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  creating  export  products  of  a  more  lucrative  kind, 
such  as  are  produced  in  Ceylon  and  Jamaica.  Alluvial 
goldfields  are  worked  by  Europeans,  chiefly  in  the  Louis- 
iade Archipelago. 

Mission  stations  have  existed  for  many  years  at  diflFcrcnt 
points  of  the  coast  now  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  schools  belonging  to  the  stations  many 
native  children  are  educated,  many  of  the  teachers  being 
natives  of  other  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  seat  of  admin- 
istration of  British  New  Guinea  is  at  Port  Moresby,  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  and  has  regular 
steam  communication  with  several  ports  in  Queensland 
It  lies  behind  a  long  barrier  reef  which  skirts  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  New  Guinea  coast,  access  being  ob- 
tained to  it  by  one  of  the  numerous  deep  channels  by 
which  this  reef,  like  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  of  the  nei^- 
boring  coast  of  Australia,  is  crossed. 

Melanesia.  This  name,  meaning  "islands  of  the 
blacks,"  is  applied  to  several  groups  of  small  islands 
to  the  east  and  southeast  of  New  Guinea,  inhabited  by 
Papuans. 

The  islands  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  the  Ad- 
miralty Group  and  others  to  the  north  of  the  eastern 
end  of  New  Guinea  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago  and  belong  to  Germany.  They 
were  taken  by  the  British  during  the  war.  These  are 
followed  south-eastwards  by  the  New  Hebrides,  and 
New  Caledonia.  The  last  mentioned  island,  along  with 
the  adjacent  group  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  to  the  east, 
belongs  to  the  French,  who  make  use  of  it  as  a  place 
of  deportation  for  convicts  and  political  offenders.  It 
is  skirted  all  round  by  a  Ioup-  line  of  coral  reefs,  which 
stretch  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northwest, 
enclosing  a  number  of  small  islands.  Numea  or  Nou- 
mea, in  the  southwest  of  the  island,  is  a  port  of  call 
for  the  vessels  of  the  French  line  of  steamers  which 
visit  the  ports  of  Australia.  Under  an  agreement  con- 
cluded between  the  British  and  German  governments 
in  1885,  part  of  the  Solomon  group  is  declared  to  belong 
to  the  British,  part  to  the  German  sphere  of  influence. 
Great  Britain  has  since  seized  the  German  possessions. 
The  German  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  islands  of  Bougain- 
ville, Choiseul,  and  Ysabel,  but  in  1899  Choiseul  and 
Ysabel  were  transferred  to  the  British  sphere.  The 
New  Hebrides  are  under  the  joint  protection  of  the 
British  and  French,  neither  power  having  the  right  to 
form  settlements  on  the  islands. 

Polynesia:  This  name  is  applied  to  all  the  small  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  those 
already  mentioned.  They  are  almost  all  situated  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  chief  food  of  the  people  is  the 
breadfruit,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
cultivated  in  New  Guinea.  The  people  belong  to  a  race 
with  a  clear  brown  skin  and  smooth  hair,  and  are  a 
branch  of  the  great  Malay  stock,  to  which  the  Maori  also 
belong.  Christianity  has  been  introduced  with  con- 
siderable success  on  many  of  the  islands. 

The  Fiji  Islands  are  a  group  composed  mainly  of  vol- 
canic islands  situated  to  the  north  of  New  Zealand,  and 
mostly  lying  between  the  parallels  of  16  degrees  and  19 
degrees  south.  Their  total  area  is  rather  larger  than 
that  of  Wales  and  Viti  Levu  ("Great  Fiji"),  the  largest 
of  the  islands,  embraces  more  than  half  the  land  surface 
belonging  to  the  group.  Uanua  Levu  ("Great  Land"), 
is  another  large  island.  The  islands  were  ceded  in  1874 
by  their  native  king  to  Britain,  and  now  form  a  British 
Crown  colony.  Even  before  that  time  people  of  European 
origin  had  established  plantations  of  tropical  crops  on 
several  of  the  islands,  and  since  that  date  the  products 
of  such  plantations  (chiefly  sugar,  but  also  cocoanut,  maize, 
tobacco,  coffee  and  cotton)  have  increased  very  greatly, 
and  a  large  trade  has  thus  grown  up. 

The  chief  ports  are  Suva,  the  capital,  Apia,  and  Levuka. 
The  Union  Steamship  Ck).,  of  New  Zealand,  and  Bums, 
Philp  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  vessels  calling  at  all  three  ports. 
The  C.  P.R.  (Canadian- Australasian)  calls  at  Suva  and  the 
Australian  Mail  Line  (from  Tacoma)  at  Apia.     Levuka 
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has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  leading  importing 
and  exporting  firms  at  that  port  are  Hedemann,  Evers 
&  Co.,  general  merchants,  Hedemann  &  Co.,  general  mer- 
chants, Krafft  &  Smith,  general  merchandise,  copra  and 
timber,  Morris,  Hedstrom,  Ltd.,  general  merchants,  and 
Robbie,  Kaad  &  Co.,  copra,  timber  and  general  merchan- 
dise. Branches  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealsmd  operate  here.  The  same  banks 
are  located  in  Suva.  Among  the  importing  and  exporting 
companies  in  business  at  the  capital  are  A.  M.  Brodziak, 
Ltd.,  general  merchants,  Brown,  Joske  &  Co.,  general  mer- 
chants, W.  H.  Johnson,  general  merchants  and  com. 
agt.,  Krafft  &  Smith,  timber  merchants,  H.  Marks  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  general  merchants,  Morris,  Hedstrom,  Ltd.,  general 
merchants,  Sturt,  Ogilvie  &  Co.,  general  merchants,  J. 
Wishart  &  Sons,  timber. 

The  plantation  laborers  are  partly  natives  of  the  islands 
themselves;  but  Polynesian  laborers  and  Indian  coolies 
have  been  introduced.  The  chief  towns  of  the  group 
are  seaports  with  fine  harbors  protected  by  coral  reefs. 
Suva  which  is  situated  in  the  southeast  of  Viti  Levu,  has 
a  population  of  5,100.  The  next  in  importance  is  Levuka, 
the  former  capital,  on  a  small  island  to  the  east  of  Viti 
Levu.  The  small  island  of  Rotumah,  to  the  north  of  the 
Fiji  group,  is  also  British  and  is  annexed  to  the  colony 
of  Fiji.  There  are  about  250  islands  in  all,  a  number  of 
which  are  merely  uninhabited  islets  and  rocks. 

The  rubber  industry  is  receiving  much  attention  in  the 
Fiji  islands,  and  New  Zealand  farmers  have  planted  large 
plantations  that  have  produced  quantities  of  rubber  re- 
ported to  be  of  a  very  high  grade.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  Fiji  Islands  that  are 
well  adapted  to  this  industry,  and  it  is  expected  that 
extensive  developments  will  follow.  It  is  expected,  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored,  that  this  will  become  a 
profitable  industry  in  these  islands  where  labor  is  com- 
paratively cheap. 

The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  year 
1917  amounted  to  $4,922,017  (including  specie,  value  $379,- 
358)  and  $10,065,873,  as  compared  with  $4,275,220  and 
$10,969,305  in  1916. 

The  chief  reductions  in  imports  were:  Bags  and  sacks, 
$76,740;  paints,  $11,042;  rice,  $6,506;  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
$5,416,  and  live  stock,  $4,978.  The  principal  increases  in 
imports  were:  Timber,  $67,542;  drapery,  $49,657;  manure, 
$49,000;  meats,  $47,132;  hardware,  $25,242;  fish,  $21,714; 
tobacco,  $19,359:  oils,  $19,213 ;  iron — black,  pig  and  scrap, 
rails,  etc,  $18,079;  boots  and  shoes,  $15,047;  stationery, 
$11,903;  cordage  and  rope,  $11,008;  galvanized  iron  and 
manufactures,  f7,888;  spirits,  $7,051 ;  leatherware,  $4,535. 

The  leading  items  of  export  continue  to  be  sugar,  copra 
and  green  fruit,  the  quantities  and  values  of  these  products 
exported  during  the  year  being :  Sugar,  97,335  tons,  valued 
at  $7,226,947;  copra,  15,368  tons,  valued  at  $1,748,883;  green 
fruit,  valued  at  $825,932.  Bananas  exported  amounted  to 
529,454  bunches  and  413,301  cases,  as  compared  with  817,- 
499  and  417,065  in  1916.  The  principal  minor  exports  were: 
Sici  shell,  $80,239;  rubber,  $57,444;  molasses,  $53,760; 
hides,  $21,062,  and  beche  de  mer,  $14,439. 

The  bulk  of  the  colony's  trade  is  transacted  with  or 
through  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Tonga  Island,  situated  east  of  the  Fiji  group.  The 
soil  of  the  Tonga  Islands  is  very  fertile  and  the  vegeta- 
tion rich  and  varied.  The  climate  is  dry  and  cool  and  is 
healthy  for  white  men.  Mammals  are  scarce,  but  there 
is  a  large  varie^  of  birds.  The  area  is  390  square  miles, 
and  the  population  (l^H  census)  consists  of  23,011  Tong- 
eans,  346  Pacific  islanders,  and  380  Europeans.  The 
natives  are  Christian  and  educated.  Native  produce  con- 
sists mostly  of  copra,  green  fruit,  mats,  tapa  (a  textile 
from  bark),  and  fun^s.  The  islands  are  ruled  by  a 
native  Icing  under  British  Protectorate. 

Society  Islands.  These  islands  number  about  200 
and  belong  to  France.  Their  population  is  approximately 
35,000.  Papeete,  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  is  the  capital. 
The  chief  products  of  the  islands  are  fruits,  cocoanuts, 
vanilla  beans,  copra  being  the  largest  export  An  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  phosphate  deposits  exists  on  Makatia 
island.  Pearl  shells  and  beeswax  also  figure  in  the  export 
trade.  The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton  goods,  kerosene, 
food  products,  and  iron  and   steel  manufactures.     The 


bulk  of  both  imports  and  exports  are  handled  by  the 
United  States.  Tahiti,  a  charming  volcanic  island,  is  the 
most  important  in  the  group. 

Samoan  Islands  are  included  in  the  Navigator  Island 
group.  The  Samoans  are  located  about  midway  between 
Honolulu  and  Sydney  and  consist  of  four  principal  islands, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  The  total  population  of  the 
group  is  approximately  43,000.  American  Samoa  includes 
Tutuila  and  the  Archipelago  of  Manua.  Pago  Pago  on  the 
island  of  Tutuila  is  the  seat  of  government  and  naval 
station.  The  islands  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  were  seized  by 
the  British  from  the  Germans.  Imports  come  chiefly  from 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  and  consist  of  ales,  stout 
spirits,  wines,  tobacco,  cigars,  provisions,  wearing  apparel, 
machinery,  iron  and  lumber.  The  principal  exports  are 
copra,  cocoa,  and  rubber.  In  1899  the  Samoan  Islands  were 
divided  between  the  German  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

The  Tonga  Island  lies  to  the  easit  of  the  Fiji  group, 
and  still  further  east  are  the  Cook  or  Hervcy  Islands, 
the  Society  and  Low  Islands.  In  1888  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  Hervey  group,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Rarotonga..  To  the  north  of  this  group  in  about  9 
degrees  south  lies  Penrhyn  Island,  now  also  British, 
and  still  further  north  (between  0  degrees  and  5  degrees 
north  and  east  of  160  degrees  west)  lie  two  other  small 
islands  now  British,  Fanning  Island  and  Christmas 
Island.  All  three  yield  pearl  shell  and  copra,  and  are 
of  importance  as  lying  on  the  route  of  the  telegraph 
cable  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  1899  the 
Samoan  Islands  (now  entirely  British)  were  divided 
between  the  German  Empire  and  the  United  States,  the 
German  Empire  receiving  the  islands  of  Savaii  and 
Upolu,  the  latter  containing  the  port  of  Apia,  long  the 
center  of  German  trade  with  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
chief  product  of  which  for  European  markets  is  copra. 
The  United  States  obtained  Tutuila  with  the  fine  natural 
harbor  of  Pago-pago  (pronounced  Pango-pango).  At 
the  same  time  the  right  of  the  British  to  the  Tonga 
Islands  was  recognized.  The  Low  Islands  and  the 
Marquesas  Group,  to  the  north  of  the  latter  are  under 
French  protection. 

Between  the  equator  and  15  degrees  north  are  the 
Pclew,  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands,  in  that  order 
from  west  to  east,  and  south  of  the  last-mentioned 
group,  the  Gilbert  Islands.  The  first  three  of  these 
groups  belong  to  the  German  Empire  (since  seized  by 
British),  which  also  possessed  the  li/Iariannc  or  Ladrone 
Islands,  to  the  north  of  the  Carolines,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  island  of  Guam.  This,  the  largest  of  the 
group,  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

The  Malay  Penninsula  is  the  name  of  that  part  of 
Indo-China  which  projects  southeastwards  nearly  to  the 
equator.  It  is  highly  mountainous,  and  clothed  with  dense 
tropical  forests,  but  at  its  northern  end,  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Kra  (between  10  degrees  and  11  degrees  north),  there 
is  a  gap  separating  the  mountains  of  this  peninsula  from 
those  of  the  main  body  of  Indo-China.  This  gap  is  only 
about  100  feet  in  height  at  the  highest  part,  and  it  has 
often  been  proposed  to  pierce  this  isthmus  by  a  ship  canal, 
which  would  shorten  the  route  from  Calcutta  to  China 
by  660  miles  and  that  from  Burma  to  Bangkok  by  1,300 
miles. 

The  peninsula  is  partly  under  British  rule,  partly 
divided  among  a  number  of  small  states.  The  states  in 
the  north  acknowledge  a  certain  allegiance  to  Siam, 
but  those  in  the  southern  half  are  more  or  less  under 
British  influence.  The  island  of  Singapore  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  the  small  territory  of  Malacca  on  the  west 
coast,  and  the  island  of  Penang,  with  one  or  two  smaller 
islands  and  the  patch  of  mainland  called  Province  Wel- 
iesley  farther  north,  form  the  British  Crown  colony  of 
the  Straits  Settlements.  The  remainder  of  the  south  is 
occupied  by  the  British  protected  states  of  Perak,  Se- 
langor,  Sungei,  Ujong  (with  Jelebu),  Negri  Sembilan, 
Pahang,  Kedah,  Kelantan  and  Trengganu,  and  the  in- 
dependent state  of  Johor,  which  however,  has  placed 
itself  under  British  control  as  regards  its  external  rela- 
tions. The  protected  states  have  formed  a  single  feder- 
ation since  July,  1896.  The  governor  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  also  has  under  his  care  the  Cocos  or  Keel- 
ing Islands  and  Christmas  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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The  natives  of  the  peninsula  are  Malays,  whence  the 
name;  but  the  Malays  are  being  ousted  in  trade  and 
industry  by  .settlers  from  abroad  of  a  more  enterprising 
temperament.  These  are  mostly  Chinese  and  Indians,  the 
latter  mainly  from  southern  India,  and  known  in  the 
peninsula  as  Klings. 

Exports  of  gambier,  gum,  jelutong,  mangrove  barks, 
rattans  and  tin  from  Singapore  in  1917  showed  a  slight 
decrease,  but  gutta  percha  increased  from  498,246  lbs. 
in  1916  valued  at  $89,825  to  2,212,719  lbs.  in  1917,  valued 
at  $281,940.  Siak  increased  over  300  per  cent,  both 
in  amount  and  value.  Pepper  increased  from  approxi- 
mately 51/2  million  lbs.  with  a  cash  value  of  $790,000  to 
18J/5  million  lbs.,  valued  at  $3,380,000.  Sago  flour  from  less 
than  9,000,000  lbs.  valued  at  $140,000  increased  to  nearly 
30,000,000  lbs.  approximating  $433,000  in  value.  Para  rub- 
ber jumped  from  92,000,000  lbs.  to  167,003,000  lbs.  of  a 
cash  value  of  $88,000,000.  Tapioca  rose  from  556,717  lbs, 
valued  at  $27,630  to  9,888,819  lbs.  of  a  value  of  $845,538. 

From  Penang  the  rubber  exports  rose  from  under  10,- 
000,000  lbs.  with  a  value  of  $500,000  to  over  25,000.000  lbs., 
exceeding  in  value  $1,400,000.  Tapioca  rose  from  9,000,- 
000  lbs.  to  nearly  18,000.000  lbs.  and  in  value  from  $568,998 
to  just  under  $1,000,000,  while  tin  rose  from  18,500,000 
lbs.  to  20,500,000  lbs.  and  increased  in  value  nearly  $400,- 
000. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  shipment  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  both  denote 
considerable  gains.  The  general  trade  of  the  peninsula 
has  been  exceptionally  good  owing  to  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  rubber  and  high  prices  for  all  local  produce. 
The  total  imports  from  July  to  December,  1916,  were  $170,- 
785,796;  January  to  June,  1917,  $183,717,594,  and  July  to 
December,  1917,  $210,306,886.  The  exports  were  July  to 
December,  1916,  $152,166,613;  for  January  to  June,  1917. 
$190,630,406,  and  for  July  to  December,  1917,  $201,028,791. 
The  chief  imports  were  cotton  goods,  milk,  tobacco,  motor 
cars,  ironware,  machinery  and  liquors.  The  chief  exports 
were  rubber,  tin,  pepper,  tapioca,  copra,  hides,  gambier 
and  rattans. 

The  Straits  Settlements  also  derive  great  importance 
from  their  favorable  situation  for  local  and  oceanic 
shipping.  Malacca,  captured  by  the  Portuguese  (Al- 
buerque)  in  1511,  and  from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1641, 
was  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  the  chief  center  of  com- 
merce in  the  Far  East.  In  1824  it  was  ceded  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  British.  Meantime,  however,  it  had  deteriorated 
as  a  port  by  the  silting-up  of  its  roadstead,  and  it  was 
rapidly  eclipsed  by  the  port  of  Singapore,  which  was 
founded  in  1819,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  by  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  who  justly  estimated  the  unrivalled  advan- 
tages of  its  situation.  Singapore  is  now,  therefore,  the 
great  entrepot  and  coaling  station  of  the  Far  East  Its 
harbor  allows  of  ships  with  a  draft  up  to  36  feet 
loading  and  discharging  alongside  the  quays.  There  are 
also  large  shipbuilding  yards  and  means  for  efficiently 
repairing  vessels  of  the  largest  size  and  their  machinery. 
There  are  large  tin  smelting  works  both  here  and  m 
Province  Wellesley.  Since  the  opening  of  the  latter  in 
1903  Penang,  which  has  an  excellent  harbor,  has  become 
the  chief  place  of  export  of  Perak  tin.  On  the  west  coast 
of  the  mainland  Port  Weld,  Teluk  Anson,  Port  Swetten- 
ham,  and  Port  Dickson  are  all  convenient  ports,  above 
all  Port  Swettenham,  the  former  Kwala  Klang,  in  3 
degrees  north,  which  is  described  as  the  most  commodious 
and  best  equipped  port  on  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

The  Eastern,  or  Malay  Archipelago  embrace  all  the 
islands  in  the  southeast  of  Asia,  with  the  exception  of 
those  belonging  to  China  and  Japan,  as  well  as  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  islands  immediately  adjacent.  The 
islands  are  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  Euro- 
pean Powers,  and  the  greater  number  belong  to  thje 
Dutch.  To  the  Dutch  belong  the  Great  Sunda  Islands 
of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Celebes,  with  the  greater  part  of 
Borneo;  all  the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  except  the  north- 
cast  of  Timor,  which  is  Portuguese;  and  theirs  also 
are  the  Moluccas  which  lie  between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea. 

The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  are  a  group  of  is- 
lands of  which  the  principal  are  Halmahera  or  Jilolo, 
Temate,  Tidore,  Bachian,  Buru,  Ceram,  Amboina  and 


the  Banda  Islands.  They  are  still  noted  for  the  spices, 
especially  cloves  and  nutmegs,  to  which  they  owe  their 
name.  Both  Amboina  and  the  Banda  group  lie  to  the 
south  of  Ceram.  The  small  islands  of  Ternate  and  Tidore, 
to  the  west  of  Jilolo,  were  each  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  sultan,  and  Ternate  is  still  the  center  of  local 
trade  in  these  eastern  waters. 

The  whole  of  northern  Borneo  is  now  under  British 
protection.  It  is  made  up  of  a  section  in  the  northeast 
subject  to  the  British  North  Borneo  Co.;  another  to  the 
southwest,  to  the  native  sultan  of  Brunei;  and  a  third, 
Sarawak  still  farther  to  the  southwest,  to  a  rajah  of  British 
family.  British  North  Borneo  has  several  safe  and  com- 
modious natural  harbors,  though  not  as  many  as  would 
appear  from  the  outline  on  the  map,  some  of  the  open- 
ings being  encumbered  with  coral  reefs.  Sandakan,  the 
capital,  stands  on  one  of  the  best  of  these  on  the  north- 
east coast.  Kudat  Bay,  on  the  north,  also  contains  an 
excellent  harbor.  Both  coal  and  gold  are  found,  but 
the  chief  exports  are  jungle  produce  (gutta  percha,  rubber, 
rattans,  camphor,  etc.),  fine  timber,  and  plantation  pro- 
ducts such  as  tobacco,  sago,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  pepper, 
and  gambier.  The  tobacco  is  of  the  kind  suited  for 
cigar  wrapper*?.  A  railway  110  miles  long  is  being  laid 
from  Weston  on  Brunei  Bay  northwards  to  Jesselton 
on  Gaya  Bay  through  land  well  adapted  for  plantations. 
Twelve  miles  to  the  south  are  the  famous  birds'  nest 
caves  of  Gomanton,  which  jrield  an  important  export. 

The  small  island  of  Labuan  to  the  west  of  Brunei,  for- 
merly a  British  Crown  colony,  was  handed  over  to 
British  North  Borneo  in  1890  and  then  transferred  to 
the  Straits  Settlements  in  1906.  It  has  a  good  port  and 
coal  deposits,  the  yield  of  which  has  lately  been  in- 
creasing. Sarawak,  in  which  the  river  Rejang  is  navi- 
able  by  steamers  for  160  miles,  has  similar  products  to 
those  of  Borneo,  pepper  and  sago  being  the  chief. 


ISLAND  OF  JAVA 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Ports:  Batavia,  Cheribon,  Pekalongan,  Probolingo, 
Semarang,   Soerabaia,   Tandjons^-Priock,   Tjilatjap. 

Java  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  group,  and  is  considered  the  most  prosperous  and 
important  in  the  Archipelago.  With  its  dependencies, 
Java  has  an  aggregate  area  of  about  50,554  square  miles, 
and  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000,000  in- 
habitants. The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  over- 
flow continuously  spreading  to  the  islands  to  the  west 
The  island  proper  is  600  miles  long,  and  its  width  varies 
from  60  to  100  miles.  There  are  2,460  miles  of  rail- 
roads, of  which  the  government  owns  over  one-half.  Tele- 
graph communication  is  maintained  with  virtually  all 
points  of  importance  through  the  island,  requiring  thous- 
ands of  miles  of  telegraph  lines. 

American  Imports  Increase 
The  import  and  export  trade  of  the  island  of  Java, 
which  contains  80  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  with  the  United  States  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  may  be  expressed  in  guilders  of  $0,402  as 
follows : 

Imports  From  U.  S.  Increase 

Years  Guilders.         Guilders.  Per  Cent 

1914 6,200,000  

1915 11,500,000  5,300,000  85 

1916 25,300,000  13,800,000  120 

191 7 47,400,000  22, 100,000  87 

Exports  to  U.  S.  Increase 

Years  Guilders.         Guilders.  Per  Cent 

1914 10,900,000  

1915 26,600,000  15,700,000  144 

1916 68,500,000  41,900,000  157 

1917 141,800,000  73,300,000  107 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  as  given  below,  shows  that 
with  one  exception  every  group  of  imports  into  Java  from 
the  United  States,  and  exports  from  Java  to  the  United 
States,  during  the  year  1917  registered  an  increase.  The 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Java  has  increased  from  4.700L- 
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000  guilders  in  1914  to  94,000,000  guilders  in  1917,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Java  shipped  only  eleven 
tons  of  sugar  to  this  country  in  1917,  against  about  10,000 
tons  in  1915. 

Imports  to  Java  from  U.  S. 
The  value  of  the  imports  into  Java  from   the  United 
States  during  1916  and  1917  were  ^s  follows: 

Increase 

1916.             1917.  in  1917. 

Guilders.     Guilders.  Guilders. 

Iron  and  steel  ware 2,900,000    14,100,000  11,200,000 

Automobiles  and  parts  of  5,600,000  8,200,000  2,600,000 
Machinerv,     utensils     and 

electrical  apparatus   ....  2,200,000      5,000,000  2,800,000 

Kerosene    4,700,000      3,200,000  ♦1,500,000 

Foodstuffs    and    beverages  1,200,000      1,800,000  600,000 

Tinplate    1,600,000      1,700,000  100,000 

Artificial  fertilizer    1,600,000  1,600,000 

Resin    700,000      1,300,000  600,000 

Tires,      automobile      and 

bicycle    .., 750,000      1,300,000  550,000 

Drv    goods,    thread,    yarn, 

clothes  and   millinery...      700,000      1,000,000  300,000 
Paper,  paper  articles,  writ- 
ing    and     drawing     ma- 
terials      300,000      1,000,000  700,000 

Lubricating    (mineral)    oil, 
chemicals,         pharmaceu- 
ticals,   hospital    supplies     650,000        800,000  150,000 
All  other  3,100,000      5,500,000  2,400,000 

Total    25,300,000  47,400,000  22,100,000 

♦Decrease. 

Hides    2,700,000  7,600,000  4,900,000 

Pepper    3,300,000  7,300,000  4,000,000 

Tapioca  products   4,400,000  6,900,000  2,500,000 

Sisal  hemp   3,100,000  6,900,000  3,800,000 

Kapok    2,740,000  2,560,000  ^180,000 

Cinchona    bark,    quinine..      100,000  2,100,000  2,000,000 

Copra    800,000  1,700,000  900,000 

Coffee  400,000  1,200,000  800,000 

Native  hats  700,000  900,000  200,000 

Cocoa   40,000  870,000  830,000 

All  other  1,620,000  2,570,000  950,000 

Total  68,500,000  141,800,000    73,300,000 

♦Decrease. 

Quantities  of  Exports  to  America 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1916  and  1917, 
expressed  in  shipping  tons  of  40  cubic  feet  and  in  long 
tons  of  2,240  pounds,  were:  Increase 

1916.  1917      in  1917. 

Shipping  Shipping  Shipping 

Tons.         Tons.         Tons. 

Tapioca  products   39,500        40,500  1,000 

Rubber    8,100        14,800  6,700 

Tea    400        13,700        13,300 

Tin    11,700        13,600  1,900 

Sisal  hemp   8,100        12,800  4,700 

Pepper    6,200        10,100  3,900 

Copra    3,500  7,100  3,600 

Kapok    5,000         5,700  700 

Hides    4,100  4,200  100 

Long       Long  Long, 

tons.        tons.  tons. 

Coffee   516,000    1,589,000    1,073,000 

Cocoa    52,000    1,132,000    1,080,000 

Cinchona  bark  and  quinine..       3,000       794,000       791,000 
The  export  of  cocoanut  oil  increased  from  1916  to  1917 
by  about   18,900,000  liters  and   the  export  of  native  hats 
by  some  1,044,000  pieces. 

Imports  Helped  by  Direct  Trade 

The  value  of  American  iron  and  steel  received  at  Java 
in  1917  was  greater  than  that  received  from  Holland  in 
1913,  the  year  before  the  war;  and  the  value  of  the  ma- 
chinery, utensils  and  electrical   apparatus  imported  from 


Grounds  Prepared  for  Planting  CInehona  Trees 

America  showed  an  increase  of  1,000,000  guilders  over  the 
imports  from  England  and  Germany  in  1913.  Even  con- 
sidering increased  values  this  comparison  remains  re- 
markably significant,  because  the  buyers  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  are  learning  to  depend  less  on  Europe  for  their 
supplies  and  are  at  the  same  time  realizing  the  value 
of  direct  trade  with  countries  purchasing  their  products. 

Batavian  markets  for  Java's  products  of  rubber,  tea, 
tin,  etc.,  are  supplanting  in  importance  European  markets 
heretofore  handling  these  products  and  colonial  banks  now 
handle  export  drafts  direct  on  New  York  at  very  liberal 
terms. 

One  of  the  significant  details  lacking  in  these  groupings 
is  the  increase  in  the  import  of  American  dyestutfs,  which 
advanced  from  91,800  guilders  in  1916  to  496,100  guilders 
in  1917,  placing  the  United  States  second  as  Java's  source 
of  supply  for  these  goods,  but  still  representing  only  about 
one-quarter  of  the  total  imports  of  dyestuffs  into  Java  in 
1917,  which  amounted  to  2,067,000  guilders. 

Agricultural  and  Mining  Products 

While  our  export  trade  with  Java  has  increased  in 
value,  Java's  increased  sales  of  its  products  in  this  coun- 
try has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  situation.  Direct 
shipping  lines  are  now  established  and  with  the  increased 
credits  maintained  the  tendency  to  buy  American  goods  is 
a  natural  and  economic  result.  In  furnishing  us  with  raw 
materials  and  in  turn  purchasing  our  manufactured  ma- 
terials the  Dutch  East  Indies  offer  a  very  good  market 
for  American  products.  In  doing  business  direct  both 
sides  are  benefited  and  the  former  middleman's  profit 
eliminated. 

The  natives  of  Central  Java,  by  reason  of  their  lang- 
uage, literature,  and  art  are  considered  among  the  most 
advanced  peoples  of  the  Archipelago.  Those  engaged  in 
the  agricultural  industry  have  proved  highly  methodical 
farmers.  The  European  merchant  in  Java  is  generally 
an  importer  and  wholesale  dealer  only,  and  the  Chinese 
who  have  settled  in  large  numbers,  occupy  the  place 
between  the  European  merchant  and  the  natives. 

Imports  consist  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  provisions, 
earthenware,  fish,  butter,  haberdashery,  artificial  manure, 
flour,  rice,  coal,  petroleum,  brandy,  gin,  wines,  beers, 
liquors,  champagne,  mineral  waters,  matches. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  ar- 
rack, rattans,  nutmegs,  tobacco,  indigo,  gum  damar,  kapok, 
india-rubber,  tea,  tin,  cinchona  bark,  quinine,  gutta  percha, 
mace,  pepper,  copra,  cocoa,  tapioca,  copper  iodide,  ampas. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the  island  in  which 
it  ranks  as  the  world's  second  largest  producer.  The  pro- 
cess of  cane  sugar  manufacture,  as  it  is  carried:  on  in 
Java,  is  claimed  to  be  the  most  up-to-date  in  the  world. 
Over  190  factories  are  engaged  in  the  sugar  industry,  and 
during  the  past  10  years  the  quantity  of  production  has 
steadily  increased  largely  through  the  import  of  artificial 
manure  which  has  proved  a  vital  aid  in  sugar  culture.  The 
generally  used  artificial  manure  is  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
of  which  in  1918  about  45,000  tons  were  imported,  for  a 
value  of  8,000,000  guilders.    This  article  came  generally 
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A  Tea  Faetory  In  Java 

from  England.  The  sugar-estates  in  Java  are  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  Eastern  and  Central  parts  of  the 
island,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  districts  east  of  the  line  formed 
by  the  river  Tjimanoek.  The  entire  stretch  of  low-land 
along  the  northern  coast  extending  from  the  river  Tjim- 
anoek to  the  mountains  of  Rembang  is  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar-cane.  Throughout  the  island  there 
are  588,9S^  acres  under  cultivation,  with  an  annual  av- 
erage production  of  1,600,116  tons, 

Java  virtually  holds  a  monopoly  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  cinchona.  More  than  20  known  species  of  cin- 
chona grow  on  the  Island,  each  of  which  shows  a  marked 
predilection  for  a  certain  locality.  The  species  vary  very 
greatly  as  to  the  percentage  of  alcaloids  which  each  con- 
tains, and  quite  a  number  are  worthless  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  trees  grow  best  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 
After  many  experiments  as  to  the  best  methods  for  harvest- 
ing the  bark,  the  practice  of  cutting  down  the  trees  between 
3  and  4  years  of  age  and  planting  new  ones  has  become 
universal.  The  plant  is  not  indigenous  to  the  island, 
having  been  originally  imported  from  ScTuth  America.  In 
addition  to  the  estates,  which  number  110,  the  govern- 
ment is  also  engaged  in  this  industry. 

For  the  greatest  part  Java  tea  is  of  a  common  and 
somewhat  plain  medium  description,  but  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
carefully  made  and  sorted.  It  possesses  a  regular  appear- 
ance which  attracts  the  blender.  Yet  there  are  also  teas 
grown  at  higher  altitudes  which  possess  such  flavor  and 
bright  tips  as  to  make  them  suitable  substitutes  for 
British  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas. 

The  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  oil  producing  plants 
finds  entire  districts  turned  into  vast  cocoanut  groves. 
The  cocoanut  palm  thrives  best  near  the  shore,  within 
hail  of  the  breakers  but  a  salty  atmosphere  is  by  no  means 
a  condition  of  life.  The  palm  will  bear  fruit  at  altitudes 
up  to  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  but  above  1,500  feet  its 
fruit-bearing  capacity  is  greatly  diminished.  According 
to  a  popular  belief,  the  tree  likes  the  company  of  human 
beings  and  will  not  thrive  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
voice.  For  this  reason  it  is  planted  so  near  to  the  dwell- 
ing houses  of  the  natives.  The  fact  that  the  palms  will 
not  thrive  if  they  do  not  receive  proper  care  has  given 
rise  to  this  belief. 

CofiFee  Suffers  from  Disease  and  Pest 

There  are  382  coffee  estates  in  Java,  and  the  output  has 
shown  an  increase  from  year  to  year  despite  the  fact  that 
the  coffee  plant  has  suffered  severely  from  disease  and 
pest,  coupled  with  unfavorable  climatic  conditions.  Great 
success  has  been  obtained  by  the  plantations  along  the 
slopes  of  the  volcanoes  in  East  Java. 

In  Java  there  are  also  a  number  of  tobacco  estates 
under  European  management  and,  similar  to  the  outlying 
possessions,  planting  is  carried  on  largely  by  natives  who 
are  supported  by  the  popular  credit  banks  which  enable 
them  to  purchase  good  planting  material.  A  system  is  in 
vogue  whereby  the  products  raised  by  the  natives  without 
European    assistance    are   bought    up    by   the    European 


estates.  Better  results  are  being  attained  since  the  intro- 
duction of  modem  methods. 

The  cocaine  plant  was  also  brought  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  at  the  present  time  about  73  estates  are  found 
carrying  on  its  cultivation.  The  yield,  however,  falls 
much  below  that  attained  by  the  Peruvian  bark  growers. 

Kapok,  one  of  the  most  important  products-  of  export, 
is  indigenous  to  Java  and  its  cultivation  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  country  by  both  natives  and  Europeans. 
The  tree  grows  easily  and  the  culture  is  simple.  The  kapok 
is  secured  from  the  fruit  which  bursts  open  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe,  exposing  a  fibrous  substance  round  the  seed. 
After  this  has  been  dried  and  separated  from  the  seed  it 
is  put  to  different  uses,  particularly  that  of  fillings  for 
pillows  and  mattresses.  It  is  also  used  in  stuffing  life- 
saving  belts  on  account  of  its  buoyancy  and  absorbent 
properties. 

The  culture  of  Indian  corn  is  carried  on  principally 
in  East  and  West  Java,  the  latter  district  producing  a 
quality  of  corn  that  is  well  suited  for  export. 

Teak  is  found  in  the  lower  and  warmer  regions  of 
Central  and  East  Java.  The  trees  do  not  require  a  very 
rich  soil  and  flourish  on  the  limestone  hills  of  Central 
Java.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  2,000  different 
kinds  of  trees  on  the  island,  but  a  great  number  are 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  use  as  firewood. 

Cassava,  a  root-crop  is  produced  in  large  quantities 
and  is  sold  on  the  market  under  the  name  of  gaplek  for 
use  in  the  preparation  of  tapioca  flour  (pearl  and  flake). 
The  residue,  called  ampas,  is  exported  to  Europe  where 
it  is  manufactured  into  cattle  food. 

Rubber  estates  in  Java  number  fully  400,  and  in  June, 
1914  there  were  92  kapok  estates.  Shipments  of  rubber 
from  Java  to  the  United  States  in  1917  reached  60,000 
pounds.  The  manufacture  of  salt  without  s[Ovemment 
sanction  is  prohibited.  In  the  outlying  districts  where 
considerable  salt  manufacture  is  carried  on,  the  natives 
still  adhere  to  the  most  primitive  methods  in  its  produc- 
tion. 

A  number  of  paraffin  factories  are  operating  on  the 
island.  There  are  also  marble  quarries  where  the  stone  is 
worked  into  tiles,  a  modern  plant  for  the  distillation  of 
engine  oil,  lime  kilns  and  manufactories  for  building  ma- 
terials, and  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  paste  board. 

Iodine  is  extracted  from  the  hot  springs  of  Java  and 
shipped  to  Europe  in  the  form  of  copper  iodide.  Wolfram- 
ite, sulphur,  and  manganese  are  found,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties only.  Petroleum  interests  have  possession  of  pe- 
troleum springs  on  the  island,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  springs  operate  two  refineries,  one  at  Soerabaia,  and 
the  other  at  Semarang.  Factories  are  also  operated  at 
Tjepal  and  Semarang  for  the  preparation  of  the  various 
articles  obtained  from  the  refuse,  such  as  parafHn,  kero- 
sene, stearine  and  candles. 

The  island  of  Madura  belongs  to  Java,  and  is  admin- 
istered over  by  the  former. 
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ISLAND  OF  SUMATRA 
Dutch  East  Indies 

Ports:    Belewan,  Medan,  Oleh-Leh,  Padang,  Sabang. 

The  island  of  Sumatra  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indian  group,  and  has  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 3,180,000.  It  is  situated  south  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  177,000  square 
miles.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry,  and  tea,  cof- 
fee, rice,  indigo,  sugar  and  tobacco  constitute  the  more 
important  products  of  export.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  second 
only  to  Havana. 

As  a  rule,  native  labor  is  employed  on  the  various 
estate,  but  in  certain  localities  along  the  East  Coast  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  con- 
tract labor  from  China.  Great  numbers  of  Chinese  earn 
their  living  either  as  free  laborers,  small  farmers  or  mer- 
chants ;  others  who  have  settled  on  the  island  find  a  means 
of  livelihood  by  fishing  and  wood  cutting.  It  is  on  the 
Chinaman  that  the  economic  importance  of  the  East  Coast 
largely  depends. 

The  Malay  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  which  is 
little  known,  are  characterized  by  their  unwillingness  to 
work.  The  women  are  the  chief  providers  and,  not  only 
do  they  perform  their  household  duties,  but  are  responsible 
for  the  work  in  the  fields.  In  many  districts  the  wife  is 
head  and  ruler  of  her  family. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  the  island  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tea,  and  the  best  results  are 
obtamed  in  a  moist  atmosphere  at  an  altitude  between 
300  and  800  metres.  In  1914  an  "Official  Tea  Seed  Con- 
trol Office"  was  established  at  Belawan  Deli  (Sumatra 
East  Coast).  All  the  imported  seeds  are  carefully  exam- 
ined at  this  port  with  the  result  that  the  cultivation  of  tea 
has  already  begun  to  benefit  considerably  by  the  measure. 

Gold  mining  is  carried  on  in  several  districts.  Natives 
are  employed  in  the  washing  of  the  river  sediment  and, 
m  certain  parts  of  the  island,  they  also  work  the  tertiary 
beds  in  a  very  primitive  way  by  means  of  adits.  The  more 
important  mining  companies  confine  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  working  of  the  vein  deposits.  The  greatest  quantity 
of  gold  produced  in  the  East  Indies  comes  from  the  Resi- 
dency of  Bencoelen,  where  three  mines  are  working.  The 
veins  sometimes  extend  a- length  of  four  kilometres.  A 
mining  center  is  also  being  opened  up  in  central  Sumatra, 
near  Padang. 

Pepper  is  chiefly  grown  in  the  northern  part,  that  is,  in 
Atchee  and  the  adjacent  districts,  and  also  in  the  south. 
The  product  of  the  northern  district  is  mostly  shipped  to 
Penang,  while  that  of  the  southern  parts  is  shipped  to 
Batavia.  Palembang  or  Singapore.  Both  in  Atchee  and  in 
the  Lampongs  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  depends 
chiefly  on  the  pepper  crop  and  the  prices  they  fetch,  and 
for  centuries  past  pepper  has  been  a  source  of  wealth  to 
these  districts.  Gambir  is  grown  in  combination  with 
pepper  and  as  a  damp  climate  is  required  for  its  cultiva- 
tion, the  shrub  thrives  in  the  central  regions  of  the  island. 
The  gambir  plants  grow  to  a  height  of  5  to  6  feet,  and 
arc  planted  at  a  distance  of  from  6  to  8  feet  apart.  If 
given  the  proper  attention  they  begin  to  yield  after  a  year 
or  so.  Gambir  is  put  to  many  uses.  It  is  used  as  a  dye, 
espeaally  for  silks,  and  military  equipments,  and  as  a  tan 
for  fishing  nets  and  leather.  As  a  tan  for  leather  it  is 
especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
It  penetrates  the  hide  and  prevents  decay.  In  breweries 
gambir  is  used  to  clarify  beer,  and  medicine  values  it  as 
an  astringent.  It  is  oftentimes  employed  as  a  cure  for 
hoarseness  and  other  affections  of  the  larynx. 

The  chief  centres  of  petroleum  production  are  confined 
to  the  districts  of  Langkat  and  Perlak  in  North  Sumatra, 
and  the  Residency  of  Palembang,  in  South  Sumatra  The 
crudes  are  noted  for  the  large  percentage  of  hydrocarbons 
and  of  naphthenes,  which  account  for  the  high  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  benzine  obtained  from  them.  Nearly  all  Sumatra 
crudes  are  extremely  rich  in  light  products  and,  generally 
speakmg,  contain  little  or  no  paraffin.  The  oil  fields  of 
Northern  Sumatra  are  especially  distinguished  for  their 
abundant  flow  of  gas,  which  contains  a  considerable  per- 


centage of  light  benzine.  This  is  caught  and  liquified  by 
means  of  compression.  Three  large  refineries  are  located 
on  the  island. 

Vegetable  tallow  siak  is  a  product  of  the  district  of  Siak 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Sumatra.  It  is  obtained  from  two 
trees  which  are  found  growing  wild  in  great  numbers, 
especially  in  low-l3ring  country.  These  trees  produce  seeds 
which  contain  useful  fat  When  the  seeds  are  being  col- 
lected, the  flesh  and  skins  are  removed  by  hand  and  the 
kernels  are  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

In  those  parts  of  Sumatra  where  communication  be- 
tween one  place  and  another  is  difficult,  the  Government 
has  established  an  automobile  service  for  the  conveyance 
of  travelers  and  the  carr3ring  of  mails,  besides  goods  and 
money.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  roads,  and  of  recent 
years  there  have  been  as  many  as  15  large  works  of  con- 
struction in  progress  at  one  time. 

Belewan  is  the  most  important  harbor  in  the  northeast, 
and  is  situated  on  the  island  of  Belewan,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  harbor  is  only  accessible 
to  smaller  vessels  owing  to  the  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Work  of  dredging  this  channel  has  been  going 
on  and  a  depth  of  16  feet  at  low  tide  has  been  reached. 

In  Sumatra,  the  Rice  Banks,  of  which  there  are  a  large 
number  throughout  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  are  confined  to 
certain  districts  on  the  West  Coast,  and  financial  banks 
are  being  established  in  their  place. 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  copra,  fish  (salted 
and  dried),  gambir,  black  pepper,  petroleum,  benzine, 
paraffin,  candles,  rattan,  rubber,  gutta  percha,  tapioca  flour 
and  tobacco.  Sumatra  imports  beer,  bicycles,  cement,  cot- 
ton goods,  drugs  and  medicines,  flour,  haberdashery,  iron 
and  steel  goods,  machinery  and  implements,  manures, 
matches,  motor  cars,  provisions,  rice,  salt,  sewing  ma- 
chines, soap,  sulphuric  acid,  tea,  tin  plates  and  yarns. 

The  chief  cities  in  their  order  of  importance  are  Padang, 
Medan,  Palembang,  Fort  de  Kock,  Kota  Radja,  Langkat, 
Asahan  and  Sabang. 


ISLAND  OF  BORNEO 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Ports:     Balik-Papan,  Pontianak. 

Dutch  Borneo  occupies  an  area  of  about  9,347  miles  in 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  an  island  situated  mid- 
way between  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Australia.  The  rest  of  the  island  falls  under 
a  British  protectorate.  The  region  controlled  by  the  Dutch 
has  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  island  is  extremely  rich  in  natural  resources.  Min- 
erals of  almost  every  kind  are  taken  out,  the  chief  of 
these  being  gold,  silver,  diamonds,  coal,  antimonium,  tin, 
and  iron.  The  lure  of  gold  which  at  one  time  captivated 
the  attention  of  large  numbers  of  natives  in  the  western 
districts,  has  subsided  and  in  most  cases  the  gold-seekers 
have  turned  their  attention  to  more  profitable  directions, 
principally  the  agricultural  industry.  The  diamond  mines 
in  Borneo  are  mainly  worked  by  private  enterprise,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  diamonds  are  found  in  the  district 
of  Martapoera,  in  the  south  and  east  division.  In  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a  dwindling  of  the  number  of 
licenses  issued  for  digging.  The  diamond  mines  yielded 
1,258  carats  of  diamonds  in  1914,  and  about  1,590  in  1913. 

The  production  of  petroleum  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
district  of  Koetei  and  on  the  island  of  Tarakan.  The 
Borneo  crudes  are  distinguished  for  the  large  percentage 
of  hydrocarbons  and  of  naphthenes  and  accounts  for  a  high 
specific  gravity  of  benzine  obtainable  from  these  crudes. 
The  Borneo  crudes  vary  a  great  deal  in  composition  and 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  oils  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent composition  in  the  same  fields,  e.  g.  at  Sanga-Sanga, 
where  at  various  depths  the  following  oils  are  obtained: 
(1)  heavy  crude,  spec,  gravity  0.95;  contains  no  benzine, 
kerosene  or  paraffin.  (2)  oils  of  a  spec,  gravity  of  0.85; 
which  yield  up  to  15  per  cent  of  benzine,  more  than  45  per 
cent  of  kerosene,  and  from  8  to  13  per  cent  of  paraffin. 
From  the  last  named  crude,  excellent  lubricating  oils  can 
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be  obtained.  The  oil  from  the  island  of  Tarakan  (East 
Borneo^  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  liquid  fuel.  It  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0.95  and  can  be  employed  as  fuel  or  as 
oil  for  Diesel  motors  after  having  undergone  a  very  simple 
treatment  by  which  it  is  cleared  of  impurities  such  as  sand 
and  water.  There  is  a  large  petroleum  refinery  located  at 
Balik-Papan  in  East  Borneo  and  in  order  to  produce  a 
kerosene  which  can  compete  with  the  best  American  brands, 
one  of  the  leading  kerosene  companies  has  built  a  special 
factory  in  Balik-Papan.  The  kerosene  thus  produced 
equals  the  best  in  the  world  and  is  sold  in  large  quantities 
in  Asia.  There  is  a  paraffin  factory  at  Balik-Papan  which 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  largest  and  best-equipped 
paraffin  works  in  the  world.  A  paraffin-wax  candle  factory 
there  manufactures  for  export.  Large  work  shops  and  fac- 
tories for  the  making  of  tins  and  cases  for  handling  petro- 
leum products  are  located  in  Balik-Papan,  and  factories  for 
making  iron  drums  and  wooden  barrels  are  also  under 
construction. 

Tanning  materials  are  produced  on  the  island,  but  the 
number  exported  is  not  large.  Of  the  two  factories  situ- 
ated in  the  Western  Division  of  Borneo  one  has  had  to 
close  down  on  account  of  the  forests  in  its  vicinity  having 
been  exhausted  of  mangrove-cutch.  The  process  of  manu- 
facture employed  in  the  other  establishment  is  kept  secret 
as  far  as  the  mixing  with  other  tanning  materials  is  con- 
cerned. The  finished  article  is  a  dark  brown  solid  mass 
with  a  shiny  shell-like  appearance  on  the  plane  of  fracture 
and  contains  on  an  average  of  about  50  per  cent  of  tannin 
on  the  air-dried  cutch,  which  contains  20  per  cent  of  mois- 
ture. The  percentage  of  tannin,  however,  is  often  as  high 
as  70  per  cent.  Large  quantities  of  mangrove-cutch  find 
an  outlet  at  the  port  of  Pontianak  in  the  Western  Division, 
shipments  being  made  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Australia,  and  a  few  other  countries. 

Oilseeds  collected  in  the  forests  of  Borneo  are  known 
as  Tengkawang,  and  produce  what  in  Europe  is  called 
Borneo-tallow.  The  seeds  are  obtained  from  a  certain 
number  of  trees  of  the  Diptericarpaceae  family,  which  are 
common  throughout  the  island.  The  fruits  of  the  diflferent 
species  vary  in  size  and  range  from  that  of  a  fowl's  egg 
to  that  of  a  marble.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  oil-con- 
taining seed-lobes  surrounded  by  a  hard  shell  to  which 
wings  of  varying  sizes  are  attached.  The  most  cultivated 
of  these  species  is  the  Shorea  stenoptera  which  produces 
the  largest  fruits  with  comparatively  small  wings,  the  size 
of  which  is  not  much  larger  than  the  fruit  itself.  The 
characteristic  of  the  native  is  to  carry  on  the  cultivation 
of  this  and  other  products  in  the  most  haphazard  sort  of 
fashion.  Even  their  rice  crops  they  do  not  cultivate  per- 
manently, but  go  from  place  to  place  cutting  down  forests, 
burning  the  timber  and  undergrowth  which  is  their  sole 
fertilizer.  They  never  harvest  more  than  two,  or  at  the 
utmost,  three  crops  on  the  same  land,  and  then  move  fur- 
ther afield.  Simultaneously  with,  or  shortly  after,  the 
planting  of  the  last  crop,  the  natives  often  plant  fruit 
trees,  ratan,  gum  benjamm  and  similar  plants.  Then  the 
tribe  moves  on  and  the  trees  are  left  uncared  for  till,  after 
the  expiration  of  several  years,  it  returns  to  gather  fruit. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Shorea  stenoptera,  before  men- 
tioned, can  be  said  to  be  cultivated  in  the  western  part  of 
Borneo.  When  the  fruit  has  become  fully  ripe  it  drops 
to  the  ground.  Then  the  whole  tribe,  men,  women  and 
children  go  to  live  in  the  forest  for  the  time  being. 

The  damar  produced  in  Borneo  differs  from  the  Su- 
matra product  in  the  respect  that  it  is  slightly  cheaper. 
Sumatra  damar  when  broken  shows  an  even  color  on  the 
plane  of  fracture,  whereas  with  Borneo  damar  the  surface 
glitters  on  account  of  the  many  minute  air  bubbles  it  con- 
tains, nor  is  the  chemical  composition  of  the  two  products 
identical.  The  damar  is  shipped  to  Java  in  its  crude 
state.  There  Sumatra  damar  is  carefully  kept  separate 
from  the  Boreno  damar  on  account  of  the  fact  that  both 
kinds  do  not  produce  the  same  clear  varnish. 

There  are  a  few  European-owned  gambir  plantations  in 
the  Western  Division.  A  properly  managed  plantation 
has  a  life  of  from  15  to  20  years,  and  some  pay  only  dur- 
ing 5  or  6  years.  Crops  are  often  badly  damaged  by  ex- 
cessive rains  and  excessive  droughts.  Borneo  gambir  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  a  yellow  clay,  which  has  done 


much  to  hurt  its  reputation.  Gambir  has  many  uses,  the 
principal  being  as  a  dye  for  silks  and  military  equipments, 
and  as  a  tan  for  fishing  nets  and  leather. 

The  western  and  extreme  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
island  produce  much  pepper,  although  in  the  latter  parts 
the  culture  is  not  in  a  Nourishing  condition. 

In  order  to  provide  the  province  of  Western  Borneo 
with  a  means  of  communication  between  the  coast  and  in- 
terior, a  regular  transport  service  was  established  in  1911 
by  the  government  on  the  Rapoears  rivers  between  Pon- 
tianak and  Sintang.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the 
conveyance  of  government  officials  and  the  carrying  of 
mails  or  goods.  Private  parties  may  now  make  use  of  the 
boats  on  payment  of  a  fixed  charge.  The  mode  of  travel 
is  by  house-boat  in  tow  of  a  tug. 


ISLAND  OF  CELEBES 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Ports :     Macassar. 

Population :     1,500,000. 

Area:    70,000  square  miles,  approximate. 

The  Strait  of  Macassar  separates  this  island  from 
Borneo  on  the  west,  and  the  Strait  of  Moluccos  on  the 
east. 

The  principal  exports  are  pepper,  cloves,  cinnamon 
bark,  cutch,  copra,  timber^  shells,  nutmegs  and  mace, 
rattans,  ebony,  cocoanut  oil,  peanuts,  gum  copal,  hides, 
skins,  kapok,  maize.  Imports  are  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
petroleum  and  general  items. 

The  soil  is  extremely  productive.  Trees  producing  nut- 
megs and  mace  grow  abundantly,  and  the  natives  usually 
have  the  trees  around  their  homes.  In  this  way  the 
tree  is  cultivated  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  and  expense 
and  throws  off  a  constant  regular  profit. 

Considerable  salt  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  South 
Celebes  which  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  the 
surrounding  islands.  Gold  mining  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
northern  peninsula,  which  once  promised  big  returns,  is 
on  the  decline  and  at  present  there  are  only  about  three 
companies  operating. 


MALAY  PENINSULA 

Ports:     Penang,  Sin|;apore,  Port  Swcttcnham. 

The  Malay  Peninsula  is  the  largest  rubber  producing  and 
rubber  exporting  coimtry  in  the  world.  Ten  years  ago 
the  production  was  small  as  compared  with  that  of  Brazil, 
which  was  then  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Its  advent 
to  first  place  as  a  rubber  producing  country  is  due  to  its 
favorable  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

Penang  is  a  fine  city,  but  a  traveller  describes  the  hotels 
as  "something  to  remember,"  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
exorbitant  tariffs.  The  railways,  which  are  government 
owned,  are,  however,  building  first  class  hotels  in  various 
cities  and  those  now  being  operated  are  superior  in  every 
way,  being  fine  buildings  with  good  tables  and  excellent 
accommodations. 

There  are  1,000  miles  of  railways  and  2,000  miles  of 
exceedingly  good  roads  on  the  Peninsula.  In  1916  the 
Peninsula  produced  $87,500,000  worth  of  rubber  and  $37,- 
500,000  worth  of  tin,  besides  many  other  products.  The 
people  are  very  prosperous  since  the  development  of  the 
rubber  industry.  A  native  with  20  acres  of  rubber  trees 
is  a  magnate;  he  is  comparatively  wealthy  and  does  not 
need  to  work  himself.  In  fact  the  Malays  are  not  fond  of 
hard  work,  but  they  are  good  sports  and  will  put  any 
amount  of  energy  into  motoring  or  any  form  of  diversion. 

The  population  of  the  Federated  Malay  states  is  1,200.- 
000  and  of  the  whole  Peninsula  (which  is  500  miles  long) 
a  little  over  2,500,000.  As  the  country  gets  opened  up  the 
great  difficulty  will  be  the  lack  of  labor.  The  natives  are 
very  honest.  Singapore  is  one  of  the  largest  ports  in  the 
world.  Dozens  of  steamers  go  in  and  out  every  day.  The 
total  annual  trade  amounts  to  about  14,000,000  tons. 

A  new  record  was  made  by  the  Federated  Malay  States 
in  trade  statistics  for  1917.  The  aggregate  value  of  trade 
was  £40,467,196,  compared  with  £34,069,124  in  1916  and 
£27,425,843  in  1913.    Exclusive  of  movements  of  bullion  and 
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Specie,  imports  amounted  to  £8,547,201,  an  increase  of  5 
per  cent  on  the  previous  year  and  exports  to  £31,736,011,  or 
an  increase  of  23  per  cent  on  1916. 

The  dwindling  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
in  1914  amounted  to  21.99  per  cent  of  the  total,  have  fallen 
to  9.75  per  cent,  and  in  the  main  these  have  been  taken  up 
by  Japan,  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

Manufactured  articles  imported  increased  in  value  from 
£2,543,243  in  1916,  to  £2,770,657  last  year,  but  in  consider- 
ing these  figures  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  was 
a  continued  upward  tendency  in  the  value  of  most  com- 
modities imported. 

Turning  to  the  export  trade  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the 
total  value  of  £31,736,011,  rubber  accounted  for  the  large 
sum  of  £22,098,960  and  tin  and  tin  ore,  £8,519,757.  Of  the 
other  exports  copra  headed  the  list  with  £292,265.  There 
were  increases  in  ten,  and  decreases  in  twelve  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  export,  the  more  noticeable  declines  being  in 
tin  and  tin  ore,  rice  and  padi.  The  shortage  in  the  output 
of  the  metal  has  been  continuous  since  1914,  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  want  of  fresh  capital  to  develop  new  proposi- 
tions, the  increased  cost  of  mining  material  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  requisite  machinery.  Mining  labor  force 
shows  a  reduction  from  171,689  in  1914  to  121,623  in  1917. 

The   following  table   shows   the  growth  of  the  rubber 

^''^'^^''  Tons.  Value. 

1908 1,413  £531,765 

1913 23,465  6,610,795 

1914 30,697  6,361,362 

1915 44,523  10,897,365 

1916 62,764  17,219,232 

1917 79,831  22,050,727 

Among  other  exports  from  these  Malay  States  were 
arcca  nuts,  coffee,  gambier,  i)epper,  sugar,  tapioca  and 
tungsten  ores.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  trade  is  carried 
on  through  the  ports  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  principally 
Singapore  and  Penang. 


PHILUPINE  ISLANDS 

Steamer  Routes 

From  Manila  regular  services  are  maintained  around 
the  coast  by  the  steamers  of  the  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.,  and  other 
local  interests.  Messrs.  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.  are  Manila  agents 
for  direct  services  operated  by  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. 
between  Hongkong  and  Manila.  This  connection  affords 
Manila  passengers  communication  with  all  the  coast  via 
Hongkong,  through  many  of  the  regular  steamship  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ocean  Services,  Ltd., 
the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  China  Man 
S.  S.  Co.  which  call  at  Manila  in  their  ordinary  voyages 
to  and  from  American  and  Oriental  ports. 


Ports:     Cebu,  Iloilo,  Manila. 

Population,  8,000,000. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Spanish- American  war  was  the 
annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  from  Spain.  The 
United  States  took  them  with  an  eye  to  getting  a  good 
coaling  station,  but  she  got  more  than  that,  so  much  more 
that  even  yet  the  people  of  America  have  only  a  slight 
idea  of  the  great  hidden  wealth  of  the  island. 

Trade  for  9  Months  of  1918 

The  first  nine  months  of  1918  was  a  remarkably  prosper- 
ous period  in  the  commerce  of  the  Philippines.  During 
that  period  the  value  of  the  exports  alone  amounted  to 
$101,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of  the  entire  year  of  1917. 
While  the  exceptionally  high  figure  is  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  prevailing  high  prices  paid  for  the  products  of 
the  islands,  it  is  also  based  upon  an  exceptionally  large 
volume  of  business  done. 

The  following  table  shows  the  values  of  the  leading  im- 
ports and  exports  for  the  nine  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1918,  as  compared  with  the  values  of  the  same  items 
for  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1917: 

Leading  Imports  for  9  Months  Ending  September  30, 
1918 

Articles.                                       1918.            1917.  Increase  % 

Cotton  and  Mfrs   of $21,529,600  $14,279,600  $7,249,999  27 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Mfrs  of    8,532,500      3,720,000  4,812.500  64 

Rice     6,293,000      4,266,000  1,027,000  12 

Autos,  Parts  and  Tires  for    2,305,500      1,138.000  1,167,500  51 

Wheat    Flour    2,268,500      1,300,000  968,500  37 

Silk  and   Mfrs  of 2.102,500      1,501,500  600,600  19 

Fish  and  Fish  Products..     1,837,000         646,000  4,988,000  18 

All  Other  Imports 24,087,600    19,096.000  4,988,000  13 

Total   Imports    $67,955,500  $46,947,000  $22,003,600    24 

Leading  Exports  for  9  Months  Ending  September  30, 
1918 

Articles.  1918.  1917.        Increase     % 

Cocoanut  Oil  $  21,003,000  $  8.201,500  $12,799,600    78 

Copra    4.968,000      5,194,600         226,500      2 

Embroideries 1.530,600      1,301,500         229,000      9 

Hemp    45,866,000    32,266,750     13,599,260     21 

Sugar    10,844,600     10,261,600         693.000      3 

Tobacco  Leaf   5,417,000      1,688,500      3,828.144  120 

Ci«?ars     5,069,600      3,341,600      1,728.000    26 

All  Other  Exports 6,771,000      5,477.760      1,067,106    11 

Total    Exports    $101,469,600  $67,623,600  $33,846,000    26 

Relation  with  U.  S. 

The  laws  and  regulations  that  govern  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  have  their 
origin  in  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  customs  tariff  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  was 
enacted  by  Congress  at  Washington  in  1909  is,  with  minor 
modifications,  in  force  today.    It  was  enacted  at  the  same 
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time  as  the  so-called  Payne  Bill,  in  which  is  contained  the 
provision  admitting,  with  some  limitations,  products  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  into  the  United  States  duty  free.  These 
limitations  refer  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  while  manufactures 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  must  not  contain  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  foreign  material,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  free 
entry  privilege.  Rice  was  not  included  in  the  general  ex- 
emption. 

The  Philippine  Customs  TariflF  contains  a  provision  for 
the  admission  into  the  Philippine  Islands,  duty  free,  of  all 
articles  the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  limitations,  as  in  the  case  of 
Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco  nor  of  the  amount  of  foreign 
material  that  mig'ht  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  that  was  to  enter  duty  free. 

The  United  States  TariflF  Act  of  October  3,  1913,  re- 
moved the  limitations  as  regards  Philippine  sugar  and 
tobacco  although  it  retained  that  relating  to  the  quantity 
of  foreign  material  that  might  be  used  in  manufactures  in 
order  to  entitle  them  to  the  free  entry  privilege. 

The  Philippine  Customs  Tariff  Act  was  designed  pri- 
marily as  a  revenue-producing  measure,  and  it  provided 
duties  on  practically  all  imports  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  items,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  onions  and  potatoes.  But  practically  all  articles 
the  importation  of  which  into  the  islands  is  of  consequence 
were  made  subject  to  duty  except  when  coming  from  the 
United  States. 

The  Tariff  Act  of  the  United  States  was  framed  on  an 
entirely  different  basis.  The  free  list  covers  items  in- 
cluded in  271  separate  paragraphs  numbered  from  387  to 
657,  both  inclusive.  This  free  list  applies  to  nearly  all  of 
the  products  or  possible  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
hence  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  duty  that  is  ac- 
corded to  Philippine  products  is  effective  or  of  benefit  with 
respect  to  comparatively  few  articles. 

It  is  of  note  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June,  1916, 
67.91  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States 
were  included  in  the  free  list. 

When  the  reciprocal  arrangement  was  effected  by  the 
passage  of  the  acts  referred  to,  the  duty  on  sugar  in  the 
United  States  was  $1,685  per  one  hundred  pounds  on  the 


basis  of  96  degree  polariscopic  test.  This  duty  was  reduced 
by  the  tariff  act  of  October  3,  1913,  to  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds. 

Contains  5,000  Islands 

The  Philippines  are  the  largest  island  group  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  Luzon  is  the  fourteenth  in  size  and  Min- 
danao the  sixteenth  among  the  large  islands  of  the  world. 
The  group  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  New  England  states. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey.  If  its  northern  edge  were 
placed  upon  Chicago  its  southern  edge  would  touch  Cuba. 
The  climate  is  tropical  and  the  genersd  temperature  between 
60  and  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  There  are  5,000  islands  in 
the  group,  some  of  which  are  merely  large  rocks.  The 
people  are  mostly  Malayan  and  the  population  is  densest 
in  Luzon  and  the  central  islands.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Filipinos  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Javanese  and  the 
two  races  are  closely  related.  The  Chinese  population  on 
the  islands  numbers  about  50,000,  and  the  white,  Spanish, 
American,  British  and  German,  about  25,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  Manila  is  234,500.  Cebu,  Iloilo  and  Manila,  the 
capitals,  are  important  seaports  of  this  group. 

An  important  Philippine  industry  is  the  raising  of  rice, 
of  which  there  is  an  enormous  production,  and  as  it  is  the 
staple  product,  there  is  always  an  enormous  demand  for  it. 

There  are  two  crops  of  this  grain  grown  annually. 
Large  quantities  of  rice  are  also  imported,  chiefly  from 
Cochin  China. 

Among  the  chief  exports  from  the  Philippines  are  the 
products  of  the  wonderful  Abaca  palm,  on  which  the 
islands  have  the  monopoly.  The  leading  product  of  this 
palm  is  Manila  hemp,  well-known  for  its  superiority  among 
hemps.  Cultivation  of  this  plant  was  tried  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida  with  some  success,  but  the  hemp  pro- 
duced was  inferior  to  that  produced  from  its  native  soil. 
The  average  height  of  the  Abaca  is  from  5  to  10  meters. 
A  cluster  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  plants  is  generally  pro- 
duced from  a  single  root  stock.  They  are  about  2.5  to  6 
meters  long  and  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  with  colors  that 
range  from  dark  purple  to  green  and  are  formed  by  the 
overlapping  of  the  leaf  sheaths.  Estimates  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  show  that  in  1916,  2,471  acres  were  planted 
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with  an  approximate  yield  of  152,756  metric  tons.  The 
value  of  the  amount  exported  was  $36^,291.  Compara- 
tive tests  made  between  English  hemp  and  Abaca  rope  show 
that  the  latter  7.5  meters  in  circumference  and  3.35  meters 
long,  stood  a  strain  of  2,12727  before  breaking,  while 
the  English  rope  of  the  same  dimensions  broke  with  1,766 
kilos.  The  first  returns  from  an  Abaca  plantation  may  be 
expected  in  from  20  months  to  3  years  after  the  planting 
and  a  continuous  cutting  about  six  to  eight  months  there- 
after takes  place.  The  fibre  requires  to  be  extracted 
about  forty-eight  hours  after  cutting  the  stalk,  otherwise  it 
becomes  discolored  and  weakened  and  the  outer  sheaths 
dried  and  decayed  and  thereby  lost. 

Raw  silk  is  now  being  produced  extensively  in  the 
Philippines  an^  efforts  are  being  made  to  promote  the 
article  along  commercial  lines.  The  industry  as  yet  is  in  a 
primitive  state,  although  already  of  considerable  magnitude. 

Kapok,  a  valuable  vegetable  down,  which  covers  the 
seeds  of  a  species  of  silk-cotton  tree,  is  imported  from  the 
Philippines.  The  culture  of  the  silk-cotton  tree  has  proved 
successful  in  the  islands,  and  the  silky  fibre,  which  is 
derived  from  it,  is  used  largely  for  stuffing  pillows,  mat- 
tresses, etc. 

R^w  cane  sugar  comprises  over  one-fifth  of  the  exports, 
the  chief  buyers  being;  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Spain  and  Japan.  This  product  fetches  only  a  low  price 
on  account  of  its  being  a  coarse  grade. 

Pepper,  cotton  and  coffee  are  raised,  but  not  to  such  ex- 
tent as  to  make  them  of  any  great  commercial  importance 
so  far. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  United  States  used  one- 
fourth  of  all  Philippine  exports,  but  the  Philippine  im- 
ports from  this  country  are  small.    The  chief  imports  are 


machinery,  cotton  cloths  and  hardware.  Great  Britain. 
Japan  and  Spain  also  import  considerable  from  these 
islands. 

The  forests  of  the  Philippine  Island  contain  untold 
wealth  in  many  of  the  best  hardwoods,  cabinet  and  dye 
woods,  many  of  which  up  to  the  present  have  been  little 
utilized. 

Calantas,  Toona  calantas  and  other  species  is  a  Philippine 
wood  closely  related  to  Spanish  cedar  of  tropical  America 
(Cedrela  odorata).  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ward- 
robes, bookcases,  clothes  chests,  etc.,  as  its  strong  odor  keeps 
out  moths  and  weevils.  This  wood  is  the  only  wood  used 
in  Manila  for  high-grade  cigar  boxes.  Of  all  the  numerous 
hard,  heavy,  durable  woods  of  the  Philippines,  Molave 
(Vitex  parviflora,  and  other  species)  is  the  best  known. 
Throughout  the  entire  group  its  name  is  a  synon3rm  for 
strength  and  stability.  Molave  is  extremely  hard  and  heavy. 
It  is  of  a  very  fine  texture  and  ranges  from  a  pale  straw 
color  to  a  light  brown,  and  is  rarely  attacked  by  insects 
unless  decayed  beforehand.  Its  one  and  only  defect  is  its 
lack  of  toughness  which  makes  it  unfit  for  long  beams. 
It  is  put  to  almost  every  use  ever  conceived  in  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  for  agricultural,  industrial  and  household 
instruments,  and  for  a  high  grade  of  furniture.  This  wood 
is  easy  to  work  with  any  kind  of  tools  and  would  make  a 
fine  veneer  where  a  light-colored,  fine-grained  wood  is 
desired.  Apitong  (Dipterocarpus  grandiflorus  and  several 
other  species  of  the  same  genus)  are  woods  much  harder 
and  considerably  heavier  than  those  of  the  lauan  group. 
Apitong  ranges  from  a  pale  grayish  red  to  a  dark  chocolate 
color.  It  is  rather  close  but  straight  grained  and  wlien 
strictly  quarter-sawed  has  often  a  very  pretty  wavy  grain 
forming  diagonal  stripes  across  the  board.    Though  it  is 
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*The  column  with  the  caption  "Price"  is  for  the  unit  of  cost,  such  as  15  cents  per  kilo,  and  the  column  with  the  caption 
"Amount"  is  for  the  total  cost,  such  as  $1,000. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

This  form  of  invoice  must  be  used  only  for  goods  obtained  by  actual  purchase  by  a  person  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of  a 
seller  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  signed  by  the  purchaser  or  seller,  or  agent  of  either,  and  sworn  to  before  a  collector  or 
deputy  collector  of  customs,  or  United  States  commissioner,  who  will  retain  the  original,  deliver  the  duplicate  to  the  person 
presenting  it,  and  send  the  triplicate  promptly  by  mail,  or  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port 
of  entry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  must  show  the  names  of  the  seller  and  purchaser,  the  time  and  place  of  purchase,  the 
actual  cost  of  and  charges  on  the  merchandise,  and  contain  a  correct  description  of  the  merchandise,  with  the  marks  and  numbers 
and  gross  and  net  weights  in  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  tariff,  or  quantities,  as  the  assessment  of  duty  may  require. 

Customs  officers  will  make  no  charge  for  the  jurat. 

OATH  OF  PURCHASER  OR  SELLER.  OR  AGENT  OF  EITHER 
I,  the  undersigned}  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  that  I  am  the of  the  mer- 
chandise in  the  within  invoice  mentioned  and  described;  that  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true,  and  was  made 

at whence  said  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  said 

invoice  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  of  the  time  when,  the  place  where,  and  the  pierson  from  whom  the  same  was  purchased, 
and  the  actual  cost  thereof,  price  actually  paid  or  to  be  paid  therefor,  and  all  charges  thereon;  that  no  discounts,  bounties  or 
drawbacks  are  contained  in  said  invoice  but  such  as  have  been  actually  allowed  thereon;  that  no  different  invoice  of  the  mer- 
chandise mentioned  in  said  invoice  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  to  anyone,  and  that  the  currency  in  which  said  invoice  is  made 
out  is  that  which  was  actually  paid  or  is  to  be  paid  for  said  merchandise. 

I  further  swear  that  it  is  intended  to  make  entry  of  said  merchandise  at  the  port  of 

in  the  Philippine  Islands.     I  further  swear 

Sworn  to  before  me this. . . ! day  of 191 
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somewhat  resinous  the  resin  does  not  break  through  the 
varnish  if  the  lumber  is  thoroughly  dried  before  finishing. 
It  is  used  in  the  Philippines  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
for  flooring  and  other  interior  work,  as  well  as  for  a  great 
variety  of  medium-grade  furniture.  The  darker  grades  of 
apitong  would  make  a  very  substantial  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Benguet  Pine  (Pinus  insularis)  and  Tapulao  (P. 
mercusii)  are  found  only  in  three  strictly  limited  regions, 
and  never  has  the  timber  been  brought  to  the  Manila 
market.  The  heartwood  is  heavy  and  very  resinous,  re- 
resembling  that  of  the  yellow  pines  of  America.  In  the 
Mountain  Province,  where  through  a  certain  region  almost 
no  other  large  trees  are  found,  Benguet  pine  is  used  for 
all  purposes.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  wonderful  and 
useful  trees  that  grow  on  these  islands,  many  of  which  are 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  outside  world. 

The  cocoanut,  which  grows  profusely  on  the  island,  culti- 
vated and  uncultivated,  has  now  no  waste  attached  to  it 
and  is  put  to  more  uses  than  it  ever  has  been  before.  From 
this  nut  is  now  obtained  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  soap,  carbon, 
and  cocoanut  mats.  The  copra  is  the  dried  white  meat 
of  the  fruit  for  making  cocoanut  oil  (for  which  now  a  better 
process  has  been  discovered  which  probably  will  ultimately 
eliminate  the  use  of  copra).  3ome  of  the  white  meat  is 
sent  to  Marseilles  for  the  French  soaperies.  During  the 
war  the  shell  was  utilized  by  the  government  for  the 
carbon  in  the  making  of  gas  masks  for  the  soldiers.  The 
husk  part  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  is  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cocoanut  mats.  This  nut  is  growing  in  importance 
as  a  Philippine  export. 

Tobacco  Industry 
The  tobacco  industry  is  coming  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  Philippines  and  the  Manila  cigar  is  becoming 


as  well  known  as  the  Havana  cigar.  The  best  Philippine 
tobacco  is  grown  in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Cagayan,  in 
north  Luzon,  and  is  shipped  to  Manila  from  Aparri  for 
manufacture  into  cheroots  and  cigars.  This  tobacco  holds 
the  place  in  eastern  trade,  as  most  of  the  tobacco  raised 
south  of  Manila  is  not  so  fine  and  much  of  this  is  shipped 
in  leaf  to  Spain.  In  1914  only  59,338,293  cigars  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Philippines,  but 
in  1917  the  exports  increased  to  216,124,310. 

The  cocoa  tree  grows  well  with  the  proper  care.  A 
good  healthy  tree  will  yield  the  planter  a  good  profit  if 
favorably  situated,  but  if  in  a  poor  location  which  makes 
it  a  prey  to  the  myriads  of  insect  pests  and  fundus  dis- 
eases the  profit  will  be  greatly  reduced.  The  failure  of 
cacao  to  rank  as  one  of  the  major  crops  of  the  islands  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  tree  requires  more  special 
attention  and  constant  care  than  the  Philippine  planter 
is  accustomed  to  give  to  his  plants. 

There  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  varieties  of 
this  plant.  The  young  leaves  are  very  sensitive  to  the 
wind  and  the  planter  must  take  great  care  to  erect  wind 
screens  on  his  plantation.  The  roots  also  ar^  a  sensi- 
tive part  of  this  plant  and  suffer  severely  from  overheating 
due  to  the  cracking  of  the  earth.  The  main  roots  seldom 
penetrate  the  ground  below  1  meter  and  the  feeding  rpots 
obtain  most  of  their  nourishment  at  about  thirty  centimeters 
within  the  soil.  A  deep,  semi-alluvial  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
narrow  valleys  produces  the  better  and  larger  plants.  The 
seeds  are  taken  only  from  perfectly  developed  mature 
fruit  of  vigorous,  highly  productive  trees. 

A  Philippine  article  that  serves  every  purpose  to  which 
the  Japanese  sedge  mat  is  put  is  made  from  the  common 
sedge  plant  known  as  balangot  (Cyperus  malaccensis). 
The  making  of  these  mats  has  chiefly  been  confined  to 
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(Signature  of  manufacturer  or  owner,  or  agent  of  either) . 


*The  column  with  the  caption  "Value"  is  for  the  unit  of  value,  such  as  15  cents  per  kilo,  and  the  column  with  the  caption 
"Amount"  is  for  the  total  value,  such  as  $1,000. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

This  form  of  invoice  is  for  merchandise  obtained  otherwise  than  by  actual  purchase  by  a  person  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
of  a  seller  in  the  United  States. 

It  must  be  made  out  in  triplicate,  signed  by  the  manufacturer  or  owner,  or  agent  of  either,  and  sworn  to  before  a  collector  or 
deputy  collector  of  customs,  or  United  States  commissioner,  who  will  retain  the  original,  deliver  the  duplicate  to  the  person 
presenting  it,  and  send  the  triplicate  promptly  by  mail,  or  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port 
of  entry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  must  show  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  the  merchandise  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  all  charges  thereon,  and  contain  a  correct  description  of  the  merchandise,  with  the 
marks  and  numbers  and  the  gross  and  net  weights  in  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  tariff,  or  quantities,  as  the  assessment  of  duty 
may  require. 

Customs  officers  will  make  no  charge  for  the  jurat. 

OATH  OF  MANUFACTURER  OR  OWNER,  OR  AGENT  OF  EITHER 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  solemnly  and  truly  swear  that  I  am  the 

of  the  merchandise  in  the  within  invoice  mentioned  and  described;  that  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true,  and 

was  made  at ,  whence  said  merchandise  is  to  be  shipped 

to  the  Philippine  Islands;  that  said  invoice  contains  the  actual  value  or  wholesale  price  of  the  said  merchandise  at  the  date 

hereof  in  the  principal  markets  of ;  that  said  actual  market  value  is  the 

price  at  which  the  merchandise  described  in  the  invoice  is  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchasers  in  said  markets,  and  that  it 
IS  the  price  which  I  would  have  received,  and  was  willing  to  receive,  for  such  merchanciise  sold  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities,  and  that  it  includes  all  charges  thereon  and  the  actual  quantity  thereof,  and  that  no  different 
invoice  of  the  merchandise  mentioned  in  the  said  invoice  )ias  been  or  will  be  furnished  to  anyone.     I  further  declare  that  it  is 

intended  to  make  entry  of  said  merchandise  at  the  port  of in  the  Philippine  Islands.     I 

further  swear 

Sworn  to  before  me this day  of 191 
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the  industrial  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
it  has  been  introduced  into  the  households, — principally 
through  children.  The  plant  is  extremely  plentiful  and 
grows  to  the  size  of  about  a  meter.  When  mature  it 
bears  at  the  top  of  its  stem  a  flower  cluster.  It  also  bears 
a  few  short  basal  leaves  and  the  flower  blooms  in  from 
July  to  December.  The  balangot  stem  is  used  either 
w'hole  or  split  in  two  or  three  parts.  The  rough  edges 
of  the  split  straw  curl  up  when  dried  in  the  sun  and  are 
at  present  used  in  the  making  of  slippers,  handbags, 
hats,  and  similar  articles.  There  is  a  good  chance  now 
for  the  balangot  industry  to  start  on  a  proper  commercial 
scale. 

Guinea  grass  (Panicum  maximum)  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  a  family  of  grass  plants,  numbering  approximately 
600  species,  mostly  tropical.  This  variety,  which  is  per- 
ennial, is  said  to  be  a  native  of  tropical  Africa.  Some 
stools  (roots)  were  brought  from  the  Hawaiian  experi- 
ment station  in  1905,  twenty  arriving  in  good  condition. 
These  were  divided  and  planted  and  at  frequent  intervals 
were  re^-divided  and  replanted  so  that  in  the  following 
year  over  half  a  hectare  was  growing.  From  this  planting 
various  experiment  stations  were  supplied  and  afterward 
private  individuals  until  by  July,  1909  about  61,100  roots 
had  been  distributed.  At  this  time  the  grass  forms  one 
of  the  important  fodder  crops  of  the  Islands.  Guinea 
grass  appears  very  palatable  to  caraboas,  goats,  hogs,  cat- 
tle, horses,  mules,  guinea  pigs,  and  chickens,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  main  considerations  of  a  good  forage  grass. 
Another  is  the  nutriment  obtained.  There  is  a  general  idea 
that  this  grass  is  grown  principally  by  sewing  seed,  but 
so  far  in  the  Philippines  this  method  has  not  been  prac- 
tised. In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  reported  that  the 
plant  does  not  bear  seed,  although  seed  is  regularly  pro- 
duced in  the  Islands.  The  seed  matures  very  unevenly  and 
shatters  easily  so  that  the  only  practical  method  is  to 
gather  the  heads  as  they  ripen  from  day  to  day,  have 
them  dried  and  then  threshed.  The  seed  may  be  planted 
very  similarly  to  maize.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
a  crop  of  41  metric  tons  per  hectare  can  be  raised  in  61 
days  and  with  ordinary  care  an  annual  crop  of  120  tons 
per  hectare  can  be  reasonably  expected. 

The  export  of  hats  from  the  Philippines  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  ten  years.  In  1907-8  the  number  ex- 
ported was  472,387  valued  at  $169,882.  In  1917  the  figures 
were  1,724,010  hats  valued  at  $1,333,388,  a  gain  of  265 
per  cent  in  number  and  685  per  cent  in  value. 

That  the  Philippines  are  wonderfully  rich  in  potential 
mineral  wealth  is  being  demonstrated  from  time  to  time 


as  reports  of  new  discoveries  are  made  public.  Gold 
mining  was  the  first  of  this  class  to  receive  attention, 
possibly  for  the  reason  that  the  presence  of  this  precious 
metal  in  placer  ground  had  been  evidenced  for  years  prior 
to  American  occupation. 

With  the  American  troops  that  came  to  the  islands 
were  many  men  conversant  with  mining  in  its  various 
branches  and  a  number  of  these  began  immediately  the 
work  of  prospecting  for  gold  or  operation  of  claims  that 
had  already  been  located  or  developed.  This  work  was 
extended  from  placer  to  quartz  mining  and  as  a  result 
the  Philippines  now  have  a  number  of  substantial  quartz 
mines  that  are  producing  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
and  the  present  development  of  which  gives  assurance  of 
a  supply  of  ore  sufficient  to  return  Targe  revenue  for 
many  years  to  come. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  extensive  iron  and 
copper  deposits  at  various  points  in  the  Islands,  although 
these  have  been  worked  but  little.  Among  the  non- 
metallic  minerals,  the  presence  of  which  in  large  deposits 
has  been  amply  demonstrated,  are  asphalt,  sulphur,  oil 
and  asbestos. 

The  Philippines  for  a  number  of  years  past  have  pro- 
duced small  quantities  of  sesame  seed  and  cassava---the 
former  is  a  product  valuable  principally  for  its  oil,  while 
the  latter  is  manufactured  in  the  form  of  tapioca,  flour, 
etc.,  for  the  market  Results  have  shown  that  the  Islands 
are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  two  products  and 
there  has  been  some  export  of  sesame  seed  in  the  past 


HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS 

Steamer  Routes 
Matson  Navigation  Co.,  provides  first  class  regular  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu.  The  steamers  of  the 
Great  Northern-Pacific  S.  S.  Co.  provide  similar  service 
from  Astoria  and  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  via  San 
Pedro  and  Hilo,  from  November  to  May.  In  addition  to 
these  purely  local  services  the  Oceanic  S.  S.  Co.  (Spreckels 
Line)  to  American  Samoa  and  Australia,  and  the  Toyo 
Kisen  Kaisha,  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  China  Mail  S.  S.  Co, 
and  the  Java  Pacific  Mail  Service  (Rotterdam-Uoyd  and 
Nederlands  Royal  Mail  Line)  make  regular  callings  on 
their  voyages  to  and  from  San  Francisco,  while  the  Can- 
adian-Australasian Royal  Mail  Line  affords  regular  sailings 
to  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.  The 
Great  Northern  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.'s  service  was  suspended 
during  the  war. 
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Ports:  Hila,  Honolulu,  Kahului,  Mahukona,  Port 
Allen. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  located  very  conveniently  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  one  place  not  too  far  from  all 
the  principal  trading  ports  on  the  Pacific.  They  became 
a  territory  of  the  United  States,  through  annexation  from 
Spain  in  1^8.  Geographically  the  Hawaiians  consist  of 
a  group  of  twelve  islands  of  which  eight  are  inhabited, 
and  are  here  given  in  the  order  of  their  size:  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Oahu,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Niihau,  and  Kahoo- 
lawe.  That  Hawaiia's  geographical  location  is  an  in- 
estimable advantage  is  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
relative  distance  of  the  islands  from  some  ofi  the  most 
important  of  the  Pacific  ports  and  countries.  Honolulu 
is  2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco  and  is  a  port  of  call 
for  all  ocean  going  vessels  travelling  that  way;  it  is  2,460 
miles  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  and  3,400  miles  from  Yokohama, 
and  4,700  miles  from  Manila.  In  a  northerlv  direction  the 
nearest  land  is  the  Aleutian  Islands  2,000  miles  away.  East- 
ward the  nearest  land  is  the  North  American  continent 
2,000  miles  away,  and  westward  the  Philippines  4,500  miles 
distant.  A  small  unimportant  group  of  islands  is  the 
nearest  southerly  point.    Australasia  is  4,410  miles. 

The  principal  export  of  the  islands  is  raw  cane  sugar 
of  which  tills  territory  is  the  third  largest  producer.  Sugar 
comprises  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  total  exports  of  the 
islands.  The  estimated  production  of  sugar  for  1917  was 
643,620  tons.  The  sugar  plantations  are  mostly  owned 
by  stock  companies,  people  of  all  classes  holding  stock. 
Sugar  cane  was  found  growing  in  Hawaii  at  the  time 
of  discovery  and  was  first  exported  in  1837.  The  Reci- 
procity Treaty  of  1876  gave  great  force  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, insuring  it  a  market.  In  -1915  there  were  55  sugar 
plantations  on  9ie  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  yearly  production 
of  molasses  obtained  from  the  sugar  averages  5,000,000 
gallons.  The  valuation  of  the  private  and  incorporated 
sugar  properties  is  $85,000,000,  and  200,000  acres  of  land 
are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  the  cane.  Half  of  this 
is  reclaimed  land.  Irrigation  is  one  of  the  important  phases 
of  the  industry.  The  irrigation  water  is  obtained  largely 
from  numerous  artesian  wells.  The  first  crop  of  sugar 
is  ready  for  the  mill  in  upwards  of  18  months.  This  crop 
is  followed  by  a  rattoon  crop  fourteen  months  later  and 
by  another  rattoon  crop  about  18  months  hence.  In  some 
places  the  third  rattoon  crop  is  not  profitable,  but  in 
others  so  much  new  surface  soil  is  washed  down  from 
the  mountains  every  winter  making  possible  as  much  as 
seven  or  eight  rattoon  crops. 

Pineapples  Rank  Second 

Pineapples  rank  second  as  a  product  of  exportation  and 
the  islands  abound  in  plantations  which  raise  this  fruit. 
About  10,000  acres  of  land  are  now  given  to  pineapple 
cultivation  and  canned  fruit  valued  at  $5,986,190  and 
fresh  fruit  and  pineapple  juice  valued  at  $95,958  were  ex- 
ported in  1915.  There  are  11  canneries  in  the  islands. 
Honolulu  has  the  largest  cannery  in  the  world.  No  pine- 
apples grown  anywhere  in  the  world  are  said  to  have  a 
better  flavor  than  those  cultivated  in  the  Hawaiians.  Th^ 
pineapple  plant  is  most  productive  at  an  elevation  of  from 
500  to  1,200  feet  where  there  is  an  average  annual  rain- 
fall of  35  inches  or  more.  The  plants  are  grown  in  num- 
bers of  from  2,500  to  12,000  to  an  acre  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit  desired.  The  first  crop  varies  from  10 
to  25  tons  to  the  acre  and  matures  in  from  18  months  to 
2  years.  A  rattoon  crop  of  from  8  to  18  tons  follows  a 
year  later.  A  second  rattoon  crop  is  generally  grown 
and  then  the  fields  must  be  reset. 

Large  crops  of  bananas  and  rice  are  grown  in  Hawaii 
for  export  and  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of 
the  various  tropical  fruits  suited  to  the  climate,  especial- 
ly bananas,  which  require  littie  cultivation  and  of  which 
nearly  every  house  has  its  tree. 

Rice  cultivation  is  an  old  Hawaiian  industry  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  the  Chinese  who  use  the  Chinese 
methods.  As  much  as  12,000  acres  was  once  devoted  to 
this  industry  and  it  once  ranked  second  only  to  sugar, 
but  owing  to  the  steady  decrease  in  acreage  and  the 
advance  of  the  pineapple  industry,  the  latter  has   iaken 


its  place.  However,  the  rice  industry  in  Hawaii  does  not 
thrive.  This  is  largely  because  the  Japanese  do  not  like 
the  taste  of  the  Hawaiian  rice  and  import  Japanese  rice, 
and  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  cling  to  the 
primitive  methods.  These  conditions  have  enabled  the 
Texan  and  Californian  planters  to  nearly  put  the  Chinese 
growers  out  of  business. 

Sisal  raising  is  another  expanding  industry  and  there 
are  now  3,000  acres  devoted  to  its  cultivation  yielding  an 
annual  output  of  several  hundred  tons  of  fibre.  Sisal 
requires  little  water  and  can  be  raised  cheaply  on  many 
of  the  nearly  arid  tracts  of  land.  Hawaiian  fibre  is  of 
a  very  high  quality  and  is  much  preferred  on  the  San 
Francisco  market  to  that  of  Mexico  from  which  comes 
98  per  cent  of  the  sisal  imported  by  the  United  States. 

Tobacco  Needs  Advertising 

Another  industry  is  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Fine 
grades  of  tobacco  are  grown  on  the  islands  and  there  are 
some  30,000  acres  of  land  fit  for  the  plant.  As  yet  the 
growers  have  hot  had  the  means  to  advertise  their  pro- 
duct properly,  which  is  of  utmost  importance  and  owing 
to  the  slightly  different  flavor  of  Hawaiian  tobacco  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  well  introduced  to  get  a  good 
start. 

It  is  also  considered  that  lack  of  advertising  is  the 
primary  reason  why  Hawaiian  coflFee  is  not  more  univer- 
sally known.  Coffee  has  been  cultivated  in  Hawaii  ever 
since  1817.  The  low  wholesale  price  has  cut  down  the 
profits  to  a  minimum  and  somewhat  discouraged  the 
establishment  of  new  plantations.  The  deliciousness  of 
the  cofTee  points  to  a  bright  future,  however,  when  the 
proper  methods  for  pushing  it  are  adopted. 

Banana  exportation s  amount  to  over  230,000  bunches 
yearly  and  800  to  900  bunches  per  acre  is  an  average  crop. 
The  tree  fruits  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  planting 
and  is  then  cut  down  to  give  room  to  the  suckers,  which 
spring  from  the  roots.  Over  fifty  varieties  are  grown  at 
various  altitudes,  but  hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen 
kinds  are  known  commercially.  This  is  truest  of  the 
cooking  variety  which  many  people  think  an  improvement 
on  those  that  are  eaten  raw.  It  is  believed  that  a  market 
for  the  newest  varieties  of  banana  could  be  very  success- 
fully created.  Some  people  are  viewing  this  industry 
in  a  light  that  if  assurances  could  be  made  of  a  perpetual 
cultivation  of  20,000  acres  of  this  fruit,  a  special  steamer 
service  would  spring  up  to  transport  to  the  mainland  this 
fruit  alone,  as  a  crop  of  such  size  would  easily  fill  at 
least  one  boat  a  month. 

The  foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  crops  raised  and 
exported  and  many  more  are  being  experimented  with, 
such  as  cotton  which  produces  a  more  valuable  lint  than 
any  ?rown  in  the  Southern  States.  This  crop,  though,  is 
affected  by  a  boll  worm  and  can  only  be  grown  successfully 
where  a  parasite  thrives  that  will  exterminate  the  worm. 
Casava,  Manila  hemp^  citrus  fruits,  corn  and  forage  plants 
are  among  the  more  important  of  the  crops  being  raised. 

U.  S.  Provides  Most  of  Imports 

The  chief  imports  are  lumber,  fertilizers,  wearing  ap- 
parel, dry  goods,  tobacco  manufactures.  All  Hawaiian 
imported  lumber  comes  from  the  United  States,  fir,  spruce, 
and  cedar  from  Puget  Sound,  and  Redwood,  hickory  oak, 
and  ash  from  California.  Coal  is  imported  from  Aus- 
tralia, bagging  from  India,  and  cement,  tin  plate,  and 
crockery  from  Europe.  The  United  States  provides  a 
a  little  less  than  three-fourths  of  Hawaii's  supplies  and 
Great  Britain  a  little  over  one-tenth. 

Over  80,000  tons  of  fertilizers  are  prepared  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  annually  and  other  large  quantities  are 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Planters 
devote  large  sums  to  the  scientific  study  and  improvement 
of  the  soil  and  in  cultivating  their  land  to  its  highest  pro- 
ducing power,  and  yet  with  an  eye  to  economy.  The 
great  need  and  use  of  fertilizers  is  on  account  of  the  soil 
having  to  rest  between  the  planting  of  crops  and  the  fact 
that  the  crops  are  not  changed.  Sometimes  as  much  as 
$40  worth  of  fertilizer  per  crop  is  used  to  every  acre 
planted. 
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Although  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  Porto  Rico  the  population  is  less  than  half  as 
much.  The  population  of  Hawaii  has  fluctuated  greatly. 
In  1778  it  was  250,000,  while  in  1878  the  estimate  was 
57,985.  Since  then  it  has  been  steadily  increasing  until 
today  the  islands  have  230,000  inhabitants.  Of  this 
number  24,120  are  native  Hawaiians  (the  race  is  fast 
decreasing)  14,800  are  mixed  Hawaiian  and  Caucasian 
or  Asiatic  blood;  22,650  Portuguese;  5,080  Porto  Rican; 
4.210  Spanish ;  25,600  Caucasian  (principally  American)  ; 
21,770  Chinese;  91,490  Japanese;  15,220  Filipino;  and 
5,270  of  other  races.  The  native-born  population*  in 
1910  numbered  98,157,  and  the  foreign  born  93,752.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  settled  on  as  early  as  500  A.  D. 
which  has  been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  bones  under 
lava  and  coral  beds.  The  Hawaiian  race  is  a  mixture  of 
Samoan  and  Maori.  The  native  language  is  a  dialect  of 
the  Polynesian  tongue. 

The  animal  life  of  the  islands  is  not  ^reat  and  at  the 
time  of  discovery  the  Hawaiians  contamed  dogs,  hogs, 
mice,  wild  and  domestic  fowls,  and  migratorjr  birds.  A 
few  perfectly  harmless  lizards  are  the  only  reptiles.  Snakes 
are  unknown.  There  were  about  seventy  varieties  of  wild 
birds,  many  of  which,  owing  to  the  recessions  of  the 
forests  are  now  extinct.  The  mosquito  has  been  imported, 
fortunately,  though,  not  the  malarial  mosquito.  Also 
blights  have  come  in  on  foreign  plants,  but  have  been 
quelled  in  the  nick  of  time  by  parasites.  The  only  type 
of  animal  life  peculiar  to  Hawaii  is  the  land-shell  (^<^^- 
tinella)  of  which  there  are  800  known  species.  These 
shells  grow  on  many  varieties  of  vegetation.  A  second 
cousin  to  this  peculiar  animal  is  the  unique  ground-shell. 
These  shells  often  have  wonderful  coloring. 

Americans  Run  the  Ranches 

The  flora  of  the  Islands  apart  from  bein^  very  beauti- 
ful is  also  very  varied.  There  are  wild,  indigenous  plants 
growing  on  the  mountains,  among  which  are  very  orna- 
mental and  useful  trees  like  the  koa,  known  as  the  Ha- 
waiian mahogany,  which  is  manufactured  extensively  into 
furniture.  It  has  a  beautiful  golden  brown  color,  full  of 
light  and  shadows,  and  excellently  grained.  There  is  also 
the  ohia,  which  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  koa  and 
which  is  very  hard.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  is  used 
for  pannelling  furniture,  floors,  as  well  as  for  railway 
ties  and  permanent  fence  posts.  This  tree  bears  a  red 
fruit  that  is  cool  and  refreshing  although  somewhat  taste- 
less. Another  group  of  plants  are  those  that  were  intro- 
duced by  early  Hawaiian  voyagers  from  the  south.  They 
are  useful  plants  such  as  tne  breadfruit,  cocoanut,  taro, 
mulberries  and  fibre  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  fish- 
nets, ropes,  and  mats.  Everything  tending  toward  the  pre- 
servation and  extension  of  the  forests  is  being  put  into 
effect  and  large  barren  tracts  are  now  being  planted  with 
eucalyptus,  ironwood,  algaroba,  and  other  important  trees, 
with  a  view  towards  replenishing  the  now  diminished 
forests. 

Ranching  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Americans.  This  business  has  between  three 
and  four  thousand  acres  devoted  entirely  to  it.  Cattle, 
sheep,  hogs,  horses  and  mules,  and  poultry  are  raised- 
Until  recently  the  home  ranches  had  been  able  to  supply 
the  whole  of  Hawaii's  beef  supply,  but  to  keep  up  witn 
the  enormously  increasing  demand  ranchers  are  finding 
it  necessary  to  plant  large  quantities  of  forage  plants  to 
guard  against  drouth,  since  the  grazing  lands  will  not 
themselves  supply  much  more  stock.  The  sheep  that  are 
raised  are  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  islands 
and  lately  much  mutton  has  been  imported  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  People  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  raising  sheep  that  have  good  wool,  so  that 
wool  intended  for  export  will  doubtless  be  of  much  better 
grade  than  in  the  past. 

In  1911  enough  hogs  were  raised  for  the  first  time  to 
cope  fully  with  the  islands  demand,  but  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  army  again  put  the  demand  ahead  of  the  supply. 
Hogs  now,  however,  are  being  raised  in  much  larger 
quantities.  Mules  and  horses  are  anually  imported  for 
use  as  draught  animals,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  few  years 
in  the  future  island  ranches  will  be  able  to  fill  the  entire 


demand.  To  a  certain  extent,  poultry  raising  is  carried  on, 
but  quantities  of  chickens  and  eggs  are  still  being  brought 
from  the  mainland.  Poultry  diseases  have  caused  trouble, 
but  to  no  greater  extent  than  elsewhere.  It  seems  that  a 
good  opportunity  awaits  a  few  persons  expert  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Now,  to  take  the  islands  one  by  one  in  order  of  their 
size,  Hawaii  naturally  comes  first,  as  it  is  larger  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  combined  and  yet  it 
is  the  youngest  geologically.  This  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  island  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  state  of 
Connecticut  and  larger  than  Porto  Rico  and  it  covers  4,015 
aquare  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  55,382.  Hilo,  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Hawaiian  group,  is 
situated  in  Hawaii  at  the  northeasterly  part  of  the  island 
and  has  a  population  of  about  7,000  inhabitants.  The  three 
great  moimtains  of  the  group  are  situated  on  this  island— 
Mauna  Kea,  13^25  feet;  Mauna  Loa,  13,675,  feet,  and 
Hualalai,  8,269  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  two 
higher  mountains  it  snows  the  year  round  in  places  and 
increases  much  in  winter.  The  soil  of  Hawaii  is  wonder- 
fully fertile  and  as  a  whole  it  is  a  beautiful  island. 

Maui  is  a  Double  Island 

The  island  next  in  size  is  Maui,  covering  728  square 
miles.  It  in  reality  is  a  double  island,  the  much  smaller 
and  northwestern  part  being  as  old  as  Oahu  and,  there- 
fore, showing  great  erosion,  the  southeastern  and  com- 
paratively new  part  being  taken  up  to  its  entirety  by  the 
only  superficially  eroded  dome  of  Haleakala.  These  two 
parts  are  joined  by  a  low  isthmus  plain  made  by  lava 
flows  from  the  east  which  gradually  filled  the  channel 
that  originally  separated  the  two  islands.  On  this  low 
isthmus  are  sand  dunes  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  high 
The  population  of  this  island  is  upwards  of  30,000  and  one 
of  the  chief  towns  is  Lahaina.  Lahaina's  prosperity  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  regular  port  of  call  for  whaling 
ships,  of  which  there  were  sometimes  fifty  anchored  off 
shore.  The  town  has  gradually  fallen  away,  though,  and 
is  now  strung  out  along  the  shore,  most  of  its  former 
site  being  taken  up  by  the  cane  fields  of  the  Pioneer  Mill 
Company.  On  this  island  are  some  of  the  most  important 
of  all  Hawaiian  plantations.  Large  rubber  plantations 
have  been  laid  out  on  the  northern  slope  of  Haleakala  and 
in  the  region  to  the  east.  Above  Haiku  there  is  already 
extensive  pineapple  planting.  On  this  island  is  situated  the 
massive  peak  of  Puu  Kukui,  5,780  feet  high.  An  import- 
ant town  on  it  is  Wailuku,  of  some  3,000  inhabitants. 

Third  in  size  of  the  islands  of  the  group  is  Oahu,  upon 
which  is  situated  Honolulu.  This  island  is  598  square 
miles  in  area.  One  of  the  most  important  sugar  plantations 
on  this  island  is  the  Ewa  plantation,  which  has  a  mill 
and  pumping  station,  renowned  for  size.  Honolulu,  of 
course,  is  the  chief  source  of  interest  in  Oahu  and  the 
Aquarian  and  Kapiolani  Park  are  the  chief  tourist  attrac- 
tions. The  harbor  of  Honolulu  is  not  large.  The  entrance 
depth  is  40  feet  and  the  width  200  feet.  The  inner 
harbor  gradually  shoals  up  to  a  very  shallow  depth.  It  is 
900  feet  wide  and  an  extension  is  being  made,  widening 
it  to  a  width  of  3,000  feet.  The  name  "Honolulu"  means 
"quiet  haven"  and  fits  the  city  perfectly  in  every  way. 

Kauai,  the  fourth  island,  is  the  most  northerly  of  the 
group.  It  is  a  steamer  trip  of  one  night  to  Honolulu. 
The  island  is  547  square  miles  in  area.  Kauai  is  geolog- 
ically the  oldest  of  the  islands  and  as  a  result  its  mountam 
has  been  cut  into  hundreds  of  separate  peaks  and  valleys. 
The  west  central  part  of  the  island  is  an  enormous  and 
almost  impassable  bog.  The  island  is  densely  wooded. 
Rice,  sugar  and  pineapples  are  cultivated  in  the  lowlands. 
The  soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  this,  together  with  the 
copious  rainfall,  keeps  things  green  all  the  year  round. 
Hanalei,  Lihue  and  Waimea  are  the  principal  towns. 
Waimea,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  is  the 
place  Captain  Cook  first  set  foot  on  Hawaiian  territory. 

The  next  island  is  Molokai,  forty  miles  long  and  ten 
miles  wide.  It  is  not  of  much  importance  and  here  the 
leper  colony  is  situated.  Everything  that  is  possible  is 
done  for  the  unfortunates,  whose  exile  continues  to  their 
death.  Molokai  is  a  stamping  ground  for  the  htmter  of 
deer  and  wild  goats. 
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Lanai,  the  sixth  island  in  size,  has  an  area  of  130  square 
miles.  It  is  a  single  cone  3,400  feet  in  height  and  is  of 
little  or  no  interest  to  most  persons.  The  island  chiefly 
accommodates  a  few  cattle  and  sheep  ranches. 

The  seventh  island,  Niihau,  is  divided  bv  the  Kamu- 
kahi  Channel  from  Kauai.  It  is  a  county  of  Kauai,  lying 
seventeen  miles  to  the  west  of  it  and  containing  97  square 
miles.  It  is  owned  privately  and  is  largely  used  for  ranch- 
ing. Few  people  live  on  it  now,  although  once  it  was  an 
important  native  center.  Niihau  is  of  principal  interest 
to  the  tourist  today  for  the  chains  made  of  small  white 
shells  picked  up  on  its  beaches  and  for  the  Niihau  mats. 
It  is  said  that  of  all  the  numerous  mats  made  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  none  are  so  soft  and  fine  as  those  made 
from  the  rushes  found  in  the  marshes  of  this  unimportant 
island. 

The  eighth  and  smallest  island  is  longest  in  name,  being 
Kahoolawe,  covering  an  area  of  only  69  square  miles. 
It  is  practically  barren  and  is  surrounded  by  cliflfs  to  the 
north  and  east.  A  few  fishermen  and  herdsmen  formerly 
lived  on  it,  but  now  it  is  uninhabited  save  for  a  few  wild 
goats  that  have  destroyed  what  litle  vegetation  it  had. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

(Pilotage  Fees  at  Honolulu,  Hilo  and  Kahului) 

I.  Subject  to  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  following  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Board  of  Harbor 
Commissioners  by  all  steamers  for  the  service  of  pilots  at 
the  ports  of  Honolulu,  Hilo  and  Kahului,  for  entering  and 
also  for  departing  from  such  port: 

900  tons  displacement  or  under $10.00 

1,000  to    1,499  tons 15.00 

1,500  to    1,999  tons 20.00 

2,000  to    2,999  tons 25.00 

3.000  to    3,999  tons 30.00 

4,000  to    4,999  tons 35.00 

5,000  to    5,999  tons 40.00 

6,000  to    7,999  tons 45.00 

8,000  to    9,999  tons 47.50 

lO.OOO  to  11,999  tons 50.00 

12,000  to  14,999  tons 52.50 

15,000  to  17,999  tons 55.00 

18,000  to  20,999  tons 57.50 

21,000  to  23.999  tons 60.00 

24.000  to  26,999  tons 62.50 

27,000  to  29,999  tons 65.00 

30,000  to  32,999  tons 67.50 

33,000  tons  displacement  or  over 70.00 

Provided,  that  if  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or  discharg- 
ing cargo  any  steamer  enters  and  departs  from  two  of  the 
above  named  ports  in  charge  of  a  pilot  on  one  continuous 
trip,  five  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from  the  above  sched- 
ule of  fees: 

Provided  further,  that  if  for  the  purpose  of  loading  or 
discharging  cargo,  any  steamer  enters  and  departs  from 
three  of  the  above-named  ports  in  charge  of  a  pilot  during 
one  continuous  trip,  15  per  cent  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  foregoing  schedule  of  fees;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  said  fees,  one  call  at  any  of  the  above-named 
ports  and  two  calls  at  any  one  of  the  other  ports  shall 
be  considered  as  calling  at  three  ports. 

II.  All  sailing  vessels  shall  pay  fees  for  pilot  services 
at  $uch  ports  amounting  to  2  cents  per  gross  ton  upon  the 
registered  tonnage  of  such  vessel,  for  entering  and  also  for 
departing  from  each  such  port,  the  minimum  charge  each 
way  to  be  twenty-five  dollars   ($25). 

III.  Subject  to  the  restrictions  aforesaid,  any  vessel 
which  shall  enter  or  depart  from  any  of  the  above-named 
ports  without  a  pilot  shall  pay  one-half  pilotage  fees. 

IV.  All  vessels  of  3,(XX)  tons  displacement,  or  over, 
touching  at  the  above-mentioned  ports  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  general  supplies  shall  pay  for  pilot  ser- 
vices a  fee  of  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  for  entering,  and 
twenty-five  dollars   ($25)   for  departing  from  such  ports. 

V.  Where  not  otherwise  provided,  the  fee  for  pilot 
services  shall  be  one  dollar  ($1)  per  foot  on  the  vessel's 
draft  for  entering  port  and  the  same  for  departing;  pro- 
vided, that  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to  rebate  all  pilot 
charges  to  all  war  vessels. 


VI.  When  any  vessel  is  forced  to  enter  or  re-enter  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  ports  solely  by  reason  of  stress  of 
weather  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  may  require 
the  payment  of  only  such  fees  for  pilot  service  as  shall  be 
just  and  equitable  under  the  circumstances. 

VII.  For  anchoring  any  vessel  off  the  above-mentioned 
ports,  the  fee  shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20) ;  provided, 
however,  that  when  any  vessel  so  anchored  off  any  such 
port  is  later  brought  into  port  under  the  charge  of  a  pilot, 
the  fee  for  anchoring  off  port  shall  be  ten  dollars  ($10). 

VIII.  For  detention  of  pilot  on  board  a  vessel  more 
than  24  hours,  the  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars  ($10)  per  day 
or  fraction  thereof.  And  if.  owinp^  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, said  pilot  has  been  carried  to  another  port,  the 
vessel,  or  owner  thereof,  shall  further  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  said  pilot  in  returning,  by  first  class  passage, 
to  his  former  port. 

IX.  The  displacement  of  each  steamer  shall  be  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  Builder's  Displacement  Scale, 
and  for  this  purpose  said  scale  shall  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  foot  equaling  three  inches.  In  case  a 
satisfactory  displacement  scale  is  not  furnished  by  the 
vessel  or  her  authorized  agents,  her  displacement  shall 
be  computed  by  the  method  known  as  "Simpson's  Rules," 
using  the  coefficient  of  .7:  e.  g.  length  times  the  breadth 
times  draft  times.  7  divided  by  35.  (N.  B. — Shorter  form- 
ula is  as  follows:  length  times  breadth  times  draft  times 
02.) 

Wharfage 

(a)  All  such  watercraft  as  shall  discharge  or  receive 
freight,  stores,  supplies,  fuel,  oil,  ballast,  passengers  or 
baggage  on  or  from  any  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or 
landing  belonging  to,  or  controlled  by.  the  Territory,  while 
made  fast  to,  or  lying  alongside  of  the  same,  shall  pay  to 
the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  as  wharfage,  the  sum 
of  two  cents  per  ton  per  diefni  on  the  net  registered  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Rule 
X,  b. 

(b)  All  watercraft  while  lying  idle  and  while  made  fast 
to,  or  lying  alongside  of  any  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or 
landing  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory,  shall 
pay  to  the  Board  as  wharfage,  the  sum  of  two  (2)  cents 
per  ton  per  diem  on  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sel ;  provided,  that  all  vessels  which  are  engaged  exclusively 
in  towing  shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  (1)  cent  per  diem, 
per  ton,  on  the  net  registered  tonnage;  provided  further, 
that  all  watercraft  lying  idle,  outside  of  other  watercraft 
lying  at  a  wharf  and  all  watercraft  undergoing  repairs, 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  one  (1)  cent  per  ton  per  diem  on  the 
net  registered  tonnage. 

No  reduction  in  rates  shall  be  made  for  any  part  or 
parts  of  idle  days  during  the  period  of  disdiargmg  or  re- 
ceiving of  freight,  stores,  supplies,  fuel,  fuel  oil,  ballast, 
passengers  or  baggage. 

There  shall  be  no  charge  for  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
except  for  watercraft  discharging  or  receiving  freight, 
stores,  supplies,  fuel,  fuel  oil,  ballast,  passengers  or  bag- 
gage, in  which  case  they  shall  pay  full  rates. 

A  full  day's  wharfage  shall  be  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night, and  a  half  day's  wharfage  from  midnight  to  noon, 
or  from  noon  to  midnight,  and  wharfage  charges  shall  be 
made  accordingly. 

(c)  All  such  watercraft  as  shall  receive  or  discharge 
freight,  stores,  supplies,  fuel,  oil,  molasses,  ballast,  pass- 
engers or  baggage — (first)  from  or  upon  any  wharf,  pier, 
bulkhead,  quay  or  landing  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the 
Territory,  by  means  of  boats,  lighters  or  otherwise,  while 
lying  at  anchor,  or  under  steam,  in  any  bay,  harbor,  or 
roadstead,  whether  such  boats  or  lighters  are  loaded  from, 
or  unloaded  onto  such  wharf  during,  before,  or  after  the 
time  while  such  watercraft  is  at  anchor  or  under  steam 
as  aforesaid,  provided  such  loading  or  unloading  is  of  the 
freight,  supplies,  stores,  fuel,  oil,  molasses,  ballast,  pas- 
sengers or  baggage  of  such  watercraft,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  trip  of  such  watercraft,  or  (second)  while  lying  in  any 
slip  or  dock  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory, 
but  not  made  fast  to,  or  lying  alongside  of  any  wharf,  pier, 
bulkhead,  quay  or  landing — shall  pay  to  the  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  as  wharfage,  the  sum  of  one|(l) 
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cent  per  ton  per  diem  on  the  net  registered  tonnage  of 
the  vessel,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  "d"  of 
Rule  X. 

(d)  Any  watercraft  discharging  or  receiving  freight  by 
means  of  boats,  lighters,  rafts  or  otherwise,  that  are  made 
fast  to,  or  lying  alongside  any  wharf,  pier,  quay,  bulkhead, 
or  landing,  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory, 
while  lying  at  anchor,  or  under  steam,  in  any  bay,  harbor  or 
roadstead,  or  while  lying  in  any  slip  or  dock  belonging  to 
or  controlled  by  the  Territory,  but  not  made  fast  to,  or 
lyin^  alongside  of  any  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or 
landmg,  shall  pay  to  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
on  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessel  as  per  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

6  hours,  or  less 0025 

Over  6  hours,  and  less  than  12  hours .005 

12  hours,  or  more,  and  less  than  18  hours .0075 

18  hours,  or  moVe,  and  less  than  24  hours 01 

Provided,  however,  if  any  such  watercraft,  during  a  trip, 
shall  use  only  one  wharf,  pier,  quay,  bulkhead  or  building 
during  a  day  of  twenty-four  (24)  hours,  and  for  a  less 
period  than  twelve  (12)  hours,  the  charge  therefore  shall 
be  .005  per  ton,  and 

Provided  further,  that  if  any  such  watercraft,  during  a 
trip,  shall  so  use  only  one  wharf,  pier,  quay,  bulkhead  or 
landing,  during  a  day  of  twenty-four  (24)  hours,  and  for  a 
period  of  twelve  (12)  hours  or  more,  the  charge  there- 
fore shall  be  .01  per  ton. 

(e)  Any  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or  landing  belong- 
ing to  or  controlled  by  the  Territory  shall  be  considered 
as  in  continuous  use,  for  the  purpose  of  these  Rules  and 
Regulations,  by  any  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  or  under 
steam,  in  any  harbor  or  roadstead,  from  the  time  of  ar- 
rival at  any  such  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or  landing 
of  an)r  boat,  lighter  or  raft  from  said  vessel,  and  the  actual 
receiving  or  discharging  of  freight  or  passengers  on  or 
from  said  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or  landing,  until  the 
final  departure  of  the  last  boat  or  lighter  from  said  wharf, 
pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or  landing  for  said  vessel. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  any  vessel  while  anchored  is 
compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  discontinue  loading  (and) 
or  unloading  temporarily,  such  time  of  discontinuance  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  time  for  which  the  above  wharfage 
rates  are  charged,  and 

Provided  further,  that,  in  case  any  sailing  vessel  so  an- 
chored has  completed  loading  (and)  or  unloading,  and  has 
cleared  for  another  port,  and,  bemg  otherwise  ready  to 
sail,  is  detained  at  anchorage  awaiting  favorable  winds  or 
a  tow,  no  diarge  shall  be  made  for  such  period  of  deten- 
tion. 

(f)  The  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  release  parties 
from  the  obligation  of  paying  wharfage  on  vessels  in  the 
manner  required  by  the  Rules  provided  such  parties  make 
written  application  to  be  placed  on  the  Credit  Wharfage 
List.  Such  application  shall  give  the  names  and  classes 
of  vessels  of  which  they  are  the  owners,  managers,  agents 
or  consignees,  and  shall  agree  to  pay  on  presentation, 
until  written  notice  to  the  contrary,  wharfage  bills  on  all 
such  vessels.  In  case  of  failure  to  pay  such  bill  on  presen- 
tation, the  permission  granting  release  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  revoked. 

RULE  XL 
Demurrage 

(a)  On  all  wharves  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu  and  Hilo 
freight  direct  from  foreign  ports  must  be  removed  from 
the  wharf  beginning  at  midnight  after  a  general  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  as  follows: 

1.  Cargoes  of  less  than  2,500  tons,  48  hours. 

2.  Cargoes  of  over  2,500  tons,  72  hours. 

3.  Provided,  the  above  rules  shall  not  apply  to  freight 
for  trans-shipment  when  such  trans-shipment  is  designated 
in  original  bills  of  lading,  and  on  packages;  provided  fur- 
ther, that  freight  for  trans-shipment  must  be  removed 
not  later  than  the  time  of  sailing  of  the  first  vessel  whose 
destination  is  the  port  for  which  the  freight  is  intended 
in  accordance  with  the  route  as  per  the  bill  of  lading. 

(b)  All  freight  other  than  that  direct  from  foreign 
ports  must;  be  removed  as  follows,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  paragraph  (c)  : 


Cargoes  up  to  and  including  2,000  tons  delivered  to  any 
one  wharf  within  48  hours  after  completion  of  discharge 
of  vessel; 

For  each  additional  1,000  tons  or  fraction  thereof  an  ad- 
ditional 24  hours  will  be  allowed. 

(c)  All  outgoing  freight  shall  be  entitled  to  free 
storage  on  the  wharf  beginning  three  days  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  loading  of  vessel,  provided,  however, 
that  demurrage  will  be  waived  on  freight  from  the  United 
States  ports,  other  than  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  destined 
for  trans-shipment,  up  to  the  time  of  sailing  of  the  first 
vessel  in  accordance  with  the  route  as  per  bill  of  lading 
and  whose  destination  or  port  of  call  is  the  port  for  which 
the  freight  is  intended. 

(d)  A  demurrage  charge  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per 
ton  of  2,(XX)  pounds,  or  40  cubic  feet,  will  be  made  per 
diem,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  on  all  freight  remaining  on 
any  wharf  at  the  ports  of  Honolulu  and  Hilo  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  rules. 

(e)  No  freight  subject  to  demurrage  shall  be  removed 
from  the  wharf  by  the  consignee,  or  any  other  person,  until 
all  charges  thereon  have  been  paid  and  a  written  release 
given  by  the  harbor  master. 

Adopted  and  approved  by  Board  of  Harbor  Commission- 
ers, October  26,  1916. 

RULE  xni. 

Ships 

(a)  A  master  or  person  in  charge  of  any  vessel,  and 
the  master  of  any  tug  having  a  vessel  in  tow,  shall  obey 
and  carry  into  effect  any  orders  given  by  the  harbor  master 
in  relation  to  the  plans  and  manner  of  bringing  vessels 
to  an  anchorage,  coming  alongside  or  leaving  wharves  be- 
fore securing  or  mooring  vessels. 

(b)  The  master  of  every  vessel  shall  anchor,  moor  or 
place  his  vessel  where  the  harbor  master  may  direct,  and 
shall  not  move,  nor  allow  the  said  vessel  to  be  moved  from 
such  place  without  permission  of  the  harbor  master;  and 
shall  remove  his  vessel  from  any  such  place  when  so 
ordered  by  the  harbor  master;  provided,  that  vessels  en- 
gaged in  inland  or  inter-island  traffic  may  be  exempt  from 
this  regulation  at  the  discretion  of  the  harbor  master. 

(c)  Preference  berthing  privileges  to  vessels  making 
regular  calls  will  be  considered  upon  written  application 
to  the  board. 

(d)  No  vessel  shall  anchor  in  the  fairway  of  any 
channel  so  as  to  obstruct  the  approach  of  any  wharf,  pier, 
bulkhead,  quay  or  landing. 

(e)  Speed  of  Vessels:  1.  All  steamships  of  over  1,000 
tons  net  registered  tonnage,  and  tow  boats  with  a  tow, 
when  entering  and  leaving  the  Port  of  Honolulu,  and  in- 
side the  outer  channel  buoy,  shall  proceed  (except  in  case 
of  emergency)  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  to  exceed  five  (5) 
miles  per  hour. 

2.  All  steamships  of  less  than  1,(X)0  tons  net  registered 
tonnage,  when  entering  and  leaving  the  Port  of  Honolulu, 
and  inside  the  No.  10  channel  buoy,  shall  proceed  (except 
in  case  of  emergency)  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  to  exceed  five 
(5)  miles  per  hour. 

3.  All  sampans,  gasoline  launches,  steam  launches  and 
motor  boats,  when  navigating  in  the  waters  of  Honolulu 
harbor,  and  inside  the  No.  10  channel  buoy,  shall  proceed 
(except  in  case  of  emergency)  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  to 
exceed  ten    (10)    miles  per  hour. 

(f)  Trying  of  Engines:  1.  Any  steamship  lying  at  a 
wharf  in  Honolulu  or  Hilo  harbor  wishing  to  try  her 
engines  must  first  notify  any  vessel  in  the  near  vicinity 
that  she  is  going  to  do  so ;  and  the  speed  of  such  engines 
while  being  tried  shall  not  exceed  the  speed  such  engines 
would  make  under  a  slow  bell. 

2.  Any  steamship  lying  at  a  wharf  in  Honolulu  or  Hilo 
harbor,  while  trying  her  engines,  must  have  a  responsible 
person  stationed  in  such  a  position  that  he  can  see  any 
vessel  that  would  be  liable  to  cross  the  wake  of  his  vessel, 
and  on  seeing  such  vessel  his  engines  must  be  stopped  im- 
mediately. 

3.  Any  steamship  while  lying  at  a  wharf  in  Honolulu 
or  Hilo  harbor  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage 
done  to  the  wharf  or  to  other  vessels,*  caused  by  the  vessel 
trying  her  engines. 
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(g)  Sailing  Vessels:  1.  All  sailing  vessels,  upon  enter- 
ing the  Port  of  Honolulu,  will  be  required,  when  directed 
by  the  harbor  master  or  his  assistant,  to  make  a  tug  boat 
fast  alongside  when  abreast  of  the  Honolulu  harbor  light- 
house, and  to  keep  the  tug  alongside  until  the  vessel  is  in 
her  berth  so  that  the  vessel  will,  at  all  times,  be  under  con- 
trol. 

2.  All  sailing  vtssels  when  entering  Honolulu  harbor 
in  tow  of  a  tug  boat  which  is  not  powerful  enough  to 
tow  alongside,  will  be  required,  when  directed  by  the 
harbor  master  or  his  assistant,  to  have  a  tug  boat  astern 
in  addition  to  the  tug  boat  ahead,  when  abreast  of  the 
Honolulu  harbor  lighthouse,  so  that  the  way  of  the  vessel 
may  be  regulated  at  any  time,  until  the  vessel  is  in  her 
berth. 

(h)  The  master  of  every  vessel  moored  or  anchored 
within  the  harbors  of  Honolulu,  Hilo,  Kahului  and  Port 
Allen  shall  have  both  cables  clear  and  in  readiness  to 
slack  away  when  required. 

(i)  The  master  of  every  vessel  and  crew  thereof,  when 
requested  by  the  harbor  master,  shall  ^ive  and  afford  the 
harbor  master  all  possible  aid  and  assistance  in  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  duties  of  the  harbor  master  in 
relation  to  such  vessel. 

(j)  In  case  any  person  shall  fail  ta  observe  any  of 
these  rules  and  regulations,  or  if  by  reason  of  there  being 
no  person  having  authority  on  board  of  any  ship;  or  by 
reason  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  on 
board  of  any  ship,  there  should  be  any  non-compliance 
with  any  of  these  rules;  or  if  the  master  or  crew  of  any 
vessel  refuse  to  aid  and  assist  the  harbor  master  in  mov- 
ing, mooring  or  unmooring  such  vessel,  the  harbor 
master  is  hereby  empowered  to  moor  or  unmoor,  place  or 
remove  such  vessel,  and  for  that  purpose  may  direct  the 
casting  off  (or  loosing),  Of  any  warp  or  rope,  or  unshack- 
ling or  loosing  any  chain  by  which  a  ship  is  moored  or 
fastened,  and  may  hire  such  assistance  and  tackle,  and 
may  purchase  and  put  on  board  such  vessel  such  quantity 
of  ballast  as  to  him  seems  requisite,  at  the  cost  and  charge 
of  the  master  or  owner  of  such  vessel  and  such  cost  and 
charge  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  board  before  a 
permit  for  the  departure  of  such  vessel  shall  be  given; 
and  the  board  shall  in  no  way  be  liable  for  any  damages 
or  loss  occurring  to  any  vessel  during,  or  in  consequence 
of  such  mooring,  unmooring,  or  placing  of  any  such  vessel. 

(k)  No  person,  without  the  consent  or  authority  of 
the  harbor  master,  shall  ait  or  cast  off  any  rope  or  tackle 
made  fast  or  attached  to  any  vessel,  wharf,  mooring,  buoy 
or  other  place  where  the  same  has  been  fastened  or  at- 
tached by  the  harbor  master,  or  by  his  order  or  direction. 

(1)  No  person  shall  make  fast  any  rope  or  mooring 
to  any  wharf,  pier,  bulkhead,  quay  or  landing  (except  to 
the  mooring  piles,  mooring  bitts,  or  rings,  provided  for 
that  purpose)  or  to  any  shed  or  piles  supporting  same,  or 
to  anv  dolphins  or  fender  piles. 

(m)  Vessels  when  being  moved  into  a  slip  or  alongside 
must  approach  "head  on,"  and  when  at  the  pier  must  lie 
head  toward  the  shore;  the  studding  sail  booms  and  sprit- 
sail  yards  must  be  rigged  in;  their  off  shore  anchors  sus- 
pended, ready  for  dropping;  their  lower  and  top-sail  yards 
braced  "sharp  up"  on  their  off  shore  braces,  except  when  in 
actual  use  in  discharging  or  unloading  cargoes;  and  their 
jib  booms  and  martingales  must  be  rigged  in. 

(N.  B.  Any  of  the  above  requirements  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  receiving  permission,  in  writing,  from  the 
harbor  master.) 

(n)  The  master  of  every  vessel  shall  provide  the  neces- 
sary tackle  for  the  proper  slinging  of  all  goods  discharged 
from  his  vessel  onto  any  wharf,  or  loaded,  or  intended 
to  be  loaded,  from  any  wharf  into  his  vessel  and  shall  pay 
for  any  damages  that  may  be  done  to  the  wharf,  or  other 
property  under  the  control  of  the  board,  either  from  the 
breakage  of  the  slings,  or  from  the  goods  being  imperfectly 
slung;  or  by  the  landing  or  shipping  of  such  goods. 

(o)  The  master  of  every  vessel  lying  alongside  of  any 
wharf  shall  fix,  and  at  all  times  keep  fixed,  a  safe  and 
proper  gangway  from  such  vessel  to  tne  wharf. 

(p)  All  vessels  lying  alongside  any  wharf  shall  dis- 
play, between  sunset  and  sunrise,  a  light  pointing  toward 
the  harbor. 


(q)  All  dirt  or  rubbish  on  any  wharf  or  landing,  occa- 
sioned by,  or  due  to,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  any 
vessel,  shall  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  the  wharf  that 
has  been  used  by  such  vessel,  at  the  expense  of  the  master 
or  owner  thereof.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  clear- 
ing shall  be  made  by  the  harbor  master  or  wharfinger,  and 
no  permit  for  the  departure  of  said  vessel  shall  be  issued 
until  such  sum  is  paid,  or  the  payment  thereof  provided 
for. 

(r)  All  vessels  are  prohibted  from  pumping  bilge,  or 
discharging  any  waste,  oij  or  fuel  oil  into  the  waters  of 
any  harbor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

(s)  Oil  carriers,  schooners,  owners  or  users  of  pipe 
lines,  and  all  persons  are  prohibited  from  discharging  oil 
directly  or  indirectljr  into  the  waters  of  any  harbor  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii. 

(t)  The  master  of  any  vessel  berthed  at  any  pier,  be- 
fore beginning  to  discharge  or  load  such  vessel,  shall  ob- 
tain permission  in  writing  from  the  harbor  master  or. 
wharfinger  for  such  discharge  or  loading;  and  such  dis- 
charge or  loading  shall  be  continued  until  completed,  by 
working  at  such  hours  as  the  harbor  master  or  wharfinger 
may  direct;  provided,  that  such  direction  shall  not  be  in 
contravention  with  any  law  or  regulation  of  the  federal  or 
territorial  authorities. 

(u)  No  person  shall  make  any  watercraft  fast  to  any 
steps  or  landing  place  for  passengers  or  freight,  or  allow  it 
to  be  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  approach  of  other 
watercraft  or  allow  any  watercraft  to  lie  longer  along 
such  steps  or  landing  place  than  shall  be  required  for 
landing  or  embarking  passengers  or  freight. 

RULE  XIX. 
Charges  for  the  Use  of  Fuel  Oil  Pipe  Lines 

(a)  The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  fuel  oil  pipe  line 
shall  be  two  (2)  cents  per  barrel  of  oil  pumped  through  the 
line,  whether  from  ships  to  tanks  or  from  tanks  to  ships, 
or  to  other  users  of  fuel  oil. 

(b)  Firms,  corporations  or  individuals  using  the  fuel 
oil  pipe  lines  must  provide  the  necessary  hose  to  connect 
the  line  with  the  receiving  or  discharging  watercraft. 

(c)  Permits  to  use  the  pipe  line  will  be  granted  to 
those  corporations,  firms  or  individuals  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deliver  oil  to  or  from  vessels  berthed  at  govern- 
ment wharves  at  a  minimum  volume  of  one  thousand 
(1,000)  barrels  per  hour. 

(d)  To  regulate  delivery  of  fuel  oil  to  ships  berthed  at 
government  wharves  no  barge  or  oil  tank,  vessel  or  other 
container  will  be  permitted  to  discharge  oil  to,  or  receive 
oil  from  any  vessel  berthed  at  a  government  wharf  in  the 
harbor  of  Honolulu  or  Hilo  during  such  time  as  the  fuel 
oil  pipe  line  in  the  respective  harbor  is  in  a  condition 
properly  to  receive  from  or  deliver  oil  to  ships  berthed  at 
wharves  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

(e)  Damage  of  any  nature  to  wharf  or  to  merchandise 
stored  thereon  caused  by  leaks  from  hose,  or  from  care- 
lessness in  handling  oil  hose,  will  be  chargeable  to  the  firm, 
corporation  or  individual  using  the  fuel  oil  pipe  at  the  time 
the  damage  was  done. 

(f)  Storage  for  oil  hose  on  the  wharves  will  be  granted 
on  application  to  the  harbor  master;  any  oil  hose  stored 
on  territorial  property  will  be  at  the  owner's  risk,  and 
shall  be  moved  by  the  owner  at  any  time  when  ordered 
by  the  harbor  master. 

RULE  XX. 
Charges  for  Molasses  Pipe  Lines 

(a)  The  charge  for  the  use  of  the  molasses  pipe  line 
shall  be  two  (2)  cents  per  barrel  of  42  gallons  pumped 
through  the  line,  whether  from  ships  to  tanks  or  from 
tanks  to  ships,  or  to  other  users  of  molasses. 

(b)  Firms,  corporations  or  individuals  using  the  line 
must  provide  the  necessary  hose  for  connection  with  the 
receivmg  or  discharging  watercraft. 

(c)  Permits  to  use  the  line  will  be  granted  only  to 
those  applicants  who  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  molasses 
to  or  from  vessels  berthed  at  government  wharves  at  a 
minimum  volume  of  the  normal  capacity  of  the  line  per 
hour. 
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(d)  Damages  of  any  nature  to  wharf  or  to  merchan- 
dise stored  thereon  caused  by  leaks  from  hose,  or  from 
carelessness  in  handing  molasses  hose,  will  be  chargeable 
to  the  firm,  corporation  or  individual  using  the  molasses 
pipe  line  at  the  time  the  damage  was  done. 

Stevedoring  Rates,  Hawaiian  Islands 

Honolulu — McCabe,  Hamilton  &  Renny  Co.,  Ltd.,  office 
20  South  Queen  St.,  telephone  2052.    A.  Macphail,  manager. 

Rates  for  Honolulu  or  adjacent  Hawaiian  ports  are : 

Discharging:  General  mercha'hdise,  41c  per  ton  as  per 
manifest;  cement,  33j^c  per  ton  as  per  manifest;  ballast, 
36c  per  ton  as  per  manifest;  bricks  and  piling,  51c  per  ton 
as  per  manifest;  coal,  33j^c  per  ton  as  per  manifest;  coke, 
61c  per  ton  as  per  manifest ;  pig  iron,  33v^c  per  ton  as  per 
manifest;  railroad  iron,  61c  per  ton  as  per  manifest;  ni- 
trates and  fertilizer,  36c  per  ton  as  per  manifest. 

Loading:  General  merchandise,  41c  per  ton  as  per 
manifest;  sugar,  31c  per  ton  as  per  manifest;  ballast,  36c 
per  ton  as  per  manifest,  trimmed;  ballast,  26c  per  ton  as 
per  manifest,  untrimmed. 

Overtime  and  Holiday  Work:  The  above  rates  are 
based  upon  ordinary  day  time  work.  For  all  work  done 
holidays,  Sundays  or  at  night  the  vessel  must  reimburse 
the  stevedore  company  the  extra  amount  actually  paid 
men  for  working  overtime. 

These  rates  include  all  weights  up  to  and  including  two 
tons.  All  pieces  over  two  tons  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
($1.00)  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  as  per  manifest. 

H  crew  labor  can  be  employed  and  master  can  conveni- 
ently give  such,  the  company  allows  $2.00  per  day  for 
each  man  thus  required. 

Labor  loaned  at  the  rate  of  13  per  cent  above  cost. 

Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii — 40c  per  ton  plus  cost  of  lighter- 
age if  vessel  is  unable  to  berth  at  Kuhio  Wharf.  In  good 
weather  the  wharf  can  generally  be  used  by  lumber 
schooners  and  small  steamers. 

Kahului,  Island  of  Maui— 40c  a  ton  on  general  merchan- 
dise, for  daylight.     Overtime  charged  in  proportion. 

Port  Allen,  Island  of  Kauai — 40c  a  ton  on  general  mer- 
chandise, for  daylight  work.  Overtime  work  charged  in 
proportion. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Hawaiian  Islands 
(Territory  of  Hawaii,  U.  S.  A.) 

Imports  from  Orient :  Japanese  and  Chinese  merchandise 
and  foodstuffs,  including  nee,  shoyo,  sake,  miso,  nori  and 
other  articles  of  food.  Lar^e  quantities  of  tropical  weight 
Japanese  and  Chinese  clothmg  and  footwear  are  imported 
annually  for  the  large  Oriental  population  of  the  islands. 

Interstate  Commerce  (goods  brought  to  Hawaii  from 
the  United  States  and  not  classed  as  imports)  :  Flour, 
dried  meats  and  fish,  bacon,  ham,  tropical  weight  clothing 
(no  demand  for  heavy  clothing  of  any  kind),  shoes,  lum- 
ber, automobiles,  steel  and  iron,  agricultural  implements, 
feed,  hay,  barley,  fertilizer,  cement,  coke,  brick,  motor 
trucks,  bath  tubs,  tractors,  beer  and  wine,  coal,  box  shooks, 
sugar  mill  machinery,  electrical  machinery  and  equipment, 
lighting  fixtures,  irrigating  pumps,  sewer  pipe,  paving  m;.- 
terials. 

Exports:  Sugar,  canned  and  fresh  pineapples,  rice, 
green  coffee,  awa  root,  bananas. 

Importers  and  Exporters  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Honolulu:  H.  Hackfeld  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Theo.  H.  Davies 
&  Co.,  Ltd. ;  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd. ;  Castle  &  Cooke, 
Ltd.;  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  Y.  Takakuwa,  H.  Hamano, 
K.  Isoshima,  M.  Sayegusa  Shoten  (D.  Yonekura,  prop.)  ; 
M.  Kawahara, 

Hilo:     S.  Hata,  Hilo  Mercantile  Co.,  Kwong  See  Wo. 

Kahului:    Japanese  Mercantile  Co. 

Port  Allen:    None. 

N.  B. — Importing  and  exporting  at  all  smaller  ^ports  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  done  through  Honolulu  whole- 
sale houses,  American,  English  and  Japanese,  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  agencies  at  Hilo,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii; 
Kahului,  Wailuku  and  Lahaina,  Island  of  Maui;  Port 
Allen,  Maimea,  and  Lihue,  Island  of  Kauai.  The  various 
island  plantations  always  order  merchandise  through  their 


agents   in  Honolulu— Hackfeld,  Brewer,  Castle  &  Cooke, 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  and  Davies. 

Customs  District  of  Hawaii  Ports  of  Entry 

(Officials) 

Honolulu,  Island  of  Oahu:  Collector  of  Customs,  Mal- 
colm A.  Franklin;  Special  Deputy  Collector,  Raymcr 
Sharp. 

Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii  (east  coast)  :  Deputy  Collector 
in  Charge,  Byron  K.  Baird. 

Manukona,  Island  of  Hawaii  (west  coast)  :  Deputy 
Collector  in  Charge,  Edward  Madden. 

Kahului,  Island  of  Maui:  Deputy  Collector  in  Charge, 
David  C.  Lindsay. 

Koloa  (Port  Allen,  Island  of  Kauai:  Deputy  Collector 
in  Charge,  George  B.  Leavitt. 

Consular  Corps  at  Honolulu 

Austria-Hungary:  Senor  Luis  Guillen  Gil.  Spanish 
Consul,  is  acting  consul.  Has  served  since  U.  S.  declara- 
tion of  war  on  Germany.  Office  room  4  Kapioani  Bidg.. 
Alakea  and  King  Sts.  Residence  The  Romagoy,  1429 
Makiki;  telephone  3675. 

Belgium:  Dr.  Augustus  Marques,  vice-consul.  1928 
Wilder  Ave. ;  telephone  4487. 

Brazil:  A.  D.  Castro,  Makiki  Heights;  telephone 
3109. 

Chile;  J.  W.  Waldron,  office  55  Merchant  St.;  tele- 
phone 1551. 

China:  Taz-ang  Woohuan,  905  Sheridan  St.:  tele- 
phone 1952. 

Denmark:  C.  J.  Hedemann,  601  Judd  St.;  telephone 
2843.    Office  at  Honlulu  Iron  Works. 

France:  Dr.  Augustus  Marques,  1928  Wilder  Ave.; 
telephone  4487. 

Gfermany:  Senor  Luis  Guillen  Gil,  Spanish  consul, 
has  acted  as  German  consul  since  U.  S.  declaration  of 
war  on  Germany.  Office  room  4  Kapiolani  Bldg.,  Alakea 
and  King  Sts.;  has  no  telephone.  Residence  The  Ro- 
magoy, 1429  Makiki;  telephone  3675. 

Great  Britain:  E.  L.  S.  Gordon,  consulate  at  932 
South    Beretania;   telephone   1385.     Residence   same.  ' 

Italy:  E.  L.  S.  Gordon,  acting  consul.  Address 
above. 

Japan:  Rokuro  Moroi,  consul-general,  consulate  ai 
Kuakini  and  Nuuanu  Sts. ;  telephone  2243.  Residence  phone 
1183.    T.  Imai,  vice-consul. 

Mexico:  W.  Lanz,  office  55  Merchant  St.;  telephone 
1551.  Residence  Punahou  St.,  north  of  Beretania;  tele- 
phone 4114. 

Netherlands.  The:  H.  M.  von  Holt,  office  97  Mer- 
chant St.;  telephone  1103.  Residence  422  N.  Judd  St; 
telephone  1040. 

Norway:  L.  M.  Vetlesen,  office  Adams  Lane,  with 
Mutual  Telephone  Co.;  telephone  3411.  Residence  1020 
Piikoi  St.;  telephone  2275. 

Panama:  Dr.  Augustus  Marques,  1928  Wilder  Ave.: 
telephone  4487. 

Peru:  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr..  office  35  Merchant  St.; 
telephone  2428.    Residence  665  Wyllie  St.;  telephone  1649. 

Portugal:  Angelo  da  Cunha  Pessoa,  consul-general: 
consulate  at  787  S.  King  St.;  telephone  4024.  Residence 
same. 

Russia:  Dr.  Augustus  Marques,  vice-consul.  See 
Belgium. 

Spain:  Senor  Luis  Guillen  Gil,  office  Kapiolani  Bldg.. 
Alakea  St.,  corner  King.  No  office  telephone.  Residence 
The  Romagoy.  1429  Makiki;  telephone  3675.  T.  F.  Sedg- 
wick, vice-consul,  1311  Centre  Ave.,  Kaimuki;  telephone 
7235. 

Sv^eden:  George  Rodiek,  with  H.  Hackfeld  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Fort  St.  at  Merchant;  telephone  1241.  Residence 
2616  Nuuanu  Ave.;  telephone  2024. 

Consuls  on  Island  of  Hawaii 
Panama:    R.  T.  Guard,  Hilo. 
Portugal:    J.  A.  M.  Osorio,  vice-consul,  Hilo. 

Consuls  on  Island  of  Maui 
Portugal:     Enos  Vincent,  vice-consul.  Wailuku. 
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Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
(Territory  of  Hawaii) 

Chairman,  Charles  R.  Forbes. 

Secretary,  Norman  Watkins. 

Clerk,  Frank  Poor.  Office  Capitol  Bldg.,  King  St. 
Phone  1211. 

Commissioners:  James  Wakefield,  W.  H.  McClellan,  C. 
J.  McCarthy,  Norman  Watkins. 

Harbor  Master,  Port  of  Honolulu,  Captain  William  R. 
Foster.  Assistant  Harbor  Master,  Captain  W.  H.  Curtis. 
Office  at  Pier  7.  Phone  1334. 

Harbor  Master  and  Pilot,  Kahului,  Maui,  Captain  E.  H. 
Parker. 

Harbor  Master  and  Pilot,  Hilo,  Hawaii,  Captain  Ferdi- 
nand Mosher. 

Harbor  Master  and  Pilot,  Port  Allen,  Kauai,  Captain 
George  B.  Leavitt. 

Pilots  at  Honolulu 

Captain  J.  R.  Macauley,  Captain  J.  F.  Haglund,  Captain 
M.  A.  Madsen. 

Importers 

Alexander— Baldwin,  Theo.  H.  Davies  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  H. 
Hackfeld  &  Co.,  Ltd.;  East  Indian  Store,  Hoffschlaeger 
Co.,  Ltd.;  L.  A.  Kerr,  L.  B.  Kerr  &  Co,,  Ltd.;  S.  Koy- 
ama;  Langer  &  Co.;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Melim;  Maurakami  & 
Kimura;  L  Rubenstein  &  Co.;  von  Hamm- Young  Com- 
pany, Ltd.;  K  Yamamoto;  Yee  Wo  Chan  Co.;  Yuen 
Chong;  Y.  Takakuwa. 

U.  S.  Bonded  General  Storage  Warehouses 

None;  custom  house  warehouse  buildings  serve  pur- 
pose. 

U.  S.  Bonded  Draymen 

Honolul  Construction  &  Draying  Co.,  65  Queen  St., 
telephone  4981. 

Customs  Brokers 

De  Freest,  S.  &  Co.,  main  office  39  Merchant  St.,  tele- 
phone 2412;  custom  house  branch  office,  telephone  1347. 

Peterson,  David  L.,  main  office  Campbell  Block,  Mer- 
chant St.,  telephone  1156;  custom  house  branch  office, 
telephone  2355. 


AUSTRALIAN  STATES  AND 
NEW  ZEALAND 

Victoria  South  Australia 

New  South  Wales  Western  Australia 

Queensland  Tasmania 

Commonwealth  of  New  Zealand 

Steamer  Routes:  Coasting  service  to  and  from  Aus- 
tralian ports  is  a  most  frequent  one  and  is  served  by  many 
lines.  The  Howard  Smith  Co.,  Adelaide  S.  S.  Co.,  and 
Union  S.  S.  Co.,  of  New  Zealand,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant. Local  agents  are  at  all  seaports,  where  full  in- 
formation can  be  gained. 

From  Sydney  as  a  center,  direct  services  are  maintained, 
in  addition  to  coastal  ports,  with  New  Zealand  at  regular 
and  frequent  intervals.  From  Sydney,  passages  can  be  fre- 
quently booked  by  such  lines  as  the  P.  &  O.  S.  N.  Co.  and 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  to  most  ports  of 
the  world. 

Immediate  connections  with  Oriental  ports  are  main- 
tained by  Burns-Philp  S.  S.  Co.,  to  Singapore,  British 
India  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  the  P.  &  O.  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  to  India,  Eastern  &  Australia  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.,  to  Oriental  ports  via  Manila;  Nippon  Yuscn 
Kaisha  on  the  same  route  and  the  North  German  Lloyd, 
which  latter  service  is  now  suspended.  Connections  are 
made  by  Messrs.  Burns-Philp  Co.,  at  Singapore  with 
Dutch  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  plying  to  and  from  Batavia  and  other 
Java  ports.  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt  &  Co.  (Blue  Funnel 
Line),  also  maintains  coast  services  from  Singapore  to 
Batavian  ports. 

Mail  S.  S.  Lines  to  New  Zealand 
To  Auckland  from   Vancouver:   Canadian  Australasian 

line;  days  in  transit,  22. 
To  Auckland   from  Tahiti:   Union   S.   S.  Co.  of  New 

Zealand. 


To  Auckland  from  Fiji  Islands:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of 
New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland  from  Tongan  Islands :  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of 
New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland  from  Samoan  Islands:  Union  S.  S.  Co. 
of  New  Zealand. 

To  Auckland  from  Sydney:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New 
Zealand;  days  in  transit,  4. 

To  Bluff  from  Melbourne:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New 
Zealand ;  days  in  transit,  5. 

To  Bluff  from  Hobart:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

To  Wellington  from  San  Francisco :  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of 
New  Zealand;  days  in  transit,  21. 

To  Wellington  from  Cook  Islands:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of 
New  Zealand;  days  in  transit,  7. 

To  Wellington  from  Tahiti:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New 
Zealand ;  days  in  transit,  9. 

To  Wellington  from  Sydney :  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of  New 
Zealand;  days  in  transit  4. 

From  Wellington  to  Melbourne:  Union  S.  S.  Co.  of 
New  Zealand;  days  in  transit,  5. 

Imports  into  Australia  showed  a  decrease  from  a  total 
of  £75,463,037  ($367,240,869)  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17 
to  £60,428.813  ($294,076,818)  for  the  fiscal  year  1917-18. 
Some  of  the  principal  items  with  their  value,  in  pounds 
sterling,  were  as  follows. 

Articles—  1916-17  1917-18 

Apparel  £20,559,510  £18,681,158 

Boots  and  shoes 449,147  238,766 

Cement  27,0^  2,201 

Cordage  and  twine : . . . .  973,564  938,813 

Drugs  and  chemicals  1,596,916  1,637,315 

Earthenware  and  china 378,227  297,733 

Fish  844,609  853,925 

Furniture    59,976  30,464 

Glass  and  glassware  601,313  438,737 

Rice  231,002  387,832 

Hats  and  caps  319,090  255,361 

Agricultural    implements    and    ma- 
chinery      615,475  512,937 

Rubber  goods  1,083,925  1,103,480 

Iron  and  steel  1,629,233  658,346 

Galvanized  iron  720,395  591,718 

Pig  iron  94,360  19,339 

Jute  goods 2,778,718  3,128,715 

Leather    593,666  348,151 

Machines  and  machinery   3,249,625  2,325,817 

Manures 585,300  478,068 

Metal  manufactures  3,176,959  2,361,493 

Milk,  preserved  49,758  10,786 

Kerosene    608,427  443,167 

Paints  and  colors  683,640  482,119 

Paper,    printing 1,737,235  1,062,010 

Paper,  all  other  1,463,662  914,527 

Brandy  204,667  85,565 

Gin  (including  schnapps)  138,432  64,286 

Whisky    1,208,877  1,039,605 

Sugar,  cane    1,615,241  278,985 

Tea    1,747,147  1,551,359 

Timber   1,498,236  1,412,684 

Tin  plates   1,329,275  785,224 

Tobacco,  manufactured 131,659  93,362 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 868,255  326,781 

Cigars  89,152  83,345 

Cigarettes   58,542  43,829 

Tools  of  trade  518,882  375,851 

Wine,  sparkling   39,089  20,493 

Wine,  other   26,410  20,723 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Common- 
wealt.h  are:  Wool,  wheat,  meat,  flour,  leather,  hides, 
skins,  tallow,  gold,  silver,  concentrates,  lead,  copper, 
molybdenite  and  other  ores,  tin,  wolfram,  coal,  coke, 
glue  pieces,  potatoes,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  jams,  jellies, 
wines,  dried  fruit,  horses. 

There  is  an  increased  demand  in  Australia  for  American 
products,  from  automobiles  to  seeds,  and  the  list  of 
articles  needed  by  the  Commonwealth  and  for  which  there 
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will  be  a  steady  demand  for  several  years  to  come,  are 
as  follows:  General  wearing  apparel  (including  hats, 
shoes,  drapery,  hosiery,  etc.*)  ;  iron,  steel,  hardware,  tools, 
nails,  wire  fencing,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  particularly  ma- 


chinery to  facilitate,  the  handling  of  freight  and  loose 
cargoes.  Spirits,  tobacco,  paper,  paper  boxes,  stationery, 
lithograph  machinery;  automobiles  and  automobile  acces- 
sories; drugs,  chemicals,  fancy  goods  and  toys.  Novel- 
ties and  notions,  canned  fruit  and  fish,  coffee  and  many 
lines  of  groceries,  candy,  sweets  in  general,  including  the 
ingredients  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  candy ;  gaso- 
line, carbide,  lubricating  oils,  modern  farming  implements, 
tractors,  trucks  and  trailers,  hardwoods  and  other  lumber, 
electric  fixtures  and  fittings,  cooking  and  heating  appli- 
ances, all  kinds  of  sanitary  appliances,  seeds. 

Practically  all  of  the  war-time  restrictions  have  been 
removed,  and  Australia  again  offers  a  free  market  for 
all  classes  of  merchandise. 

Population:     (1918)  4,980,565. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Auckland,  Christchurch, 
Dunedin  and  Wellington,  New  Zealand;  Melbourne,  Ade- 
laide, Fremantle,  Newcastle,  Brisbane,  Townsville,  Sydney. 


Distances 

From —  Nautical  Miles 

Brisbane   to   Thursday    Island 1,430 

Brisbane    to    Townsville 780 

Fremantle  to  Adelaide 1,353 

Fremantle  to   Melbourne 1,852 

Fremantle  to   Sydney 2,428 

Melbourne  to   Hobart 443 

Melbourne  to  Sidney 576 

Sidney  to  Hobart 628 

Sidney  to  Thursday  Island 1,904 

The  vast  island  or  continent  of  Australia  has  an  area  of 
SfiOOflOO  square  miles,  and  is  accordingly  almost  equal 
in  extent  to  the  United  States  of  North  America,  exclusive 


FORM  OF  DECLARATION  FOR  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Department  of  Trade  and  Customs 
Melbourne,  10th  July,  1917 
The  following  is  the  approved  form  of  Declaration  to  be  printed  or  stamped  on  invoices  for  goods  exported 
to  Australia  and  duly  signed  and  completed  by  a  principal  officer  of  the  manufacturer  or  supplier. 

STEPHEN  MILLS, 

Comptroller-General 

I, (Manager,  Chief  Clerk,  or  as  the  case  may  be) of (name  of  Firm  or  Company) 

of (name  of  City  and  Country) the  manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the  goods  enumerated 

on  this  invoice,  amounting:  to have  the  means  of  knowing  and  do  hereby  declare — 

1.  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true. 

2.  That  the  said  invoice  contains  a  true  and  full  statement  showing  the  price  actually  paid  or  to  be  paid 
for  the  said  goods,  the  actual  quantity  thereof,  and  all  charges  thereon. 

3.  That  the  said  invoice  also  exhibits  in  a  separate  column  the  actual  price  at  the  date  of  this  declaration 
of  equal  quantities  of  identically  similar  goods  to  any  purchaser  for  home  consumption  in  this  country. 

4.  That  no  different  invoice  of  the  goods  mentioned  in  said  invoice  has  been  or  will  be  furnished  to  any 
one:  and 

5.  That  no  arrangement  or  understanding  affecting  the  purchase  price  of  the  said  goods  has  been  or  will 
be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and  purchaser  or  by  any  one  on  behalf  of  either  of  them, 
either  by  way  of  discount,  rebate,  salary,  compensation,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever  other  than  as  shown 
in  said  invoice. 

Signature 

Witness 

Dated  at this day  of 19 

Note. — The  witness  need  not  necessarily  be  a  magistrate,  notary,  or  other  public  official,  but  may  be  any  person 
competent  to  sign  as  a  witness  to  signatures  on  ordinary  business  documents. 

AH  declarations  tendered  to  the  Department  must  be  made  by  the  declarant  in  a  personal  capacity — that  is, 
the  declaration  must  run  "I,  John  Jones"  &c.,  &c..  and  be  subscribed  "John  Jones"  (or  John  Jones'  ordinary  sig- 
nature), and  not,  e.  g.,  "Brown  &  Thomas,  per  John  Jones."    The  ordinary  signatures  of  declarants  are  sufficient 
at  the  foot  of  declarations,  the  full  name  of  the  declarant  being  stated  at  the  head  of  the  form. 
By  authority  Albert  J.   Mullett,  Government   Printer,  Melbourne.    C.10726.     (10.7.17.) 

The  following  is  the  prescribed  heading  of  the  separate  column  referred  to  in  paragraph  3  of  the  Declaration 

Domestic     value 

F.  O.  B.   (a) 

at    date    of    shipment 
to  Australia.    Subject 

to    % 

discount  for  cash, 
(h)      Including     cost 

Ex 
of  outside   casing. 

(a)  Insert  "Port  of  Export"  or  "Factory"  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Delete  inappropriate  prefix. 
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of  the  territory  of  Alaska.  A  good  deal  more  than  one- 
third  of  it  lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  its  population  belongs  to  the  region  outside  of  that 
belt.  Most  of  the  inhabitants,  moreover,  are  found  within 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate  this  can  never  be  otherwise. 

The  coast  line  of  this  vast  island  is  remarkable  for  its 
long  stretches  of  uniform  character,  without  inlets  that 
can  be  made  use  of  by  shipping  even  for  shelter.  The 
principal  exceptions  to  this  character  are  on  the  eastern 
side  and  in  some  parts  of  the  northwest. 

To  the  north  of  Harvev  Bay,  on  the  east  coast,  numer- 
ous coral  reefs  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  making 
the  seas  somewhat  dangerous  to  shipping,  and  about  one 
degree  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  there  begins  a 
series  of  coral  reefs  such  as  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  over  the  same  extent  of  sea.  These  form  to- 
gether what  is  known  as  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  which 
extends  for  a  distance  of  about  1,200  miles,  advancing  into 
the  latitude  of  Torres  Strait,  which  it  nearly  closes.  Its 
widest  part  is  in  the  south,  where  it  extends  for  about 
100  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  in  that  part  also  it  lies 
furthest  from  the  coast.  As  it  narrows  towards  the  north 
it  comes  nearer  to  the  coast,  being  in  many  places  within 
10  miles  of  the  land,  opposite  the  promontories,  and  gen- 
erally not  more  than  15  or  20  miles  distant.  At  low 
tide  the  surface  of  the  reef  is  just  about  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at  all  states  of  the  tide, 
the  border  of  the  reef  can  be  distinguished  by  the  strong 
breakers  that  wash  over  it.  The  reef,  however,  is  not  con- 
tinuous. It  is  broken  up  by  many  deep  channels,  some 
of  which  are  narrow,  others  from  10  to  12  miles  wide.  To 
seamen  these  channels  are  of  great  importance,  since  they 
allow  of  a  choice  of  routes  between  the  seaports  in  the 
cast  of  Australia  and  Torres  Strait  The  route  within 
the  Barrier  Reef  along  the  Australian  coast  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  calm  and  beautiful  sea  owing  to  the  pro- 
tection which  the  reef  affords,  and  is  that  preferred  by 
steamers,  whose  course  can  be  more  easily  controlled 
than  that  of  sailing  vessels.  But  this  route  is  one  that  re- 
quires careful  navigation,  and  above  all  at  night,  when 
the  reef  cannot  be  made  out  at  a  greater  distance  than 
half  a  mile.  By  day  it  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  the  bridge  and  seven  miles  from  the  rigging. 
Hence,  sailing  vessels  that  take  the  inner  route  proceed 
on  their  course  only  by  day,  anchoring  for  safety  at 
night.  For  the  most  part  such  vessels  go  outside  of  the 
reef  altogether  into  the  open  ocean,  and  pass  through 
one  of  its  northern  channels  into  or  out  of  Torres  Strait. 

Even  to  the  west  of  the  Barrier  Reef  the  navigation  of 
Torres  Strait  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  coral  build- 
ers. The  hundred  miles  of  sea  between  Cape  York  and 
the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  besides  being  studded 
with  numerous  small  islands,  are  crowded  with  coral 
reefs  and  sandbanks,  which  leave  only  one  or  two  safe 
channels  for  shipping  between  them.  The  channel  most 
used  is  that  which  lies  immediately  north  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Group  of  islands,  on  one  of  which,  named  Thurs- 
day Island,  there  is  a  much  frequented  calling  station  for 
shipping. 

Off  the  southern  part  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia  there 
is  at  all  seasons  a  strong  current  setting  southwards.  It 
forms  a  broad  belt  at  the  distance  of  from  20  to  60  miles 
from  the  land,  on  which  account  vessels  going  northwards 
(from  Bass  Strait  to  Sydney)  keep  more  than  60  miles 
from  shore  to  avoid  the  current,  and  those  going  south- 
wards keep  within  the  current  to  take  advantage  of  it 

Wireless 

The  following  is  a  list  of  wireless  stations  at  present  in 
Australia  connected  under  the  system  known  as  "Balsillie," 
viz:  Sydney  (Pennant  Hills),  N.  S.  W.;  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land; Rockhampton,  Queensland;  Adelaide,  South  Aus- 
tralia; Perth,  Western  Australia;  Melbourne,  Victoria; 
Hobart,  Tasmania;  Thursday  Island,  Queensland;  Port 
Moresby,   (British  New  Guinea). 


Rabbits  for  Export  to  tho  United  SUtoo  and  Emlaad 

Copyrighted  by  Underwood  A  Underwood 

Commonwealth  Railroads 

All  of  the  steam  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  number  of  branch  lines,  are  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  government.  In  the  eastern,  south-eastern, 
and  southern  parts  of  Australia  there  now  exists  a  con- 
siderable network  of  railway  lines  converging  from  the 
various  agricultural,  pastoral  and  mining  districts  towards 
the  principal  ports,  which  are  themselves  connected  by 
systems  of  lines  roughly  running  parallel  to  the  coast.  In 
the  east,  lines  radiating  from  Townsville,  Rockhampton, 
Brisbane,  and  Sydney  extend  inland  in  various  directions 
for  distance  ranging  up  to  over  600  miles;  in  the  south- 
east there  are  numerous  lines,  those  in  Victoria  converg- 
ing towards  Melbourne,  while  others  in  New  South  Wales 
have  their  terminus  in  Sydney;  in  the  south  there  are  four 
main  lines,  with  numerous  branches,  running  from  Mel- 
bourne, while  from  Adelaide  one  mail  line,  with  several 
branches  to  the  coastal  towns  runs  inland  in  a  northerly 
direction  for  a  distance  of  nearly  700  miles,  and  another 
line  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  various  ports, 
meeting  the  main  line  from  Melbourne  on  the  border  of 
South  Australia  and  Victoria.  The  main  interstate  lines 
which  permit  a  direct  communication  between  the  four 
capital  cities — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — 
covers  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,781  miles.  This 
journey  occupies  three  days,  two  hours  and  thirty  minutes. 

Distances  Between  Capitals 

From —  Distance  Miles 

Brisbane   to   Sydney 715^4 

Sydney    to    Melbourne 58254 

Melbourne  to  Adelaide 482f4 

Brisbane   to    Adelaide 1,781 

The  longest  railway  journey  which  can  be  undertaken  in 
Australia,  on  one  continuous  line  of  railway,  is  from 
Longreach,  in  Queensland  to  Oonadatta,  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, a  total  distance  of  3,294  miles.  In  Western  Aus- 
tralia there  is  a  connected  system  of  main  and  trunk  lines 
between  the  ports  of  the  state  and  the  agricultural,  pastoral 
and  mining  districts. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Queensland  and  in  the  Northern 
Territory  there  are  also  a  number  of  disconnected  lines 
running  inland  from  the  more  important  ports.  In  Tas- 
mania the  principal  towns  are  connected  by  a  system  of 
lines,  and  there  are  also,  more  especially  in  the  western 
districts,  several  lines  which  have  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  up  mining  districts.^  ^ 
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VICTORIA 

Ports:    Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  WarrambooL 

The  value  of  imports  into  the  State  of  Victoria 
increased  from  approximately  $63,936,960  for  the  first 
eight  months  in  1917,  to  about  $81,726,335  for  the  same 
period  in  1918.  The  principal  increases  were  in  ap- 
parel and  soft  goods,  drugs  and  chemicals,  jute  goods, 
oils,  paper,  rubber  goods,  and  cordage  and  twines. 

Imports  (Eight  Months)— January- August 


1917 
£ 

Apparel   and   soft   goods    3,601,404 

Boots  and  shoes 64,872 

Cordage  and  twines   182,744 

Drugs  and  chemicals   214,294 

Fruits   (fresh  and  dried)    43,356 

Hats  and  caps   63,504 

Implements  and  machinery   708,009 

Iron  and  steel,  cwt 401,346 

Tute  goods — bags,  sacks,  etc.   ....  359,660 

Metals — manufactures   of    429,519 

Oils  in  bulk   392,692 

Paints  and  colors,  varnishes   104,415 

Paper    433,342 

Rubber  goods   285,921 

Spirits    130.367 

Tea,  lb 429,090 

Timber    196,896 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  lb 266,370 

Vehicles    311,298 


1918 
£ 
.*6,071,769 

33,242 
217,208 
346,464 

59,569 

73,168 
598.005 
355,606 
619,099 
551,639 
622,354 
120,329 
600,781 
455,138 
174,183 
373,501 
346.220 
105,110 
299,996 


Totals  all  imports  


..12.785.392      16.345.367 


Yield 

Average 

Bushels 

Bushels 

26,223,104 

12.58 

32,936,245 

12.84 

3,940,947 

1.38 

58,521,706 

15.90 

51.162,438 

16.37 

37,737,552 

14.03 

♦Including  woolen  goods  as  follows: — Apparel,  £327,- 
124;  socks  (woolen),  £98,504;  blankets,  £1015;  flannels, 
£2010;  woolen  piece  goods,  £615,426;  and  other,  £71,- 
207. 

Returns  for  the  yield  of  wheat  in  Victoria  for  1917 — 
18  shows  a  decline  of  26.4  per  cent,  and  the  area 
dropped  about  14  per  cent.  Although  less  than  the 
two  preceding  seasons  the  yield  is  substantially  higher 
than  those  for  a  number  of  years  previously.  The 
following  table  shows  the  official  yield,  etc.,  in  com- 
parison with  the  five  preceding  seasons  as  computed 
by  the  Government  Statistician  of  the  state: 
Area 
Acres 

1912-13    2,065,216 

1913-14 2,565,861 

1914-15    2,863.535 

1915-16    3,679,971 

1916-17    3,125,692 

1917-18   2,690,216 

The  yield  of  oats  for  the  1917-18  season  was  6,141.- 
287  bushels  from  293,214  acres,  or  an  average  of  20.94 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  production  of  gold  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1918  amounted  to  89,916  fine  ounces,  showing  a 
decrease  of  25,989  ounces  as  compared  to  the  cor- 
responding period  for  1917. 

Last  year's  annual  Royal  Agricultural  Shew  at  Mel- 
bourne produced  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
sheep-raising  industry  in  the  state  as  compared  to  the 
rest  of  Australia.  Of  the  76,668,000  sheep  in  Australia, 
Victoria  possesses  14,760,000,  while  the  relative  totals  in 
bales  of  wool  are  1,909,000  and  400,000.  The  value  of 
the  Australian  wool  yield  for  1917 — 18  was  about  $214,- 
500,000,  Victoria's  share  being  $45,000,000.  Woo!  was 
featured  among  the  exhibits  at  the  1918  show,  and  at 
the  next  show,  to  be  held  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
(August  or  September)  cereals  wll  occupy  the  place 
of  the  chief  exhibit.  Fruit  is  being  reserved  for 
1920. 

Victoria  is  the  smallest  of  t)ie  states  on  the  main- 
land of  Australia,  having  an  area  of  87,884  square 
miles.  The  population  of  the  state  is  1,416,982.  It 
occupies    the     extreme    southeast,    and    is    separated 


from  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  mainly  by  the 
Murray  River.  The  first  permanent  settlement  on 
its  territory  was  made  towards  the  close  of  1834. 
Till  1851  it  was  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wales. 
A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous.  The 
Australian  Alps,  with  their  spurs,  fill  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  state.  West  of  these 
mountains  the  dividing  range  sinks  in  elevation,  so  that 
easy  routes  could  be  found  for  the  railways  laid  north 
of  Melbourne  to  the  plains  en  the  other  side.  The 
plains  to  the  south  of  the  Dividing  Range,  lying  as  they 
do  on  the  moister  side  of  the  mountains,  are  well 
watered,  in  many  places  thickly  covered  with  trees, 
and  clothed  with  rich  grasses,  more  suited  for  horses 
and  cattle  than  sheep.  This  is  especially  the  character 
of  Gippsland.  the  region  to  the  south  cf  the  Australian 
Alps.  In  the  north  there  is  greater  dearth  of  rain; 
nevertheless,  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  state  that  the 
area  under  crops  has  been  most  rapidly  increasing  of 
late  years,  since  the  decline  of  the  gold  fields  has 
caused  so  many  people  formerly  engaged  in  mining 
to  take  to  farming.  In  some  years  the  rainfall  even 
here  is  sufficient  to  allow  of  abundant  crops  beini? 
grown,  but  when  the  rains  fail  great  loss  follows  to 
the  cultivators.  Hence,  if  farming  is  to  be  carried 
on  re^larly  with  success  in  this  region,  it  can  only 
be  by  irrigation. 

Reclaim  Hains  for  Wheat  Crops 

In  the  northwest  is  the  district  called  Wimmera,  at 
present  mainly  a  waterless  desert,  but  containing  a  tract 
with  an  excellent  soil  bordering  the  Murray,  on  which 
large  irrigation  works  have  been  carried  out  at  Mildura, 
and  are  now  managed  by  a  government  trust  The  area 
embraced  by  these  works  is  250,000  acres.  Among  the  ob- 
jects of  cultivation  are  grapes,  including  the  raisin  and 
currant  grapes,  oranges,  figs,  apricots  and  peaches,  plums, 
including  plums  for  prunes;  besides  sorghums,  tobacco, 
fibre  plants  and  other  crops.  Further  south  the  plains 
are  now  being  reclaimed  for  wheat  cultivation  by  clearing 
them  of  what  is  known  as  the  mallee  scrub,  that  is,  thickets 
of  the  Eucalyptus  dumosa,  brittle  stemmed  trees  growing 
to  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet ;  but  the  yield  of  the 
crops,  like  the  rainfall,  is  scanty  and  very  precarious. 
Sugar  beet  is  becoming  an  important  object  of  cultiva- 
tion around  MaflFra  in  Gippsland.  Coal  is  being  mined 
in  rapidly  increasing  quantity  on  the  east  side  of 
Western  Port. 

Melbourne  Chief  Seaport 

The  capital  and  chief  seaport  is  Melbourne,  situated 
on  the  Yarra.  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth  in 
Port  Phillip  Bay.  The  Yarra  is  navigable  up  to  the 
city  by  vessels  of  considerable  size,  including  all  those 
engaged  solely  in  the  intercolonial  trade;  but  the  harbcr 
of  Melbourne  for  the  largest  ocean  steamers  is  formed 
by  Hobson's  Bay,  the  upper  part  of  Port  Phillip.  On 
this  bay  stand  Port  Melbourne  (formerly  Sandridgc) 
and  Williamstown.  Port  Phillip  itself  is  a  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  which  affords  a  large  extent  of  safe 
anchorage,  but  has  a  very  narrow  and  difficult  entrance. 
On  a  western  arm  of  this  bay  stands  the  port  of  Gee- 
long,  a  town  that  has  long  carried  on  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  woollen  tweeds,  etc.,  which  are  exported  to 
all  the  Australian  states.  In  the  interior,  northwest  of 
Melbourne,  is  Ballarat,  the  center  of  the  richest  alluvial 
goldfield  ever  opened  up,  but  which  is  now  to  a  large 
extent  exhausted,  gold  being  now  mainly  obtained  not 
by  digging,  but  by  the  crushing  of  quartz  rock.  In  a 
more  northerly  direction  from  Melbourne  lies  Bendigo 
(Sandhurst),  the  chief  center  of  quartz  crushing;  on  the 
Murray,  Wodonga,  opposite  the  New  South  Wales 
town  of  Albury,  at  the  head  of  the  ordinary  navigation, 
where  the  river  is  crossed  by  the  railway  to  Sydney, 
lower  down  Echuca,  at  the  place  where  the  river  makes 
a  sharp  bend  to  the  northwest,  and  where  another 
railway   now  crosses  into   New   South  Wales. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Ports:  Newcastle,  Port  Jackson  (Sydney),  Port 
Stephens. 

Imports  and  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  were  as  follows: 

Imports   £27,989,455 

Exports   36,216,779 

As  was  the  case  in  all  the  other  states,  the  wheat 
yield  for  the  1917-18  seasons  represented  a  tremendous 
decline  as  compared  to  that  of  the  1915-16  season, 
but  on  the  other  hand  New  South  Wales  takes  its 
place  as  one  of  the  two  states  in  which  a  gain  was 
made  over  last  year.  Statistics  for  the  past  three 
seasons  are  given  below  in  bushels: 

1915—16  1916—17  1917—18 

66,764,910  36,598,000  37,843,930 

New  South  Wales  was  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  who 
was  reminded  of  the  Wales  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
appearance  of  the  mountains  which  he  saw  from  off 
the  coast.  It  was  in  this  state  that  the  first  settle- 
ment was  founded  in  Australia,  namely,  on  the  magnifi- 
cent natural  harbor  of  Port  Jackson,  the  harbor  of 
Sydney,  which  has  few  rivals  in  the  world  for  either 
beauty  or  convenience.  Throughout  this  state  the  Di- 
viding Range  forms  a  more  continuous  barrier  between 
the  coast  lowlands  and  the  interior  plains  and  table- 
lands than  it  does  in  Victoria,  and  it  was  long  before 
the  settlers  fcund  a  way  across  the  Blue  Mountains, 
as  the  part  of  the  dividing  range  behind  Sydney  is 
called.  The  route  at  last  found  in  this  quarter  is  now 
traversed  by  a  railway,  which  runs  for  60  miles  through 
the  mountains  in  numerous  zigzags,  and  finally  pierces 
them  in  a  tunnel  3,700  feet  above  sea  level.  Farther 
north  the  New  England  Range,  trending  north  and 
south,  and  the  Liverpool  Range,  trending  east  and  west, 
shut  off  the  part  of  the  tableland  known  as  the  Liver- 
pool Plains,  which  contains  the  head  waters  of  the 
Naomi,  or  Peel  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Darling.  The  interior  of  New  South  Wales  generally 
is  traversed  by  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Murray, 
and  the  treeless  plains  noted  for  their  wool  lying  to  the 
north  of  that  river  are  hence  known  as  the  Riverina. 
The  population  of  New  South  Wales  (Dec.  31,  1917, 
1,886,501)  of  late  years  has  increased  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  has  that  of  Victoria,  which  it  now  ex- 
ceeds. It  is,  however,  much  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  surface,  so  that  there  is  no  part  of  New  South  Wales 
where  the  railways  are  so  thickly  crowded  together  as 
they  are  in  part  of  Victoria.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  state  are  more  widely 
distributed  than  in  the  sister  state;  and  the  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  is  similarly  scattered,  partly  be-  - 
cause  it  is  the  interest  of  com  growers  to  be  near  those 
who  will  buy  their  corn,  and  partly  because  the  lands 
best  suited  for  agriculture  in  New  South  Wales  are  dot- 
ted at  wide  intervals  over  the  state.  Most  of  the  coast 
strip  is  rather  sterile,  except  here  and  there  in  the  val- 
ley bottoms.  On  the  tableland  within  the  Dividing 
Range  there  is  a  greater  extent  of  good  soil,  but  the 
rainfall  ceases  to  be  sufficient  for  agriculture  within  a 
distance  of  150  or  200  miles  from  the  coast.  The  area 
of  the  state  is  310,367  square  miles. 

Lord  Howe's  Island  and  Norfolk  Island,  lying  to 
the  northeast  of  Sydney  (the  latter  nearer  the  north- 
west point  of  New  Zealand)  are  dependencies  of  New 
South  Wales.  They  both  contain  a  small  number  of 
inhabitants. 

The  capital  of  the  state  and  chief  seaport  is  Sydney, 
on  Port  Jackson.  At  the  head  of  the  so-called  Par- 
ramatta  River,  which  is  in  reality  a  prolong^ation  of  the 
inlet  of  Port  Jackson,  stands  Parramatta,  in  a  district 
noted  for  its  oranges.  North  of  Sydney,  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Hunter  River,  stands  Newcastle,  the  chief  coal 
mining  town  and  place  of  export  of  coal.  The  coal  is 
now  exported  not  only  to  all  the  other  Australasian 
states,  but  also  to  India.  China,  South  America,  and 
even  San  Francisco.  Another  important  coal  port  is 
Wollongong,  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  the  port  of  the 
Illawarra  coal  field.  Bathurst,  on  the  tableland  behind 
Sydney,  is  the  center  of  the  chief  wheat  growing  dis- 


trict of  the  state;  Deniliquin,  that  of  the  pastures  of 
the  Riverina,  and  the  starting  place  of  the  railway  by 
which  the  wool  of  the  District  is  despatched  for  export 
to  Melbourne;  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  near  the 
western  frontier,  the  chief  towns  of  the  Barrier  Range, 
a  silver-yielding  area  said  to  be  10,000  square  miles  in 
extent;  Cobar,  in  the  heart  of  the  state,  the  chief  cop- 
per mining,  and  Vegetable  Creek,  near  the  northern 
frontier,  the  chief  tin-mining  town.  The  water  supply 
of  the  silver  mining  district  was  at  first  a  difTiculty, 
but  is  now  obtained  from  local  rivers.  Most  of  the 
ore  is  conveyed  to  Port  Pirie  in  South  Australia,  and 
there  smelted. 

Wharfage  and  Tonnage  Rates 

Tonnage  Dues:  Tonnage  dues  at  all  public  wharves 
at  any  port  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales: 

One  farthing  per  ton  on  every  vessel  fully  laden 
discharging  the  whole  of  her  inward  cargo  at  any 
public  wharf  or  private  sufferance  wharf  for  every  day 
or  part  of  a  day  that  such  vessel  occupies  a  berth 
at  any  such  wharf  and  a  rate  of  1  half-penny  per  ton 
on  every  such  vessel  discharging  the  whole  or  a  por- 
tion of  her  inward  cargo  at  any  such  wharf  for  every 
day  or  part  of  a  day  that  any  such  vessel  occupies  a 
berth  at  any  such  wharf. 

Harbor  and  Light  Dues:  Four  pence  per  ton  for  a 
half  year,  which  shall  not  be  charged  at  any  other 
port  for  the  period  of  six  months,  payable  on  or  be- 
fore June  30th  or  December  31st.  The  following  are 
exempt — vessels  that  put  in  by  distress  of  weather, 
or  to  repair  damages,  or  engaged  in  the  whaling  trade. 

Pilotage  Rates:     There  shall  be  payable: 

(a)  Upon  every  ship  on  her  arrival  or  departure  in 
ballast,  the  sum  of  1  penny  per  ton^ 

(b)  Upon  every  ship  on  her  arrival  for  the  purpose 
of  refitting  or  docking  the  ship,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, the  sum  of  1  penny  per  ten;  and  on  her  departure 
after  such  refitting  or  docking,  the  sum  of  2  pence  per 
ton. 

(c)  Upon  every  ship  compelled  to  enter  port  or 
place  through  stress  of  weather,  or  for  repairs,  or  to 
receive  orders,  or  to  take  in  provisions,  or  being  in 
distress,  on  entering  any  port  or  place  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  coal  to  be  used  in  the  ship  on  her  voyage, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  the  sum  of  1  penny  per  ton 
on  her  arrival  or  departure. 

(d)  Upon  every  ship  on  her  arrival  or  departure 
under  circumstances  other  than  those  hereinbefore  in 
this  section  set  forth,  the  sum  cf  2  pence  per  ton. 

Provided  always,  that  no  vessel  arriving  at  or  depart- 
ing from  any  port  or  place  within  the  junsdiction  under 
the  provisions  of  sub-sections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  required  to  pay  the  harbor  and  light  rate 
•mposed  under  section  55  of  the  principal  act. 


QUEENSLAND 

Ports:  Brisbane,  Bundaberg,  Cairns,  Gladstone,  Port 
Rockhampton,  Townsville. 

Population:   (March  31,  1918,  estimated),  692,476. 

Queensland's  overseas  commerce  during  the.vear 
ending  June  30,  1918,  reached  a  grand  total  of  £15,- 
442,980,  divided  as  follows:  imports,  £4,489,213;  ex- 
ports, 10,953,767.  The  1917-18  wheat  yield  was  a  little 
over  a  million  bushels,  which  was  less  than  the  year 
previous,  but  almost  600,000  bushels  above  that  of  the 
1915-16  season.  The  totals  for  the  past  three  seasons 
beginning  with  1915-16  were  414,438  bu.  2,463,141  bu. 
and   1,405,664  bu.,  respectively. 

Cotton  raising  is  being  encouraged  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Board  of  Trade,  and  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  industry.  Considerable  success  has 
been  met  with  by  the  Queensland  planters,  and  in 
May,  1918,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  accepted 
46,977  pounds.  During  the  corresponding  month  of  the 
year  previous  the  yield  was  less  than   11,163  pounds. 
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Queensland,  the  state  to  the  north  of  New  South 
Wales,  once,  like  Victoria,  is  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  1859. 
It  includes  ail  the  islands  in  the  narrowest  part  of 
Torres  Strait.  The  surface  consists  mainly  of  table- 
land above  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  the  district  in  the 
southeast  known  as  the  Darling  Downs,  on  which  are 
the  nnest  pasture  grasses  in  the  state,  is  about  2,000 
feet  high,  and  thus  has  a  comparatively  cool  climate 
for  its  situation,  within  five  degrees  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn.  Extending  far  into  the  torrid  zone,  Queens- 
land has  more  varied  products  than  the  more  southern 
states.  Among  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products 
are  cotton,  arrowroot,  ginger,  coffee,  fruits,  but  at 
present  chiefly  sugar  cane,  which  is  largely  grown  in 
the  low  river  valleys  on  the  coast.  Gold  is  itound  at 
many  places,  but  most  abundantly  round  Charters 
Narrows,  near  the  Burdekin  River,  about  the  middle 
distance  of  the  state,  and  round  Gympie,  in  the  Wide 
Ray  district,  not  far  from  the  coast  in  the  southeast. 
Tin  is  found  in  two  widely  separate  districts.  One 
of  these  is  on  the  tableland  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  state,  in  a  district  adjoining  the  New  South  Wales 
tin  field,  the  center  of  this  district  being  Stanthorpe. 
The  other,  which  is  the  more  productive  of  the  two, 
is  around  Herbcrton  near  the  east  const,  in  about  17^ 
degrees  South  latitude.  A  very  rich  copper  district  lies 
around  Cloncurry.  in  the  west  of  the  state,  to  the  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  in  January,  1908,  this 
was  connected  by  rail  with  Townsville.  Besides  metals, 
Queensland  is  very  rich  in  coal,  but  it  has  not,  like 
New  South  Wales,  a  coalfield  accessible  to  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  chief  collieries  are  in  the  basin 
of  the  Brisbane  and  Bremer  rivers,  and  next  in  im- 
portance are  those  from  15  to  20  miles  north  of  Marv- 
borough  in  about  25  degrees  South. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Brisbane,  500  miles  north 
of  Sydney,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Brisbane  river, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  sea-going  vessels. 
Toowcomba,  on  the  tableland  to  the  west  of  Bris- 
bane, is  the  chief  town  on  the  Darling  Downs.  Rock- 
hampton,  close  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Fitzroy  river,  is  the  second  town 
in  population  in  the  colony,  the  outlet  for  a  rich  and 
extensive  pastoral  district  as  well  as  for  districts  pro- 
ducing gold  and  copper.  Townsville  is  the  outlet  for 
several  large  gold  fields,  including  that  of  Charters 
Towers,  and  also  for  a  large  area  of  pastoral  coun- 
try, so  that  it  has  become  an  important  seaport  though 
it  has  only  open  anchorage.  Brisbane.  Rockharhpton 
and  Townsville  are  the  starting  points  of  three  lines  of 
railway  which  are  being  laid  for  a  distance  of  from 
300  to  500  miles  into  the  better  parts  of  the  tableland. 
The  fine  harbor  of  Bowen,  naturally  the  best  on  the 
coast,  still  lacks  for  its  development  direct  railway 
communication  with  the  interior. 


SOUTH  AUSTRAUA 

Ports:  Port  Adelaide,  Port  Darwin,  Port  Pirie, 
Wallaroo. 

Area:     380,070  square  miles. 

Population:    (June  30,  1918).  439,275. 

The  chief  manufacturing  industries  are  those  turning 
out  woolens  and  leather  goods  and  there  are  about  1,300 
factories  of  different  kinds  scattered  throughout  the  state. 

Nearly  5,000,000  acres  of  land  are  under  cultivation,  the 
principal  products  being  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes 
and  grapes.  There  are  also  many  orchards  which  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  fresh  and  dried  fruit  for  exporta- 
tion. Pastoral  land  under  lease  comprises  about  151,459 
acres,  with  283,641  horses,  352,905  head  of  cattle,  66,119 
pigs,  and  5,0^3,000  sheep. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30  1918,  imports  amounted  to 
£4,217,893,  and  exports  were  valued  at  £4,689,079.  The 
wheat  yield  for  the  1917-18  season  fell  considerably  below 
the  previous  season,  with  45,745,064  bushels  harvested  for 
1916-17,  and  28,692,594  bushels  last  year. 


South  Australia  is  now  joined  to  Western  Australia  by 
the  Transcontinental  Railway  extending  from  Port  Au- 
gusta to  Kalgoorlie,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles,  and 
connecting  with  the  main  lines  in  both  states.  The  Com- 
monwealth banks  in  South  Australia  in  1917  showed  de- 
posits exceeding  $60,000,000. 

South  Australia  does  not  answer  to  its  name,  but  ex- 
tends from  south  far  to  the  northwest  of  the  three  states 
already  treated  of.  It  was  founded  in  1834  by  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  at  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
was  expected  ultimately  to  include  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  Victoria.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  are 
confined  to  a  district  smaller  than  England,  which  is  the 
only  part  in  temperate  latitudes  that  receives  even  a  fair 
stipply  of  rain,  chiefly  in  winter.  This  district  lies  mainly 
to  the  east  and  north  of  Spencer  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Vincent,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Mount  Lofty  Range 
and  the  Flinders  Range  of  Mountains.  Among  agricul- 
tural products  wheat  is  the  most  important.  Wine  and 
olives  are  also  included.  From  an  early  date  copper  has 
been  its  chief  mineral,  but  a  goldfield,  said  to  be  rich,  has 
been  discovered  about  200  miles  northeast  of  Adelaide. 

Irrigation  is  practiced  in  the  dryer  parts  of  the  state. 
At  Renmark  similar  irrigation  works  to  those  of  Mildura 
in  Victoria  have  been  carried  out.  Irrigation  by  artesian 
wells  is  found  to  be  practicable  at  several  places  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Eyre,  which  is  the  lowest-lying  part 
of  Australia.  Further  north  the  telegraph  line  passes 
through  many  well-grassed  regions  which  may  some  day 
be  settled,  and  other  grassy  tracts  are  known  to  border 
some  of  the  river  courses  of  this  region.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  rivers  is  the  Finke,  which  flows  south- 
eastwards  from  the  Macdonnell  ranges  (on  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn),  but  dries  up  before  reaching  Lake  Eyre. 

The  northern  terriotry  of  Australia,  formerly  a  part  of 
South  Australia,  was  placed  under  the  direct  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  1910.  Chief  town  is  Palmerston, 
on  Port  Darwin. 

The  capital  of  the  state  is  Adelaide,  situated  near  the 
east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  It  was  founded  in 
1837,  and  named  after  the  queen-consort  of  William  IV. 
About  seven  miles  from  the  city  stands  Port  Adelaide,  on 
a  small  inlet  opening  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent. 

Burra  Burra,  about  100  miles  north  of  Adelaide,  is  the 
seat  of  the  chief  inland  copper  mines,  but  the  principal 
copper  mines  in  the  colony  are  those  of  Moonta,  on  the 
peninsula  between  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent  gulfs.  From 
a  neighboring  port  some  of  the  ore  is  shipped  for  smelt- 
ing to  Newcastle  in  New  South  Wales,  in  vessels  which 
bring  back  coal  to  carry  on  smelting  at  the  South  Aus- 
tralian port. 

Port  Augusta  is  a  wheat  port  at  the  head.  Port  Piric 
another  on  the  east  side  of  Spencer  Gulf,  and  Port  Lin- 
-^In,  a  third,  near  the  south  end  of  Eyre's  Peninsula. 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 

Ports:  Albany,  Bunbury,  Esperance,  Flinders  Bay, 
Princess  Royal  Harbor,  Fremantle,  Perth. 

Trade  for  year  ending  June  30,  1918: 

Imports:    £2,505,404. 

Exports:   £2,057,986. 

The  wheat  yield  for  the  1917-18  season  shows  a 
decline  as  compared  to  the  two  previous  seasons,  and  is 
about  50  per  cent  less  than  the  crop  produced  three 
years  ago. 

1915-16  1916-17  1917-18 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

18,236,355  16,103,216  9,304,995 

Western  Australia  is  the  largest  gold  producing  state 
of  the  Commonwealth,  yielding  an  average  of  $25,000,- 
000  annually.  The  output  in  1917  was  970,317  fine  oz. 
The  chief  exports  of  the  state  are  grain,  wool,  hides, 
skins,  mallet  and  wattle  bark. 

The  state  has  over  3,000  miles  of  railways,  excluding 
the  new  Transcontinental  line  opened  in  1917. 

Perth,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  Australia,  besides  being  one  of  the  most  up-to-date. 
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The  city  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  goldfields,  and  therefore  possesses  all 
of  the  latest  English  and  American  ideas  in  archkecture. 
Similar  advances  have  been  made  in  business  methods. 

Western  Australia  is  the  largest  of  all  the  states  of 
the  Commonwealth,  having  an  area  of  975,920  square 
miles,  comprising  the  whole  of  Australia  west  of  the 
120th  meridian.  It  is  also  the  least  populous.  The  state 
had  1,679,686  acres  under  crop  during  the  1917-18 
season. 

The  vast  deserts  belonging  to  it  will  always  cause 
it  to  be  more  imposing  in  extent  than  population,  and 
even  in  the  principal  settled  area,  the  .district  in  the 
southwest,  which  receives  autumn  and  winter  rains 
brought  by  northwest  winds,  corresponding  to  the 
southwest  winds  of  western  Europe,  the  population  is 
very  sparse.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  character  of 
the  country.  Though  there  is  much  good  soil,  the 
fertile  districts  are  scattered,  and  the  best  land  for 
European  settlers  is  far  from  what  was.  till  the  con- 
struction of  the  excellent  harbor  of  Fremantle,  the  only 
good  harbor  of  the  settled  district,  that  of  King 
Georges'  Sound.  Fine  hard  timber  has  always  been  an 
important  product  of  this  state.  But  the  population  of 
this  part  of  Australia  did  not  begin  to  develop  until 
the  discovery  of  important  goldfields  in  the  east.  The 
most  productive  are  the  adjoining  fields  of  Coolgardie 
and  Kalgoorlie  in  about  31  degrees  South,  but  so  far  in 
the  interior  that  the  industry  was  long  greatly  hindered 
by  the  lack  of  water.  A  plentiful  supply  is  now,  how- 
ever (since  January,  1903),  pumped  from  a  vast  res- 
ervoir about  25  miles  from  Perth  at  a  distance  of  325 
miles  from  Coolgardie  and  350  from  Kalgoorlie.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  of  the  Coolgardie  goldfield  in  1891 
the  population  of  Western  Australia  did  not  exceed 
50,000.  The  Murchison  goldfield,  of  which  the  chief 
center  is  Cuo,  lies  in  about  27y2  degrees  South.  In  the 
southwest  of  the  state  on  the  Collie  River  are  important 
deposits  of  coal,  which  is  exported  from  Bunbury,  a 
place  of  export  also  for  the  hard  timber  of  the- state. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Western  Australia  pearl  fish- 
eries are  carried  on  along  the  coast,  but  this  industry 
is  threatened  by  the  legislation  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth against  the  employment  cf  colored  labor. 
The  capitalists  engaged  in  the  industry  contemplate, 
it  is  said,  carrying  it  on  so  far  as  possible  from  Dutch 
New  Guinea.  Gold  also  exists  in  the  interior  of  this 
part  of  Western  Australia,  and  good  pasture  lands  have 
attracted  settlers.  The  chief  pastures  are  in  Kimberley 
District,  along  the  banks  of  the  Fitzroy  River,  which 
flows  into  King  Sound,  about  17^  degrees  South. 
The  capital  of  the  state  is  Perth,  on  the  Swan  River, 
about  12  miles  above  its  port,  Fremantle,  on  the  west 
roast.  Albany,  on  King  George's  Sound,  360  miles 
distant  from  Perth,  is  the  place  where  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made  on  West  Australian  territory  (in  1826). 
The  Great  Western  Railway  began  operation  in  No- 
vember, 1917,  connecting  east  and  west  Kalgoorlie  to 
Port  Augusta. 

The  population  of  the  state  June  30,  1918.  was  311.121, 
the  capital  city  of  Perth  accounting  for  about  140,000  of 
this  number.  Large  shipments  of  wheat  and  wool  are 
made  from  Fremantle,  Geraldton  and  Albany  (King 
George's  Sound)  and  an  extensive  trade  has  been  de- 
veloped between  Fremantle  and  Singapore  and  India 
in  horses  and  cattle.  The  bark  of  the  mallet  tree  (in- 
digenous to  Western  .Australia)  was  quite  a  large  trade 
with  Germany  prior  to  the  war.  It  is  largely  used  in 
the  dyeing  and  tanning  trades  and  both  this  and  wattle 
bark  (which  is  also  produced  in  large  quantities)  should 
find  a  good  market  in  United  States  of  America. 

Consular  Representatives 

Belgium:     G.  F.  Payne,  consul,  Perth. 

ChUe:    J.  H.  Noble,  consul,  Perth. 

Denmark:  R.  Strelitz,  consul,  Fremantle;  P.  Stre- 
litz,  acting  consul. 

France:  D.  G.  Gawler.  consular  agent,  Fremantle 
and   Perth. 

Greece:     H.  P.  Downing,  vice  consul,  Fremantle. 


Italy:  L.  Ratazzi,  consular  agent,  Fremantle;  H. 
McA.   Henning.   consular   agent.   Perth. 

Japan:    Archie  Male,  honorary  consul,  Broome. 

Netherlands:     P.  Strelitz,  consul,  Fremantle. 

Norway:  R.  S.  Haynes,  consul,  Perth;  A.  Stang,  vice 
consul,  Fremantle;  A.  Y.  Hassell,  vice  consul,  Albany. 

Sweden:  R.  Strelitz,  consul.  Fremantle;  S.  J.  Hay- 
nes, vice-consul,  Albany. 

United  States:  F.  W.  Burke,  consular  agent,  Fre- 
mantle; F.  R.  Dymes.  consular  agent,  Albert. 


TASMANIA 

Ports:    Hobart,  Launceston. 

Area:     26,215  square  miles. 

Population:  1917  estimate,  203,177. 

Principal  Imports:  Cotton  manufactures,  woollens, 
machinery,  carriages,  iron,  cutlery. 

Principal.  Exports:  Grain,  hides,  skins,  wool,  copper, 
tin,  jam,  timber,  bark,  gold,  silver,  heps. 

Tasmania  produces  silver,  tin,  copper  and  lead  in 
large  quantities  and  there  are  also  large  coal  seams  of 
good  quality.  Almost  $10,000,000  of  metals  are  pro- 
duced annually.  The  island  has  altogether  produced 
about  $2,000,000  worth  of  minerals.  There  are  various 
industries  such  as  flour  mills,  saw  mills,  jam,  butter 
and  cheese  factories,  breweries,  and-  tanneries. 

This  state  consists  of  the  island  so  called,  together 
with  the  smaller  islands  adjacent.  It  is  separated  from 
Victoria  by  Bass  Strait.  Like  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land, the  state  was  originally  a  dependency  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  first  settlement  upon  it  was  a 
convict  establishment  formed  in  1803,  but  it  was  made 
independent  in  1825.  The  surface  of  the  main  island  is 
in  great  part  high.  A  bleak  tableland,  from  2,000  to 
3,000  feet  in  height,  occupies  the  middle  and  a  large 
part  of  the  western  half  of  the  island,  and  is  crowned 
by  mountains,  and  cleft  by  deep  chasms  through  which 
issue  the  torrents  which  come  to  form  the  rivers  of  the 
west  coast.  To  the  east  of  this  tableland  lies  a  tolerably 
level  and  open  district,  which  forms  the  great  grazing 
ground  of  the  state.  Elsewhere  the  colonists  have  had 
to  contend  with  land  more  or  less  heavily  timbered. 
The  climate  is  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  England, 
very  suitable  for  all  English  crops,  and  specially  well 
adapted  for  fruits.  Copper  (at  Mount  Lyell  in  the  west 
near  Macquarie  Harbor),  tin  (at  Mount  Bischoff  in  the 
northwest  and  elsewhere),  and  gold  are  important 
minerals,  and  coal  mines  and  oil  shale  (the  latter  near 
Latrobe  in  the  north)  are  also  worked.  The  capital  is 
Hobart,  at  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  Au.s- 
tralia,  an  inconveniece  which  is,  however,  outweighed 
by  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  formed  by  the  estuary 
of  the  Derwent.  Launceston  is  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Tamar.  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary  known  as  Port  Dalrymple,  on  the  side  nearest 
to  .Australia. 

Trade   for  year   ending  June  30,    1918. 

Imports,    £489,249.      Exports,    £960,023. 

The  wheat  yield  for  the  1917-18  season  shows  a 
tremendous  drop  as  compared  with  the  harvest  of  1915r 
16.  In  1915-16  the  yield  amounted  to  993,790  bushels, 
in  1916-17,  348,330  bushels,  and  in  1917-18,  252,383. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

Ports:  Akaroa,  Auckland,  Bluff  Harbor,  Dunedin, 
Invcrcargill,  Nelson,  New  Plymouth,  Oamura,  Port 
Lyttlcton,  Tauranga,  Timaru,  Wanganui,  Wellington, 
Wcstport. 

This  colony  (first  settled  in  1840  and  styled  by  procla- 
mation in  September,  1907,  a  Dominion)  consists  mainly  of 
two  large  islands  and  one  smaller  one,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  1,000  miles  from  the  nearest  points  of  the 
southeast  coast  of  Australia.  The  large  islands  are  usually 
known  as  the  North  and  the  South  Island  (frequently 
called  the  Middle  Island),  and  arc  separated  from  each 
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Kauri    Gum    Reftdy   for    Export— Copyrighted  by  Underwood  A  Underwood 

Other  by  Cook  Strait.  The  smaller  island  is  called  Stewart 
Island,  and  is  separated  from  the  South  Island  by  Foveaux 
Strait. 

Besides  the  main  islands  just  mentioned  New  Zealand 
possesses  several  groups  of  small  islands  at  the  distance  of 
from  150  to  350  miles.  The  principal  are  the  Chatham  Is- 
lands to  the  east,  the  Auckland  Islands  to  tlie  south,  and 
the  fertile  group  of  the  Kermadec  Islands  to  the  north- 
east. 

The  coast  line  of  New  Zealand  is  in  most  places  high 
and  rocky,  especially  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  extreme 
southwest  it  is  broken  up  by  numerous  inlets  with  very 
steep  and  lofty  cliff  shores,  resembling  the  fiords  of  Nor- 
way. 

The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Wellington,  in  the  south  of 
the  North  Island  on  an  inlet  from  Cook  Strait,  forming  a 


safe  and  commodious  harbor  (Port  Nicholson).  It  is 
about  1,270  miles  from  Sydney.  Auckland,  on  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  the  long  peninsula  of  the  North  Island  which 
runs  out  to  the  northwest,  is  the  largest  town  in  New 
Zealand,  and  was  once  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  a 
calling  station  for  steamers  from  San  Francisco  to  Sydney, 
and  as  it  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  isthmus  (the  west 
side  having  only  a  shallow  harbor),  vessels  from  Auck- 
land to  Sydney  have  to  sail  around  the  northern  end  of 
the  island.  In  the  South  Island,  the  chief  towns  are  Christ- 
church  and  Dunedin.  Christchurch  is  the  principal  town 
on  the  Canterbury  Plains.  It  is  situated  a  few  miles  from 
the  east  coast, 'and  separated  by  a  tunnelled  hill  from  its 
port,  Lyttelton,  situated  on  one  of  the  inlets  of  Banks 
Peninsula. 

Greatest  Trade  with  England 
Dunedin  stands  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  further  south, 
in  the  old  province  of  Otago,  and  is  the  port  of  the 
principal  goldfields  of  New  Zealand.  Large  ocean  vessels 
have  to  stop  at  Port  Chalmers,  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet. 
Invercargill  is  the  chief  town  on  Foveaux  Strait;  its  port, 
for  large  vessels,  is  Bluff  Harbor.  Greymouth  and  West- 
port  are  the  ports  of  the  principal  New  Zealand  coal  fields, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  South  Island.  The  coal  obtained 
from  the  Brunner  Mine  and  dispatched  from  the  former 
port  is  of  high  quality.  As  a  steam  coal  it  is  said  to  be 
20  per  cent  better  than  New  South  Wales  coal. 

Three-fourths  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain;  most 
of  the  remainder  is  with  Australia,  India  and  Fiji.  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  the 
total  foreign  commerce.  The  largest  imports  are  clothing 
and  textiles,  iron  and  steel  goods,  paper  and  stationery, 
sugar,  and  spirits.  The  leading  exports  are  wool,  frozen 
meat,  gold,  butter  and  cheese,  kauri  gum,  grain,  fiour  and 
tallow. 

New  Zealand  Trade  for  Six  Months 

The  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918  were  valued  at  $55,867,182,  as  compared  with  $51,- 
535,217  for  the  first  six  months  of  1917,  and  $55,595,363  for 
the  same  period  of  1914. 

The  follo>ying  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports,  in- 
cluding specie,  from  each  country,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1918,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1917  and 
1914: 


FORM  OF  DECLARATION  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 

(To  be  sealed  or  printed  upon  invoice) 

I ,  do  hereby  certify  as  follows  : 

(1)  That  I  am* ,  the  exporter  of  the  goods   specified   on   this   invoice   or   upon   the   invoice 

sealed  hereto. 

(2)  That  the  said  invoice  is  in  all  respects  correct  and  true  and  that  all  charges  are  correctly  and  separately 
stated  thereon. 

(3)  That  the  said  invoice  exhibits  the  fair  market  value  of  the  said  goods  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  like 
quantity  and  condition  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  and  at  the  time  when  exported  directly  to  New 
Zealand,  without  any  deduction  (a)  on  account  of  bounty,  or  on  account  of  any  royalty  actually  payable  thereon,  or 
payable  thereon  when  sold  for  home  consumption,  but  not  payable  when  exported;  or  (b)  on  account  of  any  discount 
for  export  only  or  on  account  of  any  special  discount  or  cash  discount  except  where  so  clearly  and  separately  specified, 
or  on  account  of  any  special  consideration  whatsoever. 

(4)  I  also  certify  (a)  that,  unless  otherwise  clearly  stated,  all  prices  or  discounts  specified  in  the  said  invoice  are 
allowed  to  all  buyers  of  similar  quantities  alike,  and  that  they  are  not  specially  cut  prices  or  discounts,  or  discounts 
or  prices  allowed  specially  to  agents  on  account  of  a  contract  to  take  goods  greater  in  quantity  or  value  than  those 
appearing  upon  the  said  invoice  within  a  stated  period;  (b)  that  no  arrangement  or  understanding  affecting  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  said  goods  has  been  or  will  be  made  or  entered  into  between  the  said  exporter  and  the  purchaser,  or 
by  anyone  on  behalf  of  either  of  them  either  by  way  of  special  discounts,  rebates,  salary,  compensation,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  other  than  as  shown  in  the  said  invoice. 

(Signature) 

Witness  

Dated  at thii day  of 191 

♦Insert  the  word  "partner",  ^'manager",  "chief  clerk",  "principal"  or  "principal  official",  giving  the  rank  and  the 
name  of  the  firm,  as  the  case  may  be. 


NOTE — Goods  shipped  to  New  Zealand  by  export  commission  houses  or  through  forwarders  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  manufacturer's  invoice  in  order  to  establish  conclusively  the  American  origin  of  the  goods. 
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First   six   months  of — 

Countries—  1914  1917  1918 

United  Kingdom  . . .  .$29,922,410  $23,986,385  $20,510,473 

Canada  1.205,237  1.376,372  2,499,434 

Australia    9,581,627  8,679,811  12,310,931 

Belgium   360.578  2,015          

France 385,485  93,684  1 10,163 

Germany    1.786,244  3,412  1,528 

Italy    165.227  142,797  107.709 

Netherlands    242,037  67,668  103,409 

Sweden    200,021  286,305  252,513 

China    81,358  164,064  249.802 

Japan    331.165  1,490.838  2,331,384 

Philippine    Islands...  47.560  40,747  149,070 

United  States  5,779,641  9.367,457  12,114,111 

All  others  5,397,773  5,833,662  5,126,655 

Total    $55,595,363     $51,535,217     $55,867,182 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  marked 
decrease  during  the  first  six  months  of  1918,  as  compared 
with  the  first  months  of  1914  and  1917,  with  large  gains 
from  Canada,  Australia,  Japan,  and  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  having  made  about  as  great  a  gain  as  the 
United  Kingdom  lost  The  gain  from  Australia  is  probably 
due  largely  to  reshipments  from  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom. 

The  exports  of  dairy  products  from  New  Zealand  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  were  valued  at  $33,917,086. 
There  were  forty-two  steamers  loaded  with  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1918,  as  compared  with 
53  steamers  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1917.  The  cold 
storage  plants  are  now  well  filled  with  butter  and  cheese. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1918  there  were  im- 
ported 1,171  motor  cars  against  1,115  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1917,  of  which  a  very  large  proportion  came 
from  the  United  States. 

Fresh  apples  to  the  amount  of  60,661  cases  were  imported 
into  the  country  in  1918,  and  the  majority  came  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  During  the  year  137,867  cases 
of  oranges  were  imported,  practically  all  coming  from  the 
South  Pacific  Islands.  The  grand  total  of  imports  of  cases 
of  fruit  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1918,  was  580,135, 
as  compared  with  637,957  cases  for  the  previous  12  months. 

According  to  information  compiled  by  the  Minister  of 
Customs  of  New  Zealand  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  1917  were  as  follows:  Boots 
and  shoes,  cotton  piece  goods,  fancy  goods  and  toys, 
glass  (plate,  window,  etc.),  hardware,  hosiery,  kinemato- 
graph  films,  leather  (sole),  motor  vehicles,  raisins,  rubber, 
tires  for  automobiles,  etc. 


CHILE 

Ports:  Antofagasta,  Arica,  Caldera,  Coquimbo, 
Coronel,  Huasco,  Iquique,  Pisagua,  Puerto  Montt,  Punta 
Arenas,  San  Carlos  De  Ancud,  Talcahuano,  Taltal, 
Tocopilla,  Valparaiso. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Antofagasta,  Arica,  Iquique, 
Punta  Arenas,  Valparaiso,  Caldera,  Coquimbo,  Cruz 
Grande,  Talcahuano. 

Population:     5,(XX),000;  18  persons  per  square  mile. 

Area:     291,500  square  miles. 

Imports:     (1917)  $129,603,115. 

Exports:     (1917)  $259,985,495. 

The  foodstuffs  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Chile  in 
the  last  three  fiscal  years  is  as  follows: 

United  States  Imports  of  Chilean  Foodstuffs 

1916  1917  1918 

Articles —  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Beans  and  lentils  50,541  739,477  338,039 

Oats 56,793 

Peas   (dried)    360  144,003  67,218 


United  States  Exports  of  Foodstuffs  to  Chile. 


1916 


1917 
333 


1918 

139 

13,724 

170 

546,803 

2,124 

7,905,430 


S^raplnf  Kauri  Gum,  One  of  New  Zealand's  Impertant  Exports 
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Barley    (bush.) 9,213 

Bread  and  biscuit  (lbs.) 

Cornmeal  (bbls.)    

Oatmeal   (lbs.)    190,507  421,234 

Oats  (bush.)    

Rice    (lbs.) 7,295.271       9,407,693 

Wheat   (bush.)    526,942  48 

Wheat  flour  (bbls.) 493,403  79,997  2,588 

Beans  (bush.) 901 

Peas    (bush.) 416  448  597 

The  latest  figures  available  for  imports  of  nitrate  into 
the  United  States  are  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June 
30,  1917.  The  importations  amounted  to  1,246,508  tons. 
No  figures  for  the  output  of  nitrate  have  been  published 
since  the  opening  of  the  European  war.  The  output  was 
not  far  from  3,000,000  tons  and  about  half  or  even  more 
came  to  this  country  annually. 

Chile,  a  republic,  in  which  whites  predominate,  possess- 
ing the  whole  of  the  coast  strip  south  of  Peru,  together 
with  the  islands  that  fringe  the  coast,  including  part  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
except  in  the  extreme  east.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
country  is  a  continuation  of  the  desert  strip  on  the  coast 
of  Peru,  and  is  valuable  solely  for  its  mineral  products — 
guano  (near  the  coast  from  the  frontier  to  about  21^ 
degrees  south),  nitrate  of  soda,  or  cubic  nitre,  as  it  is 
also  called  (in  the  same  latitude,  but  further  inland),  gold, 
silver,  and  copper.  Copper  is  even  more  abundant  further 
south,  along  the  base  of  the  Andes,  north  and  south  of 
Coquimbo.  Silver  is  also  found  more  abundantly  to  the 
south  of  Copiapo.  The  middle  portion,  between  about  33 
and  38  degrees  South,  contains  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
The  agricultural  products  are  mainly  wheat,  barley,  and 
southern  fruits — similar,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Spain  and 
California,  which  have  a  climate  resembling  that  of  the 
more  populous  parts  of  Chile.  The  temperature,  however, 
is  somewhat  lower,  to  that  oranges  are  not  grown  as  a 
commercial  product.  In  some  parts  of  the  north  there 
are  some  admirable  irrigation  works. 

The  capital  is  Santiago,  population  600,000,  and  its  port 
is  Valparaiso,  on  a  fine  bay  looking  to  the  north.  Here 
is  received  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports,  but  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  exports  consists  of  mineral  produce, 
chiefly  nitrate  of  soda,  copper,  and  guano,  the  northern 
port  of  Iquique,  whence  most  of  the  nitrate  and  guano  is 
shipped,  has  the  largest  share  in  the  export  trade.  Val- 
paraiso coming  only  second,  and  Pisagua  (another  northern 
port),  and  Coquimbo  next  in  order.  Next  to  minerals, 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  produce  form  the  chief  ex- 
ports. The  leading  imports  are  manufactured  articles,  coal 
and  iron.  The  United  Kingdom  receives  the  bulk  of  the 
exports  and  takes  the  first  place  in  the  import  trade.  There 
is  a  considerable  import  trade  in  cattle  and  other  animals 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  across  the  passes  of  the 
Andes,  but  the  export  trade  by  these  routes  is  very  scanty. 
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Fashionable  Drive  in  Santiago 

The  passes  chiefly  used  are  those  near  the  latitude  of 
Santiago,  the  Portillo  and  the  Uspallata  passes,  the  former 
nearly  14,000,  the  latter  about  12,300  feet  in  height. 

The  Straits  of  Magellan  are  stormy  and  washed  by 
strong  tides,  and  hence  difficult  of  navigation,  so  that  sail- 
ing vessels  still  prefer  the  equally  stormy,  but  for  them  less 
dangerous,  route  round  Cape  Horn,  in  the  south  of  Terra 
del  Fuego. 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  and  correspondence  with 
business  men  in  that  country  should  be  in  Spanish. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

On  arrival  of  vessels  at  a  Chilean  port,  and  before  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  masters  must  wait  the  visit  of 
the  port  captain  and  customs  house  officer,  to  whom  the 
master  must  deliver  a  general  manifest  of  the  cargo,  or 
his  bill  of  lading,  and  a  note  of  the  provisions  aboard  his 
vessel.  Twenty-four  hours  is  allowed  to  correct  any  errors 
or  omissions,  and  should  any  appear  after  this  period  the 
vessel  is  subject  to  a  heavy  fine.  The  average  expense 
for  entering  a  Chilean  port,  for  anchorage,  harbor  master 
and  other  dues,  is  about  $30.  Hospital  dues  are  10c  per 
registered  ton,  and  are  payable  but  once  annually,  count- 
ing from  the  first  of  January. 

Bill  of  health:  All  vessels  bound  to  ports  on  this  coast 
from  any  port  of  the  world  should  be  furnished  with  a 
bill  of  health,  duly  vised  by  the  Chilean  consul  at  the  port 
of  departure,  otherwise  they  will  be  subjected  upon  arrival 


to  quarantine.  Before  sailing  for  a  Chilean  port,  the  con- 
sul requires  to  see  the  passenger  list  and  signed  manifest 
of  the  cargo,  with  its  approximate  value. 

Climate 

The  climate  from  Puerto  Montt  to  Valparaiso  is  equable 
and  mild,  but  during  the  winter  months,  from  May  to 
August,  maritime  operations  are  sometimes  handicapped 
on  account  of  the  heavy  storms  and  work  must  be  tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

Port  Facilities 

Chile  has  few  facilities  in  the  way  of  harbors  and  docks, 
but  the  government  is  taking  active  part  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  and  piers  and  moles  are  being 
constructed  which  will  greatly  benof.t  commerce.  Port 
works  are  now  in  construction  at  Valparaiso,  San  Antonio 
and  Talcahuano.  A  plan  for  the  building  of  a  modern 
port  with  docks,  piers  and  breakwater  is  on  foot  at  Anto- 
fogasta  which  became  one  of  tlie  most  important  ports  of 
Chile  during  the  European  war  because  of  the  immense 
exportation  of  nitrates  which  pass  through  this  port. 

Anchorage 

In  all  Chilian  ports  steamers  must  anchor  at  some  dis- 
tance from  shore.  The  distance  is  indicated  by  the  port 
authorities  except  where  ship  companies  have  their  own 
buoys.  The  loading  and  unloading  must  be  done  by  means 
of  lighters  which  discharge  the  cargoes  and  passengers  on 
small  wharves  or  on  the  beach.  In  Valparaiso  there  is  a 
Fiscal  Mole  running  from  the  Customs  House  at  which 
two  steamers  may  dock  to  discharge  Customs  House  car- 
goes. This  mole  is  reserved  for  the  Pacific  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.'s  Straits  Service,  but  when  not  in  use  may  be 
occupied  by  any  vessel  coming  on  a  fixed  itinerary. 

Handling  Cargo 
The  cost  of  handling  cargo  by  means  of  lighters  varies 
at  each  port.  The  charges  are  so  much  per  ton  according 
to  the  rates  fixed  by  the  various  companies  which  control 
the  lighters  and  the  longshoremen.  There  is  no  fixed  price 
and  each  company  has  its  arrangements  and  prices  which 
will  not  be  made  public,  since  each  one  may,  perhaps,  have 
a  different  rate  or  arrangement  with  the  workmen  and 
lighter  men.  There  is  a  published  rate  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  a  number  of  large  companies  and  exporters 
in  Valparaiso  fixing  the  rate  at  $3,  Chilian,  from  60  to  75 
cents  American  gold,  for  lighterage  and  discharge  per  ton 
for  Customs  cargoes.    Smaller  than  ton  lots  are  delivered 
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at  less  than  $3  and  a  comprehensive  list  is  published  of  the 
articles  and  the  prices.  This  is  only  a  general  agreement 
and  has  no  force,  necessarily,  outside  of  the  parties  sign- 
ing the  agreement,  but  their  rate  serves  as  a  general  re- 
flection of  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  ports  for  discharg- 
ing, but  no  company  publishes  the  rates  or  agreements  of 
loading  cargoes  and  the  price  varies  with  the  season  and 
the  visible  supply  of  freight. 

Cargo 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  current  language  of 
Chile  is  Spanish  and  that  all  packages  of  cargo  requiring 
annotation  should  be  stenciled  in  Spanish.  The  attention 
of  shippers  is  called  to  the  fact  tl;at  marking  on  cases 
with  words  "this  side  up,"  "with  care"  is  worthless  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  understood.  It  would  be  better  to 
mark  in  Spanish  "cuidado"  (with  care),  "este  lado  para 
arriba"  (this  side  up),  "no  usen  ganchos"  (do  not  use 
hooks),  and  similar  terms.  It  is  obligatory  that  all  goods 
and  packages  of  whatever  nature  entering  Chile,  be 
stenciled,  and  the  weight  marked  in  kilos  in  black  letters 
at  least  two  inches  high.    Failure  to  do  this  incurs  a  fine. 

Ports 

These  are  classified  as  major  and  minor  ports.  A  major 
port  "puerto  mayor"  is  a  port  where  goods  from  foreign 
countries  can  be  imported  direct  A  minor  port  "puerto 
menor"  is  a  port  where  the  good^.  have  to  be  cleared 
from  a  major  port  or  go  through  the  Customs  House  of 
a  major  port  before  beinjj  sent  to  a  minor  port.  The 
goods  are  transhipped  at  mmor  ports  on  vessels  that  make 
the  local  ports.  The  following  is  a  lisl  of  the  major  ports 
of  Chile  in  order  from  north  to  south:  Arica,  Pisagua, 
Iquique,  Tocopilla,  Antofogasta,  Taltal,  Caldera,  Huasco, 
Coquimbo,  Valparaiso,  Talcahuano,  Voronel,  Valdivia,  An- 
cud,   Puerto   Montt. 

Consular  Regulations 

Consular  invoices  may  now  be  arranged  in  English  or 
Spanish.     In  cases  of  short  shipment,  a  letter  of  correc- 


tion may  be  taken  out  which  must  be  certified  by  the 
Chilean  Consul.  A  fee  of  $3  will  be  charged  by  the 
Chilean  Consul  for  the  vise  of  this  letter  of  correction. 
This  obviates  the  necessity  for  paying  double  Consul  fees. 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  by  the  Chilean  Government 
for  failure  to  properly  stencil  the  full  marks  on  the  vari- 
ous consignments  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  All 
particulars  in  connection  with  the  mark,  including  letters, 
numerals,  destination,  also  any  symbols  used  in  conjunc- 
tion therewith,  such  as  squares,  triangles,  diamonds,  etc., 
must  be  clearly  stenciled  in  full  on  every  package.  The 
gross  kilos  must  likewise  be  distinctly  stenciled  and  words 
"Gross  Kilos"  be  shown  alongside  the  numerals  of  weight. 
Shipments  delivered  at  outgoing  stenmship  pier  will  not 
be  accepted  unless  they  are  fully  and  properly  stenciled. 
Stenciled  letters,  numerals,  etc.,  should  not  be  smaller  than, 
say  254  or  3  inches  in  depth,  unless  the  size  of  the  pack- 
age renders  this  procedure  impossible  of  accomplishment. 

Charges:  For  each  certification  of  bill  of  lading,  50c. 
Certification  of  each  set  of  consular  invoices  up  to  a 
valuation  of  $200,  $2.  For  larger  amounts,  50c  per  $100. 
Minimum  charge  on  bill  of  lading  is  usually  $4. 


BOLIVIA 

Area,  708,195,  sq.  miles. 

Population:     2,267,935. 

Capital,  La  Paz,  population,  82,000. 

Exports:     (1917)  $63,099,221. 

Imports:     (1917)  $20,088,498. 

Principal  Exports:  Tin  ore,  rubber,  silver,  copper 
ore,  bismuth,  cocoa,  wolfram,  zinc,  cattle  hides,  lead  ore. 

Principal  Imports:  Iron  and  steel  products,  textiles 
(cotton  and  wool),  machinery,  arms  and  ammunition, 
sugar,  flour,  coal,  railway  supplies,  aerated  waters,  wines. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia  is  the  third  largest  of  the 
South  American  Republics  and  one  of  the  two  countries 
that  has  no  sea  coast.  But  the  importance  of  its  import 
and  export  trade  and  the  fact  that  the  rich  interior  is 
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reached  by  three  railroads  leading  from  three  important 
Pacific  Ports  to  La  Paz,  the  capital,  and  the  nature  and 
richness  of  its  natural  products  make  it  necessary  to 
be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  west  coast  trade. 
The  first  port  where  shipments  are  landed  on  the 
Pacific  side  is  that  of  Mollendo,  Peru,  which  is  distant 
525  miles  from  the  capital.  The  ports  of  Arica  and 
Antofogasta  are  both  connected  with  La  Paz  by  rail, 
the  shortest  distance  being  from  Arica  274  miles,  about 
half  the  number  of  miles,  or  less,  than  from  Molkndo 
or  Antofagasta. 

The  mountains  of  Bolivia  abound  in  mineral  wealth 
while  the  tillable  lands  will  produce  practically  ^\g|iry 
known  fruit  or  agrictiltural  product  About  one-quarter^ 
of  the  world's  output  of  tin  is  produced  in  Bolivia  aniJ. 
gold  has  been  produced  in  varying  quantities  since  1540. 
The  republic  occupies  a  prominent  place'  among  the 
very  few  bismuth  producing  countries.  The  output  in 
the  lasjt  five  years  has  amounted  to  663  tons.  Next  to 
tin  the  most  important  product  of  Bolivia  is  rubber. 
The  export  value  rece^itly  reached  the  sum  of  $6,00,000 
in  one  year.  There  is  an  extensive  district  wh^re  oil 
has  been  found  in  large  quantities,  but  renrpte  ff«#«|h 
transportation  lines.  With  more  actual  railroatis  iti 
proportion  to  area  and  population  than  the  other  repub- 
lics of  South  America  and  liberal  concessions  now 
offered  for  more  mileage,  the  transportation  problem  of 
Bolivia  will  offer  fewer  difficulties  and  it  will  beconfie 
more  and  more  important  in  the  world  trade. 

The  region  of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  the  Chaco  Boreal 
the  immediate  section  of  the  country  surrounding  the  oil 
district  of  Bolivia  and  along  the  proposed  route  from  the 
Paraguay  river,  is  without  doubt  the  richest  agricultural 
district  in  South  America.  The  area  of  the  two  Chacos 
comprises  approximately  140,000  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  contrary  to  general  rules,  in  tim- 
ber lands,  is  of  great  depth.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  120  degrees  with  more  often  the 
latter  temperature  than  the  former.  It  has  its  wet  and 
dry  seasons,  but  the  rainfall  is  very  variable,  in  some 
parts  raining  throughout  the  year,  while  in  other  parts 
one  or  two  rains  per  year  is  the  general  rule.  For  this 
reason  and  on  account  of  the  varying  temperature,  due  to 
different  altitudes,  it  is  possible  to  find  any  climate  de- 
sired by  the  agriculturist.  Water  is  found  near  the  sur- 
face in  all  parts,  so  that  even  in  the  dryest  regions  the 
grass  remains  green  throughout  the  year,  while  heavy  dews 
fall  at  night. 

Country  As  Yet  Undeveloped 

The  country  is  as  yet  altogether  undeveloped.  It  is 
inhabited  only  by  half-breeds  and  Indians  whose  sole  busi- 
ness is  stock  raising.  The  only  agricultural  implement  is 
the  spade  and  their  only  crops  are  corn,  sugar  cane  and 
tobacco.  Of  corn  and  cane  a  family  will  plant  a  half  acre 
to  each  with  a  few  plants  of  tobacco.  Here  and  there, 
however,  one  finds  an  outsider  with  a  little  industry  who 
has  produced  some  good  crops,  enough  to  show  what  the 
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soil  and  climate  will  do.  All  through  this  country  there 
are  missions  in  charge  of  priests  who  have  taugrht  the  In- 
dians what  they  know  of  agriculture  and  civilization.  They 
have  made  experiments  and  have  produced  the  following 
crops :  Corn,  alfalfa,  cotton,  potatoes,  garden  stuffs,  coffee, 
rice,  mandioca,  barley,  oranges,  sugar  cane,  lemons,  tan- 
gerines, limes,  melons,  bananas,  pine  apples,  grapes  and 
different  kinds  of  tropical  fruits. 

The  cane  of  the  Bolivian  Chaco  contains  as  high  as  14 
per  cent  saccharine  matter,  while  that  of  the  Argentine 
country,  where  the  large  sugar  plantations  are  located,  con- 
tains but  8  per  cent.  The  climate  is  especially  adapted  for 
cotton  or  rice:  One'  farmer  near  Yacuiba  produced  rice 
alrnqstequal  to  the  best  Carolina  rice  and  with  a  very  high 
yiel^  to  me  acreage.  Cotton  is  not  grown  yet  as  a  business. 
Some  smsSl  tracts  are  under  cultivation  which  promise  as 
high  a  yield  as  the  Brownsville  district  of  Texas.  Thi< 
country  will  surely  become  the  rice  and  cotton  producing 
district  of  South  America.  With  the  development  of  the 
railway  and^  thj  Oil  districts,  rice  and  cotton  plantations 
together  withvgeilejC^l  farming  and  stock  raising,  would  in 
a  short  time,  becotne  general  throughout  the  Chaco. 

Rice  Producing  Possibilities 
As  to  the  possibilities  for  rice  production  in  South  Am- 
erica an  idea  can  be  found  from  the  exports  of  this  article 
to  Chile  in  the  year  1911,  which  has  been  increased  without 
doubt  since  that  time.  In  1911  Chile  imported  12,452  tons 
of  rice  or  12,452,000  kilos  of  2.2  pounds.  Judging  then 
from  population  in  the  other  countries  we  may  estimate 
the  consumption  of  rice  as  follows:  Argentina,  24,000,000 
kilos;  Paraguay,  3,000,000  kilos;  Uruguay,  3,000,000  kilos; 
a  total  of  42,452,000  kilos.  The  greater  part  of  this  rice 
comes  from  Europe,  the  United  States  and  India.  There 
is  no  reason  why  rice  produced  on  the  border  of  Argoi- 
tina  and  near  a  water  highway  can  not  compete  with  rice 
brought  from  India  and  the  United  States,  especially  as 
labor  in  the  Chaco  is  no  higher  than  that  in  India  and  the 
rice  produced  is  of  superior  quality.  As  to  cotton  there  arr 
no  figures  to  be  obtained,  as  South  America  does  not  im- 
port the  raw  material  to  any  extent,  but  spinning  mills  and 
the  production  of  cotton  may  be  assumed  as  one  branch  of 
industry  to  be  developed. 

The  Lumber  Industry 

Another  undeveloped  business  in  the  Chaco  is  that  of 
lumber.  The  Villa  Montes  region,  or  rather  from  the  Rio 
Bermejo  to  considerably  east  of  Villa  Montes  there  is  a 
forest  of  Ships  cedar  broken  in  places  by  forests  of  other 
valuable  woods.  Near  Villa  Montes  the  cedar  lumber  per 
acre  is  about  40,000  square  feet.  These  cedar  trees  are 
sometimes  of  huge  size,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  trees  three  feet  thick  at  the  base  with  a  diameter  of 
two  feet  35  to  40  feet  from  the  ground.  Logs  are  now 
hauled  from  near  Embarcacion  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  rail  a 
distance  of  over  1,500  kilometers.  The  logs  could  be 
transported  by  water  either  via  the  Bermejo  or  Paraguay 
rivers. 

Among  the  woods  of  value  found  in  the  Chaco  are  the 
nogal,  or  hard  red  wood,  very  good  for  funiture  making; 
timboy,  a  strong  white  wood;  laurel,  good  for  rough  lum- 
ber; quebracho,  the  famous  South  American  "iron  wood"; 
guyacan,  hard  as  quebracho,  but  flexible  as  hickory  and 
used  by  the  Indians  for  bows;  sete,  dark  brown,  fine 
grained  and  hard ;  quina,  red  and  hard ;  roble,  a  hard  white 
wood  resembling  oak;  and  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  small 
amount.  The  most  common  soft  v.ood  is  Piroche,  a  tree 
having  the  form  of  a  vase,  the  trunk  of  which  attains  a 
diameter  of  six  feet. 

Why  So  Long  Unexplored 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  these  three  products, 
oil,  timber  and  agriculture,  have  remained  without  exploi- 
tation. The  answer  to  the  whole  question  is  transportation, 
and  it  appears  that  the  problem  could  be  solved  in  the 
manner  and  by  the  routes  proposed,  or,  in  other  words, 
taking  advantage  of  the  possibilities  nature  has  placed  at 
hand.  Heretofore  the  question  of  civilization  and  coloni- 
zation, with  its  attendant  features  and  problems,  have  been 
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the  same  as  in  other  countries.  Colonization  of  a  coun- 
try always  begins  at  the  coast  and  works  inward.  The 
savage  tribes  are  gradually  pushed  back  until  they  make  a 
last  stand  against  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man.  The 
same  conditions  have  obtained  in  Bolivia  as  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Chaco  region  was  the  last  stand  of  the 
Indians  and  this  region  has  now  been  entirely  civilized 
and  is  free  from  any  danger  from  the  natives,  as  they  are 
now  generally  peaceful  in  all  parts  of  this  country.  There 
remains  nothing  to  do  to  make  this  region  of  the  Chaco 
the  principal  agricultural  district  and  the  garden  spot  of 
South  America  except  to  build  railways  and  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  of  colonization. 


PERU 

Ports:    Callao,  Pacasmayo,  Paita,  Salaverry. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Callao,  Lima,  Cerro  de 
Pasco,  Mollendo,  Paita,  Salaverry. 

Population:  4,500,000:  average  persons  per  square  mile, 
6.6. 

Area:  829,000  square  miles. 

Foreign  Trade  for  1917 

Imports    $65,623,856 

Exports   90,606,997 

Peru  is  a  republic  lying  to  the  south  of  Ecuador  oc- 
cupying territory  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  about  1,000  miles 


in  length  by  70  miles  in  width.  The  population  has  a  large 
percentage  of  Indians,  who  are  descendents  of  the  Incas. 
Peruvian  cotton  and  cane  sugar  are  the  principal  agri- 
cultural products  exported.  Peru  is  composed  of  three 
zones : 

(1)  A  rainless  coast  strip,  fertilized  only  here  and  there 
by  rivers  from  the  Andes,  which  afford  the  means  of 
irrigation  for  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  tended  by 
Chinese  coolies.  (2)  The  Sierra,  or  valleys  and  table- 
lands of  the  Andes.  On  one  of  the  table-lands  lies  (partly 
in  Bolivia)  Lake  Titicaca,  the  largest  lake  in  South  Amer- 
ica, at  the  height  of  12,600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  At 
this  height  even  barley  seldom  ripens,  and  the  only  regular 
food  grain  is  derived  from  a  native  plant  called  guinoa 
(wholly  unlike  our  cereals).  (3)  The  Montana,  the  region 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  containing  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon,  a  district  largely  covered  with 
impenetrable  forests,  of  which  the  most  valuable  product 
is  rubber.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  Lima,  a  city  of 
nearly  200,000  inhabitants  which  lies  in  a  fertile  plain 
about  8  miles  from  the  coast  and  the  seaport  of  Callao. 
The  city  is  in  the  dry  zone  a  pleasant  climate,  seldom 
disturbed  by  rain. 

The  chief  exports  are  sugar,  silver,  copper  and  other 
metals  or  ores,  cotton  and  llama,  vicuna  and  sheeps' 
wool,  cochineal,  hides,  borates,  guano,  rice,  rubber,  cocoa, 
alcohol,  cotton  seed ;  the  sugar  and  cotton  derived  from  the 
sierra.  The  mineral  wealth  for  which  Peru  (including 
Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru)  was  noted  in  Spanish  times  was 
long  neglected,  but  in  recent  years  renewed  importance 
has  been  conferred  on  it  by  the  laying  of  railways. 

The  chief  imports  are  minerals  and  metals,  cottons, 
wheat,  machinery,  merchandise,  woollens,  textile  fabrics, 
medicines,  livestock  and  silk. 

U.  S.  Exports  of  Agricultural  Implements 

Articles—                                1916  1917  1918 

Cultivators  and  plows $27,995  $56,072  $96,669 

Hay  rakes  and  tedders 527 

Mowers  and  reapers 1,048 

Planters  and  seeders ....  4,557 

Threshers  189  3,854  2,739 

All    others 20,059  50,675  69,576 

Totals    $48,243     $110,601      $175,116 

As  these  implements  do  not  include  the  special  machines 
needed  in  the  sugar  and  cotton  industries,  for  which  there 
is  a  growing  demand,  it  will  be  seen  that  Peru  offers  a 
field  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  American  ex- 
porters of  agricultural  machinery. 


Fac-Simile 
CONSULAR  INVOICE  (PERU) 

FACTURA  de  mercaderias  embarcadas  por del  Puerto  de  New  York  con  destine  al 

INVOICE  of  merchandise  shipped  by  from  the  port  of  New  York  destined  to 

puerto  de a  bordo  del  Vapor Capitan con 

the  port  of  on  board  the  Steamer  Captain  with 

trasbordo  en y  consignadas  a  los  Sres de 

transfer  to  or  in  and  consigned  to  Messrs.  of 


Marcas  de 
los  Bultos 

Numero  de 
Cada  Bulto 

Number  of 
each  Package 

Bultos 
Packages 

Contenfdo 
ContenU 

Peso  Netro. 

Metros,  Docenas, 

Etc 

Net  Weight, 

Metres,  Dozens. 

Etc. 

Peso  Bruto  en 
Kilos 

Gross  Weight  in 
Kilograms 

Valor 
Value 

Marks  of 
the  Packages 

Numero 
Number 

Clase 
Kind 

Dollars  Centavos 
CenU 

The  weighu  for  different  kinds  of 
packages  should  not  be  grouped 
together  but  stated  separately;  for 
instance:  the    weights     of     cases 
should  not  be  given  together  with 
those  of  bales  or  crates,  but  a  sep- 
arate entry  made  for  the  weights 
of  each. 

Note.— Write  the  total  value  of  the  shipment  at  foot  of  invoice  (in  Spanish  only),  followed  by  this  declaration: 
Declaramos  que  el  valor  arriba  anotada  es  el  verdadero  de  las  mercancias. 

New  York 19. 


(Signed  by  Shipper) . 
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Customs  Regulations 

Shipmasters  calling  at  Peruvian  ports  must  correctly 
manifest  the  number  of  packages  and  marks,  as  the  highest 
rate  of  duty  on  any  package  on  board  is  collected  on  all 
packages  manifested  over  the  actual  number.  Bill  of  health 
required,  under  penalty  of  five  and  five  days'  quarantine 
probation.  All  vessels  from  Colombian  ports  are  required 
to  call  at  Paita  for  fumigation.  Statement  of  gross  and  net 
weight  of  each  package,  classification  of  goods  and  exact 
declaration  of  value  of  each  article  required,  in  kilos. 
Labor  conditions  are  critical  at  all  times  at  Peruvian 
ports,  the  government  taking  no  hand  in  labor  disputes, 
and  much  loss  is  occasioned  by  owners  on  this  account. 

Shippers  are  now  required  to  endorse  the  marks,  num- 
bers, etc.,  on  three  copies  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

Packages  may  be  marked  (plainly)  either  with  brush 
or  stencil. 

Four  copies  o{  consular  invoices  in  Spanish  are  re- 
quired. 

Invoice  for  certification  must  be  presented  before  3  p.  m. 
on  the  day  the  vessel  sails. 

Goods  may  be  consigned  either  "direct"  or  "to  order." 

Callao  and  Mollendo  are  the  only  ports  where  explosives 
firearms,  revolvers,  etc ,  can  be  landed  unless  the  consignee 
has  obtained  a  special  permit  from  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  Prefecture  at  Iquitos  issues  permits  for 
that  port. 

A  certificate  from  the  health  authorities  at  port  of  ship- 
ment must  accompany  all  shipments  of  livestock  and  must 
be  presented  at  the  consulate  stating  that  the  animals 
are  free  from  any  disease  whatever. 

In  shipping  grain,  seeds,  plants,  trees,  etc.,  a  certificate 
from  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  residing  in  the  state  from  which  the  seeds, 
etc.,  proceed  must  be  obtained  and  presented  to  the  Peru- 
vian Consul  for  legalization.  This  certificate  must  guaran- 
tee the  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  to  be  free  from  any  plant  illness. 
Fee  for  legalizing  the  document,  $2. 


Port  Charges:  Tonnage,  20c  silver  per  registered  ton, 
pa\'able  semi-annually.  Hospital  dues,  4c  silver  per  regis- 
tered ton,  payable  semi-annually.  Darsena  dues,  12c  per 
registered  ton.  Light  dues,  2c  silver  per  registered  ton, 
payable  at  each  entry.  Dock  dues,  12c  silver  per  registered 
ton.  Doctor's  visit,  $4.50.  Bill  of  health  when  regis- 
tered, $5. 


ECUADOR 

Ports :  Guajraquil,  Esmeraldas,  Puerto  Bolivar,  Manta 
Bahia. 

Area:     116,000   square  miles. 

Population:    1,500,000,  or  about  13  to  the  square  mile 
Packages  may  be  marked  with  stencil  or  brush. 
Seven  copies   (in  Spanish)   of  consular  invoices  arc 
required,  of  which  the  Consul  retains  four. 

Importation  of  rifles,  carbines,  cartridges  and  war 
material  is  prohibited,  unless  consigned  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  firearms,  cartridges,  etc.,  for  sporting  pur- 
poses may  be  shipped. 
Shipments  may  be  made  either  "direct"  or  "to  order." 
United  States  Consulates  at  Guayaquil,  Bahia  dc 
Caraquez,  Hsmeraldas. 

Ecuador,  a  republic  chiefly  south  of  the  equator,  but 
which  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  its  capital,  Quito, 
is  almost  under  that  line.  Quito  lies,  like  Bogota,  be- 
tween two  chains  of  the  Andes,  its  elevation  being  be- 
tween 9,000  and  J 0,000  feet.  The  only  important  seaport  is 
Guayaquil,  whence  cacao,  grown  on  the  western  low- 
lands, is  exported.  Other  exports  are  Panama  hats, 
coffee,  hides,  wool,  gold  bars,  caucho,  bananas,  rice, 
cotton  seed,  orchillas.  To  Ecuador  belong  also  the 
Galapogos,  or  Turtle  Islands,  a  group  situated  on  the 
equator,  about  700  miles  to  the  west. 

The  imports  from  France  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1918  are  but  14  per  cent  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1917;  from  Spain,  about  25  per  cent;  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  68  per  cent  and  from  the  L^nitcd 
States,  less  than  45  per  cent.  Figures  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  follow: 

January-       January- 
Countries —  March,  1917  March,  1918    Decrease 

France    $    111,153        $15,738        $95,415 

Spain    119,298  30,336  88,962 

United   Kingdom    ....      672,528  459,469  213,059 

United   States    1,721,109         768,595  952,514 

Exports  during  the  calendar  year  of  1917  reached 
$18,500,000  and  imports,  $11,000,000. 

The  chief  imports  are  textiles,  foodstuffs,  apparel  and 
iron  ware.  Chief  exports  are  cocoa,  ivory,  nuts,  hats, 
rubber. 

Regulations 

Two  copies  of  ship's  manifest  in  Spanish  must  be 
produced  within  24  hours  after  arrival,  together  with  a 
list  cf  all  stores.  A  correct  list  of  passengers  must 
he  presented  to  the  captain  of  the  port.  No  com- 
munication is  allowed  with  the  shore  until  after  the 
visit  of  the  port  captain,  under  penalty  of  $50  fine. 
Statement  of"  gross  and  net  weight  of  each  package, 
classification  of  goods,  and  value  of  each  article  re- 
quired. 


Blrd'*-eye  Vltw  ef  Lima 


COLOMBIA 

Ports:     Buenaventura,  Tumaco. 

United  States  Consulates:  Cali.  Medelin,  Santa  Marta, 
Cartagena. 

Area:  476,916  square  miles. 

Population:  5.472,604  (census  1912)  about  11 J^  persons 
to  the  square  mile. 

Exports:  $31,579,131. 

Imports:  $28,922,529. 

Principal  exports:  Coffee,  emeralds,  gold,  cattle,  hides, 
bananas,  tagua  (ivory)  nuts,  Panama  hats,  rubber,  sugar. 

Principal  exports:  Textiles,  foodstuffs  and  condiments, 
metals,  railway  supplies,  pharmaceutical  products,  soft 
drinks,  wines. 
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Colombia  has  an  extended  coast  line  on  both  the  Car- 
ribean  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Three  chains  of  moun- 
tains cross  the  country,  one  of  these  being  the  source  of 
the  Magdalena  River  which  empties  into  the  Carribean 
Sea.  The  Magdalena  is  navigable  for  over  900  miles.  The 
principal  ports  of  the  republic  on  the  Pacific  ocean  are 
Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  which  are  reached  by  all  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  lines  from  South  American  ports  and 
from  Panama  from  the  north. 

The  three  motmtain  ranges  produce  a  variety  of  climate 
and  products,  ranging  from  temperate  to  the  tropical. 
Coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco  and  bananas  are  suc- 
cessfully grown,  and  largely  exported.  The  extensive 
forests  contain  a  number  of  valuable  cabinet  and  other 
useful  wood  and  medicinal  plants.  Vegetable,-  ivory,  and 
rubber  are  other  products  of  export,  also  Panama  hats. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  but  little 
exploited,  although  the  emerald  mines  furnish  the  world's 
chief  supply  of  these  gems.  Gold  is  found  in  every  depart- 
ment and  silver,  platinum,  mercury,  iron,  and  lead  also 
exist  in  paying  quantities.  Bogota,  the  capital,  is  within 
five  degrees  of  the  equator,  but  because  of  its  situation 
at  the  height  of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  enjoys 
a  healthful  climate  with  a  temperature  like  that  of  a  per- 
petual spring. 

Customs  Regulations 

All  cargo  destined  to  points  in  Colombia  must  have  a 
consular  invoice,  showing  the  gross  weight  in  kilogrammes 
in  every  series  of  packages.  (See  fac-simile.)  Customs 
charges  are  by  gross  weight  in  all  cases.  A  tonnage  tax  is 

?aid  by  all  vessels  in  the  amount  of  $1.50  gold  on  every 
.000  kilogrammes  of  merchandise  which  is  unloaded  at 
any  Colombia  port.  The  tax  is  not  charged  on  vessels  in 
ballast,  nor  vessels  unloading  coal,  bricks,  ice  or  salt,  which 
items  are  free.  Light  dues  at  all  ports  are  Sc  per  ton  for 
the  first  100  tons,  and  2j4c  per  ton  for  each  additional 
ton. 

The  Colombian  customs  law  authorizes  the  clearance  of 
merchandise  from  the  custom  house  on  presentation  of  the 
certified  consular  invoice,  together  with  four  copies  of  the 
custom  house  manifest,  this  latter  to  be  made  and  signed 
by  the  importer  or  his  agent,  but  does  not  require  the  pres- 


entation of  a  bill  of  lading  for  this  purpose.  The  clearance 
must  be  effected  within  five  days  from  receipt  of  the  ship- 
ment at  the  custom  house. 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  either  "direct"  or  "to 
order". 

Consignments  "to  order"  are  not  recognized  by  Colom- 
bian fiscal  laws,  and  the  only  manner  in  which  such  ship- 
ments can  be  made  would  be  by  consigning  the  shipment, 
under  previous  agreement  with  the  bank  or  import  agents 
and  the  importer,  to  a  bank  or  import  agent.  This  is  done 
only  on  rare  occasions  in  this  country.  The  usual  custom  in 
vogue  among  European  and  American  exporters  is  to  ship 
the  merchandise  direct  to  the  importer,  and  if  a  draft  is 
to  be  presented  for  acceptance  or  pajrment  on  delivery  at 
Barranquilla,  this  is  sent  through  some  bank.  The  house  on 
which  the  draft  is  drawn  must  accept  or  pay  the  draft  in 
accordance  with  its  contract  with  the  exporter,  or  find  its 
credit  damaged  by  failure  to  do  so. 

Firearms  and  cartridges  may  be  shipped  only  with 
written  permission  of  the  Consul. 

Free  importations  of  raw  materials  for  soap  making, 
btpoks,  newspapers  and  other  publications  and  a  reduction 
of  25  per  cent  on  many  articles  is  permitted  when  ac- 
companied by  a  "certificate  of  origin"  showing  that  the 
goods  are  the  products  of  the  United  States. 

When  articles  cannot  be  classified  under  any  tariff  head- 
ing they  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but,  only  after  giving  notice  to  the  Customs  Board.  It  is 
therefore  permissable  to  include  in  the  consular  invoice  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  for  articles  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  tariff  the  decision  of  the  Customs  Board 
will  be  accepted  as  final,  in  case  the  classification  of  the 
local  customs  officers  is  appealed  from^  and  in  such  cases 
no  fine  will  be  imposed  for  failure  to  declare  the  articles 
under  the  proper  headings.  Shotguns,  revolvers,  cartridges 
may  be  shipped  only  with  consent  of  the  Consul,  but  rifles 
of  small  csiliber  (for  target  practice  only)  do  not  require 
permit  Importers  of  explosives,  firearms  and  ammunition 
must  present  in  addition  to  the  official  permit  and  bond, 
a  certificate  of  sale  from  the  exporting  firm,  naming  the 
articles  and  quantity  in  each  shipment. 

Importation  of  all  kinds  of  meat  in  which  antiseptics 
have  been  used  as  preservatives  is  prohibited.  A  certificate 
for  all  shipments  of  meats  must  state  that  no  antiseptics 
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The  following  is  a  declaration  (in  Spanish)  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  invoice,  and  must  appear  at  the 
foot  of  invoice  over  the  signature  of  shipper. 

"Bajo  juramento  declaramos  que  los  predos  anotado  en  este  documento  son  los  mismos  que  cargamos  al  interesado  en  la 
factura  comercial,  y  que  los  pesos  de  los  bultos  estan  dados  correctamente." 

niie  cost  of  freight,  insurance  and  commission  (if  any)  must  be  shown  in  the  Consular  Invoice,  but  should  not  be  added 
to  the  value  given  in  the  last  column. 
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have  been  used.  Meats  for  consumption  in  Colombia  may 
only  be  preserved  by  means  of  common  salt,  nitrate  of 
potash,  refrigeration  and  by  a  certain  heat  process.  Invoices 
not  complying  with  these  provisions  will  not  be  certified 
by  the  Consul. 

There  is  a  surtax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  declared  value  of 
all  merchandise  imported  by  parcels  post.  Invoices  must  be 
produced  in  duplicate  under  penalty  of  an  additional  sur- 
tax, but  same  need  not  bear  consular  certification. 

Should  the  importer  fail  to  receive  his  copy  of  the  in- 
voice, he  may  ask  the  customs  collector  to  issue  an  extra 
copy  of  the  certified  invoice,  for  which  a  small  fee  is 
charged  for  stamped  paper. 

American  exporters  who  are  doing  large  business  with 
Colombia  find  this  regulation  acceptable,  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  continue  doing  profitable  business  with 
Colombian  merchants  on  the  basis  mentioned. 

While  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  about  an  amendment 
to  the  customs  law,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  requirement  of 
the  certified  bill  of  lading  before  delivery  of  the  goods,  this 
might  bring  about  other  complications  even  to  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  merchandise  by  the  government  for  failure 
to  clear  same  from  the  custom  house  within  the  five  days 
specified.  Much  of  the  merchandise  intended  for  the  in^ 
terior  of  the  country  must  be  cleared  by  custom  house 
brokers  before  the  mail  leaves  Barranquilla  for  the  interior, 
and  if  clearance  of  merchandise  for  Bogota  or  Medellin, 
etc.,  had  to  await  the  acceptance  of  a  draft  by  the  importer 
in  those  places,  it  would  mean  a  delay  of  at  least  two 
months  in  many  cases  for  the  merchandise  to  reach  the 
importer. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Guatemala  Nicaragua 

Salvador  Costa  Rica 

Honduras  Panama 

Most  Central  Americans  live  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Their 
large  towns  and  plantations  occupy  a  long  and  narrow 
zone  parallel  with  the  Pacific  shores  and  not  very  far  from 
them.   The  western  ports  have  most  of  the  trade;  civiliza- 


tion, in  fact,  has  mainly  developed  in  the  west,  while  the 
Atlantic  slope  is  largely  wild  and  unoccupied.  These  facts 
are  explained  by  the  physical  conditions;  the  hot  lowlands 
of  the  east  receive  the  tremendous  rainfall  brought  by  the 
moist  trade  winds;  heat  and  rain  produce  almost  im- 
passable virgin  forests,  inhabited  only  by  scattered  bands 
of  Indians;  the  forests  are  rich  in  hardwoods  and  rubber, 
but  too  unhealthful  to  be  the  home  of  white  men.  In  the 
west,  however,  rise  mountains  with  excessive  rainfall  and 
a  cooler  climate  as  a  result  of  their  elevation.  As  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  a  comparatively  moderate  rainfall  the 
conditions  favorable  to  planting  and  other  industries  are 
found  along  that  coast  and  on  the  plateaus  among  the 
mountains. 

India  rubber,  mahogany,  rosewood,  dyewoods,  cacao,  and 
bananas  grow  on  the  hot  lands  to  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet;  coffee  plantations  are  scattered  over  the  temperate 
lands  "from  2,000  to  6,000  feet;  most  of  the  grain  and 
northern  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  cool  lands  above  6,000 
feet.  Thus  Central  America,  though  wholly  within  the 
tropics  is  enabled  by  its  great  diversity  of  surface  to 
raise  the  characteristic  products  of  every  climate.  As  the 
main  water  divide  is  near  the  Pacific,  the  rivers  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  have  the  longer  and  gentler  course,  some 
of  them  being  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  Rail- 
roads have  been  built  from  some  of  the  ports  to  the  up- 
lands where  coffee  is  grown.  Among  the  commercial  dis- 
advantages are  the  poor  common  roads,  traversed  by  two- 
wheeled  ox  carts,  the  earthquakes  which  sometimes  inflict 
great  damage,  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  the  sniall  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing,  and  the  internal  political  disturb- 
ances. 


GUATEMALA 

Ports:     Champerico,  Ocos,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala, 
United    States    Consulates    at    Guatemala,     Livingston, 

Puerto  Barrios,  and  San  Jose  de  Guatemala. 
Principal  Imports :  Flour,  food  products,  manufactures  of 

cotton,  iron  and  leather,  railway  materials,  lumber,  wines 

and  liquors,  silk,  textiles,  agricultural  machinery.    Total  for 

1917,  ^,991,573. 
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En  gua- 

rismos 

Of  all 

the 

Packages 

sent 

In 

Figures 

Marks  & 

Counter- 

Marks 

En 

gua- 

rismos 

In 
Figures 

En 
letras 

In 
Letters 

(In 
Writing) 

En 
gua- 
rismos 

In 
Figures 

En 
letras 

In 
Letters 

(In 
Writing) 

Value 

El  infrascrito de  la  casa  de  comercio 

de  esta  ciudad,  calle 

Num que  firma  la  factura  que  precede,  protesta 

y  jura  ser  cierta  en  todas  sus  partes  y  que  procede  con  legalidad 
y  buena  fe,  suietandose  a  lo  que  disponen  las  leyes  y  tribunales 
de  la  Republica  de  Guatemala  por  cualquiera  inexactitud  o 
ilegalidad  que  dicha  factura  contenga. 

Nueva  York de  19. . 

(Signed  by  Shipper) 


TRANSLATION 

The  undersigned of  the  commercial 

house  of of  this  city,  street 

number who  signs  the  preceding  invoice,  de- 
clares and  swears  to  be  true  in  all  particulars,  and  that  he  pro- 
ceeds with  legality  and  good  faith,  subjecting  himself  to  what 
is  disposed  by  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  the  Republic  of  Guate- 
mala for  any  inexactitude  or  illegality  which  said  invoice  may 
contain. 
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Exports:  Bananas,  coffee,  hides,  mahogany,  rubber 
(crude),  skins,  sugar,  chicle.    Total  for  1917,  $7,809,732. 

Area:  48,290  square  miles. 

Population:  (1910),  1,992,000;  40  persons  per  square 
mile. 

Capital:  Guatemala  City,  population,  125,000. 

Means  of  Approach:  Guatemala  is  accessible  from  both 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  from  Mexico  it  is  reached 
by  the  Pan-American  Railway  via  Agutta,  and  from  Sal- 
vador by  a  well  traveled  highway. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  five  consular  invoices  in  Spanish, 
two  to  be  forwarded  to  the  consignee  while  the  consul  re- 
tains three  copies.  The  invoice  must  show  the  materials 
from  which  the  goods  are  manufactured — silk  stodcings, 
linen  handkerchiefs,  cotton  and  wool  clothing,  etc.  (Sec 
fac-simile.) 

Guatemala  is  the  most  important  of  the  five  republics; 
it  sells  more  to  foreign  lands  and  buys  more  from  them 
than  any  other  state.  With  a  very  narrow  frontage  on  die 
Atlantic,  most  of  the  country  is  an  elevated  plateau. 
Coffee,  the  most  important  crop,  grown  mostly  on  large 
plantations  by  well-to-do  planters,  thrives  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  center  around  Coban.  Maize  and  black  beans,  the 
staff  of  life  throughout  Central  America,  grow  everywhere. 
All  the  sugar  is  consumed  at  home,  the  rum  distilleries 
using  much  of  it.  The  cotton  fields  and  the  high,  dry 
sheep  pastures  supply  fibers  for  the  spinners  and  weavers 
who  ply  their  trades  in  the  towns.  Cattle  on  the  plateaus 
yield  hides  for  export.  Many  minerals  await  development, 
but  mining  is  in  its  infancy,  the  most  important  being 
placer  gold  washing  in  the  south,  supplying  metal  for  a 
small  quantity  of  home-made  gold  ornaments.  Straw, 
wooden  and  earthen  wares,  tobacco,  and  leather  are  other 
industries. 

The  largest  river,  the  Motagua,  is  navigable  at  high  water 
for  100  miles ;  a  railroad  extends  up  its  valley  to  Guatemala, 
the  capital,  which  is  also  connected  by  rail  with  the  Pacific 
port  of  San  Jose,  the  leading  port,  and  Champerico,  which 
are  merely  roadsteads.  Much  of  the  rubber,  bananas,  and 
other  resources  are  still  unavailable  for  lack  of  transport. 


Guatemala  leads  in  the  exports  of  coffee.  This  com- 
modity is  the  largest  item  in  Central  American  shipments. 
No  other  Guatemala  export  is  of  much  importance,  though 
considerable  quantities  of  bananas,  hides,  rubber,  mahogany 
and  cedar  are  sold  abroad.  About  an  eighth  of  the  coffee 
comes  to  the  United  States.   Remainder  is  sent  to  Europe. 

Cotton  goods,  hardware,  flour,  and  wine  are  the  largest 
imports. 

Shipments  cannot  be  made  "to  order." 

Firearms,  cartridges,  gunpowder,  etc.,  must  not  be 
shipped  except  by  special  permit,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Government  by  the  consignee.  A  duplicate  of  this  permit 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  consul  at  shipping  port. 

No  pharmaceutical  preparation  of  unknown  composition 
can  be  imported  until  after  it  has  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Managing  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
and  Pharmacy  (Junta  Directiva  de  la  Faculdad).  A  list 
of  remedies  of  secret  composition  the  importation  of  which 
is  authorized  is  kept  by  the  Custom  Houses  and  all  others 
excluded  by  others  than  those  conducting  legally  recog- 
nized pharmacies  or  similar  establishments  will  be  con- 
fiscated. 


SALVADOR 

Ports:    Acajutla,  La  Libertad. 

United  States  Consulate  at  San  Salvador. 

Area:  7,225  square  miles. 

Population:   1,700,000. 

Capital:  San  Salvador,  population,  75,000. 

Imports:  Bags  for  coffee,  boots  and  shoes,  corn,  wheat,, 
cotton  cloth,  drugs  and  medicines,  hardware,  machinery. 
Total  for  1917,  $6,796^12. 

Exports:  Coffee,  sugar,  bullion  and  ores,  hides  and 
skins,  rubber.    Total  for  1917,  $16,719,166. 

Means  of  Approach:  Salvador  is  accessible  by  water 
by  various  Pacific  Coast  lines  of  steamers.  Acajutla  is 
the  most  important  port  and  is  connected  by  rail  with  San 
Salvador,  the  capital. 


Fac-Simile 

CONSULAR  INVOICE  (SALVADOR) 

FACTURA  de  Mercaderias  remitidas  por de en  al  vapor 

INVOICE  of  Merchandise  shipped  by  of  in  the  steamer 

Capitan con  destino  a i en  el  Republica  de  El  Salvador,  a  la  consignacion 

Captain  destined  for  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  to  the  consignment 

de por  order  y  cuenta  de 

of  for  order  and  account  of 


Marca 

Numero  de 
Cada  Bulto 
Number  of 
eachPkg. 

No.de 
Bultos 
No.  of 
PkKs. 

Clasede 
Bultos 

Kind  of 
Pkgs. 

Peso  Bruto 

(Kilos) 

Gross  Weight 

(Kilograms) 

Nombre  y 

Clase  de  las 

Mercaderias 

Name  &  Class 

of 
Merchandise 

Procedenda 
Ongin 

Valor 

Mark 

Cada  Bulto 
Each  Pkg. 

Totales 
Total 

♦Value 

jura. . .  .y  declara bajo 

palabra  de  honor  que Factura  que  precede,  consta 

de folio  comprende bultos,  con  peso  en 

junto  de Kilogramos  y  valor  total  de 

que  la  marca  y  numero  de  cada  bulto,  el  peso  y  contenido  de 
los  mismos  y  ^1  precio  con  que  aparecen  es  el  que  tiene  los 
bultos  remitidos,  y  con  el  que  figuran  en  nuestros  libros,  y  que 

la  suma  por  que  van  asegurados  es  de 

Fechado  en  New  York 


Por. 


Nota. — Cuando  se  firme  "Por,"  es  indispensable  dar  previo 
aviso  a  este  Consulado  de  la  persona  o  personas  autonzadas 
para  hacerlo,  y  dar  a  reconocer  su  respectiva  firma. 


TRANSLATION 

swears and  declares 

(under  oath)  upon  his  word  of  honor  that the  preceding 

invoice  composed   of pages,  comprises packages, 

with  total  weight  of Kilograms  and  total  value  of 

that  the  mark  and  number  of  each  package,  the 

weight  and  contents  of  the  same  and  the  prices  stated  are  those 
which  appear  in  our  books,  and  that  the  sum  for  which  they 

are  insured  is 

New  York 

(Signed  by  Shipper) 

Note. — When  "Por  (By)  is  signed,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
previous  advice  to  this  Consulate  of  the  person  or  persons  au- 
thorized to  do  so,  and  make  known  their  respective  signatures* 


^Freight,  insurance  and  other  expenses  must  also  be  stated  on  a  separate  line. 
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Four  copies  of  consular  invoice  in  Spanish  are  required, 
of  which  tht  consul  retains  three.  Bills  of  lading  must  be 
certified  by  consul.  (See  fac-simile). 

Salvador  is  the  smallest  country  in  America.  Fronting 
wholly  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  practically  all  of  it  is  available 
for  settlement;  it  is  therefore  more  densely  peopled  than 
any  of  the  other  republics.  The  products  distinguishing 
it  from  the  other  countries  are  balsam  of  Peru,  valued  in 
medicine,  and  indigo,  once  the  largest  export,  but  now 
surpassed  by  coflFee,  which  is  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
total  sales  abroad.  Salvador  has  the  largest  coffee  export 
except  Guatemala.  There  are  hundreds  of  sugar  planta- 
tions. Cattle,  horses  and  mules  are  imported  from  Hon- 
duras, as  stock  raising  does  not  fill  the  demand.  The 
mining  industry  is  unimportant,  though  some  silver  is 
exported.  San  Salvador,  the  capital,  is  the  center  of  trade. 
Santa  Ana,  next  in  size,  owes  its  prosperity  to  coffee  and 
sugar  planting.  San  Miguel  is  a  trading  center.  San  Vin- 
cente  has  fairs  at  which  many  commodities  are  exchanged. 
Most  of  the  exports  are  shipped  through  La  Libertad  and 
Acajutla,  though  La  Union,  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  has 
the  best  harbor.  Coffee,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  silver 
are  the  principal  exports;  textiles,  hardware,  flour  and 
firearms  are  the  chief  imports.  Normally  about  half  the 
imports  come  from  England;  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  France  following;  the  exports  to  these  countries  are 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  trade. 

Consular  invoices  are  required  in  quadruplicate  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  marine  insurance  certificates. 

Spanish  bills  of  lading  must  be  certified  by  the  Consul. 

Goods  may  be  consigned  "direct"  or  "to  order." 

Firearms,  cartridges,  etc.,  may  be  shipped  without  con- 
sular permission,  excepting  army  rifles,  ammunition,  etc.,  in 
large  quantities. 


HONDURAS 

Ports:    Amapala. 

United  Sates  Consulates  at  Ceiba,  Bonacco,  Roatan,  Tela, 
Puerto  Cortes,  San  Pedro  Sula,  Tegucigalpa,  Amapala, 
San  Juancito. 

Area:  46,250  square  miles. 

Population:  650,000  (1916),  12  persons  per  square  mile. 

Imports:  Machinery,  food  stuffs,  boots  and  shoes,  manu- 
factures of  cotton.    Total  for  1917,  $6,293,068. 

Exports:  Animal  products,  mineral  products,  bananas, 
cocoanuts,  coffee,  gold  and  silver  cyanides,  cattle,  rubber, 
mahogany.    Total  for  1917,  $8,030,177. 

Honduras  is  the  third  largest  of  the  Central  American 
republics.  The  country  is  mountainous  throughout  with 
large,  fertile  valleys  and  plateaus  which  produce  nearly 
all  tropical  crops.  The  forests  contain  several  varieties  of 
cabinet  and  other  woods  of  which  mahogany  is  the  most 
important.  The  principal  and  only  port  on  the  Pacific  is 
Amapala  reached  by  vessels  sailing  from  San  Francisco 
via  Panama. 

Four  copies  of  consular  invoice  in  Spanish ;  even  when 
shipped  to  the  same  consignee  there  must  be  a  separate 
invoice  for  each  different  mark.  A  commercial  invoice, 
certified  by  consul,  must  be  forwarded  to  consignee  for 
presentation  at  custom  house  when  taking  delivery  of 
the  goods.    (See  fac-simile). 

The  Consul  General  of  Honduras  is  now  Ingeniero 
Andres  Soriano,  31  Broadway,  New  York.  A  charge  of 
$1.00  is  now  made  for  certification  of  the  bills  of  lading. 
An   entire   change  has   been   made   on   Consular   Invoice. 

Goods  may  be  consigned  "direct"  or  "to  order". 

Firearms,  cartridges,  etc.,  may  be  shipped  without  per- 
mission of  Consul.  The  consignee,  however,  must  obtain 
a  special  permit  to  import  such  goods. 

The  importation  of  ordinary  intoxicating  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited. Whiskey,  cognac,  rum,  aniseed  and  gin  are  con- 
sidered ordinary  when  put  up  in  casks,  barrels,  kegs   or 


Fac-Simile 

CONSULAR  INVOICE,  HONDURAS  (REPUBUC  OF) 

F  ACTURA  de  Mercaderias  remitidas  por de en  el  Vapor 

INVOICE  of  Merchandise  shipped  by  of  in  the  Steamer 

Capitan que  zarpara  el destinadas  al  puerto  de. 

Captain  which  sailed  on  destined  for  the  port  of 


en  la  Republica  de  Honduras,  y  consignadas  a por  cuenta  y  orden  de. 

in  the  Republic  of  Honduras^  and  consigned  to  for  account  and  risk  of 


Marcas 

y  Contra- 

marcas 

Numero 

de 
bultos 

Number 

of 
Packages 

Numero 

de 

cada  bulto 

Number 
of  each 
Package 

Clase 

de 
bultos 

Kind 

of 

Package 

Peso  Bruto  de  Cada 

Bulto  en  Kilos 

Gross  Weight  of 

Each  Pkg.  in  Kilos 

Peso  total 
de  los 
bultos 

Total 
Weight  of 

Packages 

Nombre  y 
Clase  de 
las  Mer- 
caderias 

Name  and 
Kind  of 

Mer- 
chandise 

Peso  Neto 
delas 
Mismas 

Net 

Weight  of 
Same 

Potenda 
Alcoholica 
de  Vinos 
y  Licores 
Alcoholic 
Proof  of 
Wines  & 
Liquors 

Lugar  de 
Procedcncia 

Origin 
Goxla 

Valor 

Marks 

and 

Counter- 

marka 

En 
Letras 

In 
Writing 

En 
Numeros 

In 
Numerals 

Value 

Sumas 
Summary 

declara  baio  juramento  que  la  factura  que  precede, 

consta  de folio ,  comprende hulto  con  peso  en 

junto  de kilogramos  y  valor  total  de que  la  marca 

y  numero  de  cada  bulto,  el  peso  y  contenido  de  las  mismos  y  el 
precio  con  que  aparecen,  es  el  que  tienen  los  bultos  remitidosy 
con  el  que  nguran  en  nuestros  libros,  y  que  la  suma  por  que 
van  asegurados  es  de . . . .  y  declara,  adeamas,  que  esta  bien 
impuesto  de  la  reponsabilidad  y  de  la  sancion  penal  a  que,  por 
cualquier  inexactitud  comprobada  y  con  tendencia  a  defraudar 
los  intereses  fiscales  o  comerciales  queda  sujeta  la  firma  que 
representa. 

New  York de de  19. . 

Derechos;$ Fees 

No CERTIFICO:  que  la  factura  que  precede  me 

fue  presentada  por ;  que  la  firma  al  pie  de  la  declaracion 

que  antecede,  es  autentica,  y  que  los  remitentes  ejercen  el 

comercio  en New  York. . .  .de de  19 

Consul  General  de  Honduras. 


TRANSLATION 

I  hereby  declare  under  oath  that  the  above  invoice  consists 

of sheets  comprising  package  with  a  total  weight  of  .... 

kilograms  and  of  a  total  value  of that  the  mark  and  num- 
ber on  each  package,  the  weight  and  contents  of  same,  and  the 
price  shown  are  those  representing  the  goods  shipped  and  as 
entered  in  our  accounts,  and  that  the  amount  for  which  they 

have  been  insured  is and  I  furthermore  declare  that  I  hold 

myself  responsible  under  the  penal  laws  for  any  inaccuracies  of 
intention  to  defraud  the  fiscal  or  commercial  interest  of  the 
government,  and  I  hereby  sign  for  the  firm  I  represent. 

I  certify  that  the  above  invoice  was  presented  by 

that  the  signature  at  the  foot  of  the  preceding  declaration  is 
authentic  and  that  the  shippers  are  engaged  in  business  in 
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demijohns.  They  are  also  considered  ordinary  when  put 
up  in  bottles  containing  less  than  21  degrees  Carthier 
of  alcoholic  strength,  or  when,  in  their  countries  of  origin, 
the  price  is  less  than  $1  (gold)  a  liter  or  70  cents  (gold) 
a  bottle,  or  if  their  selling  price  does  not  exceed  60  per 
cent  of  that  of  brandy  and  other  liquors  on  which  there 
is  a  government  monopoly. 

Honduras,  though  rich  in  resources,  has  little  commercial 
development.  The  country  has  a  large  Atlantic  and  very 
small  racific  frontage.  Its  large  extent  and  sparse  popula- 
tion make  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  labor.  Fully  half 
of  the  land,  lacking  population  and  transport,  is  still  a 
virgin  waste. 

The  agricultural  products  scarcely  met  the  local  demand 
until  recent  years,  when  it  was  found  that  bananas,  cocoa- 
nuts  and  other  fruit  might  profitably  be  exported  from  the 
Bay  Islands  and  the  north  coast  to  the  United  States.  A 
single  schooner  was  in  this  trade  in  1883,  while  today 
several  steamers  carry  a  large  amount  of  fruit  to  the 
United  States  every  year.  The  success  of  the  fruit  trade 
has   stimulated   the   opening  of  coffee  and   other   planta- 


tions. Many  hides  and  cattle  are  exported.  The  Atlantic 
forests  abound  with  fine  timber,  Honduras  mahogany 
being  especially  famous.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  are  the  leading  exports  cattle,  tobacco,  and 
coffee  are  other  important  exports..  The  imports  include 
cotton  goods  and  hardware,  more  than  half  the  entire 
trade  being  with  the  United  States. 


NICARAGUA 

Ports:   Corinto,  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Bluefields,  Corinto,  Mat- 
agalpa,  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

Area:    49,200  square  miles. 

Population:  (1910)  600,000;  12.2  persons  per  square 
mile. 

Capital:    Managua,  population,  40,000. 

Imports :  Machinery,  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  fine  leathers, 
kerosene,  soap,  textiles,  rice.    Total  for  1917,  $6,393,068. 

Exports :  Coffee,  hides,  rubber,  minerals,  woods,  bananas, 
sugar.    Total  for  1917,  $5,975,256. 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  CONSULAR  INVOICE  FOR  NICARAGUA 
REPUBUCA.  DE  NICARAGUA 

Consulado  General  de  Nueva  York 


Numero  total  de  bultos 

Total  number  of  packages  • 
Peso  bruto  total 
Total  gross  weight 


Pagina  1 • 

Page 

Total  de  paginas 
Total  number  of  pages 


FACTURA  CONSULAR  No. 
CONSULAR  INVOICE  No. 

(two  pages) 

Fecha 

Date 

Factura  de  mercaderias  embarcadas  por * 

Invoice  of  merchandise  shipped  by 

de Puerto  de  embarque por  el  vapor 

of  port  of  shipment  per  S.  S. 

para  el  puerto  de  entrega  de a  la  consignacion  de 

for  the  port  of  delivery  of  consigned  to 

de 

of 

Esta  factura  corresponde  al  conocimiento  de  embarque  No 

This  invoice  corresponds  to  bill  of  lading  No. 

DERECHOS  CONSULAIRES  C$. 

CONSULAR  FEES 


Marcas 
Marks 


Numeros 


Numbers 


Numero  de 
Bultos 


Number  of 
Packages 


Clase  de 
Envase 


Kind  of 
Container 


Descripcion  de  las  mercaderias.Nombre,  materia 
y  cantidad  de  los  articulos  en  terminos  de  unidades 
o  medidas  comerciales. 

Description  of  the  merchandise.  Name,  ma- 
terial and  quantity  of  the  articles  in  terms  of  com 
mercial  units  or  measures. 


Valor  de  los 
differentes 
articulos 

Value  of  the 
different 
articles 


Peso  Bruto 
Kilos 


Gross 
weight 
Kilos 


Peso  Neto 
Kilos 


Net 
weight 
Kilos 


DECLARACION 

Los  suscritos,  remitentes  de  las  mercaderias  descritas  en 
esta  factura,  declaran  bajo  juramento  que  los  precios,  penos  y 
otros  detalles  de  dichas  mercaderias,  y  demas  particulares 
expresados  en  esta  factura,  son  verdaderos  y  correct os. 


DECLARATION 

The  undersigned  shippers  of  the  merchandise  described  in 
this  invoice,  declare  under  oath  that  the  prices,  weights  and 
other  details  of  said  merchandise,  and  other  particulars  stated 
in  this  invoice,  are  true  and  correct. 


Por. 


By. 


CERTIFICACION 

Certifico  que  esta  factura  ha  sido  presentada  a  este  Consu- 
lado y  que  la  anterior  declaracion  ha  sido  firmida  por  los 
remitentes  o  su  representate  debidamente  autorizado.  En 
testimonio  de  lo  cual  firmo  y  pongo  el  sello  del  Consulado  a 
este  documento  en  sextuplicado. 

Concul  General. 


CERTIFICATION 

I  certify  that  this  invoice  has  been  presented  to  this  Con- 
sulate and  that  the  preceding  declaration  has  been  sipjned  by 
the  shippers  or  their  duly  authorized  representative.  In 
witness  whereof  I  sign  and  afHx  the  seal  of  the  Consulate. 


Consul  General. 
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Means  of  Approach :  To  the  west  by  steamers  from  both 
south  and  north  to  Corinto,  the  chief  port,  and  thence  to 
Managua,  the  capital,  by  railroad,  a  distance  of  90  miles. 

Six  copies  of  consular  invoices  in  Spanish  and  com- 
mercial invoice  also  in  Spanish  are  required.  Not  more 
than  10  different  kinds  of  goods  must  be  packed  in  one 
case.  Each  different  mark  must  have  its  own  invoice. 
(See  fac-simile.) 

Nicaragua's  resources  are  but  little  developed.  The  east 
is  covered  with  great  forests.  Civilization,  centered  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  does  not  extend  more  than  100  miles  in- 
land. Coffee,  the  principal  product,  is  grown  around 
Leon,  Granada  and  Managua,  where  nearly  the  whole 
product  is  raised.  Large  areas  near  the  east  coast  are 
adapted  for  the  banana,  but  the  only  plantations  are  along 
the  Rama  (Bluefields)  river,  which  alone  provides  a 
highway  to  the  sea,  the  river  being  navigable  by  steamers 
for  65  miles.  The  forest  wealth  is  little  developed.  Wild 
rubber  plants,  however,  have  been  so  recklessly  destroyed 
that  the  exportation  of  rubber,  except  from  plantations, 
was  prohibited  for  several  years.  Many  cattle  graze  on  the 
northwest   plateau,   and   hides   are   an   important   export. 

Greytown  and  Bluefield  are  the  Atlantic  ports,  but  Grey- 
town  is  no  longer  accessible  for  large  vessels.  Corinto  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur  are  the  Pacific  Coast  ports,  most  of 
the  trade  passing  through  Corinto,  which  is  better  pro- 
tected and  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  large  interior 
towns,  Granada,  Masaya,  Leon,  and  Chinandega.  As  the 
settled  part  of  the  country  is  almost  inaccessible  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  trade  passes  between  Corinto  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama. 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  gums,  hides,  timber, 
bananas  and  cattle.  Normally  the  United  States  takes 
about  half  of  the  exports,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  France.  Most  of  the  imports,  textiles,  hard- 
ware, flour  and  other  articles  come  from  the  United  States 
and  England. 


PANAMA 

Ports:    Balboa. 
Area:    32,380  sq.  mi. 
Population:     (Estimated)   341,090. 
Exports:     (1917)  $5,624,176. 
Imports:     (1917)   $9,^23,170. 


Principal  Exports:  Bananas,  rubber,  cocoanuts, 
mang^anese,  ivory  nuts,  cocobola  wood,  tortoise  shell, 
mother-of-pearl  and  hides  and  skins. 

Principal  Imports:  Flour,  rice,  potatoes,  sugar,  tex- 
tiles, meats,  boots  and  shoes,  structural  iron  and  steel, 
railway  material,  lumber,  tobacco,  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts, machinery,  petroleum  and  gasoline. 

Means  cf  approach:  To  the  west  coast  by  steamers 
from  both  south  and  north  to  Balboa,  the  Pacific  port 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  thence  to  Panama,  the  capital, 
by  railroad  3  miles  long. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Colon  and  Panama. 

Six  copies  of  consular  invoice  In  Spanish,  five  for 
the  consul,  are  required.  Four  copies  of  bills  of  lad- 
ing must  be  certified  by  consul  before  presentation  to 
steamship  company  for  signature.     (See  facsimile.) 

Harbor:  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  is  the  port  of  entry 
for  all  sea-going  ships  bringing  cargo  for  the  city  of 
Panama  and  the  Pacific  end  of  the  Canal  Zone.  Pana- 
ma Harbor  affords  accommodation  for  light  draft  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic,  but  lacks  the 
proper   facilities. 

Anchorage:  Balboa,  off  the  islands  of  Naos,  Fla- 
menco and  Porico,  where  steamers  await  visit  of 
quarantine  officer  before  proceeding  through  the  canal 
or  .to  the  docks.  Depth  of  water  at  anchorage,  40 
feet  at  low  tide.    Average  tide  18  feet.    Bottom  muddy. 

Docks:  Owned  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  now 
in  use  for  local  cargo.  Steel  and  wood,  1,500  feet 
long  with  approximate  depth  of  water  35  feet  along- 
side. New  steel  and  concrete  docks  just  completed, 
1,000  feet  long.  All  freight  landed  at  Balboa  is  subject 
to  a  charge  of  $1.25  per  ton,  which  includes  wharfage, 
and  transportation  to  Panama  City. 

Charges  on  Shipping:  Pilotage — No  charge  for  canal 
transit.  Harbor  pilotage  to  docks  for  loading  or  dis- 
charging cargo  or  taking  coal  and  other  supplies,  $1 
U.  S.  currency  per  foot  draft.  Wharfage — 15c  per 
lineal  foot  per  day  for  steam  or  power  driven  vessels. 
American  clearance  and  bill  of  health,  no  charge.  Bills 
of  health  for  other  countries,  charges  vary  from  $2.50 
in  the  case  of  Guatemala  to  $18  for  Chile.  Water,  50c 
per  1,000  gallons:  minimum  charge  is  $3.  Provisions 
supplied   by  the   Panama   Canal   at   New  York  prices. 


Fac-Simile 

CONSULAR  INVOICE  (PANAMA) 

FACTURA  CONSULAR  No Vapor 

CONSULAR  INVOICE  Steamer 

por  efectos  embarcados  en  Nueva  York,  por a  consignacion 

merchandise  shipped  in  New  York,  by  consigned  to 


de. 


en  la  Republica  de  Panama, 
in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 


para  el  puerto  de con  destino  a 

at  the  port  of  and  destined  for 


Valor  neto:    Total  en  balboas  u  oro  Americano  $ 

Net  value      Total,  in  balboas  or  American  gold 

Derecho  consular  cobrado  $. 

Consular  fees  collected 


Numeradon 
Number 

Cantidad 
Quantity 

Clasede 

Bultos 

Kind  of 

Packages 

Peso  Neto 

en  Kilos 

Net  Weight 

in  Kilos 

Litraje 
Liquid 
Measure 

Peso  Bruto 
en  Kilos 

Gross 

Weight  in 

Kilos 

Ponnenor  de  las 

dases  de  articulos 

contenidos 

Description  of 

Contents  of  Packages 

Predo  Original 
Original  Price 

Marca 
Mark 

Pardal 
Rate 

Total 
Total 

(Invoices  must  be  item- 
ixed  and  detailed  in 
the  same  manner  as 
on  the  commercial  in- 
voices   rendered    to 
the  consignees  of  the 
merchandise.) 

Conste  que  queda  garantizado  baio  juramento,  con  la  iirma 
puesta  al  pie  de  esta  declaracion,  fa  verdad  y  exactitud  del 
detalle  al  respaldo;  asi  como  que  en  este  embarque  no  se  han 
incluido  mercancias  correspondientes  a  expediciones  o  a 
pedidos  de  otras  personas,  y  que  esta  la  casa  remit  ente 
enterada  de  la  legislacion  penal  aplicable  en  casos  de  discre 
pancias  en  este  documento. 


I  hereby  declare  under  oath  by  the  signature  at  the  foot  of 
this  declaration,  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  details  in  this 
invoice;  also  that  this  shipment  does  not  include  merchandise 
belonging  to  shippers  or  other  persons,  and  that  the  firm  I 
represent  is  responsible  under  the  penal  laws  for  any  discrep- 
ancies in  this  document. 


Signature  (of  Shipper) . 
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Stevedoring  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.,  at  30c  per  bill 
of  lading  ton;  by  private  stevedoring  companies,  less. 
Lighters  rented  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  at 
50c  per  hour.  Tug  hire  is  at  $15  per  hour.  The  Pana- 
ma Railroad  Co.,  is  the  only  rail  connection  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  the  republic. 

Packages  shipped  in  may  be  marked  with  either 
stencil  or  brush. 

Goods  may  not  be  consigned  to  "order"  or  "care  of." 

Weights  must  be  declared  on  consular  invoices  in 
kilos  and  liquors  in  liters  and  kilos.  One  quart  equals 
0.946  of  a  liter. 

Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Consul  before 
shipping  firearms,  ammunition,  etc.,  but  sporting  guns, 
cartridges,  etc.,  do  not  require  a  special  permit. 

There  is  a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  goods 
except  liquors,  coffee,  opium,  matches,  tobacco,  salt, 
etc.,  which  pay  a  special  duty. 


COSTA  RICA 

Ports :    Puntarenas. 

Costa  Rica  has  a  population  of  445,000,  composed  chiefly 
of  the  white  race  of  Spanish  descent.  There  are  many 
mixed  Indians  and  some  pure  Indians.  The  foreign  pop- 
ulation numbers  several  thousand.  The  inhabitants  have 
no  special  predilections.  The  living  standard  depends  upon 
individual  means,  and  is  not  very  high  with  most  of  the 
people.    The  country  has  an  ai*ea  of  18,400  square  miles. 

The  climate  varies  from  tropical  to  temperate.  The 
coast  lines  are  low.  The  chief  cities  are  connected  by 
rail. 

The  official  language  is  Spanish.  English  is  understood 
by  the  larger  firms.  Postage  from  the  United  States 
is  5  cents  an  ounce;  from  Costa  Rica  15  centimos  for  20 
grams.  All  customs  duties  are  specific  and  include  all 
wrappings.  At  least  75  centimos  is  collected  on  all 
parcel  post  packages. 

Principal  Imports:  General  merchandise,  flour,  dry 
goods,  drugs  and  electrical  supplies. 

Principal  Exports:  Bananas,  coffee,  hides,  sugar  and 
cocoa. 

The  Northern  Railroad  connects  the  capital  and  central 
plateau  with  Port  Limon  on  the  Atlantic  and  "Ferroccar- 
ril  al  Pacifico"  a  government  owned  railroad  with  Punta- 
renas  on  the  Pacific.  These  are  the  leading  ports.  Nor- 
mally many  steamers  touch  at  Port  Limon,  including  the 
United  Fruit  Company  Steamers  which  have  a  present 
service.  The  Pacific  Mail  and  Gulf  Steamship  Co.  have 
a  rep^lar  service  with  Puntarenas.  Transportation  off 
the  hues  of  railroads  is  chiefly  by  ox  cart  over  bad  roads. 
Packing  should  be  strong  but  light  Tin  containers  should 
have  a  means  of  opening  without  destroying  their  use- 
fulness against  ants,  etc. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  There  is  some 
gold  and  manganese  mining  and  lumbering  done.  Fac- 
tories are  few  and  small. 

Usual  credits;  from  presentation  of  documents  to  30, 
60,  and  90  days  of  open  credit  Not  much  cash  in  30  days 
and  against  documents. 

The  present  economic  condition  is  bad,  exchange  is  very 
high  and  varjrin^  and  merchants  hesitate  about  ordering 
goods  not  essential.     Stocks  are  getting  low. 


MEXICO 

Shii^nng  Routes  to  West  Coast  of  South  America 

From  Puget  Sound :    W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

From  San  Francisco:  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
South  Sea  Navigation  Co.,  Central  American  S.  S.  Co., 
Fair  &  Moran,  Gulf  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  International  Shipping 
Co.,  Maple  Leaf  Line,  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  Pacific  Sun- 
set Line,  C.  Henry  Smith,  Inc,  Southwestern  S.  S.  Co., 
Swayne  &  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc. 

Ports:     Ensenada,    Mazatlan,    San   Bias,   Manzanillo, 
Acapulco,  Salina  Cruz. 

United  States  Consulates  at  Ensenada,  Mazatlan,  Man- 
zanillo,  Acapulco,  Salina,  Cruz. 


Population:     (1910),  15,063,207. 

Area:  767,097  square  miles. 

Capital:  Mexico  City,  population,  500,000. 

Imports:  Machinery  iron  and  steel,  textiles  and  manu- 
factures, lumber,  coal,  corn,  vegetable  oils,  coke,  grain. 

The  importance  of  Mexican  trade  with  the  United  States 
is  seen  from  the  following  figures  for  the  years  ended 
June  30,  1912^1918: 

Imports  Exports 

from  Mexico  to  Mexico 

1912  $  65,915,313  $  52,847,129 

1913  77,543,842  54,383,424 

1914  92,690.566  38,748.793 

1915  77,612,691  34,164,447 

1916  97,696,544  47.945,519 

1917  112,138,677  79,004,597 

1918  140,801,097  106,893,653 

In  1913  Mexico  drew  48%  of  its  imports  from  the  United 

States,  and  sent  in  exchange  76%  of  its  exports.  Exports 
to  Mexico  have  trebled  since  1915. 

Consular  invoices  either  in  Spanish  or  in  English  are  re- 
quired in  quadruplicate  and  must  be  sworn  to  before  a  no- 
tary registered  at  the  consulate.  A  declaration  of  a  change 
of  steamer  is  required  if  goods  are  not  shipped  on  the 
steamer  mentioned  in  the  consular  invoice,  fee  $2.  Mexi- 
can customs  officials  impose  fines  for  inaccuracies  or  omis- 
sions in  consular  invoices,  so  the  utmost  care  must  be 
exercised  in  making  them  out    (See  fac-simile.) 

Packages  may  be  marked  with  stencil  or  brush. 

Consular  invoices  should  not  be  taken  out  by  shipper 
when  goods  are  sent  via  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo  or 
Nogales.  In  such  cases  they  are  taken  out  by  the  railroad 
companies,  but  the  shipper  must  furnish  the  necessary 
information  as  to  weights,  values,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  a 
"shipper's   manifest." 

Goods  may  be  consigned  cither  "direct"  or  "to  order." 

Before  shipping  firearms  or  ammunition  of  any  kind 
into  Mexico  it  is  advisable  to  inquire  of  the  Consul  whdther 
a  special  permit  is  required.  Rifles,  carbines  or  revolvers 
of  /,  8  or  11  millimeters,  or  ammunition  for  same  cannot 
be  shipped. 

Most  of  Mexico  stands  on  a  high  plateau.  Temperate  and 
even  frigid  influences  prevail  in  the  elevated  interior, 
though  tropical  heat  covers  the  low  coast  lands.  Altitude 
has  therefore  larger  effect  than  latitude  upon  business. 
Nearly  all  the  plants  found  between  the  equator  and  the 
Arctic  circle  grow  in  Mexico;  the  hot  land  along  the  nar- 
row coast  is  a  region  of  cotton,  henequen,  mahogany,  log- 
wood, and  tropical  fruits.  Above  the  coastal  zone,  from 
3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  arc  the  "temperate  lands," 
corresponding  to  southern  Italy  in  vegetable  products,  a 
zone  of  subtropical  plants,  such  as  the  cactus,  on  which 
the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  besides  maize,  beans,  and  other 
food  plants,  and  tobacco.  Above  6,000  feet,  on  the  plateau 
proper,  are  the  "cool  lands,"  bordered  by  mountain  ranges, 
a  region  of  wide,  natural  pastures,  and  of  wheat,  barley, 
apples,  and  many  other  products  of  the  cooler  latitudes, 
with  deep  valleys  here  and  there  where  cotton  and  other 
subtropical  products  are  grown.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
live  in  this  central  region,  where  agriculture  and  mining  are 
chiefly  carried  on.  The  extreme  north  has  four  seasons  in 
the  year,  but  south  of  latitude  28  the  seasons  are  divided 
into  the  wet,  from  May  till  October,  and  the  dry,  from 
October  till  May. 

The  structure  of  the  land  and  the  resulting  climate  pre- 
sent some  impediments  to  industry  and  trade.  Thus  the 
Mountain  ranges  bordering  the  plateaus  prevent  wet  winds 
from  reaching  the  interior,  so  that  most  agriculture  is 
carried  on  only  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.  As  irrigation 
is  costly,  there  are  fewer  small  farms  in  proportion  to 
population  than  in  the  United  States;  north  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  there  are  vast  unimproved  areas  almost  uninhabited 
because  capital  and  engineering  skill  have  not  yet  led 
water  from  the  mountains  to  fit  the  rich  soil  for  tillage. 
Commerce  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  railroads,  as  none 
of  the  rivers  are  available  for  navigation.  Access  to  the 
ports  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  eleva- 
tion. Trains  from  Vera  Cruz  climb  8,000  feet  to  reach  the 
City  of  Mexico. 
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The  harbors  on  the  Gulf  Coast  are  naturally  poor.  But 
a  fine  harbor  has  been  made  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  large  sums 
have  been  spent  to  make  that  port  and  Tampico  available 
for  the  needs  of  commerce.  The  best  ports  are  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  as  they  are  shut  off  by  mountains  from 
the  most  populous  and  busiest  parts  of  the  country  they 
have  only  a  small  share  in  the  trade. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  products  are  consumed  at  home. 
The  wheat  raised  on  tne  high  table-land  is  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  tiiat  of  the  United  States.  Maize  and  frijole  (a 
black  bean  widely  grown  for  food  throughout  Latin- Amer- 
ica) are  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  All  the  cotton  raised 
is  spun  in  the  mills ;  the  best  quality  of  fiber  is  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Acapulco.  One  of  the  great  exports  is 
henequen  (sisal  fiber),  used  for  sacking,  cordage,  and 
binder's  twine.  The  sales  to  the  United  States  are  making 
Yucatan  one  of  the  wealthiest  states  in  Mexico.  Superior 
vanilla,  raised  on  plantations  mainly  in  the  state  of  Vera 
Cruz,  is  also  a  large  export.  The  banana  thrives  every- 
where on  the  lower  mountain  slopes,  and  the  home  trade 
is  a  source  of  much  profit.  Oranges,  lemons,  tobacco, 
coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  other  southern  products  are  very 
successful,  but  have  not  entered  largely  into  the  world's 
trade.  One  of  the  important  plants  is  maguey,  the  Amer- 
ican aloe,  from  which  pulque,  the  national  alcoholic 
beverage,  is  made.  Considering  the  vast  extent  of  fertile 
lands  in  Mexico,  the  republic  is  as  yet  utilizing  only  a 
small  part  of  her  agricultural  resources  in  foreign  trade. 

Animal  raising  is  growing  in  importance.  It  is  still, 
however,  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  Many  large 
estates  or  haciendas  on  the  plateau  are  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  cattle,  mostly  of  the  long-homed  Mexican  type, 
though  the  stock  is  being  improved  by  importations  from 
the  United  States.  Hides  and  live  cattle  are  exported  to 
this  country.  Dairy  farming  is  profitable  near  the  large 
cities,  where  milk  and  butter  sell  at  high  prices.  The  wool 
crop  is  coarse  and  inferior,  so  that  home  mills  import  much 
wool  of  finer  grades,  while  well-to-do  Mexicans  wear  im- 
ported woolen  cloths.  The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy  and 
spirited.  The  coast  waters  teem  with  fish;  beds  of  pearl 
oysters  in  the  Gulf  of  California  supply  a  lucrative  in- 
dustry. 

Forests  have  been  recklessly  wasted.  Many  mountain 
slopes  have  been  denuded  of  their  timber  to  supply  the 
mines.  Much  lumber  is  imported  mainly  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States.  Mexico  in  return  sells  large 
quantities  of  mahogany  and  dye  woods  to  other  countries. 


Metals  are  the  largest  resource.  Mexico  is  one  of  the 
richest  mining  countries  in  the  world.  More  than  half  the 
silver  has  been  produced  on  the  plateaus  in  the  three 
districts  of  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis  PotosL 
The  Beta  Madre  lode  of  Guanajuato  alone  produced  $252,- 
000,000  between  1556  and  1903.  Lead  associated  with  silver 
is  a  large  product.  Gold  is  found  for  the  most  part  not 
on  the  plateaus  but  on  the  slopes  facing  the  Pacific,  and 
apparently  in  greatest  abiindance  near  the  United  States 
border,  though  it  exists  throughout  the  mountains.  Gold 
mining  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  most  of  these  regions. 
Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  in  inexhaustible  supply.  Coal  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  comparatively 
little  is  yet  mined.  Mexican  petroleum  is  refined  at  Tuxpan 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pure  sulphur  from  the  crater  of 
Mount  Popocatepetl  is  exported  from  Puebla.  Copper, 
mercury,  and  tin  are  also  important  products.  As  the  pre- 
cious metals,  chiefly  silver,  are  the  larger  part  of  the 
total  exports,  many  steamers  loaded  with  merchandise 
for  Mexico  cannot  secure  return  loads  and  consequently 
visit  United  States  ports  for  cargoes. 

Mexico,  as  well  as  all  Latin-America,  is  poor  in  in- 
dustries. The  products  of  these  countries  are  chiefly  raw 
materials;  most  indu.strial  products,  particularly  articles 
of  luxury  and  fine  quality,  are  imported.  The  lack  of 
political  stability  has  had  an  important  influence  in  pre- 
venting industrial  advancement.  Mexico,  Argentina,  and 
Chile  have  made  the  largest  progress,  Mexico  in  particular 
extending  her  manufactures  to  many  branches,  so  that  the 
imports  are  decreasing.  More  than  100  cotton  mills  con- 
sume all  the  home  cotton,  import  from  Texas  half  the 
cotton  they  spin,  and  supply  most  of  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Over  20  woollen  mills  make  a  variety  of  coarse 
fabrics.  About  3,000  sugar  mills  supply  the  local  demand. 
Paper,  porcelain,  soap,  beer  brewing,  chocolate,  glass,  and 
drugs  are  among  the  other  industries. 

Railroads  reach  all  the  principal  cities  ^nd  the  com- 
mercial and  mining  centers.  Connections  are  made  at 
several  points  with  the  United  States  lines,  so  that  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  now  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of 
this  country.  The  capital  city  is  the  center  of  the  wholesale 
trade,  much  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants 
and  bankers.  Nearly  all  the  industries  of  the  country 
are  represented  in  its  numerous  shops  and  factories. 

Articles  in  greatest  demand  in  Mexico  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Farm  tractors  and  agricultural  implements,  deli- 
cacies, such  as  canned  salmon,  sardines,  tuna  fish,  olives, 
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all  kinds  of  fancy  goods,  shoes,  hats,  and  clothing  (Amer- 
ican fashions  arc  preferred  to  European  ones),  iron  and 
steel  products  used  in  railroad  and  repair  work. 

The  principal  exports  from  Mexico  arc  silver,  gold, 
quicksilver  (mercury),  antimony,  tin,  manganese,  bismuth, 
copper,  sulphur,  precious  stones,  petroleum,  woods  (ebony, 
black  walnut,  poplar,  oak,  redwood,  'steelwood,  etc.),  beans, 
vanilla,  coffee,  cocoa,  garbanzo,  broom  corn,  sizal,  hene- 
quen,  spices,  rice,  castor  beans,  hides,  wool,  fats,  oils. 


Many  kinds  of  precious  stones  are  found  in  different 
states  and  may  be  had  in  commercial  quantities  at  extreme- 
ly low  prices.  Opals  of  excellent  quality  may  be  obtained 
from  Queretaro;  garnets  in  Chihuahua  and  Sonora;  sap- 
phires and  topazes  in  Guanajuato;  obsidian  in  Michoacan, 
Jalisco  and  Queretaro;  rubies  in  Guerrero,  and  the  finest 
pearls  in  the  world  in  Lower  California.  The  quantity  of 
pearls  exported  annually  from  this  last  mentioned  state  is 
valued  at  $1,000,000  gold.  These  pearl  grounds  were  in 
Diaz'  time  monopolized  by  an  English  and  Spanish  syndi- 
cate, but  the  grounds  are  now  open  to  everybody. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE  RECORD 
Imports  from  Four  Leading  Coimtries 


Count  ries 

Total  from  all  Countries 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

United  States 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1913 

1916 

1917 

Mexico 

$97,886,169 
10.062.328 
6.173.545 
5.132,678 
5,770,006 
8,778.497 
11.397.000 

143.758.736 
9,272,278 
8,100,125 

♦$83,500,000 
8.339,294 
5,823,619 
4.452,109 
4.777.597 
6.731.273 
9.197,454 
248,278,279 
11.664.430 
10,312,000 

$12,950,047 

1.650,387 

1.603.846 

712,750 

1,150,611 

1,303,187 

2,465,431 

16,071,787 

730,191 

*593,319 

♦$9,000,000 

1.320,994 

1.338.700 

*100,OOC 

610.522 

790,851 

1.267,149 

19,230,658 

481.305 

719,959 

$9,168,978 
402,025 
418,111 
148.280 
400.776 
391.681 
336,816 
9.202.720 
274.318 
♦817,335 

♦$5,500,000 
186.893 
316,136 
♦50.000 
202.205 
180.228 
143,393 
5,930.905 
152,358 
467.336 

$12,610,385 

2.043.329 

713,855 

558,327 

619,213 

1,355.417 

1.078.167 

9.473,543 

1.677.833 

•535,544 

$48,643,778 
5,053,060 
2,491.146 
3.457.074 
3.244.008 
4,515,871 
6.378.702 
75.967,525 
5,769,061 
♦5,908.956 

♦$60,000,000 
6,535,407 
3.586,508 
♦4,000.000 
3,855,900 
4,677,407 
6.674,990 
185,337,194 
10.162,698 
8.775,064 

$111,111,541 

6.771.573 

4,306,247 

5,137,606 

4,731,288 

3,119.211 

28.140.541 

196.350.315 

16.348.180 

7.481.391 

Gu&teiuala 

Salvador 

Hondiira'4          .      ... 

Nicaragua 

Costa  Rica      ...    . 

Panama 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic . 
Haiti 

Central- American 
Republics     .   ... 

306,331.362 
100 

393.076.055 
100 

39,231,556 
12.81 

34,860.138 

8-87 

21.561,040 
7.04 

13,129.454 
3.34 

30.665,613 
10.01 

161,429,181 
52.70 

293,605,168 
74.70 

383,497,893 

Per  Cent,  of  Imports . 

Argentina. 

408.711.966 

21.357.505 

326.428,509 

120.274.001 

28.535.800 

8,836,689 

7.876,397 

29.591,451 

.SO.666,000 

18.030,103 

210.887.042 
12,128,304 

195.998,099 
81.220,102 
28.922.529 
9.330.173 
4,558.684 
42,200.010 
35.155.112 
20,634.418 

126.959.989 

4.329,659 

79,881,008 

36,109,211 

5.837.400 

2.617,926 

2,254,312 

7.769.225 

*5, 500 .000 

4.296,295 

59.446,439 

♦3,500,000 

39.951,662 

20,049,544 

♦7,000,000 

2,388.795 

1.711.303 

7.272.042 

7,046,889 

4,630.547 

36.933,537 

802.664 

31.939.752 

6.623.264 

4,408.600 

434.740 

520,985 

1,363,191 

♦5,400.000 

1,093,656 

14,549.089 

♦500.000 

10.173.293 

3,462.373 

♦1.000.000 

389.242 

71.018 

953.847 

1,752,683 

993,004 

69.172.279 
7,835.632 

57,043.754 

29.578.138 
4.012.100 
1,563,129 
2.176.606 
5.132.039 

♦9.800,000 
2,586,986 

60.171,867 
1,577.200 

51.289,682 

20.089.158 

7.629,500 

2,817,754 

473.678 

8.530.525 

♦8,000,000 
6.944,136 

61,626,397 
♦3,200,000 
76,907,901 
34.458,956 
♦16,000.000 

5,354.270 

561.229 

24,866,592 

8.810,669 
12,958,727 

107,641.905 
♦3,474,033 
66,207.970 
57,483,996 
12,563,551 
5.475,245 
452,116 
22,070,096 
18,401,941 
10.785.281 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

South- American 

Republics. 

Per  Cent,  of  Imports . 

1,020.308,421 
100 

641,034,473 
100 

285.555.025 
27.98 

152,997,221 
23.86 

89.520.389 
8.77 

33.844,549 
5.28 

188.900.663 
18.51 

167,523,500 
16.42 

244,744,741 
38.18 

304.556,134 

Total  of  the  20 

Republics 

Percent,  of  Imports. 

1,326,639.783 
100 

1,034.110.528 
100 

324,786.581 
24.48 

187,857.359 
18.17 

111.081.429 
8.37 

46,974,003 
4.5^ 

219,566.276 
16.55 

328,952.681 
24.79 

538,349.909 
52.06 

688,054,027 

♦Estimate. 


Exports  for  Five  Years 


Countries 

Total  to  all  Countries 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

United  States 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1916 

1913 

1913 

1916 

1917 

Mexico  . 

150.202.806 

14.449,926 

9.928,724 

3.300,254 

7.712.047 

10.432.553 

5.383.027 

164.823,059 

10.469.947 

11.315.559 

♦170,500,000 

10.637,886 

11,604,751 

4,190,565 

5,284,863 

11,121,172 

5,506.725 

356,571.350 

21,527,873 

♦13.000,000 

15.573.522 

1.600,029 

705,607 

13,467 

998,564 

4,364.436 

65.024 

18,427.163 

241.810 

♦800.000 

♦32.000.000 

86,087 

67,253 

♦20,000 

37,955 

3,668.408 

55,687 

52.776.331 

105,017 

♦1,300.000 

3.575,509 
21.268 

2,030,346 
♦1.500 

1,763,187 
96.665 
15,776 

1,684.548 

887,907 

♦5,000.000 

♦3.500,000 

836 

2.779,179 

♦6.000 

925.744 

93.418 

5,000 

13,030,856 

287,799 

♦4,500.000 

8,219,009 

7,653,557 

1.699.694 

176.112 

1.887,698 

509.804 

216.930 

4.707,548 

2,068.384 

♦4,200.000 

116,017,854 
3,923,354 
2.823,851 
2.869,188 
2.722.385 
5,297,146 
4.801,608 

131.783,619 

5.600.768 

♦1.000.000 

♦110,000.000 

8,668,573 

4,102.410 

♦3.750,000 

3,730,952 

6,830,977 

5.360,788 

250,090.418 

17,412,088 

♦4.000,000 

130.434,722 

Guatemala 

10,470.225 

Salvador 

5,525,073 

Honduras 

4,957.510 

Nicaragua 

3,813,248 

Costa  Rica 

6,347,606 

Panama 

7,484.494 

Cuba  

248.598,199 

Dominican  Republic . 
Haiti 

12,645.636 
3,542.167 

Cent  ral- American 
Republics. ......  . . 

388,017,904 
100 

609.945.185 
100 

42.789,622 
11.02 

90,116.738 
14.77 

15.076,706 
3.88 

25,128,832 
4.12 

31,338,745 
8.07 

276.839,773 
71.34 

413,946,206 

67.87 

433,818.880 

Per  Cent,  of  Exports. 

Argentina 

468.999,410 

36,551,390 

315,164.687 

144,653.312 

34.315.800 

15.789.367 

5.462,001 

44.409,610 

65,142,000 

29.483.789 

527.045.463 

39,579.072 

267.081.015 

187.458.432 

31,654,277 

17,569.691 

8,190,371 

80,389,561 

71.074,274 

22,707,000 

116,756,777 

29.548.088 

41,701.815 

55,548.341 

5,566,000 

1,620.092 

158 

16,539,110 

♦12,500,000 

2.207,738 

154,962.642 

♦24.500,000 

31,120.254 

48.572.571 

♦3.000.000 

3,550.071 

77.624 

14,394,551 

13,827.770 

1,386,279 

36.586.981 

1.783.017 
38.685.561 

8,847.885 
797.900 

5,382,352 
33,068 

1,566,495 
♦1,300.000 

9,988.044 

62.795,496 

♦800,000 

43,142,094 

14.110,816 

♦280,000 

2,171,949 

126,022 

480,408 

12.677.241 

4.458.288 

56,178.368 

3,109,758 

44,392.410 

30,772.743 

3.216.200 

2,627.353 

1.198,685 

2.966.884 

♦12.000,000 

5,563,768 

22,207.965 

218.195 

102,562.923 

30,413,386 

18,861.800 

3,833,728 

14741  ^639 
2.972.222 
8.475.531 

110,063.640 

♦10,500,000 

125,395,019 

92.033,567 

♦26,000,000 

8,552.482 

227,287 

50,565,066 

16,493,601 

11.795.771 

178,245,833 

Bolivia 

51.948 

Brazil 

145,274,931 

Chile 

142,597,929 

Colombia 

27.581,217 

Ecuador 

10.507.223 

Paraguay 

97,029 

43,471,316 

Uruguay 

33,175,381 

Venezuela. 

15,722,275 

South- American 

Republics 

Per  Cent,  of  ExporU . 

1,159.971.366 
100 

1,252,749.156 
100 

281.988.119 
24.31 

295,391,762 
23.58 

104.971,303 
9.05 

141,042.314 
11.26 

162.026.169 
13.95 

204.287.389 
17.61 

451,626.433 
36.06 

596.725.082 

Total  of  the  20 

Republics 

Per  Cent,  of  Exports . 

1.547,989.270 
100 

1,862,691.341 
100 

324.777,741 
20.98 

385.508.500 
20.70 

120,048.009 
7.75 

166,171.146 
8.92 

193.364.914 
12.49 

481.127,162 
31.09 

865.572,639 
46.48 

1,030.543.960 

'Estimate. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

Filing  Shippers'  Export  Declarations  and  Licenses 

.  The  appended  joint  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
War  Trade  Board  effective  February  1,  1918,  prescrib- 
ing the  procedure  for  filing  shipper's  export  declara- 
tions and  export  licenses  with  collectors  of  customs, 
are  published  for  the  information  of  shippers  and  ex- 
porters. 

(T.  D.  37470.) 
Procedure  for  filing  shipper's  export  declarations  and 
export  licenses  with  collectors  of  customs  prescribed 
jointly  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  War  Trade  Board. 

Washington,   D.   C, 
December    31,    1917. 
To  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned: 

(1)  Shipper's  export  declarations. — During  the  period 
of  the  war  and  until  further  notice  a  new  single  sheet 
form  of  shipper's  export  declaration,  customs  Cat.  No. 
7525,  must  be  filed  with  the  collector  of  customs  at  the 
port  of  exportation  for  all  goods  exported  on  and 
after  February  1,  1918.  The  shipper  will  prepare  this 
declaration  in  quadruplicate  for  all  exports  to  foreign 
countries  and  in  duplicate  for  all  shipments  between 
the  United  States  and  its  non-rontignous  territory. 

For  exports  to  a  foreign  destination  the  shipper  will 
present  all  four  copies,  fully  filled  out  and  signed,  to 
the  collector  of  customs,  but  will  make  oath  upon  the 
original  copy  only.  The  oath  may  be  taken  before 
the  collector  of  customs,  notary  public,  or  other  per- 
son authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

The  War  Trade  Board  export  license  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  collector  with  the  declarations  covering 
the  shipment,  and  the  collector  will  compare  the 
license  with  the  four  copies  to  see  that  they  agree  in 
all  particulars.  If  all  documents  are  in  proper  form 
the  collector  will  retain  the  original  declaration  and 
one  copy  and  deliver  two  copies  to  the  shipper. 

(2)  The  shipper  will  deliver  one  copy  to  the  steam- 
ship company  and  send  the  other  copy  with  the  goods 
to  the  customs  inspector  on  the  dock,  without  which  mer- 
chandise will  not  be  received. 

The  inspector  of  customs  will  note  upon  his  copy 
the  facts  of  lading,  short  shipments,  etc.,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  representative  of  the  vessel,  to  be  attached 
to  the  manifest  of  the  vessel  when  presented  at  the 
customhouse  for  clearance. 

(3)  The  copy  delivered  by  the  shipper  to  the  steam- 
ship company  must  accompany  the  goods  to  their  for- 
eign destination,  to  be  delivered  to  the  American  con- 
sular officer  at  the  port  of  discharge  with  copies  of  the 
manifest,  and  the  master's  oath  and  agreement  made  at 
time  of  clearance.    (W.  T.  B.  bunker  Form  B-7.) 

If  the  consular  officer  has  cause  to  believe  that  there 
has  been  any  conduct  contrary  to  the  intent  and  pur- 
port of  such  manifest  and  affidavit  he  will  forward  the 
copies  thereof  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Washington, 
D.  C,  with  a  full  report,  stating  his  grounds  for  such 
belief,  otherwise  he  will  retain  said  copies  in  his  files. 

(4)  The  manifest  of  the  vessel  must  cover  all  goods 
on  board  and  show  for  each  shipment  the  custom- 
house number  of  the  export  declaration.  The  oath  and 
agreement  of  the  master  made  at  the  time  of  clearance 
must  be  attached  to  the  manifest.  (W.  T.  B.  bunker 
Form  B-7.) 

After  clearance  the  collector  of  customs  will  com- 
pare the  two  copies  of  the  export  declaration  on  file 
in  his  office  with  the  inspector  s  copy  attached  to  the 
manifest  and  note  upon  both  retained  copies  any 
short  shipments  or  other  variations.  The  original  copy 
of  the  export  declaration  with  the  shipper's  oath  and 
notations  of  short  shipment  will  be  transmitted  im- 
mediately by  the  collector  of  customs  to  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  Statistics,  at  New  York.  The  second  copy, 
with  like  notations,  will  be  forwarded  by  the  collector 
to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Washington  D.   C. 


(5)  Short  shipments.— When  the  balance  of  a  short 
shipment  noted  o.n  the  export  declaration  is  ready  to 
go  forward  the  shipper  will  prepare  a  new  declaration 
marked  "short  shipment  declaration,"  showing  the 
number  of  the  original  declaration,  which  will  take  the 
same  procedure  as  outlined  above. 

(6>  Shipments  in  bond.^The  affidavits  required  under 
the  espionage  and  trading  with  the  enemy  acts  are 
necessary  for  all  shipments  to  foreign  countries,  and 
the  new  form  of  export  declaration  with  said  affidavits 
thereon  must  be  furnished  in  the  manner  prescribed 
above  for  all  withdrawals  from  warehouse  for  exporta- 
tion and  other  shipments  under  bond,  except  in  transit. 

Export  declarations  will  not  be  required  on  foreign 
merchandise  shipped  in  transit  through  the  United 
States  from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  In  the 
case  of  these  "in  transit"  shipments  an  additional  co^y 
of  the  carrier's  manifest,  customs  Cat.  No.  7512,  will 
be  furnished  by  the  shipper,  with  the  export  license 
number  and  date  of  expiration,  if  coverea  by  license 
noted  thereon.  This  additional  copy  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  collector  at  the  port  of  exportation  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(7)  War  Trade  Board  export  license. — Only  one  copy 
of  the  export  license  will  be  issued  by  the  war  Trade 
Board,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  applicant  or  his 
nominee  and  which  must  be  presented  to  the  collector 
of  customs  with  the  export  declarations  covering  the 
shipment.  When  the  shipment  embraces  all  of  the 
goods  covered  by  the  license  it  will  be  retained  by 
the  collector  of  customs  and  forwarded  to  the  War 
Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  copy  of  the 
export  declaration.  In  the  case  of  short  shipments  the 
export  license  will  be  retained  by  the  collector  until 
the  balance  has  been  exported  or  until  the  license  has 
expired. 

(8)  Partial  shipments  on  export  licenses. — When  the 
shipper  intends  to  export  goods  covered  by  one  license  in 
several  partial  shipments  he  will  give  notice  of  such  intent 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  back  of  the  license.  The  ex- 
port declarations  for  the  first  partial  shipment  bein^  pre- 
sented to  the  collector  of  customs,  together  with  the  license, 
he  will  compare  them,  and  if  they  agree  countersign  the 
notice  of  intent.  The  license  will  be  returned  to  the  ship- 
per for  use  in  subsequent  shipments,  in  each  of  which  the 
same  procedure  will  be  followed.  When  the  final  ship- 
ment has  been  made  the  collector  will  retain  the  license  and 
forward  it,  attached  to  the  last  declaration  indorsed  by 
him  with  the  words  "Final  shipment,"  to  the  War  Trade 
Board  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  partial  shipments  the  same  license  may  be  used  at 
each  port  of  shipment.  When,  however,  shipments  are  in- 
tended to  be  made  simultaneously  at  different  ports  the  ship- 
per may  request  the  collector  of  customs  most  convenient  to 
him  to  issue  a  certificate  for  partial  shipment  to  be  used  at 
another  port.  The  collector  of  customs,  after  seeing  that 
the  amount  of  such  shipment  is  noted  upon  the  back  of 
the  license  presented  to  him  will  approve  the  application 
and  forward  it  to  the  collector  at  the  port  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  When  the  goods  have  been  exported  from  the 
latter  port,  the  collector  of  customs  will  indorse  the  fact  of 
shipment,  shortages,  etc,  if  any,  upon  the  back  of  the  cer- 
tificate and  return  it  to  the  collector  of  issue. 

(9)  Return  of  unused  licenses. — When  a  license  is 
not  used,  either  in  whole  or  part,  the  shipper  will  indorse 
upon  the  back  of  the  license  the  reason  fi)r  non-use  and 
will  return  it  to  the  War  Trade  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(10)  Repeal  of  previous  regulations — The  orovisions 
of  T.  D.  35969  and  other  regulations  issued  which  are  in- 
consistent with  the  foregoing  procedure  are  suspended  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  and  until  further  notice. 

W.  G.  McAdoo, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
William  C.  Redfield, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Vance  C.  McCormick, 
War  Trade  Board. 
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OREGON 

Ports:     Portland,  Astoria,  North  Bend,  Marshfield. 
Quarantine 

There  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  lemoved 
at  pleasure  a  health  officer  to  reside  at  the  port  of  Astoria 
*  ♦  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  board  and  take  charge  of 
every  ship  and  vessel  arriving  from  the  sea  which  shall 
have  on  board  any  persons  or  goods  infected  with  small- 
pox, cholera,  leprosy,  or  other  contagious  diseases,  or 
which  shall  have  had  on  board  any  such  infection  during 
the  voyage,  or  which  shall  be  in  such  condition  by  reason 
of  the  bad  health  of  the  people  on  board,  or  the  filthiness 
of  the  ship,  or  the  decaying  state  of  the  cargo,  as  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state. 

Every  pilot  who  shall  bring  into  said  port  any  ship 
or  vessel  in  bad  sanitary  condition,  or  which  he  suspects 
may  be  capable  of  propagating  disease,  shall  anchor  such 
ship  or  vessel  below  Smith's  Point,  and  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  health  officer. 

When  the  health  officer  shall  board  a  ship  or  vessel  to 
investigate  her  sanitary  condition,  he  shall  raise  a  red 
flag  at  the  mainmast,  which  will  suspend  all  intercourse 
witii  the  shore,  except  by  permission  of  the  health  officer. 
He  shall  then  proceed  by  personal  inspection,  and  by  the 
examination  of  witnesses  sworn  by  him,  to  ascertain  if 
there  be  cause  for  her  detention,  and  if  not,  he  shall  give 
to  the  master  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  strike  his 
flag;  but  if  he  shall  find  on  board  the  ship  any  case  of 
contagious  disease,  or  that  the  ship's  people  or  cargo  are 
infected  with  such  disease,  or  if,  for  any  reason,  he  shall 
believe  that  she  is  likely  to  propagate  disease  if  allowed 
to  go  into  port,  he  shall  cause  the  ship  to  be  anchored  at 
a  safe  and  convenient  place,  to  be  designated  by  him,  and 
to  be  subjected  to  such  cleansing  and  renovation  and  her 
cargo  and  hold  to  such  ventilation  and  other  treatment, 
as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  their  purification;  and  he 
shall  cause  such  of  the  people  as  are  sick  or  infected  to 
be  subjected  to  such  sanitary  treatment  on  the  ship  or 
shore,  as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  their  speedy  re- 
covery; and  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  of  such 
treatment  shall  be  borne  by  the  persons  treated,  or  by  the 
ship,  if  they  shall  make  default;  and  when  he  shall  deem 
it  safe  to  do  so,  he  shall  give  to  the  master  a  certificate 
of  health,  and  strike  his  flag. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  health  officer,  during  all  the 
time  that  any  ship  may  be  under  his  flag,  to  give  all  his 
time  and  care  to  such  ship  and  her  people,  without  charge 
for  professional  or  other  service. 

There  shall  likewise  be  appointed  a  health  officer  to  re- 
side at  Coos  Bay,  and  one  to  reside  at  Gardiner,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Umpqua  river,  and  one  to  reside  at  Yaquina 
City,  near  the  mouth  of  Yaquina  Bay,  *  *  whose  duties 
and  liabilities  shall  be  the  same  as  are  prescribed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  health  officer  at  Astoria. 

Pilotage 

Columbia  River  Bar  and  Columbia  and  Willamette 
Rivers 

Any  person  who  pilots  any  vessel  upon  or  over  the  bar 
or  river  pilot  grounds,  not  being  then  a  licensed  pilot  there- 
for, nor  the  master  or  owner  thereof,  or  any  pilot  who 
shall  demand  or  receive  any  greater  compensation  for 
piloting  a  vessel  over  or  upon  either  of  said  grounds  than 
IS  allowed  by  law,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  bar  pilotage  ground  shall  be  deemed  to  extend  from 
the  uppermost  dock  or  wharf  at  the  port  of  Astoria  or 
Knappton  to  the  open  sea  at  least  10  miles  beyond  the 
uttermost  buoy;  and  the  river  pilotage  ground  shall  be 
deemed  to  extend  from  the  lowermost  dock  or  wharf  at 
the  port  of  Astoria  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Co- 
lumbia and  Willamette  rivers  and  their  tributaries;  and 
the  branches  or  warrants  issued  by  the  board  of  pilot 
commissioners  hereinafter  provided  for  to  pilots  appointed 
by  them  shall  define  the  ground  covered  by  the  pilot's 
authority,  and  the  fees  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

A  pilot  on  boarding  a  vessel,  if  required  by  the  master 
thereof,  must  exhibit  his  license  before  he  is  authorized 
to  act  as  a  pilot  thereon. 


A  pilot  licensed  under  this  art  is  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  any  seagoing  vessel  over  100  tons  of  burden, 
not  then  in  charge  of  such  a  pilot,  anywhere  upon  the 
pilot  ground  for  which  he  is  licensed,  and  to  navigate  her 
upon  and  over  the  same,  and  demand  and  receive  therefor 
the  compensation  allowed  by  law. 

In  the  following  cases  a  vessel  is  exempt  from  com- 
pulsory pilotage,  and  is  not  required  to  pay  a  pilot  unless 
one  is  actually  employed: 

1.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  whaling  or  fishing  trade. 

2.  A  vessel  licensed  and  engaged  exclusively  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  between  any  port  in  Oregon  and  any  port  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  compensation  allowed  for  piloting  a  vessel  upon  or 
over  the  bar  pilot  grounds  shall  be  as  follows:  For 
piloting  an  inward  or  outward  bound  vessel  to  or  from 
Astoria,  over  the  bar,  or  from  within  the  bar  to  the  open 
sea,  all  vessels  shall  pay  $5  per  foot  draft,  and  2  cents 
per  ton  for  each  and  every  ton  registered  measurement 
from  within  the  bar. 

The  compensation  allowed  for  piloting  a  vessel  upon  tlie 
river  pilot  ground  between  Astoria  and  Portland,  whether 
ascending  or  descending,  shall  be  $2  per  foot  draft  and 
2  cents  per  ton  registered  measurement;  and  the  board 
is  authorized  to  prescribe  a  proportionate  compensation 
for  pilot  services  between  other  points  on  said  ground; 
and  for  moving  a  vessel  in  port  from  one  dock  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  part  of  a  dock  to  another  part  of  the 
same  dock,  the  charge  shall  be  a  sum  not  exceeding  $7.50, 
and  the  pilot  on  being  thereimto  requested  by  the  master 
or  person  in  charge  of  a  ship  shall  promptly  do  such  work 
for  such  compensation.  Provided,  however,  that  it  shall 
be  optional  with  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of  any 
such  vessel  whether  he  accepts  or  demands  the  service  of 
any  such  pilot:  and  if  the  master  or  person  in  charge  of 
any  vessel  declines  to  accept  the  services  of  a  pilot  upon 
the  river  pilot  ground  aforesaid,  the  vessel  shall  not  be 
liable  for  pilotage. 

The  pilot  who  first  speaks  a  vessel  not  exempt  from 
compulsory  pilotage,  as  provided  in  section  4015,  or  duly 
offers  his  services  thereto  as  pilot,  on  or  without  the  bar 
pilot  grounds,  is  entitled  to  pilot  such  vessel  over  the 
same ;  but  the  master  may  decline  to  accept,  and  may  navi- 
gate his  vessel  over  said  pilot  grounds  without  a  pilot, 
but,  nevertheless,  he  shall,  if  inward  bound,  pay  to  such 
pilot  the  full  amount  of  pilotage  to  which  such  pilot  would 
have  been  entitled  if  his  offer  had  been  accepted  and  his 
services  performed  accordingly;  and  if  outward  bound, 
one-half  such  amount. 

When  a  vessel  outward  bound  takes  a  pilot,  and  is  there- 
after prevented  from  going  to  sea  on  account  of  stress 
of  weather,  and  the  pilot  remains  therein  at  the  request 
of  the  master,  such  pilot  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation 
therefor  at  the  rate  of  $5  per  day,  which  additional  com- 
pensation and  per  diem  shall  be  considered  and  recovered 
as  pilotage. 

A  pilot  on  the  bar  grounds  must  speak  inward  bound 
vessels  in  the  order  of  their  coming  to  the  bar,  and  take 
the  first  vessel  spoken  that  desires  the  services  of  a  pilot; 
but  in  case  there  is  a  vessel  in  immediate  danger,  this  rule 
is  to  be  regarded  as  not  applicable,  and  such  vessel  must 
be  spoken  and  taken  without  regard  to  the  order  of  the 
coming,  at  least  until  she  is  out  of  the  danger. 

A  pilot  who  is  carried  to  sea  by  a  vessel  under  his  charge 
as  such  pilot,  without  justifiable  cause,  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation therefor  at  the  rate  of  $150  per  month  during 
his  necessary  absence  from  the  pilot  grounds,  for  which 
he  may  sue  the  master,  owner,  or  vessel  as  for  claims  for 
pilotage. 

In  addition  to  the  lien  of  the  pilot  upon  the  vessel  for 
any  sum  due  him  for  pilotage  or  offering  to  pilot  the  same, 
the  master,  owner,  and  consignee  or  agent  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  him  therefor. 

Umpqua  River 

Whenever  any  pilot  or  pilots  keep  and  maintain  a  boat 
of  not  less  than  50  tons  burden,  full  deck  and  seaworthy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua,  they  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  sole  pilotage  on  the  bar  of  all  such  vessels  as  they 
shall  board  outside  the  bar;  *  *  * 
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This  board  of  pilotage  commissioners  arc  authorized  to 
determine  all  fees  for  pilotage,  and  direct  all  arrangements 
that  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  commerce  of  the 
Umpqua  river. 

Any  master  of  a  vessel  who  may  choose  to  pilot  his  own 
vessel  from  outside  of  the  bar  mto  said  river  after  the 
establishment  of  the  service  required  by  section  4032  shall 
pay  to  the  regular  pilot,  who  shall  offer  his  services  out- 
side of  the  bar,  full  pilotage  for  entering  the  river,  and 
one-half  pilotage  on  leaving  the  harbor  without  a  pilot, 
providing  one  shall  offer  his  services. 
Harbor  Control 

If  any  person  not  acting  in  an  official  capacity  shall 
board  or  attempt  to  board  any  ship  or  other  vessel  on 
the  Willamette  or  Columbia  rivers,  not  engaged  in  the 
carrying  of  passengers,  for  hire,  without  the  consent  first 
obtained  of  the  captain,  master  or  other  officer  in  com- 
mand thereof  at  the  time,  such  person  on  conviction  there- 
of *  *  *,  shall  be  fined  *  *  ♦,  or  be  imprisoned  *  *  * 

If  any  person,  whether  he  be  an  officer  of  a  vessel  or 
not,  shall  discharge  the  ballast  of  any  vessel  into  the  navi- 
gable portions  or  channels  of  any  of  the  bays,  harbors,  or 
rivers  of  this  state,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  state, 
so  as  to  injuriously  affect  such  portions  or  channels  of 
such  bays,  harbors,  or  rivers,  or  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
thereof,  such  person  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  ♦  ♦  *. 

*  *  *  The  Port  of  Portland  shall  have  and  is  hereby 
granted  full  control  of  the  Willamette  river  ?n  the  harbor 
at  the  city  of  Portland,  and  of  the  Willamette  and  Colum- 
bia rivers  between  said  harbor  and  the  sea,  with  full 
power  *  *  *  to  make,  establish,  change,  modify  or  abolish 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  nagivation  ♦  *  ♦ 
of  the  said  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers  *  *  *  as  it 
may  deem  *  *  *  necessary,  ♦  ♦  *,  and  the  said  rules  and 
regulations  so  made  by  it,  to  enforce  by  such  fines,  pen- 
alties, and  punishments  as  it  *  *  *  may  deem  necessary; 
♦  ♦  * 


WASHINGTON 

Puget  Sound 

Ports:  Willapa  Harbor,  Grays  Harbor,  Olympia, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  Bellingham,  Anacortes,  Port 
Angeles,  Port  Townscnd. 

Steamer  Routes 

The  following  companies  have  steamers  running  from 
Seattle  and  Tacoma: 

To  Europe:  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Harrison  Direct  Line, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  (Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.) 
service  temporarily  discontinued,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Johnson 
Line,  Fred  Olsen  Line. 

To  the  Orient:  O.  S,  K.,  Nippon-Yusen-Kaisha,  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  China  Mutual  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  &  Ocean  S. 
S.  Co.,  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  Dollar  Line,  Garland 
Line  (from  Tacoma),  H.  F.  Ostrander,  Mitsui  &  Co., 
Thomdyke-Trenholme  Co. 

Canadian-Trans-Pacific,  James  Griffith  &  Sons,  Pacific 
Steamship  Co.,  Trans-Oceanic,  Overseas  Shipping  Co.,  A. 
M.  Gillespie  &  Co.,  Uchida  &  Co.,  Suzuki  &  Co.,  Norton 
Lilly  &  Co.,  Struthers  &  Dixon,  Mitsubishi  &  Co. 

To  the  West  Coast  of  South  America:  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co.,  J.  Henry  Smith,  Fawkner  &  Currie  Co.,  South 
American  Pacific  Lines. 

To  Siberia:  Frank  Waterhouse  &  Co..  H.  ?.  Ostrander 
&  Co.,  Mitsui  &  Co.,  Russian  Volunteer  Fleet,  Trans- 
Oceanic  Co.,  Over-Seas  Shipping  Co.,  Suzuki  &  Co. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Canadian -Australian 
Line. 

To  Honolulu:  Matson  Navigation  Co..  American 
Hawaiian  S.  S.  Co.,  Canadian-Australian  Line. 

United   States  Quarantine   Regulations 

Sec.  2973.  The  health  officer  shall  ♦  *  *  require  all 
vessels  having  on  board  any  person  or  persons  infected 
with  smallpox,  plague,  pestilential  or  malignant  fever, 
or  other  malignant,  infections  or  contagious  diseases,  or 
who  shall  have  been   so  infected   during  the  voyage,  or 


having  on  board  any  goods  reasonably  supposed  to  have 
any  infections  of  such  disease,  to  perform  quarantine  ♦  *  *. 
Sec.  2974.  *  ♦  *  that  the  fees  of  the  health  officer  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  board  of  health  provided  for  in  this  act, 
but  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $5  for  each  vessel 
boarded  or  examined  in  the  day  time,  and  $10  in  the  night 
time,  between  the  hours  of  10  p.  m.  and  5  a.  m.,  nor  the 
sum  of  $15  for  fumigating  a  vessel,  which  fee  *  ♦  *  shall 
be  a  lien  on  said  vessel  until  paid,  and  no  vessel  shall  re- 
ceive a  bill  of  health  or  clearance  until  such  fee  is  paid, 

*  ♦  * 

Sec.  2975.  Any  owner,  master,  supercargo,  officer,  sea- 
man, consignee,  or  any  other  person  who  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  obey  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  board  of 
health  in  regard  to  such  quarantine  on  the  purification 
and  cleansing  of  such  vessel  shall  be  punished  by  fine  *  *  *, 
or  by  imprisonment  *  *  *  or  both. 

Sec.  2976.  Any  person  sick  on  board  any  such  vessel 
may  be  sent  on  shore  by  said  health  officer,  at  some  place 
appointed  and  limited  for  the  purpose  and  shall  there  be 
maintained,  provided,  and  cleansed  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  health  officer,  at  the  expense  of  such  sick  or 
infected  person,  if  able,  otherwise  at  the  expense  of  the 
vessel  *  ♦  ♦. 

Sec.  2977,  H  any  person  shall  come  on  shore  from  any 
vessel,  infected  or  justly  suspected  of  being  so,  subject  to 
or  performing  quarantine,  or  shall  leave  the  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  sick  or  for  purification,  being  employed  or 
placed  there  by  the  health  officer,  without  permission  of 
said  officer,  he  or  she  shall  be  fined  *  *  ,  or  imprisoned 

*  *  *,  or  both. 

Sec.  2978.  If  any  person  shall,  without  permission  of 
the  health  officer,  ^o  on  board  any  vessel  ordered  for  or 
performing  quarantme,  or  go  within  the  limits  appointed  by 
the  health  officer  for  the  reception  of  infected  persons 
and  property  on  shore,  he  or  she  shall  be  considered  as 
infected,  and  shall  be  held  to  undergo  purification  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  and  penal- 
ties as  those  who  are  performing  quarantine,  and  shall 
remain  there  at  his  or  her  own  expense  until  discharged  by 
the  health  officer,  *  *  *. 

Sec.  2979.  A  red  flag,  at  least  six  feet  long  and  four 
feet  wide,  shall  be  hoisted  from  sunrise  to  sunset  at  the 
main  truck  of  any  and  all  vessels  ordered  for  and  perform- 
ing quarantine,  *  ♦  *. 

Sec.  2980.  If  any  master,  owner,  supercargo,  officer, 
seaman,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  or  an3r  other  person 
knowing  such  vessel  to  be  subject  to  quarantine,  shall  bring 
or  suffer  the  same  to  be  brought  to  or  near  the  wharf, 
store,  or  dwelling  house,  or  other  building  not  in  use  for 
the  purpose  of  the  health  officer  in  his  official  capacity  as 
such,  or  shall  make  any  false  declaration  as  to  the  port 
or  place  from  which  such  vessel  came,  or  in  regard  to  the 
conditioi\  and  health  of  any  person  on  board  any  such 
vessel,  or  shall  cause,  aid  or  permit  the  landing  of  any  per- 
son or  property,  of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever,  from 
such  vessel  without  the  permission  of  the  health  officer, 
he  shall  be  punished  *  *  *. 

Sec.  2982.  The  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  at  any 
port  in  any  county  in  the  State  of  Washington,  or  at  any 
port  in  the  waters  bordering  on  said  State,  having  on 
board  any  person  infected  with  plague,  smallpox,  or  other 
malignant  infectious,  or  pestilential  disease,  or  who  have 
been  so  infected  during  the  voyage,  or  having  on  board 
any  goods  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
any  infection  of  such  disease,  shall  forthwith  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  health  officer;  if  any  such  master  or  other 
person  having  charge  of  such  vessel  shall  neglect  to  give 
such  notice,  he  shall  be  fined  *  *  *,  or  may  be  imprisoned 
*  *  *,  or.  both. 

Sec.  3001.  If  any  master,  seaman,  or  passenger  of  any 
vessel  *  *  refuses  to  answer,  on  oath,  such  questions 
as  are  asked  him  relating  to  such  infection  or  disease,  by 
the  municipal  health  officer  of  the  town  or  city  to  which 
such  vessel  comes,  *  ♦  ♦  he  shall  forfeit  not  exceeding 
$200,  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months. 

Sec.  3002.  When  a  vessel  or  steamer  arrives  at  any  sea- 
port in  this  State,  having  on  board  any  person,  infected 
with  any  malignant  disease,  the  master,  commander,  or 
pilot  thereof  shall  anchor  it  at  some  convenient  place  below 
the  town  or  city  of  such  seaport,  at  a  distance  safe  for 
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the  inhabitants  thereof  and  the  persons  on  board  other 
vessels  or  steamers  in  the  port;  and  no  person  or  thing 
on  board  shall  be  brought  on  shore  until  the  municipal  or 
health  officers  give  them  written  permit  so  to  do. 

Sec.  3004.  The  municipal  health  officers  of  any  seaport 
town  or  city  may  cause  any  vessel  or  steamer  arriving 
there  to  perform  quarantine  at  such  place  and  under  such 
regulations  as  they  ma^  judge  expedient,  when  they  think 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  requires  it;  and  whoever  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  obey  such  orders  and  regulations  shall 
forfeit  not  exceeding  $B00,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
six  months. 

Sec.  3005.  When  such  officers  of  a  seaport  town  or 
city  think  it  necessary  to  order  all  vessels  or  steamers, 
arriving  there  from  any  particular  port  or  ports,  to  per- 
form quarantine,  they  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
pilots  of  their  port,  who  shall  make  it  known  to  the  master 
or  commander  of  all  vessels  or  steamers  which  they 
board  *  *  *. 

Sec.  3007.  The  municipal  or  health  officer  of  any  sea- 
port town  or  city  requiring  vessels  or  steamers  to  perform 
quarantine  shall  provide,  at  the  expense  of  such  town 
or  city,  a  suitable  number  of  red  flags,  at  least  three  yards 
in  length;  and  the  master  or  commander  of  every  vessel 
or  steamer  ordered  to  perform  quarantine  shall  cause  one 
of  them  to  be  continually  kept,  during  the  term  thereof, 
at  the  head  of  the  mainmast  of  his  vessel  or  steamer  and 
no  person  shall  go  on  board  such  vessel  or  steamer  during 
said  term  unless  by  permission  of  said  officers,  *  *  *. 

Sec.  3009.  All  the  expenses  incurred  on  accoimt  of  any 
person,  vessel  or  steamer  or  goods  under  quarantine  reg- 
ulations shall  be  paid  by  him  or  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
or  steamer,  or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Pilotage  on  Puget  Sound* 

Sec.  1.  That  no  person  shall  pilot  on  Puget  Sound 
waters  unless  he  shall  hold  a  pilot's  license  from  the 
United  States  government  for  Puget  Sound  waters,  and 
that  he  shall  not  pilot  a  vessel  of  any  greater  tonnage 
than  his  license  provides  and  must  have  had  at  least  one 
year's  experience  as  pilot  over  sea  or  coasting  vessels  of 
at  least  1,500  gross  tons. 

Sec.  2.  Each  vessel,  its  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture, 
and  the  master  and  the  owner  thereof,  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  the  compensation  of  any  pilot  employed 
for  such  vessel;  and  such  pilot  shall  have  a  lien  upon  such 
vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  for  such  com- 
pensation. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  compel 
any  vessel  to  employ  a  pilot ;  but  no  pilot  shall  be  employed 
by  any  such  vessel  for  the  waters  aforesaid  except  one 
licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  master 
of  any  vessel  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  who 
knowingly  employs  any  person  to  act  as  pilot  in  such 
waters  who  is  not  so  licensed  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  qot  less  than  $200  and  not  more  than  $500, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county 
wherein  he  is  so  convicted  until  said  fine,  and  the  costs 
of  prosecution,*  are  paid. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  has  not  been  licensed  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  or  whose  license  is  then  suspended  or 
has  been  revoked,  who  shall  offer  or  undertake  to  pilot,  or 
shall  pilot,  any  vessel  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  upon  any  of  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  its  bays,  har- 
bors or  inlets,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $200,  and  not  more  than  $500,  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  wherein  he  is  so  convicted 
until  said  fine,  and  the  costs  of  his  prosecution,  are  paid. 

Sec.  5.  That  vessels  regularly  in  the  coasting  trade 
between  ports  of  the  United  States  or  between  such  ports 
and  ports  in  Alaska,  whether  such  vessels  touch  at  a 
British  Columbia  port  or  not,  and  pilots  of  such  vessels 
while  engaged  thereon,  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 


CANADA 

Ports:  New  Westminster,  Vancouver,  Port  Mann, 
Victoria,  Prince  Rupert. 

Steamer  Routes 

The  following  lines  run  from  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
B.  C: 

To  Europe:    Alfred  Holt,  Harrison  Direct  Line. 

To  Australia  and  New  Zealand:  Union  Steamship 
Co.  of  New  Zealand. 

To  the  Orient:  Canadian  Pacific.  Dollar  Line,  Frank 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  K.,  O.  S.  K.,  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  West  Coast  of  South  America:  W.  R.  Grace  S: 
Co.,  Luckenbach  Line  (occasionally),  Smith  Line  (of  San 
Francisco). 

To  Siberia:   Dollar  Line,  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  total  Canadian  export  of  merchandise  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1918,  amounted  to  $1,363,749,580,  as 
against  $1,381,517,976  for  the  preceding  12  months  and 
$1,031,940,004  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1916.  Im- 
ports entered  for  consumption  for  the  1918  period  were 
placed  at  $897,128,499  compared  with  $1,004,290,884  for 
1917  and  $695,248,705  for  1916.. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1918,  were  valued  at  $738,040,527.  Canada's  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  for  the  same  period  were  valued 
at  $420,865,838. 

The  record  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
year  ending  in  September  was  $716,270,484,  while  the  1916 
and  1917  totals  were  $670,660,901  and  $792,993,670,  re- 
spectively. Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed  a 
decrease  from  $97,500,236  in   1917  to  $70,598,856  in   1918. 

While  the  utilization  of  British  shipping  for  the  trans- 
port of  troops  reacted  unfavorably  on  Canada's  exports  to 
Europe  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  a  marked 
increase  was  indicated  by  the  September  figures  due,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  the  great  exports  to  the  United  States. 

Trade  totals  with  Australia  form  the  basis  for  interest- 
ing study.  Imports  increased  from  $929,888  in  1917  to 
$2,767,072  in  1918,  while  exports  to  that  country  advanced 
from  $5,868,908  in  1917  to  $11,844,103  in  1918. 

The  Dominion  produced  758,261,700  bushels  of  cereals 
in  1918,  which  represents  an  increase  of  8.5%  as  compared 
with  698,394,700  bushels  in  1917,  648,797,700  bushels  in 
1916,  and  1,068,109,850  in  the  phenomenal  year  of  1915.  The 
following  official  figures  show  the  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal grains  since  1915: 

Wheat  Oats  Barley 

bus.  bus.  bus. 

1915  426,746,000       523,684,400       60,699,100 

1916  220,367,000        351,174.000       41,318,000 

1917  231,730,200       393,570,000       51,684,000 

1918  210,315,600       403,009,800       83.262,500 

Rye  Peas  Other 

bus.  bus.         Grains  bus. 

1915  2,394,100  3,478,850       51,107,400 

1916  2,896,400  3,172,400       29,869,900 

1917  4,239,800  2,786,000        33,899,000 

1918  10,375,500  4,384,700       46,913,600 

Lumber  Shows  Heavy  Increase 

Taken  as  a  whole,  British  Columbia's  lumber  exports 
showed  a  heavy  increase  in  1918  over  the  1917  record,  al- 
though the  figures  would  have  been  much  greater  had 
ships  been  available.  Over  53,000.0:)0  feet  of  lumber  was 
sent  out  during  the  year,  as  against  14,083,622  feet  in  1917. 
The  distribution  of  the  export  shipments  was  as  follows: 

South    America 4,231,402 

China    18,659,000 

Australia    6,035,934 

South    Africa 7,061,523 

Fiji    500,000 

Japan    500,000 

United    vStates    2.279,000 

United  Kingdom   : 14,022,817 

Vladivostok    113,383 

Total  53,403,059 
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Increase  in  Salmon  Pack 

The  British  Columbia  salmon  pack  for  1918  shows  an 
increase  of  30,642  cases  over  1917,  but  this  is  because 
the  cheaper  grades  of  fish  were  canned.  The  pack  of 
sockeye  fell  off  to  an  alarminjr  degree,  the  Fraser  River 
only  packing  32,041  cases,  as  compared  with  133,811  cases 
in  1917.  The  following  table  shows  the  packs  of  all  varieties 
for  1918  and  1917: 

1917  1918 

Fraser  River   377.988       206,003 

Skeena  River  292.219       374,216 

Rivers  Inlet 95.302       103,155 

Naas  River  119,495        143,908 

Vancouver  Island  377,884       364,033 

Outlying  districts   294,597        396,212 

Canned  Goods  Imports 

Importations  of  canned  products  during  the  past  thrpe 
years  show  a  gradual  increase  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures  of  imports  of  canned  fruits,  jams,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, and  canned  vegetables  for  the  years  ending  March 
31,  1916,  1917,  and  191S.  Most  of  these  goods  are  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

Articles—  1916  1917  1918 

Fruits $251,536     $611,225     $677,270 

Tellies,  jams,  and  preserves..  208,647       150,417        36,517 

Tomatoes  and  com 26,659      593,006      704,234 

Vegetables  and  beans 195,028      384,278      526,828 

Total    $681,870  $1,738,926  $1,944,849 

New  Weight  Standard 

The  inspection  and  sales  act  has  established  the  follow- 
ing weights,  by  the  bushel,  by  which  vegetables  must  be 
sold  in  Canada  when  sold  by  the  bushel : 

Pounds. 

Artichokes  56 

Beans    60 

Beets  50 

Bluegrass  seed  14 

Carrots  50 

Castor   beans 40 

Clover  seed    60 

Hemp  seed 44 

Onions    50 

Parsnips 47 

Potatoes  60 

Timothy  seed    48 

Turnips    50 

Any  bag  of  vegetables  sold  as  such  shall  contain  the 
number  of  Dominion  standard  pounds  required  by  the  law 
as   shown   herewith : 

Pounds. 

Artichokes 84 

Beets  75 

Carrots  75 

Onions    75 

Parsnips  65 

Potatoes  90 

Turnips    75 

Custom  Laws:  Automobiles 

Automobiles  may  be  brought  into  Canada,  free  of  duty, 
by  tourists  for  their  own  use  only,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  The  automobile  must  be  reported  on  form 
approved  in  duplicate  at  the  Custom  House  at  the  port  of 
importation.  (2)  Invoice  showing  selling  price  must  be 
produced  when  practicable.  (3)  Deposit  of  $25  must  be 
made,  and  a  bond  for  double  the  estimated  duties  in  ap- 
proved form  conditional  on  exportation  within  six  months 
from  date  of  bond.  The  deposit  will  be  returned  upon 
proof  of  exportation  within  six  months.  A  permit  can  be 
obtained  from  a  customs  office  for  touring  purposes  only, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  a  period  of  one  week,  without 
making  a  deposit.  If  automobile  is  not  exported  and  permit 
surrendered  to  the  ofticer  granting  it  within  one  week, 
the  automobile  is  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture,  and  the 
privileges  of  further  permits   to  the   same   person   with- 


drawn. Tourists  after  having  temporarily  crossed  the 
frontier  into  the  United  States,  may  re-enter  Canada  upon 
presenting  permit  to  customs  officer,  provided  the  officer 
is  satisfied  as  to  identity  of  automobile  and  its  outfit  Sim- 
ilar privileges  are  extended  to  tourists  'motorcycles  enter- 
ing Canada. 

Commercial  Travelers*  Samples 
Samples  such  as  are  carried  by  commercial  travelers, 
together  with  the  trunks  and  other  packages  containing 
them  (except  when  of  no  "commercial  value")  are  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  customs  duty,  but  not  to  SPECIAL 
duty  in  addition  thereto.  Imported  samples  (not  Canadian 
produce  or  manufacture)  are  subject  to  a  duty  at  each 
time  of  importation;  provided,  however,  that  the  trunks  in 
which  samples  are  contained  may  be  admitted  free  after 
payment  of  duty  on  first  importation,  if  identified  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  customs  officer. 

Note.— Silk  fabrics  used  as  commercial  samples  are  duti- 
able if  larger  than  6  inches  by  6  inches. 

Invoices 

Commercial  travelers  are  required  to  deliver  to  the  cus- 
toms officer  for  entry  purposes  an  invoice  or  statement  in 
detail,  showing  the  price  (wholesale)  of  each  sample  as 
sold  for  home  consumption ;  such  invoice  or  statement  shall 
be  attested  to  by  the  traveler,  and  the  quantities  of  such 
samples  shall  be  duly  checked  by  the  customs  officer  and 
proper  duty  paid  thereon  before  delivery. 

Invoices,  Contents  of 
Every  shipment  most  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice. 
Invoices  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  on  each  pack- 
age, a  sufficient  and  correct  description  of  the  goods,  the 
quantities  and  values  of  the  articles  in  each  package,  and 
"fair  market  value,"  also  selling  price  to  purchaser  in 
Canada  if  sold  .before  shipment,  the  amount  of  any  freight 
prepaid  on  such  goods  and  the  amount  of  any  freight  al- 
lowance made  by  the  exporter  to  the  purchaser  in  Canada. 

Invoice,  Firm  Bill  Heads,  Requirements 
Exporters  may  use  their  own  bill  heads  or  invoice  forms 
for  invoice  purposes,  provided  that  such  invoice  forms 
when  used  for  invoicing  goods  sold  prior  to  shipment  to 
Canada  shall  have  two  columns,  one  headed  with  the 
words  "Fair  market  value  as  sold  for  home  consumption," 
and  the  other  headed  "Selling  price  to  the  purchaser  in 
Canada."  With  regard  to  goods  shipped  on  consignment, 
the  invoice  forms  must  have  a  column  headed  "Fair  market 
value  as  sold  for  home  consumption."  In  both  forms  of 
invoices  marks  and  numbers  on  packages  must  be  shown, 
and  they  must  have  written,  printed  or  stamped  thereon 
(not  pasted^  the  necessary  certificates.  The  above  men- 
tioned headmgs  may  be  written,  printed  or  stamped. 

Invoices,  Goods  Sold,  Certificate 
Where  goods  are  sold  prior  to  their  importation  into 
Canada  a  certificate  signed  by  the  exporter  or  by  a  part- 
ner, official  or  employee  of  the  exporter,  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  certified  to,  must  be  written,  printed  or 
stamped  (not  pasted)  on  the  invoice. 

Invoices,  Values,  How  Stated 

The  values  to  be  stated  in  the  "home  consumption"  value 
column  -of  invoices  of  goods  sold  by  the  exporter  prior  to 
shipment  to  Canada,  are  the  rate  values  per  yard,  gallon, 
dozen,  or  as  the  case  may  be.  Such  values  may  be  shown 
by  stating  the  list  price  and  the  rate  of  discount,  without 
the  total  value.  The  price  and  value  of  goods  in  every 
such  case  are  to  be  stated  as  in  condition  packed  ready 
for  shipment  at  the  time  when  and  at  the  place  whence 
the  goods  have  been  exported  directly  to  Canada. 

Refund,  Goods  Not  Ordered 

Where  goods  entered  for  duty  and  passed  into  hands 
of  importer  are  found  not  to  be  goods  ordered,  Minister 
of  Customs  may  order  refund  of  duty  on  approved  forms, 
provided,  (a)  goods  are  identified  by  customs  officer  at 
port  of  entry;  (b)  application  for  refund  must  be  made 
to  Collector  of  Customs  at  port  of  entry  and  goods  entered 
for   exportation   under  customs   supervision   within   three 
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months  from  date  of  import  duty;  (c)  proof  of  exporta- 
tion of  goods  must  be  furnished  to  satisfaction  of  Minister 
of  Customs. 

Special  or  Dumping  Duty 

In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  Canada  of  a  class  or 
kind  made  in  Canada,  if  the  export  or  selling  price  to  an 
importer  in  Canada  be  less  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  same  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the 
usual  and  ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported 
to  Canada  at  the  time  of  its  exportation  to  Canada,  there 
shall  in  addition  to  the  duties  otherwise  established  be 
levied,  collected  and  oaid  on  such  article  on  its  importation 
into  Canada,  a  special  duty  (or  dumping  duty)  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  the  article  for 
export  and  the  fair  market  value  thereof  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  such  special  duty  shall  be  levied,  collected 
and  paid  on  such  articles,  although  it  is  not  otherwise 
dutiable.  But  such  special  duty  shall  not  in  any  case  ex- 
ceed 15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tourist  Outfits 
Tourists  may  bring  into  Canada  guns,  fishing  rods, 
canoes,  tents,  camp  equipment,  cooking  utensils,  musical 
instruments,  kodaks,  etc.,  free  of  duty  for  their  own  use; 
and  not  for  sale  or  hire,  provided  a  deposit  be  made  with 
the  Customs  Officer  at  port  of  entry,  equivalent  to  the  duty 
on  such  articles,  which  deposit  will  be  returned  on  proof 
of  exportation  within  six  months  from  time  of  entry. 
Articles  must  be  identified  at  the  Customs  port  where  re- 
ported inwards. 

Travelers*  Baggage,  Duty  On 

Merchandise  for  sale,  when  brought  into  Canada  as  bag- 
gage, is  subject  to  duty  and  to  entry  at  the  Customs  House, 
in  the  same  manner  as  goods  imported  by  freight  or  ex- 
press. Wearing  apparel,  articles  of  personal  adornment, 
toilet  articles  and  similar  personal  effects  of  persons  ar- 
riving in  Canada  may  be  passed  free,  without  entry  at 
Customs,  as  travelers*  baggage,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Customs  Tariff,  but  the  provision  shall  only  include  such 
articles  as  actually  accompany  and  are  in  the  use  of  and 
as  are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  wear  and  use  of 
such  persons  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  journey 
and  present  comfort  and  convenience,  and  shall  not  be 
held  to  apply  to  merchandise  or  articles  intended  for  other 
person  or  for  sale.  Up  to  40  cigars  and  100  cigarettes  in 
open  packages  found  in  baggage  of  traveler  now  resident 
in  Canada  may  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Fees  for  Ships 

For  and  in  respect  of  all  ships  entering  a  port  to  which 
this  part  applies,  and  at  which  a  harbor  master  is  ap- 
pointed, and  discharging  or  taking  in  cargo  ballast,  stores, 
wood  or  water,  there  shall  be  paid  as  fees: 

(a)  For  every  ship  of  50  tons  or  under,  50  cents; 

(b;  for  every  ship  over  50  tons  and  not  over  100  tons 
register,  $1 ; 

(c)  for  every  ship  over  100  tons  and  not  over  200  tons 
register,  $1.50; 

(d)  for  every  ship  over  200  tons  and  not  over  300  tons 
register,  $2; 

(e)  for  every  ship  over  300  tons  and  not  over  400  tons 
register,  $2.50; 

(f)  for  every  ship  over  400  tons  and  not  over  500  tons 
register,  $3; 

(g)  for  every  ship  over  500  tons  and  not  over  700  tons 
register,  $4; 

(h)  for  every  ship  over  700  tons  register,  $5. 

Such  fees  shall  not  be  payable  for  any  ship  more  than 
twice  in  each  calendar  year,  whatever  is  the  number  of 
ports  at  which  she  arrives  or  through  which  she  passes, 
or  the  number  of  times  of  her  arriving  or  passing;  and 
shall  be  payable  by  the  master  of  the  ship  to  the  harbor 
master  immediately  on  her  entering  or  arriving  at  the 
first  and  second  ports  where  there  is  a  harbor  master; 
and  the  Collector  or  principal  officer  of  Customs  thereat 
shall  not  grant  any  clearance,  transire  or  let-pass  to  any 
ship  on  which  they  are  payable,  until  the  master  thereof 
produces  to  him  a  certificate  of  the  payment  of  such  fees 
or  certificates  of  the  payment  of  fees  under  this  part,  once 
or  twice  within  the  then  current  year,  as  the  case  requires. 


ALASKA 

Ports:  Nome,  St.  Michael,  Unalaska,  Anchorage, 
Seward,  Valdez,  Cordova,  Skagway,  Juneau,  Ketchikan. 

Routes:  For  steamer  routes  to  Alaska  see  under  each 
Alaska  port  and  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports. 
For  particulars  regarding  the  individual  transportation 
companies  consult  general  index. 

(^v  Kenneth  C.  Kerr,  Editor  Railway  and  Marine  News, 
Seattle,  Wash.) 

A  most  important  factor  in  the  future  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  is  the  territory  of  Alaska.  This  vast  region,  rep- 
resenting an  area  of  nearly  600,000  square  miles  and  rich 
in  natural  resources  and  industrial  possibilities  has,  in  the 
past,  been  so  generally  misunderstood  that  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  treat  the  country  and  its  coast  line  in  detail 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  gather  a  definite  idea 
of  the  entire  region. 

Owing  to  the  immensity  of  the  country  and  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  its  northern  sections  reach  into  the  Arctic, 
the  general  impression  among  mariners  and  shippers,  who 
have  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  is  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  snowbound  region  abounding  in  ice- 
locked  rivers  and  harbors.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  Briefly  summed  up,  all  the  harbors  of  Alaska 
are  open  throughout  the  entire  year  with  the  exception  of 
Anchorage  and  those  in  the  Bering  Sea,  principally  Nome 
and  St.  Michael.  That  is  to  say,  every  port  in  Alaska 
from  Ketchikan  to  Dutch  Harbor  is  open  continuously,  and 
eight  separate  and  distinct  steamship  companies  operate 
to  various  ports,  winter  and  summer,  and  the  three  prin- 
cipal railroads  operate  all  winter. 

In  Bering  Sea  the  ice  pack  from  the  Arctic  and  Bering 
Strait  completely  closes  those  remote  sections  to  all  navi- 
gation. The  same  is  true  of  the  entire  stretch  of  the 
Yukon.  Navigation  to  Bering  Sea  and  on  the  Yukon 
river  is  only  open  from  June  1  to  November  1,  inclusive. 
But  all  the  ocean  ports  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Southern 
Alaska  and  Southeastern  Alaska  maintain  open  ports 
throughout  the  year  and  no  ice  at  any  time  forms  in  any  of 
the  harbors. 

The  United  States  has  in  operation  303  miles  of  its  pro- 
posed railroad  line  from  Seward  to  the  coal  fields  and  to 
the  Yukon  River.  It  is  the  intention  to  develop  the  mines 
in  the  Matanuska  field  and  deliver  coal  to  Seward,  where 
the  product  can  be  distributed  throughout  the  North  Pa- 
cific coast.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  any  point  suitable  in 
Alaska,  from  Seward  or  Cordova,  southwesterly  to  Dutch 
Harbor  from  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  could  be  utilized  to 
great  advantage  as  a  coaling  station  for  trans- Pacific  ships. 
All  the  steamships  pl3ring  between  ports  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada  and  Yokohama  use  the  Great  Circle  route, 
which  is  the  shortest  and  which  takes  the  ship  in  sight 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Dutch  Harbor  is  1,727  miles  from 
Seattle  the  importance  of  its  location  as  a  commercial 
coaling  station  can  at  once  be  understood.  Steamships  in 
either  direction  can  leave  port  with  half  their  present  coal 
supply,  thereby  increasing  cargo  space.  Dutch  Harbor 
being  directly  on  the  shortest  route  to  and  from  the 
Orient,  is  a  more  accessible  and  convenient  spot  for  an 
immense  coaling  plant  and  will  not  cause  any  delay  or  in- 
convenience. 

Individually  the  output  of  salmon  and  halibut  from 
Alaska  represents  figures  greater  than  the  total  of  any 
other  country  or  fishing  section  already  in  operation. 
Throughout  the  southern  coast  are  immense  fishing  and 
cold  storage  plants.  At  present  the  product  is  brought 
to  Seattle  for  transshipment,  but  under  the  new  order  of 
things  a  complete  establishment  for  the  handling  and 
shipping  of  canned  and  fresh  fish  will  be  established  at  some 
convenient  point  which  will  likewise  be  accessible  to  ships 
plying  between  Seattle  and  the  Orient. 

Any  amount  of  space  might  be  taken  up  in  describing  the 
wonderful  natural  resources  of  Alaska,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  detail.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  construction 
of  the  government  railroad  will  open  up  a  vast  area  of  the 
interior  susceptible  to  great  agricultural  development, 
and,  as  the  whole  country  is  heavily  mineralized  and  parts 
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ot  it  well  supplied  with  timber,  mining  and  saw  mills,  towns 
are  sure  to  spring  up  and  the  population  of  the  country 
will  be  visibly  increased  with  each  passing  year.  Already 
in  operation  in  the  territory  are  several  railroads,  most 
of  them  having  been  built  for  the  development  of  local 
sections  or  for  some  specific  industrial  purpose.  In  South- 
eastern Alaska,  often  referred  to  as  the  panhandle  section, 
the  mineral,  fishing  and  industrial  development  for  several 
years  past  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

For  each  year  the  value  of  th^  commerce  of  Alaska, 
representing  the  output  of  mineral,  fish,  timber,  furs  and 
miscellaneous  products,  combined  with  the  value  of  supplies 
and  machinery  sent  into  the  territory,  exceeds  a  total  of 
$110,000,000.  For  the  year  1918  the  total  reached  $127,- 
000,000,  a  decrease  under  the  1917  total,  due  to  the  war 
and  labor  conditions,  on  account  of  high  prices  prevailing. 
With  the  continued  development  by  various  companies  and 
by  the  government,  these  figures  should  show  a  steady 
increase  with  each  passing  year. 

No  country  in  the  world  presents  such  attractive  oppor- 
tunities for  the  sportsman  as  does  the  entire  territory  of 
Alaska.  The  game  ranges  from  the  polar  bear,  walrus, 
kodiak  bear,  moose  and  big  horn  down  to  small  goats  and 
sheep,  foxes  and  various  other  animals.  The  interior 
streams  produce  trout,  grayling  and  many  small  fish,  while 
the  sea  abounds  in  seal,  salmon,  halibut  and  various  other 
members  of  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  deep. 

Special  features  of  Alaska  travel  are  the  summer  steam- 
ship tours  which  can  be  made  at  any  time  between  June  15 
and  August  15.  There  is  an  average  of  a  sailing  every 
twenty-four  hours  from  Seattle  and  the  passenger  has  the 
choice  of  several  routes.  The  round  trip  rates,  including 
berth  and  meals,  range  from  $44  to  $225,  according  to 
route  selected.  These  tourist  trips  include  Inside  Passage, 
Seattle  to  Skagway,  including  1,000  miles  of  the  most 
remarkable  marine  and  mountain  scenery  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world;  across  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  into  Prince 
William  Sound;  up  the  Copper  River  Valley  and  out  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  north  to 
Bering  Sea.  Still  another  trip  is  from  Seattle  to  Skagway, 
thence  over  the  White  Pass  and  down  the  entire  length 
of  the  Yukon  River,  coming  out  at  St.  Michael  and  return- 
ing to  Seattle  by  Bering  Sea  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Alaska  is  well  served  by  transportation  companies.  Oper- 
ating from  Seattle  there  are  seven  regularly  organized  and 
operating  steamship  companies.  These  companies  had 
a  total  of  387  sailings  for  different  Alaska  ports  during 
the  calendar  year  1913.  Another  company  operates  on  the 
Southeastern  Alaska  run  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  with  a 
sailing  each  week.  As  before  stated,  steamships  to  all 
populous  ports  of  Southeastern  Alaska  are  maintained 
winter  and  summer  alike,  although  the  extra  tourist  travel 
calls  for  additional  ships  during  the  tourist  season. 

For  commercial  reference  Alaska  should  be  divided  into 
five  different  routes  as  follows : 

Southeastern  Alaska. — The  principal  ports  of  call  are 
Metlakahtla,  Ketchikan,  Petersburg,  Wrangell,  Treadwell, 
Douglas,  Juneau,  Thane,  Haines,  and  Skagway.  Public 
wharves  are  maintained  at  all  of  the  above  named  except 
Treadwell  and  Thane,  which  are  privately  owned  wharves 
for  mine  companies.  In  addition  to  the  public  wharves  at 
Douglas  and  Juneau  there  are  private  wharves  located  at 
these  important  points.  Juneau  is  the  capital  and  the  es- 
timated population,  1916,  is  7,000.  Wharfage  charges  vary 
from  $1  to  $2.     Ports  open  all  the  year  round. 

Southwestern  Alaska. — The  principal  ports  of  call  are 
Cordova,  Valdez,  Ellamar,  Latouche  and  Seward,  all  of 
which  have  public  wharves  except  Ellamar,  where  freight 
has  to  be  lightered.     Ports  open  all  the  year  round. 

Alaska  Peninsular  Route. — This  route  includes  the 
territory  from  Cook  Inlet  southwesterly,  taking  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  such  points  -as  Anchorage,  Illimna, 
Kodiak,  Afognak,  Chignik,  Uyak,  Seldovia,  Karluk,  Dutch 
Harbor  Unalaska,  etc.  In  all  cases  freight  has  to  be 
lightered  except  at  important  points  like  Kodiak,  Chignik, 
and  Uyak.  Service  irregular.  Write  to  Alaska  S.  S.  Co., 
or  Pacific  S.  S.  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash 

Bering  Sea  Route. — This  territory  embraces  the 
region  lying  north  of  the  Alaska   Peninsula,   Bristol   Bay, 


Koskokwim  Bay,  Nome,  St.  Michael,  Kotzebue  Sound,  etc 
All  freight  has  to  be  lightered  and  ports  are  closed  from 
November  1  to  June  1. 

Yukon  River. — This  route  is  served  by  steamships  to 
St  Michael,  thence  by  river  boats  or  steamship,  Seattle 
to  Skagway,  and  thence  by  railroad  and  river  boats.  It 
takes  in  the  entire  stretch  of  the  Yukon,  a  total  distance 
of  2,164  miles.  Among  the  principal  places  are  Dawson  in 
Yukon  Territory,  and  the  following  in  Alaska:  Fairbanks. 
Tanana,  Kokrines,  Koyukuk,  Nulato,  Anvik,  Holy  Cros* 
and  various  trading  posts  and  mining  camps.  Closed  to 
navigation  November  1  to  June  1,  but  Tanana  and  Fair- 
banks can  be  reached  by  a  winter  stage  trail  operated  in 
connection  with  steamship  and  railroads,  thereby  gi\Tng 
that  interior  section  all-winter  mails. 


CONTENT  OF  WINE  GALLON 

U.   S.  standard  wine  gallon,  231  cubic  inches. 
One  Imperial  gallon  equals  1.20032  U.  S.  gallons. 
1  gill,  4  ounces ;  4  gills,  1  pint ;  2  pints,  1  quart ;  4  quarts 
1  gallon,  or  128  fluid  ounces. 


A  Business  Is  More  Efficient 
With  a  Motor  Lorry 

Any  sort  of  delivery  can  be  done  more 
cheaply  and  certainly  with  a  motor  lorry 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  Federal 
Motor  Lorry  is  dependable  with  any 
kind  of  road  or  load.  It  is  built  on  the 
highest  standards  of  perfectipn  and  will 
last  a  lifetime — with  reasonable  care. 


LLJJ 


1  ton,  $1900;    l^^  ton,  $2300;    2  toD,  $2600;    3H  ton. 
$3350;  5  ton.  $4400.    F.O.B.  Detroit. 

Write  for  our  free  magazine  "Traffic  News.*'    Also  for 
full  prices  and  discounts. 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company 

Foreign  Dept.,  18  Brcmdway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Factory:  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 
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North  Pacific  Coast  Timber  Supply 

By  Thorpe  Babcock,  Formerly  Secretary  West  Coast  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Assn. 


The  North  Pacific  Coast  is  blessed  with  the  largest 
and  finest  timber  growth  in  the  world.  In  1918  the 
lumber  cut  of  this  region  totaled,  in  round  numbers, 
6,000.000,000  feet.  This  lumber  supplied  all  local  de- 
mands and  large  quantities  were  exported.  Export 
mills  are  practically  all  on  tidewater,  which  results  in 
economy  in  the  handling  of  cargoes.  The  climate 
varies  but  little  the  year  round  so  that  cargoes  may 
be  shipped  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  logging 
operations  are  generally  in  close  proximity  to  the  mills 
and  the  transportation  of  logs  is  almost  entirely  by 
water — another  fact  resulting  in  economy  of  mill  opera- 
tion. 

Very  few  mills  export  direct.  According  to  the 
usual  practice  the  foreign  buyer  makes  his  purchase 
through  exporters.  Some  of  these  exporters  operate 
their  own  vessels  but  most  of  them  charter  vessels  as 
required.  The  exporter  places  the  order  with  the  mill 
operator,  who  is  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the 
material  loaded.  All  shipments  are  carefully  inspected 
by  thoroughly  experienced  inspectors  and  due  to  the 
jareneral  conditions  and  facilities,  shipments  may  be  cut, 
inspected  and  loaded  without  delay.  After  the  vessel 
is  loaded  the  bills  of  lading  for  the  cargo  are  signed 
by  the  captain  of  the  vessel.  A  draft  is  drawn  for  the 
value  of  the  cargo  and  the  bill  of  lading  attached 
and  these  documents  deposited  in  a  local  bank  for  col- 
lection. Payment  in  full  is  usually  received  by  the 
mill  operator  from  the  exporter  immediately  upon  de- 
parture of  the  vessel.  The  exporter  usually  sells  to 
the  purchaser  on  30,  60  or  90  days. 

Inspection 

Inspection  referred  to  in  the  above  is  carried  on  by 
Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau,  which  is  a  bureau 
organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acting  as  an  impar- 
tial medium  between  buyer  and  seller  for  standardiza- 
tion of  grades  and  sizes,  and  to  insure  the  buyer  secur- 
ing the  grades  ordered.  The  services  of  this  bureau 
have  become  so  universally  recognized  that  it  has  be- 
come a  custom  in  shipments  destined  to  foreign  coun- 
tries by  water  to  make  the  certificate  of  inspection  as 
much  a  part  of  the  papers  as  the  cargo  manifest.  In 
fact,  American  banks  generally  require  this  certifi- 
cate. Its  contents  are  certified  to  before  a  notary  by 
the  inspector,  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  the  bureau. 

The  principal  species  found  in  this  region  are  Douglas 
fir,  red  cedar,  western  hemlock  and  spruce. 

Douglas  fir  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  these 
species.  The  following  quotations  from  United  States 
Forest  Service  Bulletin  No.  88  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  value  of  this  wood: 

Douglas  Fir 

**  Douglas  fir.  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  of  American  woods.  Though  in  point  of  pro- 
duction it  ranks  second  to  Southern  yellow  pine,  its 
rapid  growth  in  the  Pacific  Coast  forests,  its  com- 
paratively wide  distribution  and  the  great  varietv  t  f 
uses  to  which  its  wood  can  be  put,  place  it  first.  Esti- 
mates of  the  available  supply  range  from  300,000,000,- 
000  to  350,000,000,000  feet  board  measure.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  in  the  building  trades;  by  the  rail- 
roads in  the  forms  of  ties,  piling,  car  and  bridge 
material;  and  by  many  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country.  As  a  structural  timber  it  is  not  sur- 
passed and  probably  it  is  most  widely  used  and  known 
in  this  capacity. 

"Douglas  fir  is  manufactured  into  almost  every  form 
known  to  the  sawmill  operator.  A  list  of  forms  and 
uses  would   represent  many  industries  and  would   in- 


clude piling  and  poles,  mine,  timbers,  railway  ties, 
bridge  and  trestle  timbers,  timbers  for  car  construc- 
tion, practically  all  kinds  of  lumber  for  houses,  material 
for  the  furniture  maker,  boat  builder,  special  products 
for  cooperage,  tanks,  paving  blocks,  boxes  and  pulp 
wood,  fuel  and  a  long  line  of  miscellaneous  commodi- 
ties. 

"Piling  is  extensively  employed  in  harbor  improve- 
ment work  and  in  preparing  foundations  in  soft  ground 
for  bridges,  trestles,  and  other  heavy  structures.  The 
long,  straight,  slightly  tapering  trunk  of  Douglas  fir 
fits  it  for  this  use,  and  it  is  strong,  resilient  and  fairly 
durable.  It  has  no  important  competitor  as  a  pile  tim- 
ber in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  marine  and  railroad  work 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  wood  is  sufficiently  hard 
to  penetrate  readily  most  soils,  and  it  acts  well  under 
the  hammer.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  band  the 
tops  of  piles  to  prevent  brooming  and  splitting,  but 
bands  are  used  only  where  hard  sub-soils  must  be 
penetrated. 

"Ties  of  Douglas  fir  are  both  sawed  and  hewed, 
though  three-fourths  are  sawed.  Those  which  are 
sawed  are  made  both  from  second  growth  and  from 
mature  trees.  About  two-thirds  of  the  ties  supplied 
by  the  forests  of  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
are  of  Douglas  fir,  the  remaining  one-third  consisting 
chiefly  of  Western  yellow  pine,  lodgepole  pine,  red- 
wood and  Western  hemlock.  Practically  all  the  large 
sawmills  in  Washington  and  Oregon  cut  fir  ties  'to 
order  and  some  small  mills  cut  little  or  nothing  else. 
It  is  customary  to  saw  ties  from  a  large  portion  of  low 
grade  material  obtained  in  the  usual  milling  operations. 
Douglas  fir  generally  yields  about  25  per  cent  of  high 
grade  lumber,  and  the  remaining  75  per  cent  must  be 
worked  into  lower  grade  lumber,  dimension  products, 
timbers  and  ties.  Though  the  season  in  which  the 
trees  are  cut  probably  influences  the  durability  of  the 
wood,  no  consideration  is  given  this  element  by  the 
tie  makers. 

"Pit  Props:  One  of  the  large  uses  of  Douglas  fir 
both  in  the  form  of  sawn  timbers  and  poles  is  for 
mining  props.  Owing  to  its  ready  availability  in  an> 
size  and  its  recognized  compression  strength,  the  wood 
is  extensively  used  in  mines  of  the  United  States. 
Dougals  fir  mining  props  can  be  obtained  from  Wash- 
ington or  Oregon  in  any  quantity  desired  and  with 
available  transportation  this  should  be  a  most  satis- 
factory  business   for  buyer  and   consumer. 

"Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers:  Probably  the  Pacific 
Coast  railroads  use  more  Douglas  fir  than  is  con- 
sumed by  anv  other  single  industry.  Bridge  and  tr?*stle 
timbers  of  the  wood  compare  very  favorably  in  their 
structural  merits  with  those  from  any  other  American 
species. 

"They  are  light  and  strong,  fairly  resilient  and  durable 
and  can  be  had  in  any  desired  size  or  specification. 
In  trestles,  fir  is  used  in  the  round  form  for  piling  and. 
in  dimension  sizes,  for  posts,  caps,  sills,  ties,  girts  and 
braces. 

"Car  material:  Douglas  fir  car  sills  are  used  in 
the  construction  and  repair  of  freight  and  passenger 
cars  throughout  the  United  States.  Their  strength, 
elasticity,  durability  and  the  ease  with  which  the  wood 
may  be  worked,  make  them  preferable  to  all  others. 
The  wood  is  much  employed  in  car  building  for  pur- 
poses other  than  sills.  In  fact,  it  is  used  for  nearly 
all  purposes,  except  for  draft-rigging  supports,  which 
are  of  oak  or  maple.  It  is  employed  for  siding,  fram- 
ing, flooring,  roofing  and  many  other  parts  of  passen- 
ger cars.    Though  the  interior  finish  of  cax^is  gener^' 
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ly  of  hardwood,  Douglas  fir  has  been  given  place  in 
some  dining  and  private  cars,  because  of  the  beauty 
of  its  grain. 

"House  Construction  Material:  For  house  construc- 
tion Douglas  fir  is  manufactured  into  all  forms  of 
dimension  stock,  and  is  used  particularly  for  general 
building  and  construction  purposes.  Its  strength  and 
comparative  lightness  fit  it  for  joists,  floor  beams,  raft- 
ers and  other  timbers  which  must  carry  loads.  Oc- 
casionally entire  buildings  are  constructed  of  it,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific  States  it  is  practically 
the  only  common  lumber  used.  The  largest  consump- 
tion is  in  Washington,  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Colorado. 

"Flooring:  The  comparative  hardness  of  the  wood 
fits  it  for  flooring,  and  it  meets  a  large  demand.  Doug- 
las fir  edge  grain  flooring  is  often  considered  superior 
to  that  made  from  any  other  American  soft  wood,  and 
it  is  used  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  exclusion  of 
nearly  all  others. 

"Finish:  In  the  Northwest,  where  the  merits  cf 
Douglas  fir  are  best  known,  the  wood  has  recently 
gained  an  important  place  for  finish.  Clear  lumber, 
sawed  flat  grain,  shows  pleasing  figures  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  spring  and  summer  wood  has  been 
considered  as  attractive  as  the  grain  of  quarter-sawed 
oak.  It  takes  stain  well,  and  by  staining  the  beauty 
of  the  grain  may  be  more  strongly  brought  out  and 
a  number  of  costly  woods  can  be  successfully  imitated. 
Fir  finish  has  been  widely  advertised,  and  the  de- 
mand for  It  in  the  Eastern  states,  the  Middle  states  and 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  is  rapidly  increasing.  Its 
chief  use  is  for  door  and  window  casing,  base  boards 
and  all  kinds  of  panel  work.  Practically  all  of  the 
finish  is  used  by  the  building  trades  and  the  largest 
use,  naturally,  is  near  the  points  of  production,  though 
it  is  in  great  demand  in  Southern  California  and 
Hawaii. 

"Paving  Blocks:  Paving  blocks  of  Douglas  fir.  when 
given  preservative  treatment,  are  rapidly  coming  into 
use  in  municipal  improvements.  The  wood's  hard- 
ness and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  blocks 
may  be  treated  with  creosote,  make  it  compare  fav- 
orably with  other  paving  woods.  The  blocks  wear 
slowly  under  heavy  traffic,  are  nearly  noiseless,  furnish 
fair  toe-hold  to  horses,  are  resilient  and  are  practi- 
cally impervious  to  water.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  thev  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  preserva- 
tive." 

Red  Cedar 

Washington  red  cedar  has  certain  individual  qualifica- 
tions which  particularly  fit  it  for  certain  purposes.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  straight  grained.  It  takes  stain  well. 
It  is  especially  suited  for  siding  or  any  outside  forms 
exposed  to  the  weather  since  it  has  remarkable  dura- 
bility and  holds  paint  well.  Red  cedar  is  used  for 
the  construction  of  rowboats,  canoes,  motorboats  and 
similar  small  vessels.  Having  a  low  shrinkage  factor 
it  readily  resists  alternate  changes  from  wet  to  <]ry. 
Red  cedar  is  cut  extensively  into  shingles  and  for  this 
use  it  undoubtedly  has  no  equal.  The  life  of  the  shingle 
is  measured  by  its  mechanical  wear  since  it  does  not 
decay.  Red  cedar  is  a  particularly  favored  wood  for 
use  in  lining  closets  and  making  clothes  chests.  The 
odor  of  the  wood  is  very  pleasant  but  is  objectionable 
to  moths  and  similar  insects. 

Western  Hemlock 

The  following  quotations  regarding  western  hemlock 
?.re  taken  from  United  States  Forest  Service  Bulletin 
No.  115.  From  this  information  it  is  possible  to  get 
a  fair  idea  regarding  the  properties  and  adaptability  of 
this   wood. 

"Structural  Uses:  The  demand  for  western  hemlock 
both  in  the  form  of  ordinary  lumber  and  for  special 
uses  will  no  doubt  increase  when  its  properties  are 
better  known.  At  present  it  has  a  very  poor  market 
standing  because  of  the  prejudice  against  the  name 
"hemlock.**  The  lumber  is  practically  free  from  pitch, 
has  a  handsome  grain,  takes  paints  and  stains  well  and 


works  smoothly,  both  spring  and  summer  wood  stand- 
ing up  well  to  the  cutting  edge.  It  is  at  present 
manufactured  into  the  common  forms  of  lumber,  and 
is  also  used  for  pulp,  boxes,  barrels,  sash  and  door 
stock,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  other  special  uses.  In 
the  form  of  lumber  western  hemlock  is  often  mixed 
with  Douglas  fir  and  is  sold  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  western 
hemlock  will  be  sold  under  its  own  name  and  on  its 
own  merits. 

"Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers:  Western  hemlock  is 
well  suited  for  use  in  all  but  the  heaviest  construction 
work,  as  shown  by  results  of  the  tests  discussed  in 
this  bulletin;  but  up  to  the  present  it  has  had  a  limited 
use  in  bridges  and  trestles.  It  has  been  used  in  somi 
instances   for   caisson   construction. 

"Crossties:  A  considerable  amount  of  western  hem- 
lock is  cut  into  crossties.  Many  of  the  western  rail- 
roads use  Douglas  fir,  western  larch,  redwood,  and 
western  hemlock  almost  exclusively  for  tie  material. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  ties  are  laid  without  pre- 
servative  treatment. 

"Poles  and  Piling:  Occasionally  western  hemlock 
is  cut  into  telephone  or  telegrraph  poles,  but  its  use 
in  this  form  has  been  very  limited.  It  has  the  requisite 
strength  for  pole  use  and  grows  in  such  dimensions  a? 
to  make  it  very  suitable  for  this  class  of  work.  With 
a  good  butt  treatment  with  some  efficient  preserving 
fluid  it  should  give  good  service  as  a  pole  material. 

"Though  practically  all  piling  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west is  of  Douglas  fir,  western  hemlock  is  used  to 
a  limited  extent,  however,  for  this  class  of  work  and 
has  apparently  given  satisfaction. 

"Framing:  In  the  house  construction  western  hem- 
lock is  used  a  great  deal  as  a  framing  material.  For 
this  class  of  work  it  serves  as  well  as  Douglas  fir, 
and  locally  commands  the  same  price.  Western  hem- 
lock dimension  stock  in  cargo  shipments  commands 
a  lower  price,  however,  than  Douglas  fir,  because  of 
the  prejudice  which  exists  against  it. 

"Flooring:  Western  hemlock,  when  cut  edge  grain, 
makes  an  excellent  flooring  material.  It  finishes 
smoothly  on  account  of  the  uniform  texture  of  the 
wood  and  it  also  wears  evenly.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
use  in  damp  places  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  warp 
under  such  conditions. 

"Inside  Finishing:  As  a  finish  lurnber  western  hem- 
lock has  the  advantage  of  containing  practically  no 
pitch,  it  has  a  beautiful  grain,  works  smoothly,  takes 
stain  readily,  and,  when  properly  dried,  will  not  shrink, 
or  swell  materially  under  normal  conditions.  It  pre- 
sents a  comparatively  hard  surface  and  consequently 
does  not  mar  easily. 

"Barrels  and  Boxes:  Western  hemlock  is  used  to 
a  large  extent  for  barrels  and  boxes  for  shipping  food- 
stuffs. For  this  purpose  it  serves  admirably,  since  the 
wood  is  odorless  and  tasteless.  Its  strength  and 
lightness  also  add  to  its  value  for  these  uses.  It  has 
some  tendency  to  split  when  nails  are  driven  into  it. 
but  this  fault  may  be  largely  overcome  by  the  use 
of  fine  nails." 

Spruce 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  spruce  have  obtained 
for  it  a  wide  variety  of  applications. 

It  is  a  very  white,  straight  grain  wood  of  tough 
fibre,  is  entirely  without  taste  or  odor,  and  is  of  very 
light  weight  and  is  extremely  stiff. 

It  cuts  to  particular  advantage  for  doors,  window  and 
door  frames,  moulding,  s-teoping,  cornices,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  bevel  siding  for  house  construction. 

Because  of  its  entire  lack  of  taste  or  odor  it  is  un- 
surpassed for  the  manufacture  of  shipping  packages  for 
butter,  meats  and  other  food  products,  and  it  is  given 
special  preference  for  making  refrigerators. 

It  is  highly  valued  and  finds  a  wide  demand  in  the 
construction  of  pianos,  organs,  violins,  guitars  and 
mandolins,  and  because  of  its  stiffness,  tough  fibre, 
straight  grain  and  light  weight  it  has  been  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  building  of  aeroplane^ 
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Timber  of  the  Pacific  Countries 


By  Charles  Lugrin  Shaw 


Timber  will  continue  to  play  for  many  years  to  come, 
as  it  has  played  since  the  dawn  of  history,  a  leading 
role  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  innumerable  uses  to  which  timber  and  its  by- 
products can  be  put  will  probably  remain  constant  as 
long  as  civilization  rests  on  its  present  plane.  Certain 
it  is  that  while  forest  resources  are  available — and 
universal  adoption  of  steadily-improving  methods  of 
afforestation  will  make  them  practically  perpetual — 
there  will  be  a  demand  for  their  produce.  Markets  may 
fluctuate.  Cost  of  production  and  transportation  may 
remain  dominating  factors,  but  the  world  cannot  do 
without  lumber.  And  those  countries  that  have  forests 
may  take  heart,  knowing  that  their  future  is  on  bed- 
rock foundation. 

For  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  this  con- 
dition of  a  permanent  world  demand  has  special  signifi- 
cance, because  they  are  endowed  with  a  wealth  of  tim- 
ber, and  it  will  fall  largely  upon  them  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  elsewhere.  The  American  northwest  and 
Pacific  Coast  states  and  British  Columbia  may  reason- 
ably expect  to  retain  their  leadership,  but  there  are 
other  jjortions  of  the  great  Pacific  realm  which  have 
claims  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, to  take  stock  of  these  foreign  timber  areas  on  the 
Pacific  seaboard  and  to  briefly  analyze  them.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  describe  the  lumber  situation  in  our  own  country, 
nor  to  dwell  upon  tree  products  other  than  timber. 

The  Forests  of  Mexico 

Taking  first  our  nearest  neighbor,  Mexico,  we  find 
that,  while  that  country  is  at  present  capable  of  absorb- 
ing large  quantities  of  American  lumber,  there  are  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  valuable  forest  worth  exploitation  and 
that  when  normal  political  conditions  prevail  Mexico 
is  able  to  compete  with  the  yellow  pine  region  of 
the  Gulf  States  and  hold  its  own.  The  mountains  of 
Mexico  abound  in  forests  of  pine  and  cedar.  The  pine 
grows  at  a  high  elevation  and  while  inferior  to  the 
American  variety  is  nevertheless  an  excellent  wood. 
The  cedar  is  used  principally  in  the  native  furniture  in- 
dustry and  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  It  is 
harder  than  the  species  found  in  the  United  States. 
While  extensive  areas  of  forest  have  been  ruthlessly 
razed  by  the  natives  in  past  years,  one  of  the  big  dif- 
ficulties now  is  to  secure  competent  labor  and  stimulate 
native  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  timber  exploitation. 
The  Madera  Company,  owned  by  the  Mexican  North- 
western Railway,  operates  two  mills  with  a  combined 
capacity  of  300,000,000  feet  a  year  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  immense  timber  stands  of  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua offer  opportunity  for  a  century  of  lumbering.  This 
gives  an  idea  of  the  great  future  before  Mexican 
forest  industries. 

The  very  name  of  Guatemala  means  "covered  with 
trees"  and  it  was  well  chosen.  Mahogany  is  the  coun- 
try's most  important  tree.  This  may  also  be  said  of 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica  and  Panama,  and  the 
exports  have  steadily  grown.  Cocobolo,  a  dark  wood 
of  fine  texture  and  becoming  popular  for  cabinet  mak- 
ing, is  produced  in  Panama. 

From  the  standpoint  of  export,  the  timber  forests 
of  the  western  coast  of  South  America  are  practically 
negligible.  While  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Paci- 
fic, especially  Chile  and  Peru,  do  possess  large  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  timber,  the  major  portion  of  the  sup- 
ply is  difficult  of  access,  being  located  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  the  interior.  Logging  methods 
have  not  been  developed  to  the  high  state  of  efficiency 
that  has  been  attained  in  our  own  country  and  only  a 


halfhearted  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  the  full  value 
from  the  timber  resources;  although  many  of  the  coun- 
tries' industries  are  based  on  tree  products,  such  as 
the  bark  of  the  cinchona  (quinine)  and  rubber  from 
the  caoutchouc. 

Timber  in  Chilean  Mountains 

In  Chile  vegetation  is  most  abimdant  in  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  North  of  this 
region  the  forests  are  confined  principally  to  the  moun- 
tains. To  the  south  are  occasional  stands  of  beech  and 
Cyprus  and  a  species  of  tree  known  as  Fitzroya 
Patagonia,  wrongly  called  the  larch.  Oak  has  been 
introduced  and  thrives  in  some  localities.  Araucaria,  or 
Chile  pine,  thickly  clothes  the  Andes  slopes  in  some 
parts.  The  trees  are  coniferous  and  reach  a  height  of 
150  feet.  The  wood  is  heavy,  solid,  hard  and  beauti- 
fully veined,  and  is  often  used  for  masts  of  ships, 
and  also  for  furniture. 

The  forests  of  Peru  are  of  small  commercial  im- 
portance. The  mountains  are  fairly  densely  wooded  and 
the  maritime  ranges  exposed  to  fogs  and  heavy  rain 
have  sufficient  timber  to  give  a  green  aspect,  but  the 
forests  are  regarded  as  hardly  worth  exploitation.  The 
same  condition  is  true  of  Ecuador,  where  a  few  cabinet 
woods  are  found,  and  of  Columbia,  where  the  forests 
are  too  far  up  in  the  hills  to  make  them  of  com- 
mercial importance  at  the  present  time. 

Although  there  is  very  little  manufacturing  from 
native  logs  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
there  are  several  planing  mills  which  get  the  rough 
lumber  from  elsewhere  and  work  it  up.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  lumber  imported  into  Peru  is  from  Califor- 
nia, Washington  and  Oregon,  and  consists  principally 
of  Douglas  fir  and  redwood.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
almost  entirely  through  commission  firms. 

Chinese  Coast  Denuded 

China  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  North  Ameri- 
can lumber  among  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Paci- 
fic, and  lumber  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  com- 
modities shipped  into  Shanghai  and  the  other  big 
Chinese  ports.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that 
China  lacks  timber  resources  of  its  own.  With  im- 
proved logging  and  milling  facilities,  as  well  as  better 
means  of  transportation,  China  will  be  able  to  make  ful- 
ler use  of  them.  Some  magnificent  pine  stands  are  to 
be  found  in  the  central  provinces,  but  some  of  the 
coastal  sections  are  practically  devoid  of  worth-while 
timber.  Along  the  Gulf  of  Pechili  stone  mile  posts  had 
to  be  put  down  on  the  railways  because  the  natives 
stole  the  wooden  ones  for  fuel.  Forests  are  numerous 
in  Cochin-China,  and  the  wood  is  easily  worked  and 
of  a  very  fine  grain,  although  often  fragile. 

Like  South  America,  China  possesses  a  good  many 
sawmills,  although  their  cut  is  mainly  of  foreign  tim- 
ber. For  instance,  Shanghai  has  several  mills  operated 
by  natives  and  foreigners  alike,  but  most  of  the  tim- 
ber comes  from  outside  China.  Oregon,  Washingrton 
and  British  Columbia  supply  fir.  White  oak,  brown 
ash  and  pine  come  from  Japan  and  sen  and  katsura  are 
imported  from  the  same  country  in  smaller  quantity. 
The  Shanghai  mills  also  use  Philippine  hardwoods, 
mostly  lauan,  apitong  and  lumbayao,  used  extensively, 
for  flooring,  furniture  and  interior  finish.  Northern 
China  supplies  large  quantities  of  timber,  about  half  of 
which  is  white  pine,  and  the  remainder  oak,  ash,  butter- 
nut and  basswood.  Russia  is  expected  to  send  a  large 
amount  of  pine  when  conditions  become  more  settled. 
Russian  pine  can  be  cut  in  much  larger  dimensions  than 
the  Chinese  variety  and  is  therefore  in  much  greater 
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demand  for  certain  purposes.  The  cheap  labor  in  China 
wiil  always  be  a  strong  factor  in  favor  of  home  man- 
ufacture of  lumber,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  improbable 
that  China,  although  presenting  an  almost  unrestricted 
market  for  forest  products,  will  buy  anything  but  rough 
material  from  outside  for  many  years  to  come. 

Manchuria's  Possibilities 

Many  sections  of  Northern  Manchuria  are  densely 
forested  and  logging  has  only  just  been  introduced  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Before  war  conditions  tied  up  ship- 
ping, Manchuria  shipped  considerable  quantities  of  lum- 
ber to  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  A  species 
of  white  pine,  known  as  Kedr  and  resembling  Archangel 
pine,  grows  extensively  in  Manchuria  and  found  a  con- 
siderable sale  in  England  before  the  war.  The  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Harbin  wrote  recently  that  there  are 
several  timber  owners  in  Manchuria  who  would  like 
to  interest  American  capital  in  the  development  of 
their  business,  as  the  timber  grants  are  much  larger 
than  the  present  owners  can  handle. 

Shipbuilders  at  Hongkong  state  they  are  in  the 
market  for  Douglas  fir  for  decking  and  other  purposes, 
provided  the  wood  is  properly  seasoned.  Teak  has 
been  mainly  used  for  deckmg  in  the  past,  and  lauan, 
from  the  Philippines  and  East  Indies,  has  been  one 
of  Douglas  fir's  strongest  competitors.  Redwood  and 
red  cedar,  if  the  .price  is  moderate,  should  be  favored 
in  Chinese  markets  because  they  are  not  affected  by 
the  white  ant. 

The  Woods  of  Australia 

Australia,  while  possessing  valuable  stands  of  tim- 
ber which  have  been  extensively  developed  in  some 
parts,  is  in  the  market  for  large  quantities  of  lum- 
ber, and  for  many  years  the  country  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  importers  doing  business  with  American 
mills.  Australian  forests  cover  about  173,500,000  acres. 
The  Eucalyptus,  which  has  about  150  species^  is  the 
most  important  family  of  trees  and  is  predommant  in 
Western  Australia,  where  most  of  the  big  timber  is 
produced.  The  jarrah  is  the  principal  variety  and  is 
one  of  the  best  hardwoods  in  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  export  trade  of  jarrah  has  to  a  very  large  extent 
taken  the  form  of  railway  sleepers  and  paving  blocks, 
and  in  some  quarters  this  has  given  rise  to  the  ut- 
terly erroneous  impression  that  the  timber  is  unsuit- 
able for  any  other  purpose.  Karri,  another  kind  of 
eucalypti,  is  a  taller  tree,  but  the  wood  is  not  so 
valuable  as  jarrah  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  shrink. 
Neither  woods  effectively  resist  the  teredo.  Ironbark, 
grown  in  New  South  Wales,  has  proved  useful  for 
telegraph  poles  and  bridge  timbers  and  in  some  cases 
has  withstood  the  elements  for  half  a  century  without 
sign  of  deterioration.  Tallow  wood  is  least  liable  to 
shrink  of  all  Australian  hardwoods  and  is  extensively  ' 
used  for  carriage-making,  flooring  and  decking.  Red 
Gum  is  the  most  durable  wood  Victoria  produces, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  work.  The  Turpentine  tree 
is  said  to  be  teredo-proof  as  well  as  a  resister  of  the 
white  ant,  and  quickly  dulls  the  teeth  of  saws.  Australia 
has  many  other  varieties  of  timber,  but  those  of  the 
greatest  commercial  importance  have  been  specified. 

Australia  a  Competitor? 

But,  despite  these  resources,  the  necessity  of 
Australia's  importing  a  large  proportion  of  its  lumber 
requirements  is  generally  admitted.  While  local  pro- 
duction increased  from  1903  to  1913  from  371,000.000  to 
683,000.000  feet,  imports  increased  in  the  same  time  from 
114,000,000  in  1903  to  135,000,000  feet  in  1913.  Even  the 
timber  owners  and  sawmill  operators  recognize  the 
dependence  of  Australia  on  imported  lumber.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  country  is,  however,  that  the  timber  should 
be  imported  in  rough  form  so  as  to  encourage  manufac- 
turing in  Australia.  It  is  probable  that  when  transpor- 
tation conditions  return  to  normal  again,  Australia  will 
enter  the  export  market  itself  on  a  considerable  scale, 
and  the  Commonwealth  has  already  made  extensive 
plans  for  supplying  hardwoods  for  the  reconstruction  of 


France  and  Belgium,  but  cost  of  production  is  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  witii  in  competitive  business  and  in 
this  respect  Australia  may  suffer.  Wages  are  high  and 
labor  is  organized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  hamper 
operations  and  make  really  cheap  output  impossible. 

New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  possess  valuable  timber. 
Kauri  pine  is  one  of  the  most  important  varieties, 
and  it  is  exceeded  in  strength  only  by  pitch  pine  and 
Baltic  redwood.  Kauri  pine  is  good  for  all  classes  of 
joinery  and  house  construction,  for  railway  sleepers  and 
decking,  provided  it  is  well  seasoned.  Totara,  resem- 
bling cedar,  is  very  durable  and  is  exclusively  used  for 
New  Zealand  telegraph  poles.  It  is  also  popular  for 
sleepers  and  general  construction.  Rimu  or  Red  Pine 
is  a  more  ornamental  wood  and  is  used  for  house  in- 
teriors. Black  Pine  is  used  for  bridge  building  and 
heavy  con.structional  purposes.  Kahikatea  is  said  to 
make  good  flooring,  but  is  readily  attacked  by  the  bor- 
ing insects  of  the  tropics.  The  Honeysuckle  is  used 
for  cabinet  making.  The  necessity  of  afforestation  is 
now  fully  realized  in  New  Zealand,  large  areas  of 
virgin  forest  having  been  completely  destroyed  during 
the  past  two  or  three  decades. 

The  Eucalyptus  is  the  principal  tree  of  Tasmania, 
as  in  Australia,  and  the  Blue  Gum  is  the  principal 
species.  In  heavy  constructional  work  Blue  Gum  has 
few,  if  any,  superiors.  Stringy  Bark  and  Swamp  Gum 
are  more  extensively  used  than  Blue  Gum  for  house 
building.  Blackwood  is  used  for  interior  finishing. 
Myrtle  and  Tasmanian  oaks  make  up  another  class  of 
useful  timber. 

Siberia's  Great  Future 

A  gigantic  belt  of  forest  extending  from  the  Baltic 
country  to  the  Pacific,  with  very  few  breaks  in  its 
continuity,  makes  Russia  the  greatest  timber  country  in 
the  world.  Including  Finland,  Russia  possesses  nearly 
500,000,000  acres  of  forest,  and  in  Asia  326,000,000  more 
acres  of  timbered  territory  were  under  Russian  Crown 
control  before  the  first  revolution.  Canada,  it  is 
estimated,  has  800,000,000  acres  of  forest,  and  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  at  least  500,000,000,  so  that 
Russia  stands  well  in  front. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  however,  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  timber  resources  of  Siberia. 
A  liberal  estimate  places  these  resources  at  1,333,400 
square  miles,  but  this  figure  includes  large  areas  that 
cannot  be  classed  as  commercially  valuable.  The  princi- 
pal softwood  species  are  pine,  spruce,  larch  and  fir. 
Siberian  pine  (Pinus  cembra)  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
the  Siberian  coniferous  timbers,  and  it  grows  abundant- 
ly in  the  Tobolsk,  Tomsk  and  Yenesei  districts  and 
extends  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  Larch  is  more  abundant 
east  of  the  Yenesei  river  and  with  pine  it  is  plentiful 
along  the  Amur  valley,  while  the  other  varieties  are 
fairly  generally  scattered.  In  the  maritime  regions, 
within  the  influence  of  the  milder  climate  and  heayT 
rainfall,  there  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  commercial 
hardwoods  in  addition  to  the  conifers.  There  are  stands 
of  oak,  ash,  walnut,  elm,  birch  and  velvet. 

Exploitation  Backward 

Yet,  with  this  wealth  of  timber,  the  industry  has 
never  received  attention  commensurate  with  its  pos- 
sibilities. Most  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Siberia  have 
sawmills,  but  they  operate  only  during  a  short  sum- 
mer season  and  have  a  limited  capacity.  The  output  is 
practically  entirely  for  local  requirements.  Lack  of 
proper  transportation  facilities  has  always  been  a  for- 
midable obstacle  and  under  present  conditions  Siberia 
will  not  be  able  to  ship  much  timber  either  by  rail 
westward  or  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At  present,  of  course, 
the  whole  of  Russia  is  so  disorganized  that  doubt  and 
uncertainty  enshroud  every  industry,  but  with  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  methods  at  a  time  when  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  are  settled  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Siberia  will  ultimately  become  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  timber  exporting  countries.  In  the 
event  of  the  Kara  Sea  route  being  developed  on  any 
large  scale,  certain  classes  of  sawn  ^nd  structural  tim- 
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ber  could  supply  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  pro- 
spects of  developing  timber  export  trade  between  the 
Siberian  coast  and  Asiatic  ports  are  regarded  as  favor- 
able owing  to  the  proximit^r  of  the  source  of  supply 
to  the  market.  When  conditions  were  normal  a  hard- 
wood veneer  plant  was  operating  in  Siberia  with  a  view 
to  supplying  the  English  market.  It  is  believed  that 
the  export  of  hardwoods  from  Siberia  to  the  American 
Pacific  ports  also  has  possibilities,  and  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  is  certain  to  become  important.  Fin- 
land and  European  Russia  used  to  supply  the  Siberian 
demand  for  paper,  and  lately  Japan  has  been  shipping, 
but  with  such  a  vast  store  of  pulp  wood  Siberia  can- 
not remain  in  this  anomalous  position  for  long. 

Japan  Finds  Markets 

Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  its  comparatively  large  area  of  forest — 
28,000,000  acres,  and  has  not  only  found  a  market  for 
its  timber  in  many  places  in  the  Orient,  but  has  been 
able  to  secure  a  firm  foothold  in  American  ports.  Until 
fairly  recently  large  quantities  of  Japanese  oak  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  for  railroad  ties. 
Japanese  oak  began  to  make  its  appearance  on  this 
coasf  in  appreciable  volume  in  1904,  and  its  use  so  in- 
creased that  until  the  lack  of  shipping  prevented  its 
importation,  it  represented  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  oak  used  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  was  not 
until  1909  that  the  lumber  was  declared  dutiable  as 
cabtnet  wood.  Japan,  however,  appreciates  the  value  of 
husbanding  its  timber  resources  and  for  some  time  past 
the  government  has  seriously  studied  the  question  of 
forestry  and  applied  the  most  advanced  methods  of 
reforestation  to  some  sections.  For  this  reason  it  is 
improbable  that  Japan  will  undertake  to  denude  its 
forests  for  the  sake  of  its  export  trade.  A  more  prob- 
able development  is  the  complete  utilization  of  its  wood 
in  Japanese  manufactures,  rather  than  the  shipment  to 
foreign  countries  of  its  raw  material. 

Japanese  oak  is  much  the  same  as  American  oak  and 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  European  wagon  builders 
and  other  manufacturers  owing  to  its  low  price.  Shira 
Gashi  and  Aka  Gashi  are  two  of  the  more  important 
species  of  Japanese  oak  and  are  useful  on  account  of 
their  durability  under  friction  and  strain.  The  beams 
of  the  lighthouses  along  the  Japanese  coast,  built  many 
years  ago  by  English  engineers  are  of  Keyaki,  a  species 
allied  to  the  elm.  Hinoki  is  similar  to  the  yellow  pme  of 
the  Mexico  Gulf  states  and  is  a  favorite  wood  for 
uprights  in  house  construction,  for  doors,  windows, 
boat-building  and  cabinet  work.  Sugi  is  one  of  Japan's 
commonest  softwoods  and  is  inclined  to  be  perishable 
and   with    Aka    Matsu    is    used   extensively   for    native 


house-building.  A  variety  of  ash  and  Katsura,  well 
adapted  for  cigar  box  manufacture  and  light  furniture 
making,  is  plentiful  and  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
eighty  JFeet.  Japanese  sawmill  methods  are  capable  of 
much  improvement,  but  are  unquestionably  emcient  in 
the  kind  of  work  they  handle,  and  are  probably  the 
best  organized  in  the  Far  East. 

Philippines  and  East  Indies 

During  the  war,  while  high  transpacific  freight  rates 
prevailed,  Philippine  lumber  secured  a  strong  foothold 
in  the  markets  of  the  Far  East.  In  the  China  ports 
particularly  the  first  consideration  in  lumber  purchas- 
ing appears  to  be  low  price,  the  quality  of  the  material 
being  evidently  of  secondary  importance.  Former 
buyers  of  Douglas  fir  in  Hongkong,  for  instance,  have 
turned  to  Foochow  pine  or  to  the  cheap,  soft  lumber 
from  Formosa  and  Japan,  and  for  interior  finishing  there 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  Philippine  hardwoods,  and 
also  for  Lauan,  the  principal  softwood  product  of  the 
Philippines.  Lumber  production  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands has  been  stimulated  recently  not  only  because 
the  export  markets  have  oflFered  unprecedented  op- 
portunities, but  as  a  result  of  increased  industrial  ac- 
tivity at  home  and  the  growing  tendency  of  the  native 
population  to  build  frame  houses.  Freight  rates  have 
also  adversely  affected  the  Philippine  lumber  business, 
and  exports  to  the  United  States  and  other  distant 
countries  have  fallen  considerably  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  islands  produce  some  of  the  finest  ship- 
building timber  in  the  world. 

The  East  Indies,  gener?illy  speaking,  are  well  wooded. 
The  principal  tree  varieties  are:  Arang  (ebony  wood); 
Behlo-Ham,  employed  in  naval  construction  and  as  a 
substitute  for  Arang  in  cabinet  making;  Kejoe-Besi 
(ironwood)  used  in  lining  ship  timbers;  Tanoeu,  useful 
for  joinery;  Masi  Meira  and  Bjati  Kapoor,  products  of 
Java  forests,  use<t  in  general  construction  work.  The 
impetus  ©ven  to  the  lumber  industry  in  the  Philippines 
has  spread  to  parts  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  where 
methods  are  being  introduced.  A  certain  amount  of 
teak  is  taken  out  of  the  woods  of  the  East  Indies. 

Vast  forests  of  teak  are  found  in  Siam  and  along 
the  Malay  peninsula.  When  the  rough  wood  is  dry 
enough  after  cutting,  rafts  are  made  from  it  and  it  is 
taken  in  this  condition  to  Bangkok,  where  it  is  usually 
sawn  into  planks.  Takieng,  found  in  the  interior  of 
Siam.  is  a  rival  of  Teak  and  possesses  the  valuable 
quality  of  being  easily  bent.  Species  of  pine  grow  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  among  the  other  varities  of 
timber  may  be  mentioned  the  fig  tree,  the  wood  of 
which  is  used  in  cabinet  making. 
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Greosoted  Fir  Paving  Blocks 

By  0.  M.  P.  Goss,  Consulting  Engineer  for  Ass'n  of  Creosoting  Companies^  Pacific  Coast 


Statistics  show  that  since  1908  the  increase  in  the 
use  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  blocks  in  the  United  States 
has  been  very  rapid.  For  example,  in  1908,  1,260,000 
cubic  feet  are  reported  to  have  been  laid,  which  amount 
Was  increased  to  a  total  of  10,000,000  cubic  feet  in 
1911.  Recent  years  have  shown  even  greater  increases, 
19^14,  alone,  approximating  4,800,000  cubic  feet  of  wood 
block  pavement. 

.  The  reason  for  the  increased  use  of  this  type  of 
pavement  is  very  evident.  Engineers  and  investigators 
have  been  workmg  to  perfect  wood  block  construction 
•and  have  made  good  progress.  This  type  of  pave- 
ment must  be  used  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
material  or  the  results  may  not  be  satisfactory.  Theft 
is  probably  no  material  which  requires  more  careful 
study  than  wood  block  in  order  to  secure  the  very  best 
results.  On  the  other  hand  this  material  may  be 
inspected  as  to  quality,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  than  practically  any  other  material.  Due 
to  this  certainty  of  inspection  it  is  possible  with 
efficient  supervision  to  secure  a  first  class  job  in  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  any  defects  in  the  wood 
may  be  readily  detected  by  a  visual  test,  making  in- 
spection of  the  simplest  type. 

As  a  result  of  experience  with  creosoted  wood  block 
in  the  United  States  it  has  shown  such  excellent  quali- 
ties as  to  encourage  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  sub- 
ject with  a  view  to  correcting  any  objectionable  points. 
The  following  points,  in  favor  of,  and  against  this 
type  of  pavement  are  generally  recognized  among  en- 
gineers. 

Favorable  properties  may  be  classed  as,  durability, 
low  maintenance  cost,  noiselessness,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  repair,  neat  appearance,  smoothness  of  surface,  low 
tractive  resistance  and  sanitary  qualities. 

Wood  block  pavement,  if  properly  laid,  is  known 
for  its  great  resistance  to  the  wear  of  traffic;  in  fact, 
greater  than  any  other  material,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  granite.  The  maintenance  cost  is  very 
low;  the  feature  of  noiselessness  is  one  of  very  great 
importance  in  narrow  or  congested  streets;  also  in 
residence  districts.  The  wood  acts  as  a  cushion,  ab- 
sorbing rather  than  reflecting  the  noise  of  traffic.  The 
dark  color  of  the  material  absorbs  rather  than  reflects 
light.  The  smooth,  uniform  surface  is  very  easy  to 
clean.  Coal  tar  creosote  has  highly  antiseptic  proper- 
tics  and  discourages  flies  and  other  insects  that  are 
ordinarily  attracted  by  street  filth. 

Recognized  unfavorable  points  are  expansion,  bleed- 
ing and  slipperiness. 

Expansion  has  probably  caused  more  trouble  with 
wood  block  pavements,  in  general,  than  either  of  the 
other  objectionable  points.  Expansion  is  caused  by 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  cell  walls  of  the  wood. 
Any  treatment  which  will  retard  the  absorption  of 
moisture  will  assist  in  the  elimination  of  swelling. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  thoroughness  of  creosote 
oil  penetration,  plays  an  important  part  in  retarding 
volume  changes.  A  block  treated  with  thirty  pounds 
of  oil  per  cubic  foot,  will,  when  put  to  an  extreme 
soaking  test,  swell  practically  as  much  as  a  similar 
block  throroughly  pentrated,  but  containing  only  twelve 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  The  former  block  will  absorb 
less  moisture  in  amount  than  the  latter,  but  the  swel- 
ling action  will  be  practically  the  same  in  both. 

The  main  point  in  treating  blocks  is  to  secure  a 
thorough  and  through  penetration  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  oil.  Creosoted  Douglas  fir  blocks  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  eighteen  pounds  of  oil  per  cubic  foot 
reduced  to  twelve  pounds  per  cubic  foot  are  relieved 


of  35  per  cent  of  their  tendency  to  shrink  and   swell 
when  put  to  extreme  soaking  tests. 

There  are  three  very  essential  details  of  construction 
which  will  in  combination  eliminate  expansion  trouble. 
These  details  are  as  follows: 

1.  Place  blocks  on  an  asphalt  or  tar  coated  base 
since  this  seals  the  lower  end  almost  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  water  entering  at  the  base  of  the  block. 

2.  Provide  liberal  expansion  joints  adjacent  to  the 
curb. 

3.  Lay  blocks  in  courses  at  an  angle  of  60  to  67 
degrees  with  curb.  By  this  method  the  expansion  may 
be  relieved  within  a  short  distance  whether  it  occurs 
along  the  short  or  long  dimension  of  the  block. 

Bleeding  is  undoubtedly  influenced  largely  by  the 
quality  and  amount  of  the  preservative  used.  Heavy 
oils  appear  to  bleed  more  than  light  oils.  It  is  the 
general  practice  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  use  a  pure 
coal  tar  creosote  of  1.03  to  1.07  specific  gravity  at 
100  degrees  F.  and  to  treat  blocks  with  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  amount 
is  afterward  reduced  by  "expansion  and  vacuum"  to 
twelve  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  reduction  in  oil 
content  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  blocks  while 
submerged  in  the  preservative,  from  180  degrees  the 
pressing  temperature  to  230  degrees,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  holding  in  the  oil  bath  at  this  higher  tem- 
perature for  one  hour.  This  increased  heat  expands 
the  oil  and  vapors  which  expansion,  together  with  the 
final  vacuum,  results  in  reducing  the  oil  content  from 
four  to  six  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  This  treatmeiA 
gives  an  ideally  treated  block  with  a  thorough  penetra- 
tion with  sufficient  oil  to  preserve  it  and  it  will  not 
bleed  under  street  conditions.  A  wood  block  pavement 
laid  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  shown  no  signs  whatever 
of  bleeding  during  a  week  of  as  hot  weather  as  is 
usually  experienced  on  this   Coast. 

Slipperiness  is  the  least  of  troubles  experienced  with 
Douglas  fire  blocks.  This  wood  is  not  extremely  hard 
but  is  strong  and  tough.  The  fibers  of  the  wo^ 
compact  and   mat   together   forming  a  wooden   sheet. 

All  pavements  are  slippery  under  certain  weather 
conditions;  particulary,  when  the  surface  is  new  and 
in  nearly  its  original  condition.  Creosoted  wood  block 
pavement,  in  practice,  does  not  show  the  slipperiness 
that  is  generally  credited  to  it.  The  fact  that  this 
pavement  has  a  smooth  and  very  uniform  surface  re- 
duces the  traction  resistance  to  a  minimum;  con- 
sequently, an  equal  load  can  be  moved  with  less  pull 
than  over  many  of  the  supposedly  less  slippery  but 
rougher  pavements.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  horses  last 
much  longer  on  wood  block  pavements  than  on  stone 
or  brick.  Their  feet  and  legs  are  not  subjected  to  the 
jar  of  an  unyielding  surface. 

Douglas  fir  blocks  treated  so  as  not  to  bleed  and 
imbedded  with  fine  gravel,  form  a  nonslippery  surface. 

One  of  the  most  important  details  is  the  treatment 
of  the  blocks.  Douglas  fir  is  unlike  most  woods  from 
the  standpoint  of  impregnation.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  develop  treating  methods  especially  for  this  wood  in 
order  to  get  the  results  desired. 

Paving  blocks  of  any  wood  should  be  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  cause  any  appreciable  loss  in  strength. 

Douglas  fir  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  withstand  the  wear  found  on  business  streets.  Al- 
most seven  years  ago  a  portion  of  Fourth  avenue, 
Seattle,  was  paved  with  creosoted  Douglas  fir  blocks. 
This  street  is  today  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
city  has  had  no  maintenance  costs  to  pay.    The  wear 
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on  the  blocks  has  been  approximately  1/16  of  an 
inch  and  more  than  3,300  vehicles  daily  pass  over 
this   pavement. 

Eleven  years  ago  Douglas  fir  blocks  were  laid  on 
Salmon  street,  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  city  records 
indicate  that  the  maintenance  has  been  less  than  one- 
quarter  cent  per  square  yard  per  year.  The  wear  on 
the  blocks  is  practically  nothing.  The  blocks  were  not 
properly  treated. 

Douglas  fir  blocks  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  where  the 
pavement  has  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
best  modern  practice,  have  ^iven  excellent  service  and 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  stand  up  under  the 
heaviest  traffic. 

Douglas  fir  blocks  were  laid  in  Everett,  Wash.,  ap- 
proximately five  years  ago,  and  they  are  today  in  per- 
fect condition  and  have  not  cost  the  city  one  cent  for 
maintenance. 

In  1911  the  United  States  Government,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  laid  some  Douglas 
fir  blocks  on  Nicollet  avenue,  which  receives  very  heavy 
traffic.  At  the  end  of  six  years  these  blocks  are  in  per- 
fect condition  and  show  approximately   }^-inch   wear. 

The  close  grain  of  Douglas  fir  particularly  fits  it 
for  paving  purposes,  and  it  will  in  the  future  play  an 
important  part  in  paving  work  to  be  done  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Douglas  fir,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  known  in  export 
trade,  Oregon  pine,  is  a  wood  admirably  adapted  to 
creosoted  wood  block  pavement.  It  is  semi-hard  wood, 
but  one  which  takes  creosote  readily  in  the  form  of 
blocks,  has  great  resistance  to  wear,  has  really  unusual 
strength  of  fiber  and  can  be  secured  in  large  quantities 
of  a  high  grade. 

The  ease  with  which  creosoted  Douglas  fir  pavmg 
blocks  can  be  secured,  their  relatively  low  light  weight 
and  the  ease  of  laying,  plus  their  durability,  make  this 
material  an  extremely  desirable  one  for  pavement  of 
streets,  barns,  warehouse  and  shop  floors,  in  all  cli- 
mates, and,  particularly  adapt  the  material  for  the 
foreign   markets. 

The  creosoting  industry  is  represented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  Stales  by  six  commercial  plants, 
all  of  which  are  of  considerable  capacity;  one  being 
the  second  largest  in  the  world;  all  of  which  are 
thoroughly  modern  and  all  of  which  are  prepared 
to  undertake  creosoted  wood  blocks  for  paving  pur- 
poses. 

(Information  on  these  companies  furnished  by  ad- 
dressing Pacific  Pcrts.) 


CANNED  MILK  PRODUCTS 

The  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  produce  and 
ship  approximately  4,000,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk 
in  a  year.  The  canned  milk  industry  has  grown  to 
this  tremendous  volume  practically  during  the  past 
16  years.  The  country  west  of  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains in  Washington  is  admirably  adapted  to  dairy- 
ing— climate  is  mild,  grass  is  green  practically  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  fresh  mountain  streams  supply 
plenty  of  pure  water. 

Evaporated  milk  is  the  principal  product  and  differs 
from  the  so  called  condensed  or  sweetened  milk  be- 
cause no  preservatives  or  sugar  have  been  added.  It 
is  only  pure  cows'  milk  with  part  of  the  water  taken 
out  by  evaporation.  It  is  then  hermetically  sealed  and 
sterilized  in  the  cans. 

The  popular  brands  of  evaporated  milk  are  packed  in 
Tall  size  cans,  16  ounces  net,  and  Baby  size  cans,  6 
ounces  net.  All  cans  are  packed  in  strong  wooden 
cases.  The  Tall  cans  are  packed  48  to  the  case — each 
case  weighs  approximately  64  pounds.  The  Baby  size 
cans  are  packed  8  dozen  or  96  cans  to  the  case  and 
weigh  51  pounds  per  case. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Tall  case  are  20^^x13x9^ 
inches.     The  dimensions   of  the  Baby  case  are   17j/^x 


llj^xll  inches.  In  filling  export  orders  many  manu- 
factures give  special  attention  to  packing.  In  many 
instances  cans  are  lacquered  to  prevent  rusting.  Cases 
are  wired  so  that  they  will  stand  extraordinarily  rough 
handling  and  prevent  cases  from  being  broken  while  in 
transit. 

Cubic  space  needed  for  each  case  when  specially 
wired  for  exporting  is  2600  cubic  inches  Tall,  1950  Baby 
cubic  inches. 

All  goods  are  sold  F.  O.  B.  Seattle  docks.  Distribut- 
ing agents  located  in  the  larger  cities  of  almost  every 
country  on  the  Pacific  Coast  arrange  for  credit  in 
Seattle. 

Most  milk  for  export  is  put  out  under  the  following 
specifications:  7.8  per  cent  butterfat  and  25.5  per  cent 
solids. 

The  popularity  of  evaporated  milk  is  increasing  very 
fast.  Some  years  ago  it  was  only  used  in  emergency, 
i.  e.,  when  bottled  cows*  milk  could  not  be  purchased. 
Today  it  is  used  for  evciy  purpose  that  fresh  milk  and 
cream  can  be  used,  and  it  is  preferred  on  account  of 
its  convenience.  When  kept  in  a  cool  dry  place  it 
will   keep    indefinitely. 

Samples  of  a  popular  brand  of  evaporated  milk 
were  shipped  around  the  world  for  experimental  pur- 
poses and  when  opened,  the  milk  was  just  as  good  as 
when  put  into  the  cans. 

Evaporated  milk  is  now  used  almost  exclusively  on 
all  boats.  It  is  preferred  by  tourists  who  travel  from 
one  country  to  another  because  they  are  absolutely  sure 
that  when  they  get  standard  brands  the  milk  they  pur- 
chase is  as  clean,  sweet  and  pure  as  when  hermetically 
sealed  in  the  cans. 

The  natives  of  foreign  countries  are  fast  acquiring  the 
taste  for  evaporated  milk,  even  though  they  have  been 
familiar  with  the  sweetened  product  for  a  longer  period 
of  time. 
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Fruit  Industry  of  the  Northwest 

By  W.  F.  Gwin,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange^  Seattle 


The  four  Pacific  Northwestern  stales— Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Montana— produced  and  shipped  during  the 
season  of  1918-1919  approximately  20,000  carloads  of  apples, 
a  car  containing  a  minimum  of  37,000  pounds,  or  approxi- 
mately 756  boxes,  of  one  bushel  each.  During  1917-1918 
shipments  totaled  24,900  cars.  The  weight  of  a  fully  packed 
box  varies,  according  to  variety,  from  48  to  52  pounds 
gross  (41  to  46  pounds  net  fruit  according  to  variety,  etc), 
but  are  accepted  by  the  American  railways  at  an  average 
specified  weight  of  49^  pounds  The  rate  of  freight  m 
minimum  carload  lots  of  31,000  to  35,000  poimds  is  $1.06^^ 
per  htmdred  pounds  to  points  on  the  Missouri  river,  and 
$1.00  per  hundred  pounds  to  points  east  of  the  Missouri 
river.  This  rate  of  freight  is  for  ventilated  shipment.  Re- 
frigeration, which  is  optional  with  the  shipper,  costs  extra, 
the  cost  ranging  from  4  cents  to  13  cents  per  box.  The 
use  of  refrigeration  is  regulated  by  the  temperature  pre- 
vailing over  the  sections  of  the  country  through  which 
the  shipment  is  destined  to  pass,  and  also  according  to 
variety.  Certain  of  the  more  delicate  varieties,  such  as 
Winter  Bananas,  Grimes  Golden  and  the  earlier  shipments 
of  Jonathans  are  almost  invariably  shipped  under  refriger- 
ation. The  harder  and  l?ter  varieties  usually  under  venti- 
lation. The  use  of  refrigeration  is  also  regulated  more  or 
less  by  whether  the  buyer  intends  the  fruit  for  cold  storage 
and  long  keeping,  or  whether  it  is  intended  to  put  it  into 
consumption  witifiin  a  short  time  after  arrival  at  destina- 
tion. 

The  Pacific  Northwestern  states  produce,  according  to 
crop  conditions,  about  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total  apple 
crop  of  the  United  States.  However,  the  character,  mediod 
of  packing,  etc.,  of  the  Northwest  production  is  distinctive. 
Apples  produced  in  the  eastern  or  middle  western  sec- 
tions are  packed  in  barrels.  The  barrel  is  unknown  in 
the  Northwest  as  an  apple  package,  the  fruit  being  packed 
in  a  standard  box,  containmg  a  full  bushel,  with  dimen- 
sions as  follows: 

Inside  measurements:  185^x11  HxlOj^  inches.  Cubical 
contents,  2188%  cubic  inches. 

Standard  dimensions.  Northwestern  apple  box  shook: 
Two  ends  (each),  lli^xlOHxl3/16  inches;  2  sides  (each), 
19%xlOHx%  inches;  1  top  (2  pes.,  each),  19%x5^xy4 
inches;  1  bottom  (2  pes.,  each),  19^x5j4xJ4  inches;  2 
cleats  (each),  ll}4xl3/16xji  inches. 

While  the  standard  dimensions  for  box  shooks  above 
shown  may  be  varied  slightly  by  different  associations,  the 
inside  measurements  will  not  change,  each  box  always 
containing  a  full  bushel. 

Over-all  outside  measurements,  including  cleats,  19%  x 
12y4xll%  inches. 

Bulge,  the  bulge  in  top  of  box  in  center  usually  meas- 
ures 1  inch  to  1%  inches. 

Cubical  measurements  (outside),  1  2/3  cubic  feet. 

Note:  This  cubical  measurement  of  1  2/3  cubic  feet  is 
used  by  steamship  companies  in  computing  charges  for 
ocean  tonnage. 

The  fruit  is  packed  in  three  grades,  being  !n  the  order 
of  quality,  viz. :  Extra  Fancy,  Fancy,  C  Grade.  The  speci- 
fications of  these  three  grades,  as  officially  adopted  in 
1916,  are  as  follows : 

"First  Grade,"  or  "Grade  No.  1,"  or  "Extra  Fancy,"  are 
defined  as  sound,  smooth,  mature,  clean,  hand-picked,  well- 
formed  apples  only,  free  from  all  insect  pests,  diseases, 
blemishes,  bruises  and  other  physical  injuries,  scald,  scab, 
scale,  dry  or  bitter  rot  worm,  worm  sting,  worm  holes, 
spray  burn,  limb  rub,  visible  water  core,  skin  puncture,  or 
skin  broken  at  stem  but  slight  russeting  within  the  basin 
of  the  stem  will  be  permitted;  50  to  75  per  cent  of  full 
color  required,  accordini^  to  variety. 

"Second  Grade,"  "Grade  No.  2"  or  "Fancy"  apples  are 
defined  as  apples  complying  with  the  standard  of  first  grade 


apples,  except  that  slight  blemishes,  such  as  scratches,  leaf 
rub,  limb  rub  and  russeting  shall  be  permitted,  provided 
that  no  apple  shall  show  blemishes  of  an  aggregate  area 
exceeding  three-quarters  of  a  square  inch.  No  clearly  mis- 
shapen or  bruised  apple,  or  apples  bearing  evidence  of 
rough  handling  shall  be  permitted  in  this  grade;  10  to  40 
per  cent  of  full  color  required,  according  to  variety. 

"Third  Grade,"  "Grade  No.  3*  or  "C  Grade"  apples 
shall  consist  of  mature  apples,  free  from  all  insect  pests, 
worms,  worm  holes,  infectious  diseases,  skin  punctures, 
bruises  or  broken  skin,  but  slightly  misshapen  apples,  or 
those  having  sun  scald,  and  not  to  exceed  two  stings  to 
the  apple,  and  blemishes  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  area 
of  one  square  inch,  shall  be  permitted,  and  there  shall  be 
no  color  requirement. 

Each  apple  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  packed  under 
a  standardized  system,  the  number  of  apples  per  box  be- 
ing designated  as  follows :  36s,  48s,  56s,  64s,  72s,  8Qs,  88s, 
96s,  lOOs.  113s,  125s,  1383.  150s,  163s,  175s,  188s,  200s,  213s, 
225s.  The  figure  represents  the  actual  count  in  the  box, 
"36s"  meaning  only  36  apples.  The  principal  varieties  of 
apples  produced  in  the  Northwest  are  given  hereunder 
together  with  a  table  showing  the  approximate  dates  on 
which  the  first  shipments  are  usually  ready  to  leave  ship- 
ping point  in  the  Northwest,  and  showing  the  months 
of  the  year  in  which  these  same  varieties  are  usually  in  the 
best  condition  for  consumption: 

Jonathan,  shipment  begins  last  of  September;  best  con- 
dition, October-November. 

Winter  Banana,  last  of  September — October,  November, 
December. 

Grimes  Ck>lden,  middle  of  September — October,  Novem- 
ber. 

Spitzenburg,  last  of  September— November,  December, 
January. 

Delicious,  last  of  September — November-December. 

Stayman,  first  of  October— December,  January,  Frf)ru- 
ary. 

Rome  Beauty,  first  of  October— December,  January,  Feb- 
ruarv.  March. 

White  Pearmain,  first  of  October— January,  February, 
March. 

Yellow  Newtown,  first  of  Oct: ^ber— March,  April,  May. 

Winesap,  first  of  October— Febt  uary,  March,  April 

Arkansas  Black,  first  of  October — February,  March, 
April,  May. 

Unusual  advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  the  regula- 
tion of  moisture  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  scientific 
methods  employed  throughout  in  the  production,  har- 
vesting, grading  and  packing^,  all  combine  to  produce 
an  article  of  exceptionally  high  character  and  quality, 
with  the  result  that  Pacific  Northwest  boxed  apples 
have  come  rapidly  into  favor  with  the  discrimating 
trade  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  practically 
every  city  and  town  of  North  America,  in  the  principal 
markets  of  South  America.  Europe,  North  and  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  principal  cities  in  the  Orient, 
Pacific  Northwest  boxed  apples  are  already  handled  in 
greater  or  less  volume,  and  the  consumption  is  steadily 
increasing. 

While  apples  are  the  principal  fruit  production,  the 
Pacific  Northwestern  states  are  already  famous  for 
the  high  quality  of  their  pears,  certain  varieties  of 
which  are  considered  by  connoisseurs  as  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  produced  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
Rogue  River  Valley  of  Oregon  is  especially  famous 
in  pear  production,  Doyenne  d*  Comice,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Beurre  d*  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Howells  and  Bartlett 
pears  being  the  principal  varieties.  The  Hillcrest 
orchards  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley,  owned  by  Regi- 
nald H.  Parsons,  hold  the  world's  price  record  (any 
possible    recent    "war   records"    disregarded)    for   any 
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carload  of  deciduous  fruit  ever  shipped  from  any  point 
in  North  America.  This  record  was  made  on  a  car- 
load containing  1,000  half  boxes  of  Doyenne  d'Comice 
pears,  which  was  sold  in  London  in  the  year  1909,  at 
an  average  price  of  $5.04  per  half  box,  each  contain- 
ing from  35  to  55  pieces  of  fruit. 

Other  varieties  of  fruit  produced  in  important  quan- 
tities in  the  Northwest  are  prunes,  plums  and  peaches. 
These  varieties  are  shipped  to  all  markets  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  Italian  prunes  have  found  a 
considerable  export  market  in  Europe  and  South 
America.  The  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest  are 
generally  organized  into  associations  which  undertake, 
in  most  cases,  the  packing  and  shipping  of  the  crops, 
and  which  employ  rigid  methods,  of  inspection  so  as  to 
insure  uniform  quality  and  condition.  The  marketing 
is  usually  delegated  to  strong  selling  organizations 
having  representatives  in  all  of  the  principal  markets 
of  the  world. 


CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD 

By  C.  W.  McCANN,  Secretary  and  Manager,  California 
Redwood  Association, 

California  Redwood  is  called  Sequoia  Sempervirens  by 
the  Scientists,  which  means  "Sequoia  ever-living."  Se- 
quoia is  an  Indian  name;  the  name  of  a  chief  of  great 
power  and  influence  among  his  people.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  for  the  Indians  to  name  their  giant  trees  after 
their  most  powerful  chiefs.  They  are  wonderful  trees — 
their  living  power  is  without  peer  among  perishable  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  secret  of  their  great  age  is  resist- 
ance to  rot  and  fire,  and  practical  immunity  to  t1i€  at- 
tack of  insect  life  and  fungus  growth  so  destructive  to 
most  other  kinds  of  wood.  In  the  forests  the  Redwoods 
have  fought  decay  and  fire  down  the  sweep  of  many  cen- 
turies. They  lived  on,  sturdy  and  strong,  while  other 
forest  trees  matured  and  died  in  successive  crops. 

By  a  freak  of  nature  the  Redwoods  grow  nowhere  else 
in  the  world  but  in  California.  Their  range  is  confined 
to  a  strip  along  the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  Santa  Cruz  to 
the  Oregon  State  line,  extending  inland  not  more  than 
10  or  20  miles.  The  principal  stand  of  commercial  lumber 
today  is  in  the  three  north  coast  counties  of  Mendocino, 
Humboldt  and  Del  Norte.  Their  growth  ranges  from  sea- 
level  to  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet 

Redwoods  grow  in  what  is  known  as  the  "fog  belt"  and 
thrive  on  excessive  moisture.  There  are  millions  of  trees 
and  they  are  estimated  by  the  Government  to  contain 
between  50  billion  and  60  billion  B.  M.  feet  of  lumber — 
more  than  enough  to  keep  all  the  sawmills  that  are  now 
cutting  Redwood  busy  both  day  and  night  for  one  hundred 
years.  The  Redwoods  grow  big  and  dense,  yielding  on 
the  average  of  75  M.  to  100  M.  board  feet  of  commercial 
lumber  per  acre.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  instances 
where  the  Redwood  was  so  dense  and  so  big  that  a  single 
acre  has  yielded  more  than  100  million  B.  feet  Redwood 
is  the  principal  construction  wood  of  California  and  is 
rapidly  gaining  favor  throughout  the  East  for  similar  pur- 
poses, since  its  two  outstanding  virtues — fire  and  rot  re- 
sistance— have  become  well  established. 

Aside  from  Redwood's  splendid  virtues  for  general  con- 
struction purposes,  where  rot  and  fire  resistance  are  such 
essential  features,  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  fore- 
most specialty  woods  and  is  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

Incubators  and  brooders.       Park  equipment 

Cigar  boxes  Ice  houses 

Insulation  Roofing — fire  resistant 

Green  houses  Ice  cream  cabinets 

Pipe  organs  Fire  door  cores 

Fire   walls  Bee  hives 

Fireless  cookers  Stake  and  fence  posts 

Lead  pencils  Toys 

Ship  interiors  Elevator  shaft  linings 

Battery  separators  Coffins 

Casket  cases  Burial  boxes 


Some  of  the  engineering  uses  are:  Tanks  (water,  oil, 
storage,  cyanide,  etc.),  concrete  forms,  curbing,  railroad 
ties  (sleepers),  gutters,  wood  pipe,  sheet  piping,  machine 
shop  flooring. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1918  one  and  a  half  million  feet  B.M.  of  Redwood  was 
used  in  the  principal  shipbuilding  and  industrial  plants  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  flooring  of  their  machine  shops. 

The  agricultural  uses  are:  Irrigating  fumes,  head  gates, 
stock  tanks,  boxes,   silos  and  well  casings. 

It  is  also  used  for  all  purposes  where  required  to  come 
in  contact  with  soil  or  moisture. 

Redwood  is  free  from  pitch  or  rosin,  there  being  no 
trouble  with  raised  grain;  is  porus,  and  absorbs  paint 
readily,  besides  having  a  natural  surface  for  stain,  paint, 
or  enamel.  Paint  does  not  have  to  be  forced  into  Red- 
wood by  the  use  of  excessive  quantities  of  turpentine. 
Redwood  has  a  cellular  structure  of  large  capacity  which, 
when  thoroughly  dry,  furnishes  a  penetration  giving  paint 
or  enamel  a  firm  hold  on  the  wood  as  well  as  tsScing  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  give  a  thoroupih  covering  and  an 
even  distribution.  All  of  these  qualities  make  it  a  perfect 
wood  for  interior  use,  especially  so  with  the  very  wide 
widths  which  can  be  obtained  for  panelling  purposes. 

The  California  Redwood  Association,  an  organization 
composed  of  the  principal  Redwood  mill  owners,  distributes 
literature  and  maintam  facilities  for  answering  the  in- 
quiries of  persons  interested  in  the  industry. 
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SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  *'Sepactrade*'    Codee:  Western  Unioii, 
ABC  5th  edition,  Lieber's,  Bentley*s 

CommlstloD  Importers,  exporters  and  merdunts  in  sll  lines  of 
the  Psclflo  OTersess  trade. 

Pacillc  export  aients  for  American  manufactures,  tot  Introdue- 
tlon  to  Oriental  marlcets  by  oorreqxmdenoe,  pubUd^  and  personal 
representation. 

Complete  plants,  from  plans  to  installaticm,  for  sawmills  snd 
other  manufactories,  onanlxed  for  export     Correspondence  inrited. 


Hlch  Grade,  Seoond-hand,  Black  and  GaWaniaed 

Iron  Pipe  In  all  aisea,  atandard  len^ba  and 

large  quantities  at  low  prices,  ready  fmrdellTery 


REUABLE 


IMPORTERS 


Oriental  Products  in  General 

IMPORTS  t  EXPORTS! 

Rice,  Beans,  Peas,  Steel  Products.  Chemicals, 

Shefled Peanute.  DHrfF^St^*""^  ®''°^°* 

Copra, Vegetable  Oils        Manufacture  Articles 
Correipondence  Inviied 

A.  U.  PINKHAM  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Main  Office,  Colman  Building      Cable  Address.  "CAPCO" 
SEATTLE,  U.S.A.  AU  Codes  Used 
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Vegetable  Oils 


One  striking  result  of  the  realignment  cf  trade  chan- 
nels caused  by  the  commercial  upheaval  attendant  on 
the  European  war  was  the  leap  of  Seattle  into 
first  place  among  the  oil  importing  ports  of  the  United 
States.  From  a  negligible  quantity  before  the  war, 
there  passed  through  the  customs  house  in  Seattle  be- 
tween Jan.  1,  1918,  and  December  31,  1918,  commercial 
oils  to  the  value  of  $54,738,311. 

While  there  is  some  oil  moving  during  every  month 
of  the  year,  the  "oil  season"  is  practically  from  January 
1  to  August  31  as  it  is  during  that  period  the  great 
bulk  of  it  moves.  Owing  to  climatic  and  mechanical 
conditions  Seattle  will  probably  permanently  maintain 
its  lead  as  the  principal  port  of  ingress  of  these  Oriental 
oils.  During  the  months  of  their  greatest  movement  it 
is  so  warm  in  the  eastern  ports  and  along  the  route  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  has  to  be  followed  when  oil 
is  taken  directly  to  New  York  from  the  Orient  by 
water,  that  the  oil  thins  and  there  is  also  danger  of 
the  cans  expanding  from  the  heat.  From  the  Oriental 
ports  to  Seattle  even  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
oil  cargoes  pass  through  a  perpetually  cool  climate  and 
the  temperature  at  Seattle  rarely  rises  high  enough  to 
effect  the  consistency  of  the  oils. 

Seattle  has  in  existence  or  under  construction,  total 
storage  capacity  for  30,000,000  gallons  cf  oil. 

The  mechanical  reasons  that  give  the  port  of  Seattle 
an  advantage  over  New  York  lie  in  the  splendid  port 
facilities  that  Seattle  possesses  and  the  lack  of  the 
same  facilities  by  New  York.  The  oil  is  imported  in 
five-gallon  cans  which  are  emptied  into  storage  tanks 
at    the    ship's    side    and    afterward    emptied    into    tank 


cars  ready  for  shipment  to  all  parts  of  America.  When 
there  is  occasion,  however,  for  the  storage  of  oil  before 
transshipment  east,  Seattle  has  capacious  wharves  to 
accommodate  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Owing  to  the 
limited  space  available  the  docks  of  New  York  must 
keep  the  freight  that  passes  over  them  moving.  The 
rate  by  water  from  Oriental  ports  to  New  York  is  con- 
siderably more  per  ton  than  that  to  Seattle  while  the 
rate  by  rail  from  Seattle  to  New  York  is  $22.50  per 
ton.  The  climatic  and  mechanical  advantages  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  the  additional  freight  rate  from 
New  York  to  interior  points,  more  than  equalize  the 
differential  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  port. 

The  port  of  Seattle  has  provided  at  its  Smith's  Cove 
Terminal  underground  bulk  storage  tanks  of  the  fol- 
lowing capacities:  4  compartments,  with  a  capacity 
of  50,000  gallons  each,  and  8  compartments  with  a 
capacity  of  25,000  gallons  each. 

The  four  smaller  compartments  are  equipped  with 
heating  coils  for  thinning  the  oil  in  cold  weather,  to 
expedite  its  handling.  These  tanks  are  built  of  concrete 
under  ground  and  at  ship's  side,  and  can  be  filled  either 
direct  frorn  ship  by  means  of  pumping  and  pipeline,  or 
from  oil  in  cases  hajidled  over  the  open  wharf  and 
bulked  on  three  large  specially  equipped  bulking  tables. 
These  bulking  tables  can  handle  twenty-four  8,0000- 
gallon  tank  cars  per  day.  These  bulking  tables  arc  also 
equipped  with  heating  coils  to  facilitate  handling  of 
heav3'  oils.  In  addition  to  the  above  facilities  a  6-inch 
pipe  line  has  been  installed  from  the  oil  tables  to  con- 
nect with  the  Proctor  and  Gamble  steel  oil  tank.  This 
tank  has  a  capacity  of  2,000.000  gallons.  Open  wharf 
storage  has  a  capacity  of  350,000  cases.     When  ships 


IMPORTS  OF  SPECIHED  OILS  THROUGH  THE  CUSTOMS  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

FOR  YEAR  1918 


1918 


January. . . 
February., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 

October... 

Totals. . . . 
Value 


Cottonseed 

Oil 
Lbs.  andVal. 


318,922 
$   34,060 

1,425,000 
$   145,682 

257,178 
$   31,073 

1,652,354 
$   198,221 

1,068,779 
$   87,579 

375,000 
$   50,000 

3,054,000 
S   376,650 


103,847 
S      121,090 

2,748,859 
S     329,633 


11,003,939  lbs. 
S  1,373,988 


Cocoanut 

Oil 

Lbs.  andVal. 


8,890,624 
$  1,080,154 

5,362,775 
$      631,638 

8,443,215 
$  1,004,849 

12,249,827 
$  1,522,207 

14,313,789 
$  1,748,969 

7,485,450 
$  1,051,821 

7,446.702 
$  1,018,258 

9,590,753 
S  1,195,696 

7,248,989 
$     911,203 

4,733,291 
$     666.065 


85,765,415  lbs. 
$10,830,860 


Peanut 

Oil 

Gals.  andVal. 


415,487 
%     378,990 

895,260 
$      778,987 

1,053,681 
$     914,824 

2,812.839 
$  1,715,517 

1,369,153 
%  1,327,802 


255,158 
271,548 


797,096 
733,325 

279,531 
278,942 

616,632 
614,021 

362,964 
363,168 


8,857,801  gal. 
S  7,377,124 


Chinese 

Nut  Oil 

Gals.  andVal. 


207,120 
$      189,343 


63,571 
71,465 

181,869 
174,208 

221,502 
203,016 

80,425 
79,464 

336,839 
370,293 

576,094 
533,174 

27,140 
24,984 

717,393 
870,449 


877.253 
$  1,040,170 


3,289,206 
$  3,556,566 


gal. 


Soya 

Bean  Oil 

Gals,  and  Val. 


20,506,073 
$  2,010,901 

26,661,410 
I  2,659,511 

21,746,422 
$  2,778,305 

49,336,063 
$  5,096,315 

19,673,112 
$  2,216,703 

41,311,060 
$  4,775,849 

13,175,189 
$  1,482,633 

10,143,370 
S  1,183.770 

22,962,550 
$  2,762,477 

33,221.788 
S  4,116,656 


258,737,037  ] 
$29,083,120 


Rapeseed 
Oil 

Gals,  and  Val. 


459.775 
$  387,883 


349,601 
338,998 

185,387 
185,234 

233,660 
249,767 

341,940 
391,426 

158,852 
176,364 

228.509 
225.050 

113,334 
115,171 

319,886 
315,291 

125,817 
131.469 


2,516,761  gal. 
$  2,516,653 
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cannot  discharge  at  wharf  direct  lighterage  service  is 
provided  with  barges,  which  are  brought  alongside  of 
the  Smith  Cove  wharf  and  by  means  of  mechanical 
equipment  and  cranes  are  discharged  direct  on  wharf. 

The  oil  is  handled  at  the  following  rates:  Oil  in 
cases  for  handling  from  ship's  side  and  bulking  into 
tank  cars  or  into  storage  tanks,  per  100  lbs.  on  net 
weight  of  oil,  12f4  cents. 

This  charge  includes  wharfage,  handling  from  ship's 
side,  bulking  and  pumping  into  storage  tank  or  into 
tank  cars  alongside.  In  addition  a  rental  charge  is 
made  for  the  use  of  tanks  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day 
for  each  25,000-gallon  compartment  or  any  fraction 
thereof.  These  storage  tanks  are  provided  specially 
for  handling  the  different  kinds  of  oil  and  keeping  se- 
parate the  oils  of  different  consignees  when  separation 
is  requested. 

The  East  Waterway  Dock  &  Warehouse  Company 
has  erected  on  Harbor  Island  a  very  complete  plant 
for  handling  all  grades  of  oriental  and  domestic  oils, 
including  vegetable,  fish  and  animal  oils  of  all  grades. 
The  plant  will  accommodate  7,000,000  gallons  of  oil 
in  steel  storage  tanks,  which  are  already  coriipleted. 
Storage  facilities  for  an  additional  million  gallons  are 
being  considered.  In  addition  there  will  be  capacity  for 
storage  of  5,000,000  cases  of  10  gallons  each.  The 
company  has  erected  a  600-foot  dock  at  which  all 
Oriental  vessels  can  dock,  and  pumping  arrangements 
have  been  installed  so  that  bulk  shipments  can  be 
pumped  direct  from  ship's  tanks  to  the  company's  tanks. 
The  facilities  of  this  plant  are  capable  of  loading  out 
at  least  30  tank  cars  per  day.  Three  warehouses  hav- 
ing a  combined  floor  space  of  50,000  sq.  feet  have  also 
been  erected.  The  East  waterway  property  is  credited 
with  being  one  of  the  finest  privately  owned  terminals 
in  the  country. 

Another  feature  of  the  oil  movement  from  the  Orient 
to  Seattle  is  the  fact  that  Proctor  &  Gamble,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Swift  &  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  steel 
tanks  in  Seattle  capable  of  holding  3.500,000  gallons  of 
Oriental  oils,  and  these  tanks  are  filled.  The  advant- 
age of  these  tanks  is  very  apparent  now  on  account  of 
the  congested  traffic  conditions  and  shortage  of  equip- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  Port  of  Seattle  and  the  East 
Waterway  Dock  &  Warehouse  Company,  the  Drum- 
mond  Lighterage  Company  of  Seattle  also  handle  very 
large  quantities  of  oils. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  most  well  informed 
persons  that  the  oil  handling  facilities  of  Seattle  are  by 
JFar  the  best  in  the  United  States. 


THE  CHEMIST  IN  COMMERCE 

By  L  P,  Laucks 

The  development  of  the  Oriental  trade  in  the  United 
States  has  very  naturally  increased  the  demand  for  the 
services  of  the  chemist  and  trained  inspector.  Importers 
of  Oriental  products  are  finding  such  service  more  and 
more  essential  to  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  their  business 
as  the  specifications  of  the  eastern  buyers  become  more 
clearly  defined. 

Where  formerly  oils  were  bought  in  the  Orient  on 
more  or  less  indefinite  specifications,  as  for  instance,  "Fair 
Average  Quality,"  and  were  sold  for  Eastern  account  on 
the  same  basis;  there  are  now  definite  specifications  as  to 
free  acid  content  and  percentage  of  moisture  and  im- 
purities, etc.,  which  must  be  fulfilled.  Produce  exchanges 
and  chemical  societies  have  endeavored  to  define  the  ac- 
cepted meaning  of  such  a  term  as  "Fair  Average  Quality" 
in  order  that  oil  refiners  may  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of 
the  various  offerings  to  better  advantage.  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  importer  to  be  certain  that  the  oil  he  has 
bought  in  the  Orient  under  rather  loose  specifications  is 
going  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  refiner  before  he 
ships  the  oil  East.  With  the  services  of  the  chemist  at 
hand  he  can  sell  on  the  basis  of  certificate  of  analysis  at- 
tached to  the  bill-of-lading  that  assures  acceptance  on  ar- 
rival. 


An  importer  may  have  a  lot  of  oil  on  hand  which  will 
not  meet  the  specifications  for  use  for  edible  purposes,  but 
may  still  be  excellent  oil  for  another  purpose,  as  for  in- 
stance, i)aint  manufacture.  Then  the  services  of  the  chemist 
are  again  necessary  to  determine,  for  instance,  whether 
or  not  the  oil  will  pass  certain  heat  tests. 

Copra  bought  and  sold  as  "Fair  Merchantable"  sun 
dried,  kiln  dried  or  mixed  copra  varies  considerably  in 
content  of  oil.  An  importer  can  sell  an  exceptionally  fine 
lot  copra  to  much  greater  advantage  if  he  offers  it  with 
certificate  of  analysis  showing  a  definite  percentage  of  oil 
than  if  he  offers  it  as  "Fair  Merchantable,"  which  term 
may  be  variously  interpreted.  A  determination  of  the 
moisture  content  of  a  lot  of  copra  will  inform  the  owner 
wliether  he  can  safely  store  it  for  a  period  until  the 
market  improves  or  had  best  dispose  of  it  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  prevent  further  deterioration.  Presence 
of  moisture  promotes  the  growth  of  destructive  molds  on 
the  copra  which  rapidly  lower  the  oil  content. 

Inspection  and  grading  of  rice,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  enables 
the  importer  to  ship  with  certificate  attached  to  bill-of- 
lading  showing  variety,  size,  moisture  content  and  condi- 
tion as  to  vermin  or  mold.  In  cases  ol  damaged  shipments 
the  chemists  services  are  in  demand  to  determine  cause, 
extent  and  probable  time  of  such  damage. 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa  and  spices  are  all  subject  to  govern- 
ment regulations  and  compliance  with  such  regulations 
can  only  be  assured  by  the  results  of  chemical  analysis 
as  to  content  of  fat,  moisture,  ash,  etc. 

Pig  tin  and  antimony,  manganese  and  tungsten  ores 
are  of  necessity  sold  on  certificate  of  analysis  showing 
content  of  the  metal  in  question  and  also  the  presence  or 
absence  of  detrimental  impurities. 

These  foregoing  are  some  of  the  imports  the  movement 
of  which  is  facilitated  by  inspection  and  chemical  analysis. 
As  the  imports  from  the  Orient  become  more  extensive 
and  varied  and  specifications  become  more  clearly  defined 
the  service  the  chemist  can  render  will  increase  in  im- 
portance. 


Foreign  Business 
Opportunities 

The  Foreign  Department  of  the  Fu^t 
National  Bank  is  prepared  to  secure 
for  its  customers  the  best  available 
credit  information  and  data  regarding 
foreign  trade  conditions  and  the  oppor- 
tunities in  that  field. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line 
and  want  to  broaden  the  field  of 
your  business,  do  not  hesitate 
to  consult  us  now. 

Established  1882 


FIRST  NATIONAL 

First  and  James   Jd  A  JN  Iv    Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Salmon  Industry 


Statistics  compiled  for  1918  show  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  canned  salmon  exported  as  compared  to  the 
shipments  in  the  year  previous,  but  higher  prices  com- 
manded by  the  product  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  exportations.  The  number  of  pounds  export- 
ed were  110,042,480,  the  value  of  which  was  $16,570,884. 
In  1917  exports  totalled  117,762,807  pounds,  valued  at  $12,- 
963,425.  The  leading  importers  of  salmon  from  this 
country  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom  (48,264,221  lbs., 
$7,277,261);  Canada  (12,184,077  lbs.,  $1,755,690);  Australia 
(7,397,009  lbs.,  $1,337,231);  Philippine  Islands  (5,558,796 
lbs.,  $618,697);  Chile  (2,304,499  lbs.,  $330,244);  Mexico 
(1,800,135  lbs.,  $246,830).  Exportations  to  other  coun- 
tries aggregated  33,551,743  pounds,  bringing  $4,704,881. 

In  the  value  of  its  products  salmon  canning  is  exceeded 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  by  one  industry 
only,  the  lumber  business.  Yet  in  proportion  of  the  value 
of  its  product,  far  ^more  money  is  spent  in  the  process 
of  production  in  the  salmon  canning  than  in  the  lumber 
business.  As  an  example  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  salmon  canning  industry  helps  other  business,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  suppl3ring  of  the  timber  for  the 
boxes  which  hold  the  salmon  pack  returns  to  the  lumber 
industry  $1,000,000  per  year.  About  3,000,000  pounds  of 
pig  Irad  and  the  same  amount  of  pig  tin  are  required 
annually  for  the  cans  in  which  the  salmon  is  packed. 
Directly  the  salmon  canning  industry  employs  30,000  peo- 
ple; indirectly  it  employs  additional  thousands  who  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  supplies  which  the  busi- 
ness must  have.  Over  $30,000,000  per  year  is  spent  in 
the  production  of  canned  salmon  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

There  is  no  effect  without  a  cause,  and  the  reason  for 
the  rapid  and  continued  growth  of  the  salmon  industry 
is  that  canned  salmon  contains  a  greater  amount  of  food 
elements  than  any  other  product  of  the  animal  or  vege- 
table kingdoms.  People  in  all  countries  are  realizing  more 
and  more  every  day  that  canned  salmon  is  the  cheapest 
food  known  to  humanity.  The  yearly  increase  in  the  ex- 
portation of  canned  salmon  from  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
and  other  Pacific  coast  ports  show  its  growing  popularity 
among  the  people  of  other  nations. 

Five  Grades  of  Salmon 

Salmon  is  canned  in  three  sizes  or  styles  of  packages: 
One-pound  tails,  one-pound  flats  and  one-half-pound  flats. 


However,  the  shape  of  the  can  does  not  signify  any  par- 
ticular grade  or  quality  of  fish.  There  are  five  grades  or 
kinds  of  salmon  taken  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Spring  salmon.  King  salmon,  Chinook  salmon  and  Quin- 
ault  salmon  belong  to  the  same  class  and  are  known  and 
labled  Spring  and  Tyee  on  Puget  Sound,  Kings  in  Alaska 
and  Chinook  on  the  Columbia  River,  and  QuinauJt  in 
other  places.  The  flesh  of  this  class  is  pale  to  deep  pink 
and  is  of  a  fine  flavor.  A  very  curious  and  interesting 
fact  has  been  noticed  regarding  the  color  of  the  flesh 
of  the  spring  salmon.  In  some  individuals  the  flesh  is 
red  and  in  others  almost  white.  This  peculiarity  has 
given  rise  to  the  terms  "red  springs"  and  "white  springs.'* 
The  average  weight  is  35  pounds,  and  the  run  varies  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall.  King  salmon  is  caught  in  Alaska, 
the  color  varies  from  light  i)ink  to  a  fair  red.  The  flesh 
is  firm  in  texture,  and  fair  oil.  Average  weight,  65 
pounds.  Runs  from  June  to  September.  Chinook  is  caught 
in  the  Columbia  River.  Runs  from  April  to  September, 
average  weight,  30  pounds.  Deep  red  color,  extra  rich 
in  oil,  finest  flavor.  Considered  the  finest  grade  of  sal- 
mon, •  but  the  quantity  is  limited. 

Sockeye,  Blueback,  Reds  and  Alaska  Reds  are  another 
class  of  salmon  and  labeled  in  the  trade  under  the  respect- 
ive names.  The  average  weight  of  this  fish  is  four  pounds 
to  six  pounds,  the  flesh  is  firm,  rich  deep  red  in  color, 
excellent  oil,  fine  flavor.  Sockeye  caught  in  Puget  Sound 
and  Fraser  River,  runs  from  June  to  August.  New  pack 
available  for  shipment  in  July.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
this  species  is  that  there  is  a  marked  quadrennial  period- 
icity in  the  run.  The  maximum  run  occurs  the  year 
following  leap  year,  the  minimum  run  the  year  following 
that.  The  next  maximum  run  occurs  in  lSt21.  Alaska  reds 
are  caught  only  in  Alaska.  Runs  from  June  to  August. 
New  pack  available  for  shipment  in  September. 

Cohoe  or  Silver  salmon  are  known  in  the  trade  and  are 
labeled  Medium  Reds,  Silver-sides  and  Cohoe.  As  a  food 
fish  this  class  occupies  a  high  rank.  The  flesh  is  less 
firm  than  the  other  grades  and  rather  pale  in  color,  but 
the  flavor,  however,  is  excellent,  and  only  the  pale  color 
keeps  it  from  ranking  with  the  best.  New  pack  avail- 
able for  shipment  in  September. 

Humpback  salmpn,  usually  labeled  Pinks,  is  the  smallest 
and  a  most  prolific  salmon.  On  Puget  Sound  the  run 
in  packing  quantities  occurs  only  every  other  year — the  odd 


CANNED  SALMON  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Europe... 
N.  Amer. 
S.  Amer. . 
Asia. .. , . 
Ocean  ica. 
Africa.. .  . 

23,028,476 
2,209,405 
1,461,662 
1,386,702 
7,383,494 
647,370 

$2,207,194 
198,043 
123,502 
119,582 
705,204 
62,911 

44,765,898 
2,224.516 
3,193.812 
1.596,775 

11.568,824 
510.871 

$4,712,182 
191,551 
226,197 
133,516 
998,219 
52,593 

22,134,328 
1,979,950 
3,006,927 
1.489,282 
9,699.624 
290.688 

$2,408,708 
190,637 
266,903 
148,721 
991,540 
30,633 

19.545,720 
3.411.176 
6,756,440 
1,702,426 

11,220,515 
787,479 

$2,183,982 

332,692 

609,383 

160,119 

1,255,149 

79,238 

25,408,154 
4,271,710 
4,134,771 
3,593,538 

17,419,390 
463.403 

$2,705,254 

370,823 

292,367 

254.209 

1.441.270 

39.417 

Total. . 

36,117,109 

$3,416,436 

63,860.696 

$6,314,258 

38,006,799 

$4,037,142 

43,423,756 

$4,620,563 

55.290,966 

$5,103,340 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Europe.. . 
N.  Amer. 
S.  Amer.. 

Asia 

Ocean  ica. 
Africa — 

62,862,328 
6,907,615 
3,472.438 
2,875,995 

12,089,003 
353,541 

$6,026,170 

511,545 

233,675 

180.402 

1,017,994 

29.507 

63,760,758 
4,328,246 
1,301,962 
1,135,793 

12,100,414 
818,943 

$7,110,728 

370.444 

107,783 

97,662 

1,309,376 

76,450 

114,163.722 

12,322,259 

4.563,993 

3.336,665 

17,659,036 

898,287 

$11,648,003 

1,056,904 

332.024 

268.306 

1,646,962 

80,298 

82,758,887 

16.196,177 

3,314.969 

1,326.163 

12,037.857 

2.328.764 

$9,390,858 

1,565,409 

305,964 

142,641 

1,312,394 

246,159 

70,092,226 

16.840,112 

4.899,692 

2,199,024 

1  13,824,362 

2,187,064 

$10,692,246 

2,413.649 

706,757 

361,322 

2,096,439 

300.371 

Total. . 

87,750,920 

$7,999,293 

83.446,116 

$9,072,083 

152.943,962 

$15,032,497 

117.762.807 

$12,963,425 

110,042,480 

$16,570,784 

These  figures  are  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
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years — ^the  only  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  such  is 
the  case.  The  next  Puget  Sound  run  occurs  in  1921. 
Although  as  a  canned  product  not  ranking  as  high  as  the 
other  varieties.  Humpback  or  Pink  salmon  is  a  delicious 
article,  palatable,  very  nutritious  and  thoroughly  whole- 
some in  every  way.  New  pack  available  for  shipment 
in  July. 

Chum  Salmon:  This  species  does  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  canning,  the  fiesfh  being  somewhat  soft  and 
spongy;  however,  when  smoked  and  salted  the  fish  takes 
a  high   rank.     Available   for  shipment  in  September. 

The  following  are  the  markets  in  which  the  different 
species  of  salmon  are  consumed : 

The  Quinault,  Tyee,  Chinook  or  King  salmon,  principal- 
ly the  United  States. 

The  Red,  Blueback  or  Sockeye,  throughout  the  world. 

The  Cohoe,  Medium  Red  or  Silverside,  principally  the 
United  States,  although  of  recent  years  it  has  been  selling 
in  England. 

The  Humpback  or  Pink,  principally  the  United  States; 
some  in  Australia,  South  and  Central  America  and  the 
Orient;  also  of  recent  years  to  England  in  limited  num- 
bers. 

The  Chum  or  Keta  salmon,  United  States. 

Food  Value  of  Canned  Salmon 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  the  late  eminent  chemist  of  the 
U.  S.  department  of  agriculture  whose  investigations  of  th^e 
food  value  of  certain  products  has  made  his  name  a 
household  word  throughout  the  world,  reports  the  follow- 
ing as  the  relative  food  values  of  canned  salmon  as  com- 
pared with  other  foods: 

Canned  Salmon  21.8 

Sirloin   Steak   16.5 

Sugar-cured   Ham    14.2 

Macaroni    13.4 

Eggs 13.1 

Spring  Chicken   12.0 

White  Bread  09.0 

On  March  7,  1914,  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  fisheries,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  issued  Economic  Circular  No. 
11,  entitled  **Canned  Salmon:  Cheaper  than  meats  and 
Why.  Including  fifty  tested  Recipes."  In  this  circular, 
which  is  highly  laudatory  of  canned  salmon,  the  Bureau 
has  the  following  to  say  about  the  cheapness  of  canned 
salmon  as  compared  with  other  foods: 

**The  cheapest  food  is  that  which  supplies  nutriment  at 
the  lowest  cost.  One  pound  of  canned  Red  salmon  of 
the  best  quality  will  cost  about  16  cents.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  bone,  muscle,  blood  and  brain  building  material 
and  body  fuel  in  other  foods  would  cost — 

Eggs,  strictly  fresh  (at  34c  a  dozen),  36c. 

Steak,  sirloin  (at  27 J4  per  pound),  33c. 

Mutton,  leg  (at  19c  per  pound),  32c. 

Chicken  average  (at  25c  per  poimd),  215^c. 

Ham,  smoked  (at  18j^c  per  pound).  13%c. 

Pink  salmon,  canned  (at  9c  per  can),  12j^c. 
♦"The  prices  used  in  all  cases  are  average  retail  prices 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  10,  1914,  in  shops  and  markets 
where  all  of  the  products  were  for  sale.  They  are,  there- 
fore, comparable.  Where  salmon  costs  more,  other  prices 
will  probably  be  greater." 

Shipping  Salmon 

Shipping :  Practically  all  salmon  is  packed  in  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  and  shipping  takes 
place  generaily  during  the  months  of  August,  September 
and  October.  From  all  the  leading  North  American  ports 
on  the  Pacific  there  are  lines  with  direct  connections  with 
foreign  ports.  It  is  nearly  always  possible  to  book  space 
within  a  period  of  thirty  days,  although  at  rare  intervals 
it  may  be  that  one  cannot  make  satisfactory  bookings 
under  60  days. 

Finances:  The  usual  method  of  operatinp^  the  small 
quantities  that  are  shipped  to  foreign  countries  is  by  30 
to  60  day  draft  on  the  customer,  bill  of  lading  attadied, 
and  t<5  most  of  the  ports  in  the  Pacific  that  enables  the 
salmon  to  practically  arrive  at  its  destination  prior  to  pay- 
ment, or  payment  at  the  time  of  arrival.  On  orders  for 
large  blocks  of  salmon  it  has  been  customary  to  open  a 
letter  of  credit  for  the  amount  of  the  invoice. 


Marking  of  Sockeye  Salmon 

The  tagging  of  Sockeye  salmon  on  Puget  Sound  and  con- 
tiguous waters  was  conducted  during  July  and  August, 
1918  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Henry  O'Malley, 
field  assistant  of  the  Fisheries  Service.  The  run  of  this 
species  last  year  was  very  light  even  for  an  "off"  year. 
Five  marking  stations  were  established  along  the  route  of 
the  migrating  salmon,  the  most  western  being  at  Sooke, 
on  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia.  About  4,400  fish, 
obtained  in  traps,  were  tagged  and  liberated ;  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  August  over  600  of  the  tagged  fish  had  been 
reported  as  recaptured. 

This  work  has  attracted  unusual  interest  and  should 
furnish  valuable  definite  information  of  a  character  never 
before  obtained.  The  data  afforded  by  the  returned  tags 
are  now  being  compiled. 
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Opportunities  for  Americans  at 
Port  of  Shanghai 


The  past  25  years  have  witnessed  a  notable  progress 
at  Shanghai  and  in  China  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  port  is  built.  Measured  year  by  year,  China's 
awalcening  and  accompanying  progress  seems  slow  to 
the  western  observer.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
country  is  advancing  at  an  accelerating  rate.  It  is  con- 
servative, therefore,  to  predict  much  greater  progress 
during  the  next  twenty  five  years,  present  domestic 
disturbances  notwithstanding.  As  the  late  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  quoted  as  saying  of  America,  "Play  the  Bull 
market  and  in  the  long  run  you  are  bound  to  win." 
Cliina's  awakening  has  only  begun,  the  business  of  the 
country  must  double  and  double  again  and  again.  In- 
market  and  in  the  long  run  you  are  bound  to  win," 
sooner  or  later.  With  this  message  there  are  submitted 
a  few  Shanghai  opportunities  that  appear  good  enough 
to  warrant  looking  into. 

In  connection  with  American  Steamship  Lines  to 
establish  and  operate  a  well  equipped  Sino-American 
Towage  and  Lighterage  concern. 


In  connection  with  American  Transpacific  Steamship 
Services  to  establish  a  Sino-American  System  of  River 
and  Coasting  Lines  as  feeders  and  distributers. 

Organize  a  Sino-American  Wharf  and  Godown  Com- 
pany and  construct  and  operate  a  large  modern  marine 
terminal.  It  might  prove  advantageous  to  develop  such 
a  project  along  "Bush  Terminal,"  lines  modified  to  meet 
China  requirements.       

Organize  a  Sino-American  Shipbuilding  and  Drydock 
Company  and  construct  and  operate  a  large  modern 
shipbuilding,  repairing  and  dry  docking  establishment 
together  with  a  steel  fabrication  plant. 


Organize  a  Sino-American  Coal  and  Fuel  Company 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  controlling  sources  of 
coal  production  and  to  erect  and  operate  at  Shanghai 
a  modern  coal  storage  and  fuel  supply  plant. 


Particular  attention  is  directed  to  these  opportunities 
for  the  reason  that  if  grasped  American  prestige  and 
trade  in  China  and  the  Far  East  would  be  greatly 
advanced  thereby  and  China  would  be  materially 
benefited.  

A  factor  not  fully  appreciated  by  Americans  is  the 
severe  competition  that  exists  in  China;  not  so  much 
between  firms,  keen  as  that  is,  as  between  national 
groups.  For  instance  a  British  or  Japanese  Wharf  or 
lighterage  company  looks  after  its  national  interests 
above  those  of  others  first  and  all  the  time.  Likewise 
take  the  case  of  an  American  firm  at  Hankow,  there  not 
being  an  American  line  of  Yangszte  River  steamers,  it 
is  dependent  upon  those  of  other  nationals.  The  offer- 
ings of  the  nationals  of  the  steamer  company  are  first 
taken  care  of  and  the  American  comes  in  only  if  there 
is  space  left. 

In  case  Transpacific  freight  competition  is  rather  keen 
it  can  not  get  its  shipment  moved  unless  it  contracts 
to  forward  on  an  ocean  line  of  the  same  flag  as  the  river 
company.  Thus  the  American  Transpacific  line  is  shut 
out  of  business  that  would  naturally  go  to  it  by  prefer- 
ence. The  same  holds  good  in  the  coasting  services  in 
which  America  is  not  represented. 

The  point  is:  Americans  must  control  all  the  links  in 
the  transportation  chain  from  the  out  port,  in  the 
handling,  warehousing  and  transhipping  Shanghai-to- 
the-Pacific-Steamer  and  to  the  American  Port.  Con- 
sequently the  list  of  trade  opportunities  given  are  of 
national  import  as  well  as  being  openings  for  individual 
enterprise. 


It  is  suggested  that  Chinese  capital  be  invited  to  co- 
operate out  of  fairness  to  China  and  for  the  reason  that 
Chinese  good  will  and  support  would  be  gained  thereby. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  propositions  are  carefully 
conceived  and  properly  handled  Chinese  capital  will 
be  readily  forth  coming,  up  to  forty  per  cent  in  some 
cases. 

These  opportunities  are  matters  that  interested  parties 
should  investigate  thoroughly  but  quietly.  To  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation,  make  connections  with  the 
right  people  among  the  Chinese  and  to  acquire  neces- 
sary properties,  etc.,  at  the  best  probably  will  require 
not  less  than  a  year's  time  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
capable  men  available. 

Facts  Concerning  the  Port 

It  is  the  premier  port  and  chief  gateway  to  China, 
through  which  Central  and  Northern  China  points  can 
be  most  conveniently  reached.  Its  foreign  trade  is 
close  to  one-half  that  of  all  China. 


It  is  international  in  character.  Its  special  hinterland 
is  the  Yangszte  basin  equivalent  to  the  combined  area 
of  the  States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Michigan,.  Wisconsin  and  portions  of  Missouri. 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
Montana. 

In  variety  and  wealth  of  resources  its  hinterland  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  States  named. 


As  in  the  case  of  New  York,  Shanghai  participates 
in  the  trade  of  an  entire  nation,  equaling  in  area  the 
continental  United  States,  with  a  population  over  three 
times  as  large. 


It  is  the  center  of  the  Central  and  North  China  coast 
and  Yangszte  River  water  borne  commerce. 

It  is  approximately  on  the  line  of  the  great  trade 
routes  from  America  and  Europe  that  meet  in  the  China 
Sea. 


It  is  a  river  port  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yangszte,  a  great  traffic  artery  penetrating  the  heart 
of  China. 


It  is  the  center  of  a  vicinity  population  approximating 
six  millions.  The  approach  channels  permit  the  call 
of  vessels  of  about  16  ft.  draft  low  water  and  28  ft. 
draft  at  ordinary  high  water,  springs. 


The  Whangpoo  channel  leading  from  Woosung  to 
the  City,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles,  has  a  minimum 
low  water  depth  of  24  ft.  and  a  high  water  depth  of 
from  30  to  36  ft. 


The  Woosung  anchorage  is   sufficiently  deep  to  ac- 
commodate vessels  of  40  ft.  draft  at  low  water. 


The    upper    harbor    anchorages    will    accommodate 
vessels  up  to  34  ft.  draft  at  low  water. 

Wharf  berthage  is  available  for  vessels  of  30  ft.  draft 
at  low  water. 


The  wharf  and  warehouse  facilities  are  privately 
owned,  principally  by  trading  and  transportation  com- 
panies operating  them  in  their  own  behalf.  These 
concerns  furnish  wharfage  and  storage  facilities  to  their 


patrons. 
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A    limited    amount   of   public   wharf   and   warehouse 
facilities  is  available. 


It  is  advisable  that  American  Steamship  L4nes  acquire 
their  own  terminal  properties. 


The  advantageously  situated  water  front  property  is 
being  acquired  rapidly  and  taken  off  the  market. 


The  port  lighterage,  stevedoring,  dockage  and  wharf- 
age charges  are  rather  high,  but  not  excessive. 


The  cost  of  handling  a  ship  in  and  out  and  working 
her  cargoes  can  not  be  stated  accurately,  but  it  is  ap- 
proximately $1.00  gold  per  ton,  a  little  in  excess  of 
some  other  Oriental  ports. 


The  big  mail  liners  usually  stop  at  Woosung  anchor- 
age. 

Many  of  the  larger  vessels  work  cargo  to  and  from 
lighters   in   stream. 

The  port  has  a  large  warehouse  capacity,  little  of 
which  is  open  to  business  other  than  that  of  the  trading 
or  transportation  companies  owning  or  controlling  the 
facilities. 


In  the  matter  of  towage,  lighterage,  wharf,  ware- 
house, and  river  and  coasting  steamer  facilities,  national 
lines  are  quite  definitely,  though  not  absolutely,  drawn. 
Nationals,  without  such  facilities  under  their  own  flag, 
operate  against  an  effective  handicap. 


Shanghai  is  well  equipped  with  ship  repairing  and  dry 
docking  facilities.  Transpacific  steamers  up  to  the  inter- 
mediate size  may  be  accommodated  at  the  dry  docks. 


Shanghai  is  a  modern  city  quite  favorably  comparable 
to  similar  ports  in  America  and  Europe.  It  is  an 
important  and  growing  industrial  center. 


American  activities  in  the  port  are  growing,  but  still 
lag  behind  those  of  the  other  principal  trading  nations. 

Ship  Repairing  Facilities. 

The  port  of  Shanghai  is  well  equipped  with  facilities 
for  repairing  and  outfitting  ships.  There  are  ample  dry 
docking  facilities  for  local,  river  and  coastwise  steamers 
and  for  deep  sea  vessels  up  to  the  intermediate  size. 
The  ship  building  yards  and  dry  docks  are  either 
Chinese  or  British  owned. 

With  renewed  activities  following  the  war  that  will 
call  into  service  larger  vessels,  a  need  for  more  com- 
modious dry  docking  facilities  will  arise.  Apparently 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  energetic  American 
ship  builder  to  establish  a  plant  and  dry  dock,  providing 
he  is  not  too  slow  about  it.  The  cheap,  and  under 
proper  direction,  very  satisfactory  Chinese  labor,  makes 
it  possible  to  ship  the  steel  to  China  and  build  cheaper 
than  elsewhere. 

Railways 

China  has  only  begun  the  construction  of  its  railway 
system.  The  Shanghai-Nanking  and  the  Shanghai- 
Hangchow,  both  Chinese  Government  Lines,  are  com- 
paratively short  railways  but  will  eventually  become 
terminal  sections  of  continental  lines.  By  means  of  the 
Nanking-Pukow  ferry,  the  Shanghai-Nanking  Railway 
now  forms  a  part  of  a  through  line  to  Peking,  approxi- 
mately 1,000  miles  from  Shanghai. 

In  spite  of  several  attempts,  Americans  have  failed 
to  participate  in  the  railway  construction  of  China.  One 
American  company  now  holds  a  contract  for  extensive 
railway  construction  and  it  is  hoped  that  America  will 
play  a  more  important  role  in  China's  development  in 
the  future.  Americans  are  favored  by  the  Chinese 
above  other  nationalities. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  PLACES 

TaUe  of  Geographical  Places — Names  as  Spelled 

in  English,  French,  German  and  the  Native 

Language 

Note:     In  countries  where  the  Roman  Alphabet  is 
not  in  use  the  native  spelling  is  not  shown. 

Native 

English           French  German            Language 

Antwerp          Anvers  Antwerpen       Anvers 

Athens             Athenes  Athen 

Australia         Australie  Australien 

Austria-           Autriche-  Oesterreich- 

Hungary          Hongrie  Ungarn ' 

Belgium           Belgique  Belgien             Belgique 

Bremen            Breme  Bremen 

Brussels           Bruxelles  Brussel              Bruxelles 

Christiania       Kristiania  Christiania       Kristiania 

Cologne           Cologne  Koln 

Copenhagen    Copenhague  Kopenhajren     Kjobenhavn 

Denmark         Danemark  Danemark        Danmark 

Dover               Douvres  Dover 

Dresden           Dresde  Dresden 

Edinburgh       Edimbourg  Edinburgh 

England           Angleterre  England 

English            Manche  Der  Kanal 

Channel 

Florence          Florence  Florenz             Firenze 

Flushing          Flessingue  Vliessingen       Vlissingen 

France              France  Frankreich 

Frankfort         Francfort  Frankfurt 

Geneva             Geneve  Genf 

Genoa              Genes  Genua               Genova 

Germany         Allemagne  Deutschland 

Ghent               Gand  Gent                  Gand 

Great  Britain  Grande  Gross- 

Bretagne  brittanien 

Greece             Grece  Griechen- 

land 

Hamburg         Hambourg  Hamburg 

Hanover          Hanovre  Hannover 

Holland           Pavs-Bas  Niederlande     Nederland 

Ireland             Trlande  Trland 

Italy                 Italie  Ttalien               Italia 

Lisbon             Lisbonne  Lissabon           Lisboa 

London            Londres  London 

Lyons               Lyon  Lyon 

Marseilles        Marsaille  Marseille 

Milan               Milan  Mailand            Milano 

Moscow           Moscou  Moskau 

Munich             Munich  Munchen 

Naples              Naples  Neapel               Napoli 

New  Zealand  Nouvelle-  Neu- 

Zelande  Seeland 

Norway            Norvege  Norwegen        Norge 

Orkney            Is.  Orcadcs  Orkney  In 
Islands 

Philadelphia    Philadelphie  Philadelphia 

Pittsburg         Pittsbourg  Pittsburg 

Prague             Prague  Prag                  Prag 

Prussia            Prusse  Preussen 

Rhine               Rhin  Rhein 

Rome               Rome  Rom                  Roma 

Russia              Russia  Russland 

Scotland           Ecosse  Schottland 

Spain                Espagne  Spanien             Espana 

Sweden            Suede  Schweden         Sverige 

Switzerland     Suisse  Schweiz 

Thames           Tamise  Themse 

The    Hague   la  Haye  Haag                S'Graven- 

liage 

Turkey             Turquie  Turkei 

United  States  Etats-Unis  Vereinigte 

Staaten 

Venice             Venise  Venedig           Venezia 

Vienna             Vienne  Wien                Wien 

Wales              Galles  Wales 

Warsaw           Varsovie  Warschau 
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Trans-Pacific  Freight  Rates 


On  March  1st  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  put 
in  effect  the  following  rates: 

From  United  States  North  Atlantic  Ports  to 

Close  weight    All  other 

cargo  cargo 

Japan,   Kobe   Yokohama $20.00  $25.00 

China,   Hongkong,    Shanghai 20.00  25.00 

Philippine  Islands,  Manila 20.00  25.00 

Straits  Settlement,  Singapore 20.00  25.00 

French  Indo  China,  Saigon  (see  note)  20.00  25.00 

NOTE: — Rate  applies  only  when  steamer  is  available 
for  direct  sailing  for  Saigon;  otherwise  freight  is  ac- 
cepted subject  to  trans-shipment  at  Singapore  at  ad- 
ditional rate  of  $10.00  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  or  40  cubic  ft. 
at  ship's  option. 

All  cargo 

Dutch  East  Indies $40.00 

Russia,  Vladivostok   40.00 

All  cargo  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  or  40  cubic  ft.  at  ship's 
option. 

Heavy  Lift  Scale. — Above  rates  apply  on  pieces 
and/or  packages  weighing  up  to  4,480  pounds  weight 
each.  For  pieces  and/or  packages  in  excess  of  4,480 
pounds  each,  an  additional  charge  of  $2.00  will  be  made 
for  each  ton  over  two  tons. 

Extra  Length  Scale,  for  Pieces  Over  80  Feet  Long 

30  to  40  feet $  4.00  per  piece 

40  to  50  feet 9.00  per  piece 

50  to  60  feet 14.00  per  piece 

and  the  following  from  Pacific  Coast  Ports  to  the  Far 

East :  A 11 

All  cargo 

Per  ton  2,000  lbs.        Per  40  cu.  ft. 

Japan-China    $12.00  $14.00 

Manila    12.00  14.00 

Exceptions: — 

Gasoline   17.00  19.00 

High  explosives  and 

dynamite    24.00  28.00 

Lumber    25.00  per  1,000  ft.  B.  M. 

Vladivostok    25.00  25.00 

The  above  rates  are  based  on  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  or 
40  cubic  ft.  ship's  option. 

These  rates  are  not  applicable  on  bookings  made 
prior  to  announcement. 

Above  rates  apply  on  pieces  and/or  packages  weigh- 
ing up  to  4,480  lbs.  weight  each.  For  pieces  and/or 
packages  in  excess  of  4,480  lbs.  each,  customary  heavy 
lift  scale  to  be  added. 

From  United  States  North  Atlantic  Ports 

All  cargo         All  cargo 
stowing         stowing  40  ft. 
under  40  ft.  and  over 

To  India:—  Per  100  lbs.      Per  cubic  foot 

Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo, 

Calcutta    $  1.00  $0.60 

Madras,    Rangoon 1.20  .65 

Red  Sea  Ports: — 

Port  Said,  Hodeida,  Aden.  40.00 
Exceptions: — 


Per  ton  of  2,240 

lbs.  or  40  cubic 

ft.  at  ship's  option 

Cartridges    $0.04  per  pound 

Minimum  per  case  100  lbs.  $4.00. 

Case    oil Special 

Newspapers  (old) Special 

Above  rates  apply  on  pieces  and/or  packages  weigh- 
ing up  to  4,480  pounds  weight  each.    For  pieces  and/or 


packages  in  excess  of  4,480  pounds  each  customary  lift 
scale  to  be  added,  and  each  pieces  and/or  packages  not 
to  exceed  30  feet  in  length. 

Minimum  bill  of  lading  charge  $7.50. 

Parcel  receipts  $1.50  per  cubic  foot — minimum  charge 
$3.00  on  shipments  valued  under  $10.00. 

The  above  rates  do  not  apply  on  dangerous  or  hazard- 
ous cargo. 

From  United  States  North  Atlantic  Ports  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand: 

Naked   weight   cargo $15.00 

Packed  weight  cargo 18.00 

Rough  general  cargo 25.00 

Fine  general  cargo 30.00 

All  per  long  ton  weight  or  per  ton  of  40  cubic  ft  ship's 
option. 

A  tariff  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to  Atlantic  Coast 
ports  was  also  published,  but  the  tariff  is  too  voluminous 
to  show  in  this  article. 

The  rates  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  Oriental 
ports  of  call  were  generally  accepted  by  other  than 
Shipping  Board  vessels  as  maximum  rates,  although  the 
idea  of  placing  all  weight  cargo  in  one  class  and  meas- 
urement in  another  without  regard  to  valuation,  risk 
incident  to  handling,  or  market  conditions  has  not 
prevailed  in  the  past  and  to  some  appears  to  be  con- 
trary to  good  business  procedure.  No  doubt  in  the 
near  future  readjustments  more  in  accordance  with 
trade  conditions  and  requirements  will  be  made. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  rates  named  above  it 
became  apparent  that  freight  originating  in  the  Central 
and  Eastern  states  could  not  be  shipped  by  the  way  of 
the  Pacific  ports  and  that  the  Western  railway  systems 
as  well  as  the  ocean  carriers  serving  Pacific  ports  would 
suffer  the  loss  of  traffic  which  had  resulted  from  years 
of  study  and  cultivation  and  the  Railway  Administration 
published  a  tariff  of  proportional  rates  from  all  ter- 
ritory east  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
which  will  enable  the  Western  Lines  to  secure  some 
of  the  traffic  which  otherwise  would  pass  through  tht 
Panama  Canal.  The  Shipping  Board  has  not  placed 
any  restrictions  upon  the  homeward  rates  except  on 
business  from  the  Philippines  and  it  is  understood  that 
agents  at  foreign  ports  are  booking  for  Shipping  Board 
vessels  at  competitive  rates,  which  are  in  a  very  unsettled 
condition  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  cargo,  there 
being  insufficient  offerings  to  satisfy  any  considerable 
portion  of  tonnage  available.  The  Railway  Administra- 
tion is  now  compiling  a  tariff  of  Eastbound  proportional 
rates  which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Pacific  Lines 
to  work  on  a  parity  with  those  operating  via  the  Pana- 
ma Canal. 
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Distance  Tables 


The  statute  mile  is  5,280  feet. 

The  British  Admiralty  knot  or  nautical  mile  is  6,080 
feet. 

The  statute  knot  is  6,082.66  feet,  and  is  generally 
considered  the  standard.  The  number  of  feet  in  a 
statute  knot  is  arrived  at  thus:  The  circumference  of 
the  earth  is  divided  into  360  degrees,  each  degree  con- 
taining 60  knots  or  (360x60)  21,600  knots  to  the  cir- 
cumference; 21,600  divided  into  131,385,456— the  number 
of  feet  in  the  earth's  circumference — gives  6,082.66  feet, 
the  length  of  a  knot  or  nautical  mile. 

Reduction  of  Nautical  Miles  to  Statute  MUea 


Naut.  Miles 

Stat.  Miles 

100 

115.1553 

90 

103.6398 

80 

92.1242 

70 

80.6087 

60 

69.0932 

50 

57.5776 

40 

46.0621 

30 

34.5466 

20 

23.6311 

10 

11.5155 

9 

10.3640 

8 

9.2124 

7 

8.0609 

6 

6.9093 

5 

5.7578 

4 

4.6062 

3 

2.4547 

2 

2.3031 

1 

1.1515 

ALASKA  AND  B.  C. 

Distances  from  Seattle 

Powell  River,  B.  C 177 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C 567 

Ketchikan 657 

Wrangell 746 

Petersburg  789 

Douglas  City 898 

Juneau  900 

Treadwell   903 

Thane  905 

Haines    991 

Skagway    1005 

Hoopah 968 

Sitka  (via  Juneau)   1048 

Hydaberg  750 

Howkan  775 

Rose  Inlet 783 

Waterfall  809 

Craig 822 

Klawack 828 

Hecate   851 

Tokeen 882 

Holbrock 882 

Port    Conclusion    947 

Port  Armstrong  947 

Tyee    997 

Sitka  (via  West  Coast)  1096 


TABLE  OF  DISTANCES       ^^„^.^,, 

From  To  Miles 

Seattle    Powell  River  177 

Powell  River  Prince  Rupert   390 

Prince  Rupert  Ketchikan    90 

Ketchikan    Wrangell   89 

Wrangell    Petersburg    43 

Petersburg    Douglas  City  109 


Nautical 
From  To  Miles 

Douglas  City  Juneau  2 

Juneau    Treadwell    3 

Treadwell    .Hoonah   65 

Hoonah   Haines    86 

Haines    Skagway    14 

Skagway   Sitka   175 

West  Coast  Prince  of  Wales  Island 

Seattle    Ketchikan  657 

Ketchikan    .Hydaberg   93 

Hydaberg    Howkan  25 

Howkan   Rose  Inlet 8 

Rose  Inlet Waterfall  26 

Waterfall    Craig 13 

Craig   Klawack 6 

Klawack    Hecate  23 

Hecate  Tokeen  and  Holbrook  31 

Tokeen Pt.  Conclusion  &  Pt.  Armstrong    55 

Port  Conclusion  . .  .Tyee    , 50 

Tyee   Sitka   99 

From  Port  Townsend  To 

Seattle   38*   Victoria   35 

Tacoma    64     Vancouver    95 

Bellingham    ..' 44      Everett    31 

From  Portland,  Ore.,  To 

Hawaiian  Islands 2,370 

Yokohama,  Japan  4,255 

Shanghai,  China 5,063 

Hongkong,  China   5,719 

Manila,  P.  1 5,969 

Sydney,  Australia 7,394 

Melbourne,  Australia 7,975 

Adelaide,    Australia    8,487 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 6,256 

Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone 3,869 

Callao,  Peru,  S.  A 4,637 

Valparaiso,  Chile,  S.  A 5,790 

Vladivostok,  Siberia 5,377 

Sitka,  Alaska  965 

Unalaska,  Alaska 1,919 

San    Francisco,   California 722 

New  York  via  Panama  Canal 5,912 

Liverpool  via  Panama  Canal 8,637 

Hamburg,  Germany,  via  Panama  Canal 9,005 

Marseilles,  France,  via  Panama  Canal 8,640 

Note:  To  give  the  distance  between  each  important 
port  on  the  Pacific  and  all  other  important  ones  would 
require  an  endless  array  of  tables.  In  the  following 
tables  we  give  a  sufficient  number  of  distances  to  enable 
a  reader,  with  the  assistance  of  a  map,  to  figure  out  for 
himself  the  nautical  mileage  between  practically  any 
two  places.  For  instance,  the  distances  between  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
on  Puget  Sound,  and  foreign  ports  are  not  given.  In- 
stead are  given  the  distance  between  the  foreign  ports 
and  Port  Townsend,  in  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
To  find  the  distances  to  the  four  ports  mentioned  add 
to  the  trans-oceanic  mileage  the  distance  between  them 
and  Port  Townsend. 

Another  example:  If  you  desire  to  find  the  distance 
between  Yokohama  and  Valparaiso  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  you  that  the  Samoan  Islands  lie  on  an 
almost  straight  line  between  them.  One  of  the  tables 
shows  that  the  mileage  from  Yokohama  to  Apia,  the 
chief  port  of  Samoa,  is  4,057  and  that  from  Valparaiso 
to  Apia  is  5,451,  and  the  desired  mileage  is  therefore 
9,508. 

The  distances  given  herewith  are  in  nautical  miles 
and  were  corrected  by  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Service 
up  to  the  first  of  January,  1917. 
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To 

From 

San 

Fran- 

From 
•Port 
Town- 

From 
Hono- 
lulu 

To 

cisco 

send 

Yokohama 

4,536 

4,217 

3,394 

Yokohama 

Kobe 

4.808 

4,500 

3,665 

Kobe 

Shimonoseki 

5,008 

4,689 

3.851 

Shimonoseki 

Nagasaki 

5,151 

4,832 

3,976 

Nagasaki 

Hakodate 

4,209 

3,915 

3,311 

Hakodate 

Petropavlovsk 

3,292 

2,905 

2,762 

Petropavlovsk 

Vladivostok 

4,664 

4,138 

3,725 

Vladivostok 

Chemulpo 

5,329 

4,995 

4,385 

Chemulpo 

Port  Arthur 

5,477 

5,143 

4,524 

Port  Artiur 

Taku 

5,630 

5,296 

4.677 

Taku 

Chefoo 

5,436 

5,102 

4,483 

Chefoo 

Weihaiwei 

5,402 

5,068 

4,449 

Weihaiwei 

Shanghai 

5,387 

5,053 

4,330 

Shanghai 

Foochow 

5,683 

5,364 

4.487 

Foochow 

Amoy 

5,796 

5,477 

4,586 

Amoy 

Swatow 

5,900 

5,581 

4.688 

Swatow 

Hongkong 

6,049 

5,709 

4,857 

Hongkong 

Canton 

6,132 

5,814 

4,940 

Canton 

Manila 

6,221 

5,931 

4.767 

Manila 

Cebu 

6,146 

5,870 

4,610 

Cebu 

Iloilo 

6,168 

5,892 

4,632 

Iloilo 

Singapore 

7.353 

7,034 

5,881 

Singapore 

Batavia 

7,641 

7,323 

5,934 

Batavia 

Colombo 

8,943 

8,624 

7,471 

Colombo 

Guam 

5,053 

4,913 

3,337 

Guam 

Honolulu 

2,091 

2,366 

Honolulu 

Pt.    Townsend 

770 

Pt.    Townsend 

*  Port  Townsend  is  the  first  port  within  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  To  complete  the  above  distances  to 
British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  add  the  mile- 
age between  Port  Townsend  and  such  ports  which  will 
be  found  in  other  tables  presented  herewith. 


Ports 


Melbourne     to      New 
York  

Sydney  to  New  York. 

Wellington      to      New 
York  

Valparaiso     to      New 
York 

San  Francisco  to  New 
York 

Port      Townsend      to 
New   York    

Honolulu  to  New  York. 

New     York     to     Val- 
paraiso    

New     York     to     San 
Francisco    

New     York    to     Port 
Townsend   ; 

New    York   to    Hono- 
lulu     


By  Magellan 
Strait 


Full 

Powered 

Steam 

Vessel 


12,891 
12,779 

11,344 

8,380 

13,135 

13,873 
13,312 

8,380 

13,135 

13,873 

13,312 


Auxil- 
iary 
Steam 
Vessel 


13,120 
13,050 

8,680 

14,670 

15,350 
14,170 

9,130 

15,350 

16,000 

14,650 


By  C. 
Horn 


Sailing 
Vessel 


13,760 
13,750 

12,550 

9,400 

15,420 

16,080 
14,970 

9,420 

15,660 

16,310 

15,480 


Pana- 


FuU 

Powered 

Steam 

Vessel 


9.945 
9,691 

8,522 

4,623 

5,262 

6J002 
6,702 

4,633 

5,262 

6,002 

6,702 


From  Magdalena  Bay  To 

San    Francisco 1,002      Panama    ... 

San  Diego 600      Callao   

Acapulco    853      Honolulu    . . 


2,265 
3,008 
2,543 


Norwegian  and  Chinese   Miles 

The  Norwegian  mile  is  the  longest — 12,182  3rards. 
shortest  is  the  Chinese — some  600  yards. 


The 


Between  North  and  South  American  Ports  and 
The  Islands  of  the  Pacific 


Port 

Town- 

send 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Pana- 
ma 

Callao 

Val- 
paraiso 

PuenU 
Arenas 

Auckland    

6,134 

5,680 

6,512 

5,834 

5,247 

4,631 

Marshall   Is.    . 

4,259 

4,150 

6,666 

6,832 

7,034 

6,815 

Unalaska    

1,670 

2,051 

5,245 

5,989 

7,139 

8.063 

Caroline    Is.    . 

5,346 

5,501 

8,430 

8,720 

8,647 

8.073 

Solomon   Is.    . 

5,310 

5,129 

7,248 

7,047 

6,805 

6.280 

Tongatabu   ... 

5,061 

4,628 

5,953 

5,582 

5.360 

4.978 

Tahiti    •. 

4,260 

3,660 

4,485 

4,192 

4,254 

4.233 

Hervey  Island. 

4,665 

4,124 

5^095 

4.733 

4,632 

4,429 

Pelew  Islands. 

5,587 

5,751 

8,674 

8,906 

8,707 

8.112 

Union  Islands 

4,345 

3.957 

5,688 

5,557 

5,606 

5.425 

New  Caledonia 

5,729 

5,410 

6,982 

6,541 

6,115 

5,527 

Gilbert  Group 

4,395 

4,185 

6,439 

6,470 

6,568 

6.318 

New  Hebrides 

5,344 

5,086 

6,956 

6,694 

6.401 

5,885 

Midway  Is.  ... 

2,781 

2,792 

5.707 

6,280 

7,042 

7382 

Marquesas  .... 

3,268 

2,987 

3,826 

3,711 

4.030 

4.290 

Fiji  Islands   .. 

5,083 

4,705 

6.288 

6,002 

5,753 

5,342 

Honolulu    

2,366 

2,091 

4,685 

5,161 

5,920 

3.670 

Guam    

4,913 

5,053 

7,988 

8,372 

8,510 

8,026 

Galapagos    Is. 

3,734 

2,994 

864 

1.004 

2,183 

3.401 

Ellice    Island. 

4.602 

4,295 

6,217 

6,091 

6,073 

5.780 

Marianas    .... 

4,585 

4,779 

7,797 

8.332 

8,719 

8,363 

Phoenix  Is.   .. 

4,012 

3,657 

5,599 

5,597 

5,777 

5.690 

Christmas    Is. 

3,344 

2,894 

4,752 

4,873 

5,267 

5,441 

Luzon    

5,515 

5,840 

8,965 

9,618 

9,700 

9.103 

Apia    (Samoa) 

4.577 

'4.161     5,7101 

5,492 

5.451 

5.207 

Between    New    Zealand,    Australia,    China    and 

Japan  Ports  and  the  blands  of  the 

Pacific 


Auck- 

Mel- 

Syd- 

Hong- 

Yoko- 

Hako- 

Und 

bourne 

ney 

kong 

hama 

date 

Auckland    

1,649 

1,280 

5,060 

4,780 

5,099 

Marshall  Is.    . 

2,595 

3,181 

2,623 

2.270 

2.442 

2,670 

Unalaska    

5,578 

6,322 

5,764 

4,062 

2,547 

2,229 

Caroline    Is.    . 

3.530 

3.586 

3,022 

1,593 

1,571 

1,989 

Solomon   Is.    . 

1,776 

2,152 

1,567 

3,446 

3,022 

3.347 

Tongatabu   . . . 

1,099 

2,410 

1,955 

4.932 

4,291 

4.531 

Tahiti    

2.216 

3,691 

3,308 

6,132 

5,139 

5.249 

Hervey  Island. 

1.631 

3.090 

2.690 

5.674 

4,849 

5.022 

Pelew  Island.. 

3,565 

3.616 

3.052 

1.531 

1,731 

2.156 

Union  Island.. 

1,814 

3.015 

2.518 

4,741 

3,847 

4,025 

New  Caledonia 

998 

1,595 

1,069 

4,107 

3,837 

4,176 

Gilbert  Group 

2,169 

2.931 

2.377 

3.787 

2,931 

3,155 

New  Hebrides. 

1,420 

2,025 

1,471 

3.85S 

3.415 

3,725 

Midway  Is.  ... 

3.937 

4,697 

4.138 

3,728 

2,250 

2,198 

Marquesas  .... 

2.980 

4,454 

4,045 

6,483 

5.270 

5,293 

Fiji  Islands  .. 

1.175 

2,274 

1.779 

4.574 

4,015 

4.271 

Honolulu    .... 

3.820 

4.942 

4,420 

4,857 

3,394 

3,311 

Guam    

3,497 

3,631 

3,067 

1,822 

1.353 

1,741 

Galapagos    Is. 

5.654 

7.067 

6.816 

8,938 

7.414 

7,168 

Ellice    Island. 

1.729 

2.697 

2.177 

4,247 

3,468 

3,692 

Marianas    .... 

3,867 

4,044 

3.440 

1,723 

939 

1.315 

Phoenix  Is.   . . 

2,169 

3,308 

2,794 

4,627 

3,616 

3.761 

Christmas    Is. 

2,799 

4.093 

3.601 

5,270 

4,042 

4,086 

Luzon    

4.556 

4.607 

4.043 

504 

1.388 

1,716 

Apia    (Samoa) 

1.581 

2.834 

2.355 

4.869 

4.057 

4,252 

A.  M.  APCAR  &  COMPANY 

Established  1890  P.  O.  Box  70.  Yokohama 

Cable  Address:    "APCAR  YOKOHAMA'* 

Export  Dept.  handles  all  lines  of  manufactured 

articles,  Silks,  Cotton  Goods,  Produce,  Etc. 

Manufacturers  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Laces,   Locks  of 

every  description,  and  Bag  Frames 
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From  San  Francisco  South 


From  Manila 


Monterey  95 

Santa  Barbara  268 

San  Diego 452 

San  Bias    1,417 

Guaymas  1,490 

Acapulco    1,833 

Salina  Cruz 2,135 

San  Jose 2,395 

Corinto 2,613 

Panama    3,245 

Esmaraldas   3,342 

Guayaquil    3,514 

Payta    3,523 

Pacasmayo  3,688 

Callao   3,987 

Pisco   4,097 

Mollendo   4,426 

Arica 4,551 


Iquique   4,620 

Antofagasta    4,762 

Caldera  4,894 

Coquimbo    5,007 

Valparaiso  5,140 

Concepcion   Bay    . . .  5,270 

Lota   5,282 

Puenta  Arenas 6,193 

Note:  The  distance  from 
San  Francisco  to  Port 
Townsend  is  770  miles.  By 
making  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions the  distances  to 
these  southern  ports  from 
those  in  British  Columbia 
and  on  Puget  Sound  can 
be  obtained. 


From  San  Francisco  North 


Point  Bonita   . . 

Bolinas   

Point  Reyes   . . . 
Point  Tomales 
Bodega  Head  . . 
Point  Arena   . . . 
Mendocino 


7 
16 
33 
46 
51 
100 
123 

Shelter  Cove    165 

Point  Gorda   184 

Cape  Mendocino  , . .      195 

Cape   Fortuna    200 

Table  Bluff  212 

Humboldt  Bay 216 

Trinidad  233 

Crescent   City    274 

Cape  St.  George  . . .      276 

Rogue   River    313 

Port  Orford   336 

Cape   Blanco    341 

Coqaille  River   360 

Cape  Arago  372 

Umpqua  River   394 

Cape  Perpetua   433 


Yaquina  Bay    ......  454 

Cape    Foul  weather. .  464 

Cape  Lookout   486 

Tillamook  Bay    ....  499 

False  Tillamook   ...  511 

Tillamook  Head   ...  523 

Columbia  River  Bar  540 

Astoria 555 

Portland    653 

Cape    Disappointm't.  545 

Shoalwater   Bay    . . .  569 

Grays  Harbor    588 

Destruction    Island..  634 

Flattery  Rocks    ....  667 

Cape   Flattery    680 

Victoria,  B.  C 750 

Port  Townsend 770 

Seattle    804 

Tacoma    830 

Anacortes    796 

Bellingham    810 

Vancouver,  B.  C...  833 

Nanaimo,   B.   C...  828 


From  Vladivostok 


San  Francisco   4,664 

Port  Townsend 4,183 

Honolulu    3,725 

Guam   2,019 

Colombo    4,593 

Batavia   3,310 

Singapore    3,003 

Yokohama    949 

Nagasaki    656 

Hollo    2,048 

Cebu    2,026 

Manila    1.912 

Canton    1.728 

Hongkong    1,465 


Swatow    1,495 

Amoy    1,386 

Kobe   810 

Hakodate    431 

Foochow    1,265 

Shanghai    986 

Weihaiwei    1,001 

Chefoo    1,375 

Taku   1,229 

Port  Arthur   1,076 

Chemulpo    928 

Shimonoseki    566 

Petropavlovsk    1,076 


From  Yokohama 


Kobe  346 

Shimonoseki  544 

Nagasaki    680 

Hakodate 532 

Petropavlovsk    1,425 

Vladivostok    949 

Chemulpo    1,033 

Port  Arthur   1,181 

Taku   1,334 

Chefoo    1,140 

Weihaiwei   1,106 

Shanghai   1,041 

Foochow   1,217 

Amoy    1,331 


Swatow    1,435 

Hongkong   1,585 

Canton    1,668 

Manila    1,757 

Cebu    1,762 

Iloilo  1.784 

Singapore    2,905 

Batavia  3,194 

Colombo    4,495 

Guam    1,353 

Honolulu   3,394 

Port  Townsend  4,217 

San  Francisco  4,536 


Yokohama 1,757 

Nagasaki    1,306 

Vladivostok    1,912 

Chemulpo    1,498 

Port  Arthur   1.573 

Taku   1,726 

Chefoo    1,532 

Weihaiwei    1,498 

Shanghai    1,162 

Kobe  1.569 

Hakodate 2,066 

Foochow   787 

Amoy    675 

Swatow    623 


Hongkong 631 

Canton    714 

Cebu    391 

Iloilo   361 

Shimonoseki   1,436 

Petropavlovsk    3,112 

Singapore   1,370 

Batavia  1,559 

Colombo   2,960 

Guam    1,501 

Honolulu   4,767 

Port  Townsend 5,931 

San  Francisco  6,221 


From  Panama 


Acapulco    426 

San  Francisco   3,245 

Apia    5,710 

Tahiti    4,486 


Wellington    6,505 

Puenta  Arenas 3.943 

Sydney   7.674 

Honolulu    4,685 


From  Hongkong 


Canton    '. . .        83 

Manila    631 

Cebu    960 

Iloilo    895 

Singapore    1,454 

Batavia  l./«2 

Colombo   3,044 

Guam    1,822 

Honolulu   4,857 

Port  Townsend 5,709 

San  Francisco   6,049 

Yokohama 1,585 

Kobe  1.372 

Shimonoseki   1,179 


Nagasaki    1,069 

Hakodate    1,810 

Petropavlovsk    2,938 

Vladivostok    1,645 

Chemulpo    1,194 

Port  Arthur   1,265 

Taku    1,418 

Chefoo    1,224 

Weihaiwei    1,190 

Shanghai    852 

Foochow    459 

Amoy    290 

Swatow    183 


From  Midway  Islands 


Yap  (Caroline  Is.)..  2,751 

Solomon  Is 2,612 

Kusaie   1,/7J 

Tongatabu 2,984 

Tahiti    3,190 

S.   Bernadino   St.    ..  3,378 

Rarotonga    3,140 

Raoul  Is 3,451 

Port  Uoyd  2,149 

Ponape,  Caroline  Is.  1,882 

Port  Townsend   2,781 

Unalaska 1,653 

Yokohama   2,250 

Pelew    3.001 

Union  Is 2,272 

N.  Caledonia    3,207 

Gilbert  Group    1,814 

N.  Hebrides   2.761 

Marshall  Is 1,542 


Marquesas  '3,115 

Levuka   2,833 

Johnston  Is 821 

Honolulu   1,149 

San  Francisco    2,792 

Petropavlovsk    1,831 

Guam    2,301 

Galapagos  Islands   .  5,313 

Ellice  Is 2,220 

Marianas    2,104 

Fakarawa  Is 3,246 

Phoenix  Is 1,919 

Christmas  Is 9,949 

Luzon   3,350 

Blanch    Is 2,688 

Apia    2.546 

Sitka    2.473 

Vladivostok    2,612 


From  Valparaiso 


San  Francisco   5,140 

Monterey 5,065 

Santa  Barbara  4.875 

San  Diego 4,738 

San  Bias   3,835 

Guaymas  4,291 

Acapulco    3,406 

Salina   Cruz    3,247 

San  Jose 3,024 

Corinto 2,875 

Panama    2,616 

Esmeraldas   2,179 

Gauyaquil    1.946 

Payta   1,774 

Pacasmayo    1,605 


Callao   1,306 

Pisco  1,207 

Molendo 962 

Arica  882 

Iquique 782 

Antofagasta    576 

Caldera    376 

Coquimbo  203 

Puento  Arenas    1,438 

Wellington    5,064 

Auckland   5,247 

Apia    5,451 

Tahiti    4,254 

Honolulu   5,920 
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Shipyards  on  the  Pacific 


Japan 

Asano  Shipbuilding  Co. 

One  of  the  newest  shipyards  in  Japan  is  that  of  the 
Asano  Shipbuilding  Company  at  Tsurumi,  near  Yokohama. 
Work  was  started  in  July,  1916.  The  keel  of  the  first 
hull  was  laid  on  the  11th  of  February,  1917,  and  the  first 
completed  hull  launched  July,  1917. 

The  shop  buildings,  fitting  out  basin,  building  berths, 
etc.,  cover  an  area  of  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres.  The  shops  and  buildings  now  in  use  cover 
an  area  of  approximately  30,000  square  3^rds,  while  the 
fitting-out  basin  into  which  the  ships  are  launched  and  in 
which  they  rest  while  being  equipped  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  harbor  at  Honolulu.  There  are  six  reinforced 
concrete   building  berths,  600   feet  long  in   use. 

One  great  outstanding  feature  in  the  equipment  of  this 
yard,  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  Japanese  and 
foreigners  alike,  is  the  fact  that  all  the  heavy  machines, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  were  made  in  Japan. 
They  are  of  such  size  and  capacity  as  to  be  able  to  handle 
any  vessel  up  to  30,000  gross  tons. 

The  transportation  of  materials  throughout  the  yards 
and  in  the  shops  is  accomplished  by  electrically  driven 
apparatus.  There  are  three  electrically  driven  revolving 
tower  cranes  placed  between  every  two  alternate  berths. 
These  cranes  have  arms  of  105  to  115  feet  sweep  at  a 
height  of  150  feet  above  the  ground  and  are  so  arranged 
that  three  of  them  in  a  row  cover  every  part  of  the  hull 
on  both  sides  during  construction.  Transportation  of 
materials  in  the  yards  and  shops  is  provided  by  ten 
three-ton  traveling  cranes  with  68-foot  arms,  which  sweep 
over  the  stock  as  well  as  the  fabricating  yards.  This 
department  (the  fabricating  yard)  is  in  the  open  air, 
where  the  keel  bender,  flanging  machine,  heavy  plate 
rolling  machines,  joggling  machines,  hydraulic  manhole 
punchers,  etc.,  are  situated. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  three  three-to-six-ton  over- 
head traveling  cranes  in  the  iron  working  shops.  These 
are  arranged  to  bring  in  materials  from  the  outside  or 
to  shift  them  from  one  place  to  another  inside  the  shop. 
At  the  fitting-out  wharf  there  is  an  eight-ton  crane  for 
loading  engines  and  boilers  into  the  hull.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  at  every  point,  care  has  been  taken  to  secure 
the  most  modern  time  and  labor  saving  devices  known  to 
the  service  of  shipbuilding. 

In  addition  to  this  great  plant  at  Tsurumi,  Mr.  Asano 
has  also  acquired  another  at  Osaka,  the  great  industrial 
center  of  the  Empire.  This  is  known  as  the  Osaka 
Kausani  Iron  Works.  It  has  five  building  berths,  which 
are  equipped  to  handle  ships  of  2,000  to  3,000  tons,  or  a 
total  of  approximately  40,000  tons  per  year. 

The  first  unit  of  this  great  plant  is  now  complete  and  in 
active  operation. 

Hongkong 

Kowloon  Docks 

The  Kowloon  Docks  are  situated  in  Hung  Hom  Bay, 
about  two  miles  from  Hon.  They  are  in  close  proximity 
to  the  shipping  in  port  and  are  well  protected  on  all  sides. 
The  approaches  to  the  docks  are  perfecdy  safe  and  the 
immediate  vicinity  affords  capital  anchorage.  The  docks 
are  substantially  built  throughout  of  granite. 

Powerful  steam  shears  stand  on  a  granite  wharf,  along- 
side which  vessels  can  lie  at  any  state  of  the  tide  to  take 
in  or  out  boilers,  masts,  etc. 

The  two  patent  slips  are  situated  at  Kowloon  along- 
side the  other  docks. 

The  depth  at  low  water  spring  tides,  in  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  bay  in  front  of  the  docks  is  6H  fathoms. 

Cosmopolitan  Dock  is  on  the  Kowloon  side  of  the  har- 
bor and  about  the  same  distance  from  Blake  Pier  as  the 
Kowloon  Docks.     The  depth  at  low  water  spring  tides, 


in  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bay  is  26  feet.  The  anchorage 
is  good  and  the  situation  more  sheltered  from  typhoons 
than  any  other  in  the  port.  The  dock  is  substantially 
built  throughout  of  granite. 

A  wharf  with  20  feet  of  water  alongside  and  powerful 
shear  legs  are  placed  near  to  the  dock  entrance. 

Aberdeen  Docks  are  situated  at  the  head  of  an  inlet 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  The  entrance  is  quite 
safe  and  the  anchorage  excellent.  The  docks  are  sub- 
stantally  built  throughout  of  granite. 

The  extensive  workshops  possess  every  facility  and  ap- 
pliance necessary  for  the  quick  repairs  of  the  heaviest 
classes  of  ships  and  machinery. 

The  Blacksmith's  shops  are  well  furnished  with  power- 
ful steam  hammers,  cranes,  etc.,  capable  of  forging  stem 
posts  of  the  largest  size  and  crank  shafts  up  to  14  inches 
m  diameter. 

The  boiler  maker's  shop  has  special  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  all  classes  of  boilers. 

The  iron  and  brass  foundries  can  deliver  all  descrip- 
tions of  castings  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

The  sawmill  is  equipped  with  a  complete  plant  of  wood 
working  machinery  of  the  most  modern  t3rpe. 

The  galvanizing  plant  is  of  the  electrical  deposit  type 
and  is  capable  of  any  class  of  work. 

The  stores:  A  large  and  well  selected  stock  of  all 
classes  of  materials,  requisite  in  shipbuilding  and  repair- 
ing, is  carried.  Engine  room  outfits,  furnishings  and  ship's 
stores  of  all  descriptions  supplied  at  lowest  rates. 

The  powerful  salvage  steamer  "David  Gillies,"  fully 
equipped  with  salvage  pumps,  diving  gear,  etc.,  is  ready 
for  sea  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

B.  C.  Marine,  Ltd. 

B.  C.  Marine,  Ltd.,  was  established  in  1895;  office^and 
plant  located  at  foot  of  Victoria  Drive.  Innes  Hopkins, 
managing  director;  J.  K.  McKenzie,  director  and  super- 
intendent A.  B.  C.  Code  used;  area  of  plant,  1>4  acres; 
average  number  of  employes,  400;  marine  railway  is  250 
by  45  ft. ;  capacity,  2,000  tons ;  depth  of  water  over  blocks 
after  end,  18  ft ;  forward  end,  14  ft ;  the  plant  is  equipped 
with  the  following  facilities  for  repairs :  Well  equipped 
machine,  boiler,  forge,  coppersmith,  blacksmith,  and  pat- 
tern and  joiner  shops;  ship  carpenters  and  caulkers;  1 
steam  tug,  1  service  launch,  1  12-ton  floating  derrick,  2 
ash  barges,  floats,  etc.,  2  complete  diving  outfits,  1  gasoline 
salvage  pump,  1  duplex  salvage  pump,  2  service  motor 
trucks,  repair  wharf  with  15-ton  derrick,  portable  oxy- 
acetylene  welding  plants;  floating  air  compressor  plant; 
scows;  submarine  divers;  Thermit  welding. 

Wallace  Shipyards,  Ltd. 

Wallace  Shipyards.  Ltd.,  was  established  in  1898;  office 
and  plant  located  in  North  Vancouver,  B.  C.  A.  Wallace, 
managing  director ;  H.  J.  Turney,  secretary.  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition,  Bentle/s  and  Western  Union  Code  used.  Plant 
No.  1,  seven  acres  in  area,  and  three  building  slips. 
Capacity  of  marine  railways,  2,500  tons  and  1,(W0  tons 
respectively;  modern  machines,  boiler  shop,  forge  and 
blacksmith  shops,  coppersmith  and  pipe  shops,  carpenter 
and  joiner  shops;  700  employes  under  normal  conditions. 
Two  4,700  tonners  built  in  1918.  On  order,  two  4,300 
tonners  and  two  5,100  tonners. 

J.  Coughlan  &  Sons 

J.  Coughlan  &  Sons  was  established  in  1900;  head  office 
in  World  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Location  of  plant. 
False  Creek,  Vancouver.  John  Coughlan,  J.  J.  Coughlan, 
S.  H.  Coughlan,  C.  Coughlan.  J.  Lockhart,  superintendent. 
Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Scott's  codes 
used.  Area  of  plant,  18  acres.  Four  building  slips,  10,OOQ- 
ton  capacity;  hull,  engine  and  boiler  works;  3,000  em- 
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ployes  under  normal  conditions ;  six  8,800  tonners  launched 
in  1918.  Four  8,800  tonners  building.  Four  8,1000  tonners 
on  order. 

The  William  Lyall  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Established  July  1,  1917.  Head  office  address:  Trans- 
portation Bldg.,  Montreal.  Location  of  plant:  North 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  William  Lyall,  president;  W.  S.  O. 
Cook,  manager.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Ed.  Area 
of  plant :  25  acres.  Number  and  size  of  building  slips : 
six,  250  feet.  Number  of  employes  under  normal  con- 
ditions: 800.  Ships  launched  in  1918,  twelve;  building, 
six. 

Pacific  Construction  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  1907.  Head  office.  Standard  Bank  Bldg., 
Vancouver;  works,  Port  Coquitlam,  B.  C.  Officers:  J.  L. 
Davidson,  president;  Stuart  Cameron,  vice-president;  W. 
S.  Lane,  secretary;  H.  P.  Simpson,  general  manager. 
Code  used:  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition.  Area  of  plant,  15 
acres;  1,600  feet  waterfrontage  on  the  Fraser  River. 
Building  slips:  two  for  keels  up  to  325  feet;  two  for 
keels  up  to  450  feet.  Outfit  for  handling  repair  work 
of  wooden  ships  only  at  present.  Number  of  employees 
under  normal  conditions,  300.  Three  2,800  ton  wooden 
steamers  built  1918.    Others  building  for  Greek  firms. 

Northern  Construction  Co. 

(Formerly  Western  Canada) 
Established  June,  1917.  Head  office  and  works:  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  A.  R.  Mann,  president ;  C.  V.  Cummings, 
secretary.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C,  Bentleys.  Four  build- 
ing slips.  Number  of  employees  under  normal  conditions : 
500.  Built  six  2,800  ton  d.  w.  wooden  steamers  in  1918. 
Now  on  order,  four  3,200  d.  w.  tonners  for  Belgium  and 
dye  1,500  d.  w.  tonners  for  France. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

Yarrows,  Ltd. 
Yarrows,  Ltd.,  was  established  in  1914;  office  address, 
P.  O.  box  1595,  Victoria,  B.  C;  telegraphic  address. 
Yarrows,  Victoria;  location  of  plant,  Esquimalt,  B.  C; 
Watkins,  Scotts,  A.  I.,  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition,  Slaters  & 
Atlantic  Cable  Dir.,  and  Bentleys  codes  used.  Foreign 
representative  is  Yarrow  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Area  of  plant,  8j^  acres ;  1  building  slip,  300  ft.  by  50  ft. ; 
1  marine  railway,  2,500  tons  dead  weight,  300  ft.  by  50  ft. ; 
vessels  up  to  480  ft,  by  60  ft.  docked  in  Government 
Graving  Dock;  lowest  rates  on  Pacific  Coast;  excellent 
facilities  for  handling  repair  work;  250  employes  under 
normal  conditions;  1  60-ton  shear  legs;  1  10-ton  floating 
derrick;  one  steel  sternwheel  steamer  165  ft.  by  35  ft 
by  7  ins.  completed  1918  for  India. 

The  Foundation  Company  of  British  Columbia,  Ltd. 

Head  office  and  works :  Victoria,  B.  C.  Eastern  office : 
Montreal.  Cable  address:  "Underground."  Built  five 
2,800- ton  d.  w.  wooden  steamers  in  1918.  Now  building 
20  twin-screw  steamers,  3,000  ton  d.  w.  for  French  Gov- 
ernment; now  operating  yard,  formerly  known  as  Cam- 
eron-Genoa yard,  as  well  as  own  plant. 

Cholberg  Shipbuilding   Co. 

Two  building  slips.  Building  nine  1500  ton  d.  w. 
motor  schooners  for  Norwegian  interests. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C 

New  Westminster  Construction  &  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd. 
Shipbuilders  and  general  contractors.  Offices  and  works : 
Popular  Island  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  Manager,  H.  M. 
Fullerton.  Built  four  2,800  d.  w.  wooden  steamers  in 
1918.  Building  five  1,500  d.  w.  ton  wooden  vessels  for 
French  Government  and  three  wooden  vessels  of  3,200 
d.  w.  tons  each  for  Belgian  Government. 

Bdlingham,  Waslu 

Pacific  American  Fisheries 
Pacific  American  Fisheries  was  established  in  1905; 
head  office  address.  South  Bellingham;  location  of  plant, 
Ft  Harris  Ave.  Armsby  Code  used.  Four  building  slips ; 
number  of  employes,  160.  E.  B.  Deming,  president  and 
general  manager. 


Tacoma,  Wash. 

Todd  Drydock  &  Constniction  Corp. 

The  largest  shipyard  and  the  only  one  constructing 
steel  steamships  in  Tacoma.  Employ  6,600  men.  C.  W. 
Wiley,  head  of  the  Todd  interests  in  Seattle,  is  president, 
and  J.  A.  Eves,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Com- 
pany has  a  site  of  105  acres,  with  eight  ways.  In  1918, 
eight  vessels  of  7,500  tons  each  were  laimched.  Company 
has  contracts  for  18  merchant  vessels  for  delivery  in  1919, 
and  three  revenue  cruisers  for  United  States  Government. 
For  repair  work  company  operates  a  12,000  d.  w.  tons 
floating  drydock. 

Foundation  Co. 

The  Foundation  Company,  Inc.,  established  September  1, 
1917.  Has  site  of  100  acres,  adjoining  Todd  yards  on 
east  side  of  harbor,  with  10  ways,  each  280  feet  long. 
Bayley  Hipkins,  general  manager.  Output  in  1918  was 
20  wooden  vessels,  auxiliary  schooners,  for  French  Gov- 
ernment. Employed  4,000  men.  Company  contemplates 
converting  of  yards  for  steel  construction,  using  eight 
ways.  Has  immense  contracts  from  French  Government, 
contingent  upon  U.  S.  Government's  acceptance  of  pro- 
gram. 

Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Five  vessels  of  the  Ferris  type  for  government  contract ; 
3,500  tons  each,  were  launched  by  the  Tacoma  Company 
in  1918.  The  company  has  six  ways,  300  feet  long,  and 
has  a  site  of  35  acres  on  the  harbor  between  the  Puyallup 
river  and  Middle  waterway.  The  company  had  four  ves- 
sels under  construction  January  1,  1919.  Henry  A.  Rhodes 
is  president;  John  S.  Baker,  vice-president;  J.  S.  White- 
house,  secretary;  A.  G.  Pritchard,  treasurer,  and  J.  E. 
Bonncll,  manager.  All  are  Tacoma  men.  The  company 
employes  560  men. 

Seaborn  Shipsrards  Co. 
Output  of  the  Seaborn  company  was  increased  from  two 
vessels  launched  in  1917,  to  ten  in  1918.  These  were 
all  of  wooden  construction,  Ferris  type,  3,500  tons,  for 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  Phillip  Morrison  is  president; 
George  Seaborn,  vice-president;  H.  F.  Ostrander,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Company  employes  610  men,  and  has 
four  ways,  300  feet  long.  The  plant  is  on  the  City  Water- 
way, and  was  the  first  to  engage  in  wooden  ship  construc- 
tion on  a  large  scale  in  Tacoma. 

Wright  Shipyards  Co. 
The  Wright  Shipyards  is  headed  by  George  P.  Wright, 
of  Tacoma,  and  Horace  V.  Wright,  and  is  located  on  the 
City  Waterway,  just  north  of  the  Seaborn  >rards.  The 
output  in  1918  was  five  wooden  vessels,  Ferris  type,  for 
the  federal  government,  each  3,500  tons  d.  w.  Four  ways 
are  each  300  feet  long.  Company  employs  300  men.  The 
company  was  established  in  April,  1917. 

Babare  Bros. 

Babare  Bros,  shipyard  located  on  the  west  shore  at 
Old  Tacoma,  expanded  from  a  boat  building  concern  in 

1917  into  a  large  wooden  shipbuilding  plant  employing 
130  men.     It  has  two  ways,  each  300  feet  long,  and  in 

1918  launched  two  vessels  of  the  Ferris  tjrpc,  each  of 
3,500  tons,  which  were  delivered  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Board. 

Martinolich  Shipbuilding  Co. 

The  Martinolich  yards  are  at  Dockton,  Quartermaster 
Harbor,  with  offices  in  California  building.  John  Mar- 
tinolich is  president;  CoL  C.  A.  Papst,  secretary,  and  Joe 
Hansen,  treasurer.  The  company  has  under  construction 
three  auxiliary  schooners  for  Norwegian  interests. 

These  will  be  launched  this  year.  They  are  2,400  tons 
each.  The  company's  ways  are  2S0  feet,  but  are  capable 
of  greater  expansion,  due  to  the  sloping  character  of  the 
company's  site. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Northwest  Steel  Co. 

Northwest  Steel  Company  established  in  1903,  head  office 
address,  Portland,  Ore. ;  location  of  plant,  South  Portland. 
J.  R.  Bowles,  president;  W.  B.  Beebe,  vice-president  and 
secretary;  W.  C.  Smith,  purchasing  agent;  L.  R.  Banks, 
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works  manager ;  John  Murray,  superintendent  of  Hulls  and 
Construction;  W.  C.  Cullers,  chief  engineer.  Cable  codes 
used:  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  and  Bentley.  Cable  ad- 
dress registefred  Western  Union:  "Northsteel"  Hulls 
launched  to  January  14,  1919.  22,  all  8,800  tons  deadweight 
freighters.  Equipment  consists  of:  four  building  slips, 
shops  and  outfitting^  plant,  together  with  rivet  and  bolt 
manufacturing  equipment,  with  a  capacity  of  3500  tons 
per  month. 

Albina  Engine  ft  Machine  Works,  Inc. 

Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  was  established 
in  1916;  office  and  plant  in  Portland.  Wm.  Comfoot, 
president;  A.  Reimann,  vice-president;  T.  M.  Geohegan, 
Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.  Four  building  slips.  Nine  vessels  de- 
livered to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  during  1918. 
Four  vessels  on  ways,  and  five  contracts  with  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation.  Employ  2,911  men  in  normal  times. 
Vessels  built  and  under  contract  are  of  following  dimen- 
sions: length  over  all,  300  ft,  breadth  44  ft.  1  inch,  depth 
21  ft.  6  inches  with  a  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of 
3,800  tons. 

Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation  was  incor- 
porated in  1916  and  established  for  business  in  1917.  Plant 
now  covers  25  acres  located  at  foot  of  Meade  St.  A.  F. 
Smith,  president. 

Five  550  ft.  building  slips;  6,000  employees;  keels  laid 
during  1918  for  13—8,800  ton  steel  freight  vessels  to  be 
equipped  with  Turbine  engines.  Eleven  vessels  were  de* 
livered  complete  to  the  Shipping  Board  during  1918;  con- 
tracts total  32.  Balance  of  21  to  be  delivered  complete 
during  1919. 

McEachern  Ship  Company 

McEachern  Ship  Company  was  established  in  1916;  head 
office  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.;  location  of  plant, 
Astoria,  Ore.  A.  Reimann,  president;  G.  M.  McDowell, 
vice-president  and  manager ;  Jesse  Stearns,  secretary ;  J. 
J.  Chambreau,  treasurer;  A.  O.  Andersen  &  Co.,  New 
York;  A.  O.  Andersen  &  Co.,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  A. 
O.  Andersen  &  Co.,  Christiana,  Norway,  eastern  and  foreign 
representatives.  Area  of  plant  10  acres;  six  building 
slips;  electric  and  pneumatic  plant;  complete  facilities 
for  handling  repair  work;  400  employes  under  normal 
conditions ;  keels  laid  for  8  auxiliary  power  wooden  freight 
schooners;  internal  combustion  engine,  sail. 

St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Co. 

St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Co.,  was  established  in  1911; 
office  at  St.  Helens,  Ore.;  San  Francisco  representative, 
McCormick  S.  S.  Co.,  800  Fife  Bldg.;  area  of  plant,  10 
acres ;  number  of  employes,  250. 

Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co,  was  established  in  1916;  head 
office,  P.  O.  drawer  750,  Portland;  location  of  plant,  foot 
of  McKenna  ave. ;  eastern  representatives,  Tams,  Lemoine 
&  Crane,  52  Pine  St.,  New  York  City;  F.  C.  Knapp,  presi- 
dent; A.  L.  Mills,  vice-president;  James  B.  Kerr,  secre- 
tary; the  First  Nat.  Bank  of  Portland,  custodian  of  funds. 
A.  B.  C,  Scotts  and  Western  Union  codes  are  used.  Area 
of  plant,  40  acres;  four  300- ft.  building  slips ;  1,000- ft. 
dock  with  30  ft  of  water;  under  normal  conditions  550 
employes. 

Columbia  Engineering  Works 

Columbia  Engineering  Works  established  in  1901 ;  head 
office  address,  Box  957,  Portland ;  location  of  plant,  Linn- 
ton  Road,  Portland.  S.  M.  Means,  president;  Walter 
McKay,  vice-president;  A.  M.  Mears,  mgr.  and  treas. ; 
C.  W.  Steel,  sec.  Western  Union  Code  used.  Area  of 
plant,  13  acres;  2  building  slips  under  roof  and  3  others 
have  boiler  shop  and  machine  works  in  connection  with 
shipyard;  also  have  1,000  ft.  of  waterfront  and  docks 
with  derricks  for  handling  material;  300  to  400  employes 
under  normal  conditions ;  all  vessels  are  wooden  freighters ; 
internal  combustion,  twin-screw  i)ower,  auxiliary  bald- 
headed  schooner  rig  sails,  cargo  winches  are  operated  by 
steam. 


G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corp. 

The  G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation  was  es- 
tablished in  1916,  the  head  office  address,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Steel  and  wood  shipbuilding  plants  located  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  wood  shipbuilding  plant  at  North  Portland, 
Ore.  15  building  berths  in  all ;  4,000  employees ;  area  of 
combined  yards,  50  acres;  good  facilities  for  handling  all 
kinds  of  repair  work. 

Supple-Ballin  Shipbuilding  Corp. 

Established  January,  1917.  Head  office  address:  E 
Oak  St.,  Portland,  Ore.  Location  of  plant :  E.  Oak,  E.  1st 
E.  Ankeny  and  Willamette  river.  Officers  of  company: 
Jos.  Supple,  president;  Arthur  Languth,  vice-president; 
Fred  A.  Ballin,  secretary-treasurer.  Area  of  plant:  Eigbt 
acres.  Number,  size  and  lifting  capacity  of  marine  rail- 
ways: trains  100  feet  high;  lift  75  tons.  Facilities  for 
■  handling  repair  work.  Gantry's  locomotive.  Number  of 
employes  under  normal  conditions:  450. 

Willamette  Iron  ft  Steel  Works 

The  Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Works  was  established  in 
1900;  plant  located  at  the  foot  of  19th  St.  Bert  C.  BaH 
M.  E.  president,  Antoine  G.  Labbe,  M.  C.  vice-president, 
Mortan  H.  linsley,  secretary,  Homer  V.  Carpenter,  treas- 
urer. Area  of  plant  10  acres;  2,500  employees;  equipped 
for  handling  anj^  kind  of  repair  work ;  chief  industry- 
building  of  logging  engines  and  Scotch  Marine  Boilers. 
Fitted  out  and  delivered  in  1918,  16—8,800  ton  ships.  Con- 
tracts for  1919,  8—8,800  steel  ships  and  6—3,500  ton  wooden 
ships. 

Willamette  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Established  July  1917.  Head  office  and  plant:  1181  E 
Water  St,  Portland,  Ore.  Officers:  W.  E.  Jones,  presi- 
dent; F.  B.  Jones,  vice-president;  M.  T.  Kady,  secretary. 
Area  of  plant  200  by  540  feet. 

Geo.  F.  Rodgers  ft  Co. 

Established  August  1,  1917.  Head  office  address:  As- 
toria, Ore.  Location  of  plant:  Pier  2,  Municipal  Dock, 
Astoria,  Ore.  Officers  of  company:  Geo.  F.  Rodders, 
president;  Q.  Lowengart,  vice-president;  D.  M.  Field, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Area  of  plant:  five  acres.  Num- 
ber and  size  of  building  slips:  four,  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate four  ships  286  feet  long  over  all.  Number  of 
employes  under  normal  conditions:  300. 

Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Established  May,  1917.  Head  office  address:  Marsh- 
field,  Ore.  Location  of  plant:  Marshfield,  Ore.  Officers 
of  company:  O.  E.  Odelsperger,  president;  R.  H.  Corey, 
vice-president;  A.  Y.  Mevers,  treasurer;  J.  D.  Goss,  secre- 
tary. Area  of  plant:  12^A  acres.  Number  of  building  slips: 
four.    Number  of  employees  under  normal  conditions :  300L 

Feeney  ft  Bremer  Co. 

Shipbuilding  department  established  August,  1917.  Head 
office  address :  Tillamook,  Ore.  Location  of  plant :  Dick's 
Point,  Tillamook  Bay.  Officers  of  company:  Jas.  Feeney, 
J.  C.  Langille,  John  Steinback.  Area  of  plant :  three  acres, 
two  building  slips.  Number  of  employees  under  normal 
conditions:  60. 

Wilson   Shipbuilding   Co. 

Established,  January,  1912.  Head  office  address.  As- 
toria, Ore.  Location  of  plant,  Smith's  Point,  Astoria. 
Ore.  Officers  of  company— P.  J.  Brix,  president;  E,  S. 
Collins,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Byerly,  treasurer;  Frithiof 
Kankkonen,  secretary;  Charles  Wilson,  manager.  Area 
of  plant  728x2,000  feet.  Number  and  size  of  building 
slips— 2,  330  building  capacity,  2,  300  building  capacity. 
Number,  size  and  lifting  capacity  of  marine  railways- 
one  of  350  to  400  tons  capacity.  Facilities  for  handling 
repair  work.  Dockage  for  two  vessels  and  crane  and 
derricks  of  20  tons  capacity.  Number  of  employees  under 
normal  conditions,  about  350. 
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Oakland,  Cal. 

W.  F.  Stone  Shipyards 

W.  F.  Stone  Shipyards  was  established  in  1899;  head 
office  and  location  of  plant.  Kennedy  &  Bocimer  Sts., 
Oakland;  area  of  plant,  300  ft.  by  500  ft;  2  building  slips, 
300  ft.  long.  Handle  any  repair  work  afloat;  175  em- 
ployes under  normal  conditions ;  keels  laid  for  3  vessels, 
2  wooden  steamers,  1,800  tons,  1  wooden  internal  com- 
bustion, 100  tons. 

Wm.  Creycr:     Wooden   ships;  foot  of  Dennison  St. 

Hollywood  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Steel  ships;  foot  of 
25th  Ave. 

Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works:  .Steel  ships;  San  Fran- 
cisco office,  foot  of  5th  Ave. 

Hanlon  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Steel  and 
wooden  ships;  foot  of  5th  Ave. 

P.  Swanson:     Foot  of  9th  Ave. 

Barnes  &  Tibtits:  Wooden  ships;  175  Stuart  St., 
San   Francisco. 

Union  Construction  Co.:  San  Francisco  office,  604 
Mission  St. 

San  Franciscoy  Cal. 

Union  Iron  Works  Co. 

Union  Iron  Works  Company,  311  California  St.,  was 
established  in  1849.  Head  office  address,  20th  and  Michi- 
gan Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  have  three  plants,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  Alameda.  Cal.,  and  Hunter's  Point,  San 
Francisco.  John  A.  McGregor,  president;  Joseph  J.  Ty- 
nan, vice-president  and  general  manager;  Arnold  Foster, 
treasurer  and  secretary;  Western  Union  Telegraphic,  In- 
ternational Cable  Directory,  1916,  A.  B.  C.  Telegraphic, 
5th  edition,  Liebers  Std.  Telegraphic,  A.  B.  C.  Universal 
Commercial  Electric  Telegraphic  4th  edition,  Scott's,  Ship- 
Owners'  Telegraphic  1916,  10th  edition,  Codes  used.  Mr. 
A.  W.  Christian,  573  Bourse  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
eastern  representative;  Mr.  W.  H.  Pierson,  103  Grand 
Trunk  Dock,  Seattle,  oil  burner  representative.  Area  of 
plant,  140  acres. 

Dimensions   of   Graving    and    Floating    Docks 

Graving  docks  at  Hunters'  Point  (No.  1  under  con- 
struction): Length  over  all,  No.  1,  1,020  ft;  No.  2, 
750  ft;  breadth  at  top.  No.  1,  153  ft.;  No.  2,  103  ft; 
breadth  at  bottom,  No.  1,  110  ft;  No.  2,  86  ft;  depth 
over  sill,  No.  1,  45  ft,  6  in.;  No.  2,  29  ft 

Floating  drydocks  at  Hunters'  Point  (new  dock  under 
construction).  Length  over  all,  new  dock,  450  ft.;  No.  2, 
271  ft ;  No.  3,  301  ft. ;  length  inside  aprons,  new  dock, 
400  ft ;  No.  2,  231  ft.,  4  in. ;  No.  3,  260  ft ;  depth,  new 
dock,  41  ft.,  10  in.;  No.  2,  35  ft,  5  in.;  No.  3,  36  ft,  4 
in. ;  depth  of  center  keelson,  new  dock,  12  ft.  6  in. ;  No.  2, 
10  ft,  9  in. ;  No.  3,  10  ft.,  9  in. ;  width,  new  dock,  100  ft ; 
No.  2,  84  ft;  No.  3,  90  ft;  width  inside  wings,  new  dock, 
80  ft;  No.  2,  66  ft.;  No.  3,  68  ft;  capacity  in  tons,  new 
dock,  5,500  tons;  No.  2,  2,200  tons;  No.  3,  2,500  tons; 
water  over  sill,  new  dock,  18  ft. ;  No.  2,  16  ft ;  No.  3, 
16  ft. 

Alameda  Branch 

Marine  railways:  Length  over  keel  blocks.  No.  1  rail- 
wav,  320  ft.;  No.  2  railway,  220  ft;  width.  No.  1,  70  ft; 
No.  2,  60  ft;  draft  forward,  No.  1,  18  ft;  No.  2,  18  ft; 
draft  aft  No.  1.  14  ft.;  No.  2,  14  ft;  D.  W.  capacity, 
No.  1,  4,000  tons;  No.  2,  2,000  tons. 

Rolph  Shipbuilding  Co. 
Shipyards  located  at  Fairhaven,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal., 
over  2,000  feet  deep  water  frontage;  capacity  of  plant, 
twelve  slips;  wooden  vessels  of  all  descriptions  built  at 
these  yards,  either  sail  or  steam ;  employ  approximately 
300  men.  This  is  the  largest  wooden  shipbuilding  plant 
on  the  Pacific  Coast;  strictly  modern  in  all  respects. 

Wm.  Munder  &  Sons 
Head  office  address  and  location  of  plant:    956  Evans 
Ave.,  San  Francisco.     Six  sets  *of  ways  for  bay  and  river 
vessels,   350  tons   capacity.     Number   of   employes   under 
normal  conditions,  about  eigjit  men. 


Schaw-Batcher  Co.  Pipe  Works 

Shipbuilding  department  established  August  22,  1917. 
Head  office  address :  South  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Location 
of  plant:  South  San  Francisco,  Cal.  J.  H.  Batcher, 
president;  C.  L.  Moorman,  vice-president;  E.  G.  Ekstrom, 
general  manager;  W.  G.  Aldenhagen,  secretary.  Codes 
used.  Western  Union  "Batcher."  Area  of  plant:  175 
acres.  Number  and  size  of  building  slips:  one  516  feet; 
two,  450  feet  each.  Outfitting  wharf  with  one  25  ton 
crane  for  installing  and  handling  repair  work.  Number 
of  employes  under  normal  conditions.    1,700. 

H.  P.  Anderson:  Wooden  boats  and  barges.  850 
Innes  Ave. 

G.  W.  Kneas:     Wooden  boats.  18th  and  Illinois  Sts. 

Schultze,  Robinson  &  Schultze  Co.:     1151  Evans  St 

John  Twigg  &  Sons:  Wooden  boats.  Illinois  St., 
near  18th  St 

Wilmington^  Cal. 

Fellows  &  Stewart,  Inc. 
(Formerly  Joe  Fellows  Yacht  &  Launch  Co.,  Inc.) 
Fellows  &  Stewart,  Inc.,  was  established  in  1908.  Head 
office  address  and  location  of  plant,  Wilmington,  Cal.  Joe 
Fellows,  president ;  V.  B.  Stewart,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Area  of  plant  4  acres;  2  building  slips,  250  ft.  long; 
five  250-ton  capacity  marine  railways.  Excellent  facilities 
for  handling  repair  work ;  50  employes  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Now  building  tugs,  launches,  etc.  Has  lately 
largely  increased  equipment  and  added  new  marine  rail- 
way of  400  tons  capacity. 

Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co. 
C.  E.  Fulton,  president  and  superintendent ;  E.  H.  Seaver, 
secretary.  Established  July,  1917.  Area  of  plant,  five 
acres ;  four  building  slips,  3,500  tons  each ;  one  marine 
railway,  300  tons.  All  facilities  for  handling  repair  work. 
Number  of  employes  under  normal  conditions,  250. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler  Shipbuilding  Co. 

M.  H.  Sherman,  president ;  R.  J.  Chandler,  vice-president 
and  manager;  R.  P.  Sherman,  vice-president;  William 
Muller,  superintendent. 

Wilmington  Shipbuilding  Co.:    Wooden  ships. 

French-American  Shipbuilding  Co.:     Concrete  ships. 

West  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.:     Wooden  ships. 

Long  Beachy  Cal. 

Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Co. 
The  Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Company  comprises  the 
California  and  Craig  Shipbuilding  Company,  the  com- 
panies consolidating  in  1917.  The  officers  are  James  G. 
Craig,  president  and  treasurer;  John  F.  Craig,  chairman 
of  the  Board;  John  Craig,  IL,  second  vice-president  and 
secretary;  Thomas  R.  Merrell,  general  manager;  Lloyd 
Swayne,  mechanical  engineer,  in  charge  of  draughting 
department;  Herbert  La  France,  electrical  engineer; 
Western  Union  Code  used;  they  have  no  eastern  repre- 
sentative; area  of  plant,  twenty  acres;  side  launching 
method  is  used;  2,850  employees.  Two  3,200  ton  and 
three  6,000  ton  steel  freighters  delivered  to  emergency 
fleet  corporation  during  1918— also  3  submarines;  one 
thus  far  in  1919.  (5,200).  Company  has  one  3,000  ton 
dry-dock. 

Los  Angelesy  CaL 

Marine  Engine  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Marine  Engine  &  Supply  Co.,  was  established  in  1909; 
office  address,  823  Los  Angeles  Street;  plant  located  at 
832  East  Ninth  Street;  Fred  A.  Walton,  vice  president, 
is  acting  as  president  at  present  owing  to  death  of  Mr 
Sbane;  Frank  P.  Walton,  secretary  and  treasurer;  this 
firm  devotes  itself  entirely  to  the  contracts  of  small  boats 
and  submarines  in  hand-v-bottom  boats  and  K.  D.  frames. 
Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 

Fred  L.  Baker,  president;  S.  L.  Naphtaly,  vice-  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  F.  A.  Gardner,  engineer  of 
plant;  70  acres;  6  ways.  Number  of  employees:  3,000 
under  normal  conditions. 
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California  Boat  Building  Co. 

Builders  and  repairers  of  power  fishing  boats. 
Southwestern  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Steel  ships.    San  Pedro. 

San  Diego,  CaL 

San  Diego  Marine  Construction  Co. 
San  Diego  Marine  Construction  Company,  builders  of 
small  boats  onlv,  was  established  in  1911;  office  address, 
San  Diego,  Cal.;  location  of  plant,  San  Di^o  Bay;  F. 
C.  Spalding,  president;  Carl  Clive,  vice  president;  C.  W. 
Stose,  secretary  and  manager  and  treasurer;  capacity  of 
marine  railway,  200  tons;  fine  facilities  for  repair  work, 
boat  shop,  paint  shop,  3  marine  railways,  20  employes 
under  normal  conditions. 

Pacific  Marine  &  Construction  Corp. 
This  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Scofield  Engineering 
Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  occupies  the  site  formerly  used 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 
During  1918  the  Pacific  Marine  &  Construction  Corpora- 
tion began  construction  of  two  750- ton  concrete  oil  tank- 
ers. The  yard  is  equipped  with  two  ways.  Officers  in 
charge  are,  E.  M.  Scofield,  president;  G.  M.  Scofield, 
vice-president;  Oswald  Speir,  vice-president;  Frank 
Daugherty,  consulting  engineer;  C.  L.  Christie,  secretary 
and  executive  assistant;  P.  J.  Hickey,  general  superintend- 
ent, and  H.  H.  Hile,  naval  architect 

Seattle,  Wash. 

In  1918  Seattle  shipbuilders  built  and  launched 
ninety-six  ocean-going  vessels  of  various  types  and 
designs,  aggregating  total  deadweight  tonnage  of  651,- 
200  tons.  This  immense  contribution  to  the  depleted 
merchant  marine  of  the  world  represents  only  those 
vessels  actually  built  in  Seattle.  It  does  not  include 
the  tonnage  launched  at  Tacoma,  Olympia,  Belling- 
ham,  Raymond  and  Grays  Harbor,  all  of  which  ship- 
building points  are  included  in  the  Eighth  shipping 
board   district. 

Of  these  ninety-six  ships,  sixty-one  were  big 
steel  freighters  of  7,500  tons  or  more,  in  fact  only 
seven  vessels  of  that  type  were  launched,  the  others 
being  of  8,800  to  10,000  tons.  Seattle's  contribution  of 
steel  ships  aggregated  535,200  tons.  It  was  this  rapid 
fire  construction  that  earned  the  city  glory  and  fame 
throughout  the  world,  for  the  news  of  the  achievements 
of  the  local  shipbuilders  was  carried  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth.  The  world  marveled  at  the  accomplish- 
ment. 

In  fact  it  was  Seattle  which  revolutionized  shipbuild- 
ing from  a  speed  production  point  of  view.  Until 
David  Rodgers,  general  manager  of  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  plant,  first  put  a  big  steel  freighter  in  com- 
mission in  less  than  100  working  days,  ships  of  the 
type  built  here  were  registered  as  record-breakers  in 
point  of  construction  if  completed  in  less  than  250 
days.  When  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Gyde  were  told 
of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  feat  they  were  skeptical.  They 
doubted  the  achievement.  Said  it  could  not  be  done. 
But  it  was  done,  and  not  only  this,  but  the  Seattle  plant 
turned  out  a  ship  in  commission  later  in  the  year  in 
seventy-eight    calendar   days! 

But  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  Seattle  achieve- 
ments. The  Skinner  &  Eddy  plant,  with  the  vessel 
sent  down  the  ways  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
rounded  out  1918  with  a  record  of  having  launched  a 
total  of  thirty  big  steel  vessels,  twenty-five  of  which, 
including  five  9,600-tonners,  were  produced  from  the 
five  shipways  of  plant  No.  1,  a  record  of  five  ships  per 
way  for  the  year.  This  is  a  record  never  before  equaled, 
and  probably  never  will  be  now  that  the  war  emer- 
gency has  ceased  to  exist  and  speed  is  no  longer  being 
urged  as  an  absolute  necessity.  The  remarkable  part 
of  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  feat  is  that  twenty-six  of 
these  vessels  are  now  in  commission,  and  three  ves- 
sels launched  late  in  1917  and  completed  in  the  past 
year  give  the  yard  a  total  of  twenty-nine  vessels  com- 
pleted  for  the  year. 


Launched  966,000  Tons 

Skinner  &  Eddy's  total  tonnage  launched  during 
the  year  was  268,000  dead  weight  tons,  or  approximately 
half  of  the  production  of  all  the  local  steel  plants. 
Many  shipyards  existent  long  before  the  Skinner  & 
Eddy  plant  was  even  conceived  are  listed  with  the 
shipping  board  as  having  produced  hardly  half  as 
many  ships  as  the  lowest  producing  plant  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  And  when  this  Coast  entered  the  ship- 
building game  there  were  but  three  plants  located  on 
Pacific  waters  which  had  ever  built  a  steel  vessel.  Less 
than  three  years  ago  Seattle's  record-making  ship- 
yards were  covered  with  tide  watfcr,  so  in  addition  to 
building  the  ships,  each  plant  is  a  new  one. 

While  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  record  is  the  most  im- 
portant feat  of  accomplishment,  two  other  Seattle  ship- 
yards have  made  splendid  records  in  shipbuilding,  while 
a  third  plant  was  coming  strong  in  the  matter  of 
records  when  the  armistice  interfered  to  the  extent  of 
slackening  up  the  work.  The  plants  of  J.  F.  Duthie 
&  Co.  and  the  Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany stand  out  prominently.  In  the  matter  of  delivery 
of  completed  ships  the  Duthie  concern  ranked  fourth 
among  the  Pacific  coast  yards  in  shipping  board 
statistics. 

The  Duthie  builders  completed  twelve  vessels  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  commissioned  another  shortly  after 
January  1.  This  plant  also  launched  two  ships  in 
January,  thus  opening  the  new  year  most  auspiciously. 

The  Ames  plant  performed  the  unique  feat  of 
launching  an  even  dozen  ships  during  the  previous 
year.  This  is  a  four-way  plant,  and  when  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  twelve  ships 
were  tankers  of  10,000  deadweight  tons,  the  achieve- 
ment can  be  ranked  as  highly  meritorious.  The  Ames 
production  gives  the  plant  a  record  of  three  ships  per 
way  for  the  year,  a  remarkable  performance  for  a  new 
shipyard.  In  March,  1917,  the  Ames  plant  did  not 
exist,  and  the  site  of  the  plant  was,  for  the  most 
part,  submerged.  This  shipyard  is  now  constructing 
vessels  complete,  as  engines,  boilers,  and  material  parts 
of  the  vessels  are  turned  out  at  this  most  complete 
and  up-to-date  plant. 

The  Seattle  North  Pacific  plant  entered  into  the 
game  at  a  late  hour  comparatively,  and  the  coming  of 
the  armistice  quite  evidently  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  new  records.  This  plant  laid  its  first 
keel  in  June,  and  launched  its  first  ship  in  September, 
a  feat  worthy  of  note  in  itself.  This  plant  is  building 
vessels  of  9,400  deadweight  tons  on  shipping  board 
contracts. 

The  old  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany plant,  one  of  the  Todd  interests,  was  absorbed 
by  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation  for  operation  prior 
to  June  1.  The  four  ships  and  three  more  remain- 
ing on  the  ways  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  were  later 
launched  by  Skinner  &  Eddy.  This  plant  was  engaged 
in  building  7,500-ton  freighters  of  the  Isherwood  type, 
which  are  now  being  built  at  the  Tacoma  plant  of 
Todd's. 

Seattle  Yards  Built  62  Ships 

Thus  the  Seattle  steel  shipyards  produced  a  total  of 
sixty-two  big  vessels  launched  for  the  twelve  months 
concluded  December  31,  1918.  No  other  single  shipbuild- 
ing community  in  the  whole  world  can  point  to  a 
similar  record  of  achievement.  The  Seattle  builders 
have  done  famously  and  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
world  will  come  to  America  for  steel  ships  again,  Seattle 
will  certainly  get  her  share. 

While  the  producers  of  the  giant  steel  hulls  wen 
making  a  splendid  showing  under  war-time  pressure 
the  twelve  local  wood  plants  were  not  falling  down. 
Many  were  the  trials  of  the  wood  builders,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  free  of  them  yet,  but  despite  all  man- 
ner of  handicaps  these  dozen  yards  turned  out  a  total 
deadweight  tonnage  of  •  122.100  tons,  represented  in 
thirty-seven  various  types  of  vessels.  The  leading 
wood  yard,  from  a  production  point  of  view,  was  the 
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Patterson-MacDonald  shipbuilding  concern,  which  firm 
built  and  launched  seven  vessels  for  Australian  interests 
in  1918. 

Building  for  the  United  States  shipping  board  the 
Meacham  &  Babcock  Company  launched  seven  wood 
vessels  of  the  Ferris  type  aggregating  24,500  dead- 
weight tons.  This  plant  is  located  on  Salmon  bay  and 
is  one  of  the  best  appointed  wood  shipyards  in  the 
country.  Like  all  wood  builders,  this  plant  is  awaiting 
the  final  word  from  the  shipping  board  on  the  matter 
of  remaining  in  operation. 

Ranking  third  in  ship  production  among  the  wood 
plants  is  the  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredge  Company, 
which  concern  started  operations  in  1917  when  it  built 
seven  auxiliary  powered  schooners  on  foreign  account. 
In  1918  the  concern  launched  and  completed  five  more 
of  these  vessels,  two  of  which  were  on  private  account 
and  later  sold  to  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  The 
concern  is  now  completing  five  ships  undertaken  on 
account  with  the  United  States  shipping  board. 

Another  wood  plant  which  made  a  splendid  record 
during  the  war  emergency  is  the  Nilson  &  Kelez  Ship- 
building Company,  located  on  Elliott  bay.  This  plant, 
with  three  shipways,  launched  five  vessels,  and  has 
two  more  now  well  along  in  the  process  of  sheathing. 
This  concern  is  also  building  for  the  United  States 
shipping  board. 

The  fourth  wood  plant  included  among  the  plants 
favored  with  shipping  board  contracts  is  the  Allen 
Shipbuilding  Company,  also  located  on  Salmon  bay. 
During  1918  this  yard  launched  two  Allen-type  ships, 
one  of  which  has  been  delivered. 

The  seven  other  wood  shipyards  all  were  construct- 
ing vessels  on  private  or  foreig^n  account.  These  are 
small  plants,  but  conducted  most  efficiently,  as  the  re- 
cords of  production  show. 

Summing  up  Seattle's  ship  production  for  the  year 
it  is  shown  that  1918  promises  to  go  into  history  as  the 
banner  shipbuilding  year.  The  total  of  651,2X30  tons 
represented  in  ninety-six  vessels  is  lik'»ly  to  stand  for 
many  years.  In  191/  the  local  shipyards  produced  only 
184,800  tons. 

Ames  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  Company,  Ames  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Company.  Plant  address,  26th  Ave. 
S.  W.  and  West  Hanford  St.  Executive  office  address, 
1610  Hoge  Building.  Codes  used,  Western  Union  5- 
letter  ccSe.  Edgar  Ames,  president;  Geo.  W.  Albin, 
vice-president;  Geo.  W.  Albin,  treasurer;  C.  A.  Barron, 
purchasing  agent.  Building  steel  ships.  Number,  size 
and  class  of  vessels  built  since  establishment  of  yard 
to  Jan.  21,  1919,  nine  8800-ton  ships  and  two  9500-ton 
tankers.  Yard  established,  December  1916.  Acreage 
covered  by  plant,  twenty-eight  acres.  Number  of  ways, 
four.  Number  of  employes,  five  thousand  (average  year 
1918).  Under  contract  to  build  sixteen  8800-ton  cargo 
ships.  Soon  to  commence  construction  of  twelve 
thousand  ton  drydock. 

Anderson   Shipbuilding   Corporation. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Anderson  Ship- 
building Corporation.  Plant  address,  Houghton,  Wash- 
ington. Executive  office  address,  816  Alaska  Building. 
Seattle,  Washington.  J.  L.  Anderson,  president;  James 
Campbell,  vice-president;  J.  L.  Anderson,  treasurer. 
Building  wood  ships.  Number,  size  and  class  of  ves- 
sels built  since  establishment  of  3rard  to  Jan.  21,  1919, 
two  325Q-ton  steamers.  Yard  established  July,  1917. 
Acreage  covered  by  plant,  six  acres.  Number  of  ways, 
four.  Number  of  outfitting  docks,  one.  Number  of 
employes,  500  (average  year  1918).  Under  contract  to 
build  two  3000  ton  auxiliary  schooners  for  ChristoflFer 
Hannevig,  Inc.,  New  York.  Has  plant  equipped  to 
make  repairs.  Capacity,  15(X)  tons.  Length  of  way 
about  340  ft.,  which  can  be  lengthened.  Complete 
roster  of  names  of  vessels  built  and  delivered,  U.  S. 
lighthouse  tender  "Rose,"  steel  vessel;  S.  S.  "Bain- 
bridge",  steel  vessel;  S.  S.  "Lincoln,"  steel  ferry;  S.  S. 
"Washington,"   wood    ferry;   S.    S.    "Tssaquah,     wood 


ff^'o^'u?:  ^'  Oleander,"  wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons; 
S.  S.  Osprey,"  wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons;  S.  S.  "At- 
lanta," wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons;  S.  S.  *Fortuna  " 
wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons;  S.  S.  "Triton,"  wooden 
vessel  of  3250  tons;  S.  S.  "Aquillo,"  wooden  vessel  of 
3250  tons;  S.  S.  "Dawn,"  wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons; 
S.  S.  Urania,"  wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons;  S.  S.  "Mer- 
cer," wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons;  S.  S.  "Rainier," 
wooden  vessel  of  3250  tons. 

Ballard  Marine  Ry.  Inc. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Ballard  Marine 
^y-  i"c.  Plant  address,  foot  24th  Ave..  Ballard  Sta. 
W.  G.  Fryberg,  president;  H.  F.  Fryberg,  vice-presi- 
dent; T.  W.  Smith,  purchasing  agent.  Number,  size  and 
class  of  vessels  built  since  establishment  of  vard  to  Jan.- 
tA*,^  a'  ^^^  steam  schooner.  Yard  established,  June 
1916.  Acreage  covered  by  plant,  8  acres.  Number  of 
ways,  1.  Number  of  outfitting  docks,  1.  Number  of 
employes,  13o  (average  year  1918).  Plant  equipped  to 
make  repairs.  Capacity,  600  ton  marine  railway.  Length 
of  cradle,  112  ft.  long,  28  ft.  width. 

.  J.  F.  Duthic  and  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  J.  F.  Duthie  and 
Co  Plant  address,  3262  Kitsap  Ave.  Executive  office 
address,  box  1832.  J.  F.  Duthie,  president;  N  A 
Christof,  vice-president;  H.  G.  Kessler,  secretary; 
L.  A.  Mason,  naval  architect;  C.  O.  Bretherick,  chief 
engineer;  E.  C.  Gaumnitz,  purchasing  agent.  Building 
steel  ships.  Number,  size  and  class  of  vessels  built 
since  establishment  of  yard  to  Jan.  21,  1919,  14  8800-ton 
D.  W.  ton  cargo  vessels.  Yard  established,  November 
1911.  Acreage  covered  by  plant,  23.65  acres.  Number 
of  ways,  4-450  feet  long.  Number  of  outfitting  docks, 
one.  Number  of  employes,  3000  (average  year  1918). 
Foreign  or  eastern  representatives,  Walter  C.  Jones! 
1123  Commercial  &  Continental  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 
111.,  and  J.  E.  Barnes,  315  Fidelity  &  Mutual  Life  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Under  contract  to  build  15  8800-ton 
general  cargo  vessels  for  the  U.  S.  shipping  board. 
Tiiree  of  these  are  temporarily  suspended.  Number 
of  drydocks,  one  of  10,000  ton  capacity,  contemplated. 
Complete  roster  of  names  of  vessels  built  and  delivered : 
"Unimak,"  Whaler;  "Kodiak,"  Whaler;  "Starr,"  Hal- 
l*^"*  steamer;  "Leschi,"  side  wheel  ferry  steamer; 
^Ames,     stern  wheeler  for  Alaska  trade;  "Pontoon;" 

Robt.  Bridges,"  double  ended  screw  vessel,  ferry  boat; 
S.  S.  "West  Point,"  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S.  "Westerner,"  Gen. 
Car.;  S.  S.  "Westerfield,"  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S.  "Westbridge," 
Gen  Car.;  S.  S.  "Western  Sea,"  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S  "West- 
over,"  Gen    Car.;  S.  S.  "Westboro,"  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S. 

Western  Star  "  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S.  "Western  King,"  Gen. 
Car.;  S.  S.  Western  Cross,"  (^n.  Car.;  S.  S.  "Western 
H??^'\^^,?*  9^^'>  ^-  S-  "Westpool."  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S. 
"West  Helix,"  Gen.  Car.;  S.  S.  "West  Hembrie,"  Gen. 
Car. 

Elliott  Bay  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Elliott  Bay  Dry 
Dock  Company.  Plant  address.  King  Street  Dock 
Executive  office  address,  1  West  Spokane  St.,  Seattle! 
Washington,  J.  F.  Swanberg,  president;  Jas.  Campbell, 
vice-president;  C.  F.  Swanberg,  treasurer;  E.  A.  Lamb 
purchasing  agent.  Number  of  dry  docks,  one.  Number 
of  sections  in  each,  one,  and  length  of  each,  140  feet 
Dry  docks,  length  over  all  140  ft;  width,  36  ft.  Capa- 
city in  tons,  600  tons.  Acreage  covered  by  plant,  one 
acre.  Is  umber  and  kinds  of  buildings  at  plant,  paint  and 
machine  and  boiler  shops.  When  established,  1908 
Length  of  ways  (docks),  120  feet  long.  Facilities:  Equip- 
ped to  handle  repairs  on  vessels  up  to  500  tons. 

Grays  Harbor  Corp. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company.  Grays  Harbor 
Motorship  Corporation.  Plant  address,  Aberdeen 
Washington  Executive  office  address,  911  Securities 
Bldg  Seattle,  Wash.  A.  Schubach,  president;  M.  R. 
Ward,  vice-president;  Bruce  C.  Shorts,  secretary  W  T 
Patterson,  treasurer;  H.  L.  Rich,  purchasing  agent! 
building  wood  ships.    Number,  size  and  class  of  vessels 
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built  since  establishment  of  yard  to  Jan.  21,  1919,  1  4000- 
ton  Aux.  motor  schooner  and  9  4100  ton  steamships. 
Yard  established,  March  1917.  Acreage  covered  by 
plant,  twelve  acres.  Number  of  ways,  eight.  Number 
of  outfitting  docks,  two.  Number  of  employes  (average 
year  1918),  2400.  Under  contract  to  build,  8  4S00-ton 
steamers  and  7  4100-ton  steamers.  Marine  railway 
capacity,  1000  tons.  Length  of  ways,  325  feet.  Complete 
roster  of  names  of  vessels  built  and  delivered:  "Marie 
De  Ronde,**  5  masted  topmast  Aux.  motor  schooner, 
4,000  tons  D,  W.  Following  were  all  4100-ton  D.  W. 
twin  screw  steamships:  "Abrigada,"  "WHshkah,*'  "Kas- 
kaskia,"  "Blackford,"  "Bromelia,"  "Brompton,"  "Bron- 
cho," "Brookdale,"  "Brookfield."  All  built  Lloyds  classi- 
fication. 

Heffeman  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Heffeman  Dry 
Dock  Company.  Plant  address,  701  Harbor  Ave.  Ex- 
ecutive office  address,  108  R.  R.  Ave.,  South.  Code  used, 
Watkins  and  Watkins  universal,  A.  B.  C.  J.  T.  Hef- 
feman, president  and  treasurer.  Number  of  dry 
docks,  one.  Number  of  sections  in  each,  one.  Dry 
docks:  Length  over  all,  340  ft.;  length  inside  aprons, 
284  ft.  10  in.;  depth,  10  ft.;  depth  of  center  keelson,  10  ft.; 
width,  76  ft.  8  in.;  width  inside  wings,  56  ft.;  capacity 
in  tons,  5,000;  water  over  sill,  19  ft.  Acreage  covered  by 
plant,  19  acres.  Number  and  kinds  of  buildings  at  plant, 
one  storage  warehouse  and  workshed.  Outfitting  slips, 
four.  Facilities:  Equipped  to  handle  repairs  on  vessels 
up  to  5,000  tons. 

McAteer  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  McAteer  Ship- 
building Co.  Plant  address,  329  Willow  St.  J.  McAteer, 
president;  W.  Nelson,  vice-president;  J.  McAteer,  treas- 
urer; O.  J.  Ramm,  purchasing  agent.  Yard  building: 
•  one  steel,  1000  tons,  two  wood,  2500  tons.  Yard  es- 
tablished, present  site  1913.  Acreage  covered  by  plant, 
four  acres.  Number  of  ways,  three.  Number  of  out- 
fitting docks,  one.  Number  of  employes  (average  year 
1918),  160.  Plant  equipped  to  make  repairs,  lOOO  ton 
capacity  marine  railway. 

National  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company.  National  Ship- 
building Co.  Plant  address,  655  Gordon  St.,  Seattle. 
Executive  office  address,  1023  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Officers  of  company:  J.  F.  Lane,  J.  L.  McLean,  and 
Loren  Grimstead,  trustees  operating  plant;  Ben 
Murphy,  purchasing  agent.  Building  wood  ships.  Num- 
ber and  size  and  class  of  vessels  built  since  establish- 
ment of  yard  to  Jan.  21,  1919,  1  1450-ton  D.  W.,  2  3500- 
ton  D.  W.  Complete  roster  of  names  of  vessels  built 
and  delivered,  tender  "Apex,**  schooner  "Bright," 
motor  schooner  "Brick."  Yard  established,  Jan.  1,  1917. 
Acreage  covered  by  plant,  four.  Number  of  ways,  two. 
Length  of  ways,  300  ft.  Number  of  outfitting  docks, 
one.     Number  of  employes,  200  (average  year  1918). 

Nilson  &  Kelez. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Nilson  &  Kelez 
Shipbuilding  Corp.  Plant  address,  2241  Whatcom  Ave. 
John  Erickson,  president;  A.  S.  Nilson,  vice-president; 
E.  C.  Johnson,  treasurer;  N.  M.  Kelez,  purchasing  agent. 
Building  wood  ships.  Number,  size  and  class  of  vessels 
built  since  establishment  of  yard  to  Jan.  21,  1919,  six 
Ferris  type  steamers.  Complete  roster  of  names  of 
vessels  built  and  delivered:  For  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corp.,  finished  up  to  Jan.,  1918,  S.  S. 
"Bonnafone,**  S.  S.  "Forster,"  S.  S.  "Octorara,"  S.  S. 
"Ad way,"  S.  S.  "Cineas."  Yard  established,  July,  1917. 
Acreage  covered  by  plant,  nine  acres.  Number  of  ways, 
three.  Number  of  outfitting  docks,  two.  Number  of 
employes  600  (average  year  1918).  Under  contract  to 
build,  eight  steamers,  Ferris  type,  3500  tons.  No  dry 
dock,  but  do  repairing.  Length  of  launching  ways,  about 
400  ft.  long. 


Norway-Pacific. 

Correct  corporate  name  -of  company,  Norway-Pacific 
Construction  and  Dry  Dock  Co.  Plant  address,  Everett, 
Wash.  Executive  office  address,  White  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  5th  Ed.,  Western  Union, 
Watkins.  M.  G.  Thomle.  president;  W.  R.  Stockbridge, 
E.  Janson,  vice-presidents;  J.  L.  Stixrud,  treasurer; 
David  Currier,  Jr.,  purchasing  agent.  Building  steel 
ships.  Yard  established,  1919.  Acreage  covered  by 
plant,  40.  Number  of  ways,  five,  600  ft.  Number  of 
outfitting  docks,  three.  Under  contract  to  build,  five 
coast  guard  cutters,  1600  D.  W.  ton,  240  ft.  long,  39  ft. 
beam.  Dry  dock  will  be  constructed  this  year,  capacilv 
12,000  tons. 

J.  H.  Price  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  J.  H.  Price  Ship- 
building Co.,  Inc.  Plant  address,  Metum,  King  Co.. 
Wash.  (Ballard  St.  P.  O.).  Executive  office  address. 
1023-4  Alaska  Bldg.  Codes  used,  Western  Union.  J.  H. 
Price,  president;  J.  L.  McLean,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  J.  P.  Nudd,  manager. '  W.  S.  Lagien. 
purchasing  agent;  C.  B.  Mann,  auditor;  A.  Nichols, 
Supt.  Constr.  Number,  size  and  class  of  vessels 
built  since  establishment  of  yard  to  Jan.  21,  1919, 
2  2500  D.  W.  ton  wooden  vessels.  Yard  established, 
J.  H.  P.  Shipbldg.  Co.  purchased  plant  June  8,  1918. 
Acreage  covered  by  plant,  seven  and  three-fourths  acres. 
Number  of  ways,  six.  Number  of  employes  (average 
year  1918),  225.  Under  contract  to  build,  2  2500  tons. 
1    3500  tons.     Length  of  ways,  220  feet. 

Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.  Executive  office  address,  811 
Central  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Codes  used,  all.  S.  H.  Hedges, 
president;  R.  M.  Dyer,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
Geo.  H.  Hardenberg,  secretary.  Number,  size  and  class 
of  vessels  built  since  establishment  of  yard  to  Jan.  21, 
.  1919,  10  2500-ton  semi-powered  schooners,  2  3000-ton 
semi-powered  schooners,  2  3500-ton  steam  schooners. 
Yard  established,  June,  1916.  Acreage  covered  by  plant, 
eighteen  acres.  Number  of  ways,  six.  Number  of  out- 
fitting docks,  two.  Number  of  employes  (average  year 
1918),  700.  Under  contract  to  build  6  5000-tons  wooden 
hull  schooners. 

Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Plant  disposed  of  to  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  in  May,  1918.  Correct  corporate 
name  of  company,  Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dodc 
Company.  Plant  address.  Railroad  Ave.  and  Charles 
St..  Seattle,  Wash.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Western 
Union,  Bentley's.  C.  W.  Miley,  president;  John  D. 
Reilly.  vice-president;  H.  W.  Kent,  treasurer;  C.  L. 
Bankson,  purchasing  agent.  Building  steel  ships.  Yard 
established,  March,  1906.  Acreage  covered  by  plant. 
27  acres  including  water  area.  Number  of  ways,  five, 
(2  560  feet,  3  489  feet).  Number  of  outfitting  docks, 
three.  Foreign  and  Eastern  representatives,  Todd  Ship- 
yards Corporation,  15  Whitehall  St.,  New  York.  Roster 
of  vessels  built  by  Seattle  Construction  &  Drv  Dock 
Co.:  S.  S.  "Cauto,"  5000  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Panuco." 
5000  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Gwin"  (Destroyer);  S.  S. 
** Golden  Gate,"  7500  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Key  West," 
7500  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Storviken,"  7500  tons  D.  W.; 
S.  S.  "Luckenbach,"  10,500  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Sacra- 
mento,**  7500  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  ** Sutherland,"  7500  tons  D. 
W.;  S.  S.  "Bremerton,"  7500  tons  D.  W,;  S.  S.  "Vittorio 
Emmanuele,"  7500  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Willimantic," 
7500  tons  D.  W.;  S.  S.  "Deranof,"  7500  tons  D.  W. 
Previous  to  list  of  vessels  here  given,  84  vessels  were 
built  by  this  concern. 

Seattle  North  Pacific  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Seattle   North 

Pacific  Shipbuilding  Co.    Plant  address,  Iowa  and  Idaho 

Sts.     C.  J.   Erickson,  president;   John    D.  Twohy  and 

James    W.    Black,    vice-presidents;    James    F.    Twohy, 
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.,-,=..r»r-  PT^rhort  Maaime  Durchasififf  asent  Yard  "Masuda,"  7500  tons;  S.  S.  "Anacortes,"  7S00  tons;  S. 
buXrst?ersh  Js.''¥aTd'ef.:Ssh"7  j/^^^^  1918.  S.  Tuget  Sound."  7500  tons;  S.  S.  Bellingham."  7500 
Acreage  covered  by  plant.  32.     Number  of  ways,  five,      ton;  S.  S.  "Yukon,     7500  tons. 


Number  of  employes  (average  year  1918),  2,500.  Under 
contract  to  build,  ten  9400-ton  cargo  vessels.  Length 
of  ways,  470  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide. 

Skinner  &  Eddy  Corp. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Skinner  &  Eddy 

Corporation.     Plant   address,   Foot  of   Connecticut  St. 

Executive  office  address,   1621   Smith   Building.     D.  E. 

Skinner,  president;  H.  G.  Seaborn,  Louis  Titus,  J.  W. 


Todd  Dry  Docks,  Inc. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Todd  Dry 
Docks,  Inc.  Plant  address.  Harbor  Island,  Seattle, 
Washington.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union, 
Bentley's.  C.  W.  Wiley,  president;  II.  W.  Kent,  vice- 
president;  H.  W.  Kent,  treasurer.  Number  of  dry 
docks,  three,  (one  wooden  dock,  one  steel  dock,  one 
wooden  sectional  dock).     Number  of  sections  in  each, 


Eddy,  vice-presidents;  Thad  Sweek,  treasurer;  Raymond  four   sections,   and    length   of   each,   90  feet.     Acreage 

Anderson,     purchasing     agent.      Building     steel    ships,  covered  by   plant,  16.4  acres.     Yard  established,  June, 

Number,  size  and  class  of  vessels  built  since  establish-  1918.    Outfitting  slips,  two.     Facilities,  include  all  kinds 

ment  o/  yard  to  Jan.  21,  1919,  3  tankers,  37  8800  tons,  of  marine  repair  work,  installations,  etc.     Dry  Docks — 

3  9600  tons,  total  43  vessels.     Complete  roster  of  names  Wood  Dry  Docks:  Length  over  all,  200  feet;  no  aprons; 

of  vessels  built  and  delivered:   S.   S.   **Niels  Nielsen,"  depth  over  all,  42  feet  10  inches;  depth  of  center  keel 
S  S.  "Hanna  Nielsen,"  S.  S.  "Louise  Nielsen,"  S.  S.  "S.  V. 
Harkness,"  S.  S.  "Josiah  Macy,"  S.  S.  "Stolt  Nielsen. 


S    S.   "Jeanette   Skinner,"   S.   S.   ** Lieutenant   De    Mis-^ 
si'essy,"  S.  S.  "Western  Front,"  S.  S.  "West  Haven, 
S.  S.  "Western  Hero,"  S.  S.  "Trontolite."  S.  S    "Ab- 
saroka."  S.  S.  "West  Arrow."  S.  S.  "Westlake.     S.  S^ 
"Canoga,"  S.   S.  "Ossineke,"   S.  S._" Western   Queen, 
S.  S.  "West  Durfee,"  S.  S.  "West  Lianga,"  S.  S.  "West 
Alsek."    S.   S.   "West   Apaum,"   S.    S.    "West   Cohas 
S.  S.  "West  Ekonk."  S.  S.  "West  Gambo,"  S.  S.  "West 
Gotomska,"  S.  S.  "West  Hobomac."  S.  S.  "West  Ho- 


son,  12  feet  6  inches;  width,  80  feet;  width  inside  wings. 
55  feet  1  inch;  depth  of  center  keelson,  13  feet;  water 
over  sill,  21  feet;  capacity  in  tons,  3,000,  Sectional  Dry 
Dock:  Four  sections,  length  of  each  section,  90  feet; 
length  over  all,  428  feet  9  inches;  length  inside  aprons, 
366  feet  9  inches;  width  126  feet  8  inches;  capacity  in 
tons,  12,000  tons;  width  between  wings,  106  feet  8  inches 
at  top,  92  feet  8  inches  at  pontoon  deck;  depth,  50  feet 
9  inches;  depth  of  center  keelson,  17  feet  8  inches; 
water  over  sill,  30  feet  4  inches.  Steel  Dry  Dock:  Length 
over  all,  468  feet;  no  aprons;  depth,  51   feet  3  inches; 


sokic,"  S.'S.  "West  Humhaw,"  S.  S.  "West  Lashaway,"  depth   of  center  keelson.   14  feet  3  inches;   width,   113 

S    S    "West  Loquassuck",  S.  S.  "West  Elcasco,"  S.  S.  feet;  width  inside  of  wings,  91  feet;  capacity  in   tons, 

**West    Madaket."   S.   S.   "West    Eldara,"   S.  S.   "West  12,000  tons;  water  over  sill,  29   feet  8  inches.     Acreage 

Mahomet,"    S.    S.    "Edenton,"    S.    S.    "West   Cressey,"  covered  by  plant,  16.4  acres.    Buildings — General  shop: 

S.  S.  "Edgecombe,"  S.  S.  "West  Elcajon,"  S.  S.  "Edge-  pipe  shop,  machine  shop,  joiner  shop  carpenter  shop, 

field."  S.  S.  "Edgehill,"  S.  S.  "West  Maximus,"  S.  S.  boiler    shop,    blacksmith    shop,    steel    fabricating   shop, 

Edgemont."      Yard    established,   Jan.,    1916.     Acreage  power   house,  store  building,  caulkers  and  riggers,  oil 


covered  by  plant,  53  acres.  Number  of  ways,  ten.  Num- 
ber of  outfitting  docks,  four.  Number  of  employes, 
13,500  (average  year  1918).  Foreign  or  Eastern  repre- 
sentatives, William  Kaelin,  6  Lloyd's  Ave  I^ndon, 
EC-3;  George  B.  Royal,  67  Vandergrift  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burffh  Pa.  Under  contract  to  build,  39  vessels;  1  5:^UU 
tons  remaining  38,  9600  tons,  25  9600  tons  for  Shipping 
Board.  Has  dry  dock,  equipped  to  make  repairs,  capa- 
city 15,000  tons. 

Skinner  &  Eddy  Dry  Docks 


house,  lumber  shed,  pipe   shed,   two  storage  buildings, 
general  office,  hospital  and  restaurant. 

West  Seattle  Boat  &  Engine  Co. 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company.  West  Seattle 
Boat  &  Engine  Co.  Plant  address,  1630  Harbor  Ave., 
Seattle,  Wash.  Executive  office  address,  1202  Smith 
Building,  Seattle.  Horare  H.  Guth,  president;  Howard 
A.  Bernardo,  treasurer.  Number  and  kinds  of  buildings 
at  plant,  one  two-story  frame.  Established,  1912.  Build- 
ing slips,  two.     Outfitting  slips,  two.     Marine  railway 


.       „    ci,;««^.-  Ar  FHrlv      »"g   Slips,   two.      vjuiniring  sups,  iwo.      iviarine   rauway 

Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Skinner  &  Ldd^^      cradles,  three;  length,  115  feet;  capacity,  200  tons;  width 


Corporation.  Plant  address,  24  W.  Connecticut  St, 
Executive  office  address,  1621  Smith  Building  D.  E. 
Skinner,  president;  H.  G.  Seaborn,  J.  W.  Eddy,  vice- 
presidents;  Thad  Sweek,  treasurer;  Ray  Anderson, 
purchasing  agent.  Number  of  dry  docks  one  Number 
of  sections  in  each,  five,  and  length  of  each  90  feet. 
Dry  docks:  Length  over  all,  459  feet;  depth  of  towers, 
50  feet  11  inches;  width  126  feet  8  inches;  width  inside 
wings  90  feet  6  inches;  capacity  in  tons  15  OW;  water 
over  sill,  24  feet.  Acreage  covered  by  plant,  57.  Yard 
established,  Jan..  1916.  Building  slips,  ten.  Facilities. 
50-ton  floating  crane,  machine  shop.  Equipped  to  handle 
repairs  on  vessels  up  to  10,000  gross  tons. 
Todd  Company. 
Correct  corporate  name  of  company,  Todd  Dry  Dock 
&  Construction  Corporation.    Plant  address,  Tide  l^lats 


between  standards,  24  feet.  Successor  to  West  Side 
Boat  &  Engine  Wor'ks.  Equipped  to  handle  repairs 
on  vessels  up  to  200  tons. 

Gulowsen  Grei  Engine  Co. 

F^tablished  in  1889  in  Christiania,  Norway,  and  placed 
its  first  heavy  oil  marine  engines  on  the  market  in  1902. 
It  is  now  the  largest  builder  of  this  type  of  engines  in 
Norway.  The  Gulowsen  Grei  Engine  Co.,  of  Seattle, 
was  organized  in  1918,  with  $700,000,  a  plant  covering 
six  acres  located  on  Salmon  Bay,  just  east  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Locks  connecting  Lake  Washington  and  Puget 
Sound.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  every  modern 
appliance  necessary  for  the  construction  of  their  high 
class  engines.  Main  machine  shop  175x350  feet,  of 
saw-tooth  construction,  is  equipped  with  the  very  latest 


Tacoma    Washington.     Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Western  machinery,  including  five. electric  cranes.     All  the  ma- 

ttI;^!;    RAnfW^      C    W    Wiley    president;  J.  A.  Eves,  chinery  is   electrically  driven.     Foundry  building  lOOx 

Fnd  r  S    M  Ine   vic^^^^                       H.  E.  Coleman,  treas-  150  feet  equipped  with  a  15-ton  crane  for  handling  heavy 

irer-CLBankson.  purchasing  agent.     Building  steel  castings;    Pangborn    Sand    Blast    process    for    cleaning 

ircr,  ^.  f-  V    !    ^-   *  *l„j    /^Incc   of   vessels  built   since  castings.      Steel,   iron,    brass    and    bronze    castings    are 

^;^hHshm"e'!!?of  ya?d  to  Jan  21.  1919^6  75«^ton  vessels  made  here.    Pattern  shop  50x125  feet,  equipped  with  all 

iStaDllShment  Ol   yara   lO  jail,  i:.!,   ^^      ,                    .         lof^cf    w^oH-wnrl-intr    tnarh  n^rv         A     cf;flF.1*.<,    ^ro«« 


urer 
s 

coSeTedTnd''deSed  the  latest  wood-working  machinery.     A  stiflf-leg  crane 

compieiea  *""  "''"^^*    ,        Sentember      1917       Acreage  will  be  erected  on  the  wharf  for  lowering  engines  into 

cover^dTplant,  m'Nunfbe'r'17  ways.  e&t.  (six  4§S  the  vessels     Three  marine  ways  are  to  be  btflt  on  the 

<^.   iTTn^    »wr.  MO  feet   lone).     Number  of  outfitting  west  end  of  the  grounds  with  capacities  for  handling 

feet   long,   t'^o  f«*^J"{  imolovcs   4000  (average  year  boats  from  the  smallest,  up  to  one  hundred  fifty  (150 

fpTst  ^reiJS  o'r'^E^sferrr'epT/entfli^el' Tod§  S^hip-  feet)  in  length.    The  engines  will  go  directly  fr4.  the 

A    rv.rT.7>^ion   IS  Whitehall  St ,  New  York.    Under  Testing  Room   floor  into  the  vessels  after  which   the 

Jf^Ifrorf  to  build  24  for  Shipping  Board,  3  Scout  Cruisers  vessel  will  be  hauled  out  on  the  marine  ways  and  the 

fo^Na^  DSmentTship^^^^^^             ships  to  be  7S()0-  proper  propeller  equipment,  sea-cocks,  etc     will  be  in- 

;^n  Vvi^     Complete  roster  of  names  of  vessels  built  staled.    Afer  the  vessel  has  been  given  thorough  sea 

Ind    delivered     SS     -(Thebaulip."    7500    tons;    S.    S.  trials,  it  will  then  be  turned  over  to  the  owners. 
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Shipyards  of  the  United  States 


Builders  of  Steel  Vessels 
American  International  Corporation:    Off.  140  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Hog  Island). 

Atlantic  Corporation:  Off.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Wks 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

American  Shipbixilding  Co.:  Off.  Foot  of  West  54th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wks.  Various  Great 
Lake  ports. 

American  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Alexandria, 
Va.;   Wks.  Alexandria,  Va. 

Baltimore  Dry  Dock  &  ghipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Wks.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bayles   Shipyard    (Inc.):     Off.    115    Broadway,   New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Wks.  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
California  Shipbuilding  Co.:    Off.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Wks.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Port- 
land, Ore.;  Wks.   Portland,  Ore. 

Downey  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  120  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Milliken,  Richmond  Borough,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Daniels,  Oscar,  Co.:  Off.  Wool  worth  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Wks.  Tampa,  Fla. 

Erickson  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.:  Off.  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  18th  floor  Hanover  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Nassau 
and  Pine  Streets;  Wks.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Federal  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  54  Dey  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Wks.  Hackensack  River,  N.     J. 

Groton  Iron  Works:  Off.  50  Broad  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  Groton,  Conn.;  Wks.  Groton,  Conn.; 
Noank,   Conn. 

Hampton  Roads  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Corpora- 
tion:    Off.  Norfolk,  Va.;  Wks.  Norfolk,  Va. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.:  Off.  814  Howard  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Wks.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.:  Off.  Box 
C,  San  Pedro,  Calif.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Wks.  Los 
.\ngeles,  Harbor,  Calif. 

Merrill  Stevens  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Wks.  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Off.  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.;  Wks.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  165  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.;  correspondence.  Finance  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.;   Wks.  Bristol,   Pa. 

Newburgh  Shipyards,  Inc.:  Off.  Newburgh,  N.  Y.; 
Wks.   Newburgh,   N.  Y. 

Northwest  Steel  Co.:  Off.  Portland,  Ore.;  Wks.  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Patterson-McDonald  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Wks.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  First  National 
Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Wks.  Suisun  Bay, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Pcnsacola  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  155  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago;  Wks.  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation:  Off.  Smith  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Wks.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Seattle  Construction  &  Dry  Dock  Co.:  Off.  Seattle, 
Wash.;   Wks.   Seattle,  Wash. 

Southern  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Charleston, 
S.  C;  Wks.  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Sun  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Correspondence,  1428 
South  Penn  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Chester, 
Pa. 

Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Wks. 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Submarine  Boat  Corporation:  Wks.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Off.  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  California:  Off.  San 
Francisco,   Calif.;   Wks.  South   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

York    River   Shipbuilding   Corporation:     Off.    West 
Point,  Va.;  Wks.  West  Point.  Va. 
Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works. 


Builders  of  Composite  Vessels 

Mobile  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Mobile.  Ala.;  WTcs. 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Kelley  Atkinson  Construction  Co.:  Off.  Security 
Building,  Chicago,  111.;  Wks.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Merrill  Stevens  Co.:  Off.  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Wks. 
Jacksonville,   Fla. 

Supple  &  Ballin:  Off.  Portland,  Ore.;  Wks.  Portland, 
Ore. 

Terry  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Savings  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Wks.  Port  Wentworth 
Terniina,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Builders  of  Concrete  Vessels 
Liberty    Shipbuilding    Co.:      Off.    515    State    Street, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Wks.  Not  decided  on. 

Yards  Building  Requisitioned  Ships 

Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works:  Off.  Portland, 
Ore.;  Wks.  Portland,  Ore. 

Ames  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.:  Off.  Seattle 
Wash.;  Wks.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  Off.  South  Bethlehem.  Pa.; 
Wks.  Sparrows  Point,  Md. 

Cramp,  William  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Co.: 
Off.   Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chester  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  1264  Finance  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Chester,  Pa. 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Wks.    Long    Beach,    Calif. 

Duthie,  J.  F.  &  Co.:  Off.  Seattle,  Wash.;  WTcs.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Wks.  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Great  Lakes  Engineering  Works:  Off.  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Wks.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Globe  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Superior,  Wis.;  Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Hanlon  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Oakland. 
Calif.;  Wks.  Oakland,  Calif. 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation:  Wks.  Wilm- 
ington, Del. 

Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Manitowoc,  W^is.; 
Wks.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Moore,  Samuel  &  Sons  Corporation:  Wks.  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

McDougall— Duluth  Co.:  Off.  Duluth,  Minn.;  Wks. 
Duluth,  Minn. 

NevTport  News  Shipbuilding  ft  Dry  Dock  Co.:  Off. 
Newport  News,  Va.;  Wks.  Newport  News,  Va. 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Camden, 
N.  J.;  Wks.  Camden,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Shipbuildmg  Co.:  Off.  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Gloucester,  N.  ,. 

Pennsylvania  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Pusey  ft  Jones  Co.:  Off.  Wilmington,  Del.;  Wks. 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Standard  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  44  Whitehall  Street, 
New   York   City;   Wks.   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Staten  Island  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Port  Rich- 
mond, New  York;  Wks.  Port  Richmond,  New  York. 

Texas  Steamship  Co.:  Off.  Bath,  Me.;  Wks.  Bath, 
Me. 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Toledo,  Ohio;  Wks. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.:     Off.  Tampa,   Fla.;   Wks. 
Tampa,  Fla. 
Union  Iron  Works:     Wks.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Willamette  Iron  ft  Steel  Works  and  Northwest  Steel 
Co.:     Off.  Portland,  Or^  :  Wks.  PorUand,  Ore. 
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Builders  of  Wood  Vessels 

Alabama  Dry  Dock  &  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Mobile, 
Ala.;  Wks.  Brunswick,  Ga. 

American  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  11  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  Wks.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Beaumont  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.:  Off.  Beau- 
mont, Tex.;  Wks.  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Babare  Bros:  Off.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Wks.  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Benecia  Shipbuilding  Corporation.:  Off.  131  Loides- 
dorff  Street,  San  Fancisco,  Calif.;  Wks.  Benecia,  Calif. 

Coast  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  504  Concord  Building, 
Portland,  Ore,;  Wks.  Portland,  Ore. 

Cumberland  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Portland,  Me.; 
Wks.  South  Portland,  Me. 

Coos  Bay  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Marshfield,  Ore.; 
Wks.  Marshfield,  Ore. 

Chandler,  R.  J.:  Off.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Wks.  Wil- 
mington, I.os  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dantzler  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.:  Off.  Moss 
Point,  Miss.;  Wks.  Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Dierks-Blodgett  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Care  of 
Dicrks  Lumber  &  Coal  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Wks. 
Pascagoula,  Miss. 

Feency  ft  Bremer  Co.:  Off.  Tillamook,  Ore.;  Wks. 
Tillamook,  Ore. 

The  Foundation  Co.:  Off.  Wool  worth  Building,  New 
York  City;  Wks.:  Passaic  River,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 
Wks.  Head  Mormon  Channel,  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Frceport  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Freeport,  Me.;  Wks. 
South   Freeport,  Me. 

Grays  Harbor  M.  S.  Corporation:  Off.  Aberdeen, 
Wash.;  Wks.  Grays  Harbor,  Wash. 

Groton  Iron  Works:  Off.  50  Broad  Street,  New 
York;  Wks.  Noank,  Conn. 

Grant  Smith-Forter-Guthric  Co.:  Off.  Foot  Balti- 
more Street,  St.  Johns,  Portland,  Ore.;  Wks.  St.  Johns, 
Ore. 

Gildersleeve  Ship  Construction  Co.:  Off.  Gilder- 
sleeve,   Conn.;   Wks.   Gildersleeve,   Conn. 

Geo.  A.  Gilchrost.:  Off.  60  Main  Street,  Thomaston, 
Me.;  Wks.  Thomaston,  Me. 

Hillyer-Spcrring-Dunn  Co.:  Off.  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Wks.    Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Johnson  Shipyards  Corporation:  Off.  2641  Rich- 
mond Ten,  Mariners  Harbor,  Shooters  Island,  N.  Y.; 
Wks.  Mariners  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Kingston  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Kingston,  N.  Y.; 
Wks.  Rondout  Creek,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Kruse  &  Banks  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  North  Bend, 
Ore.;  Wks.  North  Bend,  Ore.;  Off.  Bath,  Me.;  Wks. 
Bath,  Me. 

Lake  &  Ocean  Navigation  Co.:  Off.  Room  1124,  208 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  Wks.  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.;  delivery,  Montreal,  Can. 

Lone  Star  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  HI  Broadway,  New 
York;  Wks.  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Maryland  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Lexington  Building, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Wks.  Sollers  Point.  Md. 

McBride  &  Law:  Off.  Beaumont,  Tex.;  Wks.  Naches 
River,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

J.  N.  McCammon:  Off.  Houston,  Tex.;  Wks.  Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

Muman  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  836  Commer- 
cial Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Wks.  Pinto  Is- 
land, Mobile,  Ala. 

J.  M.  Murdock:  Off.  Jacksonville,  Fla,;  Wks.  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Midland  Bridge  Co.:  Off.  504-510  Midland  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  all  mail  to  Houston  Tex.;  Wks. 
Ship  Channel,  Houston,  Tex. 


Morey  ft  Thomas:  Off.  Postoffice  box  619,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.;  Wks.  St.  Johns  River,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Meacham  &  Babcock  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Seattle, 
Wash.:  Wks.  Salmon  Bay,  Wash. 

McEachern  Ship  Co.:  Off.  Portland,  Ore.;  Wks. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

Newcomb  Lifeboat  Co.:  Off.  Hampton.  Va.;  Wks. 
Hampton,  Va. 

National  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  120  Broadway,  New 
York;  Wks.  Orange,  Tex. 

North  Carolina  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Morehead 
City,  N.  C;  Wks.  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Nilson  &  Kelez  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off. 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Wks.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Peninsula  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Portland,  Ore.; 
Wks.  Portland,  Ore. 

Portland  Ship  Ceiling  Co.:  Off.  130  Commercial 
Street,  Portland,  Me.;  Wks.  Portland.  Me. 

Potomac  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Colorado  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C;   Wks.  Quantico,  Va. 

Rodgers,  Geo.  F.  ft  Co.:  Off.  Astoria,  Ore.;  Wks. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

G.  M.  Standifer  Construction  Corporation:  Off.  611 
Northwestern  National  Bank  Building.  Portland,  Ore.; 
Wks.  Portland,  Ore. 

Sloan  Shipyards  Corporation:  Off.  Olympia,  Wash.; 
Wks.  Olympia  and  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sanderson  ft  Porter:  Off.  52  Williams  Street,  New 
York  City;  Wks.  Willapa  Harbor,  Wash. 

Ship  Construction  &  Trading  Co.:  Off.  50  Broad- 
way, New  York;  Wks.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Henry  Smith  ft  Sons  Co.:  Off.  7  East  German  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Wks.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Southern  Dry  Dock  ft  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Orange, 
Tex.;   Wks.  Orange,  Tex. 

L.  H.  Shattuck,  Inc.:  Off.  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Wks. 
Piscataqua  River,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Sommarstrom  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Care  Maj.  C. 
L.  Tilden,  217  Front  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Wks. 
Columbia  City,  Ore. 

Seaborn  Shipyards  Co.:  Off.  812  Leary  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Wks.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

St.  Helens  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  900  Fife  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Wks.  St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Sandy  Point  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Sandy 
Point,  Me.;  Wks.  Sandy  Point,  Me. 

Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Wks. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Traylor  Shipbuilding  Corporation:  Off.  Allen  town. 
Pa.;  Cornwalls  Heights,  Pa.;  Wks.  Cornwalls  Heights, 
Pa. 

Tampa  Dock  Co.:  Off.  Tampa,  Fla.;  Wks.  Tampa, 
Fla. 

Universal  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  515  Union  National 
Bank  Building,  Houston,  Tex.;  Wks.  Houston  Ship 
Canal,   Harris   County,  Tex. 

Union  Bridge  ft  Construction  Co.:  Off.  Morgan  City, 
La.;  Wks.  Morgan  City,  La. 

U.  S.  Maritime  Corporation:  Off.  502  Union  Savings 
Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Wks.  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

Wilson  Shipbuilding  Co.:  Off.  Astoria,  Ore.;  Wks. 
Astoria,  Ore. 

Wrights  Shipyards:  Off.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Wks.  Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Hodge  Ship  Co.:     Wks.  Moss  Point,  Miss. 

Housatonic  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.:  Off.  Moss  Point, 
Miss.;  Off.  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Off.  Stratford,  Conn.; 
Wks.  Housatonic  River.  Stratford,  Conn. 

Heldenfels  Bros.:  Off.  Beeville,  Tex.;  Wks.  Near 
Port  Aransas,  Tex. 

Jahncke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc.:  Off.  New  Orleans 
La.;  Wks.  Tchefuncta  River,  La. 
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DIFFERENCE  IN  TIME 

When   it   is   Noon  Today  from   Vancouver   to 
San  Diego 
It  u         m —  it  u 


DISTANCE  OF  OBJECTS  AT  SEA 

(The  observer's  eye  being  supposed  even  at  sea  level) 


m — 

Alexandria    

Algiers    

Amsterdam    .... 

Argentine  

Astrakhan    

Australia,  Wstn.* 

Australia,    Ctl.   * 

Australia,  Estn.  * 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores    

Belgium    

Belgrade    

Bogota    

Bombay    

Borneo    * 

Boston    

Brazil    

Brisbane   * 

Buenos  Aires   . . 

Bukarest 

Cairo    

Calcutta   * 

Calgary 

Canton    * 

Cape  of  Good 
Hope   

Cape  Town  . . . 

Caracas  

Cheyenne   

Chicago 

Chile 

China  (Saigon)  * 

Colombo * 

Costa  Rica 

Colombia  .  (Bo- 
gota)  

Chosen    * 

Cuba    

Denmark 

Denver    

Ecuador    

Egypt    

England    

Fairbanks   

Fiji  Islands   . .  .* 

France  

Germany    

Gibraltar    

Greece  

Guam * 

Havana   

Holland 

Honduras   

Hongkong    ....* 

Honolulu    

India  (Madras)  * 

Ireland    

Italy    

Jamaica  

Japan  * 

Java    * 

Johannesburg    . . 

Lima    


10:00  pm 
8:00  pm 
8:20  pm 
3 :43  pm 

10:01  pm 
4:00  am 
5 :30  am 
6:00  am 
9:00  pm 
6:00  pm 
8:00  pm 
9:00  pm 
3 :03  pm 
1 :30  pm 
4:00  am 
3.00  pm 
5 :00  pm 
6:00  am 
3 :43  pm 

10:00  pm 

10:00  pm 
1 :53  am 
1:00  pm 
4:00  am 

9:25  pm 
10:00  pm 
3 :30  pm 
1:00  pm 
2:00  pm 
3:30  pm 
3:07  am 
1:30  am 
3 :30  pm 

3:00  pm 
5:00  am 
3:30  pm 
9:00  pm 
1:00  pm 
2:45  pm 

10:00  pm 
8:00  pm 

10:00  am 
7:54  am 
8:00  pm 
9:00  pm 
8:00  pm 
9:30  pm 
5:30  am 
2:31  pm 
8:00  pm 
2:00  pm 
4:00  am 
9:30  am 
1 :30  am 
7:30  pm 
9:00  pm 
3:00  pm 
5:00  am 
3:00  am 

10:00  pm 
3:00  pm 


m — 

Madagascar  .... 

Malta  

Manila  * 

Marseilles    

Martinjque  

Mauritius    

Melbourne  ....* 
Mexico  City  ... 
Montevideo    .... 

Montreal    

Moscow    

Newfoundland 

New  York   

New  Orleans  . .. 
New  Zealand  .  .* 

Nicaragua    

Nome 

Norway 

Osaka    * 

Panama 

Paris    

Peking * 

Pernambuca    . . . 

Perth    * 

Peru  

Petrograd 

Philadelphia    . . . 

Porto  Rico 

Portugal    

Quito    

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 
Saigon,  China  .* 
St.  John,  N.  B.  . 

St.  Louis 

Samoa   * 

San  Jose  C.  R.  . 
San  Juan,  P.  R.  . 
San  Salvador  . . . 
Santiago,  Chile  . 

Scotland    

Shanghai,  China* 

Singapore  * 

Sitka 

Smyrna   

Spain   

Suez  

Sweden    

Switzerland    

Tanana    

Tientsin    * 

Tokyo    * 

Toronto    

Tunis  

Tutuila    * 

Turkey    

Uruguay   

Valdez    

Venezuela    

Vienna    

Vladivostok,  Ra.* 

Warsaw 

Washington  .... 

Winnipeg   

Yokohama    * 

*  Tomorrow. 


11:00  pm 
9:00  pm 
4:00  am 
8:00  pm 
4:00  pm 

12:00  m 
6:00  am 
1 :24  pm 
4:15  pm 
3:00  pm 

10:01  pm 
4:30  pm 
3:00  pm 
2:00  pm 
7:30  am 
2:15  pm 
9:00  am 
9:00  pm 
5:00  am 
3:00  pm 
8:00  pm 
4:00  am 
5:00  pm 
4:00  am 
3:00  pm 

10:01  pm 
3:00  pm 
4:00  pm 
7:30  pm 
2:46  pm 
5:00  pm 
3:07  am 
4:00  pm 
2:00  pm 
8:30  am 
2:24  pm 
4:00  pm 
2:03  pm 
3:00  pm 
8:00  pm 
4:00  am 
3:00  am 

11:00  am 

10:00  pm 
8:00  pm 

10:00  pm 
9:00  pm 
9:00  pm 

10:00  .im 
4:00  am 
5:00  am 
3:00  pm 
9:00  pm 
8:30  am 

10:00  pm 
4:15  pm 

10:00  pm 
3 :30  pm 
9:00  pm 
5:00  am 

10:01  pm 
3:00  pm 
2:00  pm 
5:00  am 


Dis- 

Dis- 

IHs- 

Height 

tance 

Height 

tance 

Height 

tance 

Feet 

Naut. 

Feet 

Naut. 

Feet 

Naut. 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

1 

1.1 

43 

7.5 

300 

19.9 

2 

1.6 

44 

7.6 

310 

20.2 

3 

2.0 

45 

7,7 

320 

20.6 

4 

2.3 

46 

7.8 

330 

20.9 

5 

2.6 

47 

7.9 

340 

21.2 

6 

2.8 

48 

8.0 

350 

21.5 

7 

3.0 

49 

8.1 

360 

21.8 

8 

3.2 

50 

8.2 

370 

22.1 

9 

3.4 

55 

8.5 

380 

22.4 

10 

3.6 

60 

8.9 

390 

22.7 

11 

3.8 

65 

9.3 

400 

23.0 

12 

4.0 

70 

9.6 

410 

23.2 

13 

4.1 

75 

9.9 

420 

23.6 

14 

4.3 

80 

10.3 

430 

23.8 

15 

4.4 

85 

10.6 

440 

24.1 

16 

4.6 

90 

10.9 

450 

24.4 

17 

4.7 

95 

11.2 

460 

24.7 

18 

4.9 

100 

11.5 

470 

24.9 

19 

5.0 

105 

11.8 

480 

25.2 

20 

5.1 

110 

12.1 

490 

25.5 

21 

5.3 

115 

12.3 

500 

25.7 

22 

5.4 

120 

12.6 

520 

26.2 

23 

5.5 

125 

12.9 

540 

26.7 

24 

5.6 

130 

13.1 

560 

27.2 

25 

5.7 

135 

13.4 

580 

27.7 

26 

5.8 

140 

13.6 

600 

28.1 

27 

5.9 

145 

13.8 

620 

28.6 

28 

6.0 

150 

14.1 

640 

29.1 

29 

6.1 

160 

14.5 

660 

29.5 

30 

6.2 

170 

15.0 

680 

29.9 

31 

6.3 

180 

15.4 

700 

30.4 

32 

6.4 

190 

15.8 

720 

30.8 

33 

6.5 

200 

16.3 

740 

31.2 

34 

6.6 

210 

16.7 

760 

31.7 

35 

6.7 

220 

17.0 

780 

32.1 

36 

6.8 

230 

17.4 

800 

32.5 

37 

6.9 

240 

17.8 

820. 

32.9 

38 

7.0 

250 

18.1 

840 

33.3 

39 

7.1 

260 

18.5 

860 

33.7 

40 

7.2 

270 

18.9 

880 

34.1 

41 

7.3 

280 

19.2 

900 

34.5 

42 

7.4 

290 

19.6 

920 

34.9 

Example:  From  what  distance  will  a  hill  300  feet 
high  be  visible  to  an  observer  20  feet  above  the  sea? 

To  an  observer  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  horizon 
would  be  19.9  miles  distant,  and  to  the  observer  in  the 
example  it  would  be  5.1  miles  distant,  hence  two  such 
observers  facing  one  another  would  just  see  each  other 
at  a  distance  of  19.9  plus  5.1  miles,  which  is  therefore 
the  distance  the  hill  would  be  visible. 
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Money  Conversion  Tables 


RUSSIAN  RUBLES 

RUSSIAN  RUBLES  AT  $0.30,  CONVERTED  INTO 
U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  CURRENCY 

Note. — ^The  price  of  rubles  is  constantly  fluctuating;  this  table  repre- 
sents the  normal  rate  of  exchange.  Quotations  Mar.  1,  1919:  bid  (0.16, 
asked  $.1625  (pre-war  issue). 


Rbls. 

f 

Rbls. 

f 

Rbls. 

f 

Rbls. 

f 

1 

f     .30 

35 

$10.50 

69 

$20.70 

400 

$      120.00 

2 

.60 

36 

10.80 

70 

21.00 

500 

150.00 

3 

.90 

37 

11.10 

71 

21.30 

600 

180.00 

4 

1.20 

38 

11.40 

72 

21.60 

700 

210.00 

5 

1.50 

39 

11.70 

73 

21.90 

800 

240.00 

6 

1.80 

40 

12.00 

74 

22.20 

900 

270.00 

7 

2.10 

41 

12.30 

75 

22.50 

1.000 

300.00 

8 

2.40 

42 

12.60 

76 

22.80 

1.500 

450.00 

9 

2.70 

43 

12  90 

77 

23.10 

2,000 

600.00 

10 

3.00 

44 

13  20 

78 

23.40 

2.500 

750.00 

11 

3.30 

45 

13.50 

79 

23.70 

3.000 

900.00 

12 

3.60 

46 

13.80 

80 

24.00 

3,500 

1.050.00 

13 

3.90 

47 

14.10 

81 

24.30 

4.000 

1.200.00 

14 

4.20 

48 

14.40 

82 

24.60 

4.500 

1.350.00 

IS 

4.50 

49 

14.70 

83 

24.90 

5.000 

1.500.00 

16 

4.80 

50 

15.00 

84 

25.20 

5.500 

1.650.00 

17 

5.10 

51 

15.30 

85 

25.50 

6.000 

1,800.00 

18 

5.40 

52 

15.60 

86 

25.80 

6.500 

1.950.00 

19 

5.70 

53 

15.90 

87 

26  10 

7.000 

2.100.00 

20 

6.00 

54 

16.20 

88 

26.40 

7.500 

2.250.00 

21 

6.30 

55 

16.50 

89 

26.70 

•    8.000 

2.400.00 

22 

6.60 

56 

16.80 

90 

27.00 

8.500 

2.550.00 

23 

6.90 

57 

17.10 

91 

27.30 

9,000 

2.700.00 

24 

7.20 

58 

17.40 

92 

27.60 

9.500 

2.850.00 

25 

7.50 

59 

17.70 

93 

27.90 

10.000 

3,000.00 

26 

7.80 

60 

18.00 

94 

28.20 

20.000 

6.000.00 

27 

8.10 

61 

18.30 

95 

28.50 

30.000 

9,000.00 

28 

8.40 

62 

18.60 

96 

28.80 

40.000 

12,000.00 

29 

8.70 

63 

18.90 

97 

29.10 

50.000 

15.000.00 

30 

9.00 

64 

19.20 

98 

29.40 

60.000 

18.000.00 

31 

9.30 

65 

19.50 

99 

29.70 

70.000 

21,000.00 

32 

9.60 

66 

19.80 

100 

30.00 

80.000 

24,000.00 

33 

9.90 

67 

20.10 

200 

60.00 

90.000 

27,000.00 

34 

10.20 

68 

20.40 

300 

90.00 

100.000 

30.000.00 

FRANCS 

FRANCS  (FRANCE.  BELGIUM  AND  SWITZER- 
LAND) ;  LIRAS  (ITALY) ;  DRACHMA  (GREECE) ; 
PESETA  (SPAIN);  BOLIVAR  (VENEZUELA); 
MARK  (FINLAND)  AT  $0,193,  CONVERTED  IN- 
TO U.  S.  CURRENCY 


Fc«. 

f 

Fes. 

$ 

Fes. 

f 

Fes. 

f 

1 

.193 

35 

6.7551 

69 

13.317 

400 

77.20 

2 

.386 

36 

6.948! 

70 

13.510 

500 

96.50 

3 

.579 

37 

7.141' 

71 

13.703 

600 

115.80 

4 

.772 

38 

7.334i 

72 

13.896 

700 

135.10 

5 

.965 

39 

7.527 

73 

14.089 

800 

154.40 

6 

1.158 

40 

7.720 

74 

14.282 

900 

173.70 

7 

1.351 

41 

7.913 

75 

14.475 

1,000 

193.00 

8 

1.544 

42 

8.106 

76 

14.668 

1.500 

289.50 

9 

1.737 

43 

8.299 

77 

14.861 

2.000 

386.00 

10 

1.930 

44 

8.492; 

78 

15.054 

2.500 

482. SO 

11 

2.123 

45 

8.685! 

79 

15.247 

3.000 

579.00 

12 

2.316 

46 

8.878! 

80 

15.440 

3.500 

675.50 

13 

2.509 

47 

9.071 

81 

15.633 

4.000 

772.00 

14 

2.702 
2.895 

48 

9.264 

82 

15.826 

4.500 

868.50 

15 

49 

9.457 

83 

16.019 

5.000 

965.00 

16 

3.088 

50 

9.650 

84 

16.212 

5.500 

1.061.50 

17 

3.281 

51 

9.843; 

85 

16.405 

6.000 

1.158.00 

18 

3.474 

52 

10.0361 

86 

16.598 

6.500 

1.254.50 

19 

3.667 

53 

10.229 

87 

16.791 

7.000 

1.351.00 

20 

3.860 

54 

10.422 

88 

16.984 

7.500 

1.447.50 

21 

4.053 

55 

10.615 

89 

17.177 

8.000 

1.544.00 

22 

4.246 

56 

10.808 

90 

17.370 

8.500 

1.640.50 

23 

4.439 

57 

11.001 

91 

17.563 

9,000 

1,737.00 

24 

4.632 

58 

11.194 
11.387 
11.580 

92 

17.756 

9.500 

1.833.50 

25 

4.825 

59 

93 

17.949 

10.000 

1.930.00 

26 

5.018 

60 

94 

18.142 

,     20.000 

3.860.00 

27 

5.211 

61 

11.773, 

95 

18.335 

30.000 

5.790.00 

28 

5.404 

62 

11.9661 

96 

18.528 

;   40.000 

7.720.00 

29 

5.597 

63 

12.159 

97 

18.721 

,     50.000 

9.650.00 

30 

5.790 

64 

12.352 

98 

18.914 

60.000 

11.580.00 

31 

5.983 

65 

12.545 

99 

19.107 

70.000 

13.210.00 

32 

6.176 

66 

12.738 

100 

19.30 

80.000 

15,440.00 

33 

6.369 

67 

12.93IJ 

200 

38.60 

90.000 

17.370.00 

34 

6.562 

68 

13.124! 

300 

57.90 

100.000 

19.300.00 

DENMARK,  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN 

CROWNS  $0,268.  CONVERTED  INTO  U.  S.  AND 
CANADIAN  CURRENCY 

The  above  table  shovvs  the  normal  rate  of  exchange, 
but  due  to  the  conditions  produced  by  the  war  the 
rate  at  the  present  time  is  over  .30. 


Crs. 

f 

Crs. 

1 

.268 

35 

2 

.536 

36 

3 

.804 

37 

4 

1.072 

38 

5 

1.340 

39 

6 

1.608 

40 

7 

1.876 

41 

8 

2.144 

42 

9 

2.412 

43 

10 

2.680 

44 

11 

2.948 

45 

12 

3.216 

46 

13 

3.484 

47 

14 

3.752 

48 

15 

4.020 

49 

16 

4.288 

50 

17 

4.556 

51 

18 

4.824 

52 

19 

5.092 

53 

20 

5.360 

54 

21 

5.628 

55 

22 

5.896 

56 

23 

6.164 

57 

24 

6.432 

58 

25 

6.700 

59 

26 

6.698 

60 

27 

7.236 

61 

28 

7.504 

62 

29 

7.772 

63 

30 

8.040 

64 

31 

8.308 

65 

32 

8.576 

66 

33 

8.844 

67 

34 

9.112 

68 

9.380 
9.648 
9.916 
10.184 
10.452 
10.720 
10.988 
11.256 
11.524 
11.792 
12.060 
12.328 
12.506 
12.864 
13.132 
13.400 
13.668 
13.936 
14.204 
14.472 
14.740 
15.008 
15.276 
15.544 
15.812 
16.080 
16.348 
16.616 
16.884 
17.152 
17.420 
17.688 
17.956 
18.224 


Crs. 


69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
200 
300 


18.492 
18.760 
19.028 
19.296 
19.564 
19.832 
20.100 
20.368 
20.636 
20.904 
21.172 
21.440 
21.708 
21.976 
22.244 
22.512 
22.780 
23.048 
23.316 
23.584 
23.852 
24.120 
24.388 
24.656 
24.924 
25.192 
25.460 
25.728 
25.996 
26.264 
26.532 
26.800 
53.600 
80.40 


Crs. 


400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1.000 

1,500 

2.000 

2,500 

3,000 

3,500 

4.000 

4,500 

5,000 

5,500 

6,000 

6,500 

7.000 

7,500 

8,000 

8,500 

9,000 

9,500 

10,000 

20.000 

30,000 

40.000 

50.000 

60.000 

70.000 

80,000 

90,000 

100.000 


107.20 
134.00 
160.80 
187.60 
214.40 
241.20 
268.00 
402.00 
536.00 
670.00 
804.00 
938.00 
1.072.00 
1  '>/»'  fifi 

.1 1  ml 

1,17L(K) 

l.OOH.OO 

1, 742.00 

l.H76.{)0 

2,010.00 

2,144.00 

2,278.00 

2,412.00 

2.S46.0(> 

2.680.00 

5.360.00 

8.040.00 

10.720.00 

13.400.00 

16.080.00 

18.760.00 

21.440.00 

24.120.00 

26.800.00 


ARGENTINE  PESOS 

PESOS  (ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC)  AND  GOUR- 
DES (HAYTI)  AT  $0,965,  CONVERTED  INTO 
U.  S.  CURRENCY 


Pesos 

f 

Pesos 

f       ! 

Pesos 

f 

Pesos 

f 

1 

.965 

35 

33.775 

69 

66.585 

400 

386.00 

2 

1.930 

36 

34.740 

70 

67  .550 

500 

482.50 

3 

2.895 

37 

35.705 

71 

68.515 

600 

579.00 

4 

3.860 

38 

36.670 

72 

69.480 

700 

675.50 

5 

4.825 

39 

37  .635 

73 

70.445 

800 

772.00 

6 

5.790 

40 

38  600 

74 

71.410 

900 

868.50 

7 

6  755 

41 

39.565 

75 

72.375 

1.000 

965.00 

8 

7.720 

42 

40.530 

76 

73  .340 

1.500 

1.447.50 

9 

8.685 

43 

41 .495 

77 

74.305 

2.000 

1.930.00 

10 

9.650 

44 

42  .460! 

78 

75.270 

2.500 

2.412.50 

11 

10.615 

45 

43.4251 

79 

76.235 

3.000 

2.895.00 

12 

11.580 

46 

44.390 

80 

77.200 

3.500 

3.377.50 

13 

12.545 

47 

45.355 

81 

78.165 

4.000 

3.860.00 

14 

13.510 

48 

46.320 

82 

79.130 

4.500 

4.342.50 

15 

14.475 

49 

47.2851 

83 

80.095 

5.000 

4.825.00 

16 

15.440 

50 

48.250 

84 

81 .060 

5.500 

5,307.50 

17 

16.405 

51 

49.2151 

85 

82  .025 

6.000 

5,790.00 

18 

17.370 

52 

50.180 

86 

82  .990 

6.500 

6.272.50 

19 

18.335 

53 

51.145 

87 

83 .955 

7.000 

6,755.00 

20 

19.300 

54 

52. 110 

88 

84.920 

7.500 

7.237.50 

21 

20.265 

55 

53.075 

89 

85  .885 

8.000 

7.720.00 

22 

21  .230 

56 

54.040 

90 

86.850 

8.500 

8.202.50 

23 

22.195 

57 

55.005 

91 

87.815 

9.000 

8,685.00 

24 

23.160 

58 

55.970' 

92 

88 .  780i 

9.500 

9,167.50 

25 

24.125 

59 

56.935 

93 

89.745 

10.000 

9,650.00 

26 

25.090 

60 

57.900 

94 

90.710 

20.000 

19.300.00 

27 

26.055 

61 

58.865, 

95 

91  .675 

30.000 

28.950.00 

28 

27.020 

62 

59.830 

96 

92  .640 

40,000 

38.600.00 

29 

27.985 

63 

60.795 

97 

93.605 

50.000 

48.250.00 

30 

28.950 

64 

61.760 

98 

94.570 

60.000 

57.900.00 

31 

29.915 

65 

62.725 

99 

95.535 

70,000 

67.550.00 

32 

30.880 

66 

63.690 

100 

96.50 

80,000 

77.200.00 

33 

31.845 

67 

64.655 

200 

193.00 

90,000 

86.850.00 

34 

32.810 

68 

65  .6201 

300 

289.50 

100,000 

96.500.00 
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PORTUGUESE  MILREIS 

PORTUGUESE  MILREIS  AT  $1.0«,  CONVERTED 
INTO  U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  CURRENCY 


Mil. 

«        1 

Mil. 

$ 

Mil. 

$ 

Mil. 

f 

1 

1.08 

35 

37.80 

69 

74.52 

400 

432.00 

2 

2.16 

36 

38.88 

70 

75.60 

500 

540.00 

3 

3.24 

37 

39.96 

71 

76.68 

600 

648.00 

4 

4.32 

38 

41.04 

72 

77.76 

700 

756.00 

5 

5.40 

39 

42.12 

73 

78.84 

800 

864.00 

6 

6.48 

40 

43.20 

74 

79.92 

900 

972.00 

7 

7.56 

41 

44.28 

75 

81.00 

1,000 

1.080.00 

8 

8.64 

42 

45.36 

76 

82.08 

1,500 

1,620.00 

9 

9.72 

43 

46.44 

77 

83.16 

2,000 

2.160.00 

10 

10.80 

44 

47.52 

78 

84.24 

2.500 

2.700.00 

11 

11.88 

45 

48.60 

79 

85.32 

3,000 

3.240.00 

12 

12.96 

46 

49.68 

80 

86.40 

3.500 

3,780.00 

13 

14.04 

47 

50.76 

81 

87.48 

4.000 

4.320.00 

14 

15.12 

48 

51.84 

82 

88.56 

4.500 

4,860.00 

15 

16.20 

49 

52.92 

83 

89.64 

5.000 

5,400.00 

16 

17.28 

50 

54.00 

84 

90.72 

5.500 

5.940.00 

17 

18.36 

51 

55.08 

85 

91.80 

6.000 

6,480.00 

18 

19.44 

52 

56.16 

86 

92.88 

6.500 

7,020.00 

19 

20.52 

53 

57.24 

87 

93.96 

7.000 

7.560.00 

20 

21.60 

54 

58.32 

88 

95.04 

7.500 

8.100.00 

21 

22.68 

55 

59.40 

89 

96.12 

8.000 

8.640.00 

22 

23.76 

56 

60.48 

90 

97.20 

8.500 

9.180.00 

23 

24.84 

57 

61.56 

91 

98.28 

9.000 

9,720.00 

24 

25.92 

58 

62.64 

92 

99.36 

Q.SOO 

10.260.00 

25 

27.00 

59 

63.72 

93 

100.44 

10.000 

10,800.00 

26 

28.08 

60 

64.80 

94 

101.52 

20.000 

21,600.00 

27 

29.16 

61 

65.88 

95 

102.60 

30.000 

32.400.00 

28 

30.24 

62 

66.96 

96 

103.68 

40.000 

43.200.00 

29 

31.32 

63 

68.04 

97 

104.76 

50.000 

54.0U0.00 

30 

32.40 

64 

69.12 

98 

105.84 

no,  000 

64.800.00 

31 

33.48 

65 

70.20 

99 

106.92 

70,000 

75,600.00 

32 

34.56 

66 

71.28 

100 

108.00 

SO.OOO 

86.400.00 

33 

35.64 

67 

72.36 

200 

216.00 

yo.ooo 

97.200.00 

34 

36.72 

68 

73.44 

300 

324.00 

I  100.000 

108.000.00 

DUTCH  GUILDERS 

NETHERLANDS  FLORIN  (DUTCH  GUILDERS) 
AT  $0,402,  CONVERTED  INTO  U.  S.  AND 
CANADIAN  CURRENCY 


Florin 

f 

Florin 

f 

Florin 

f 

Florin 

$ 

1 

.402 

35 

14.070 

69 

27.738 

400 

160.80 

2 

.804 

36 

14.472 

70 

28.140 

500 

201.00 

3 

1.206 

37 

14.874 

71 

28.542 

600 

241.20 

4 

1.608 

38 

15.276 

72 

28.944 

700 

281.40 

5 

2.010 

39 

15.678 

73 

29.346 

800 

321.60 

6 

2.412 

40 

16 .080 

74 

29.748 

900 

361.80 

7 

2.814 

41 

16.482 

75 

30.150 

1.000 

402.00 

8 

3.216 

42 

16.884 

76 

30.552 

1.500 

603.00 

9 

3.618 

43 

17.286 

77 

30.954 

2.000 

804.00 

10 

4.020 

44 

17.688 

78 

31.356 

2.500 

1.005.00 

11 

4.422 

45 

18.090 

79 

31.758 

3.000 

1.206.00 

12 

4.824 

46 

18.492 

80 

32.160 

3.500 

1,407.00 

13 

5.226 

47 

18.894 

81 

32.562 

4.000 

1.608.00 

14 

5.629 

48 

19.296 

82 

32  .964 

4.500 

1.809.00 

15 

6.030 

49 

19.698 

83 

33.366 

5.000 

2,010.00 

16 

6.432 

50 

20.100 

84 

33.768 

5.500 

2.211.00 

17 

6.834 

51 

20.502 

85 

34.170 

6.000 

2,412.00 

18 

7.236 

52 

20.904 

86 

34.572 

6,500 

2.613.00 

19 

7.638 

53 

21 .306 

87 

34.974 

7.000 

2,814.00 

20 

8.040 

54 

21.708 

88 

35.376 

7,500 

3.015.00 

21 

8.442 

55 

22.110 

89 

35.778 

8.000 

3.216.00 

22 

8.844 

56 

22.512 

90 

36 . 180 

8.500 

3,417.00 

23 

9.246 

57 

22.914 

91 

36.582 

9.000 

3.618.0O 

24 

9.648 

58 

23.316 

92 

36.984 

9.500 

3.819.0O 

25 

10.050 

59 

23.718 

93 

37.386 

10.000 

4.020.00 

26 

10.452 

60 

24.120 

94 

37.788 

20.000 

8.040.00 

27 

10.854 

61 

24.522 

95 

38.190 

30.000 

12.060.00 

28 

11.256 

62 

24.924 

96 

38.592 

40.000 

16.080.00 

29 

11.658 

63 

25.326 

97 

38.994 

50.000 

20.100.00 

30 

12.060 

64 

25.728 

98 

39.396 

60.000 

24.120.00 

31 

12.462 

65 

26.130 

99 

39.798 

70.000 

28.140.00 

32 

12 .864 

66 

26.532 

100 

40.20 

80.000 

32,160.00 

33 

13.266 

67 

26.934 

200 

80.40 

90.000 

36.180.00 

34 

13  .668 

68 

27.336 

300 

120.60 

100,000 

40.200.00 

TURKISH  PIASTERS 

TURKISH  PIASTER  AT  $0,044,  CONVERTED  IN- 
TO U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN  CURRENCY 


p 

t 

'P 

f 

P 

$ 

Piasters 

f 

1 

.044 

36 

1.584 

71 

3.124 

700 

30.80 

2 

.088 

37 

1.628 

72 

3.168 

800 

35.20 

3 

.132 

38 

1.672 

73 

3.212 

900 

39.60 

4 

.176 

39 

1.716 

74 

3.256 

1.000 

44.00 

5 

.220 

40 

1.760 

75 

3.300 

1.500 

66.00 

6 

.264 

41 

1.804 

76 

3.344 

2.000 

88.00 

7 

.308 

42 

1.848 

77 

3.388 

2.500 

110.00 

8 

.352 

43 

1.892 

78 

3.432 

3.000 

132.00 

9 

.396 

44 

1.936 

79 

3.476 

3.500 

154.00 

10 

.440 

45 

1.980 

80 

3.520 

4.000 

176.00 

11 

.484 

46 

2.024 

81 

3.564 

4.500 

198.00 

12 

.528 

47 

2.068 

82 

3.608 

5.000 

220.00 

13 

.572 

48 

2.112 

83 

3.652 

5.500 

242.00 

14 

.616 

49 

2.156 

84 

3.696 

6.000 

264.00 

15 

.660 

50 

2.200 

85 

3.740 

6.500 

286.00 

16 

.704 

51 

2.244 

86 

3.784 

7.000 

308.00 

17 

.748 

52 

2.288 

87 

3.828 

7.500 

330.00 

18 

.792 

53 

2.332 

88 

3.872 

8.000 

352.00 

19 

.836 

54 

2.376 

89 

3.916 

8.500 

374.00 

20 

.880 

55 

2.420 

90 

3.960 

9.000 

396.00 

21 

.924 

56 

2.464 

91 

4.004 

9.500 

418.00 

22 

.968 

57 

2.508 

92 

4.048 

10.000 

440.00 

23 

1.012 

58 

2.552 

93 

4.092 

20.000 

880.00 

24 

1.056 

59 

2.596 

94 

4.136 

30.000 

1.320.00 

25 

1.100 

60 

2.640 

95 

4.180 

40.000 

1.760.00 

26 

1.144 

61 

2.684 

96 

4.224 

50.000 

2.200.00 

27 

1.188 

62 

2.728 

97 

4.268 

60.000 

2.640.00 

28 

1.232 

63 

2.772 

98 

4.312 

70.000 

3.080.00 

29 

1.276 

64 

2.816 

99 

4.356 

80.000 

3,520.00 

30 

1.320 

65 

2.860 

100 

4.40 

90,000 

3.960.00 

31 

1 .364 

66 

2.904 

200 

8.80 

100,000 

4.400.00 

32 

1.408 

67 

2.948 

300 

13.20 

200.000 

8.800.00 

33 

1 .452 

68 

2.992 

400 

17.60 

300.000 

13.200.00 

34 

1.496 

69 

3.036 

500 

22.00 

400.000 

17.600.00 

35 

I  1.540 

70 

3.080 

600 

26.40 

500.000 

22.000.00 

ECUADOR  AND  PERU 

ECUADOR  SUCRE  AND  SOL  OF  PERU  AT  $0,487, 
CONVERTED  INTO  U.  S.  AND  CANADIAN 
CURRENCY 


s 

$ 

s 

f 

S 

f 

S 

s 

1 

.487 

35 

17.045 

69 

33.603 

400 

194.80 

2 

•     .974 

36 

17.532 

70 

34.090 

500 

243.50 

3 

1.461 

37 

18.019 

71 

34.577 

600 

292.20 

4 

1.948 

38 

18.506 

72 

35.064 

700 

340.90 

5 

2.435 

39 

18.993 

73 

35.551 

800 

389.60 

6 

2.922 

40 

19.480 

74 

36 .038 

900 

438.30 

7 

3.409 

41 

19.967 

75 

36.525 

1.000 

487.00 

8 

3.896 

42 

20.454 

76 

37.012 

1.500 

730.50 

9 

4.383 

43 

20.941 

77 

37 .499 

2,000 

974.00 

10 

4.770 

44 

21.423 

78 

37 .986 

2.500 

1.217.50 

11 

5.357 

45 

21.915 

79 

38.473 

3.000 

1.461.00 

12 

5.844 

46 

22.402 

80 

38.960 

3.500 

1,704.50 

13 

6.331 

47 

22.889 

81 

39.447 

4.000 

1.948.00 

14 

6.818 

48 

23.376 

82 

39 .934 

4.500 

2.191.50 

15 

7.305 

49 

23.863 

83 

40.421 

5.000 

2.435.00 

16 

7.792 

50 

24.350 

84 

40.908 

5.500 

2.678.50 

17 

8.279 

51 

24.837 

85 

41.395 

6.000 

2.922.00 

18 

8.766 

52 

25.324 

86 

41 .883 

6.500 

3.165.50 

19 

9.253 

53 

25.811 

87 

42.369 

7,000 

3.409.00 

20 

9.740 

54 

26.298 

88 

42.856 

7.500 

3,652.50 

21 

10.227 

55 

26.785 

89 

43.343 

8.000 

3.896.00 

22 

10.714 

56 

27.272 

90 

43.830 

8,500 

4.139.50 

23 

11.201 

57 

27.759 

91 

44.317 

9.000 

4.383.00 

24 

11.688 

58 

28.246 

92 

44.804 

9,500 

4.626.50 

25 

12.175 

59 

28.733 

93 

45.291 

10.000 

4.870.00 

26 

12.662 

60 

29.220 

94 

45.778 

20.000 

9.740.00 

27 

13.149 

61 

29.707 

95 

46.265 

30.000 

14.610.00 

28 

13  .636 

62 

30.194 

96 

46.752 

40.000 

19.480.00 

29 

14.123 

63 

30.681 

97 

47.239 

50.000 

24.350.00 

30 

14.610 

64 

31.168 

98 

47.726 

60,000 

29.220.00 

31 

15.097 

65 

31.655 

99 

48.213 

70.000 

34.090.00 

32 

15.584 

66 

32.142 

100 

47.70 

80.000 

38,960.00 

33 

16.071 

67 

32.629 

200 

97.40 

90.000 

43.830.00 

34 

16.558 

68 

33.116 

300 

146.10 

100.000 

48.700.00 

GENERAL.  OFFICES: 

11  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 

ReymuU,  New  York 

NEW  ENGLAND  BRANCH: 

Old  South  BldfiT'.  Boston.  Mass. 


Reilly^  Mullener  &  Co. 

FOREIGN  FREIGHT  CONTRACTORS 

MARINE  INSURANCE 


Corresponding  Agents  in  all  the  principal 
ports  throughout  the  world. 


WE  SOLICIT 
YOUR  INQUIRIES 


MEMBERS: 
Maritime  Assn. 
Port  of  New  York 
Merchants  Assn. 
of  New  York 

Also — Managers  Broome  St. 
Warehouses.  Inc. 
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JAPANESE  AND  MEXICAN  MONEY 

JAPANESE  YENS  AND  MEXICAN  DOLLARS  AT 
$0,498,  CONVERTED  INTO  U.  S.  CURRENCY 


Y 

$ 

Y 

$ 

Y 

$ 

Y 

$ 

1 

.498 

35 

17.430 

69 

34.362 

400 

199.20 

2 

.996 

36 

17.928 

70 

34.860 

500 

249.00 

3 

1.494 

37 

18.426 

71 

35.358 

600 

298.80 

4 

1.992 

38 

18.924 

72 

35.856 

700 

348.60 

5 

2.490 

39 

19.422 

73 

36.354 

800 

398.40 

6 

2.988 

40 

19.920 

74 

36.852 

900 

448.20 

7 

3.486 

41 

20.418 

75 

37.350 

1.000 

498.00 

8 

3.984 

42 

20.916 

76 

37.848 

1.500 

747.00 

9 

4.482 

43 

21.414 

77 

•  38.346 

2.000 

996.00 

10 

4.980 

44 

21.912 

78 

38.844 

2,500 

1.245.00 

11 

5.478 

45 

22.410 

79 

39.342 

3.000 

1.494.00 

12 

5.976 

46 

22.908 

80 

39.840 

3,500 

1.743.00 

13 

6.474 

47 

23.406 

81 

40.338 

4.000 

1.992.00 

14 

6.972 

48 

23.904 

82 

40.836 

4.500 

2,241.00 

15 

7.470 

49 

24.402 

83 

41.334 

5.000 

2.490.00 

16 

7.968 

50 

24.900 

84 

41.832 

5.500 

2.739.00 

17 

8.466 

5! 

25.398 

85 

42.330 

6.000 

2.988.00 

18 

8.964 

52 

25.896 

86 

42.828 

6.500 

3.237.00 

19 

9.462 

53 

26.394 

87 

43.326 

7.000 

3,486.00 

20 

9.960 

54 

26.892 

88 

43.824 

7.500 

3,735.00 

21 

10.458 

55 

27.390 

89 

44.322 

8.000 

3,984.00 

22 

10.956 

56 

27.888 

90 

44.820 

8.500 

4,233.00 

23 

11.454 

57 

28.386 

91 

45.318 

9.000 

4,482.00 

24 

11.952 

58 

28.884 

92 

45.816 

9.500 

4.731.00 

25 

12.450 

59 

29.382 

93 

46.314 

10.000 

4  osn  no 

26 

12.948 

60 

29.880 

94 

46.812 

20.000 

;.v^j.uu 

27 

13.446 

61 

30.378 

95 

47.310 

30.000 

14.940.00 

28 

13.944 

62 

30.876 

96 

47.808 

40.000 

19.920.00 

29 

14.442 

63 

31.374 

97 

48.306 

50.000 

24,900.00 

30 

14.940 

64 

31.872 

98 

48.804 

60.000 

29,880.00 

31 

15.438 

65 

32.370 

99 

49.302 

70.000 

34,860.00 

32 

15.936 

66 

32.868 

100 

49.80 

80.000 

39.840.00 

33 

16.434 

67 

33.366 

200 

99.60 

90.000 

44.820.00 

34 

16.932 

68 

33.864 

300 

149.40 

100.000 

49.800.00 

ENGUSH  POUNDS 

ENGLISH  POUNDS  STERLING  AT  $4.8665,  CON- 


VERTED INTO 
Penny=$0.0d0277  1-2 


U.  S.  CURRENCY 
1  Shilling=:$0.24SS25 


s 

$ 

£ 

$ 

£ 

$ 

£ 

$ 

1 

.24. 

1 

4.87 

38 

184.93 

75 

364.99 

2 

.49 

2 

9.73 

39 

189.79 

76 

369.85 

3 

.73 

3 

14.60 

40 

194.66 

77 

374.72 

4 

.97 

4 

19.47 

41 

199.53 

78 

379.59 

5 

1.22 

5 

24.33 

42 

204.39 

79 

384.45 

6 

1.46 

6 

29.20 

43 

209.26 

80 

389.32 

7 

1.70 

7 

34.07 

44 

214.13 

81 

394.19 

8 

1.95 

8 

38.93 

45 

218.99 

82 

399.05 

9 

2.19 

9 

43.80 

46 

223.86 

83 

403.92 

10 

2.43 

10 

48.67 

47 

228.73 

84 

408.79 

11 

2.68 

11 

53.53 

58 

233.59 

85 

413.65 

12 

2.92 

12 

58.40 

49 

238.46 

86 

418.52 

13 

3.16 

13 

63.26 

50 

243.33 

87 

423.39 

14 

3.41 

14 

68.13 

51 

248.19 

88 

428.25 

15 

3.65 

15 

73.00 

52 

253.06 

89 

433.12 

16 

3.89 

16 

77.86 

53 

257.92 

90 

437.99 

17 

4.14 

17 

82.73 

54 

262.79 

91 

442.85 

18 

4.38 

18 

87.60 

55 

267.66 

92 

447.72 

19 

4.62 

19 

92.46 

56 

272.52 

93 

452.58 

20 

97.33 

57 

277.39 

94 

457.45 

21 

102.20 

58 

282.26 

95 

462.32 

22 

107.06 

59 

287.12 

96 

467.18 

23 

111.93 

60 

291.99 

97 

472.05 

24 

116.80 

61 

296.86 

98 

476.92 

25 

121.66 

62 

301.72 

99 

481.78 

26 

126.53 

63 

306.59 

100 

486.65 

27 

131.40 

64 

311.46 

200 

973.30 

28 

136.26 

65 

316.32 

300 

1.459.95 

29 

141.13 

66 

321.19 

400 

1.946.60 

30 

146.00 

67 

326.06 

500 

2.433.25 

3X 

150.86 

68 

330.92 

600 

2.919.90 

32 

155.73 

69 

335.79 

700 

3.406.55 

33 

160.59 

70 

340.66 

800 

3,893.20 

34 

165.46 

71 

345.52 

900 

4.379.85 

35 

170.33 

72 

350.39 

1,000 

4.866.50 

36 

175.19 

73 

355.25 

37 

180.06 

74 

360.12 

Four  farthings,  1  penny  (d);  12  pence,  one  shilling 
(s.)  2s.,  1  florin;  ^y^  shillings,  half  crown;  4s.  double 
florin;,  5  shillings,  crown;  10s.,  half  sovereign  or  half 
pound;  20  shillings,  pound  (£)  gold. 

The  unit  of  English  money  is  the  pound  sterling,  the 
value  of  which  in  United  States  money  varies  with  the 
rate  of  exchange,  but  as  an  average  is  about  $4.8665. 

To  reduce  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  into  dollars 
and  cents,  first  reduce  the  pounds  to  shillings,  if  anv, 
and  multiply  by  24i;  if  any  pence  are  given  increase  the 
product  by  twice  as  many  cents  as  there  are  pence. 


Example:     Reduce   £4  7s.  lid.  to  dollars  and  cents. 

£4X20+7=878. 
87s.X24i+22=$21.39. 

To  reduce  pounds  to  dollars,  multiply  the  number"  of 
pounds  by .73,  and  divide  the  quotient  by  15.  The  result 
will  be  the  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents,  assuming 
the  rate  of  exchange  being  at  $4.8665. 

Example:     Reduce   £6  to  dollars  and  cents. 

£6X734-15=$29.20. 
To   reduce  dollars  to  pounds,  multiply  the  dollars  by 
15  and  divide  the  product  by  73. 
Example:     Reduce  $17  to  pounds. 
$17X15-i-73=£3.493. 


GERMAN  MARKS 

MARKS    (GERMAN    EMPIRE)     AT    $0,238,    CON- 
VERTED INTO  U.  S.  CURRENCY 


Marks 

$ 

Marks 

S 

Marks 

$ 

Marks 

$ 

1 

.238 

35 

8.330 

69 

16.422 

400 

95.20 

2 

.476 

36 

S.56S 

70 

16.660 

500 

119.00 

3 

.714 

37 

8.806 

71 

16.898 

600 

142.80 

4 

.952 

38 

9 .044 

72 

17.136 

700 

166.60 

5 

1.190 

39 

9.282 

73 

17.374 

800 

190.40 

6 

1.428 

40 

9.520 

74 

17.612 

900 

214.20 

7 

1.666 

41 

9.758 

75 

17.850 

1.000 

238.00 

8 

1.904 

42 

9.996 

76 

18  .088 

1.500 

357.00 

9 

2.142 

43 

10.234 

77 

18.326 

2,000 

476.00 

10 

2.380 

44 

10.472 

78 

18.564 

2.500 

595.00 

11 

2.618 

45 

10.710 

79 

18.802 

3.000 

714.00 

12 

2.856 

46 

10 .948 

80 

19.040 

!       3,500 

833.00 

13 

3.094 

47 

11.186 

81 

19.278 

4.000 

952.00 

14 

3.332 

48 

11.424 

82 

19.516 

4.500 

1.071.00 

15 

3.570 

49 

11 .662 

83 

19.754 

5.000 

1.190.00 

16 

3.808 

50 

11.900 

84 

19.992 

5.500 

1.309.00 

17 

4.046 

51 

12.138 

85 

20.230 

6.000 

1.428.00 

18 

4.284 

52 

12.376 

86 

20.468 

6.500 

1.547.00 

19 

4.522 

53 

12.614 

87 

20.706 

7.000 

1,666.00 

20 

4.760 

54 

12.852 

88 

20.944 

7,500 

1.785.00 

21 

4.998 

55 

13.090 

89 

21.182 

8.000 

1.904.00 

22 

5.236 

56 

13.328 

90 

21 .420 

8,500 

2.023.00 

23 

5.474 

57 

13.566 

91 

21 .658 

9.000 

2,142.00 

24 

5.712 

58 

13.804 

92 

21 .896 

9.500 

2.261.00 

25 

5.950 

59 

14.042 

93 

22.134 

10.000 

2.380.00 

26 

6.188 

60 

14.280 

94 

22.372 

20.000 

4.760.00 

27 

6.426 

61 

14.518 

95 

22.610 

30.000 

7.140.00 

28 

6.664 

62 

14.756 

96 

22.848 

40,000 

9,520.00 

29 

6.902 

63 

14.994 

97 

23 .086 

50,000 

11,900.00 

30 

7.140 

64 

15.232 

98 

23.324 

60.000 

14.280.00 

31 

7.378 

65 

15.470 

99 

23.562 

70.000 

16.660.00 

32 

7.616 

66 

15.708 

100 

23.80 

80,000 

19.040.00 

33 

7.854 

67 

15.946 

200 

47.60 

90.000 

21.420.00 

34 

8.092 

68 

16.184 

300 

71.40 

100.000 

23.800.00 

AUSTRIAN  CROWNS 

AUSTRIAN  CROWN  AT  $a208,  CONVERTED  IN- 
TO U.  S.  CURRENCY 


Cms. 

$ 

Cms. 

$ 

Cms. 

$ 

Cms. 

$ 

1 

.203 

35 

7.105 

69 

14.007 

400 

81.20 

2 

.406 

36 

7.308 

70 

14.210 

500 

101.50 

3 

.609 

37 

7.511 

71 

14.413 

600 

121.80 

4 

.812 

38 

7.714 

72 

14.616 

700 

142.10 

5 

1.015 

39 

7.917 

73 

14.819 

800 

162.40 

6 

1.218 

40 

8.120 

74 

15.022 

900 

182.70 

7 

1.421 

41 

8.323 

75 

15.225 

1.000 

203.00 

8 

1.624 

42 

8.526 

76 

15.428 

1.500 

304.50 

9 

1.827 

43 

8.729 

77 

15.631 

2.000 

406.00 

10 

2.030 

44 

8.932 

78 

15.834 

2,500 

507.50 

11 

2.233 

45 

9.135 

79 

16.037 

3.000 

609.00 

12 

2.436 

46 

9.338 

80 

16.240 

3.500 

710.50 

13 

2.639 

47 

9.541 

81 

16.443 

4.000 

812.00 

14 

2.842 

48 

9.744 

82 

16.646 

4.500 

913.50 

15 

3.045 

49 

9.947 

83 

16.849 

5.000 

1,015.00 

16 

3.248 

50 

10.150 

84 

17.052 

5.500 

1.116.50 

17 

3.451 

51 

10.353 

85 

17.255 

6.000 

1.218.00 

18 

3.654 

52 

10.556 

86 

17.458 

6.500 

1.319.50 

19 

3.857 

53 

10.759 

87 

17.661 

7.000 

1,421.00 

20 

4.060 

54 

10.962 

88 

17.864 

7,500 

1,522.50 

21 

4.263 

55 

11.165 

89 

18.067 

8.000 

1.624.00 

22 

4.466 

56 

11.368 

90 

18.270 

8.500 

1.725.50 

23 

4.669 

57 

11.571 

91 

18.473 

9.000 

1.827.00 

24 

4.872 

58 

11.774 

92 

18.676 

9.500 

1,928.50 

25 

5.075 

59 

11.977 

93 

15.879 

10.000 

2.030.00 

26 

5.278 

60 

12.180 

94 

19.082 

20.000 

4.060.00 

27 

5.481 

61 

12.383 

95 

19.285 

30.000 

6,090.00 

28 

5.684 

62 

12.586 

96 

19.488 

40.000 

8.120.00 

29 

5.887 

63 

12.789 

97 

19.691 

50.000 

10.150.00 

30 

6.090 

64 

12.992 

98 

19.894 

60.000 

12,180.00 

31 

6.293 

65 

13.195 

99 

20.097 

70.000 

14,210.00 

32 

6.496 

66 

13.398 

100 

20.30 

80.000 

16,240.00 

33 

6.699 

67 

13.601 

200 

40.60 

90.000 

18.270.00 

34 

6.902 

68 

13.804 

300 

60.90 

100.000 

20.300.00 
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INDIAN  RUPEES 

INDIA  RUPEE  AT  $0.3344  1-8.  CONVERTED  INTO 
U.  S;  AND  CANADIAN  CURRENCY 


12  Pis=l  Anna 

16  Anna8=l  Rupee    . 

Rupee 

$ 

Rupee 

$ 

Rupee 

$ 

1 

.3244 

4.^ 

13.9506 

85 

27  .5768 

2 

.6489 

44 

14.2751 

86 

27.9013 

3 

.9733 

45 

14..S995 

87 

28.2257 

4 

1  .2977 

46 

14  92.^9 

88 

28.5.501 

5 

1 .6222 

47 

15.2484 

89 

28.8746 

6 

1  .9466 

48 

15.5728 

90 

29  1990 

7 

2.2710 

49 

15  8972 

91 

29.5234 

8 

2.5955 

50 

16.2217 

92 

29.8479 

9 

2.9199 

5t 

16.5456 

9.^ 

30.1723 

10 

3.2443 

52 

16  8705 

94 

30.4967 

11 

3.5688 

53 

17.19.50 

95 

30.8212 

12 

3.8932 

54 

17.5194 

96 

31.1456 

13 

4.2176 

55 

17.84.^8 

97 

31 .4700 

14 

4.5421 

56 

18.1683 

98 

31 .7945 

15 

4.8665 

57 

18.4927 

99 

32.1189 

16 

5.1909 

58 

18.8171 

100 

32.4433 

17 

5.5153 

59 

19  1416     ' 

200 

64 .8867 

18 

5.8398 

60 

19.4660 

300 

97  ^^^^ 

19 

6.1642 

61 

19.7904 

400 

129.7733 

20 

6.4887 

62 

20.1149 

500 

162.2167 

21 

6.8131 

63 

20  4393 

600 

194  6600 

22 

7.1375 

64 

20.7637 

700 

227.1033 

23 

7.4620 

65 

21  .0882 

800 

2.59  5467 

24 

7.7864 

66 

21.4126 

900 

291.9900 

25 

8  1108 

67 

21.7379 

1.000 

324.4333 

26 

8.4353 

68 

22  0615 

>  1.500 

486.6500 

27 

8.7597 

69 

22  3859 

2.000 

648.8667 

28 

9  0841 

70 

22  7103 

2.500 

811.0833 

29 

9.4086 

71 

23  0348 

3.000 

973 .3000 

30 

9.7330 

72 

23.3592 

3.500 

1.135.5167 

31 

10.0574 

73 

23  6836 

4.000 

1.297.7333 

32 

10.3819 

74 

24  0081 

4.500 

1,459.9500 

33 

10.7063 

75 

24.3325 

5.000 

1.622.1667 

34 

11.0307 

76 

24  6.S69 

5.500 

1.784.3838 

35 

11.3552 

77 

24.9814 

6.000 

1.946.6000 

36 

11.6796 

78 

25  30.58 

6.500 

2.108.8167 

37 

12.0040 

79 

25  .6302 

i  7.000 

2.271 .0333 

38 

12  3285 

80 

25  9.S47 

7.500 

2.433.2500 

39 

12  6529 

>        81 

26.2791 

'  8,000 

2.595  .4667 

40 

12  9772 

82 

26  6035 

8.500 

2,757  .6833 

41 

13.3018 

1        «^ 

26  9280 

9,000 

2.919  9000 

42 

13.6262 

1       84 

27.2524 

9.500 

3.082.1167 

BOARD  MEASURE 

To  find  the  number  of  feet  board  measure  (B.  M.)  in  a 
board  multiply  the  length  in  feet  by  the  breadth  in  feet  by 
the  thickness  in  inches. 

Example  ■  The  board  measure  of  a  timber  20  ft.  x  2  ft. 
X  2  in.  is  80  ft.  B.  M. 

To  convert  board  feet  into  cubic  feet :  Divide  the  board 
feet  by  12. 

Example:  To  find  the  cubic  feet  in  80  ft.  B.  M.; 
80^12=6.66  cu.  ft. 

To  convert  board  feet  into  tons : 

Divide  the  board  feet  by  12,  and  multiply  the  quotient 
by  the  weight  of  the  tirnber  per  cubic  foot,  thus  giving  the 
weight  in  pounds.  Divide  the  weight  in  pounds  by  2,240 
to  (Bret  the  tons. 

Example :  A  schooner  has  1,000.000  feet  B.  M.  ot  yellow 
pine  on  hoard.    What  is  the  weight  of  the  cargo? 

1.000.000-^-12-83.333  cu.  ft. 

83,333X38=3,166,654  lbs. 

3.166.654-2,240=1,415  tons  (about). 

Note:    Yellow  pine  weighs  38  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WEIGHTS 

une  keg  nails  weighs  100  lbs. 
One  barrel  of  flour  weighs  196  lbs. 
One  barrel  of  pork  or  beef  weighs  200  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  corn  (shelled)  weighs  56  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  corn  (on  cob)  weighs  70  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  oysters  weij?hs  80  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  clams  weighs  100  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  buckwheat  weighs  48  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  clover  seed  weighs  60  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs  60  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  rye  weighs  56  lbs. 
One  bushel  of  wheat  weighs  60  lbs. 
One  gallon  of  molasses  weighs  12  lbs. 


33.367    inches. 
3.9  acres. 
7.749  gallons. 
101.42  lb.  av. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES  HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  BY 

THE  FOLLOWING  COUNTRIES,  VIZ.: 

Adopted. — Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bul- 
garia, France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Malta,  Mexico,  Mon- 
tenegro, Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Roumauia. 
.Servia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay. 

Partially  Adopted. — Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  (jreece,  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, Italy,  Japan,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  Russia,  Salvador, 
Siam,  Spain,  Turkey,  United  States,  Venezuela. 

Chfle 

The  Metric  Ssrstem,  and 

1  Vara  (3  Pie)    = 

1  Cuadra    = 

1  Arroba    (wine)    = 

1   Quintal  (100  Libra)   = 

Also  as  old  Spanish  (q.  v.). 

China 

1  Ts'un  (10  Fan)    = 

1  Ch'ih   (10  Ts'un)    = 

1  Chang  (10  Ch'ih)   = 

1  Yin  (10  Chang)  = 

5  Ch'ih    = 

2  Kung = 

1  sq.  Chang  (1  Ching) = 

15  Ching  (1  Chuo) = 

4  Chuo  (1  Muo)   = 

100  Muo  (1  Ch'ing)  = 

1   Ho   = 

1  Sheng  (10  Ha)    = 

1  Tou  (10  Sheng)  = 

1  Tael,  or  Liang =: 

1  Chin,  or  Chitty  (16  Tael)  ....    = 

1  Picul,  or  Tan  (100  Chin)  .....= 

British  weights  r»nd  measures  also 
kong  and  other  Treaty  Ports. 


1.41  inches. 
14.1  inches. 
141.0    inches. 
117.5  inches. 
1.0  Kung. 
1.0  Chang. 
121.0  sq.  feet. 
:    1815.9  sq.  feet. 
:    7260.0  sq.  feet. 
:  72600.0  sq.  feet. 
:         2.0  pints. 
:  Circ.  20  pints. 
:  Circ.  100  pints. 
1.333  oz.  av. 
1.333  lb.  av. 
133.333  lb.  av. 
are  used  at  Hong:- 


Dutch  Indies — Java 


Duim  

Foot    

Ell    

Djong  (4  Bahn)  . . . 

Pecul  (fSack)  ..* 
Timbang  (5  Pecul) 
Coyan  (30  Pecul)   . 

Kan 

Leager    

Tael     

Catty  (16  Tael)  . . . 

Pecul  (weight) 

Large  Bahar 

Commercial  Pound    . 


Ecuador 


1.3  inches. 
12.36  inches. 
27.082  inches. 
7.0149  acres. 
61.134  lb.  av. 
122.068  lb.  av. 
610.340  lb.  av. 
3662.042  lb.  av. 
.328  gallon. 
127.337  gallons, 
.0848  lb.  av. 
1.356  lb.   av. 
135.631  lb.  av. 
1831.021  lb.  av. 
7576  Tr.  grains. 


Metric  since  1857,  and  as  old  Spanish  (q.  v.). 

Mexico 

As  old  Spanish  (q.  v.) 


Peru 

Metric,  old  Spanish  and  British,  but 
2.780  feet;  Fanega  (wheat)  =  1.35  or 
=  150  libra. 

Philippine  Islands 

1  Pulgada  (12  Linea)   = 

1   Pie   = 

1  Vara    = 

1  Gantah    = 

1   Caban    =:: 

1  Libra   (16  Onzo)    = 

1  Arroba    = 

1  Catty  (16  Tael)  = 

1  Pecul  (100  Catty)   = 


Vara  (3  Pie)  = 
140  libra;  Carg% 


.927    inches. 
11.025  inches. 
33.375  inches. 
.8796  gallon. 
21.991   gallons. 
1.0144  lb.  av. 
25.360  lb.  av. 
1.394  1b.  av. 
139.482  lb.  av. 
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Russia 

Stopa   (8  Vershok)    

Arschine    (16  Vershok)    ...    . 

Saschen   (3  Arschine)    

Verst  (500  Saschen) 

Desatine    

Vedro   (1(X)  Tscharkey)    

Anker   

ChetV'Crt  

Sarokowaja   

Tschetwerk    

Pajak    

Last    

Zolotnick   (96  doli)    

Flint  (12  Lani)   

Pood  (40  Funt)   

Berkowitz    

Packen    


Spain 

Pulgada  (12  Linea)   

Sesma  (6  Pulgada)    

Vara  (6  Sesma)  

Estado   (2  Vara)    

Legua  (of  Castile) 

Fanegada    

Cuartillo  (4  Capo)  

Ciiartilla  (2  Azumbrc)   

Arroba  Mayor  (or  Cantara)   . 

Mayor  (16  Cantara)  

Medio  (2  Quintillo)   

Almude  (2  Medio)   

Fanega   

Cahiz     

Tomin  (12  Grano)   

Onza     

Libra  (of  Castile)    

Ouintal    

Tonelada    


=  18  inches. 

=  28  inches. 

=  7  feet. 

=  1166.66  yards. 
—  13066^  sq.-yards 

=  2704  gallons. 

=  8.114  gallons. 

=  46.2  gallons. 

=  108.196  gallons. 

.  =  2.885  pecks. 

=  1.442   bushels. 

=  11.540  quarters 

=  65.830  Tr.  gr. 

=  .9018  lb.  av. 

=  36.11227  1b.  av. 

=  361.273   lb.  av. 

=  1083.382  lb.  av. 


.927  inch. 
5.564  inches. 
2.782  feet. 
5.564  feet. 
4636.66  yards. 
1.6374  acres. 
.1109  gallons 
.8879  gallons 
3.5571  gallons 
56.276  gallons. 
.0621  bushel. 
.1256  bushel. 
1.5076  bushel. 
18.0919  bushel. 
.02113  oz.  av. 
.0634  lb.  av. 
1.014  lb.  av. 
101.442  lb.  av. 
1014.42  lb.  av. 


United  States 

The  Metric  System,  authorized 
length  and  surface  measures  as  i 
Winchester  measure. 

1  Pint    (dry)    

1   Gallon  (dry)  

1   Bushel    

1   Quarter    

1   Pint  (wine  or  spirit)   

1  Gallon  (wine  or  spirit)   

1   Pint  (beer) 

1   Quintal  or  Centner 

1   Barrel  (of  flour)  

1   Barrel  (cf  beef) 


1  P'l  (10  Ring) 

1  Sun  (10  Bu)   

1  Shaku  (10  Sun)   . . 

1  Ken   (6  Shaku)    . . 

1  To  (10  Shaku)  . . . . 

1  Cho  (60  Ken)  . . . . 

1  Ri  (36  Cho) 

1  Kujirad  Shaku  . . . 

1  Cho    

1  Tan    

1  Se  

1  Tsubo    

1  Shaku    

1  Sai  (10  Sat) 

1  Shaku  (10  Sun)  . . 

1  Oo    (10   Shaku)... 

1  Sho  (10  Go)  

1  To   (10  Sho)    .... 

1  ^oku  (10  To)    . . . 

1  Fun  (10  Rin)   .... 

1  Momme  (10  Fun) 

1  Rin    (10  Mo)    .... 


Japan 


1866;    also    weight, 
n    England,   and   old 

.9691    pint. 

.9604  gallon. 

.9694  bushel. 

.9694  quarter 

.8331   pint. 

.8331   gallon. 
1.017  pints. 
100  lb.  av. 
196  lb.  av. 
200  lb.  av. 


.1193    inch. 
1.1931   inches. 
11.931    inches. 
5.965   feet. 
3.314  yards. 
119.305  yards. 
2.44034  miles. 
14.913  inches. 
2.4507204  acr 
32.211526  sq.pol. 
118.61486   sq.yd. 
3.9538289sq.yd. 
.9884523  sq.  ft 
.003176  pint. 
.03176271  pint. 
.3176271  pint. 
3.076271  pint^. 
3.703389  gall. 
4.9629237  bu. 
5.797  Tr.  grain. 
57.97  Tr.grains 
0.5797  Tr.  grain. 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  WITH 
THEIR  AMERICAN  EQUIVALENTS 

Measures  of  Length 

10millimetres(mm.)  =  1  centimetre  (cm.)=  0.3937   inch. 

lOcentimetres    =  1  decimetre    (dm.  =  0^28084   ft. 

10 decimetres    =  1  METRE    (m.)..=  1.093614  ys. 

10  metres    =  1  dekametre  (dm.)=   1.9884  pis. 

lOdekametres    :^  1  hectometre(hm.  =  0.4971  frig. 

10  hectometres    =  1  kilometre    (km.;  =  0.6214  mile. 

Measures  of  Weight 

10  milligrams    (mg.).=  1  centigram    (eg.)  =  0.1543  grn. 

10  centigrams    =  1  decigram    (dg.)  =  1.5432  grn. 

10  decigrams   .=  1  grammes   (grm.)=:  15.4323  grn. 

10  grammes  =  1  dekagram  (dag.)=  5.6438  grn. 

10  dekagrams    =  1  hectogram    (dg.)=:  3.5274  oz. 

10  hectograms    =  1  KILOGRI,  Mgh.=  2.204622  lb. 

10  kilograms    =  1  myriagram    . . . .  =   1.5747  stes. 

lOmyriagrams    =  1  quintal    (q.) =   1.9684  cwt. 

10  quintals    =  1  tonne    (t.) =  0.9842  ton. 

Measures  of  Capacity 

lOmillilitres    (mi.).  .=  1  centilitre    (cl.) ..=  0.0704  gill. 

lOcentilitres    =  1  decilitre    (dl.).  ..=  0.1759  pint. 

10  decilitres   =  1  LITRE    (lit.)  ...=  0.8799  qt. 

10  litres    =  1  dekalitre    (dal.) .  =  2.1997  gall. 

10  dekalitres    =  1  hectolitre    (hi.)  .  =  2.7497  bu. 

Measures  of  Lard 

100  sauare  metres . . .  =  1  are    (a.) =  0.0988  rood 

100  ares    =  I  hectare    (ha.)...=  2.4711  acres 


COMPUTATION  OF  CARGO  SPACE  NEEDED 
FOR  BARRELS 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  has  worked 
out,  for  the  use  of  shippers,  the  following  formula  for 
computing  the  hold  space  required  for  a  shipment  of 
barrels,  when  the  internal  contents  in  cubic  feet  are 
known: 

2.81 

V  = X  VX  N 

1  1 

L         w 

where  V  =  total   hold   space   required. 

v=  internal  contents  in  cubic  feet. 
1   gallon  =  0.134  cubic  feet. 

L,  =  number  of  barrels   in   length   of  bottom 

layer. 
w  =  number   of   barrels    in    width    of   bottom 

layer. 
N  =  number  of  barrels  in  shipment. 


The  coefficient 


2.81 


varies  with  the  shape  and  size 


1 


1 


L         w 
of  the   hold.     For  existing  commerical   conditions  the 
range  of  variation  •^f  the  coefficient  is  in  all  probability 
between    1.5    and    1.8. 

Assume   a   shipment   of    134   fifty-gallon   barrels,   the 
bottom  laver  10  barrels  long  and  4  barrels  wide; 
then    L=10:  W  =  4, 

v  =  50x0.134  cubic  feet. 

=  6.7  cubic  feet. 
N  =  134  barrels. 
Substituting  in  the  formula 
2  81 
V  =  — '- X  6.7X134 


1 


1 


10         4 
:  1.7X6.7X134. 
:  1,526  cubic  feet  of  hold  space  required. 
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JAPANESE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AND 
ENGLISH  EQUIVALENTS 

Lineal 

1  shaku-10  sun  11.93      inches 

1   ken-6  shaku    5.965    feet 

1  cho-60  ken  119.30      yards 

1   Ri-36  cho   2.4403  miles 

1  shaku  (for  cloth)   15  inches 

Surface 

I  Squ.  shaku 988    sq.   ft. 

1    Tsubo-(36  sq.   shaku) 3.954    sq.  yds. 

1  Se-(30  tsubo) 118.6106  sq.  yds. 

1  Cho.  (10  tan-100  se) 2.4507  acres 

1  Sq.  Ri 5.955    miles 

Capacity 

1  Sho-10  go-100  shaku 1.588    quarts 

1  Koku-10  to-100  sho 4.9629  bushels 

Weight 

1  Kin  (or  Catty)  -160  momme 1.323    lbs. 

1  Hi  yaku   (or  picul).100  kin  132.277    lbs. 

1  Kwamme-1,000  or  6i^  kin a267    lbs. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Cloth  Measure 

2l4   inches 1   nail     i   quarters 1   yard 

4  nails 1  quarter 

Mariners'  Measure 

6   feet 1    fathom     5,280  feet 1    stat.    mile 

120  fathoms..  1  cable  length     6,065  feet 1  nautical  mile 

7yi  cable  lengths 1  mile 

Cubic  Measure 
1,728  cubic  inches,  leu.  ft     128  cu.  feet..  1  cord  (wood> 
27  cubic  feet..l  cubic  yard       40  cubic  feet.l  ton  (shw.) 

2,150.42   cubic   inches 1  standard  bushel 

268.8  cubic  inches 1  standard  gallon,  dry 

231  cubic  inches 1  standard  gallon,  liquid 

1  cubic  foot about  four-fifths  of  a  bushel 

Avoirdupois  Weight 

27    11-32  grains 1    dram     4  quarters 1  CMrt 

16  drams 1    ounce     2,000  lbs 1  short  ton 

16  ounces 1    pound     2,240  lbs 1  long  ton 

25  pounds 1  quarter 

Circular  Measure 

60  seconds 1  minute     30   degrees 1    sign 

60  minutes 1   degree     90  degrees .1  quadrant 

4  quadrants 12  signs     or  360  degrees 1  circle 

Long  Measure 

12  inches 1  foot     40   rods 1    furlong 

3  feet 1  yard       8  furlongs 1  stat.  mile 

5j4  yards 1  rod       3  miles 1  league 

Liquid  Measure 
4  gills 1  pint      31^  gallons 1  barrel 

2  pints 1    quart     2  barrels 1  hogshead 

4  quarts 1  gallon 

Surveyors*  Measure 

7.92   inches 1    link    4  rods 1  chain 

25  links 1  rod 

10  square  chains  or  160  square  rods 1  acre 

640  acres 1   square  mile 

36  square  miles  (6  miles  square) 1  township 

Troy  Weight      • 

24    grains 1    pwt      12  ounces 1  pound 

20  pwts 1  ounce 

Apothecaries'  Weight 

20   grains 1    scruple       8   drams 1   ounce 

3  scruples 1  dram     12  ounces 1  pound 

The  ounce  and  pound  in  this  are  the  same  as  in  Troy 
Weight. 


WEIGHTS  OF  BUSHELS 

The  following  weights  are  accepted  on  entries  of  grain 
in  the  United  States  Custom  House: 
Bushel  of  barley,  15c  duty  per  bu.  of  48  lbs. 
Bushel  of  beans    (edible),  25c  duty  per  bu.  of  60  lbs. 
Bushel  of  beans  (castor),  15c  duty  per  bu.  of  50  lbs. 


Bushel  of  buckwheat,  free  of  duty. 
Bushel  of  com  (Indian),  free  of  duty. 
Bushel  of  com  (meal),  free  of  duty. 
Bushel  of  com  (maize),  free  of  duty. 
Bushel  of  malt  (barley),  25c  duty  per  bu.  of  34  lbs. 
Bushel  of  onions,  20c  duty  per  bu.  of  57  lbs. 
Bushel  of  oats,  6c  duty  per  bu.  of  32  lbs. 
Bushel  of  potatoes,  free  conditionally. 
Bushel  of  rye,  free  of  duty. 
Bushel  of  wheat,  free  conditionally. 
Bushel  of  seeds,  flaxseed,  linseed  and   other  oil  seeds 
n.  s.  p.  f.,  20c  duty  per  bu.  of  56  lbs. 
Imperial  bushel  equals  1.03152  bushels  U.  S.  standard. 


WEIGHTS  OF  DIFFERENT  MATERIALS 

Cubic  Feet  Per  Ton  of  Different  Materiils  and  Weights 
of  Materials   Per   Cubic   Foot 

For  example:  From  the  following  table  one  ton  (2,240 
pounds)  of  pig  iron  occupies  nine  cubic  feet. 


Cu.  ft. 
per  ton  of 
Material-  2,240  lbs. 

Coal    (average) 40 

Coal,  anthracite    ..39-42 
Coal,  bituminous  ..42-45 

Oil  (average)   34-35 

Pig  Iron    9 

Alkali  cakes   47 

Wheat 46-52 

Flour 45 

Jute   49-77 


Wool,  undumped 

Wool,  washed,  un- 
dumped   

Beef,  frozen  and 
hung    

Bacon  cases   

Maize 


235 

84 

120 
64 
46 


Barley 58 

Oats 72 

Rice  in  bags  50 

Tea  100 

Raw  sugar  in  bas- 
kets      50 

American  cotton  . .  120 
Indian   cotton,  ma- 
chine pressed  ...  60 

Potatoes 50 

Beans  and  peas  ...43-53 
Beef,    with    insula- 
tion      150 

Weights  of  Materials 

Weight  in 
lbs.  per 
Material-  cu.  ft. 

Wrought  iron 480 

Cast  iron  451 

Wrought  steel   490 

Cast  steel 490 

Nickel  steel 491 

Brass 520 

Manganese  bronze.     535 

Copper   550 

Aluminum    160 

Lead    710 

Gold  (pure) 1,200 

Magnesium    109 

Mercury   846 

Nickel  548 

Platinum    1,347 

Silver 655 

Tin 458 

Zinc  436 

Miscellaneous 
Brick,  common    ...     113 

Cement  78 

Clay 140 

Cellulose    7.5 


MisccUaneoils — Con  tinned 
Weight  in 

lbs.  per 
Material-               cu.  ft. 

Concrete 130 

Coke    35 

Coal,  soft 55 

Coal,  hard 60 

Emery 250 

Glass   165 

Granite 170 

Gypsum 140 

Limestone   180 

Oil  (about)    68 

Marble 170 

Sand    110 

Sandstone 145 

Stone 180 

Soapstone    170 

Tile 115 

Salt  water 64 

Fresh  water 62,5 

Ice   56 

Woods 

Apple  47 

Ash    45 

Bamboo    22 

Beech    48 

Birch 41 

Box    70 

Cedar    39 

Cherry    41 

Chestnut    35 

Cork    15 

Cypress    33 

Dogwood   47 

Ebony 76 

Elm   38 

Fir   37 

Hackmatack    37 

Hemlock    24 

Hickory    48 

Holly 47 

Juniper  35 

Lignum  vitae   62 

Linden    37 

Locust    46 

Mahogany   51 

Maple    42 

Oak,  live   69 

Oak.  white 48 

Poplar 30 

Spruce    28 

Sycamore    37 

Teak    51 

Pine,  white   35 

Pine,  yellow   38 

Walnut   36 

Willow   34 
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SPECIFIC    GRAVmr    OF    DIFFERENT 
SUBSTANCES 

Compared  with 
Liquids,  Etc.  Timber 

Water    100  Cork 


Sea  Water 
Alcohol  . . 
Olive  Oil  . 
Turpentine 
Petroleum 


103  Poplar 
84  Fir  . . . . 
92  Cedar    . 
99  Pear    .. 
87  Walnut 
Cherry 


Wine    100 

Cider  102  Maple' 

Beer    102  Apple    

Porter   104  Ash    

Gravel,    Sand  265  Beech    

Granite  272  Mahogany  . . 

Oak  

Ebony    

A  gallon  of  wine  or  water 


Water 

MetaU 

24  Zinc  

.  719 

38  Cast  iron  . . 

.  721 

55  Tin  

.  729 

61  Bar  iron  . . . 

.  779 

66  Steel  

.  783 

67  Copper  

.  869 

72  Brass  

.  84^J 

75  Silver  

.1051 

79  Lead  

.1135 

84  Mercury  

.1357 

85  Gold  

.1926 

106  Platinum  . . . 

.1950 

117  5 

133  \ ' 

weighs  10  pounds 

TABLE     SHOWING     THE     PRESSURE     IN 

POUNDS  PER  SQUARE  INCH,  AT  THE 

FOLLOWING  DEPTHS  OF  WATER 


Depth  of 

Water 

Feet 

10  .. 

20  .. 

30  .. 

40  .. 

50  .. 

60  .. 

70  ,. 

80  .. 

90  .. 

100  .. 


Pressure 
per  sq.  in. 
Pounds 
...       4 
...      8 
...     13 
...     17 
...     21 
...    26 
...     30 
...     34 
...     39 
...     43 


Depth  of 
Water 
Feet 

110  .. 

120  .. 

130  .. 

140  .. 

150  .. 

160  .. 

170  .. 

180  .. 

190  .. 

200  .. 


Pressure 
per  sq.  in. 
Pounds 
...     47 
...     52 
...     56 
...    60 
...     65 
...    69 
...     73 
...    78 
...     84 
...     86 


DRY  MEASURE 

The  United  States  struck  bushel  contains  2,150.42  cubic 
inches  or  1.244  cubic  feet.  By  law  its  dimensions  are 
those  of  a  cylinder  1854  inches  in  diameter  and  8  inches 
deep.  The  heaped  bushel  is  equal  to  1^  struck  bushels, 
the  cone  being  6  inches  high. 

A  bushel  may  be  taken  approximately  as  154  cubic  feet, 
or  1  cubic  foot  may  be  considered  4/5  of  a  bushel. 

The  British  bushel  contains  2,218.19  cubic  inches,  or 
1.2837  cubic  feet,  or  1.032  U.  S.  bushels. 

POPULATIONS  OF  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 

(All)  Papua  1,000,000 

Java  35,000,000 

Sumatra   4,300,000 

Borneo  2,500,000 

Celebes  1,500.000 

Straits  Settlements  1,000,000 

F.  M.  S 2,000,000 

Philippines    8,000,000 

Rongkong  2,000,000 

Cochin  China 3,100,000 

Siam    4,500,000 

Burma  12,250.000 

Ceylon  4,250,000 

India  300,000,000 


TABLE  FOR  CONVERSION  OF  POUNDS 
AVOIRDUPOIS  INTO  KILOGRAMS 

To  find  the  weight  in  kilos  of  a  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise weighing  say,  10,471  lbs.,  find  the  number 
of  pounds  in  the  column  marked  "lbs."  The  equivalent 
number  of  kilos  is  in  the  following  column — thus: 

Lbs.  10,000  =  Kilos  4536.00 

Lbs.       400  =  Kilos     181.44 

Lbs.         71  =  Kilos      32.206 


To  find  the  weight  in  kilos  of  Lbs.  100,000,  take  the 
kilo  equivalent  of  Lbs.  10,000  i.  e..  Kilos  4536,00,  and 
move  the  decimal  point  one  figure  to  the  right,  thus: 

Lbs.  100,000.  =  Kilos  45,360.00. 
Lbs. 

1 : 

2 : 

3 : 

4 : 

5 : 

6 : 

7 : 

8 : 

9 : 

10 : 

11 : 

12 : 

13 : 

14 : 

15 : 

16 : 

17 : 

18 : 

19 : 

20 : 

21 ; 

22 : 

23 : 

24 : 

25 : 

26 : 

27 : 

28 : 

29 : 

30 : 

31 : 

32 : 

33 : 

34 : 

35 : 

36 

Z7 : 

38 : 

39 : 

40 : 

41 

42 

43 

44 I 

45 

46 : 

47 : 

48 : 

49 

50 

51 : 

52 : 

53 : 

54 ;; 

55 : 

56 : 

57 : 

58 : 

59 : 

60 : 

61 : 

62 : 

63 : 

64.. : 

65 : 

66 

67 ;;  : 

68 : 


Lbs.  10,471  =  Kilos  4749.646 


Kilos 

Lbs. 

Kilos 

0.4536 

69 

— 

31.298 

0.9072 

70 

— 

31.752 

1.3608 

71 

— 

32.206 

1.8144 

72 

— 

32.659 

2.2680 

73 

zz. 

33.113 

2.7216 

74 

= 

33.566 

3.1752 

75 

zz 

34.020 

3.6288 

76 

zz. 

34.474 

4.0824 

77 

zz 

34.927 

4.5360 

78 

zz 

35.381 

4.990 

79 

= 

35.834 

5.443 

80 

= 

36.288 

5.897 

81 

= 

36.742 

6.350 

82 

— 

37.195 

6.804 

83 

— 

37.649 

7.258 

84 

— 

38.102 

7.711 

85 

— 

38.556 

8.165 

86 

— 

39.010 

8.618 

87 

zz 

39.463 

9.072 

88 

:3: 

39.917 

9.526 

89 

— 

40.370 

9.979 

90 

zz 

40.824 

10.433 

91 

:zz 

41.278 

10.886 

92 

— 

41.731 

11.340 

93 

= 

42.185 

11.794 

94 

= 

42.638 

12.247 

95 

^z 

43.092 

12.701 

96 

zz 

43.546 

13.154 

97 

= 

43.999 

13.608 

98 

— 

44.453 

14.062 

99 

zz 

44.906 

14.515 

100 

— 

45.36 

14.969 

200 

— 

90.72 

15.422 

300 

= 

136.08 

15.876 

400 

= 

181.44 

16.330 

500 

zr 

226.80 

16.783 

600 

= 

272.16 

17.237 

700 

= 

317.52 

17.690 

800 

zz: 

362.88 

18.144 

900 

= 

408.24 

18.598 

1000 

zz 

453.60 

19.051 

2000 

zz 

907.20 

19.505 

3000 

= 

1360.80 

19.958 

4000 

= 

1814.40 

20.412 

5000 

zz 

2268.00 

20.886 

6000 

zz 

2721.60 

21.319 

7000 

— 

3175.20 

21. 77S 

8000 

— 

3628.80 

22.226 

9000 

— 

4082.40 

22.680 

10000 

^z 

4536.00 

23.134 

11000 

zz 

4990.00 

23.587 

12000 

. . .  = 

5443.00 

24.041 

13000 

= 

5897.00 

24.494 

14000 

= 

6350.00 

24.948 

15000 

= 

6804.00 

25.402 

16000 

=r 

7258.00 

25.855 

17000 

:^ 

7711.00 

26.309 

18000 

zzz 

8165.00 

26.762 

19000 

zz 

8618.00 

27.216 

20000 

zz 

9072.00 

27.670 

25000 

z^] 

11340.00 

28.123 

30000 

=  1 

13608.00 

28.577 

40000 

^^1 

18144.00 

29.030 

50000 

...  =22680.00 

29.484 

60000 

...  =27216.00 

29.938 

70000 

...  =31752.00 

30.391 

80000 

...  =36288.00 

30.845 

90000 

...  =40824.00 

MISCELLANEOUS  MEASURES 

inches 1    palm      18   inches 1   cubit 

inches 1   hand     21.8  inches 1  bible  cubit 

inches 1  span     25^   feet. ...  1  military  pace 
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JAPANESE  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES  AND  MONEYS,  WITH  AMERICAN,  ENGLISH,  FRENCH 

AND  GERMAN  EQUIVALENTS 


Japan 

United  States  of 
America 

Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Ri 

2.44029  Miles 

2.44030  Miles 

3.92727  Kilometres 

3.92727  Kilometer 

Ri  (marine) 

1.15151  Miles 

1.15152  Miles 

1.85318  Kilometres 

1.85318  Kilometer 

Square  Ri 

Cho  -  10  Tan 

«  3,000  Tsubo 

5.95501  Square  Miles 
2.45062  Acres 

5.95505  Square  Miles 
2.45064  Acres 

15.42347  Kilometres 

Carres 
99.17355  Ares 

15.42347  Quadrat- 
kilometer 
99.17355  Ar 

Tsubo 

3.95367  Square  Yards 

3.95369  Square  Yards 

3.30579  Centiares 

3.30579  Quadratmeter 

Koku  -  10  To 
=  100  Sho 

47.65389  Gallons 
(Liquid) 
5.11902  Bushels  (Dry) 

4.96005  Bushels 

1.80391  Hectolitres 

1.80391  Hektoliter 

Koku  «  (Capacity  of 
vessels) 

1/10  of  one  Ton 

1/10  of  one  Ton 

1/10  de  Tonne 

1/10  Tonne 

Kwan  »  1,000  Momme 

8.26733  lbs.  (Avoir.) 
10.04711  lbs.  (Troy) 

8.26733  lbs.  (Avoir.) 
10.04711  lbs.  (Troy) 

3.75000  Kilogrammes 

3.75000  Kilogramm 

Kin  =  160  Momme 
Momme 

1.32277  lbs.  (Avoir.) 
1.60754  lbs.  (Troy) 
0.13228  Ounce 

(Avoir.) 
0.12057  Ounce 

(Troy) 

1.32277  lbs.  (Avoir.) 
1.60754  lbs  (Troy) 

2.11644  Drams. 
2.41131  Dwts. 

0.60000  Kilogramme 
3.75000  Grammes 

0.60000  Kilogramm 
3  75000  Gramm 

Yen  =  100  Sen 

0.4984  Dollar 

2s.  Od.  582 

2.583  Francs 

2.0924  Mark 

LITRES  CONVERTED  INTO  WINE  GALLONS 


AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT 


Litres 

Gallons 

Litres 

Gallons 

Litres 

Gallons 

1 

.264175 

41 

10.831175 

80 

21.134000 

2 

.528350 

42 

11.095350 

81 

21.398175 

3 

.792525 

43 

11.359525 

82 

21.662350 

4 

1.056700 

44 

11.623700 

83 

21.926525 

5 

1.320875 

45 

11.887875 

84 

22.190700 

6 

1.585050 

46 

12.152050 

85 

22.454875 

7 

1.849225 

47 

12.416225 

86 

22.719050 

8 

2.113400 

48 

12.680400 

87 

22.983225 

9 

2.377575 

49 

12.944575 

88 

23.247400 

10 

2.642750 

50 

13.208750 

89 

23.511575 

11 

2.905925 

51 

13.472925 

90 

23.775750 

12 

3.170100 

52 

13.737100 

91 

24.039925 

13 

3.434275 

53 

14.001275 

92 

24.304100 

14 

3.698450 

54 

14.265450 

93 

24.568275 

15 

3.962625 

55 

14.529625 

94 

24.832450 

16 

4.226800 

56 

14.793800 

95 

25.096625 

17 

4.490975 

57 

15.057975 

96 

25.360800 

18 

4.755150 

58 

15.322150 

97 

25.624975 

19 

5.019325 

59 

15.586325 

98 

25.889150 

20 

5.283500 

60 

15.850500 

99 

26.153325 

21 

5.547675 

61 

16.114675 

100 

26.4175 

22 

5.811850 

62 

16.378850 

200 

52.8350 

23 

6.076025 

63 

16.643025 

300 

79.2525 

24 

6.340200 

64 

16.907200 

400 

105.6700 

25 

6.604375 

65 

17.171375 

500 

132.0875 

26 

6.868550 

66 

17.435550 

600 

158.5050 

27 

7.132725 

67 

17.699725 

700 

184.9225 

28 

7.396900 

68 

17.963900 

800 

211.3400 

29 

7.661075 

69 

18.228075 

900 

237.7575 

30 

7.925250 

70 

18.492250 

1,000 

264.175 

31 

8.189425 

71 

18.756425 

2.000 

528.350 

32 

8.453600 

72 

19.020600 

3.000 

792.525 

33 

8.717775 

73 

19.284775 

4.000 

1,056.700 

34 

a981950 

74 

19.548950 

5,000 

1,320.875 

35 

9.246125 

75 

19.813125 

6,000 

1,585.050 

36 

9.510300 

76 

20.077300 

7,000 

1,849.225 

37 

9774475 

n 

20.341475 

8,000 

2,113.400 

38 

10.038650 

n 

20.605650 

9,000 

2.377.575 

39 

10.320825 

79 

20.869825 

10,000 

2,641.750 

40 

10.567000 

(Jn. 

Ui. 

1 

28 

2 

56 

3 

84 

Cwts. 

1 

112 

2 

224 

3 

336 

4 

448 

5 

560 

6 

672 

7 

784 

8 

896 

9 

1,008 

10 

1,120 

11 

1,232 

12 

1.344 

13 

1.456 

14 

1,568 

15 

1,680 

16 

1,792 

17 

1,904 

18 

2,016 

19 

2.128 

Tons 

1 

2.240 

2 

4,480 

3 

6.720 

4 

8.960 

5 

11,200 

6 

13.440 

7 

15.680 

8 

17,920 

9 

20.160 

10 

22.400 

11 

24,640 

12 

26,880 

13 

29,120 

14 

31.360 

15 

33,600 

16 

35.840 

T»ii 


Ui. 


38,080 
40,320 
42,560 
44,800 
47,040 
49,280 
51.520 
53,760 
56,000 
58.240 
60,480 
62,720 
64,960 
67,200 
69,440 
71,680 
73,920 
76,160 
78,400 
80.640 
82,880 
85,120 
87,360 
89.600 
91.840 
94.080 
96.320 
98,560 
100.800 
103,040 
105,280 
107,520 

49  I  109,760 

50  1112,000 

51  1114.240 
521116,480 
.S3  I  118.720 

54  120,960 

55  I  123.200 
561125,440! 


Thi 


57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

12 

IZ 

74 

75 

76 

71 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 


Uc. 


127,680 
129,920 
132,160 
134.400 
136,640 
138.880 
141,120 
143,360 
145,600 
147,840 
150,080 
152.320 
154,560 
156,800 
159,040 
161.280 
163.520 
165,760 
168,000 
170.240 
172,480 
174,720 
176,960 
179.200 
181.440 
183.680 
185.920 
188.160 
190,400 
192,640 
194,880 
197,120 
199,360 
201.600 
203,840 
206.080 
208.320 
'^4  I  210.560 
95  I  212,800 


Ttis 


Lk. 


96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

150 

220 

250 

300 

350 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 

700 

750 

800 

850 

900 

950 

1,000 

1,100 

1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

1,600 

1,700 

1,800 

1,900 

2.000 

2.500 

3,000 

3,500 

4,000 

4.500 

5,0001 
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215,040 

217,280 

219,520 

221.760 

224,000 

336.000 

448,000 

560,000 

672,000 

.     784,000 

896,000 

1,008,000 

1,120,000 

1,232.000 

1.344,000 

1,456.000 

1.568.000 

1,680,000 

1792,000 

1,904,000 

2,016.000 

2,128,000 

2,240,000 

2,464,000 

2,688,000 

2,912,000 

3,136,000 

3,360,000 

3,584,000 

3,808,000 

4.032.000 

4,256,000 

4,480.000 

5,600,000 

6,720.000 

7,840,000 

a960.000 

10,080.000 

11,200,000 
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RoMian  Pood*  Reduced  to  Avoirdapoi*  Pounds 

40  Russian  Pounds  =  I  Pood 


R. 

U.S. 

1 
P. 

U.S. 

P. 

U.S. 

P. 

U.S. 

Lbs. 

LbB. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 

.903 

38 

34.307 

36 

1.300.068 

73 

2.636.249 

2 

1.806 

39 

35.210 

37 

1.336.181 

74 

2.672.362 

3 

2.708 

1 

36.113 

38 

1,372.294 

75 

2.70a475 

4 

3.611 

2 

72.226 

39 

1,408.407 

76 

2,744.588 

5 

4.514 

3 

108.339 

40 

1,444.520 

77 

2.780.701 

6 

5.417 

4 

144.452 

41 

1.480.633 

78 

2,816.814 

7 

6.320 

5 

180.565 

42 

1,516.746 

79 

2.852.927 

8 

7.223 

6 

216.678 

43 

1.552.859 

80 

2.889.040 

9 

8.125 

7 

252.791 

44 

1,588.972 

81 

2.925.153 

10 

9.028 

8 

288.904 

45 

1.625.085 

82 

2,961.266 

11 

9.931 

9 

325.017 

46 

1.661.198 

83 

2.997.379 

12 

10.834 

10 

361.130 

47 

1.697.311 

84 

3.033.492 

13 

11.737 

11 

397.243 

48 

1.733.424 

85 

3.069.605 

14 

12.640 

12 

433.356 

49 

1,769.537 

86 

3.105.718 

15 

13.542 

13 

469.469 

50 

1.805.650 

87 

3.141.831 

16 

14.445 

14 

505.582 

51 

1.841.763 

88 

3,177.944 

17 

15.348 

15 

541.695 

52 

1.877.876 

89 

3,214.057 

18 

16251 

16 

577.808 

53 

1.913.989 

90 

3.250.170 

19 

17.154 

17 

613.921 

54 

1.950.102 

91 

3.286.283 

20 

18.057 

18 

650.034 

55 

1,986.215 

92 

3,322.396 

21 

18.959 

19 

686.147 

56 

2.022.328 

93 

3,358.509 

22 

19.862 

20 

722.260 

57 

2,058.441 

94 

3,394.622 

23 

20.765 

21 

758.373 

58 

2.094.554 

95 

3.430.735 

24 

21.668 

22 

794.486 

59 

2,130.667 

96 

3,466.848 

25 

22.571 

23 

830.599 

60 

2,166.780 

97 

3,502.961 

26 

23.473 

24 

866.712 

61 

2.202.893 

98 

3,539.074 

21 

24.376 

25 

902.825 

62 

2.239.006 

99 

3.575.187 

2» 

25.279 

26 

938.938 

63 

2.275.119 

100 

3.611.300 

29 

26.182 

27 

975.051 

64 

2,311.232 

200 

7.222.600 

30 

27.085 

28 

1.011.164 

65 

2,347.345 

300 

10,833.900 

31 

27.988 

29 

1,047.277 

66 

2.383.458 

400 

14.445.200 

32 

28.890 

30 

1.083.390 

67 

2.419.571 

500 

18.056.500 

33 

29.973 

31 

1,119.503 

68 

2.455.684 

600 

21,667.800 

34 

30.696 

32 

1,155.616 

■69 

2,491797 

700 

25.279.100 

35 

31.599 

33 

1.191.729 

70 

2,527.910 

800 

28,890.400 

36 

32.502 

34 

1,227.842 

71 

2,564.023 

900 

32.501.700 

37 

33.405 

35 

1.263.955 

72 

2.600.136 

1.000 

36.113.000 

Chinese  Picab  Reduced  to  Ayoirdupob  Pounds 

1   Picul  =  133^  Pounds  Avoirdupois 


Pl8. 

Lbs. 

Pis. 

Lbs. 

Pis. 

Lbs. 

Pis. 

Lbs. 

1 

133.33 

33 

4,400.00 

65 

8,666.67 

97 

12.933.33 

2 

2(i6JS7 

34 

4.533.33 

66 

8.800.00 

98 

13,066.67 

3 

400.00 

35 

4,666.67 

67 

8,933.33 

99 

13.200.00 

4 

533.33 

36 

4.800.00 

68 

9,066.67 

100 

13.333.33 

5 

666.67 

37 

4,933.33 

69 

9.200.00 

200 

26.666.67 

6 

800.00 

38 

5.066.67 

70 

9,333.33 

300 

40.000.00 

7 

933.33 

39 

5,200.00 

71 

9.466.67 

400 

53.333.33 

8 

1,066.67 

40 

5,333.33 

72 

9.600.00 

500 

66.666.67 

9 

1.200.00 

41 

5.466.67 

73 

9.733.33 

600 

80,000.00 

10 

1.333.33 

42 

5.600.00 

74 

9.866.67 

700 

93,333.33 

11 

1.466.67 

43 

5.733.33 

75 

10.000.00 

800 

106,666.67 

12 

1.600.00 

44 

5.866.67 

76 

10,133.33 

900 

120,000.00 

13 

1.733.33 

45 

6.000.00 

77 

10,266.67 

1,000 

133.333.33 

14 

1.866.67 

46 

6,133.33 

78 

10.400.00 

1,500 

200,000.00 

15 

2.000.00 

47 

6.266.67 

79 

10.533.33 

2.000 

266.666.67 

16 

2,133.33 

48 

6.400.00 

80 

10.666.67 

2,500 

333,333.33 

17 

2,266.67 

49 

6.533.33 

81 

10,800.00 

3,000 

400.000.00 

18 

2.400.00 

50 

6,666.67 

82 

10.933.33 

3.500 

466,666.67 

19 

2,533.33 

51 

6.800.00 

83 

11.066.67 

4.000 

533.333.33 

20 

2.666.67 

52 

6.933.33 

84 

11.200.00 

4.500 

600.000.00 

21 

2,800.00 

53 

7.066.67 

85 

11,333.33 

5.000 

666.666.67 

22 

2,933.33 

54 

7.200.00 

86 

11,466.67 

5.500 

733.333.33 

23 

3,066.67 

55 

7.333.33 

87 

11,600.00 

6.000 

800.000.00 

24 

3.200.00 

56 

7.466.67 

88 

11.733.33 

6.500 

866.666.67 

25 

3.333.33 

57 

7,600.00 

89 

11,866.67 

7.000 

933,333.33 

26 

3.466.67 

58 

7.733.33 

90 

12.000.00 

7.500 

1.000,000.00 

27 

3.600.00 

59 

7.866.67 

91 

12,133.33 

8.000 

1,066,666,67 

28 

3,733.33 

60 

8.000.00 

92 

12.266.67 

8,500 

1,133,333.33 

29 

3.966.67 

61 

8.133.33 

93 

12,400.00 

9.000 

1,200,000.00 

30 

4.060.00 

62 

8.266.67 

94 

12,533.33 

9.500 

1,266.666.67 

31 

4,133.33 

63 

8.400.00 
8.533.33 

95 

12,666.67 

10.000 

1.333.333.33 

32 

4.266.67 

/;i 

06 

12.800.00 

Japanese  Mommes  Converted  Into  Avoirdupois 
Pounds 

1  Momme  =  3.750  Grammes  (T.  D.  18590) 


M. 

Pounds 

M. 

Pounds 

M. 

Pounds 

M. 

Pounds 

1 

.00826725 

26 

.21494850 

51 

.42162975 

76 

.62831100 

2 

.01653450 

27 

.22321575 

52 

.42989700 

77 

.63657825 

3 

.02480175 

28 

.23148300 

53 

.43816425 

78 

.64484550 

4 

.03306900 

29 

.23975025 

54 

.44643150 

79 

.65311275 

5 

.04133625 

30 

.24801750 

55 

.45469875 

80 

.66138000 

6 

.04960350 

31 

.25628475 

56 

.46296600 

81 

.66964725 

7 

.05787075 

32 

.26455200 

57 

.47123325 

82 

.67791450 

8 

.06613800 

33 

.27281925 

58 

.47950050 

83 

.68618175 

9 

.07440525 

34 

.28108650 

59 

.48776775 

84 

.69444900 

10 

.08267250 

35 

.28935375 

60 

.49603500 

85 

.70271625 

11 

.09093975 

36 

.29762100 

61 

.50430225 

86 

.71098350 

12 

.09920700 

37 

.30588825 

62 

.51256950 

87 

.71925075 

13 

.10747425 

38 

.31415550 

63 

.52083675 

88 

.72751800 

14 

.11574150 

39 

.32242275 

64 

.52910400 

89 

.73578525 

15 

.12400875 

40 

.33069000 

65 

.53737125 

90 

.74405250 

16 

.13227600 

41 

.33895725 

66 

.54563850 

91 

.75231975 

17 

.14054325 

42 

.34722450 

67 

.55390575 

92 

.76058700 

18 

.14881050 

43 

.35549175 

68 

.56217300 

93 

.76885425 

19 

.15707775 

44 

.36375900 

69 

.57044025 

94 

.77712150 

20 

.16534500 

45 

.37202625 

70 

.57870750 

95 

.78538875 

21 

.17361225 

46 

.38029350 

71 

.58697475 

96 

.79365600 

22 

.18187950 

47 

.38856075 

72 

.59524200 

97 

.80192325 

23 

.19014675 

48 

.39682800 

73 

.60350925 

98  .81019050 

24 

.19841400 

49 

.40509525 

74 

.61177650 

99  .81845775 

25 

.20668125 

.«;o 

.41336250 

75 

.62004375 

100  .82672500 

American  Steel 
Export 
Company 


Wool  worth  Bulldins 
New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


Export  Specialists  to  the  Steel  Industry 


STEEL  AND  METALS 

Finished   or   Semi-finished   Steel.    Iron    and 

MeUl  Products,  Cast,  Rolled,  Forged  or 

Drawn  for  Every  Purpose 

Blooms,  Billets  and  Slabs 

Angles,  Beams  and  Channels 

Plates,  Universal  and  Sheared 

Shipbuildinr  Material 

Axles,  Rails,  Portoble  Tracks 

Railroad  Spikes 

Washers,  Track  Bolts 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets 

Car-Wheels 

Forgings 

Bar  and  .Agricultural  Steels 

Tool  Steel 

Sheet  Steel  Products 

Tin  Plate 

Pipes  and  Tubes 

Wire  Rods  and  Wire  ProducU 

Engineering    and    Contracting 

Northwest  Sales  Manager    .    .    M.  R.  ROSSK 

1203  Smith  Building,  Seattle 
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DISTANCES  IN  KNOTS 

Approximate  Distances  for  Full-Powered  Steamers 

Cape  Town  Durban 

Adelaide    5,600  5,160 

Aden  3,950  3,170 

Albany    5,000  4,550 

Algoa  Bay  425  425 

Amsterdam   6,200  6,970 

Antwerp    6,160  6,930 

Ascension    2,450  3,220 

Auckland       7,360  6,900 

BaWa  3,320  4,085 

Baltimore   6,915  7,680 

Batavia  5,180  4,425 

Beira  1,435  655 

Bombay    4,600  3,820 

Boston    6,775  6,410 

Bremen    6,410  7,180 

Brisbane    6,740  6,300 

Buenos  Aires  3,780  4,535 

Calcutta   5,480  4,740 

Capetown    810 

CaUao  (M)  6,680  7,290 

•  Cardiff  5,950  6,720 

Chinde    1,470  690 

Christiania    6,660  7,430 

Colombo   4,360  3,615 

Colon  6,410  7,175 

Copenhagen  (K)   6,585  7,360 

Dares-Salaam 2,375  1,595 

Delagoa  Bay 1,085  305 

Diego  Garcia   3,390  2,630 

Diego  Suarez  2,240  1,510 

Dunedin  6,845  6,385 

Dunkirk   6,195  6,965 

Durban  810  

East  London    545  290 

Fremantle    4,950  4,500 

Galveston  7,470  7,360 

Genoa  5,970  5,990 

Gibraltar  5,125  5,890 

Glasgow    6,170  6,940 

Hamburg  6,425  7,200 

Havre 5,970  6,740 

Hobart 5,700  5,250 

Hongkong  6,900  6,255 

Hull  6,235  7,010 

Iloilo  6,765  6,110 

Inhambane 1,230  450 

Knysna  285  570 

Kobe  8,430  7,775 

Kurrachee   4.665  3,885 

Lagos    2,565  3,410 

Las  Palmas  4,545  5,315 

Lisbon 5.150  5,920 

Liverpool  6,075  6,850 

.  London  6,120  6,890 

Madeira   4,680  5.540 

Madras  4,830  4,085 

Mahe  Seychelle  Is 2,840  2,1 10 

Majunga   ..' 1,990  1.260 

Manila    6,800  6,145 

Marseilles   5,815  6,070  (S) 

Mauritius  2,280  1,550 

Mayotta   2.050  1,270 

Melbourne  5315  5,375 

Moji    *  8,080  7.435 

Mombassa   2,545  1,765 

Monte  Video  3,665  4,420 

Montreal    7,110  7,880 

Mossel  Bay  250  605 

Moulmein 5.410  4,755 

Mozambique   1,810  1,030 

Nagasaki   7,875  7,220 

Naples  (S)    6,095  5,675 

Newcastle,  N.  S.  W 6,340  SSOO 

New  Orleans  7,350  8,120 

New  York 6,800  7,565 

Nossi-Be    2,140  1,360 

Panama  (M)   7,960  8,575 


Panama  (P)  6,460 

Pangini   2,455 

Pemba  2,460 

Penang  5,320 

Pemambuco    3,320 

Philadelphia  6,860 

Plymouth    5,850 

Pondicherry    4,790 

Portland  (Me.) 6,790 

Port  Nolloth  290 

Port  Said   5,345 

Quebec  6,975 

Quilimane    1,525 

Rangoon 5,480 

Reunion   2,140 

Rio  de  Janeiro 3,270 

Rotterdam  6,170 

Saigon  6,235 

St.  Helena 1,770 

St  John  (N.  F.) 6,205 

St.  Vincent  (C.  V.) 3,950 

San  Francisco  (M) 10,220 

San  Francisco   (P) 9,740 

Santos 3,485 

Seattle  (M)   10,995 

Seattle   (P)    10.515 

Shanghai    7.640 

Sierra  Leone  3,120 

Singapore    5,630 

Soerabaia 5,690 

Southampton 5,950 

Swakopmunde    760 

Swatow    7,145 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W 6,280 

Tamatave   2,080 

Teneriffe    4,430 

Townsville   7,450 

Valparaiso  (M)    5,450 

Vancouver  (M)   11,020 

Vancouver  (P)   10,540 

Vera  Cruz 7,415 

Walfisch  Bay 740 

'Wellington    7,080 

Yohohama  8,360 

Zanzibar    2,425 

M— Via  Straits  of  Magellan. 

S— Via  Suez  Canal.  ' 

K— Via  Kiel  Canal. 

P— Via  Panama  Canal. 


7,225 
1,675 
1,680 
4,665 
4,085 
7,630 
6,630 
4,010 
7,555 
1,135 
4,565 
7,740 
745 
4,740 
1,410 
3,970 
6,950 
5,580 
2,540' 
6,980 
4,720 
10330 
10,500 
4,250 
11.610 
11,275 
6,995 
3,980 
4,975 
5,035 
6.720 
1.605 
6,490 
5340 
1,350 
5,310 
7,000 
6,060 
11,630 
11,300 
8,180 
1,585 
6,620 
7,715 
1,640 


USEFUL  CONSTANTS,  ETC. 

1  pint  of  water  weighs  a  pound  anc^  a  quarter. 

1  gallon  of  water  equals  .1605  c.  f.  equals  10  lbs.  water 
at  62  deg.  F. 

1  knot  equals  6,080  ft.,  or  1.15  st.  miles. 

1  lb.  (avoirdupois)  equals  7,000  grns.  equal  to  463.6 
grammes. 

1  lb.   (Troy)  equals  5,760  grains. 

1  English  h.  p.  equals  33,()00  ft.  lbs.  of  work  done  per 
minute,  equals  746  watts. 

1  French  h.  p.  or  force  de  cheval  eauals  4,500  kilo- 
grammeters  per  min.,  equals  .9863  English  h.  p. 

1  English  h.  p.  equals  1.01385  French  force  de  cheval. 

1  Bd.  Trade  Elec.  unit  equals  1,000  watts  per  hour. 

Volts  X  amperes  equals  watts. 

The  pressume  of  one  atmosphere  equals  14.7  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.,  equals  2.116  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  equals  a  column  of  mer- 
cury 760  m/m  high. 

A  column  of  water  2.3  high  corresponds  to  a  pressure 
of  1  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Cubic  inches  of  cast  iron  X  0.26  equals  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Cubic  inches  of  wrought  iron,  0.^,  equals  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Thickness  of  wrought  iron  plate  in  inches  X  40  equals 
lbs.  per  sq;  ft. 

Sectional  area  of  wrought  iron  in  inches  X  3.34,  equals 
lbs.  per  lineal  ft       ^ 

Dia.  of  wrought  iron  in  inches  squared  X  2.64,  equals 
lbs.  per  lineal  ft. 
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Directory  of  Exporters  ^  Importers 


ACAPULCO,  MEXICO 


^OB,   San   DieRO,    No.    4    yt.,   Acapulco,   Qro., 

Mexico.  Established  1858.  Telegrraphic  address.  Link 
Sucesor.  Principal  imports,  Drosas,  Productos  Qulmicos, 
Medicines  de  patente. 


ADELAIDE,  AUSTRALIA 


CBOMFTOV  *  80V,  Gawler  Place,  Adelaide,  Australia.  Es- 
tablished 1863.  Telegraphic  address,  Ovipelles.  Codes 
used.  A.  B.  C,  5th,  A-1,  private.  Principal  imports: 
Soap  makers'  chemicals,  boxtimber  in  snooks,  ditto 
sundries.  Principal  exports:  Sheepskins  in  wool,  rab- 
bit, fox  and  other  fur  skins,  tallow,  hides,  glue  stuffs, 
white  bone  for  cutting,  horns  and  hair. 


D2B  BMZTH  ft  CO.  &TD^  Currle  St.,  Adelaide.  S. 
Australia.  Branch  office  at  Melbourne  and  other  Aus- 
tralian cities.  General  importers.  Exporters  of: 
Hides,  skins,  wool,  minerals,  grain  and  usual  Australian 
exports. 

OAMBUOrO  ft  XoDOVA&D,  50  Pirle  Street.  Established 
1897.  Telegrraphic  address  Yucca.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C, 
5th  edition.  Principal  imports,  tinned  flsh,  groceries, 
drapery,  motors  and  motor  accessories,  glass,  hard- 
ware and  specialty  lines.  Principal  exports,  Yuca  gum, 
grain,  metals,  dried  fruits,  wine  and  Australian  pro- 
duce. 

MAXiCO&M  BSZD  ft  CO^  &TD.  Office  187-196  Bundle  St., 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Telegraphic  address,  "Furni- 
ture." Codes  used  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Adelaide.  Importers 
of:    Furniture,  drapery,  hardware,  floor  coverings,  etc. 


AICHIKEN,  JAPAN 


Z8AO  BUaUEJ.  ft  CO.,  No.  1  Shinkawa  Toyohashi,  Aichiken, 
Japan.  Established  1917.  Bank  references,  the  Meiji 
Bank.  Cable  address,  "I.  SuzukL"  Exporters  of:  Works 
of  art,  Japanese  old  and  new  pictures,  picture  cards, 
small  wares,  books,  curios,  Japanese  pens  (made  of 
bamboo  and  hair),  and  Japanese  groceries.  Importers 
of  works  of  art. 


AKRON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


nmSBTOVS  TIBB  ft  BVBBBB  OO.  Head  office,  Akron, 
Ohio;  branch  offices  in  all  principal  cities.  Established 
1902.  Telegraphic  address,  Firestone.  Principal  im- 
ports:  Crude  rubber.    Principal  exports:   Rubber  goods. 


AMOY,  CHINA 


TAXT  ft  OO.  Head  office,  British  Concession,  Amoy,  China. 
Branch  office,  Daltetel  (Talpeh)  Formosa.  Established 
1846.  Telegraphic  address,  Tait.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C, 
6th  edition,  Uleber,  Western  Union,  Watkins.  Prin- 
cipal imports,  piece  goods,  tin  plate,  kerosene  oil,  paints, 
drugs  and  chemicals.  Principal  exports,  tea,  sulphur, 
narcissus  bulbs. 


AMSTERDAM,  HOLLAND 


Head  office  address,  P.  H.  Kade 
No.  123.  Amsterdam.  Branch  office  addresses,  Padang, 
Sumatra;  Macassar,  Celebes.  Telegraphic  address, 
Veth.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  4th  and  5  th.  Private. 
Principal  imports:  All  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
white  grey's  supers,  fancies,  yams,  prints,  cottonettes, 
sarongs,  handkerchiefs,  salemporis,  cambrics,  etc.;  iron, 
corrugated  iron  sheets,  cement,  wire  nails,  wire,  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Coffee,  spices,  hides,  rattans,  cloves, 
etc. 


SABBBZi  MAAT8CXAPFZJ,  "DBUATJBX.''  Sophlaplein 
2,  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Established  1906.  Cable  ad- 
dress, "Noltehaas."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  6th  edition. 
Branches,  Medan,  Belawan,  Langsar,  Penang,  etc.  Bank 
references,  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  & 
China.  Imports:  Hardware,  piece  goods,  provisions, 
beverages,  sundries,  hosiery,  etc.  Exports:  Rubber, 
copra,  pepper,  coffee,  tea,  etc. 


SABBBK8  ▼BBBSBZOZBO  TOOBKBBB  BBXBS  OO.  Head 
office  address,  Heerengracht  141,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Soerabaia,  Java;  Batavia; 
Semarang,  Java;  Macassar,  Celebes;  Aenpasar,  Bali; 
Ampenan,  Lombok.  Established  1902.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Rosmarin.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  6th,  Lieber's, 
Mercuur,  Private.  Principal  imports:  Any  articles, 
except  machineries,  automobiles,  tires.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Copra,  mace,  spice,  coffee,  birdskins,  sandal- 
wood, gums,  hides,  buffalo  horns,  deerhorns,  cassia 
flstula. 

RO£&ABB  BTBAXm  TBADZBO  OO.  &TD.  Head  office 
address,  306-09  Kelzersgracht,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Branch  office  addresses,  49  Beach  Street,  Penang;  60-62 
The  Arcade.  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements;  4  Esplan- 
ado  Medan,  Sumatra.  Established  1917.  Telegraphic 
address,  Boelen.  Codes  used,  Broomhall  Rubber  £M., 
A.  B.  C.  6th.,  Lieber's,  Mercuur.  Principal  imports: 
Nails,  axes,  corrugated  iron,  beer,  consumption  articles, 
motor  tires,  typewriters,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Rub- 
ber, tapioca,  copra,  pepper,  gums,  mace,  etc. 

JmIB  1> BTi V  B8-STOBTZ8,  2  J.  Street,  Brouwercfpleln  Am- 
sterdam, Holland.  Branch  offices.  Sydney,  Australia. 
Established  1889.  Telegraphic  address,  "Llndetlves." 
Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Ma- 
chinery, tools,  hardware,  building  materials,  iron  and 
steel  products. 

B.  ▼.  1»,  B.  TBUi  ft  CO.V  XAB]>B:bMT,  Heerengracht  124- 
128  Amsterdam,  Holland.  Established  1883.  Cable  ad- 
dress, "Letels."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th 
editions.  Western  Union  and  private  codes.  Branch 
office  addresses,  Batavia,  Soerabaia,  Padang,  Sem- 
arang. Bank  references.  Goldman,  Sach  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Crocker  National  Bank.  San  Francisco,  National 
Provincial  &  Union  Bank  of  England.  Ltd.,  London. 
Imports:  Copra,  coffee,  oils,  tapioca  and  other  special 
East  Indian  products.  ESxports:  All  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel,  hardware,  caustic  soda,  alkali  and  other  chemicals, 
palmoil,  glass,  porcelain  and  hardware,  canned  pro- 
visions arid  beverages,  crockery,  printing  and  writing 
paper,  metals,  dry  and  oil  paints,  wire  nails,  etc.  All 
kinds  of  piece  goods  suitable  to  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
market. 

TBADZBO  OOMPABT  ''BOUbABD."  Head  office  address. 
269  Kelzersgracht.  Amsterdam.  Branch  office  address. 
89  Akashi-Machi,  Kobe,  Japan.  Established  1903.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Holslng.^*  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  6th 
and  Private.  Principal  Imports:  Piece  goods,  sundries 
of  all  descriptions.     Principal  exports:     Rubber. 


ASTORIA,  ORE,  U.S.  A 


9-KvmM^  jBAAuiJB  M»w«i  w  w«»a.»,  Astoria,  Oregon.  Es- 
tablished 1903.  Telegraphic  address,  Astoria,  Oregon. 
Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Principal  exports:  Marine,  saw  mill  and  logging  ma- 
chinery. Bank  references:  Scandinavian-American  Ban 
Astoria,  Oregon. 


ank. 


AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND 

ABOBZBA&2>  O&ABB  ft  BOBS,  Um^  Elliott  Street.  Es- 
tablished 1850.  Telegraphic  address,  Clarkim.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  6th  edition.  Lieber's,  private.  Principal 
Imports,  wholesale  drapery  lines. 


PATBB80B  ft  B0BBBT80B,  Commerce  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1900.  Telegraphic  address.  Lambrequin.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  Cm  6th  and  Bentley*s.  Principal  Imports, 
manufactures  of  any  kind,  paints  and  builders*  require- 
ments, agricultural  machinery,  tires  and  automobile 
sundries.     Principal  exports,  produce,  hemp,  timber. 

fIFBDDZBO,  &TD.,  Commerce  Street  Established  1898. 
Telegraphic  address,  Spedagent.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  5th  and  Improved,  Western  Union,  Western 
Union  improved,  Scott's  10th  edition,  Bentley's  Hen- 
dall's  12  figure  code,  Tybo  and  private.  Principal  im- 
ports: Lumber,  hardware,  produce,  fertilisers,  grass 
seeds  and  general  grocery  lines. 
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BANDOENG,  JAVA 


V.  ▼.  YAM  DSUTSKOM  ft  WAA&,  Bandoeng,  Java, 
tabllshed  190^.     Cable  address,  •\Electron.'"     ~   " 


Bs- 

A.  B.  C,  5th  edition  improved,' private  codes.  Branches! 
The  llague,  Holland,  Batavla,  Java,  Soerabaia,  Java. 
Bank  references.  Nether  land  Indian  Commercial  Bank. 
Imports  and  exports,  general. 


BELVIDERE,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

VATZOVAZi  8EWZVO  MACKZVB  OO.  Head  office,  Bel- 
videre.  Illinois.  Branch  offices,  820  West  Madison  8t^ 
Chicago.  290,  Broadway,  New  York  City.  Established 
1879.  Telegraphic  address.  Natsewmach,  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C,  6th  edition  and  Lieber's.  Principal  exports: 
Sewing  machines,  sewing  machine  needles  and  washing 
machines. 


BANGKOK,  SIAM 


AVOl^O-SZAM  COmPOBATZOV.  &TD.,  Bangkok,  Siam. 
Formerly  The  Siam  Forest  Company,  Ltd.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Claricatum,  Bangkok.^'  Head  office.  2  Fen- 
church  Avenue,  London.  E.  C.  Mr.  S.  H.  Hendrick,  gen- 
eral manager  for  Siam. 

BABBOV  BBOWB  ft  CO..  &TD^  Bangkok,  Slam.  Estab- 
lished 1913.  Telegraphic  address.  Leather.  Codes  used. 
Western  Union,  A.  B.  C,  5th,  Broomhalls  Imperial, 
Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Marine  motors,  motor 
cars  and  trucks,  steam  engines  and  boilers,  electrical 
machinery,  machine  tools  and  engineering  supplies  of 
every  description.  Principal  exports:  Rice,  tanned 
hides. 

MAXbCOJmM,  BBBAHOBB.  Head  office  address.  Bangkok, 
Siam.  Branch  office  address,  Singapore,  7  Collyer 
Quay.     Established  1918.     Telegraphic  address,   Beran- 

fer.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  6th,  Bentley's,  Private, 
rineipal  imports:  Piece  goods,  rough  goods,  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Gamboge,  stlcklac,  gum  benjamin, 
guttapercha,  white  and  black  pepper,  gum  damar,  rice, 
timber,  dye  wood,  rose  wood,  sapan  wood,  ebony,  cotton 
with  and  without  seeds,  tin  ore,  wolfram,  para  rubber, 
India  rubber,  raw  silk,  cardamons,  copra,  gambler,  man- 
grove barks,  horns,  hides,  hoops,  pork,  lard,  tallow,  ani- 
mal bones,   elephant   tusks,   sinews,   hide  fleshing,   etc. 

O.  B&VBBB  ft  CO^  Bangkok,  Siam.  Established  1904. 
Telegraphic  address,  Kluser.  Codes  used.  Western 
Union,  A.  B.  C,  6th,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports: 
Building  materials,  sanitary  fittings,  motor  cars,  rail- 
way materials  for  War  and  Navy  Department.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Dry  hides,  pepper,  stlcklac,  gum  damar, 
gamboge,   guttapercha. 


BOMBAY,  INDU 


E«xecutlve   office    address.    47-48-49 

Hajawongse  Road.  Bangkok,  Slam.  Head  office.  Mead 
Road,  Surat  India.  Branch  office  address,  202  Nagdevi 
Street.  Bombay.  India.  Principal  imports:  Piece  goods, 
sundry  hardware,  as  flies,  locks,  hinges,  saws,  cutlery. 

■ZAM  BKBOTBZOZTT  OO^  ATD^  Bangkok,  Slam.  Estab- 
lished 1892.  Telegraphic  address,  Gaelic  Codes  used, 
A  B.  C,  6th,  Lieber's,  Western  Union.  Principal  im- 
ports:   Hardware,  tools,  motor  cars  and  tires. 

■ZAM  TBADZBO  OO^  Bangkok,  Siam.  Established  1912. 
Telegraphic  address.  Trading.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C, 
A-1,  Lieber's,  etc.  Principal  Imports:  Hardware,  tools, 
machinery,  chemicals  and  drugSt  fancy  goods,  textiles, 
provisions,  boots  and  shoes,  hats,  etc.  Principal  ex- 
ports:    General  produce. 


BARCELONA,  SPAIN 


J.  M.  MABTB.  Hamby  Road.  Bombay,  India.  Established 
1910.  Cable  address,  "Maste."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C 
6th  edition.  Branches,  The  Mall,  Simla,  India.  The 
Exchange,  Lucknow,  India,  etc.  Imports:  Gum,  ivory. 
Colombo  root.  Exports:  Silks,  curios,  peppermint, 
crystals  and  Japanese  produce. 


BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  U.  S.  A. 


B08T0B  EXPOBT  COKPABT,  113  State  St.  Established 
1916.  Telegraphic  address.  Halchem.  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C,  6th  edition,  private.  Western  Union.  Principal  im- 
ports: Cocoa,  rubber,  varnish,  gums,  skins  and  hides. 
Principal  exports:  Leather,  heavy  machinery,  machine 
tools,  leather  and  fabric  belting,  chemicals,  heavy  hard- 
ware, iron  and  steel. 


BRISBANE,  AUSTRALIA 

rOOOXTT,  JOBB8  ft  CO.,  &TD.  Established  1903.  Head 
office,  Turbot  St.,  Brisbane,  Queensland.  Branch  offlcee. 
803  Sussex  St.,  Sydney,  43-46  King  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. Golden  Square.  Victoria,  King  St.,  Perth.  Western 
Australia.  Telegraphic  address,  "Rex,'*  Brisbane.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition.  Bank  references.  Bank  of 
Queensland,  Ltd.,  Brisbane.  Importers  of:  Nitrate  of 
Potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  twine,  tin  plate,  can  making 
machinery,  cheese  rennet,  etc.  Exporters  of:  Pro- 
visions, including  dairy  products. 

BURLINGTON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

VBZTBD  8TATE8   OAST  ZBOB  PEPB   ft   VOITBBBT   OO^ 

Burlington,  N.  J.  Established  1899.  Branches,  909 
Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Bank  references. 
Wells  Fargo  National  Bank.  Principal  exports:  Pipe, 
cast  iron,  pipe  fittings,  chemicals,  sugar,  house  castings, 
general  foundry  work. 


CAIRO,  EGYPT 


AMBAB  ft  OO^  13  Rue  El-Fadh  13,  Le  Calre  (Cairo). 
Egypt.  Cable  address.  "Ambar."  Imports  and  exports: 
Whiskey,  Jewelry,  beeswax,  clothing,  confectionery,  per- 
fumery, toys,  chemicals,  chiffons,  piece  goods,  cement, 
dyes  and  colors,  gums,  linen,  food  stuffs,  lumber. 


PXOX  ft  SAVMABDBBV  8.  A..  Calabria  57  Barcelona, 
Spain.  Established  1913.  Cable  address,  Picandren. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C..  5th  Edition.  General  merchants, 
exporting  gunny  casings,  rags  for  paper,  fabrics  and 
agricultural  products. 


BATAVIA,  JAVA 


TATZA.  Branch  office  addresses,  Amsterdam  Batavla 
Handelsvereentging.  Soerabaia,  and  Amsterdam.  Es- 
tablished 1912.  Telegraphic  address,  Batam.  Codes 
used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C,  5th.  Principal  exports:  Copra, 
cocoa,  peanuts  (shelled  and  unshellea),  kapok,  cocoanut 
oil,  coffee,  pepper,  sugar,  rubber  rice,  tapioca,  tin,  etc 


ft  OOm  Batavla,     Branch  office  addresses, 

Cherlbon,  Semarang,  Soerabaia.    Established  1845.    Tele- 

fraphlc  address,  Owen.     Codes  used.  Premier,  A.  B.  C, 
th  and  4th.    Principal  imports:    Piece  goods. 

8ATSB8  ft  OO.  Head  office,  Batavla.  Java.  Branch  office. 
Semarang,  Java.  Telegraphic  address,  **Sayers.'*  erodes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  4th  and  5th  Eidltions,  Western  Union, 
Private.  Bank  references,  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corporation,  Mercantile  Bank,  and  The  Netherlands 
Trading  Society.  Importers  of:  Gunnybags,  cotton 
twist.  Jute  twine,  shellac,  alum,  etc.  Exporters  of: 
Sugar,  peppers,  gunnybags  and  cotton  twist,  etc. 


CALCUTTA,  INDIA 

8.  M.  nSAQ.  Chandna,  10  Colootola  St.,  Calcutta,  India. 
Cable  address,  ''Alladiya."  Imports  and  exports:  Toilet 
requisites,  small  wares,  novelties,  hosiery,  proprietory 
and  patent  articles  and  other  articles  of  general  store 
lines  of  common  use.     Highest  references. 

r.  P.  BA&XJLBABOO  ft  CO.,  50-1-2  Canning  St.,  Calcutta, 
India.  Established  1870.  Cable  address,  "Banflrles." 
Codes.  A.  B.  C,  5th  edition.  Bank  references,  Hong- 
kong ^  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  Imports:  Glass- 
ware, glass  bangles,  raw  glass,  white  and  colored,  in 
rolls  or  salt  cellar  form,  safety  matches,  cement,  chem- 
icals, machinery,  hosiery,  hardware,  soap,  tin  and  copper 
foils,  and  all  materials  suitable  to  Indian  market.  Ex- 
ports: Grains  and  seeds,  beeswax,  musk,  raw  rubber 
and  all  Indian  products,  oils,  bone  meals,  etc 


CANTON,  CHINA 


OAJTTOB  R08FXTAX,  The  Bund,  Canton,  China.  ESstab- 
lished  1835.  Cable  address,  Poktsal.  Codes  used.  A.  B. 
C,  5th  Edition.  Bank  references.  International  Banking 
Corporation.  Canton,  China,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai 
Banking  Corporation,  Canton,  China.  Importers  of: 
Hospital  supplies,  drugs  and  laboratory  supplies. 
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Tokiwaco 


TOKYO 


LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1910 


Capital,  5,000,000  Yen 

Importers,  Exporters 

and  Commission 

Merchants 

Ship  Brokers  and 
Insurance 
Agents 


President,  Goro  MatsiikaU 


HEAD  OFFICE: 
Owari-cbo,  Itdiome, 
Kyobashi-ku. 
Tokyo. 

BRANCHES: 
Yokohama,  Osaka,  Kara, 
Saaeho,  Fukuoka, 
Keijo,  Shanghai. 


Electrical,  Mechanical  and  Mining 
Engineers  and  Contractors  and 

IMPORT:— 

Iron,  Steel,  Other  Metals,  and  Metal 

Manufactures. 
Boilers,  Dynamos,  Electric  Machines, 

Other  Machinery,  Machine  Tools, 

Etc. 
Bridges,  Ships,  Docks,  Mines,  Etc. 
Quicksilver,   Drugs   and   Chemicals, 

Etc. 
Eye-glass,   Telescope,   Microscope, 

Surveying  Instruments,  Etc. 
Wool  and  Cotton. 

EXPORT:— 

Electric  and  Gas  Apparatus,  En- 
ameled Ware. 

Surgical  Instruments,  Pressure  and 
Vacuum  Gauges,  Etc. 

Oil  of  Every  Description. 

Provisions  and  Sundry  Goods. 

Munitions  of  Every  Description. 

Habutae,  Silks,  Cotton  Goods,  Hemp 
Braid,  Etc. 


Agents  for  Fire 
Insurance    Companies: 

The  Liverpool  &  Lon- 
don &  Globe  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Ltd. 

The  South  British  In- 
surance Co.,  Ltd. 

The  New  Zealand  In- 
surance Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Scottish  Union  & 
National  Insurance 
Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Guardian  Assur- 
ance Co.,  Ltd. 

The  L'Union  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  Ltd. 

Agents  for  Marine 
Insurance    Companies: 

The  New  Zealand  In- 
surance Co.,  Ltd. 

Phoenix  Insurance  Co., 
Ltd. 


Cable  Address: 

''Tokimatsu' 
Tokyo 


Codes  Used : 

Western  Union 
A.  B.  C.  5th 
Bentley's 
Lieber's 
A.  1 
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CHEFOO,  CHINA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


OHUVO  7AX  ft  OOn  ATD^  Broadway.  Established  1911. 
Telein:*aphic  address,  "Chuner^ah."  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C,  6th  edition,  Lieber's,  Western  Union  and  A-1.  Prin- 
cipal imports,  prepared  human  hair  for  hair  nets; 
cotton  and  linen  thread,  brass  pins,  piece  goods.  Prin- 
cipal exports,  human  hair  nets,  handmade  laces,  em- 
broideries,  shantung,   pongee  silk,  etc. 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

VATZOVAA  BDOBT  ft  IMFOBT  CO.  Head  office  address. 
115  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.  Branch  office 
addresses,  Amsterdam,  Holland:  32  Plantage  Nudder- 
laan,  Paris;  Bordeaux,  France.  Established  1910.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Nerico.  Codes,  used,  A.  B.  C.,  5th, 
western  Union,  Bentley's  Lieber's.  Principal  imports: 
Natural    products    from    China    (peanuts,     beans,    oils, 

f:oose  and  duck  feathers),  natural  products  from  Java 
kapok,  gums,  etc.).  Manufactured  articles  of  Japan. 
Natural  products  of  Australia.  Principal  exports:  Steel, 
iron  in  all  its  branches,  building  materials,  chemicals, 
dyes,   colors,   automobiles,   trucks,   accessories. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 

FBOCTBB  ft  OAXBUi  OOIEPAVT,  6th  and  Main 
Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Branch  office  address,  609 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle.  Wash.  Established  1837.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Procter."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  5th 
Edition,  Western  Union,  Lieber's,  Private.  Principal 
imports:  Copra,  cocoanut  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  peanut 
oil.  tallow.  Principal  exports:  Soaps,  lard  substitutes, 
Crisco,  glycerine,  cottonseed  oils,  stearic  acid,  candles. 
Bank  references:  First  National  Bank,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


CHRISTCHURCH,  NEW  ZEALAND 

B.  AB&OW  ft  CO^  3bTD,  121  Lichfield  St,  Christchurch. 
N.  Z.  Established  1890.  Telegraphic  address,  Arlow. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  5th,  Al,  Western  Union,  Bentley's. 
Branch  office,  Import  department,  121  Lichfield  St., 
Christchurch,  N.  Z.;  Export  department.  Colonial  Mu- 
tual Bldg.»  Wellington,  N.  Z.  Principal  imports:  Canned 
goods,  chemicals,  spices,  hardware,  machinery,  casings, 
etc.  Principal  exports:  Meats,  grease,  hides,  leather. 
Kauri  gum,  copra,  beans,  wax,  milk. 

PXiSTOHBBi  KVMFKBBYS  ft  CO^  Cathedral  Square.  Es- 
tablished 1884.  Telegraphic  address.  Chancery.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  A-1,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports, 
tea.  proprietary  food  products.  Principal  exports,  wool 
and  mutton. 

BOBB  ft  MZBAMB,  115  Lichfield  Street.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress,  Saxon.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  5th  edition.  Prin- 
cipal Imports,  dried  fruits,  tinned  fish,  chemicals,  salt, 
general  grocery  lines,  benzine,  kerosene.     Principal  ex- 

Forts,  New  Zealand  produce,  cheese,  butter,  honey,  flax, 
resh  fruit,  etc. 

BVOKLIMG  BB08^  &TD.,  18  Dundas  St.,  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand.  Established  1871.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Footwear."  Codes  used,  Lieber's.  Principal  imports: 
Boots  (men's  and  women's),  leathers,  box  calf,  tan 
calf,  kid,  sole  leather,  boot  linings,  grindery,  bootmak- 
ing  machinery.  Branch  office  address.  Harbutt,  Bldg., 
Victoria  St.,  East,  Auckland,  New  Zecdand. 


CLA VERIA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 


FXiAVTATZOV  ft  CATTUB  BAITOX  OO^ 

ZVO.,  No.  3.  Claveria.  Davao,  P.  I.  EsUblished  1916. 
Cable  address,  "Ban  Yek  Plantation."  Codes  used  A. 
B.  C  Imports:   Merchandise.   E:xports:   Hemp  and  copra. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


VATIOVAZi  BBPZmVO  OO^  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Bfanufac- 
turers  of  paraffin  wax.  powder,  matches,  candles,  wax 
paper.  Exporters:  Automobiles,  motorcycles,  tractors, 
tires  and  all  accessories. 

„   OXATB^AIIB  FVBTrMATIO  TOO&  COIEPABT.     Es^ 

tablished  1899.      Telegraphic  address.  Pneumatic.    Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  I^ieber's,  Western  Union.     Principal  ex- 
ports:    Pneumatic  tools. 


_  JBFFBST  XAJnnPAOTUBXVO  OOKPAVT,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  U.  S.  A.  Machinery  for  every  industry, 
complete  lines  of  elevating  machinery,  conveying  ma- 
chinery, power  transmission,  chains,  screens,  crush- 
ers, pulverizers,  shredders,  portable  lime  pulverlxera, 
portable  wagon  loaders,  coal  mining  machinery,  electric 
locomotives,  mine  ventilating  fans.  All  overseas  work 
is  handled  exclusively  by  the  export  division  by  men  of 
wide  experience  In  exporting;  thus  the  purchaser  of 
Jeffrey  products  is  assured  satisfactory  service  and  ex- 
pert attention  to  his  demands. 


COPENHAGEN,  DENMARK   

_  OBVBBA&  COMMBBOZAXi  OO^  &VD^  of  United 
States,  26  St.  Annae  Plads,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  New 
York.  I^ondon.  Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Valparaiso. 
La  Pax,  Bahia,  Yokohama,  Siberia.  ESstabllshed  1918. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Erik  Krag."  S.  F.  Codes  used, 
Lieber's,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition,  Bentley's.  Principal  im- 
ports: All  principal  Japanese  and  South  American  pro- 
ducts. Bank  references:  Wells  Fargo  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco;  National  City  Bank,  N.  Y. 


DAIREN,  SO.  MANCHURIA 

r.  J.  BABDam,  85-87  Yamagata-dori,  Dalren,  South  Man- 
churia. Established  1910.  Cable  address,  "Bardens." 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  a  6th  Edition,  Western  Union,  Bent- 
ley's Complete  Phrase  Code.  Branch  offices,  9  Tientsin 
machi,  Tslngtao.  Bank  references,  Hongkong  and 
Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Dalren,  Russo  Asiatic 
Bank.  Dalren,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  Dalren. 
Importers  of  railway  material,  woolen  goods,  wines  and 
spirits,  chemicals  and  drugs,  dynamite  and  other  ex- 
plosives, firearms  and  ammunition. 


KOMVSOV,  SAVVAX  ft  CO.  Head  office,  47  Echlgo  Machi. 
Dalren,  South  Manchuria;  branch  office,  London,  (H.  D. 
Thompson  &  Co.,  ^1  Cullum  Street).  Established  1911. 
Telegraphic  address,  Thompson.  Codes  used,  Lieber's, 
Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
edition  improved,  Bentley's  complete  phrase  code.  En- 
gineering 2nd  edition.  Principal  Imports:  Hardware 
such  as  nails,  screws,  hinges,  etc.,  gunny  bags,  motor 
accessories,  tires  and  general  merchandise,  ton  plate 
for  making  tins  for  bean  oil  export.  Principal  exports: 
Beans,  hempseed,  sesamum,  bean  oil,  bean  cake,  kao- 
liang, buckwheat,  talc  and  other  Manchurian  products. 


DUNEDIN,  NEW  ZEALAND 

OOOFBBATZTS   7BUZT   OBOWBBfl.    Dunedin,    New 

Zealand.  Established  1907.  Telegraphic  address.  Cen- 
tral. Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  imports: 
Apples,  chemicals,  orchard  implements,  peanuts,  eggs, 
motor  cars,  onions,  oranges.  Practical  exports:  Potatoes, 
apples,  eggs,  hides,  fat,  rubber,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
poultry. 

DOVAOSTV  mOFB  »  TWZWB  CO.,  &TD.,  Box  94,  Dunedin. 
N.  Z.  Established  1876.  Telegraphic  address,  I>onaghy«. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union,  A-1. 
Western  Union,  five  letter  edition.  Branch  office  ad- 
dress, Stanley  St,  Auckland.  N.  Z.;  Rosedale,  North 
Invercarglll,  N.  Z.  Importers  of:  Henip,  yarn,  twines. 
Exporters  of:  Twines,  ropes,  fibre.  Bank  references 
Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 


FOOCHOW,  CHINA 


LTKOATB  ft  CO..  Foochow,  China.  Established  1879. 
Telegraphic  address,  Bathgate.  Codes  used,  Bentley's, 
Lieber's,  A.  B.  C.  6th  A-1,  Wetmore's  and  others. 
Agents  for:  Nippon  Yusen  Kalsha,  Toyo  Kisen  Kalsha, 
American  Asiatic  S.  S.  Co.,  American  &  Manchurian 
Line,  Java-Pacific  Line,  Java-China- Japan  Line.  Prin- 
cipal exports:     Tea. 

.  W.  omszo  ft  CO.,  Foochow,  China.  Established  1890. 
Cable  address,  "Orelg."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edi- 
tion. IJeber's,  Western  Union.  Scott.  Watkins,  Wet- 
more,  Private.  Bank  references,  Hongkong  A  Shanghai 
Bank.  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China. 
Importers  along  general  lines.  Open  to  agency  for 
Marine  motor  engines  of  strong  and  simple  make.  Ex- 
porters of  tea. 
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Inc. 


CABLE  ADDRESS:  PALMO  NEW  YORK 
Bentley's,  Lieber's  and  ABC  Codes 


E.  F.  DREW  &  CO. 

50  Broad  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Swanson  and  M cKean  Streets,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
120  Milk  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Manufacturers  of 

Oils,  Chemicals 
Tanning  Materials  and  Dyestuf fs 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Cotton  Yarn 


STEEL 


Exceptional  Facilities  for  the  Export  of  Steel 
and  Steel  Products 


Importers  of  Exporters  of 

Gocoanut  Oil  Caustic  Soda 

Copra,Vegetable  Oils  and  Raw  Soda  Ash,  Chemicals,  Dyes 
Tanning  Materials  and  Dyestuffs 
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GALVESTON,  TEXAS,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  R.  W.  8TSBZ1B  OOIEPAVT,  Galveston,  Texas. 
Branch  office  addresses.  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Sa- 
vannah, Chicago,  Texas  City.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Principal  exports:  Cotton  naval  stores.  Bank  refer- 
ences:    Anglo  and  London,  Paris. 


GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND 


TOmiOLY,  BZOKABIMIOV  ft  CO.,  &TD.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, 34  W.  George  Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Branch 
addresses.  Hollo,  Panay,  P,  I.;  Kobe  and  Yokohama, 
Japan;  Hankow,  China.  Established  about  1838.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Findlay.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  A-1, 
Bentley's,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Cotton 
goods,  steel,  hardware,  lumber  and  general.  Principal 
exports:     Phillippine  lumber. 


HOBART,  TASMANIA 


.  JOVB8  ft  CO^  &TD^  23  Old  Wharf,  Hobart.  Tasmania. 
Telegraphic  address,  Pavo.  Codes  used,  Pantelegraphy 
(Tybo),  A.  B.  C,  Al,  Western  Union,  Bentley's.  Branch 
office,  112  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Commercial  Bank  of  Tasmania,  Ltd.  Principal 
imports:  Tinplates,  wire  nails,  box  strapping,  coir 
yarn,  hauling  ropes,  can  making  machinery,  papers 
(vegetable  parchment  and  fruit  wrapping)  pure  Ben- 
zolete.  Principal  exports:  Jams,  jellies,  canned  fruits, 
tomato  {^nd  Worcestershire  sauces,  evaporated  apples, 
dried  vegetables,  hops. 


HONGKONG,  CHINA 


ft*  CO.      Head    office    address,    Hotel    Mansions, 

Hongkong.  Branch  office  address,  Wuchow,  West  River. 
Estsmlished  1892.  Telegraphic  address.  Banker.  Codes 
used.  Bentley's  Western  LTnion,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Lieber's. 
Principal  imports:  Steel  products,  hardware,  iron- 
mongery, machinery,  sundries,  provisions.  Principal 
exports:  Kice,  essential  oils,  wood  oil,  China  produce 
generally. 

BOTSIbRO  BS08.  Head  office  address,  Alexandra  Build- 
ings. Branch  office  addresses.  No.  82,  Szechuen  Road, 
Shanghai,  214  Front  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Es- 
tablished 1912.  Telegraphic  address,  Bothelho.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  Scott's  10th  edition.  West- 
ern Union,  A-1,  Private  Codes.  Principal  imports: 
Wheat  flour  and  foodstuffs.  Principal  exports:  All 
lines  of  China  produce,  specializing  in  rice,  peanuts, 
China  lard. 

CABTAZiRO  ft  OOIEPAVT.  Head  office,  Alexander  Bldg.. 
Hongkong,  China;  branch  office,  525  Hearst  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  Established  1916.  Telegraphic  address,  Car- 
valho.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Bentley's, 
Western  Union,  Lieber's,  and  private  codes.  Principal 
imports:  Textiles,  flour,  iron  and  steel  products,  big 
lead,  quicksilver,  window  and  plate  glass,  table  and  bar 
soap,  sugar,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Essential  oils, 
peanut  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  tea  oil,  wood  oil,  metals,  bris- 
tles, cassia,  firecrackers,  ginger,  lard,  rice,  silk  piece 
goods,  aniseed,  tea,  tobacco  leaf,  peanuts,  hides  and 
skins. 

OASDAS  ft  CO.  Head  office  No.  1  Onlan  Street,  Hong- 
kong. Branch  offices,  Kowloon,  China,  Bombay,  India. 
Telegraphic  address,  Radzag.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
edition.  Principal  imports,  Indian.  Japanese  and  Amer- 
ican merchandise,  such  as  provisions  and  piece  goods, 
toys,  novelties,  cottons  and  silks,  leather  bags,  etc. 
Principal  exports,  Chinese  silks,  preserves,  cassia,  etc. 

JOSV  OZBB8  ft  00.,  7  L.un  Fat  Street.  Hongkong,  China. 
Established  1913.  Telegraphic  address,  Yip.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Lileber's  5  letter  code.  West- 
ern Union  5  letter  edition  and  private.  Principal  im- 
ports, all  kinds  of  engines  and  machinery,  rubber  tires 
and  all  vehicles,  rubber  goods,  paints,  oils  and  colors, 
bicycles  and  sundries,  iron  and  steel  goods,  cotton  and 
woolen  piece  goods,  tinplate,  wire  nails,  electrical  goods 
and  all  classes  of  universal  merchandise.  Principal 
exports,  bristles,  cassia,  cassia  oil,  cane,  palm  leaf  fans. 

Eeanuts  and  oil.   rattancore,   star  aniseed  and  oil   split 
aroboo,  wood  oil,  camphorwood  chests,  rattan  and  sea- 
grass  furniture  and  China  matting,  etc. 


.8.  OZBB,  XJTXVCMEITOV  ft  CO.  Head  office,  Hong- 
kong, China.  Branches,  Shanghai  and  Foochow.  Es- 
tablished 1836.  Telegraphic  address,  Gibb.  Codes  used, 
A-1.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Scott's  code.  Western  Union 
and  Bentley's.  Importers  and  exporters  of  all  kinds. 
Bank  references.  Mercantile  Bank  of  India. 


OI^OBfi  rumNZSKZVO  ft  aZPOBT  CO^  Hongkong.  China. 
Established  1914.  Telegraphic  address,  "Glofeco."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Lieber's  Western  Union. 
Bentley's  and  private  codes.  Principal  imports:  All 
kinds  of  eoods  suitable  for  Chinese  markets.  Principal 
exports:  Sea-grass  and  rattan  furniture,  sea-grass  mat- 
ting, bamboo  blinds,  blackwoodware,  camphorwood 
boxes,  sea-grass  strings  and  cords,  bamboo  splits,  rat- 
tanware  and  rattan  splits,  peanut  oil,  star  aniseed  oil, 
cassia  and  oil,  and  all  kinds  of  Chinese  products.  Bank 
references,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, Hongkong. 

TKB  ROVOKOVO  MBBCAHTZXA  CO.,  IbTO^  7  Queens* 
Road  Central,  Hongkong,  China.  Established  January, 
1916.  Telegraphic  address,  Kotewall  Hongkong.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Liebers,  Western 
Union  and  private.  Principal  imports:  Provisions, 
machinery,    p&lnts,    drugs   and   chemicals,   cotton    piece 

foods,  woolen  goods,  iron,  steel  and  other  metal  pro- 
ucts,  old  newspapers,  paper,  soap,  umbrellas,  cotton, 
yarn,  plate  glass,  window  glass,  quicksilver,  lead,  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Slam,  Tonkin  and  China  rice,  essen- 
tial oils  and  nut  oils,  Yunnan  tin,  cassia,  peanuts, 
rattanware,  bristles,  fireworks,  gallnuts,  ginger,  lard, 
straw  matting,  tea,  antimony,  star  aniseed,  canes,  etc. 
Branch  office,  address,  5  Second  Road,  Western  Bund, 
Canton,  China. 


W.  O.  KUMFHBSm  ft  COn  5  Duddell  St.,  Hongkong,  China. 
Branch  offices,  at  Canton,  Swatow.  London.  Cable  ad- 
dress. "Abcona."  Bank  references,  Hongkong  &  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation;  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China.  Importers  of:  Piece  goods,  soap, 
machinery,  leather,  needles.  Exporters  of:  Hides,  wood 
oil,  human  hair,  bristles,  oaken  coal,  essential  oils, 
cassia,  peanuts,  minerals. 

IP  TAJC  ft  COKPAVT,  8  Des  Voeux  Road  Central,  Hong- 
kong, China.  Established  1915.  Cable  address  "Iptak." 
All  standard  codes  used  and  also  private  codes.  Bank 
references.  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion of  Hongkong.  Imports:  Metals,  metal  products, 
ship  chandlers'  supplies,  building  materials,  rood  pro- 
ducts, wines  and  liquors,  boots  and  shoes,  leathers, 
dry  goods,  piece  goods,  chemicals,  toilet  articles,  drugs, 
stationery  and  papers,  and  other  sundries.  E^xports: 
Rice,  peanuts,  walnuts,  wood  oil,  bean  oil,  tea  oil.  cassia 
llgnla,  cassia  oil.  aniseed  oil,  hides  and  all  other  Chinese 
crude  and  manufactured  products. 

JATA  CSZVA  JAPAV  £XVB,  York  Building,  Hongkong, 
China.  Branch  office  addresses,  San  Francisco,  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Manila,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Batavia,  Cherl- 
bon,  Semarang,  Soerabaia,  Singapore.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Javalyn."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition, 
Scott's  10th  Edition.  Western  Union.  Bentley's.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Pepper,  copra,  tapioca  flour,  rubber,  tin. 
tea,  kapoc,  copal,  fibre,  cocoanut  oil,  cofCee.  Principal 
exports:  Iron  and  steel,  paper,  automobiles,  cotton, 
soda  ash  and  caustic  soda,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  gro- 
ceries, canned  goods,  general  merchandise. 


ft   CO.,    2   Chater   Road,    Hongkong.         Head 

office.  Branch  offices  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco, 
U.  S.  A.  and  Shameen,  Canton.  Established  1917.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Loswan.  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Lle- 
ber'iB,  Scott's  10th  edition,  Western  Union  and  private 
codes.  Principal  imports,  steel  plates,  tin  plates,  hard- 
ware, groceries,  tanning  materials,  heavy  chemlcala 
flour,  sundries,  etc.  Principal  exports,  rice,  cassia,  star 
aniseed,  peanuts,  beans,  bristles,  hides,  antimony, 
essential  oils,  and  various  other  raw  China  produce; 
peanut  butter. 

liAXTM  ft  CO.  Head  office  address,  No.  3  Queen's  Building, 
Hongkong.  Established  1916.  Telegraphic  address, 
Maxim.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  A-1,  Bentley's,  West- 
ern Union.  Principal  exports:  Rice,  silk  goods,  human 
hair,  cassia,  essential  oils,  bristles,  preserves,  mattihg, 
mats,  tobacco,  leaf,  peanuts,  star  aniseed,  rattanware. 
wood  oil,  all  descriptions  of  China  produce  and  manu- 
factures. Branch  office  addresses,  Tacoma,  Portland, 
Vancouver,   Chicago. 


T.  rum8UlKA&&  ft  CO.,  1  on  Lan  Street.  Hongkong,  China 
Branch  offices,  Kussla  Terrace,  7  French  Concession 
Shameen,  Canton,  China;  27  Sanomlya-cho,  S  Cbome, 
Kobe,  Japan.  Established  1908.  Telegraphic  addresa 
"Pursumal."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and 
private  codes.  Principal  imports:  Indian  and  Ameri- 
can provisions,  stationery,  papers,  watches,  fancy 
goods,  novelties,  razors,  typewriters,  boots,  etc.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Silk  and  pongee  silks,  silver  and  brass- 
wares,  camphor-wood  trunks,  ivory  and  bone  fana 
chess  board  and  playmates,  cassia,  preserves,  earthen- 
ware, etc.     Bank  references:     Chartered  Bank  of  India 

8BDZCK  BS08  ft  CO.,  41  Haiphong  Road,  Kowloow,  Hong- 
kong, China  Established  1914.  Telegraphic  addresa 
"Jollity."  Codes  used,  private  codes  and  A.  B.  C,  5th 
Edition.  Principal  imports:  English  and  Indian  mer- 
chandise, such  as  provisions,  silver  ware,  toys,  leather 
goods,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Silk  piece  goods,  cassia 
peanut.9,  camphor-wood  chests,  preserves,  etc.  Branch 
office   addresses,    Abdul    Rehman   St,   Bourbaya,    India. 
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BOAmmB  U  OOn  No.  1  Duddell  Street*  Hongkoner.  China. 
Established  1888.  Telegraphic  address,  Soavlta.  Use 
all  principal  codes.  Principal  exports:  Rice.  Are  rice 
pol  ishers. 


BTSFXEVB  U  OO^H.  16/22  Queen's  Road  Central.  Estab- 
lished 1905.  Telegraphic  address,  Herberto.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's  and  private.  Principal 
imports,  hardware,  bedsteads,  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes, 
underwear,  confectionery,  piece  groods.  Principal  ex- 
ports, rice,  matting,  ginger,  aniseed  oil,  tallow,  hides, 
etc. 

N.  ▲.  TTS  U  BB08.,  15  Pottinger  St.,  Hongkong.  China. 
Established  15  years.  Cable  address  "Tye's."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5  th  Edition.  Bank  references.  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation.  Hongkong.  American  Con- 
sul General  or  U.  S.  A.,  Hongkong.  Importers  of:  Con- 
fectionery, groceries,  toilet  articles,  general  commis- 
sion agents  and  agency  The  Carters  Ink  Co.,  inks, 
mucilage,  carbons  and  typewriter  ribbons.  American 
Pad  and  Paper  Co.  stationery  lines,  Wm.  Wrlgley.  Jr., 
Co.,  chewing  gums.  Exporters  of:  All  kinds  of  China 
products. 

UmON  TBADZVO  OOXPAirT.  Established  1904.  Office. 
Prince's  Bldg.,  Hongkong,  China.  Telegrraphlo  address. 
"Hardware."  All  codes  used.  Bank  references,  Hong- 
kong &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  Importers  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  hardware,  machinery,  canned 
provisions,  sundries,  etc.  Exporters  of  rice,  lard,  pea- 
nuts, hides,  and  skins,  wolfram,  antimony  ores.  etc. 

BVDO&F  WOXJPB  U  KBW,  ATD^  14  A.  Des  Voeux  Road. 
Central,  Hongkong.  Established  1913.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. Occasion.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition, 
I^leber's,  Bentley's.  Western  Union,  Private.  Principal 
Imports:  Metals  and  hardware.  Principal  exports: 
Tin,  spelter,  copper,  mineral  ores,  wolframite,  molyb- 
denite, galena,  essential  oils,  rice,  beans,  wood  oil. 
feathers,  hides,  general  Chinese  produce. 


HONOLULU,  H.  T. 


AMMRIOAM  VAOTOB8,  &T1>»  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Branch 
office  addresses,  Hilo.  Kailua,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  Established  1918.  Telegrraphlc  address,  "Amer- 
ican Factors."  Codes  used.  Western  Union  and  A.  B. 
C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  General  merchan- 
dise. Principal  exports:  Sugar,  rice,  coffee,  honey, 
molasses.     Bank   references:     Any  bank. 

TKBO.  X.  DATZS8  U  OO^  &T1>.  Head  office  address, 
Kaahumanu  Street,  Honolulu,  H.  T.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, Hilo,  Hawaii;  260  California  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco; 24  State  Street,  New  York  City.  Principal  Im- 
ports:    Groceries,   dry  goods  and  hardware.     Principal 

exports:     Sugar,   canned  pineapples  and  coffee. 

OO.t      Honolulu,      Hawaiian 


Islands.  Established  1898.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Fertilizer."  Codes  used,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports 
and  exports:  All  fertilizers.  Branch  office  address,  500 
Welch  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Bank  references.  Wells 
Fargo  Nevada  National. 

SAWAZZAV  PZHBAPPlbfi  COXPAirT,  ATD^  Head  office 
address.  Iwllel,  Honolulu;  branch  office  address.  112 
Market  Street.  Established  1901.  Telegraphic  address. 
Pine,  Honolulu.  Code  used.  Western  Union.  Principal 
export:     Canned  pineapple. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


BfiPUBX^ZO  0BB080TZWO  OOXPAHT,  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Seattle,  Minneapolis.  Mobile.  Norfolk.  Established  1898. 
Principal  imports:  Creosote  and  coal  tar  products. 
Bank  references:  Seattle  National  Bank.  Seattle;  In- 
diana National  Bank,  Indianapolis. 


IPOH,  PERAK,  MALAYA 


AT&BSBTmT  U  XUVTSB,  ATD^  Ipoh,  Perak.  F.  M.  S. 
Cable  address,  "Aylesbury."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C, 
Broom  hall's.  Branch  office,  lalplng.  Iliuk  Anson,  lapoh. 
Penang.  Bank  references.  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India. 
Australia  and  China.  Importers  of:  Estate  supplies, 
machinery,  motor  cars.  Exporters  of:  Rubber,  tin, 
copra. 


m^— ■■>»■«  OBBVZBX  U  00.»  89  Station  Road,  Ipoh,  Fed. 
Malay  States.  Established  1910.  Telegraphic  address. 
Grenler.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  imports: 
Food  products,  provisions,  canned  goods,  etc.;  station- 
ery, paper,  arms  and  ammunition,  watches,  clocks, 
fancy  goods,  typewriters,  razors,  camp  beds,  cheap  foot- 
wear for  the  bazaar  trade,  California  wines.  Principal 
exports:  Indian  tea  shipped  direct  from  India  by  our 
agents. 


JEANNETTE,  PA,  U.  S.  A 

MoXBB  QIbAMB  COXPAinr,  Jeannette.  Penn.  Branch  office 
address,  318  2nd  Ave.,  South  Seattle,  Wash.  Established 
1863.  Telegraphic  address,  Jeannette.  Pa.  Principal  Im- 
ports: I^afale  sponges,  light  blow  glassware.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Airport  glass,  table  glassware,  fruit 
packers'  bottles,  prescription  ware.  etc.  Bank  refer- 
ences: National  Bank  Commerce;  Union  Trust  &  Sav- 
ings Deposit. 


KANAGAWA-KEN,  JAPAN 

VZPPONOFKOVB  OO^  &TD.  Established  1909.  Head  office 
address,  Kawasaki,  Kanagawa-ken,  Japan.  25  branch 
offices  and  400  agencies  all  over  Japan.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Nipponola."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
New  Business  Code.  Bank  references.  Chartered  Bank 
of  India,  Australia  and  China;  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  of  India.  Australia  and  China;  The  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank;  the  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank;  Sumitomo 
Bank.  Importers  of:  Wire,  machine  tools,  emery 
wheels,  etc.  Exporters  of:  Phonographs,  automatic 
vacuum  ice  cream  freezers,  etc. 


KANSAS  cmr,  U.  S.  A. 

BBBKOWZTS  BVTSKOPB  OO^  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Pacific  Coast  branch,  514  Call  Bldg.*  San  Francisco.  CaL 
Telegraphic  address,  514  New  Call.  Principal  exports: 
Envelopes,  blank  or  printed,  window  envelopes,  com- 
mercial official  sizes,  special  hand  made  envelopes,  en- 
velopes for  every  need.  We  wish  to  sell  direct  to  the 
consumer  of  envelopes  and  not  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Chas.  R.  Leonard,  Pacific  Coaat  mansiger.  Bank  ref- 
erences. Wells-Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

W.  O.  KZHBBZiXiA,  1104  Union  Ave.  Telegraphic  address, 
Kinsella.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  A.  B.  C. 
5th  edition  improved.  Western  Union,  Bentley's.  Lle- 
ber's.  Cross,  Topps.  Imports  and  exports:  Copra  and 
oil,  seeds,  vegetable  lard,  fish,  oleo  oils,  tallows,  greases, 
stearlnes,  soaps,  provisions,  produce. 


KOBE,  JAPAN 


8.  fi.  OZXiBS,  Exporter.  10.  Ooko-dorl  1  chome,  Ono,  Kobe. 
Established  1908.  Cable  address,  Giles.  Codes,  A.  B. 
C.  5th,  Western  Union.  Bentley's.  Principal  exports: 
Straw,  hemp  and  chip  braids,  straw  and  paper.  Panama 
hats,  silks  and  silk  goods,  cotton  and  hosiery  goods, 
all  kinds  of  produce,  matting  and  rugs  of  all  kinds, 
toys,  brushware.  basketware,  chinaware.  glassware, 
paperware.  woodenware,  lacquerware,  metalware,  etc. 

KnrDXABSK  U  OOn  1163  Hlgashl,  machl,  Kobe,  Japan. 
Established  1918.  Telegraphic  address,  Hindmarsh. 
Codes  used,  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Principal 
exports:  Oils,  beans,  seeds.  Bank  references.  Interna- 
tional Banking  Corporation,  Kobe;  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia  and  China,  Kobe. 

K.  XAOAWA  U  CO.  Head  office  address.  121  Isogamldorl 
8  chome,  Kobe;  branch  office  address,  Ishihara  &  Ka- 
gawa.  16  Collyer  Quay,  Singapore.  China  Established 
1912.  Telegraphic  address,  Kagawa.  Kobe.  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  A-1.  Lleber's  Standard,  Lieber's 
5  letter  code  and  Bentley's.  Principal  Imports:  Chem- 
icals, workshop  tools,  raw  materials  In  general.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Metals  and  metalware,  enameled  ware, 
copper  and  brass  bars,  wires,  sheets  and  tubes,  water 
and  gas  fittings,  workshop  tools,  wire  ropes,  cycles, 
cycle  parts  and  accessories,  motor  tires  and  rubber- 
ware  In  general,  toys,  glassware  and  porcelain,  medical 
and  surgrical  Instruments,  cotton  blankets,  cotton  goods 
in  general,  electrical  fittings,  paper  and  nickeled  ware. 
etc. 


XOZKB  ft  OO^  Kobe,  Japan.  P.  O.  Box  299.  Cable  address, 
Koike,  Kobe.  All  codes  used.  Dealers  in:  Buttons, 
brushes,  chemicals,  glassware,  isinglass,  produce,  paper 
ware,  piece  goods,  paint,  rubber  ware,  stationery,  straw 
ware,  toilet  ware,  vegetable  oils,  wax,  etc. 

KUSABA  U  OO.,  &TD.  Established  1918.  Head  office  Ku- 
hara,  Shojl,  Kalsha,  L.td.  Kobe,  Japan.  Branch  offices, 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  London,  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Paris,  Rome,  Port  Said.  Bombay.  Calcutta,  Co- 
lombia, Singapore,  Shanghai.  Tientsin.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress "Kuhara."  All  codes  used.  Importers  of  all 
Oriental  products.  Exporters  of  steel,  iron,  machinery, 
chemicals,  etc. 
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IMPERIAL  JAPANESE  AND  UNITED  STATES  MAIL  LINE 


From  San  Francisco 

to  Japan,  China, 
Philippines 
and  the  Orient 


Calling  at  Honolulu,  Yokohama^  Kobe,  Naga- 
saki, Shanghai,  Hongkong.  Connecting  at 
Kobe  and  Nagasaki,  Japan,  for  Vladivostok 
and  rail  connections  for  points  in  Korea, 
Manchuria  and  North  China.  At  Shanghai 
for  Tientsin,  Pekin  and  North  China  Points. 
At  Hongkong  for  Philippine  Islands,  Siam, 
Java,  Singapore,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  Calcutta  and  all  Indian  ports. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  LINE— Fast  and  Frequent  Service 


S.  S.  "SHINYO  MARU" 

22,000  Tons— Triple  Screw  Turbine— 21  Knots 

S.  S.  "KOREA  MARU" 

20,000  Tons— Twin  Screw- 18  Knots 

S.  S.  "TENYO  MARU" 

22,000  Tons— Triple  Screw— 21  Knots 

S.  S.  "SIBERIA  MARU" 

20,000  Tons— Twin  Screw— 18  Knots 


These  great  flyers  present  the  farthest  advance 
in  the  science  of  shipbuilding,  being  equipped 
with  every  modern  device  for  the  safety,  con- 
venience, comfort  and  entertainment  of  pas- 
sengers, including  Wireless  Telegraph,  Auto- 
matic Safety  Devices,  Electric  Lights  in  every 
berth.  Electric  Fans  in  every  stateroom.  Porce- 
lain Bathtubs,  Steam  Laundry,  Open-air  Gym- 
nasium, Moving  Picture  Shows,  Swimming 
Tanks,  Orchestral  Concerts. 


PERFECT    SERVICE "UNEQUALED    CUISINE 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE 


The  only  regular  service  between  the  Orient 
(Hongkong,  Moji,  Kobe,  Yokohama),  Hawaii 
(Honolulu),  San  Francisco,  San  Pedro  (Los 
Angeles),  Mexico  (Salina  Cruz),  Panama  (Bal- 
boa), and  South  America  (Callao,  Arica, 
Iquique,  Valparaiso). 


S.  S.  "ANYO  MARU"—  18,500  Tons 
S.  S.  "KIYO  MARU"—  17,200  Tons 
S.  S.  "NIPPON  MARU"- 11.000  Tons 


FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  FREIGHT  AND  PASSAGE.  APPLY  TO 

San  Francisco  Office,  625  Market  St.,  Fourth  Floor.     Phone  Sutter 
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XY08KZV-T0X0,  ATD^  Sakayemachl  4  chome,  Kobe, 
Japan.  Established  1907.  Telegrraphlc  address,  Kyoshln- 
yoko,  Kobe.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A.  B.  C. 
6th  Eklition  improved,  Liebers,  Bentley's,  and  private 
codes.  Principal  Imports:  Metals,  chemicals  and  druers. 
machinery,  leather,  pulp.  Principal  exports:  Beans, 
peas,  seeds,  cereals,  oils.  Oriental  produce.  Branch 
office  address,  Vladivostok,  Moscow,  Blagroweschensk, 
Habarowsk,  Harbin,  Fusan.  Bank  references.  The  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank,  Ltd.;  The  Kobe  Kawasaki  Qinko, 
Ltd. 

O.  TiACTIIfcil  T  COMFAVZA,  Kobe.  Japan.  Established, 
1917.  Telesrraphic  address,  Lazzara.  Codes  used.  A.  B. 
C.  5th  Edition.  Bentley's.  Branch  office  addresses.  Mau- 
ban,  Tayabas,  P.  I.,  Shanghai,  New  York,  Paris,  Milan, 
Harbin,  Vladivostok.  Principal  Imports:  Cotton  sroods, 
canned  groods,  hardware,  cement,  vesretables.  cereals 
chemical  products.  Principal  exports:  Hemp,  copra, 
hides,  wax,  lumber,  tobacco,  gVLvn.  Bank  references, 
National  Bank  &  Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

TKB  MOBZSAXE  T8UAU1S  8KOTZN,  93  Isobe-dori.  4  chome, 
Kobe,  Japan.  Established,  1915.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Morisakl,"  Kobe.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and 
Improved  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Sundries 
and  American  natural  products.  Principal  exports: 
Sundries  and  natural  products,  including  silk  piece 
goods,  silk  fancy  goods,  piece  goods,  cotton  goods, 
leatherware,  porcelain,  glass  ware,  clocks  and  watches, 
optical  goods,  straw  braid,  hardware,  curios,  lacquer- 
ware,  antimonware,  foil,  woodenware,  fancy  goods,  en- 
amelware.  paper,  hats. 

8AOAWA  U  OOm  111  Higashi-machi,  Kobe,  Japan.  Cable 
address.  "Sagawa  Kobe."  All  codes.  Importers  of 
Chemicals,  hardware,  paints,  instruments.  Exporters  of 
hardwares,    earthenwares,    glasswares,     rubber     goods, 

f>lece  goods,  braids,  brushes,  buttons,  corns,  dyes,  cellu- 
old  goods,  electrics,  enamel  wares,  hosiery,  leather 
goods,  matches,  mattings,  metals,  needles,  oils,  papers, 
rugs,  silk  goods,  stationaries,  starches,  toys,  watch 
glass,  wax,  yarns,  cotton  goods.  Bankers.  The  Yoko- 
hama* Specie  Bank,  Kobe,  Japan. 

8AXAOU0BZ  ft  OO.  Head  office.  24  Motomachi  Itchome. 
Kobe,  Japan.  Branch  offices  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
India.  Established,  1901.  Telegraphic  address.  Saka- 
guchi.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A-1.  Western 
Union,  Lieber's  and  private.  Principal  imports,  iron, 
steel,  manganese,  machines  and  Instruments,  motor  cars 
and  accessories,  typewriters,  shellac,  rape  seeds,  rape 
cake,  chemicals,  etc.  Principal  exports,  silk,  cotton, 
woolen,  piece  goods  and  manufactures;  fancy  goods, 
hardware  and  chemicals;  machines,  Instruments  and 
fittings;  glass,  porcelain  and  earthen  wares,  papers  and 
stationeries,  toys  and  game  requisites;  provisions  and  . 
genera]  products;  miscellaneous  articles  such  as 
matches,  mats  and  mattings,  straw,  etc. 

TKB  8HZVTSZ  CO.,  ImTB^  3  Chome  Sahaemachi.  Kobe. 
Japan.  Established,  1887.  Telegraphic  address.  Shin- 
yel.  Codes  used:  All  codes.  Branch  office  address, 
Honcho,  3  Chome,  Yokohama.  Importers  of  dyestuff, 
chemicals,  steel,  machinery.  Exporters  of  silk  ma- 
terials, hardware,  oils,  beans,  etc.  Bank  references. 
The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  Ltd. 

BMXJI Z  U'OUMX  U  OO.,  No.  64  Naniwa-machl,  Kobe,  Japan. 
Established.  1903.  Telegraphic  address,  Shinyugumi. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's  complete 
code.  Branch  office  addresses,  Kano  &  Co.,  Yokohama, 
K.  Asano,  Pelligrini,  Buenos  Aires,  South  America; 
Odate  Ishibashi  &  Co.,  Suva  Fiji,  Sydney  and  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Principal  imports:  Shells,  hemp,  hat  sew- 
ing machine,  iron.  Exporters  of  general  goods.  Bank 
references,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Kobe;  Bank  of  Tai- 
wan; Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation:  In- 
ternationa] Banking  Corporation;  Cnartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia,  China;  Kashima  Bank;  Sumitom  Bank. 

8USincX  U  OOXPAHT.  Head  office,  Kobe,  Japan;  branch 
offices.  New  York  City;  London,  England;  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  Seattle.  Washington.  Established. 
1887.  Telegraphic  address,  Suzuki.  Principal  exports: 
Sugar,  beans,  vegetable  wax,  rape  oil,  bean  oil,  all  other 
oils,  spelter,  flour,  peas,  tinned  fish,  rice,  cereals,  isin- 
glass, chemicals,  sulphur,  copper,  coal,  lumber,  refined 
camphor,    safety  matches,   raw   silk,   habutae,   chlorate 

Rotash,  potato-rlce-bean  starch,  cocoanut  oil,  fatty  acid, 
ardonea  oil,  glycerine,  bean  cake,  bean  fiake  tea,  rub- 
ber, chests,  cement,  coal  and  cokes,  copper  sheets, 
aniline  dyes,  and  superphosphate.  Principal  imports: 
Timbers,  wheat,  wool,  steel,  machinery,  chemicals,  etc.; 
flour,  fertilizers,  metals,  cotton,  iron,  ores,  shipbuilding 
and  railway  materials. 


BBW   MATHWA,   tTD.     Established,    1917. 

Head  office.  47  Nlchome  Sakayemachi-dorl.  Kobe.  Japan. 
Branch  office.  Tokyo.  Yokohama,  Moji,  Taipei.  Keelung. 
Takou.  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Yamashlta."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Scott's 
10th  Edition,  Bentley's.  Bank  references,  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank.  Kobe;  Bank  of  Taiwan.  Kobe  and  Sumi- 
tomo Bank,  Kobe.     Steamship  service. 


T.  TAHmtA.  U  OO.  Head  office,  29-80  Sannomiya,  Kobe. 
Japan;  branch  office,  45  Bingo  Machi  Nlchome,  Osaka. 
Japan.  Established.  1875.  Telegraphic  address,  Tam- 
ken.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Improved, 
A-1,  Lieber's  6  letter,  Bentley's,  Western  Union,  Scho- 
fleld's  Electric  Phrase  code  and  private  codes.  Princi- 
pal imports:  Drugs,  chemicals,  metals,  paper,  cotton 
and  woolen  textiles,  leathers,  hides  and  all  kinds  of 
raw  materials  and  general  merchandise.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  under- 
wears.  etc..  cotton  and  silk  knitted  goods,  buttons, 
mother-of-pearl,  shell,  bone  and  horn  buttons,  and  all 
kinds  of  Japanese  manufactures  and  produce,  silk  piece 
goods,  etc. 

M.  m  B,  T08KZMimA  BB08n  No.  184  Kano-cho.  4-Chome. 
Kobe,  Japan.  Cable  address,  "Yoshlmura  Gifuken." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Bentley's  and  private. 
General  importers  and  exporters  and  manufacturers* 
agents. 


KUALA  LUMPUR,  FED.  MALAY 
STATES 


BOTI8TEAD,  KAMP8KZBfi  U  OO.,  JbTB.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, 1  Embankment,  Kuala,  Lumpur,  Fed.  Malay 
States.  Branch  office  addresses.  Port  Swettenhani. 
Klang,  Teluk  Anson,  Ipoh.  Established.  1910.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Hampshire.  Codes  used,  Bentley's, 
Lieber's,  Premier  codes,  Scott's,  10th  Edition,  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  5th.  Principal  imports:  Wire  nails,  corru- 
gated iron,  box  strapping,  axes,  barbed  and  galvanized 
wire,  cement,  paints,  oils. 

L.  O.  KABFfiB  *  OOh  &TD.  Head  office  address.  KuaU 
Lumpur.  Fed.  Malay  States.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Klang,  Port  Swettenham,  Port  Dickson.  Seremban.  Ma- 
lacca, Johore,  Bharu,  London.  Telegraphic  address. 
Harper.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th,  A-1  Bentley's. 
Scott's,  Broorahall's,  private.  Principal  imports:  Hard- 
ware, chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc.;  piece  goods,  soft 
goods,  etc.     Principal  exports:     Rubber,  coffee,  copra. 


LIVERPOOL,  ENGLAND 


A^EZ.  B088  m  OO.  Head  office,  Whitechapel,  Liverpool, 
England.  Branch  offices  in  HonKkong.  Swatow  and 
Shanghai.  Established,  1902.  Telegraphic  address.  Ro- 
tunda. Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Lieber's,  Western 
Union,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Leather,  soap, 
flour,  provisions  and  all  lines  of  sundries,  automobiles, 
motorcycles,  marine  motors  and  all  accessories,  elec- 
tric lighting  plants.  Principal  exports,  ginger,  essen- 
tial oils. 


LONDON,  ENGLAND 


BETT8  OO.,  &TD.  Head  office  address,  1  Wharf  Road, 
London,  N.,  England.  Branch  office  address.  La  Bastide, 
Bordeaux,  France.  Established,  1804.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. Checkmate,  London.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th. 
Principal  exports:  Largest  makers  in  world  of  bottle 
caps,  makers  of  collapsible  tubes,  perfume  sprinklers, 
tea.  lead,  tin  and  composition  foils. 


OOl 


■nCBBCUXi    BAn     or     8FABZ8K     AMBBZOA,     tTD. 

Head  office,  9  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.  C.  England. 
Branch  offices,  Manchester,  England,  Bogota.  Colombiar 
Madellin,  Colombia,  Managua,  Nicaragua,  Iquitos,  Peru; 
San  Salvador,  Sansalvador;  Carracas,  Venezuela;  Ouaya- 
guil.  Ecuador;  Manta,  Ecuador.  Established,  1911. 
Telegraphic  address,  Mancomunar.  Codes  used.  Cen- 
tury, Standard,  Western  Union,  Lleber  (and  5  letter) 
A.  B.  C.  5fh  Edition,  Standard,  Bedford  McNeill,  Samper, 
Bentley's.  Pincipal  imports,  coffee,  cocoa,  hide».  skins, 
rubber,  indigo,  metals,  balsam,  vegetable  ivory.  Prin- 
cipal 'exports,  all  classes  of  American  goods. 


BZBOWA^Xi  OOTn  *  OO.  Head  office,  8  St.  Helens  place, 
London.  England.  Branch  offices,  Mitchell  Cotts  A  Co. 
Capetown;  Mitchell  Cotts  &  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth;  Wm. 
Cotts  &  Co..  Johannesburg;  Wm.  Cotts  &  Co.,  Durban. 
Natal;  Dingwall  Cotts  A  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Estab- 
lished, 1918.  Telegraphic  address,  Dincotts.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Scott's  10th  Edition,  West- 
ern Union,  Globe.  Principal  imports:  Lumber,  machin- 
ery and  all  manufactured  goods.  Principal  exports: 
Wire  rope  and  other  British  goods,  tanning  barkT  etc., 
from  South  Africa.     Oriental  goods. 

BBEBT,  WOpDBOrr  A  OO.,  ITD.,  40  Trinity  Square. 
London.  E.C.  B.  England.  Established,  1911.  Cable  ad- 
dress, "Hibbert."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
Bentley  s.  Branch  offices:  Seremban,  Negri  Semblam. 
F.  M.  S.  Klang,  Selangor  F.  M.  S.  Importers  of  wines! 
spirits,  bottled  beers,  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco. 
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Pacific  Construction  & 
Engineering  Company 


ROBERT  C.  MONTEAGLE,  President  and  General  Manager 

2917  Whatcom  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 

Hydraulic  Press  Forgings 


51-ton  Ingot,  54  Inches  in  Diameter 


Crank  Shafts 
Stern  Frames 
Rudder  Posts 
Rudder  Stocks 
Rudder  Arms 


Connecting  Rods 
Piston  Rods 
Plate  Bending  Rolls 
Dummy  Turbines 
Line  Shafts 


Thrust  Shafts 
Tail  Shafts 
Valve  Stems 
Eccentric  Rods 
Cross  Heads 


Links 

Link  Blocks 
Columns 

Couplings  (Hollow) 
Coupling  Bolts 


Supplying  the  Following  Yards  With  Heavy  Forgings 


Elmergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ehiergency  Fleet  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Skinner  &  ESddy  Corporation,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle  Construction  A   Dry  Dock   Company,   Seattle, 

Wash. 
Ames  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 
J.  F.  Duthie  &  Company,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Seattle  North  Pacific  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Puget  Sound  Machinery  Depot,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Todd    Dry   Dock   &   Construction    Company,    Tacoma, 

Wash. 
Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Company,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Moore  Shipbuilding  Company,  OeJcland,  Cal. 
G.    M.    Standlfer   Construction    Corporation,    Portland, 

Ore. 
Pacific  Marine  Iron  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 
Grant  Smith  Porter  Ship  Co.,  St.  Johns,  Portland,  Ore. 
Albina  Engine  &  Machine  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 


Northwest  Steel  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 
Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 
Columbia  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 
Patterson-McI>onald  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Anderson  Shipbuilding  Company,  Houghton,  Wash. 
Seattle  Machine  Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Hendricks  Manufacturing  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Supple-Ballln  Shipbuilding  Company,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Pacific  Machine  Shop  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
Markey  Machinery  Company,   Seattle,  Wash. 
Gulowsen  Orel  Engine  Works,  Portland,  Ore. 
J.  Coughlan  &  Sons,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Yarrows,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
B.  C.  Marine,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Wallace  Shipyards,  Ltd..  No.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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DODWBX&  H  OOf  UTD,  He&ul  office,  St.  Mary  Axe,  Lon- 
don, England.  Branch  offices.  168  Water  street,  New 
York  City;  Henry  buUdiner,  Seattle,  Washlngrton;  Tacoma 
buIldinflT,  Tacoma;  Concord  building.  Portland;  160  Cali- 
fornia street,  San  Francisco;  Yorkshire  building,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  and  Belmont  block,  Victoria,  B.  C.  Tele- 
fraphic  address,  Dodwell.  Codes  used:  Scott's  1895, 
896  and  1906,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th,  A-1  1888  Edition. 
Watkin's  1884,  Standard,  Lleber's,  Bentley's.  Principal 
exports:  Desiccated  cocoanut.  spices,  peanuts,  cotton, 
cutch,  tea,  rice,  walnuts,  drawing  instruments,  hen  egg 
albumen  and  yolk.  Principal  imports:  Lumber,  flour, 
hay  and  oats,  evaporated  milk. 


SBBON  &AVB  U  OO.  Head  office.  Salisbury  House, 
Pinsbury  Circus,  London,  E.  C.  Q.  Branch  offices.  Buenos 
Aires,  Canary  Islands,  Barcelona,  Cape  Town,  Johan- 
nesburg, Calcutta.  Established,  1867.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. Kuhner.  Codes  used.  Lieber's.  A.  B.  C.  5th,  A-1, 
Broomhalls.  Principal  Imports,  cocoa,  sugar,  cotton, 
wool,  honey,  beans,  tallow  and  all  produce.  Principal 
exports:  Oeneral  merchandise,  Manchester  goods,  pro- 
visions, metals,  hardware,  machinery  and  every  de- 
scription of  manufactured  goods.  Sole  agents  for  Dr. 
Siegert's  Angostura  Bitters. 

a.  BICK»P  U  BBBOlCJJnr,  69  Blshopsgate.  London, 
England.  Established,  1876.  Cable  address:  "Paroquet" 
Codes  used,  Lieber's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Branches: 
Calcutta,  India;  Singapore.  Straits  Settlements.  Bank 
references:  London  County  Westminster  Bank  and  all 
Eastern  banks  in  London.  Exports:  Piece  goods, 
metals,  provisions,  hosiery,  haberdashery,  hardware  and 
general  merchandise. 

8Ain>X2kAin>8  BVTTBBT  H  OO.  Penang,  Hea4  office  ad- 
dress, London  House  Crutched  Friars,  London.  Branch 
office  address,  Sandilands  Buttery  Co.,  Singapore.  Es- 
tablished about  1865.  Telegraphic  address.  Sandilands, 
Penang.  Codes  used,  A,  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union, 
Broomhall's  Rubber  &  Ordinary,  Bentley's.  Principaa 
imports:  Oeneral.  Principal  exports:  Rubber,  tin,  tapi- 
oca, spices,  etc. 


BB08.  ft  OOn  &TD.  Head  office  address,  6  Fen- 
church  avenue,  London,  E.  C.  3.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Rangoon,  Bangkok,  Moulmein,  Bassein,  Akyab.  Tele- 
graphic address.  Steel.  Codes  used:  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C. 
Principal  exports:     Rice. 

OfiOBOB  WZ^Ui  ft  80B8,  &TD.  Head  office.  3  Chapel 
street,  London.  Branch  offices,  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land. Established.  1913.  Telegrraphic  address.  Will- 
sons.  Codes  used:  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union. 
Principal  imports:  Australian  and  Oriental  products 
of  all  descriptions,  both  produce  and  manufactured 
goods.  Principal  exports,  iron  and  steel  products;  oils, 
refined  and  crude;  canned  goods,  food  products  and 
general  merchandise. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


BBAUB  OOBPOBATZON,  863  New  High  street.  Es- 
tablished, 1909.  Telegraphic  address,  Braundrug.  Codes 
used:  Western  Union,  Lieber's,  Standard,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
edition.  Principal  imports:  Scientific  apparatus  and 
chemicals.     Principal   exports:     Laboratory  machinery. 

rUKOKUM  ft  OOXPAMT,  742  San  Pedro  street.  Los  An- 
geles. Established  1907.  Telegraphic  address.  Fran- 
colos.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  imports: 
Duck  feathers,  goose  feathers,  hair  nets,  pongee  silks, 
essential  oils,  cocoa  beans,  vanilla  beans,  drugs,  chem- 
icals. 


MAMUmTOV  ft  KBHDBB80N,  633  Central  building.  Estab- 
lished 1906.  Telegraphic  address,  Hamilton.  Codes 
used:  Armsby,  Robinson.  Orlffln  and  Skeeley,  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Canners'  Association  and  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edi- 
tion. Principal  imports:  Honey,  beeswax.  Principal  ex- 
Sorts:  Honey,  dried  beans,  canned  tuna,  canned  sar- 
ines. 


8.  1b.  BBEZBBB,  382  Pacific  Electric  building,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Established  1916.  Foreign  freight  traffic 
exclusively.  Purchaser  for  foreign  buyera  C.  I.  P. 
quotations.  Oeneral  export  manager.  Ag^nt,  Marine 
Department  of  The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Olobe  Insur- 
ance Company,  Ltd.  Steamship  agencies.  Courtesy, 
promptness  and  satisfaction  is  the  endeavor.  Cable, 
Kreider.    All  codes. 

U.  8.  EX1BOTBZOA&  XPO.  OOn  800  S.  Canal  avenue,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  Bank  references:  Farmers  &  Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  401  S.  Main  street,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.  Established.  1906.  Exporters  of  electric  motors 
from  ^,  to  100  H.  P. 

▼ZOHO^O-OZAOOMZVO  OO^  177  N.  Spring  street.  Estab- 
lished  1909.  Telegraphic  address,  Vigia.  Codes  used: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  Olive  oil. 
cheese,  macaroni,  chestnuts,  sardines,  stockfish. 


BZZOAB  OOUIBBOZAlb  ABB  AOBZOUXiTUBAK  .. 
ZBOn  700-7-4  Delta  building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Cable  address,  "Mexicana."  Branch  offices:  San  Die^o. 
California,  and  Ensenada,  Mexico.  Customs  brokeni. 
steamship  agents,  factory  representatives  and  exporters 
and  importers. 


OAIOJST  BAZBT  XPO.  OO.,  1515-1517  Naud  near  North 
Main,  Los  Angeles,  California.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Principal  exports:  Concrete  paint  for  outside  walls, 
concrete  floor  paints,  concrete  waterproofing,  concrete 
enamel,  gloss  enamel  white,  "Por-cel-white"  high  grade 
enamel,  enamel  undercoat,  flat  wall  paint,  "Pro-cel-kote" 

loss   wall   paint,    •*Wall-seal-first"   coater   for   plaster. 

[igh  grade  house  paints,  non-fading  shingle  stain,  gray 
shingle  stain,  roof  paint,  floor  paint,  pure  colors  In  oil, 
floor  wax,  government  marine  paints,  marine  enamel. 
marine  varnish,  engine  enamels  and  filler,  galvanised 
Iron  paints,  special  paints  for  any  purpose,  house  var- 
nishes, rubbed  finish  varnish  (fiat),  inside  spar  varnish, 
fioor  varnish,  varnish  first  coater,  factory  varnishes, 
dipping  varnishes,  wagon  varnishes,  special  varnishes 
(for  special  purposes),  liquid  wood  filler,  asphal turns, 
gloss  oil.  Japans. 

MALACCA,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 


.^  BABBT  *  00.,  &TD.,  Malacca,  Straits  SetUements. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Singapore,  Penang,  S.  S.; 
Seremban,  F.  M.  S.;  Muar,  Johore  and  London.  Tele- 
graphic address.  "Simit."  Codes  used:  Western  Union. 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Bklition,  Bentley's,  Broomhalls,  etc.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  All  kinds  of  rough  goods,  paints,  hard- 
ware, canned  goods,  beer,  wines  and  spirits.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Tropical  produce,  tin.  tapioca,  etc.  Bank 
references:  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion. 

MANILA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

BABOOOK  *  TBMPZiBTON,  ZBO.  Head  oflflce  address. 
Lack  &  Davis  building,  Manila,  Philippines.  Branch 
office  address,  802  Postal  Telegraph  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Established  1911.  Telegraphic  address,  Babtemp. 
Codes  used:  A,  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union,  Voller's, 
Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Hemp,  copra,  cocoanut 
oil,  miscellaneous  products  from  Philippines.  Principal 
exports:     Inks,  lithographing  varnishes. 


8.  M.  BEBOEB  OOXPABT,  175-177  Juan  Luna,  Manila, 
P.  I.  Established  1900.  Telegraphic  address.  Berca 
Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Western  Union.  A.  B.  C.  5th 
and  Improved,  Lieber's,  Century  and  private.  Principal 
imports:  Merchandise  of  every  description.  Principal 
exports:     Philippine  products. 

0AMP08  BVBBA  ft  OO,  Muelle  Industria  1061-105S, 
Manila  P.  I.  Telegraphic  address.  Ruedcu  Codes  used: 
A.  B.  C^  5th  Edition.  Lieber's  Standard.  Principal  im- 
ports: Groceries,  liquors,  rubber  tires,  beans.  Princi- 
pal exports:  Sugar,  copra,  hemp,  chocolate.  Bank  ref- 
erences: International  Banking  Corporation:  Philippine 
National  Bank. 

DT  POOO.  Established  1914.  Head  otRce,  941  Jaboneros. 
Manila,  Philippine  Islands.  Telegraphic  address.  "Dy- 
poco."  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th  and  Bentley's.  Im- 
porters of  general  merchandise. 


-  I  U  OA^ZBOBB,  ZBO.  Head  office.  Hoxas  build- 
ing, Manila.  Branch  office,  11  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  Established  1900.  Telegraphic  address,  Erlgallnc 
Codes  used:  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Ex- 
celsior. Principal  imports:  Automobiles,  tires,  auto 
accessories,  Victoria  talking  machines  and  records,  add- 
ing machinecT,  cash  registers,  safes,  filing  furniture, 
marine  and  stationary  engines,  sporting  goods,  tele- 
phones and  accessories,  bicycles  and  motorcycles,  mim- 
eographs. 

BZOKABOB  8BOB  OO^  ZBO.,  320  Amadeo  street,  Paco. 
Manila.  P.  I.  Established  1908.  Telegraphic  address. 
Exchange.  Codes  used:  Bentley's.  Principal  imports: 
Leather  of  all  kinds,  upper  and  sole,  shoe  hooks  and 
eyelets,  shoe  threads  and  all  kinds  of  shoe  accessories. 
Principal  exports:  Leather,  upper  and  sole  and  all 
kinds  of  men's  Goodyear  Welt  shoes. 

JOSB  X.  OBJBOB.  Head  office,  Street  Nueva  No.  83S,  8S5. 
337,  Manila.  P.  I.  Branch  office  addresses,  Singapore, 
Kobe,  Hongkong^  Amoy.  Established  1838.  Telegraphic 
address,  G^ejece.  Codes  used:  International,  iSisfish. 
and  following  the  regulation  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Principal  imports  Cotton  textiles,  flours, 
cans,  meats,  china,  earthenware,  glassware,  cotton 
goods,  and  general  merchandise,  coffee,  cocoa,  tapioca, 
etc.      Principal    exports:      Sugar,    and    the   Philippine? 

Sroducts,  as  shells,  etc.  Bank  references:  Chartered 
jank.  National  Bank.  Hongkong  Bank.  Ge  Lingee.  Oe 
Chal  r^i.  is  manager  of  the  firm.  ^^ 
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Coming  Through  wS 

Gamden  Foreings 


Hlsh  and  Low  Carbon  Ban 

Press  Columns  and  Rams 

Pull  Back  Cylinders 

Water  Cylinders 

Valve   Bodies 

Plungers 

Weldless  Steel  Rinss 

Lathe  Spindles,  solid  and  hollow 


hops  we  can  see  all  types  and  sizes  of  forgings.   Some  are  smooth 
,  some  rough  turned  and  some  finished  complete.  We  call  them  all 

If  you  could  but  see  this  variety  and  could  but  know  of 
our  product  and  of  us,  there  would  surely  come  a  time 
when  you  would  say  ^^Send Camden  that  forging  inquiry^^ 


Long  Feed   Screws 
Power  Press  Crank  Shafts 
Budder  Arms 


Rudder  Stocks 
Cam  Shafts 
Eccentric   Shafts 
Crusher  Shafts 
Gear  and  Pinion  Blanks 
'  Bending 

*^"*     Straightening 

Embossing 
Large  Wrenches 
Saw  Arbors 


BUYERS'  MEMO 

Locomotive 


r  Side  and  Main  Bods 

Crank  Pins 

Axles 

Rod  Straps 

Guides 

Parts  of  frame  both 
.  in  iron  and  steel 
iron   Bars   for   Loco- 


Hammered   ^ 

motive  repairs 
Marine  Shaft 

Marine  Connecting  and  Eccentric 
Rods 


Steam  Engine  Forgings 
Pump  Crank  Shafts 
Pump  Connecting  Rods 
Large  Nuts 
Turbine  Shafts 
Mill  Shafting 
Trolley  Car  Axles 
Electric  Motor  Axles 
Any   forging   to   your   print,    and 
specifications,  in  either  iron  or 


CAMDEK  K)RGE  CO. 

CAMDBN,N.J.,U.S.A. 
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OTTO  OMVX.  ZVOn  Dasmarinas  120  Manila.  P.  I.  Estab- 
lished 1918.  Telegrraphic  address,  "Rolfotto."  Import- 
ers of  textiles,  preserves,  hardware,  soaps,  etc.  Ex- 
porters of  cigrars,  knotted  hemp. 

XAOOVDmAT  U  CO.,  TMO^  No.  11  Plaza  Moraga.  Manila, 
P.  I.  Telegrraphic  address.  Macondray.  Codes  used:  A. 
B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  Western  Union,  Lieber's,  Scott's, 
Century.  Principal  imports:  Flour,  coal,  grain,  feed, 
sundry  articles. 

XolbfiON  U  OOh  ZVO.  Head  office,  Chaco  building.  Manila, 
P.  I.  Branch  office,  Cebu,  P.  I.  Established  1870.  Tele- 
graphic address.  Macleod.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition,  Bentley's.     Principal  exports:     Hemp,  maguey. 

NOBTON  *  KABBIBON  OO.  Head  office,  Kneedler  build- 
ing. Manila,  P.  I.  Branch  office,  311  California  street. 
San  Francisco.  Established  1910.  Telegraphic  address. 
Hoopton.     Codes   used:      Western   Union,    Bentley's,    A. 

B.  C.  5th  Eidition,  Excelsior  and  private.  Principal  im- 
ports: Lumber,  paints  and  oils,  roofing,  tiles,  hard- 
ware, etc. 

WA^TSB  B.  OJMBM  U  OO^  ZBO.  Head  office,  27  Escolta. 
Manila,  P.  I.  Telegraphic  address.  Kiosko.  Branch 
office,  6-A  Kiangse  Road,  Shanghai.  Cable  address. 
Neslo.  Established  1904.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  improved.  Western  Union 
and  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Cigarettes,  tobacco, 
smokers'  novelties.  Principal  exports:  Philippine  cigars 
and  cigarettes. 

FAOZrZO  OOMMBBOZAK  CO.  Head  office.  Manila,  P.  I. 
Branch  offices,  Hollo,  Cebu.  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
Seattle,  Kobe.  Japan;  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Established 
1898.  Telegraphic  address,  Pacomeco.  Codes  used: 
Bentley's.  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Editions. 
Lieber's.  private.  A-1,  Excelsior.  Armsby,  general  tele- 
graph. New  Business.  Principal  imports:  Oils,  pea- 
nuts, rice,  copra,  hemp,  sugar,  hats,  buttons,  lumber, 
tapioca,  kapoc,  beans,  hair  nets,  gum  damar,  tallow. 
Principal  exports:  Alfalfa,  apples,  asphaltum.  butter, 
beans,  barley,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  canned  sal- 
mon, canned  milk,  dried  fruits,  flour,  frozen  fish,  hay, 
hops,  lard,  lard  compound,  malt.  nuts,  oranges,  oats, 
onions,  potatoes,  raisins,  ripe  olives,  salt,  tallow,  lum- 
ber, lemons. 

PBZZiZPFZBB  rZBBB  ABB  FBOBUOB  OO.,  16  Plaza  Mo- 
raga,  Manila,  P.  I.  Established  1916.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. Filflber,  Manila.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edi- 
tion, Bentley's.  Western  Union.  Excelsior.  Principal 
imports  from  the  United  States:  Machinery,  foodstuffs, 
general  merchandise.  Principal  exports  from  Philippine 
Islands:  Hemp,  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  lumbang  oil,  to- 
bacco and  cigars.  Branch  office  address,  903  Kohl  build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  California.  Bank  references:  Phll- 
ippine  National  Bank,  Bank  of  Philippine  Islands. 

nmpPZBB  TBOETABZiB  OZB  OO.,  XBO^  Manila.  P.  I. 
Telegraphic  address,  Vedgoil.  Principal  imports: 
cocoanut  oil.  Branch  office  addresses,  11  Broadway. 
N.  Y.;  608  Life  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

XZBTON  B.  8PBZBOBB  OOXPABT,  31-45  Plaza.  Santa 
Cruz,  Manila,  P.  L  Established  1911.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Springerco.     Codes  used:     Western  Union,  A.  B. 

C.  Lieber's  and  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Hard- 
ware, paints,  rubber  goods,  plumbing  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances. Bank  references:  International  Banking  Cor- 
poration. 


>««„.■,—.  ....^OBT  OO.,  ZBO.,  177  Juan  Luna,  Manila. 
Established  1918.  Cable  address,  Vidabo.  Codes  used: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union  and  Bentley's.  Bank 
references:  Bank  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Importers 
of  hardware,  steel,  paints,  oils,  notions,  textiles,  haber- 
dashery, fancy  goods,  hosiery,  silk,  clothing,  belting, 
machinery  supplies. 


TAB  BBBOUAB  U  OO.  Established  1913.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, Muelle  de  Binende  No.  157.  Manila,  P.  I.  Branch 
office  address.  Rice  Mill  at  the  province  of  Baliuag 
(Bulacan),  Philippine  Islands.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Tan  Senguan  &  Co."  Codes  used:  5th  Edition,  A.  B. 
C.  Bank  references:  Philippine  National  Bank,  Bank 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  International  Banking  Cor- 
poration, Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China; 
Hongkong,  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.  Importers 
of  rice  and  other  similar  products.  Exporters  of  sugar 
in  green,  not  refined. 


m  m  CO.,  ZBO..  No.  90  Calle  Rosario. 
Manila,  P.  I.  Established  1903.  Telegraphic  address, 
VIegelmann.  Codes  used:  Western  Union,  Bentley's, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Branch  office  address.  No.  17  Calle 
Santo  Nino,  Hollo,  Panay,  P.  I.;  No.  377  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York  City.  Importers  of  cotton  piece  goods  and 
sundries.  Exporters  of  Philippine  handmade  embroid- 
ered goods,  buttons.  Bank  references:  Philippine  Na- 
tional Bank,  Manila  and  New  York;  Bank  Qt  Vtit  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Manila. 


UBZTBB  8TATB8  8BOB  OOKPABT,  286  Sab  Marcillno. 
Manila.  Established  1899.  Telegraphic  address.  Shoe- 
mack.  Codes  used:  Western  union  and  A-1.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  I^eather  sole  and  upper,  ducks,  canvas, 
cotton  shoe  linings,  shoe  findings,  paper  for  printing 
and  box-making.  Principal  exports:  Shoes,  shoe  find- 
ings, shoe  leather. 

WZ8B  *  OO.t  &TD.  Head  office,  158  Suan  Luna,  Manila. 
Branches:  8  Oore  street,  Manchester,  England,  and 
Hollo,  P.  I.  Established  1832.  Telegraphic  address, 
Saplers.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C  A-1,  Bentley's,  Lieber's, 
Western  Union.  Scott's  and  private.  Principal  imporU: 
Piece  goods,  hardware,  provisions,  paper,  films,  soaps 
and  perfumes,  stationery,  haberdashery,  notions.  Prin- 
cipal exports:     Tobacco,  cigars,  native  embroidery. 

MAZATLAN,  SIN.,  MEXICO 

OAMLOB  FBZTSOB  T  OZA.  Established  1916.  Codes  used: 
A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  Groceries,  hard- 
ware, lumber,  notions,  electrical  supplies,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  goods.    Principal  exports:     Hides,  castor  beans. 

▼ZOTOB  FATBOB.  Head  office,  P.  O.  B.  105,  Masatlan. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Established  1912.  Branch  office,  112 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Telegraphic  address. 
Patron.  Codes  used.  Lieber's.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th  Edi- 
tions. Samper  (Spanish).  Principal  exports:  Mexican 
dried  shrimps,  Mexico  Sisal,  fresh  tomatoes,  fresh  and 
salted  and  dry  salted  hides,  garbanzos  (chick  peas)  and 
all  products  of  the  coast  of  Mexico.  Principal  imports: 
•Foodstuffs,  hardware,  machinery,  paper,  sodium,  cya- 
nide, perforated  zinc  sheets,  calcium  carbide,  lead  ace- 
tate and  all  articles  needed  by  general  merchandise 
stores  and  mining  companies  in  Mexico. 

MEDAN  DEU,  SUMATRA,  EAST  COAST 

OBOBO  ABB  *  OO.  Established  1890.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Chonglee.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
Wholesale  and  retail  provision  merchants.  Commis- 
sion agents.  Indentors  of  every  article  suitable  for 
Chinese  market.  Carry  extensive  business  In  cotton 
piece  goods. 

MBDABBOKB  BABBB&  MAATBOBAFPZJ,  Spoorstraah  2. 
Medan.  Branch  office  address,  Sandjong-Jsera,  Sumatra. 
Established  1896.  Telegraphic  address,  Soeberg.  Codes 
used:  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  imports:  Foodstuffs, 
wines,  liquors,  spirits,  all  kinds  of  haberdasheries, 
glassware,  hardware,  enamelware,  farming  and  estates 
requisites  and  implements,  piece  goods.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Rubber,  coffee,  tobacco,  patchouli,  kapok,  all 
Sumatra  products. 


MELBOURNE,  AUSTRALIA 


W.  ABO&ZS8  *  OO.,  PTT.  &TD.  Head  office,  42  Bourke 
street,  Melbourne.  Branch  offices,  176  Hereford  street. 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand;  17  Castlereagh  street.  Syd- 
ney, Australia.  Established  1886.  Telegraphic  address. 
Imperial.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C,  A-1,  Lieber's,  Western 
Union  and  private.  Principal  Imports:  Tin  plate, 
stockinette,  hoop  iron.  Principal  exports:  Frozen 
meats,  preserved  meats,  tallow,  premier  Jus.  skins,  wool, 
pelts,  bones  and  manures. 

O.  X.  BBOOBB  U  80B8.  Head  office,  Whlteman  street. 
South  Melbourne.  Branch  office,  70  Bree  street,  Cape- 
town. Established  1904.  Telegraphic  address.  Squash. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  Imports: 
Coffee,  beans,  straw  envelopes,  citric  acid,  essences,  oil 
of  lemon,  essence  and  other  small  bottles,  lemon  skins  In 
brine.  Principal  exports:  "Lemos"  lemon  squash, 
Lemeese  lemon  cheese,  coffee  essence,  lemon  peel,  lime 
and  rasjiberry  cordials,  etc. 

BBOWB  U  BTTBBAU,  &TD.  Establishd  1886.  Head  office, 
Flanders  street,  Melbourne.  Branch  office.  West  Aus- 
tralia, Perth,  also  at  Fremantle.  West  Australia:  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  W.  Telegraphic  address,  "Agent."  All  pub- 
lic codes  used.  Bank  references:  Royal  Bank  of  Mel- 
bourne and  Bank  of  Australia,  Perth.  Importers  of 
hardware,  fencing  wire,  textiles,  timber,  kapok,  canned 
salmon,  fertilizers,  corks,  etc.  Exporters  of  wheat, 
flour,  hardwood,  cattle,  frozen  meats,  wool,  hides,  dairy 
products,  etc. 

BUOK&BT  U  BUBB,  &TD.  Head  office,  300-310  Bourke 
street.  Melbourne.  Branch  office.  19  Chlswell  street. 
Flnabury,  London,  E.  C.  I.  Established  1854.  Tele- 
graphic address.  Drapery.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition.  Principal  imports:  Soft  goods  of  all  kinds, 
furnishings,    furniture,    carpets,     fancy     goods,     plated 
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Cable  Address: 

"Swisscor 


Lieber's,  Western  Union 
Codes  used 


AMERICAN 
ANILINE  PRODUCTS,  INC 


Specialties: 

Amanil 

(Direct)  Colors 

Am  acid 

(Acid)  Colors 

Amanil  Sky  Blue-yfor 
silk  or  cotton. 

AmanU  Geranine  B.  G. 

concentrated  —  Fast  to 
Acid  Pink. 

Amanil  Fast  Lavender  B 
&  2  R— Fast  to  light 
Wistaria  Shades. 

Victoria  Blue  B— Equal 
in  every  respect  to  the 
German  product. 

Alizarine  Navy  Blue— for 

Navy  uniform  cloth. 

Phloxine — For  silk,  a  sub- 
stitute for  Rhodamine. 

Fast  Indigo  Blue— The 
principal  cotton  color  of 
the  Far  East. 

Paramine  Brown — Fast 
color  for  cotton  printing. 

Amanil  Vat  OUve— The 
first  American-made  Vat 
Color  for  cotton  uni- 
form cloth — ^faster  than 
Sulphur  colors. 

Fur  Colors. 


80  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  U.S.A. 

MANUFACTURERS 
OF 

ANILINE 
COLORS 

Equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
German  products,  for 
dyeing  and  printing: 

Silk,  Halfsilk,  Woolsilk, 
Cotton,  Wool,  Halfwool, 
Artificial  Silk,  Hats  (soft 
and  stiff).  Ramie,  Jute, 
Leather,  Straw,  Feathers, 
etc.  Also  for  Writing 
Inks,  Printing  Inks, 
Varnishes,  Furniture 
Stains,  Shoe  Dressing,etc. 


Banking  reference: 

International 

Banking 

Corporation 


Special  FaciUties 
For  Export 

Samples 
On  Recpiest 

Correspondence 
In  All 
Languages 
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J.  808XBT0  *  OOn  FTT.  ATD^  62  Erin  street,  Richmond, . 
Melbourne,  Australia.     Established  1866.     Principal  ex- 
port:    Eucalyptus  oil.     Bank  references:     Royal  Bank, 
Melbourne. 

X.  m.  OABTBX  ft  OOn  498-6  Collins  street,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. Established  1887.  Telesrraphic  address,  Mon- 
talto.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  6th  and  Improved  Editions, 
Bentley's.  Western  Union,  A-1  Telegraph  code.  River- 
side 1901  Editions.  Importers  of  fish,  seeds,  bark,  cot- 
ton, grrain.  Exporters  of  cereals.  Bank  references: 
Colonial  Bank  of  Australia.  Ltd. 

J.  0KA3«BYBB  ft  OO^  610-614  Collins  St.,  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia. Established  1889.  Telejrraphic  address,  "Cha- 
leyer,"  Melbourne.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th, 
Liieber's,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Cream  of 
tartar,  tartaric  acid,  sulphide  of  sodium,  clocks,  silver- 
ware, celluloid  Koods,  axe  handles,  shade  rollers,  silks, 
cotton  piece  goods,  hosiery,  underwear,  etc  Bank  ref- 
erences: Royal  Bank  of  Australia,  Ltd..  18  Bishops 
Gate,  London,  E.  C;  Comptolr  National  d^Escompte  de 
Paris,  Paris  and  London. 

OOXSN  80V8  ft  OOn  FTT.,  ATD.  Head  office  address.  262 
Queen  street,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, Sturt  St.  Ballarat,  Australia:  Lloyds  Avenue, 
London.  Established  1850.  Telegraphic  address.  Sim- 
plex. Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  Premier. 
Principal  imports:  Metals,  wooden  ware,  general  hard- 
ware. Principal  exports:  Metals  mined  in  Australia, 
rabbit  skins,  wool,  scrap  metal. 

PUPgIBia>^  FBOPTT.,  ATD.  Head  office,  19  McKillop 
street,  Melbourne.  Branch  offices.  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
Perth  and  New  Zealand.  Established  1903.  Telegraphic 
address,  Dudflelds.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C,  Lieber**, 
Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Buttons,  cotton 
underwear,  hosiery,  gloves,  cotton  piece  goods. 


MONTREAL,  CANADA 


ft  OOa*  ATDs,  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 

Australia.  Cable  address,  "Harper."  Codes  used: 
Bentley's,  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union.  A-1.  Branch  offices 
at  Sydney,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Fremantle.  Bank  refer- 
ences:    Bank  of  Australasia. 


^jutjiwvji,  «»jkiB0j^xa  ^'iiTs.,  laTD*  Head  office  address, 
666  Bourke  street,  Melbourne,  Australia.  Branch  office 
addresses,  40-42  Clarence  street.  Sydney;  29  Gresham 
street,  Adelaide;  Municipal  Buildings  Wellington,  Auck- 
land, Dunedin,  Christchurch,  Brisbane,  London,  E.  C. 
Telegraphic  address,  Yasmai.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition,  A-1,  Bentley's,  Watkins,  private.  Principal 
imports:  Tea.  rubber,  produce,  general  merchandise. 
Principal  exports:     All  Australian  products. 


HAS  AAMvx  ft  CO.,  96  Williams  street,  Melbourne.  Aus- 
tralia. Established  1840.  Telegraphic  address,  Henty. 
Codes  used:  A.  B.  C,  private.  Branch  office  address. 
London,  Kobe  and  Sydney.  Principal  imports:  Hard- 
ware. Jute,  tea,  chemicals,  groceries.  Bank  references: 
Bank  of  Australia. 

SWA^Z^W  ft  AmTHTiti,  &T1>»  Stoke  street.  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Established  1868.  Telegraphic  address, 
Swallow — Port  Melbourne.  Codes  used:  A-1,  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  5th.  Western  Union,  Liebers,  Bentley's  and  pri- 
vate. Principal  imports:  Tin  plates,  hoop  Iron,  tartaric 
acid,   thin   sheet   iron,   cream   of  tartar.     Principal   ex- 

Sorts:     Biscuits,   plum   puddings,   canned   fruits,   cakes, 
oney,  Jams,  canned  and  compressed  vegetables. 


FBBD  WA&XEB  ft  OOXPAMT,  S76  Flinders  street,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Cable  address,  "Perge."  Codes  used: 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A-1.  Branch  office  in  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia. Bankers:  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia.  Ex- 
porters of  all  Australian  produce.  Desire  to  get  Amer- 
ican produce. 


MILAN,  ITALY 


■OdBTA  OOmOSSZONAmiA  OmZBVTA&B,  via  S.  Paolo 
22,  Milan,  Italy.  Established  1910.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Oceanic.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  A-1 
Economical.  Branch  office  addresses:  Societa  Commls- 
slonarla  Orientale,  Singapore;  Penang;  Batavia;  Sema- 
rang;  Soerabaia.  Principal  exports:  Textiles,  yarns, 
sundry  articles,  hardware.  Bank  references:  Banca 
Commerciale  Italiana,  Milan,  London,  New  York;  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 

.  F.  DfiTBBSAVX  OO.  Head  office  address,  1016  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses: Lewistown,  Mont.;  Bozeman,  Mont.  Code  used: 
Robinson.  Prlnciped  import:  Flax.  Principal  export: 
Oats. 


TKB  CKAB^BS  dOBBO  OO^  &TD.,  84-86  St.  Peter  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Established  1897.  Cable  address. 
"CicerL'  Code  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Oallesi. 
Bank  references:  The  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada,  Mon- 
treal. Imports:  Italian  products,  principally  food- 
stuffs. 

rmANOZS  KAinCZVS  ft  OO^  ^TD^  201  Corlstlne  Bldg.. 
Montreal,  Canada.  Established  1904.  Cable  address. 
"FranJk."  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Ekiitions. 
Bentley's,  Lieber's,  Western  Union.  Bank  references: 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Montreal,  Canada.  Im- 
ports: Iron,  steel  and  metals.  Exports:  Steel  billets, 
wire  rods,  rails,  bars,  shapes,  plates,  sheets,  hoops,  tin- 
plates,  alloy  steels,  tubing,  pig-iron,  cast  iron  pipe,  wire 
of  all  kinds,  nails  and  all  classes  of  wire  products.  Steel 
pipe,  water  filtration  plants  and  garbage  disposal  ap- 
paratus. 


tT,  BBO.t  489  St.  Paul  street.  West  Montreal, 
P.  Q.  Established  1900.  Cable  address,  "Chart."  Codes 
used:  Armsbys  and  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Bank  refer- 
ences: Bank  of  Toronto,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  Imports: 
Canned  goods,  dried  fruits,  produce,  nuts,  oils,  heavy 
chemicals,  grocery  specialties  and  other  lines  reaching 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade. 


■K-wwiMH  TBABZBO  CO..  Herald  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Established  1919.  Bank  references:  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  Montreal,  Canada.  Imports:  Tin  and  anti- 
mony, wool,  silks,  coffee,  hides,  oils,  gums,  tallow, 
vegetable  wax,  hemp.  Jute,  camphor  slabs.  Exports: 
Iron  and  steel  products,  copper  and  brass,  lead  and 
spelter,  tin  plate,  asbestos  products,  power  plant  equip- 
ment, railway  supplies,  electrical  supplies,  machinery 
and  hardware,  cotton,  paints. 


mm  OOBP.,  &TD.,  St.  Nicholas  Bldg.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada.  Established  1885.  Cable  address,  "Mar- 
timflsh."  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition.  Branches. 
DIgby,  Nova  Scotia;  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  Canadcu  Bank 
references:  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal.  Ex- 
ports: Canned  fish,  liquid  fish  glue,  dried  codfish,  had- 
dock, hake  cusk  and  pollock. 

J.  W.  mUEiS  ft  BOH,  43  St.  Sacrament  street,  Montreal. 
Canada.  Established  1895.  All  codes  used.  Cable  address, 
"Winmills."  Bank  references:  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Montreal,  Canada.  Customs  brokers,  shipping 
and  forwarding  agents. 

BOl^TON  HBB8BT  OO^  &T1>.,  84  St.  Antoine  street,  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  Established  1894.  Cable  address.  "Mil- 
hersey."  Codes  used:  Bedford,  McNeil  and  Western 
Union.  Branches,  257  Portage  avenue,  Winnipeg.  Can- 
ada. Bank  references:  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  Indus- 
trial and  analytical  chemists,  consulting  engineers  and 
Inspectors.  , 


BZOBBON  WVJmV  ft  FAPBB  OO^  &TD..  Beaver  Hall 
Square,  Montreal,  Canada.  Established  1866.  Cable 
address,  "Riordon."  Code  used:  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition. 
Branches:  Hawkesbury,  Ont.;  Merritton.  Ont;  Kipawa. 
Que.;  Calumet,  Que.;  L'Annonciation,  Que.;  Boule,  Que. 
Bank  references:  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal. 
Canada.  Imports:  Coal,  sulphur.  Exports:  Bleached 
sulphite  fibre  woodpulp,  unbleached  sulphite  fibre  wood- 
pulp,  caustic  soda,  spruce  lumber,  railway  ties,  shingles, 
sulphite  waste  liquor  condensed. 


BOBBBT  AVBBB80N,  42  St  Sacrament  street,  Montreal. 
Canada.  Established  1918.  Cable  address,  "Roband- 
son."  Codes  used:  Liebers,  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition.  Bank  references:  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada, 
Montreal.  Imports:  Sugar,  beans,  peas,  oils,  nuts, 
dried  fruits,  rice,  cocoa,  beans,  spices,  coffee,  tapioca. 
Jams.  Exports:  Flour,  oats,  canned  vegetables,  canned 
fruits,  fish,  meats,  cereals. 

B08B  ft  ILA  nULMMM,  ATB.,  St  Paul  street  Montreal. 
Canada.  Established  1894.  Cable  address,  "Lafrose." 
Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  Liebers,  Scattergoods 
and  Western  Union.  Branches:  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Bank  references:  Bank  of  Montreal,  Montreal. 
Canada.  Imports:  Grocers'  specialties,  food  products, 
extracts,  essential  oils. 

8XBO-NOBTK  AMBBZOAB  OO^  &TD.,  Power  Bldg.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada.  Established  1918.  Cable  address. 
"Sinam."  All  codes  used.  Branches:  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Vancouver.  Bank  references:  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Montreal.  Canada.  Imports:  All  products 
of  China.  Japan,  India  and  the  Far  EsiBt,  jSxports: 
Cotton  goods,  textiles,  carbide,  steel,  typewriters,  har- 
vesting machinery,  flour,  paints  and  varnishes,  bridges 
and  structural  steel,  enamelry,  galvanised  and  tin- 
ware and  boilers,  radiators  and  grates,  builders'  and 
general  hardware,  fire  engines,  road-making  and  saw- 
mill machinery. 
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TEXTILES 


WHAT  are  your  textile 
wants?  Let  us  fill 
them.  Specialists  in 
cotton,  wool  and  silk  prod- 
ucts, we  maintain  an  exten- 
sive  export  organization; 
correspond  in  any  language; 
handle  shipments  complete 
and  extend  very  liberal 
open  credits. 

We'll  quote  on  samples  you 
send  us— or  we'll  submit 
our  own.  State  exactly 
what  you  are  interested  in 
and  give  complete  informa- 
tion in  your  first  inquiry. 

Cotton  Goods 
of  AU  Kinds 

Woolens  and  Worsteds 

Plain  and  Fancy  Silks 

Hosiery  and 
Underwear 


Herbert  B.  Lederer  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addreu:  "HerlteoUx,  N.  K'* 


CHEMICALS  for  all  pur- 
poses: industrial,  medici- 
nal, photographic.  We  issue 
an  export  chemical  price  list 
regularly.  A  copy  gladly 
sent  upon  request. 

In  addition  to  our  chemical 
department,  we  specialize 
in  Oils  and  Waxes,  Iron  and 
Steel,  Machinery. 

Items,  among  others,  on 
which  we  are  sole  export 
representatives  of  manufac- 
turers, are: 

Silver  Plated  Ware 

Brass  Art  Goods 

Furniture 

Scales 

Expanded  Metal 

Paints 

Cut  Class 

Desks 

Brass  &  Metal  Bedsteads 

Leather  Belting 

Stoves 

Various  Machinery 


Herbert  B.  Lederer  Co.  ^ 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

91-93  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

CabUAdirest:  ^'Herlecotex.N.Yr  U.  S.  A. 
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WOODS  1EAVU7A0TUBZVO  CO.,  ATD^  800  Mullen  street, 
Montreal,  Canada.  Established  1903.  Branches:  Ot- 
tawa, Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  Welland.  Imports:  Jute, 
cotton,  wool.  Exports:  Cotton  duck,  bag  cloths,  seam- 
less bags,  tents,  canvas  goods,  eiderdown  sleeping 
robes,  mackinaw  clothing,  working  men's  clothing, 
shirts,  sweaters  and  jumpers,  blankets,  etc. 


MOSCOW,  RUSSIA 


TBB  AJ.Jm'MVBSIAX  OBHTSAZi  TOZOH  OF  OO-OF- 
EBATZVH  800ZSTXS8,  Moscow,  Russia.  Established 
1898.  Cable  address,  "Centrsolus."  Branch  In  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  167  Post  St.  Bank  references,  Crocker 
National,  San  Francisco.  Imports:  Machinery,  equip- 
ment, hardware,  foodstufTs,  clothing.     Exports:  Furs. 


NAGASAKI,  JAPAN 


EO&KS,  BZVOX»  U  00.»  7  Oura,  Nagasaki,  head  office. 
Branch  offices.  Shfmonoseki  and  Fusan,  Korea  (Chosen). 
Established  1868.  Telegraphic  address,  Ringer.  Codes 
used.  A-1,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  editions,  Scott's  6th,  9th 
and  10th  Editions,  Watkin's,  Western  Union,  Lleb- 
er's,  Bentley's,  Standard  Shipping  Code,  etc.  Princi- 
pal imports,  iron  and  steel  bars,  sheets,  plates,  angles, 
etc.;  steel  rails  and  accessories,  wire  nails,  horse  shoe 
nails,  galvanized  wire  and  sheets;  tinplates,  zinc  sheets, 
flour,  sugar,  rice,  window  glass,  putty,  piece  goods, 
woolen  goods,  etc.  Principal  exports,  coal,  graphite, 
vegetable  wax.  matches,  talcum  powder,  porcelain  in- 
sulators and  rubber  cups,  etc. 


NELSON.  NEW  ZEALAND 

8.  KZBKFATBZOX  U  CO.,  &TD.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
Established  1881.  Telegraphic  adress.  Manifesto.  Codes 
used,  A-1,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union,  5-letter  edition. 
Principal  Imports:  Tin  plates,  glass  Jars,  spices.  Prin- 
cipal  exports:   Jam. 


NEWCASTLE,  N.  S.  W.,  AUSTRALIA 


OA^EDOHZAJT  OOUJXKXBB,  £TD.  Head  office  address. 
Watt  Street,  Newcastle.  Established  1913.  Telegraphic 
address,  Caledonian.  Codes  used,  Scott's  10th,  Bent- 
ley's,  A.  B  C.  5th,  A-1  and  Western  Union.  Princi- 
pal imports:  Colliery  stores.  Principal  exports:  Coal 
from  Company's  Collieries,  Aberdare,  W.  Wallsend  and 
Waratah.  Branch  offices  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Ade- 
laide, Fremantle,  Port  Pirle,  Brisbane,  Maryborough, 
Rockhampton,  Mackay,  Townsvllle,  Cairns. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOWJbEM    ft    B£AOX,    204    Metropolitan    Bank    building. 
Telegraphic  address.  Blackfowl.    Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
improved.      Principal     imports:       Beans,     pepper,     bird 
seed. 


NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


▲BOT  ft  M.  KBBRAHDfiS  COXFAHT,  ZVO.  Head  office, 
address,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office 
address,  Oereke  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Soerabala,  Java.  Estab- 
lished 1916.  Telegrraphlc  address.  Hernandico.  Codes 
used,  Lieber's,  A.  B.  C.,  Western  Union.  Principal  im- 
ports: Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  hides.  Principal  exports: 
Sugar  machinery,  agricultural  machinery,  machine  tools, 
electrical  equipment  Bank  references:  National  City 
Bank.      International    Bank. 


AT.T.rw'n  COMMBBCE  OOBFOBATZON,  601  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Established,  1918.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Alcomco,  New  York.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition,  Bentley's.  Importers  of  silks  and  Japanese 
products.  Exporters  of  iron  and  steel  products,  ma- 
chinery of  all  descriptions,  electrical  supplies,  drugs, 
chemicals,  oils,  paints.  Bank  references.  Central  Union 
Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AKSBZOAN    BTmSAU    OF    FOBBZON    TBADE,    1X0^    21 

West  38th  street.  Established  1915.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Nomerexpo.  Codes  u.sed,  all.  Principal  imports: 
Pharmaceutical  products,  colonial  produce,  dry  goods, 
pearls,  etc.     Principal  exports:     American  products. 


:OAir  TOBAOOO  OOn  HI  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  Established  1904.  Cable  address,  "Powhattan.* 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Broomhall,  Western 
Union.  Bank  references,  Hanover  National.  National 
City,  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Exporters  of  cigar- 
ettes, «moking  tobacco,  plug  tobacco. 

AMSmZOAB  8TBB&  BXPOBT  CO.,  Woolworth  Bldg..  New 
York  City,  Established  1915.  Cable  address,  '^Amerl- 
can  Steel  Export."  Codes  used,  private  A-1,  Lieber's. 
Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  4th,  5th  and  5th  improved.  Western 
Union,  Universal,  W.  U.  5  letter.  Commercial  5  letter. 
Voller's  condenser.  Branch  offices.  Smith  Building,  Se- 
attle, Wash.  Bank  references,  Irving  National  Bank. 
New  York  City,  Duns  and  Bradstreets.  Exporters  of 
steel  and  iron  goods  and  machinery. 

O. 


OK  ft  CO,  ZVOn  90-96  Wall  street.  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Branch  office  address.  260  California  street.  San 
Francisco..  Calif.  P.  O.  Box  474.  New  Orleans.  La.. 
Mexico  City,  Mexico.  Established  1859.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Amsinck."  All  standard  codes  used.  General 
importers  and  exporters. 

ftON  ft  OOXPABT,  ZBO.  Head  office  address,  95  Wall 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  offices,  538  Merchants 
Exchange.  San  Francisco;  416  Poydras,  New  Orleans. 
Established  1901.  Telegraphic  address.  Aron  Company. 
Codes  used.  Lieber's.  A.  B.  C.  Bentley's.  Western  Un- 
ion. Private.  Principal  imports:  Raw  products.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  All  American  products.  Bank  references: 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National. 


THE  BAI^BT  DBABB  OOXPABT,  149  New  Montgomery 
street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Telegraphic  address,  "Bad- 
ra."  Codes  used.  Western  Union,  A.  B  C.  5  th  E^Iition. 
Principal  imports:  None.  '  Principal  exports:  Auto- 
mobile supplies,  iron  articles,  engines,  chemicals.  Bank 
references:  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco. 

BEATBB  TXmVBTBlAlB  OOBP.,  90  West  St..  New  York 
City.  Established  1918.  Bank  references:  Coal  and 
Iron  National  Bank.  Principal  imports:  Steel  bars, 
rails,  sheets,  boiler  tubes,  plates,  angles,  beams,  sheets, 
tin  plate,  wire  nails,  wire  rope,  galvanized  and  indus- 
trial chemicals.     Principal  exports:     Color  oil,  waxes. 


JVDAB  ft  OOXPABT.  Head  office,  10-12 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Branches,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Seattle  and  Paris. 
Ocean  freight  contractors,  specialists  in  export  ship- 
ping, financing  and  insurance.  Get  our  rates  and  in- 
crease your  business.  Try  our  service  and  your  goods 
will  be  there  ahead  of  your  competitors. 


BOWBnrO  ft  OOXPAMT..  Head  office  address,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York  City;  branch  office  addresses,  London. 
England;  Newfoundland,  N.  S.;  Liverpool,  England.  Es- 
tablished 1868.  Telegraphic  address,  Bowring.  New 
York.  Codes  used.  Western  Union,  A  B.  C.  5th  edi- 
tion improved,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Castor 
beans,  beans  and  peas,  cocoanut  oil,  pig  tin,  hemp, 
ores,  hides  and  skins,  beeswax,  carnauba  wax,  cocoa, 
copra,  soya  bean  oil,  wool,  bristles.  Principal  exports: 
All  American  products   and   manufactures. 


ft  OOXPABT.  Head  office,  258  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
Established  1915.  Telegraphic  address,  Chembren.  New 
York.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  editions.  West- 
ern Union.  Principal  imports:  Drugs,  chemicals. 
Principal  exports:  Drugs,  chemicals.  Bank  references: 
Public  National  Bank  of  New  York. 


f,  ZVO.,  287  Water  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Estab- 
lished, 1914.  Telegraphic  address.  Brochem.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  and  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Cam- 
phor, Japan  wax,  olive  oil,  menthol,  sumac,  t^rincipal 
exports:  Chemicals,  dyes,  drugs,  oils,  waxes,  paper, 
iron,  steel  and  all  other  American  products.  Bank  refer- 
ences: Chatham  &  Phenix  National  Bank* 

▼.  OAZBO,  ZVO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Branch  office  addresses,  all  parts  of  the  world.  Estab- 
lished 1898.  Principal  imports:  General,  all  lines.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  G^eneral,  all  lines. 

OAICAOKO.  BOUIAV  ft  TAV  BIOKSJm,  66-58  Pine  street. 
Established  1875.  Telegraphic  address,  Camacho. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union,  Bentley's,  Lieber's. 
Principal  imports:  Coffee,  hides,  skins,  rubber,  cocoa. 
Principal  exports:  Machinery,  railroad  cars,  locomotives, 
rails,   etc.,   dry  goods,   general  merchandise. 

JOn  OAMPBBUb  ft  OO.,  75  Hudson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established  1876.  Telegraphic  address,  Mycelllum. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Bentley's  and  Western  Union. 
Principal  Imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Camel 
dyes,  aniline  colors,  and  coal  tar  products  of  our  own 
manufacture.  Are  sole  selling  agents  for  American 
manufacturers  of  various  chemicals,  dyewood  extracts 
and  other  products.  Bank  references:  Any  London  or 
New  York  bank. 
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F.  MARTI  & 
COMPANY 

INC. 

Transportation   Specialists 

OUR  SERVICE 

Many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  export  field 
enables  us  to  offer  to  you 
the  utmost  in  service.  We 
thoroughly  appreciate  the 
responsibility  that  rests 
upon  us  in  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  many  details 
attached  to  the  export 
business.  We  have  made 
it  our  business  to  study 
international  freight  rates, 
foreign  customs  tariffs, 
railway  rates  to  inland 
points,  and  to  gather  data 
on  all  subjects  which  we 
think  might  prove  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  carrying 
on  of  an  International 
Freight  Forwarding  busi- 
ness. A  thoroughly  com- 
petent personnel  in  all  de- 
partments enables  us  to 
give  equally  intelligent  at- 
tention to  shipments  for 
any  country. 

We  cannot  urge  upon 
you  too  strongly  the  ad- 
visability of  your  letting 
us  outline  more  in  detail 
our  qualifications  to  han- 
dle your  export  shipments. 

Efficiency  -  Convenience 
Economy 


NEW  YORK 

149  Broadway 


BOSTON 

88  Broad  St. 


Agents  and  Correspondents  Throughout 
the  World 


EitablUhed     1910 


H.  K.  Lathrop 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

Cable  AddreM 

SISCOSTAL  ..  NEW  YORK 

A.  B.  C.        5th  Edition        Rentley'i  Code 

International 

Merchants 


Branches  or 
Agents  in 
United 
States 

Chicago,  UUnois 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Qreenville,  S.  C. 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Buffalo.  New  York 
St.  Louis.  Missouri 


Foreign 
Countries 

Toronto,  Canada 
London,  England 
Kobe,  Japan 
Havana,  Cuba 
Shanghai,  China 
Manila.  Philippines 
Chistiania,  Norway 
San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
Marseilles  France 
Bombay.  India 
Amsterdam,  HfJland 
Barcelona,  Spain 
Torino,  Italy 
Mexico,  Mexico 


General  Merchandise 

Crude  Drugs 

Chemicals 

Oils 

Gums 

Waxes 

Seeds 

Spices 

Menthol  Crystals 

Refined  Camphor 

Raw  Materials 

Finished  Products 

Factory  Supplies 

Safety  Matches 

Dry  Goods 

Animal  Hair 

Starches 

Cocoa 

Paper 

Specialties 


HEAD  OFFICE 

Beekman  Street 

New  York 

u.  s.  A. 
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I.,  1  Wall  St.,  New  York.  N.  T.  Es- 
tablished 1872.  Telegrraphic  address,  Caracanda.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Lieber's,  Private  Codes.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Coffee,  skins,  copra,  gum.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Cotton  groods,  foodstuffs,  general  merchandise. 
Bank  references:  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  Mechanics  &  Met- 
als National  Bank,  Battery  Park  National  Bank. 

OABBON  BVnXiT  COXPAirT.  Head  office  address.  Wool- 
worth  Buildingr.  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Branch  office 
address,  821  Merchants  Exchange  Building.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Ascher.  Principal  imports:  Iron,  steel  and  chem- 
icals. Bank  references:  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank. 

OABTBB,  XAOT  *  CXI.,  TMOn  140-142  Pearl  St..  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Branch  offices  In  all  principal  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  Foreign  buying  stations  in  Shidzuoka,  Yokkaichi, 
Japan;  Hankow  and  Shanghai,  China;  Taipeh,  Formosa, 
Colombo,  Ceylon;  Batavia,  Java;  Calcutta,  India.  Im- 
porters and  exporters  of  tea. 

TMZ  OSAOON  TmADZVO  OOXPAHT,  82-92  Beaver  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  Caracas,  Ven- 
ezuela, Bogota,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico.  Mexico.  El 
Salvador,  C.  A.  Established  1914.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Rupermac.  Codes  used.  Western  Union,  Lieber's. 
A.  B.  C.  6th  edition.  Principal  imports:  Fibers,  dividivi. 
rubber,  hides  and  skins,  nuts,  hair,  panama  hats,  sugar, 
lumber,  ivory  nuts,  beans,  etc.  Principal  exports: 
General  merchandise,  rubber  substitute,  solidified  al- 
cohol heaters,  druggists  sundries,  hardware,  building 
materials,  hydro-carbons,  asphaltum  and  by-products, 
paints,  varnish,  lubricating  oils,  electrical  appliances, 
motors,  dynamos,  etc.,  machinery,  etc.  Bank  references: 
Corn  Exchange  Bank. 

CXZVA  AHB  JAPAV  TBADZVO  CO.,  ATD^  80  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  42 
Kiangse  Road,  Shanghai,  China;  80  Yamashita  Cho,  Yo- 
kohama, Japan;  88  Naka  Machi,  Kobe,  Japan.  Estab- 
lished 1878.  Telegraphic  address,  "Fogg,"  New  York. 
Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Lieber's,  A.  B.  C  6th  edition 
Principal  imports:  Raw  silk.  Principal  exports:  Iron 
and  steel   products,   drugs  and  chemicals,   cotton  piece 

goods    and     general     merchandise.       Bank     references: 
[ongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation.   Nation- 
al Park  bank. 


A.  O.  DB  8XSBBZVXV  9$  OO.  Head  OflSce  address.  60 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Branch  office  addresses.  2 A 
Kiukiang  Road,  Shanghai.  China;  Lowman  Building, 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  Established  1918.  Telegraphic  address,  Andrew 
Sherbinin.  Use  all  codes.  Import  general  merchan- 
dise. Principal  exports:  Wire,  nails,  pulp,  steel  plates, 
hard  steel  bars,  mild  steel  bars,  gas  tubes,  boiler  tubes, 
sheets,  tin  plates,  structural  shapes,  rails,  railway  ac- 
cessories, hoops,  bamboo  steel,  wire  rods,  boilers, 
machinery. 


DODWS&&  *  CXnSPAHT,  IbVD^  161  Water  Street.  New 
York  City;  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
London.  Importers,  exporters,  shipping  commission, 
insurance;  agents  for  Ocean  S.  S.  Company,  Ltd.,  China 
Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Ltd.,  Blue  Fun- 
nel Line. 

TKB  DBT  MXXX  OOKPAHT,  16  Park  Row.  New  York 
City.  Established  1901.  Cable  address,  "Drimilk." 
Bank  references,  Hanover  National  Bank,  National 
Park  Bank  of  New  York  City.  Principal  exports:  Dry 
or  powdered  milk,  sugar  of  milk  or  milk  sugar. 

X.  X.  DU  FOHT  DB  VBKOUB8  *  OO^  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  address,  du  Pont.  Codes,  West- 
ern Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  The  world's  largest 
manufacturers  of  explosives  for  industrial,  sporting 
and  military  purposes.  The  location  of  extensive 
plants  near  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  enables  us 
to  make  prompt  shipments  and  eliminates  inland 
freight  charges.  Write  us  for  prices,  delivery  informa- 
tion and  descriptive  booklets. 


BZPOBT  BWOZVBBmZVO  CO..  Head  office  address,  95 
Liberty  street.  New  York  City;  branch  office  addresses, 
A.  P.  van  Damm,  1  Yurakucho  Itchome,  Kojimachl-Ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Sydney  P.  Smith,  Apartado  6181,  Mexico 
City.  Established  1917.  Telegraphic  address:  Zen- 
kosha.  New  York.  Codes  used.  Western  Union,  A.  B. 
C.  5th  edition.  Principal  imports:  Metals,  including 
antimony,  tungsten,  manganese,  molybdenum.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Fire  protective  apparatus,  building  ma- 
terials, waterworks,  sanitary  equipment,  motor  trucks, 
hoisting  machinery,  machine  tools. 

m.  X.  VOBB  *  OO^  ZBO.  Head  office.  149  Broadway.  New 
York  City,  U.  S.  A.  Established  1904.  Cable  address. 
Fordera,  New  York.  Prepared  to  supply  all  require- 
ments in  iron  and  steel  products,  metals  of  all  kinds, 
machinery  and  industrial  equipment  of  all  descrip- 
tions; lumber  and  building  materials;  operating  in 
Australia.  British  India,  China,  Japan.  Philippines. 
Dutch  East  Indies.  C.  I.  F.  prices  supplied  on  receipt 
of  complete   specifications. 


8  TAMQUMAM  OOMFAXTt  IbTD^  Export  office  ad- 
dress. Cotton  Exchange  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Es- 
tablished 1866.  Telegraphic  address,  Fenankle,  New 
York.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition,  Bentley's, 
Lieber's,  Western  union.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Princii>al  exports:  (Our  own  manufactures),  plows, 
harrows,  cultivators,  grain  drills,  com  planters,  com 
shellers,  potato  diggers,  grinding  mills,  steam  en- 
gines and  boilers,  steam  and  gas  tractors,  saw  milla, 
threshers,  hydraulic  presses  for  cider,  wine,  veneer,  also 
special  hot  plate  presses,  etc.  Bank  references.  National 
Park  Bank,  New  York. 


COXPABT,  ZVO^  90-96  Wall  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Established  1876.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Fearon,  New  York.  Codes  used,  all  public  and 
private.  Principal  imports:  All  descriptions  of  Chi- 
nese and  other  Oriental  produce,  such  as  wool,  bristles, 
hair,  hides,  etc.,  raw  cotton,  waste  silk,  spun  silk, 
yams  and  piece  goods,  metals,  oils,  hemp.  Jute,  tallow, 
wax,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Machinery,  railway  and 
electrical  supplies,  piece  good&  clothing,  foodstuffs 
and  general  sundries.  Branch  oinoe  addresses,  Fearon, 
Daniel  &  Co.,  Inc..  of  China;  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Han- 
kow, Harbin,  Peking.  Bank  references,  the  Quaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

JOB&  *  OBOSS,  ZBCOBPOBATBD.  Head  oflElce  ad- 
dress, 80  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office 
address,  Representatives  and  agents  in  South  Amer- 
ica, Mexico,  Cuba,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Em- 
tablished  1918.  Telegraphic  address.  Glossing.  New 
York.     Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th,  Lieber's,  etc     Princi- 

Kal  imports:  General  merchandise.  Principal  exports: 
[otor  trucks,  motor  accessories,  agricultural  tractors, 
agricultural  implements,  mining  wire  cloth,  fiashlights, 
brass  and  copper  ware,  cooking  utensils,  hunting  and 
sporting  specialties,  vacuum  cleaners.  Bank  refer- 
ences: Importers  and  Traders  National  Bank,  New 
York. 


riBB-ouB  MAjnrvAOTVBnra  ooxpabt,  zvo^  115-119 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Established  1917. 
Telegn^hic  address,  Trenelec.  Codes  used:  Western 
Union.  Principal  exports:  Fire  extinguishers  and  lire 
extinguisher  fluid.  Bank  references.  International  Bank, 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York»  N.  Y. 


ft  00.  Head  office  address,  50  Church  street. 
New  York  City;  branch  ofllce  addresses.  Sale  &  Fraxar, 
Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Yokohama  and  Kobe;  E.  W.  Frasar,  Pe- 
king, Tientsin;  Cornabe,  Eckford  &  Co.,  Dalren.  South 
Manchuria;  Leslie  &  Co.,  Perth,  W.  Australia.  Estab- 
lished 1856.  Telegraphic  address,  F^ydama,  New  York. 
Codes  used,  A.  1,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition.  Lieber's.  West- 
ern Union,  Bentley's.  Whitelaw's,  Private.  Principal 
imports:  Heavy  chemicals,  hides  and  furs,  metais, 
miscellaneous    Japanese    and    Chinese    products. 


B.  B.  rmMMMAM  ft  CO^  90  Wall  street.  New  York  City. 
Established  1914.  Telegraphic  address.  Fremrob,  New 
York.  Codes  used,  standard.  Principal  imports:  Bur- 
lap, Jute,  gunnies,  hides,  skins,  rubber,  tin.  spices, 
kapok,  tapioca,  sago,  vegetable  oils  and  copra.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Chemical  oils,  drugs,  dyes,  saccharine, 
rosin,  asphaltum,  paints,  etc.,  raw  cotton,  twist,  yams 
for  hosiery  and  underwear  manufacturing,  leather 
belting,  fflased  kid  (Chevreau)  patent,  chrome,  buffed 
and  artificial  leather  for  all  purposes;  metals,  elec- 
trical motors,  wire,  supplies  and  machinery,  including 
cinematograph  films  and  apparatus;  general  mer- 
chandise,  etc. 

ra&TON  BXFOBT  OOXPAMT,  26  Beaver  St..  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  244  California  St.. 
Ban  Francisco.  Calif.  Established  5  years.  Telegraphic 
address.  Konigsberg.  Codes  used.  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C. 
5th  edition.  Scott's.  Principal  imports:  Beans,  rice, 
peanuts,  food  products,  chemicals,  silk,  coffee,  starch. 
Principal  exports:  Cotton  machinery,  wool,  steel,  chem- 
icals. Bank  references.  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  N.  T.. 
National  Park  Bank.  N.  Y. 


OOh  80  Maiden  Lane.  New  York. 
N.   Y.     Established   1875.     Telegraphic  address,   Garri- 

Sues.  New  York.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition, 
ranch  offices.  24  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Importers  of  vegetable  oils,  copra,  spices,  drugs,  etc 
Exporters  of:  Chemicals.  Bank  references,  Chatham 
A  Phenlx  National  Bank.  N.  Y.;  National  City  Bank, 
N.  Y.;  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  Natloned  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

QAMTOm,  VnXAlAMM  ft  WZanOBBt  ZBO.  Head  office,  35- 
89  Broadway,  New  York.  Branches  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  International  merchants,  exporters.  Import- 
ers, shippers.  World-wide  distributing  facilities  are 
afforded  American  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Am- 
erican business  houses  provided  by  us  with  excellent 
facilities  for  the  systematic  world-wide  distribution  of 
"Made-in-Am erica'*  products.  Foreign  manufacturers 
and  merchants  can  secure  distribution  of  their  products 
in  the  United  States  through  our  perfected  importing 
facilities  and  efficient  sales  organisation. 
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(HEWITT -LUDLOW) 

1^  to  6  Tons 


Truck  Trailers 

and 

Semi -Trailers 

li  to  7  Tons 

Truck 

Attachments 

To  Convert 

Pleasure  Cars — Any  Type 

into 

Sturdy  1  and  2.Ton  Trucks 

Exclusive    Distributors 

Pratt  &  Williams,  Inc. 

San  Francisco 

CorreBpondenoe  in  AH  Languages 


All  Standard  Cable  Codes 


Cable  Address 
"PmttwiU" 


Rogers  Brown  &Co 


Kobe  New  York 

Los  Angeles  Chicago 

Shanghai 

Owners  and  Operators  East  Watenoay  Dock  4 
Warehouse  Company^  Seattle;  Rogers-Brown 
Transportation  Company. 

Importers  and 
Exporters 

Have  you  Oils  (vegetable  or  an- 
imal), Tallow,  Greases,  Waxes, 
Seeds,  Beans,  Maize  or  other 
products  to  sell  ? 

Consult  our  nearest  office.  They 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  latest 
market  quotations,  and  authentic, 
dependable  market  information. 

Do  you  wish  to  purchase  supplies 
of  any  kind — Machinery,  Steel, 
General  Merchandise,  Hard- 
ware, Tanks  (steel  or  wood), 
Paint,  etc.? 

Our  widespread  buying  organiza- 
tion is  always  in  contact  with  the 
producers  and  will  secure  for  you 
the  lowest  prices  and  best  quality 
goods. 

The  unequaled  facilities  of  this 
organization — offices  in  all  im- 
portant centers,  dock,  storage 
and  transportation  facilities,  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  commer- 
cial standing — place  it  in  a  pre- 
eminent position  to  serve  you. 

We  operate  our  own 
line  of  Tank  Cars, 
Dock  and  Warehouse 
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£•  O.  OZUUMFIS  *  80V8,  6th  &  8th  Fletcher  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  Established  1899.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Lycurgus."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  western  Union. 
Lieber's.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Heavy  chemicals. 

OZ&UNIVXB  BB08.  U  OOMPA3KT,  11  Broadway,  New  York 
City  and  at  London,  England.  Founded  1837.  Export- 
ers of  machinery,  hardware,  tools,  motorcycles,  crock- 
ery, tin  plate,  steel,  chemicals,  dyes,  leather.  Import- 
ers of  copra,  essential  oils,  cocoa,  rubber,  cocoanuts. 
spices.  Correspondence  solicited.  Bankers  National 
City  Bank.  New  York. ^ 

W.  B.  OBAOB  *  OOXPAinr.  Main  office.  Hanover  Square. 
Now  York  City.  Exporters  of  all  American  products. 
Importers  of  all  raw  materials  from  South  and  Central 
America.  Japan  and  the  Far  East,  Including  wool,  cot- 
ton, hides  and  skins.  Large  stocks  of  Oriental  im- 
ports carried  at  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 

BOBBBT  OBAHT,  Woolworth  Building.  New  York  City. 
Cable  address.  Grantrall.  New  York.  Codes  used,  Bent- 
ley's.  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition.  Western  Union.  Sole  sales 
agent  Slatington  Iron  &  Steel  Co..  Slatington,  Pa. 
Principal  exports:  Tin  plate,  sheet  steel,  hoop  and 
band  steel,  structural  shapes,  plates  and  bars,  bolts, 
nuts,  rivets,  pipe  tubing,  alloy  and  tool  steels  and  kin- 
dred steel  products. 

J.  X.  OB088  OOBFOBATZON.  Head  office  address.  140 
Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  Branch  ofllce  ad- 
dresses, Porto  Rico,  Cuba.  Mexico  City,  Guatemala,  Ecu- 
ador. Established  1913.  Telegraphic  address.  Eskimo. 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  improved.  Lleber's. 
Bentley's.  private.  Principal  imports:  Jute  goods, 
fibres,  yarns,  wastes,  textiles,  canned  sea  food,  canned 
meat,  canned  fruits,  farm  products,  chemical  products, 
minerals  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Wastes,  manufactured  goods  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Gilsonite  and  asphaltum,  portable  houses, 
building  materials,  asbestos,  second-hand  railroad 
stock,  hides  and  leather,  leather  goods,  textiles  and 
yams,   automobile   accessories. 

HABPBB,  MIBHWATA  U  TK01CF80N  CO^  2  Rector  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Established  1916.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. 2  Rector.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C  5th  edition. 
Lleber's.  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Raw  silks, 
piece  goods.  Oriental  oils,  camphor,  satins,  insect  flow- 
ers and  powders,  celluloid  products,  surgical  imple- 
ments. Prljicipal  exports:  Iron  and  steel  products, 
chemicals,  glassware,  machinery,  oils,  cotton  and  wool- 
en goods,  textiles,  drugs,  waxes,  electrical  supplies,  au- 
tomobiles, leather.  Branch  office  addresses,  242  Cen- 
tral Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  441  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  15  Pustervikstataji,  Gateborg,  Sweden; 
28  Yamashitacho,  Yokohama,  Japan;  Kobe.  Japan;  22 
Customhouse.  Boston.  Mass. 

£.  8.  KO&TSOO  *  OOXPABT.  56  Broadway.  New  York. 
Established  1915.  Telegraphic  address.  Holtzog.  Codes 
used.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  edition,  Lleber's  and  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  General  merchandise.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  General  merchandise.  Bank  references: 
Battery  Park  National  Bank  of  N.  Y.;  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

XtnaOJB  U  BOBZmON  26  Cortland  St..  New  York.  N. 
Y.  Established  1915.  Telegraphic  address,  Ahmul. 
Codes  used.  A,  B.  C.  5th,  Lleber's,  Western  Union.  Im- 
porters of:  Metals,  minerals,  oils,  hides,  albumen,  by- 
Sroducts.  Exporters  of:  Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  colors. 
i,nning  materials,  grreases.  Bank  references.  American 
Exchange  National  Bank.  New  York. 


BBZOAB  SXFOBT   OC  XBa,    8-10   Bridge   St.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  101  Rue 
Reumur,  Paris;  Bajada  Miguel  1,  Barcelona,  Spain.  Es- 
tablished. 1914.  Telegraphic  address.  Ibero  American. 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Lleber's.  Western 
Union.  Private.  Principal  Imports:  Seeds,  leaves, 
roots,  nuts,  (Spanish  Products).  Principal  exports: 
Drugs,  chemicals,  oils,  grreases,  paints,  machinery  and 
metals,  steel  products.  Bank  references:  Equitable 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Foreign  Dept 


ITATB  FinbF  U  FAFSB  OOn  XBO,  1050  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal,  N.  Y.  Established  1915.  Telegraph  ad- 
dress, Elpaperco.  Codes  used,  any.  Principal  exports: 
Paper  of  all  kinds,  writing,  book,  magazines,  news,  wrap- 
ping paper  and  boards.  Bank  references:  Chatham. 
Phenlx  National  Bank,  New  York;  Metropolitan  Trust 
Co.,  New  York. 


:  ft  BXTKI^OOK  OOXPAVT.  Established  1910. 
Head  ofllce  address,  100  William  St.,  New  York  City. 
Branch  ofllces,  53  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Broad  St. 
Bank  Bldg-.  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago;  2nd  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Akron.  Ohio;  Monad- 
nock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Bank  references.  Broad 
St.  Bank,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Telegraph  address.  "Kabock." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Lleber's  5  letters.  Sim- 
plex, Bentley's.  General  importers.  Exporters  of  chem- 
icals, dyestuffs,  minerals,  etc. 


\,  8F8IDBV  ft   OO^  ZBO.     Established   1816.     Head 

office,  46  Cliff  St,  New  York.  Cable  culdress.  Innis, 
New  York.  Principal  imports:  China  and  Japan — 
Chemicals  in  the  way  of  potaiAi  salts,  also  egg  albu- 
men, soya  bean  oil,  antimony,  as  well  as  menthol  and 
other  essential  oils.  We  manufacture  for  export  vari- 
ous chlorine  products,  bleaching  powder,  caustic  soda, 
a  special  quality  of  decomposed  silica  for  paint  and 
polish  manufacturers,  also  for  color  makers,  and  are 
agents  for  a  number  of  American  producers  of  milk  by- 
products,    including    casein    and    sugar    of    milk.      Our 

?:eneral  line  is  industrial  chemicals  as  distinguished 
rora  medicinal  chemicals,  for  manufacturers  of  paint, 
leather,  soap,  glass,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  metal  goods, 
dyes,  natural  and  artificial. 

ZVT1IBBATZONA&  CXIlCPOfla«XOV8  CO..  18  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  Holxapfels 
Ltd.,  6  Broad  St.  Place,  London,  E.  C.  Established,  1904. 
Telegraphic  address.  International.  Codes  used,  Bent- 
ley's, A.  B.  C,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Principal  exports.  Paints  for  ships  bottoms.  Bank  ref- 
erences:    Guaranty  Trust  Company. 

TBB  BBBVB  COXPAMT.  Established  1893.  Head  office  ad- 
dress 335  Broadway,  New  York;  branch  office  address.  52 
Gray's  In  Road.  London;  Telegraphic  address  '*Razor- 
Ine."  All  codes  used.  Bank  references:  Barclay's  Bank, 
Ltd.  London.  Greenwich  Bank,  260  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Im- 
porters of  Natural  native  botanical,  medicinal  drugs, 
herbs  and  fine  manufactured  rare  drugs.  Exporters  of 
drugs,  pharmaceuticals,  chemicals,  colors  and  dye  stuffs. 

A.  B&ZP8TBXB  ft  OOXPABT,  644-652  Greenwich  St,  New 
York  City.  U.  S.  A.  Importers  and  exporters  of  chem- 
icals, colors,  gums.  oils,  tanning  materials,  waxes,  raw 
materials,  etc.    Cable  address.  New  York. 


a.  J.  Z&mniXBBS,  112  W.  42nd  St..  New  York.  N.  T. 
Established.  1910.  Telegraphic  address.  Kluysken.  New 
York.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Edition,  Western 
Union.  Lleber's.  Bentley's.  Principal  imports,  spices, 
rubber,  tin.  crockery,  glassware.  Principal  exports: 
Iron,  steel,  hardware,  machinery,  chemicals,  automobiles. 
Bank  references.  National  City  Bank.  55. Wall  St..  N.  T. 
Irving  National  Bank.  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Gotham  Na- 
tional Bajik,  1819  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

TaATB&AW  XB&&BT  ft  OOXPAMT,  ZVO.  Head  office  ad- 
dress. 14  Piatt  St..  New  York.  N.  Y.  Established  1917. 
Telegraphic  address,  Kelley  14  Piatt.  Codes  used.  A. 
B.  C.  5th.  Lleber's.  Principal  Imports:  Ores,  minerals, 
raw  products.  Principal  exports:  Pharmaceutical  and 
industrial  chemical,  oils,  metals,  cotton  goods,  paper, 
food  products.  Bank  references:  Equitable  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

r.  £.  BBABMSB  ft  CO.,  10-12  Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Established  1900.  Telegraphic  address.  Fredelkra. 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  Custom  brokers.  Import  and  ex- 
port freight  forwarders.  Branch  office.  907  White  Bldg.. 
Seattle.  Wash.  Bank  references.  Produce  Exchange 
Bank.  New  York;  Metropolitan  Bank.  Seattle,  Wash. 

&ABOA8TBB       KEOKABZCA^       PBODVCT8,      ZBOn       60 

Church  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Established.  1881.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Langalnes.  Codes  used.  Western 
Union,  A.  B.  C.  Exporters,  of  agricultural  implements. 
Bank  references,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


ZiASBBB  ft  BBBBSTBXB,  ZVO,  161  William  St.,  New 
York  City.  Established,  1865.  Cable  address,  "Lasker." 
Codes  used,  all  standard  codes.  Bank  references.  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Hanover 
National  Bank.  Importers  of  beans,  peas,  oils,  seeds, 
fats,  chemicals,  braids,  hats,  cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
hardware,  notions,  novelties,  sponges,  chamois  skins, 
toilet  articles. 


«».  MAWAMws^  ft  CO^  ZV0^114  Beekman  St.  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Established,  1910.  Telegraphic  address.  Siscostal, 
New  York.  Codes  used.  Public  codes  and  private. 
Principal  imports:  Raw  materials,  finished  products, 
crude  drugs,  camphor  menthol,  vegetable  wax,  and  other 
waxes,  animal  hair,  starches,  gums,  matches,  beans, 
spectacles.  Principal  exports:  Dry  goods,  paper,  cocoa, 
factory  supplies,  general  merchandise^  crude  drugs 
specialties.  Bank  references:  National  Bank  of  South 
Africa  Ltd.  of  London  and  New  York;  Coal  A  Iron  Na- 
tional Bank,  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

&UC8T  MAJnrVAOTVBZBO  OOBP^  Woolworth  Bldg., 
New  York  City.  Established,  1907.  Branch  offices. 
1615  E.  Seventh  St,  Los  Angeles;  Kohl  Bldg..  San 
Francisco;  Oliver  Bldg..  Pittsburgh;  Texcui  Company 
Bldg..  Beaumont.  Texas;  Shreveport.  Louisiana;  Tam- 
pico.  Mexico;  1-5  Broad  St.  House,  London,  E.  C.  Eng- 
land. Cables  address,  "Luceoil."  Codes  used.  Western 
Union.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Lleber's,  Bentley's,  Lucey 
Special.  Bankers.  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank.  Los 
Angeles.  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co..  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  of  New  York.  Principal  exports:  Oil  well 
suppliesv  iron  and  steel  products,  general  machinery, 
mechanical  goods,  electrical  goods,  etc. 
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Fred  Walker 

&f^^     MELBOURNE   AND 
V>4tJ#  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


Exports 

Tinned  and 
Fresh  Butter, 
Cheese,  Drip- 
pings, Meats, 
Canned  Fruits 
Fruits,  Soap, 
Skins,  Metals, 


Manufacturers 
Insurance  and 
Indent  Agents 
and  Exporters 

and  Jams,  Dried 
Leather,   Rabbit 
Coal,  etc. 


Imports 

General  Merchandise,  Hardware, 
Canned  Fish,  Hats  and  Hoods, 
Oils,  Textiles,  Dyes,  Chemicals, 
Motor  Accessories,  Electrical  and 
Rubber  Goods,  etc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Butter,  Cheese,  Drippings  and 
Grocers'  Sundries 


Correspondence 
invited 


Head  Office: 

376  FLINDERS  STREET 
MELBOURNE 


Cable  Address  Codes 

•*Perge"  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A-1 


ye^ux/ 


The  Fastest  Selling 
Dress  Fastener 


The  snap  with  a  mechanically  perfect  spring 
that  holds  firmly  and  releases  gently.  Made 
of  brass  with  fast-color  finish  in  both  black 
and  nickel.  Guaranteed  rustproof.  Four 
sizes : 

1  0  00  000 

10/mm    9/mm    8/mm     6/mm 

Packed  especially  for  exporting — three  or 
six  dozen  on  strong,  bond  paper  cards — 1 
great  gross  (12  gross)  to  a  box. 

Samples,  specifications  and  price  list  printed 
in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian  and 
French,  sent  on  request. 

Write  for  agency  proposition. 


Shoe  Lace 


Another  Dependable 
Teneo  Product 

Highly  mercerized  cotton  lace  of  finest 
combed  peeler  with  guaranteed  welded  tip 
that  can  t  come  off. 

In  all  lengths  of  men's,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's hi^h  and  low  shoes.  Colors:  Black, 
White,  Light  Brown  and  Dark  Brown. 

Specially  packed  for  exporting. 

Send  for  specifications,  samples  and  price 
list  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French  and  Italian. 

Write  for  agency  proposition. 


The  Teneo 
Company 


119  West  31st  street 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


Inc. 


Cable  Addre$» : 

'AMFASTNEH' 
New  York 
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XiOBWZTS  l^ATBIOK  ft  OOMFAXT,  150  Nassau  St.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Established,  1911.  Telegrraphlo  address. 
Myosotis.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition.  Principal 
imports:  Seeds  for  plantingr*  seeds,  spices,  herbs,  druss. 
leaves,  oil-bearing:  seeds,  all  asrricultural  products,  food 
products,  beans,  peas,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Same  as 
Imports.  Bank  references:  Irvingr  National  Bank,  New 
York;  Produce  Reporter  Company,  Chicagro,  111. 

KAVKATTAir  TBADZVO  OOBPOBASXOV,  2  Rector  St. 
New  York  City.  Established,  1916.  Telegrraphic  address. 
Manhattan  Trading.  Codes  used.  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C,  4th 
Edition  and  5th  Edition,  Lleber's.  Principal  imports: 
None.  Principal  exports:  Colors,  chemicals  and  inter- 
mediates. Export  agrents:  United  States  Color  and 
Chemical  Co.,  Inc.,  Brlston,  Factory,  Ashland,  Mass. 
Colors  are  packed  in  tins,  kegrs  or  barrels  to  suit  the 
customer's  wishes.  Bank  references:  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

MABDBV,  OBTS  ft  HASTZVGS  OOBP.,  61  Broadway, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Acid  colors,  basic  colors,  chrome  colors,  direct  colors, 
sulphur  colors,  oil  soluble  colors,  coal  tar  intermediates. 
All  chemicals  and  oils  for  the  textile,  soap  and  paper 
industries,  also  barum  nitrate,  barum  carbonate,  barum 
chloride,  muriate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash,  per- 
manganate of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  crude  black 
salts,  yellow  prussiate  of  soda. 

MU^XiBB,  ]CA.O:leah  ft  OOn  XVO.,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
India,  Colombo.  Ceylon,  Rangoon,  B.  B.  Sumatra,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  Straits  Settlements,  Hawaiian  Islands,  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  Borneo,  Egrypt,  South  Africa,  China, 
Japan,  Siberia,  Slam.  Established,  1888.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Wilmico."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Bentley's, 
Western  Union,  etc.  Manufacturers  representatives. 
Bank  references:  Irving  National  Bank,  Chemical  Na- 
tional Bank. 

VATXOVAlb  mPOBTZVO  ft  TBADZHO  OO.  Head  office, 
50  Broad  St.,  New  York  City.  Branch  office  address, 
Chicago,  111..  30  N.  Dearborn  St.  Established,  1914. 
Telegraphic  address,  Nat ini trad.  New  York.  Codes  used, 
all  standard  and  private.  Principal  imports:  Food 
products. 

O&MBBOD  SZFOBT  OOBPOBATZOV.  Established,  1918. 
Address,  60  Church  St.,  New  York  City.  Telegrraphic  ad- 
dress "Ormerod."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition. 
Importers  general  lines.  Exporters  of:  Raw  cotton, 
chemicals,  drugs,  metals,  tobacco,  etc. 

FAGZrZO  OOMKEBOXAA  OOKPAHT,  80  Wall  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses,  1205  Hoge  Bldg., 
Seattle;  310  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Telegraphic 
address,  Pacomeco.  Codes  used,  all  standard  codes. 
Principal  imports:  Oils,  copra,  hemp,  cigars,  spices, 
manufactured  products.  Principal  exports:  Hardware, 
steel,  machinery,  chemicals,  canned  fruits,  fish,  veg- 
etables and  meats,  lumber,  gasoline,  textiles,  beans, 
flour,  fresh  fruits  and  all  manufactured  products.  Bank 
references:  Any  bank  in  New  York,  San  Francisco  or 
Seattle.  , 

FABSOITB  TBABZVO  OOKPABT,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York,  U.  S.  A.  Branch  offices  in  the  Pacific,  249  Hornby 
Road  Bombay,  340  Kent  St.,  Sydney;  Equitable  Bldg. 
Melbourne;  235  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington.  Everything 
for  the  paper  dealer  and  the  printer.  Presses,  folders, 
book-binding  machinery,  lithographing,  photo-engraving, 
electrotyplng  and  stereotyping  machinery,  envelope  and 
box  maJcing  machinery,  paper  testers,  also  writing 
papers,  ledger  papers,  printing  papers,  coated  papers, 
wrapping  papers,  blotting  papers,  tissue  papers,  bristol 
boards,  box  boards,  etc. 

PASS  ft  SBTMOUB,  ZVO.  Established,  1890.  Office  ad- 
dress, 6  Church  St.,  New  York  City.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Passmour."  Cables  used,  Lleber's,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
edition,  Bentley's  and  Western  Union.  Bank  references: 
First  National  Bank,  Syracuse,  National  City  Bank, 
New  York  City.  Exporters  of  electrical  wiring  devices, 
lampholders,  dim  a  lites,  heating  pads,  etc. 


ZVTBBVATXOVAlb  OOBPOBATXOV,  Wool- 
worth  Bldg.,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  Exporters,  importers, 
engineers,  contractors,  manufacturers'  representatives. 
To  the  foreigm  customer:  Your  interests  are  paramount 
and  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration.  Service  Is 
the  essence  of  foreign  trade,  and  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  place  your  order  where  the  service  rendered  is  most 
efficient  Exports:  Steel,  copper,  brass,  aluminum, 
nickel,  lead  and  miscellaneous  metals,  plates,  bars, 
sheets,  tubes,  rails,  wire  hoops,  bands,  bolts,  nuts, 
spikes,  nails,  barbed  wire,  wire,  insulating  tape,  cloth, 
cable,  machinery,  chemicals,  tools,  cotton  goods  Im- 
ports: Wool,  hides,  skins,  beans,  vanilla,  albumin, 
coffee,  tea-  cocoa,  dye  woods,  honey,  beeswax  hemp, 
rubber,  chicle,  seeds,  oil,  mica. 

KBmSB  TMADTXQ  OO.f  32  Broadway.  Established, 
1914.  Principal  exports:  Canned  goods.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Auto  supplies,  machinery,  autos,  iron  and  steel. 


JAMBB  W.  FXTTB  ft  CO.,  128  Front  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Established,  1884.  Telegraphic  address,  Phyfe.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition,  Lleber's,  Bentley's.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Coffees,  spices,  cocoa,  rubber,  copra,  and 
other  East  Indian  products.     Principal  exports:   Cocoa 

Sowder  cocoa  butter,  beans  and  peas.    Bank  references: 
(echanics  &  Metals  National  Bank,  New  York;   Mer- 
chants National  Bank,  New  York. 

W.  K.  BOBnreOV  ft  OOMFABT,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  address,  Robinson  &  Company.  Codes  used.  West- 
ern Union,  A.  B.  C,  8rd  Edition,  Bentley's,  Watkins. 
Exporters  of  steel  rails,  bar  steel,  pig  iron,  etc.;  coal, 
coke,  foodstuffs,  flour,  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  chem- 
icals, dyes,   field  tractors  and  general  hardware. 

BOOBB8,  BBOWV  ft  OO^  80  Church  St,  New  York,  and 
branches.  Exporters,  importers  and  dealers  in  pig  iron, 
coke,  ferro  manganese,  spiegeleisen,  ferro  alloys,  flour, 
spar,  manganese,  chrome  and  iron  ores.  Cable  address, 
Rogerbrown,  New  York.  No  connection  with  Rogers 
Brown  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

B0800  TBABZVa  CO.,  ZVa  66  Leonard  St,  New  York 
City.  Telegraphic  address,  Rostracomp,  New  York, 
New  York.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  4th  and  5tli,  Lleber's. 
Western  Union,  Commercial,  A-1.  Principal  imports: 
Hides,  skins,  cocoa,  ores,  rubber,  wool,  cotton,  beans, 
castor  oil  coffee  and  all  raw  products  in  greneraL  Prin- 
cipal exports:  All  commodities  made  in  or  products  of 
the  United  States. 

BOTBIWBUb  ft  OOKPABT,  ZVO.  Cable  address,  Rothco. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  4th  and  6th  Edition,  BenUey's. 
Western  Union,  J.  K.  Armsby.  Head  office,  97  Warren 
St,  New  York  City.  Branches,  902  Hoge  Bldg.,  Seattle; 
36  Avenue  de  I'Opera,  Paris,  France;  Sussex  St,  Sydney. 
Australia.  Warehouses,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.;  Char- 
lottesville, Va.  Importers  and  exporters,  copra,  oil, 
canned  salmon,  fruits,  tallow,  beans,  milk,  naval  stores, 
heavy  chemicals,  dye  stuffs. 

80KM0U«  rz&8  ft  OOa,  28  Spruce  St,  New  York,  head 
office.  Branch  offices,  Chicagro,  Boston,  Havana,  Cuba; 
Paris,  France;  Basle,  Switzerland.  Established.  1850. 
Telegraphic  address,  Schmollfus.  N.  Y.  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  4th  and  6th  Edition,  Lieber's,  Bentley's.  Prin- 
cipal Imports  and  exports,  untanned  cattle  and  horse 
hides,  calf,  goat,  sheep,  deer,  elk  skins,  tanning  ma- 
terials and  Elastem  produce.  Also  French  agents  for 
Du  Pont  fabrlkold. 


OOn    10    Broadway,   New   York   City; 

New  York,  Hongkong,  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Lon- 
don, etc.     Importers,  exporters,  shipping  and  insurance 

'  agents  and  general  merchants.  Export  specialties  in 
Japanese  matting  cotton,  wool  carpets,  blankets,  tea 
rubber,  hardware,  chemicals,  etc.  Import  specialties 
in  spinning  and  weaving  machinery  and  mill  supplies, 
oil  and  paints,  Manila  rope,  etc.  Agents  for  American 
Asiatic  Steamship  Co.,  Oreen  Island  Cement  Company, 
Ltd.,Hongkong  Rope  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Slam 
Forest  Co.  Ltd.,  New  Zealand  Insurance  Co.  Ltd. 


JOSV  O.  SFAmm,  office  30  Church  St,  New  York  City. 
Established,  19l4.  Telegraphic  address,  '*Sparchem." 
New  York.  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition, 
Western  Union.  Exporters  of  the  famous  Eagle  Brand 
Dyes,  packed  in  bulk  and  also  in  special  tins  for  the 
export  trade,  each  tin  being  covered  with  colored  paper 
representing  the  color  the  dye  will  produce. 

P.  ft  T.  OOBPn  106-108  Fulton  St,  New  York.  Es- 
tablished, 1918.  Cable  address,  "Corpustar."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition,  Lieber's,  Western  Union. 
Bank  references,  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City.  Principal  exports:  Motor  trucks,  automo- 
biles, farm  tractors,  automobile  tires  (both  solid  and 
pneumatic),  motorcycle  and  bicycle  tires,  mechanical 
rubber  goods,  matting  and  shoe  soles  and  heels;  also 
automobile  accessories  and  sundries.  Drugs  and  chem- 
icals, paints  and  varnish. 

J.  r.  BTAMMXT  ft  OOn  XVO^  11  Broadway.  Established. 
1882.  Telegrraphic  address,  Robbie,  New  York.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition,  Lleber's,  private.  Principal 
Imports:  Wool,  oils,  hides,  skins,  peas,  egg  albumin, 
bristles,  jute,  cotton,  manganese  ores.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Iron  and  steel,  agricultural  implements,  cutlery, 
boots  and  shoes,  heavy  chemicals,  cotton  goods,  cement, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  meats,  dried  fruits, 
flour,  cereals,  provisions,  lard  and  food  products  gen- 
erally. 

OKAS.  T.  8TOBZ  ft  CO.,  ZVO.,  Tribune  Bldg.,  164  Nassau 
St,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Kobe,  Japan  and  Puerto  Plata,  Dominican 
Republic.  Represented  In  Hongkong,  China  and  Etaigon 
by  Messrs.  Floquet  &  Knoth,  in  Semarang,  Dutch  Bast 
Indies  by  Messrs,  Jonkhoff,  Stork  &  Co.  All  codes  used. 
Principal  imports:  Oils,  shellac,  kapok,  strawbraids,  etc 
Principal  exports:  All  kinds  of  machinery,  complete  fac- 
tory Installations,  railway  supplies,  chemicals,  drugs, 
soaps,  oils,  automobiles,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandises. 
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Established  1884 


D.  C.  Andrews 


&Co. 


Incorporated 


FOREIGN  FREIGHT 

CONTRACTORS 

Marine  Insurance        Customs  Brokers 
Ocean  Freight  Brokers 

Forwarders  of  Merchandise  of 
every  description  from  all 
Atlantic,  Pacific  &  Gulf  Ports 


Congolidaied  Can  of 
Iron  and  Steel 
Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Machinery  and 
General  Merchandise 

dispatched  regularly  via 
Trans-Paciflc  route  from 
New  York  and  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Tacoraa  and  Vancouver 
for  export  to 

China,  Japan,  Philippines, 
Java,  Strait  Settlements, 
India,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

An  organization,  complete 
in  every  detail,  equipped 
to  handle  export  and  im- 
port shipments  to  and 
from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  maintain  an  efficient 
service  department  under 
management  of  experi* 
enced  railroad  men  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  get  the 
goods  to  the  seaboard 
without  delay. 

This  department  has  re- 
duced tracing  to  a  science. 


Andrews'  offices  at 

New  York 
27-29  Water  St 
Boston 
134  State  St. 
PhUadelphia 
Drexel  Bldg. 
Chicago 

14  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
San  Francisco 
405  American  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg. 
Seattle 

709  Arctic  Bldg. 
Buenos  Aires 
Viamonte  939 


Cable  Address:  Bakerbro,  New  York 
Bentley's  Code  used 

References:  Any  large  bank  in  New  York 
or  its  connections  throughout  the  world 

Established  1850 


H.  J.  Baker 
&  Bro. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York 

Branch  Office :  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


IMPORTERS 


AND 


EXPORTERS 

Chemicals  and 
pharmaceuticals  of  all  kinds 

Fertilizer  materials 

Hides,  Tallows,  Bones 

and  all  Slaughter  House 

products 

Potashes  in  all  forms 

Fish  Oils 
and  other  Oils 


Agency  contracts 

with  responsible  companies 

solicited 
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SO&OMOV  BTEMM  ATD.,  OV  AipmZCUL,  869  Broadway. 
New  York  City.  Established  1917.  Cable  address, 
"Stemadinsr.*  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  6th  Edition,  Bent- 
ley's.  Branch  office,  12-13.  Nlchall  Square,  London,  E.  C. 
Manchester,  Olasgow.  Bank  references,  American  Ex- 
change, National  Citizens,  National  New  York. 

8TBA0XAV,  QBWWU^  ft  JBP80V,  ZVOi  32  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  Parent  House,  Messrs. 
Strachan.  Oswell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  6  Broad  St.  Place,  London. 
E.  C.  Engrland.  Established,  1917.  Telegraphic  address, 
Jepson.  Codes  used,  Broomhall's,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition,  Western  Union.  Principal  Imports:  Wool, 
ores,  boxwood,  hides  and  skins,  waxes,  China  and  South 
African  produce.  Principal  exports:  Paper,  iron  and 
steel,  piece  goods,  dry  goods,  hardware,  electrical  equip- 
ment, boots  and  shoes,  and  general  merchandise.  Bank 
references,  Brown  Brothers  &  Company. 

SmOVO  ft  TmOWBmZDOB  OC  17  Battery  Place.  New 
York  City.  Head  office.  Branch  office.  31  Queen  St, 
Melbourne,  Australia.  Established,  1825.  Telegraphic 
address,  Linshow.  Codes  used,  Bentley's.  Western 
Union.  A.  B.  C,  Lleber's  A-1  code,  also  World's  Uni- 
versal. Principal  imports,  produce  of  all  kinds  from 
China.  Japan,  Philippines,  Java,  Straits  Settlements  and 
South  Sea  Islands,  also  South  America.  Principal  ex- 
ports, practically  everything  exported  from  this  coun- 
try in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  agricultural 
implements,  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  naval  stores, 
lumber,  machinery,  etc. 

SUOBini  BUTBB,  120  Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Estab- 
lished 1914.  Telegraphic  address,  Oenesuter.  Codes 
used,  all  standard,  A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition  and  others. 
Branch  office  address,  Yokohama.  Japan.  Importers  of: 
Chemicals,  oils,  colors,  general  merchandise.  Exporters 
of:  Chemicals,  oils,  colors,  general  merchandise.  Bank 
references.  Irving  National  Bank.  New  York;  Liberty 
National  Bank,  New  York;  Guaranty  Trust  Company. 
New  York  and  Paris;  Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  Basle 
and  London;  International  Banking  Corporation,  Yoko- 
hama. 

TOmWABBXiIi  ft  CO.,  90  Wall  St.  Telegraphic  address. 
Nabelco.  Codes  used,  Western  Union.  A.  B.  C,  5th 
Ekiition  improved.    Principal  exports:  Drugs. 

TBOT  IiAUBDBT  MAOXZVBBT  OO.  &TB.,  138  Carter  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Branch  office  addresses.  London, 
Parts.  Melbourne,  Havana,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Established, 
1881.  Telegraphic  address.  "Tolamaco."  Codes  used  A. 
B.  C.  Bentley's  Western  Union,  Lleber's.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Laundry  machinery.     Principal  imports:  None. 

U.  B.  OXBKZOAA  BZCKAVOB,  59  Pearl  St..  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Established,  1915.  Codes  used,  all.  Principal 
imports:  Pharmaceuticals.  Principal  exports:  All 
heavy  chemicals,  oils  and  pharmaceuticals.  Bank  ref- 
erences. Irving  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

U.  8.  BJCPAnZOV  BOAT  CO.,  250  Elm  St..  New  York. 
N.  Y.  Established  1912.  Branches  111  New  Montgomery 
St,  San  Francisco;  422  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
111.;  Bank  of  Hamilton  Bldg..  Toronto,  Ontario.  Ex- 
ports: Expansion  bolts,  lead  screw  anchors,  togrgle 
bolts,  star  drills. 

U.  8.  8TBB&  FmODUOTB  OOKPABT,  30  Church  St.  New 
York  City,  U.  S.  A.;  London,  Egypt  House,  36  New 
Broad  St.,  E.  C.  Cable  address,  "Steelmaker,  New  York 
and  London."  Branch  offices  all  over  the  world.  Ex- 
porters of  the  products  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Illinois 
Steel  Co.,  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  American  Sheet 
&  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Co.,  American 
Bridge  Co.,  The  Lorain  Steel  Co.,  National  Tube  Co., 
Tennessee  Iron  &  Railroad  Co.,  Minnesota  Steel  Co. 
Solicit  inquiries  on  all  steel  products. 

▼IBXiB,  B£AOKWBXiXi  ft  MUCK,  Head  office  address,  49 
Wall  St.  Branch  office  addresses.  I^ndon,  Paris,  Shang- 
hai, Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires.  Established,  1906. 
Telegraphic  address,  Hydroelec.  Codes  used,  all  auth- 
orized codes.  Principal  imports:  Wool,  hides,  skins, 
beans,  peas,  chemicals,  mica,  etc.  Principal  exports: 
Iron  steel  and  metal  products  of  all  kinds,  machinery, 
electrical  goods,  chemicals,  hardware  and  general  mer- 
chandise. 

TV^OAM  TBABZVO  OOBPOBATXOV,  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  U.  S.  A.  General  merchants,  Importers,  exporters, 
manufacturers'  agents.  The  entire  facilities  of  this 
great  organization  are  at  your  disposal  for  the  conduct 
of  your  export  and  Import  business.  Inquiries  for  raw 
and  manufactured  products  of  any  country  are  solicited. 
Liberal  advances  will  be  made  on  consignments.  Cable 
Inquiries  and  offers  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Complete  replies  by  cable  will  be  made. 

AlbTXOBBB  WBX&  ft  BB08.,  81  Fulton  St  EsUblished, 
1874.  Telegraphic  address,  Alphonse,  New  York.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Hides,  skins,  general  merchandise. 
Principal  export:    Leather. 


TAm  WBHOmi  OO^  56-68  Liberty  St.  New  York  City. 
Principal  imports  Tin.  antimony,  various  ores,  and 
chemicals.  Principal  exports:  All  metals,  brass,  sheeta, 
tin  plates,  copper  sheets,  greases  and  chemicals.  De- 
sire to  assume  agency  for  above  imports  and  exports. 


J.  WXTKOW8XZ  ft  OO.  XiTB.,  45  E.  17th  8t. 
New  York  City.  Established,  1859.  Cable  address 
"Jaywico."  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C,  4th  E^dition,  A-1. 
Lleber's  Simplex  Standard,  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
EMition  improved,  Bentley's.  Branch  offices.  Yokohama. 
Kobe,  Nagoya.  Bank  references.  The  Hongkong  A 
Shanghai  Banking  Corp..  International  Bank,  The  Char- 
tered Bank  of  India,  Australia  &  China.  General  im- 
porters and  exporters. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER,  B.  C,  CANADA 


'.  S.  8MXTK  OO.  ATBn  623-627  Columbia  St  Estab- 
lished. 1901.  Principal  Imports:  Dry  goods  and  ladies 
and  children's  ready  to  wear. 

NORTH  BEND.  OREGON,  U.  S.  A 

BmSKXBB  XiUMBBB  OO.    Established  1916.     Principal  ex- 
ports'     Lumber,  Douglas  fir  and  spruce. 


VOBTX  BBHB  lODU  ft  &VKBBB  OO.  Head  office.  North 
Bend.  Branch  office.  430  Sansome  street,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1913.  Telegraphic  address:  San  Francisco 
office,  "Finance."  Principal  exports:  Douglas  fir  and 
Sitka  spruce  lumber. 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A 


OAXJPOBMXA  PAZMT  OO.  Head  office  address.  1797 
Twelfth  St.  Branch  office  addresses,  402  Monadnock 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  Established,  1865.  Telegraphic 
address,  Cal-Pa-Co.  Codes  used,  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  5th 
EMltion,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Oils,  copra 
and  casein.  Principal  exports:  Mixed  paints,  varnishes, 
oils,  pastes,  dry  colors,  dyes,  leads,  zincs. 

0008  BAT  &VKBBB  OO.*  711  Syndicate  Bldg.,  Oakland. 
Cal.  Branch  office  address.  Marshfleld.  Oregon.  Estab- 
lished 1914.  Telegraphic  address,  "Oakland,"  CaL  PHn- 
cipal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports,  none.  Bank 
references,  Central-Oakland,  Bank  of  California,  Ban 
Francisco,  Continental  and  Commerce. 

rA€K>B&  MOTOB8  OOn  107th  Ave.  and  Hollywood  Blvd.. 
Oakland,  Cal.  Establisbed,  1916.  Principal  exports:  2, 
3^  and  5-ton  motor  trucks  and  Fagoel  farm  tractors. 
Bank  references:  Anglo  London  and  Paris  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  and  Commercial  National 
Bank.  Oakland.  Cal.  Seeking  trade  in  all  Pacific  Coast 
countries  as  far  as  India. 


[B8TBV  ft  OOKPAXT.  Head  office,  postoffice  "E"  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Branch  office,  California  Fisheries  Co.. 
Monterey,  Cal.  Established,  1904.  Telegraphic  address. 
Kirstenco.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th  editions. 
Western  Union,  Lleber's,  Bentley's,  Armsby's.  Principal 
imports:  Oriental  products  like  peanuts,  beans,  cam- 
phor, vegetable  oils,  chillies,  oils,  etc  Principal  exports: 
Canned  sardines,  herring,  salmon,  salt  herring,  salt 
salmon,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruits, 
raisins,  beans. 


BBOXAVT      OA&OU&ATZVO       II 

Head  office  address.  Fourth  and  Powell  Sta.  Oakland. 
Cal.  Branch  offices,  all  over  the  world.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Marcalco.  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal 
exports:  Calculating  machines.  Bank  references.  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  of  Oakland. 


OSAKA,  JAPAN 


[  OO.  &TD.  Established,  1915.  Head  office. 
Hirano-machi,  2-chome,  Osaka,  Japan.  Branch  office. 
96  Sannomlya-cho,  3-chome,  Kobe,  Japan.  Telegraphic 
address.  "Amasaki."  Osaka.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th, 
Bentley's.  Importers  of:  Raw  cotton.  Iron  and  steel 
products,  chemicals,  indigos,  ivory  tusks,  paraffin,  etc. 
Exporters  of:  Cotton  and  silk  piece  goods,  yam, 
matches,  chemicals  and  drugs,  glass,  cement,  etc  Bank 
references.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  The  Mitsui 
Bank. 


ft  OO.  Head  office,  Nishlnoda,  Kltaku,  Osaka. 
Branch  offices,  Soerabaia  and  Batavia.  Elstablished. 
1904.  Telegraphic  address,  Fukushima.  Codes  used.  A. 
B.  C.  5th  EMition  and  private.  Principal  imports:  Java 
products.  Principal  exports:  Cotton  and  silk  piece 
goods,  hosiery,  metal,  tools,  chemical  products,  oos- 
mestibles,  toys,  and  sundry  goods,  etc. 
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Balfour,  Guthrie 
&Co. 


San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Portland,  Oregon 
Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
British  Columbia 


Merchants 

Shipowners  and  Agents 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 


Agents  for 

Harrison  Direct  Line.  Regular  Freight  Serv- 
ice between  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  London 
and  North  Pacific  Ports. 

Commonwealth  Government  Line  of  Steamers 
between  Australia  and  North  Pacific  Ports. 

Fife  Shipping  Company,  operating  fleet  of 
lumber  carriers. 


Export  Agents  for 
Alaska  Packers'  Association. 
California  Packing  Corporation. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents  for 
Weirton  Steel  Co.,  Weirton,  West  Virginia. 

Managers  of 
The  United  States  Whaling  Co. 
Crown  Flour  Mills,  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  Olympic  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Ltd. 

Exporters  of 

Grain,  Flour,  Lumber,  Coffee,  Canned  Sal- 
mon, Canned  and  Dried  Fruits,  etc 

Importers  of 

Simar,  Copra.  Steel,  Coal,  Coke,  Fertilizer, 
Oriental  Oils^  Jute  and  Jute  Goods,  Kapok, 
Chemicals,  Pig  and  Bar  Iron,  Beans,  Nitrate 
of  Soda,  etc 

Represented  by 

Balfour,  Williamson  &  Co^  London,  Liverpool, 
New  York 
Balfour  Agencies,  Chicago 
Williamson  Balfour  &  Co.,  Valparaiso 


Shewan  Tomes 
&Co. 

Head  Office:  St.  George's  Building 
HONGKONG 

Branches  al  Canton,  Shanghai,  Tientsin 

Kobe  and  Yunnanfu 

London  Office:  32  Lime  Street,  E.G. 

New  York  Office:  10  and  12  Broadway 


Importers,  Exporters 

Steamship  and 

Insurance  Agents 

Exporters  of 

Rice,  Tea,  Cassia,  Preserved 
Ginger,  Matting,  Fire  Crackers, 
Palm  Leaf  Fans,  Silk  Piece 
Goods  and  Embroideries,  Rat- 
tan and  Sea  Grass  Furnitm-e, 
and  all  China  Products 

Importers  of 

All  kinds  of  Soft  Goods,  Sun- 
dries, etc. 

Special  Department  for  importing 
Machinery,  Metals  and  all 
classes  of  Hardware 
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XATA8KZ  OTOXZGKZ  8SOTBV,  16  Hamadori  2  chome, 
Dojlma,  Osaka,  Japan.  Established,  1882.  Cable  ad- 
dress, '*Hayashl  Osaka."  Code  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edi- 
tion, Al,  Bentley's  phrase  code.  Western  Union,  etc. 
Branches,  14,  Kodemmauwacho^  Nlhombashiku,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Bank  references:  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
Ltd.,  Osaka,  The  Sumitomo  Bank,  Ltd.,  of  Osaka.  Im- 
ports: Tools  and  hardware.  Exports:  Hardware  and 
general  merchandise. 

XWAZ  9s  OO.  XiTD.  Head  office,  4  Chome  Kitshama  Hlgra- 
shiku,  Osaka,  Japan.  Branch  offices,  Kobe,  Tokyo, 
Yokohama,  New  York  City,  Hankow.  Shangrhai,  Oturo. 
Established,  1879.  Telegrraphlc  address,  Iwal.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A-1,  Western  Union,  Lieber's, 
Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  Improved,  Scott's  10  Ed.,  Sohofield's, 
Iwal's  private  codes.  Principal  Imports:  Chemicals,  drugs, 
papers,  pulp,  metals,  glasses,  textiles,  wools,  match 
materials,  hemp,  gunny  bags,  rape  cake,  bean  cake,  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Produce,  metals,  matches,  chests, 
planks,  chemicals,  drugs,  braids,  hats,  habutae,  silk 
goods,  cotton  goods,  celluloid  and  celluloid  goods. 

KA8XA.  ft  €M>.  Head  office  address  112  Nakanoshlma  Ni- 
chome,  Kltaku,  Osaka,  Japan.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Kobe,  Tokyo,  Yokohama.  Established,  1907.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Kasal,  Osaka.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition,  Western  Union,  Lieber's.  Standard,  Parker's 
Safeguard,  A-1,  Bentley's  complete  phrase  code,  private. 
Principal  imports:  Leather,  hides,  chemicals,  beans, 
seeds,  fertilizer,  animal  bones,  pig  bristles,  steel  pro- 
ducts, etc.  Principal  exports:  Beans,  seeds,  ginger, 
chillies,  peanuts,  potato  starch,  fish  and  whale  oil, 
bean  and  other  vegetable  oils,  matches,  Portland  ce- 
ment, brushes,  cotton  and  mercerised  yarns,  paper,  hemp, 
straw  and  chip  braids,  etc. 

O.  SAW  ABABA  OOf  3  Chome  Nakanoshlma,  Osaka,  Japan. 
Branch  offices:  1905  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg..  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Vladivostok,  Siberia;  Harbin,  Manchuria;  Macassar,  Ce- 
lebes. D.  E.  L;  1  D' Almeida  St.,  Singapore,  S.  S.;  Cocoa- 
nut  Plantation,  Dobo,  Aroe  Islands,  D.  E.  I.  Principal 
exports:  Cocoanut  oil,  copra,  gum,  copal,  gum  damar, 
pepper,  mace,  nutmegs,  cutch.  gambler,  rubber,  tin.  but- 
tons, shells,  beans,  peas,  sandal  wood,  ebony  wood-rat- 
tan, dextrine,  rice  flour,  menthol,  gunny  bags,  burlap  and 
all  other  tropical  products.  Principal  exports:  Iron 
ajid  steel  articles,  paraffin  wax,  chemicals.  Bank  refer- 
ences: Bank  of  Taiwan,  New  York,  Bank  of  California, 
Seattle,  Sumitomo  Bank,  Seattle. 

MVTVAlb  PBODUOT8  TBABZBO  OOKPABT,  Minami- 
horle,  Osaka,  Japan.  Branch  office  addresses,  head  of- 
fice, Osaka,  Japan;  952  Empire  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Klkuicho,  Nagoya,  Japan.  Established.  1918.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Sogo."  Codes  used.  Western  Union, 
Bentley's  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  Excelsior  and  Western 
Union  5th  E3dltlon.  Principal  Imports:  Oil,  cotton  goods, 
orajiges,  grains,  nuts,  dried  fish  and  all  kinds  of  Oriental 
products.  Principal  exports:  All  kinds  of  iron  and 
steel  products,  machinery,  automobiles,  chemicals. 
Bank  references  for  Seattle  office:  Dexter  Horton  Na- 
tional Bank,  Seattle. 

TBB  BABZWA  BOTSBZ  8BOBAZ.  Head  office,  136  Sat- 
sumabarl,  Kltano  cho.  Osaka.  Branch  offices,  Kabura, 
Klushlu  and  Tokyo.  Established,  1910.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Nanlwa.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Lieber's,  West- 
ern Union,  Simplex  Standard  code,  and  private  codes. 
Principal  imports,  machinery  and  materials  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Principal  exports:  Electrical  supplies  and 
fittings,  copper  and  brass  tubes,  rods,  sheets,  wires  and 
cables,  hardware,  copper  and  brass  boat  nails,  rivets, 
washers,  screws  and  nuts,  tacks,  iron  bolts  and  nuts; 
files,  vises,  etc.,  Japanese  wood,  tea,  rubber  and  candle 
chests,  soft  goods  and  general  merchandise. 

BBZOBZ  TOBZB,  2  Tsurlgranecho  Itchome,  Osaka,  Japan. 
Established  1918.  Telegraphic  address,  Stroie.  Codes 
used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  private  codes.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Hardware,  dyes,  raw  products,  semi-manufac- 
tured goods.  Principal  exports:  All  Japanese  goods. 
Bank  references.  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  Ltd., 
Osaka,  Japan. 


PADANG,  SUMATRA 


U.  TOBBZBABA  ft  OO^  Okawacho  Higashlku.  Telegraphic 
address,  Yoshlhara,  Osaka.  Codes  used,  Bentley's  com- 
plete phrase  and  A.  B.  C.  5  th  Edition  Improved.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Vegetable  oils  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
sesame  oil,  perlUa  oil,  peanut  oil,  wood  oil.  Unseed  oil, 
castor  oil,  cocoanut  oil,  etc. 


PAITA,  PERU 


ABTADZ  9k  OO.  Head  office  address.  Paltl,  Peru. 
Branch  office  address,  Callao  Arsenal  17-Sullana,  Plura. 
Telegraphic  address,  Artadl.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition,  Lieber's.  Principal  Imports:  General  merchan- 
dise of  all  kinds  and  descriptions.  Principal  exports: 
Hides,  skins,  cotton,  sugar,  and  all  Peruvian  products. 


B.  &BV180B,  Padang.  Established,  1909.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Levlson.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Copra,  hides,  rattans,  coffee,  arachldes,  mace, 
nutmegrs. 

PENANG,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

BA8TBBB  TBA9ZBO  OO.,  35  Pitt  St.,  Penang,  S.  S.  Es- 
tablished, 1913.  Cable  address,  "Plnchong."  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A-T,  Bentley's  complete  phrase, 
special  private  cypher  codes.  Branch  office,  24  High  St.. 
Ipoh,  F.  M.  S.  Bank  references.  Hongkong  &  Shanghai 
Banking  Corp.,  Penang.  Importers  of:  Cement,  beer, 
wine,  spirits,  carbide,  acids,  porcelain  and  glassware, 
rickshaws,  rubber  tires,  wheat  flour,  mining  requisites, 
building  materials,  milk.  soap,  etc  Exporters  of  rattan, 
copra,  cocoanut  oil,  pepper,  rubber,  coprsu  gum,  hides, 
sago  flour,  tapioca,  mangrove  bark,  cutch,  patchouli 
leaves,  etc 


ft  OO.,  Penang.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, London  House  Crutched  Friars.  London.  Branch 
office  address,  Sandilands  Buttery  &  Co.,  Singapore.  Es- 
tablished about  1865.  Telegraphic  address,  Sandilands 
Penang.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union. 
Broomhall's  Rubber  &  Ordinary,  Bentley's  Principal 
Imports:  General.  Principal  exports:  Rubber,  tin, 
tapioca,  spices,  etc. 

PERTH,  AUSTRALIA 

ftOWB  9i  DUBBAU,  &TD.  Head  office  address,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia.  Head  office  address  for  W.  A.,  Bris- 
tol House,  Murray  St,  Perth.  Branch  office  address, 
Phillimore  St.,  Fremantle,  W.  A.  Established,  1884. 
Telegraphic  address.  Agent.  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B. 
C.  5th,  Western  Union,  Riverside.  Principal  Imports: 
Metal  goods,  canned  fish,  canned  and  dried  fruits, 
dried  fish,  textiles,  chemicals,  paper.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Canned  and  fozen  meats,  mother  of  pearl  shell, 
minerals,  flour,  wheat,  fruits,  hardwoods  (Jarrah  Karri). 


BVOO  nsOBZB,  &T]>»  Wellington  St.,  Perth,  Australia. 
Established,  1904.  Telegraphic  address,  Hugo  Fischer. 
Perth.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  imports^ 
Saddlers  harnessmakers'  hardware,  collar  checks,  sad- 
dlers' serges,  felts,  hemps,  machine  threads,  brushware. 
lamps,  lanterns,  trace  chains,  bootmakers'  grindery, 
canvas,  sail  cloth. 

€K>DDABD  ft  FBBBOOBB,  18  Howard  St.  Established. 
1915.  Telegraphic  address,  "Shipmate."  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union.  Principal  Imports:  Jute 
goods  and  hesslan's,  confectioners',  brewers,  pastry 
cooks,  and  tanners'  raw  materials;  confectionery,  coffee, 
kapok,  buck  chemicals,  wholesale  groceries,  edible 
meats,  three-ply  veneer,  dyes  and  colors,  dried  fruits, 
glue,  eastern  produce,  gum  arable,  shellac,  iron  and 
steel,  castor  oil,  essential  oils,  sulphur,  twines.  Prin- 
cipal exports:     Wheat  flour,  mallet,  bark. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA,  U.  S.  A 


PBBB8T&TABZA  8TBB&  BXPOBT  OOKPABT,  Philadel- 
phia, U.  S.  A.  Cable  address.  Steelex-Phlladelphia. 
Branch  offices,  47  Victoria  St,  London,  and  Kobe,  Japan. 
Structural  shapes,  plates,  bars,  hoops,  strip  steel,  tin 
plate,  wire  products,  forglngs,  steel  sheet  Inter-lock  pil- 
ing, pipe,  industrial  equipment  sheets,  pig  iron,  billets, 
blooms,  slabs,  sheet,  bars,  skelp  bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
spikes,  tool  steel,  shafting,  steel  castings,  drying  ap- 
paratus, agricultural  machinery,  hydraulic  tools  and 
equipment,  wood  working  machinery  of  all  kinds,  sugrar 
apparatus,  industrial,  contractors  and  narrow  gaugre 
railroad  equipment,  power  plants,  gas  producers,  gras 
plants,  electric  machinery,  centrifugal  apparatus  and 
furnaces. 


QUABBB  0XT7  VUPP&T  OO.  Manufacturers,  exporters, 
importers,  Philadelphia,  U.  8.  A.  Cable  address,  "Mon- 
sem."  Codes,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union  and 
Watklns  Overseas  merchants.  As  exporters  we  have  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  universal  distribution  of  Ameri- 
can made  goods.  Agencies  in  all  the  principal  commer- 
cial centers.  As  Importers  we  have  a  thorough  kno'wl- 
edge  of  trade  conditions,  combined  with  extensive  busi- 
ness connections,  enables  us  to  efficiently  distribute 
foreign   products.     We   solicit   correspondence   and   In- 

gulrles  In  any  commercial  language.     Owners:    Quaker 
Ity  Steamship  Co.,  Inc. 
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Barneson  Hibberd  Co. 

324  Sanscone  Street  San  Francisco 

California 


Ship  Agents 
^^  Brokers 


ESTABLISHED    185  2  CABLE    ADDRESS    BRAUNDRUG 

Jjraun  -  Jvnecht  -  Heimann  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

IMPORTERS  -  EXPORTERS  —  MERCHANTS    OF 

CHEMICALS  S«;Lr-^ 

Laboratory  Apparatus  for  Mines,  Universities, 
Schools.  Sugar,  Soap,  Wine,  Breweries,  Tanners, 
Oil  Refiners,  Iron  and  Steel. 

Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Soda,  Rosin,  Borax,  Acids, 
Bicarbonate  Soda,  Phenol,  Dyes 


Braun  -  Knecht  -  Heimann  Co. 

San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
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W.  K.  BOBZnOV  ft  OO^  1520  Real  Estate  Bldg.  Estab- 
lished, 1917.  Telegraphic  address,  Robinson  Company. 
Codes  used,  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  Bent- 
ley's.  Watklns'.  Principal  imports:  Shell  buttons, 
matches,  brushes,  toys,  china  wood  oil,  mattingr.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Steel,  tin  plate,  chemicals,  dye  stuffs, 
belting,  machinery,  nails,  leather  and  imitation  leathers. 


RANGOON,  BURMA 


TmABSSMSVm  VATXOVAlb  BANK,  431  Chestnut  St.  Es- 
tablished 1846.  Telegrraphic  address,  Trabank.  Codes 
used,  Lleber's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  improved,  Peterson's 
International,  Bentley's,  Hartfleld's,  Banks  and  Brokers. 
Principal  Imports:  Wool,  hides,  sheep  and  goat  skins, 
coffee,  tea,  copra,  tapioca,  flour,  ore,  sugar.  Principal 
exports:  Cotton,  leather,  clothing,  grain,  agricultural 
machinery,  oil,  syrup,  etc. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  U.  S.  A 


▲.  O.  AVDESBEV  ft  CO.,  808  Wilcox  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon. Branch  office  address,  605  Leary  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Established,  1916.  Telegraphic  address,  "Pacao." 
Principal  imports:  Oriental  and  Australian  products. 
Principal  exports:  Lumber,  steel  products  and  canned 
goods.  Bank  references:  Northwestern  National  Bank, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

ABZ8B,  OAIIFBSXA  ft  OAUXiT,  Portland.  Oregon.  Estab- 
lished, 1904.  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Telegraphic 
address,  Arcamault.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th 
Edition,  Western  Union.  Principal  Imports:  Peanuts, 
beans,  spices,  tapiocas,  oils,  etc.  Bank  references,  any 
bank   Portland,   Seattle,   or   Tacoma. 


8.  BAV  OOKPAaT.  Head  office,  34  N.  Third  St.,  Portland. 
Branch  office,  8  Snachome  Sanjukenbori,  Tokyo,  Japaji; 
2009  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo.;  516  W.  17th  St.,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  Ill  N.  Second  Ave.,  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho;  530  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Established, 
1885.  Telegraphic  address.  Ban.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition.  Principal  Imports:  General  merchandise, 
canned  and  dried  food  stuffs,  silk  goods,  lacquerwares, 
chlnawares,  teas.  Exports:  Machinery,  raw  nxaterials, 
automobiles  and  accessories. 

XAOXhAb  COMPAHT.  Portland,  Oregon.  Branch  office  ad- 
dress. New  York,  Chicago.  Established,  1910.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Kaola."  All  codes  used.  Principal 
Imports:  Copra.  Principal  exports:  None.  Bank  ref- 
erences, Ladd  &  Tllton  Bank,  Portland,  Oregon. 


[BVTOV  ft  CO.,  231  Pine  St.  Established,  1905. 
Telegraphic  address,  Langport.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition,  Armsby's,  etc.  Principal  imports:  Ceylon 
tea,  desiccated  cocoanut,  Greek  cocoanut,  Sicily  filberts, 
Holland  herring,  Norway  mackerel,  herring,  sardines, 
etc.,   French  mushrooms,   peas,   sardines,   etc. 

THB  VOBWBOZAV  HCPOBTZHO  CO^  415  Worcester 
Bldg.  Established,  1907.  Telegraphic  address.  Paper. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  Imports: 
Paper,  granite,  machinery,  tools,  flsh  products  and  gen- 
eral merchandise. 


FACZFXO  SXPOBT  &VKBBB  OOKPAHT,  1004  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Bldg..  Portland,  Oregon.  Branch  office 
address,  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Wheelright."  Principal  imports:  Rice,  pea- 
nuts, beans,  peas.  Principal  exports:  Lumber.  Bank 
references.  Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco;  Wells 
Fargo  National,  San  Francisco;  First  National  Bank. 
Portland. 

FOBTIkOm    OBZSMTAlb    IMPOBT   ft    SXPOBT    CO.,    617 

Dekum  Bldg.  Established.  1915.  Telegraphic  address. 
Portal.  Code  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  Imports: 
Silks,  Panama  hats,  baskets,  cotton  crepe  and  Japanese 
lunch  cloths. 

FOBTKAIfD  BUBBSB  WOLJM,  368  E.  Ninth  St.,  Portland. 
Oregon.  Established.  1912.  Bank  references.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Portland.  Exports:  Rubber  heels  and 
fibre  soles. 


ft  WAT80V  ZBOV  WOBKS.  Founded  1885.  Manu- 
facturers, founders,  engineers.  Logging  and  hoisting 
machinery  to  suit  any  requirements.  Sawmill  and  trans- 
mission machinery.     We  solicit  your  correspondence. 

BTBTBV8  ft  OO.  T.  M^  ZVO.  Head  office,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Branch  office,  London,  Eng.;  Vancouver,  B.  C;  West- 
minster Bldg.,  Chicago.  111.  Established.  1889.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Stevens.  Codes  used,  A-1.  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition,  Lleber's,  Watkln's  and  private  codes.  Principal 
imports:    Tapioca,  spices,  rice,  nuts,  etc.    Principal  ex- 

Jiorts:     Evaporated  milk,  salmon,  canned  rice  and  other 
ood  products. 


BAILTHASAB  ft  BOV.  Established,  1857.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Balmarl  No.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
Bentley's,  Lleber's  and  private.  Principal  Imports: 
Piece  goods,  hardware,  wines,  beer  and  spirits,  paints, 
varnishes    and     oils,     cement,     paper,    matches,     glass 

ganes.  enamelled  iron  ware,  roofing  tiles,  steel,  iron, 
rass,  tin  plate,  C.  I.  sheets,  wire,  nails,  canned  provi- 
sions, etc.  Principal  exports:  Hides,  beans,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  timber,  skins,  cotton,  etc. 

BAVOOOV  ZMDirSTBZAZi  CO.,  No.  6  Judha  Ezekiel  St. 
Rangoon.  Burma.  Branch  office.  Mandalay.  Bank  refer- 
ences, Messrs.  Balthazar  &  Son;  The  Netherlands  Trad- 
ing Society.  Established,  1913.  Cable  address,  "Rangoon 
Industrial  Co."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Bent- 
ley's, Lleber's,  private.  Principal  Imports:  Steel,  hard- 
ware, beer,  old  newspaper,  olive  oil,  currants.  Principal 
exports:  Hides,  tobacco^  leaf,  shellac,  gunny  bags,  cutch, 
cocoanut  oil.  groundnut  cake,  beans,  rice. 

WAT80V  ft  SOW.  Head  office  address,  59  Phayre  St 
Branch  office  address,  Tavoy,  Burma.  Established,  1888. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Watsonlan."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
Principal  imports:  Motor  cars  and  accessories,  motor- 
cycles and  accessories,  pedal  cycles  and  accessories, 
hardware  in  all  Its  branches,  men's  wear,  women's 
dress  fabrics,  etc. 

T.  BOL^ZKOFBB  ft  OO.  Head  office  address.  73  V&  Merchant 
St.,  Rangoon.  Branch  offfice  address.  Y.  Zollikofer. 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  Established,  1892,  under  name  of 
Y.  L.  Backofen  &  Co.  Telegraphic  address,  "Ofen- 
backco."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Lleber's,  Bentley's. 
Principal  imports:  Cotton  goods,  hardware,  earthen- 
ware, hosiery,  yarns,  enamelled  wai-e,  glassware,  bis- 
cuits, confectionery,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Rice,  beans, 
tobacco. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 

TATZiOB  mrnVKSMT  OOKPAVZBB.  Established,  1861. 
Telegraphic  address,  Tycos  Rochester.  Codes  used.  A. 
B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union.  Universal  edition. 
Lleber's,  Bentley',  phrase  code.  Principal  exports: 
Thermometers,  barometers.  automatic  regulators, 
gauges,  hydrometers,  meterologlcal,  aeronautical,  sur- 
gical and  scientific  instruments. 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

ZVTBBVATXOVAIbS  OBBDZBT  BV  HABDBUITBBBBMXO- 

XVG  "BOTTBrn-Dilff".  Head  office,  Wljnhaven  169.  Rot- 
terdam, Holland.  Branch  offices.  Batavia,  Cherlbon. 
Semarang,  Soerabaifi^  Telok  Betong,  Singapore.  Estab- 
lished, 1863.  Telegraphic  address.  Internatio.  Codes 
used,  A-1,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  Imports:  All 
articles  of  interest  for  Java,  such  as  cotton  goods,  iron 
and  steel,  fertilizers,  sulphur,  Portland  cement,  chem- 
icals, manures,  etc.  Principal  exports:  CofTee.  tea,  to- 
bacco, spices,  cocoa,  hides  and  skins,  fibre,  kapok,  spirits, 
indigo,  copra,  cocoa. 


SAIGON,  COCHIN  CHINA 


'  ft  80B8,  Qual  Francis  Qarnler.  Saigon.  Branch 
office  address.  En  France  a  Roanne  (Loire)  rue  Beaulieu 
No.  13  au  Cambodge  a  Pnom-Penh.  Established.  1890. 
Telegraphic  address.  Dumarest  Saigon.  Codes  used, 
A-1.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  Calico 
ecrue,  white  calicos^  printed  calicos,  black  mercerized 
cotton  satins,  dress  goods,  white  goods  for  clothing,  all 
kinds  of  metals,  iron  bars,  iron  plates,  steel,  zinc. 


lOMT  ft  OOZ.  Head  office  address,  6  Rue  d'Adran, 
Saigon,  Cochin  China.  Branch  office  addresses.  Comp- 
tolrs  Dufay  &  Oigandet.  Marseille;  E.  Raoul-Duval  & 
Co..  Havre;  Messrs.  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha  Ltd..  China 
and  Japan.  Telegraphic  address.  Qrammoco.  Codes  used. 
A.  B.  C.  5th,  Scott's,  Bentley's,  Lleber's,  A-1,  Insur- 
ance &  Maritime,  private.  Principal  imports:  Coal, 
all  kinds  of  hardware,  machinery,  spirits,  acids, 
leather,  opium,  automobiles,  oils  (lubricating  and  table), 
beers,  chemical  products.  Principal  exports:  Rice, 
pepper,  rubber,  copra,  fish  grease,  malie,-  cotton,  all 
other  colonial  products. 


BUA  VSAB  EABOSVB  UCOBO,  93-94  Qual  de  Mytho. 
Chonlon.  Cochin  China.  Principal  Imports:  Cotton 
goods,  sundries. 

8TBDX0ATB  DBS  BZPOBTATBVBB  8AZ€K>B,  Quaide  de 
Bellque,  Saigon,  Cochin  China.  Principal  exports:  Rice, 
maize,  copra,  cocoa. 
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A.  O.  ANDERSEN  &  CO. 

(CALIFORNIA) 
242  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXPORTERS 

OILS  AND  OIL-SEEDS 

RICE 

BEANS 

RUBBER 

COPRA 

SPICES 

ALL  ORIENTAL  PRODUCTS 

Steamship  Owners 
and  Ship  Brokers 


IMPORTERS 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

TIN  PLATE 

LUMBER 

LEATHER 

CANNED  GOODS  AND  SALMON 

CHEMICALS  AND  DYES 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

Direct  cable  oonnectiona  with  our  SeandinaTian  oflBcea, 
oontrollina  the  chartering  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Scandinavian  ateamers  and  sailing  ahipa  available  for 
Transpacific  trade. 

Offices  at  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Elsinore 
(Scandinavia) ;  New  York,  Portland  (Ore.), 
Seattle  (U.S.  A.) 


A  CONTRACT  IS  A  CONTRACT 

BUSH,  BEACH  &  GENT,  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Holbrook  Buading  NEW  YORK,  80  Maiden  Lane 

CABLE  ADDRESS,  ''BEACHFRED'' 

Manufacturers'  Agents,  Importers  and  Exporters 

CHEMICALS 

CHLORIDE  of  LIME      SODA  ASH  BICHROMATE  of  SODA 

LIQUID  CHLORINE      CAUSTIC  SODA     CARBON  TETRACHLORIDE 

and  other  Industrial  Chemicab  for  the  Soap,  Glass,  Paper, 
Tanning  and  Textile  Industries. 


Sole  Selling  Agents  for 
Great  Western  Electro-Chemical  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 


California  Alkali  Co. 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


AZ.7BS3>  BTASH:b  ft  BOVB,  6th  and  C.  Established.  1879. 
Principal  imports:    China  ware,  house  wares,  cutlery. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

A3uBBB8  BBOB.  MUbJMKQ  OO.  Head  office.  Portland. 
Branch  office,  Seattle,  Washington;  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia; Bellingham.  Washington;  Oalcland,  California; 
Spokane,  Washington;  Ogden,  Utah;  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia; New  York;  Kobe,  Japan.  General  importers  and 
exporters.  With  connections  with  importers  and  ex- 
porters in  Dutch  East  Indies  and  Straits  Settlements. 

AlbPin  BTAPOBATSD  CBBAM  CO.,  268  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Alpinco." 
Codes  used,  all.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal 
exports:    Alpine  Evaporated  Milk — 16  ounce  size. 

AMSBZOAir  ASZATXO  TftABZHO  OO.  Head  office  address. 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  office  addresses. 
Kobe,  Japan;  Yokohama.  Japan.  Established.  1907. 
Telegraphic  address.  Haber.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  and 
Bentley's,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  All 
manufactured  products  of  Japan,  specializing  in  cotton 
goods  and  hosiery,  underwear,  composition  and  alu- 
minum metal  leaf,  knitting  machine  needles.  Principal 
exports:  Chemicals,  leather,  lumber,  glass,  paper  pro- 
ducts. 


▲MSBZOAV  BBOKEBAOB  OOKPABT,.  Head  office,  112 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  office,  1120  L.  C.  Smith 
Bldg.,  Seattle.  Telegraphic  address,  Ambroke.  Codes 
used,  Armsby,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports: 
Oriental  beans,  peanuts,  oils,  etc.  Principal  exports: 
Canned  salmon,  salt  fish,  evaporated  milk,  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

_  AMBBZOAB  ZMFOBT  CO^  16  First  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Branch  office  addresses.  Kobe,  Japan;  Ma- 
nila, P.  I.;  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Los 
Angeles.  Cincinnati.  Established,  1880.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Americimp."  All  codes  used.  Principal  im- 
ports: Buttons,  baskets,  curios,  cotton  goods,  hemp  and 
straw  braids,  porcelains,  art  goods,  silks,  silk  goods, 
etc.  Philippine  products.  Principal  exports:  None. 
Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo,  Nevada  National  of  San 
Francisco. 

AMBBZOAB  JAFAB  TBABZBO  OO.  Head  office.  149  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office,  Osaka. 
Japan.  Codes  used,  K.  Iserl.  Bank  references,  Sumi- 
tomo Bank,  San  Francisco,  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
Yokohama.  Importers  of:  Japanese  manufactured 
goods.  Exporters  of:  Iron  and  steel  products,  papers, 
tin  plates  and  general  merchandise. 


lOAMTLLX  OO.,  510  Battery  St.  Estab- 
lished, 1900.  Telegraphic  address,  Ammerco.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  and  6th  EMition,  Leiber's.  Western  Union, 
Bentley's  flve-letter  code.  Principal  imports:  Sardines, 
mushrooms  and  other  conserves.  Principal  exports: 
Iron  and  steel  and  California  products. 


;OAB  PAOZrzO  CO.«  220  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Cable  address.  'Egelow."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition  improved.  Western  Union.  Bentley's  improved. 
Established,  1917.  Branches.  25  Beaver  St.,  New  York,, 
Antofagasta  Iquique,  Santiago,  Valparaiso  (Chile), 
I^ima  (Peru),  Copenhagen.  Bank  references,  Anglo  & 
London.  Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  Imports:  Vegetable  oils,  food 
products.  Oriental  dry  goods,  raw  materials.  Exports: 
Mineral  oil  products,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel  products, 
building  materials,  food  products,  general  merchandise. 

AXBBXCAB  TBADZBO  OOKPABT  (Pacific  Coast),  224 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, 2132  Pacific  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  611  Maison 
Blanche  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Turnhand."  All  codes  used.  Principal  imports; 
Copra,  peanuts,  peas  and  beans,  rubber,  spices,  hard- 
woods, rice,  sugar.  Oriental  oils.  Jute  and  jute  goods, 
kapok,  vanilla  beans,  silk  piece  goods,  tin,  matches, 
shellac  and  all  other  Oriental  products.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Lumber,  grain,  flour,  canned  and  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables,  canned  flsh  and  meats,  chemicals,  build- 
ing and  roofing  materials,  machinery,  leather  and  tan- 
ning materials,  oils  and  turpentine,  nails,  steel  and  iron 
of  all  kinds,  pipe  and  boiler  tubes,  groceries,  wines,  and 
all  the  powerful  products  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds. 
Bank  references:  First  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
Hongkong   and    Shanghai    Banking    Corporation. 

D.  O.  AHDBBW8.  485  California  St.,  San  FrfiLndsco,  Cal. 
Established.  1884.  Branch  office  addresses.  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Buenos  Aires.  Bank 
references.  Bank  of  Italy.  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  National 
City   Bank.   New  York. 


A.  O.  AHDSmSBB  ft  OO.  (California).  244  California  St. 
Established,  1917.  Telegraphic  address.  ••Pacao." 
Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  improved. 
Western  Union.  Scott's  10th  Edition.  Principal  im- 
ports: Rice,  beans,  rubber,  copra,  spices,  oils,  oil-seeds 
and  all  Oriental  products.  Principal  exports:  Steel  and 
Iron,  tin  plate,  lumber,  leather,  canned  goods  and  salznon. 
chemicals  and  dyes  and  general  merchandise. 


_  OOn  1  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco.   CaL 

Established.  1867.  Telegraphic  address.  "Chiris  S,  F." 
Codes  used.  all.  Essential  oil  manufacturers,  general 
importing  and  exporting.  Branch  office  addresses.  Paris. 
France;  Orasse.  France;  Cannes.  France;  Baus  Roux. 
France;  Baufarik,  Algeria;  Reggio.  Calabria.  Messina, 
Sicily.  Comoro  Islands;  Cayenne.  French  Quiana;  Tahiti. 
Society  Islands;  Asuncion.  Paraguay;  Chung-King. 
China;  Chapa-I^o-Kay,  Tonkin. 


OBO.  AmUTmOVO,  8I9  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Principal  exports:  Steel  storage  tanks,  machinery  and 
oil  refinery  equipment.  Bank  references,  Oakland  Bank 
of  Savings,  Anglo-London  and  Paris  National,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

AMOOIATBD   MAMOTAOTUmBmS   IMPOBTZVO    OC,    833 

Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Amlco."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union. 
Bentley's,  private.  Principal  Imports:  Raw  materials 
of  all  descriptions  among  which  are  produce,  oils,  chem- 
icals, manufactured  goods  such  as  crockery,  (Chinese. 
Russian,  refined)  brushes,  coir  mats,  enamelled  ^rare. 
Principal  exports:  All  American  products,  including 
steel,  machinery,  chemicals,  paper,  food  stuffs,  hard- 
ware, implements.  Bank  references,  Anglo  and  London 
and  Paris  National  Banks. 


ft  OO.,  260  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Established,  1906.  Telegraphic  address.  "Atisco." 
Codes  used,  all.  Principal  Imports:  GeneraL  Principal 
exports:  General.  Branch  office  addresses,  Guam.  Ma- 
rianos  Islands;  Zamboanga.  P.  I. 


,  149  New  Montgomery 

St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Badra." 
Codes  used.  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Automobile 
supplies,  iron  articles,  engines,  chemicala  Bank  refer- 
ences: Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

BAUOUB  OUTSmiB  ft  OOKPABT.  Head  office.  San 
Francisco.  Branch  offices,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Portland,  Oregon;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Vancouver 
B.  C,  and  Victoria.  B.  C.  Established.  1869,  Tele- 
graphic address.  Balfour.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C,  Scott'a 
Principal  imports:  Oriental  oils,  seeds,  pig  tin,  lute^ 
gunnies,  hemp,  rubber,  tea,  shipbuilding  materials,  chon- 
icals,  copra,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Wheat,  flour,  oats, 
canned  salmon,  canned  fruits,  lumber,  barley,  etc 

■^!W?^*!  ^'^■??^^"7'  311  California  St.  Established. 
1915.  Telegraphic  address,  Obaco.  Codes  used.  Lieber'a. 
Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Improved,  Armsby'a  Principal 
imports:  Rice,  beans,  peanuts,  cottonseed  cake.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Canned  fruits,  canned  salmon.  Daner. 
dried  fruit,  steel.  *— *— . 

BABUOK  ft  OO.  Head  office  address,  1205  Merchanta  Ex- 
change, San  Francisco.  Branch  office  addresses.  79  Wall 
St..  New  York,  and  San  Salvador,  Rep.  of  Salvador  C 
A.  Established,  1887.  Telegraphic  address.  Baruch. 
Codes  used,  Lieber's,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports- 
Coffee  and  sugar.  Principal  exports:  Flour,  leather' 
petroleum,   lubricating  oils  and   gasoline. 


^'  St-  ^i^^'F  ^H'aJ^  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Established.  1906.  Telegraphic  address.  •*Cobco." 
Codes  used.  Bentley's.  Principal  Imports:  Beans,  peas. 
canned  goods,  egg  albumen,  nuts,  oils.  Oriental  producta 
peanuts,  rice.  Branch  office  addresses,  Minneapolis,  and 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Bank  references,  the  Union  State  Bank. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  the  American  National  Bank.  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


"•  ?-.S^^?*l^  *c^®7,nfO.  Established.  1917.  Office.  24 
California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Telegraphic  address. 
••Gllmac."  All  codes  used.  Bank  references.  Croker  Na- 
tional Bank,  San  Francisco.  Importers  of:  Rice,  oila 
etc.  Exporters  of:  Iron  and  steel,  hardware,  rallw^ 
equipment,  chemicals,  canned  goods  and  provisions,  etc 

BAT  OSBIOOAA  WOmm,  24  California  St.,  San  Pran- 
Cisco,  Cal.  Established  1913.  Principal  exports,  chem- 
icals, soda  ash,  caustic  soda  Bank  references.  Bank  of 
Italy. 


BBBBABD,  JUDAB  *  OOKPABT.  Head  office.  10-12  Broad- 
way. New  York  City.  Branches,  Philadelphia.  PltUburgh. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Seattle  and  Paris.  Ocecui  freight 
contractors,  specialties  In  export  shipping,  financing  Snd 
insurance.  Get  our  rates  and  increase  your  busTnesa 
Try  our  service  and  your  goods  will  be  there  ahead  of 
your  competitors.  ^^ 
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American-Oriental  Sales  Corporation 

1,703-5    L\   C.   SMITH    BUILDING 
SEATTLE,   WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 


IMPORTERS 

EXPORTERS 

ORIENTAL  FOODSTUFFS 

CANNED  FRUITS 

SULPHUR 

VEGETABLES 

MATCHES 

DRIED  FRUITS 

GUMS 

CANNED  SALMON 

VEGETABLE  OILS 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

CELLULOID  SHEETS 

CHEMICALS 

CRUDE  RUBBER 

ROSIN 

GAMBIER 

PAPER 

SPICES 

LUMBER 

WOOL 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 

HEMP 

MACHINERY 

Cabk  Address 

AMORSACO  SEATTLE 

Codes 

Western  Union  Five  Letter 
Bentley's 

References 

First  National  Bank, 

Seattle.  Wash.;  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash.- 

Bradstreet's. 

CANNED  SALMON 

CANNED  HERRING 

MILD-CURED  SALMON 

SALTED  AND  SMOKED  HERRING 

SALTED  SALMON  AND  BLACK  COD 

Oeacon  1  rading  Cioinpany 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

309  Broadway 

PACKERS'  AGENTS  and  DISTRIBUTORS 
EXPORTERS  and  IMPORTERS 

Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 
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B«  r.  BBflIT  k  CO.,  24  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Principal  imports:  Oils,  beans,  nuts.  Principal  exports: 
Steel  products.  Bank  references,  American  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

BZO  OABBOV  OOKPAVT,  527  Pacific  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
Cisco,  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  arc  light  pro- 
jection carbons  and  carbon  goods  for  moving  pictures 
and  other  lighting  purposes,  all  sizes  and  kinds. 

BSbAO  ImJLO  DIBTmZBVTZVO  CO^  205  Russ  Bldg..  San 
Francisco.  Established,  1918.  Telegraphic  address, 
Blac  Lac.  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Blac  lac,  ship  paint,  wood  preservative,  antl- 
fouling,  proof,  water  proof  and  insulating  paints.  Bank 
references.  Seaboard  National  Bank,  San  Francisco. 

BOBSOK  JbAMP  CO.,  960  Mission  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established,  1869.  Telegraphic  address,  "Boesch."  Codes 
used,  V/estern  Union.  Principal  imports:  Lamps, 
chimneys,  wicks,  metals  (copper,  brass,  zinc).  Brass 
and  copper  goods.  Principal  exports:  Ship  lamps, 
marine  lamps,  lanterns,  household  lamps,  brass  and 
copper  stamped  articles  and  spun  articles  of  all  kinds. 

BOHB  BBOB.  ft  CO.,  245  California  St.  Established.  1910. 
Telegraphic  address,  Bondage.  Codes  used.  Bentley's.  A. 
B.  C.  5th  Eidition  improved.  Western  Union.  Principal 
imports:  Cocoanut  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  peanut  oil,  vege- 
table and  animal  fats,  tapioca,  sago  and  rubber.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Steel  products  of  every  description,  food 
products,  baled  newspapers,  beer,  provisions,  typewriters, 
motor  cars  and  sundry  merchandise. 

BOWSB8  BITBBSB  WOBK8.  Established  1880.  Office 
address.  68  Sacramento  St,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Branch 
office,  312  Occidental  Ave.,  Seattle;  40  First  St.,  Port- 
land; 1010  A  St.,  Tacoma;  220  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  Telegraphic  address.  "Bowers."  Codes  used, 
A-1,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union  and  Five  Letter  Edition.  Bank  references.  First 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco.  Exporters  of:  Mechan- 
ical rubber  goods,  hose,  belting  and  packing. 

P.  A.  BOTB8  ft  CO.,  214  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Established,  1911.  Telegraphic  address,  "Pearlboyes." 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  Imports: 
Coffee,  hardwood.  Principal  exports:  General.  Bank 
references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 

BBAUB-BBEOHT-ITHnff  A  mf  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established,  1852.  Telegraphic  address,  "Braun  drug." 
Importers  and  exporters,  merchants  of  chemicals,  heavy 
industrials,  regents,  laboratory  apparatus  for  mines, 
universities,  schools,  sugar,  soap,  wine,  breweries,  tan- 
ners, oil  refiners,  iron  and  steel,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda, 
rosin,  borax,  acids,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  phenol,  dyes. 


ft,  American  National  Bank  Bldg.  Estab- 
lished. 1905.  Telegraphic  address.  Breslaner.  Codes 
used.  Western  Union.  A.  B.  C.  Principal  imports  and 
exports,   industrial   chemicals  and   ores. 

BUOXIBOHAM  ft  nBOHT.  25  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established,  1857.  Telegraphic  address,  "Buckhecht." 
Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Boots, 
shoes,  rubber  footwear,  "Buckhecht"  brand  shoes.  Bank 
references,  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


BVBOBB  ft  OABTBB  OOKPABT.  Head  office  address. 
17th  and  Mississippi  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  of- 
fice addresses,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Portland,  Oregon;  Se- 
attle. Wash.  Established,  1901.  Telegraphic  address, 
Carburco.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Western 
Union,  Bentley's  complete  phrase,  and  private.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Nothing  special.  Principal  exports: 
Iron  and  steel  products,  food  preserving,  fruit  packing 
and  canning  machinery  and  supplies;  grain  and  cereal 
machinery  and  fertilizer  equipments,  machinists*  tools 
and  shop  supplies. 

BUBBS   FKn^F    OOKPABT   OF   BAB   FBABOZBOO,    ZBa, 

48  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Offices  throughout 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pacific  Islands  and  the  East. 
Established.  1917.  Telegraphic  address,  "Burns  Phllp 
Co."  Codes  used,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Aus- 
tralian, Indian  and  Eastern  merchandise.  South  Sea 
products.  Principal  exports:  General  merchandise  of 
all  descriptions.  Bank  references,  Crocker  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco. 

BUSK,  BBAOX  ft  OBBT,  ZBOi  Pacific  Branch  Hilbrook 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Head  office,  80  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  of  chemicals. 
Specializing  in  chloride  of  lime,  soda  ash,  liquid  chlorine, 
caustic  soda,  carbon  terachlorlde,  pottassium  chlorate. 
Sole  agents  for  Great  Western  Electro  Chemical  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Cal.     A  contract  Is  a  contract. 

OAZiZrOBBXA  PACZrZO  TBABZBO  CO.,  American  National 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edi- 
tion, Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  General. 
Principal  exports:  General.  Bank  references,  American 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


&.  BL  BUTCHBB  OO.  EsUblished,  1890.  Head  office,  841 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  office,  681 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Butcnerco.'  All  standard  codes  used.  Bank  references. 
Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank.  Exporters  of 
chemicals,  dyes,  leads,  glass  or  any  products  of  manu- 
facturers. 

OAXJPOBBZA  OAF  OOKFABT,  88  Bacon  Bldg.,  Oakland. 
Cal.,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  address,  Calcapco,  Oakland.  Codes 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  (improved),  Lieber's,  Bentley's  and 
Western  Union.  The  oldest  manufacturers  of  blastingr 
detonators  in  America.  Makers  of  the  well  known 
"California"  brand  blasting  caps,  electric  detonators, 
delay  action  exploders  and  general  blasting  supplies. 
Uniform  and  dependable  in  all  climates.  Write  us  for 
descriptive  booklets.  Cable  or  mail  inquiries  will  re- 
ceive prompt  and  careful  attention. 

OAXJFOBBXA  OOlOIBBOZAXi  BZFOBT  CO.,  ZBCL,  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Estab- 
lished, 1918.  Telegraphic  address,  "Calcomco."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Western  Union. 
Principal  imports:  Vegetable  oils,  spices,  copra,  flbresL 
coffee,  peanuts,  beans,  vanilla.  M.  O.  P.  shell.  Principal 
exports:  Wines  and  liquors,  canned  goods  and  groceries, 
textiles,  plate  and  window  glass,  rubber  goods,  ma- 
chinery,  hardware,  druggist  sundries,   chemicals. 

OAXJFOBBXA  OOTTOB  1IZXX«  OOKFABT,  Oakland.  CaL 
Branch  office  address.  3036  Arcade  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Established,  1883.  Telegraphic  address.  "Nottoc" 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Universal.  Principal 
imports:  Cotton  from  China,  Jute  from  India.  Principal 
exports:  Cotton  twines,  crashes,  towels,  tablecloths, 
filter  cloths,  etc.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  California, 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle.  Central  National  Bank.  OaJt- 
land,  Cal. 

OAMBBOB  BB08.  ft  OO..  exporters  and  importers.  268 
Market  St..  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.  Established,  1900. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Cameron."  All  codes  used.  Im- 
porters of  all  kinds  of  crude  and  raw  materials,  pro- 
duce, etc.  E^xporters  of  canned  asparagus  and  fruita; 
dried  fruits  and  raisins  and  all  Pacific  Coast  products, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  lubricating  oils,  marine  gas  engines 
and  farm  tractors.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  California 
National  Association. 


OATAIbTTXO  OKBMZOAlb  Oa,  ZBO.  Established  1918. 
Head  office.  17  Battery  Place,  New  York.  Branch  of- 
fices. South  San  Francisco.  Cal.;  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  Telegrraphlc  address,  "Catalytic."  Codes 
used,  Bentley's,  Western  Union.  Bank  references,  Wells 
Fargo,  Nevada  National  Bank.  San  Francisco. 

OBBTBA&  001tMBB0XA&  OO^  560-662  Sacramento  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established.  1905.  Incorporated. 
1915.  Telegraphic  address,  "Kagawa."  Codes  used,  A 
B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union  6-letter,  American. 
Bentley's  Code,  Armsby  1911  Edition,  private  codes. 
Principal  exports:  Adding  machines,  air  drive  motors, 
alcohol,  automobiles  and  accessories,  bottling  supplies. 
California  beans,  cameras,  canned  abalones  and  sar- 
dines, carbon  paper,  bicycles  and  accessories,  bolts  and 
nuts,  bone,  cash  registers,  chemicals,  clothing,  corks, 
drugs,  dyestuffs,  electrical  supplies,  emery,  films,  flour, 
food  colors,  fountain  pens,  fruit  (canned  and  dried), 
steel  motors,  motorcycles,  nails  and  tacks,  naval  stores, 
paint,  pencil  sharpeners,  pipe  and  tubes,  rail  (new  and 
old),  raisins,  rubber  goods,  safety  razors,  Smith  motor 
wheels,  stationery,  tin  plate,  typewriters,  wine  and 
wira  Principal  imports:  Agar-agar,  beads,  beans,  peas, 
braid,  bronie  powder,  brushes,  buttons,  canvas  and 
duck,  canned  crab  meat,  celluloid  articles,  chloride  of 
potash,  challies,  cotton  goods,  drugs  and  dyes,  feathers, 
fish  (canned  and  dried).  Insect  fiower  and  powder, 
knitted  groods,  knitting  needles,  lenses,  licorice  (root 
and  extract),  matches,  menthol,  oils  (fish  and  vegetable), 
paints,  paper,  pencils,  rice,  sauce,  sea  goods,  seeds, 
starch,  toys,  tumeric,  walnuts,  watch  crystals.  Branch 
office  address,  28  Sanchome  Edobori-Kltadori  Nlshlku, 
Osaka.  Japan.  Cable  address,  "Sera"  Osaka.  Bank  ref- 
erences, Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.;  Anglo  London  and 
Paris  National  Bank. 


ft  OO^  912  Balboa  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Established,  1900.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C 
Principal  Imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Lumber, 
fir  lumber,  redwood  lumber,  red  cedar  shingles,  redwood 
shingles,  posts,  poles,  pilings.  Bank  references.  Wells 
Fargo,  Nevada  National  Bank. 

OXZBA  AOBBOT  ft  TBABZBO  OO^  ZBa  Head  office  ad- 
dress, 519  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  of- 
fice address.  No.  10  (Queen's  Road,  Central  Hon^ong; 
No.  7  Kianger  Road,  Shanghai.  Established,  1916.  Tele- 
graphic address.  "Cato."  Codes  used,  all  codes.  Principal 
Imports:  Vegetable  oils,  tapioca,  tapioca  flour,  spices, 
rice,  beans,  peas,  seeds,  broom  fibre  (rattan,  bamboos, 
palm  fibre),  bristles,  rattan  products.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Iron  and  steel  products,  tin  plate,  etc  Bank 
references,  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco. 
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"The   Leading   Fire    Insurance    Company   of    America" 

Aetna  Insurance  Co. 

HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 

FIRE         MARINE         AUTOMOBILE 

Cash  Capital $  5,000,000.00 

Net  Surplus 13,904,032.69 

Total  Assets 32,074,778.15 


The  securities  are  valued  as  required  by  the  insurance 
commissioners  of  the  several  states 

FIRE  AND   AUTOMOBILE    DEPARTMENTS 

301  California  Street,  San  Francisco 

W.  H.  BREEDING.  General  Agent 


Marine 
Department 

325  California  Street 
San  Francisco 
H,  DURBROW 

AuistarU  General  Agent 


Banking  Service  with  CHINA— direct  and  personal 

EXPORTERS  or  importers  now  engaged  in,  or  thinking  of,  trade  with   China 
would  do  well  to  consider  not  only  the  special  nature  of  our  facilities,  but  also 
the  personal  interest  we  take  in  every  one  of  our  customers'  transactions. 

First  of  all,  we  offer  direct  banking  service — without  intermediary  dealings,  or 
unnecessary  delays. 

Equally  important  is  our  personal  service.  Every  transaction  is  followed 
through,  both  here  and  in  China,  by  our  own  representatives,  with  a  personal 
interest,  the  value  of  which  is  evident  in  the  service  rendered. 

May  we  talk  with  you  about  China! 

Branches  in  the  Far  East:  SHANGHAI,  HANKOW,  PEKING,  TIENTSIN 

Other  branches  being  opened  in 
HONGKONG,  CANTON,  CHANGSHA,  MANILA 

Asia  Banking  Corporation 

60  LIBERTY  ST.  NEW  YORK 


CAPITAL  $2,000,000 


SURPLUS  $500,000 


STOCKHOLDING  BANKS 
Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  of  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

San  Francisco  Mercantile  Bank   of  the  Americas,  New  York 

Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  City  City 

First  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle,  Washing- 

ton 
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W.  T.  OXATBBDOM,  Fife  Bid?.,  San  Francisco.  Cal  Es- 
tablished, 1904.  Bank  references,  First  National,  San 
Francisco. 

COAST    FOU>ZVO    FAPBB    BOX    VAOTOBT    CO.,    ZVC, 

560  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established.  1915. 
Principal  exports:  Cartons,  folding^  paper  boxes.  Bank 
references,  First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C01tMBmcIA&  BXFOBT  COMPAVT.  Head  office.  227  Bal- 
boa St..  San  Francisco.  Branch  office,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Established,  1912.  Telegraphic  address,  Commexco. 
Principal  exports:  Automobile  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
pneumatic  and  solid  tires,  insulated  cables,  electric 
bulbs. 

COWmraVTAlb  BAI^T  ft  CSBiaCAlb  CC,  I  Drum  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established  1900.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Consalt  S.  F."  Codes  used,  W.  W.  Bentley, 
A.  B.  C.  Principal  exports:  Salt.  Branch  office,  Syd- 
ney, N.  S.  W.  Bank  references,  First  National  Bank  of 
San   Francisco. 

A.  J.  ft  J.  B.  COOK,  743  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Established,  1907.  Tele^aphic  address.  "Cookbro." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union,  Bentley's. 
Principal  exports:    Leather. 

COBVTH  ft  CAXBBOV,  24  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1916.  Telegrraphic  address,  "Daycor." 
Codes  used.  Bentley's.  Complete  Phrase.  Western  Union, 
A.  B.  C.  6th  edition.  Principal  imports:  Rice,  peanuts, 
soya  beans,  vegetable  wax,  peanut  oil,  soya  bean  oil, 
wood  oil.  peppermint  oil,  fish  oils,  kapok,  tapioca  seeds, 
etc.  Principal  exports:  Petroleum  products,  iron  and 
steel  products,  leather,  machinery,  chemicals,  canned 
eroods,  etc. 


KBHBT  COWB&&  JOMB  ft  CBUBXT  CO.,  2  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  South  American  Agents:  H.  L*. 
Vander  Haas,  Santiago.  Chile.  South  America.  Estab- 
lished 1S59.  Telegraphic  address,  "Cowell."  Codes, 
Bentley's.  Western  Union.  Principal  exports:  Lime, 
cement,  building  materials.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco. 

TX01KA8  DAT  CO.,  725  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Dayco."  Codes  used.  Western 
Union.  Principal  exports:  Lighting  fixtures.  Bank  ref- 
erences, Crocker  and  Wells  Fargo. 

O.  B.  HM  VBZB8  ft  COKPABT.  Head  office.  Mills  Bldg. 
Branch  office,  Arnhem,  Holland;  and  Batavia,  Java. 
Established,  1912.  Telegraphic  address.  "Papyrus." 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  Bentley's  Mercuur.  Principal  im- 
ports: Products  from  the  Orient.  Principal  exports: 
Paper,  machinery,  chemicals,  stationery  and  printers' 
supplies,  California  products,  general  merchandise. 

DZU^CBOBBTT,  ZBC.  Head  office  address,  23  Pine  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Branch  office  addresses.  100  TEDDO  Marlio, 
Kobe.  Japan;  45  John  St,  New  York  City;  Homes- 
Laughlin  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Established.  1902.  Tele- 
graphic address.  "Dill."  Codes  used,  all.  Principal  im- 
ports: Vegetable  oils,  chemicals,  copra,  beans,  peanuts, 
rice,  potash  products,  potato  flour,  dextrine,  albumen, 
silks,  general  merchandise  from  the  Orient.  Principal 
imports:  Steel  bars,  wire,  nails,  miscellaneous  metals, 
heavy  chemicals,  aniline  dyes,  drugs,  industrial  raw 
materials,  leather,  food  products,  general  American 
merchandise. 


W.  DOW,   741   Call   Bldg.,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Established  1918.  Telegraphic  address,  "Aldow."  Codes 
used,  Bentley's.  Bank  references,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•T.  T.  omnr  COlCPAJrr,  21 6  Pine  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established.  1914.  Cable  address.  "Whitecross."  Codes 
used,  all  codes  and  private  ones.  Branch  offices  in 
Christian ia,  Norway,  and  New  York,  N.  Y.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank.  Exports: 
Kerosene,  gasoline,  oils,  greases,  leather,  tanning  ma- 
terials, chemicals,  spices,  marine  products,  machinery, 
iron  and  steel,  ship  and  boiler  plates  and  tubes,  auto 
trucks,  etc.  Imports:  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  wheat, 
vegetable  oils,  linseed,  perilla.  China  wood,  cottonseed, 
etc..  fibres,  rattans,  reeds,  tanning  materials,  beans, 
cofTee,  peanuts,  copra,  kapok,  leather,  grunnies,  Nor- 
wegian products  generally.  Exports:  Tin  plates,  heavy 
chemicals,  nails,  pharmaceuticals,  drugs,  lubricant  oils, 
cement,  gasoline,  cotton  and  silk  textiles,  hosiery, 

DUBB&  ft  DODOB.  Established  1916.  Head  office  ad- 
dress. 255  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  of- 
fice address.  HI  Broadway,  New  York.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Dodu."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  EWitlon.  Western 
Union.  Bentley's,  private.  Bank  references,  Anglo  Lon- 
don and  Paris  National  Bank.  Importers  of:  Peppers, 
copra.  Tahit,  vanilla  beans,  etc.  Exporters  of:  General 
merchandise,  caustic  soda,  iron  and  steel,  canned  goods, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  dye  colors,  etc. 


O.  C.  B&AK  ft  CO.,  24  California  St..  San  Francisco.  C&L 
Established,  1918.  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Orover  Elam."  Principal  imports:  All  Oriental  prod- 
ucts. Principal  exports:  Steel,  building  material  and 
chemicals.     Bank  references,  Crocker  National  Bank. 

BAOBBSAB  KBTBBBLABV  COKPABT.  Head  office  ad- 
dress. 77-87  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Estab- 
lished 1851.  Telegraphic  address,  "Arman."  Codes  used, 
any.  Principal  exports:  Flannels,  cotton,  military  and 
negligee  shirts.  Can't  Bust  'Em  Brand  of  men's  and 
boys  overalls,  corduroy  and  work  pants,  machine  coats, 
loggers'  shirts,  carpenters'  aprons,  kahki  suits.  Bank 
references.  Anglo  London  Paris  National,  Wells  Fargo. 

BXFZBB  TBABZBO  COKPABT,  544  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  Cable  address,  "Emptrad."  Codes  used, 
Bentley's.  Imports:  Vegetable  oils,  rice,  vegetable  wax, 
tallow,  fish  oils,  peanuts,  cheese,  bristles,  cotton  and 
silk  crepe,  pearl  buttons,  all  manufactures  and  products 
of  the  Orient. 


ft  KZBOB  CO.,  24  California  St.  San  Francisco^ 

Established,  1898.  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Scott's 
10th  Edition.  Bank  references.  Mercantile  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco,  Seaboard  National  Bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

PAOBO&  KOTOB8  CO.,  107th  Ave.  and  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Oakland,  Cal.  Established.  1916.  Principal  exports: 
.  2,  3%  and  5-ton  motor  trucks  and  Fageol  farm  tractors. 
Bank  references,  Anglo  London  and  Paris  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Commercial  National 
Bank,  OaJcland,  Cal.  Seeking  trade  in  all  Pacific  Coast 
countries  as  far  as  India. 

WAIbTBB  K.  PZBZA  ft  CO.,  260  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  Established,  1906.  Codes,  used,  Armsby.  A. 
B.  C.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  and  Monterey  (California) 
sardines.  Bank  references:  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National  Bank. 


ft   CO.,   112   Market  St.     Established.   1912. 

Telegraphic  address,  "Fisherambo."  Codes  used.  A.  B. 
C.  4th  and  6th,  Lieber's  Bentley's.  Principal  imports: 
Sugar,  matches,  spices,  Oriental  products.  Principal 
exports:  Provisions,  Iron  and  steel  products,  cottons, 
paints,  oils,  and  general  merchandise. 


AJt^SM  O.  PBHHMAW  CO.,  1  Drum  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Established,  1912.  Telegraphic  address.  "Freeal." 
Codes  used,  W.  W.  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Sugar  beet  seed.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank. 

B.  W.  ft  A.  &.  PBZBBKAB,  717  Market  St,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Established  1912.  Telegraphic  address.  *'Fried- 
bros."  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  6th  E^dition,  Western 
Union.  Principal  exports:  Oak  sole  leather,  patent 
leather,  calfskins,  kid  leathers,  sheepskins,  leathers  for 
shoes,  blackings  and  polishes,  shoe  pastes,  fibre  soles, 
rubber  heels,  shoe  findings.  We  represent  the  largest 
and  best  tanneries  and  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  able  to  supply  all  American  products, 
but  specialize  In  the  above.  Our  thorough  purchasing 
experience  enables  us  intelligently  to  interpret  all 
specifications.  References,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank. 


ft  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Established. 
1849.  Manufacturers  of  pioneer  white  and  red  lead, 
colors,  mixed  paints,  varnishes,  mirrors,  lubricating 
oils.  Jobbers  of  glass  of  every  description,  brushes, 
oils,  etc 
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California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Head  oflice  in  Europe. 
General  Commercial  Co.  Ltd.,  Copenhagen.  Denmark. 
Established,  1918.  Telegraphic  address,  "Almlnko." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Bentley's,  Lieber's.  Principal  im- 
ports: Japanese  and  other  Oriental  products.  Principal 
exports:  California  products.  Bank  references.  Wells 
Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  San  Francisco;  National 
City  Bank.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


QTLL^mWlB  ft  COKPABT,  461  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Darbyore."  All  codes  used. 
Principal  imports:  Mineral  oils,  chemicals,  beans,  rice, 
copra,  silk,  manufactured  specialties.  Principal  exports: 
Steel,  drugs,  chemicals,  dyes,  turpentine,  rosin  and  man- 
ufactured goods.  Bank  references,  American  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco. 


OBBOOBT  ft  COKPABT,  811  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Branch  office  address,  Kobe,  Japan.  Established, 
1917.  Telegraphic  address,  "Atnoc'  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C.  and  Western  Union.  Principal  Imports:  General  im- 
ports, raw  and  manufactured  products.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Iron  and  steel  products,  machine  tools,  railway 
supplies,  heavy  chemicals.  Bank  references,  American 
National,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Cho  Ito  &  Company 

MINE  OWNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

720-25  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Head  Office.  KOBE.  JAPAN 

Brandies  throughout  the  Orient 
Phones  Elliott  3787  -  3788 

Cable  Address,  '*CHO  ITO" 
Codes  Used: 

Bentley's 

A.  B.C.  5th  Edition 

Private 


Importers  of 

Oriental  Rice,  Beans,  Peas,  Nuts,  Seeds,  Veffet€d[>le 
Oils,  Fish  Oils,  Animal  Fat,  Copra,  Wax,  Wheat 
Bags,  Burlap,  Hemp,  Jute,  Crab  Meat,  Canned 
Fish,  Antimony,  Zinc,  Tin,  Manganese,  Wolframite, 
Ch^Diicals  and  all  Oriental  Products. 

Exporters  of 

Lumber,  Machinery,  Steel  and  Iron,  Chemicals, 
Paper,  Drugs,  Lead,  Aluminum,  Spelter  and 
General  American  Products. 


C.  M.  BHESANIA  &  CO. 


WRITE      85      MAIN      STREET 
P.    O.    BOX    148,      YOKOHAMA 


Biggest  Export-Import  House  for  Indian,  Jap- 
anese, Straits  and  U.  S.  A.  Goods. 

Want  First-Class  Selling  Agents  for  Each  State 
of  U.  S.  A. 

Only  Really  Well-Connected  Need  Apply. 

Indian  Specialties 
Shellac,  Jute,  Gunny,  Burlap,  Vegetable  Oils, 
Copra,  Peanut  Gum,  Beeswax,  etc.,  etc 

Chief  Japanese  Exports 
Silk — Silk  Pieces  and  Silk  Wear  a  Specialty 
for  40  years. 

Beans  of  All  Kinds,  Seeds  of  All  Kinds,  Cam- 
phor, Curios,  Sulphur,  Carbide,  etc.,  etc 

Also  want  to  act  as  Sole  Agents  for  India  and 
Japan  of  first-class  Manufacturing  Concerns. 

Aniline  Colors,  Paints  and  Varnish,  Heavy 
Chemicals,  Heavy  Hardware,  Hosiery  and 
Piece  Goods,  etc,  etc. 


Gable  Address:  BHESANIA 


IMPORTANT 

(1)  Special  Licenses  for  Prohibited  Cargoes. 

(2)  Forty  Years'  Standing. 

(3)  Able  and  Big  Staff. 

(4)  First-Class  References. 


Our  Offices  or  Agencies 
India:   Bombay,  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Madras. 
Straits:  Borneo,  Colombo,  Padang,  Singapore, 

Sourabaya. 
China:    Canton,  Hongkong,  Shanghai. 
Japan:    Kobe,  Nagoya,  Yokohama. 
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OmBAT  BABTBBV  TBJlBXVO  OO.  Established.  1917. 
Head  office.  24  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Branch  of- 
fice address,  Bangkok,  Slam,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Vladi- 
vostok. Telegraphic  address,  "Gesdin."  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  5th  and  Bentley's.  Bank  references.  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  National  Bank.  General  importers.  Gen- 
eral exporters. 

OBBBirSBAUM,  WBZIa  ft  MZOXBUI.  Head  office  ad- 
dress, 740  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Established, 
1860.  Telegrapiiic  address.  "Michels."  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  Principal  exports:  Men's  overshirts,  underwear, 
hosiery,  blankets,  comforters,  bed  spreads,  suspenders, 
belts,  handkerchiefs,  night  gowns,  pajamas,  men's  pants. 
Bank  references,  Anglo  London  Paris  National. 

r.  QmXFTZM  ft  CO.  Head  office,  Yorkshire  Bldg.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  offices,  216 
Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  341  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.;  41  Oregon  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore.  Estab- 
lished, 1911.  Telegraphic  address.  "Dragon"  (all  of- 
fices). Principal  imports:  Oriental  produce.  Principal 
exports:  Metals,  lumber,  salmon,  etc.  Bank  references. 
Bank  of  British  North  America,  Vancouver;  Ladd  &  Tll- 
den  Bank,  Portland;  British  American  Bank,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Scandinavian  American  Bank,  Seattle;  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle. 


OOMFAinr,  No.  1  Drumm  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Head  office.  Established,  1897.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Durney."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A. 
B.  C.  5th  edition.  Western  Union.  Principal  imports: 
Rice,  cocoanut  oils,  peanuts,  all  Oriental  goods  on  com- 
mission basis.  Principal  exports:  Salmon,  canned 
sardines,  canned  fruits,  canned  asparagus,  canned  pine- 
apple, general  goods.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo, 
Nevada  National  Bank. 

aVOOBHKZMS  ft  OOMFAVT,  100  California  St..  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  Branch  office  addresses,  ten  packing 
houses  all  over  California.  Established,  1897.  Tele- 
grraphic  address,  "Fleish."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A. 
B.  C.  Bth  Edition,  Western  Union,  Lleber's,  private. 
Principal  imports:    Dried,  fruits,   honey,  nuts,  raisins. 


W.  aUTTB  ft  CO.,  260  Californin  St.,   San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.     General  importers  and  exporters. 

K.  ft  M.  OOMPAinr,  XVO.,  516  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Established,  1912.  Telegraphic  address,  "Ham- 
macco."  All  codes  used.  Principal  Imports:  Carbon 
papers  for  special  manifest  sizes,  typewriters,  pencils, 
or  pen  and  Ink  use,  carbon  rolls  all  widths  for  auto- 
graphic requisites  and  billing  typewriters  wound  single, 
duplicate  or  triplicate  In  all  standard  colors.  Ribbons 
for  all  makes  of  standard  typewriters  and  for  the 
"multlgrraph"  or  other  duplicating  machines,  mimeo- 
grraph  inks.  "Ribbon  Life  Moistener"  for  remolstening 
and  extending  use  100  per  cent  to  300  per  cent  of  rib- 
bons for  all  standard   typewriters. 


HAyiTiAU  PIJLBTATZOB  OOMFAinr.  Head  office  ad- 
dress. 22  Battery  St.,  Room  408,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established.  1882.  Telegraphic  address,  "Thomas." 
Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Sugar. 
Bank    references,    any    bank. 


OOm  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Es- 
tablished, 1912.  Cable  address,  "Halco."  All  codes  used. 
Branch  office  at  Kobe,  Japan.  Bank  references,  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  and  Seaboard  National  Bank.  Im- 
porters of:  Beans,  peanuts,  walnuts,  canned  crab,  peas, 
seeds  and  oils.  Exporters  of:  Groceries  and  provisions. 
Iron,  steel,  and  produces  thereof,  chemicals,  rosin,  hard- 
ware, wines,  etc. 

A.  O.  MAUL  ft  OO.,  593  Market  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Es- 
tablished, 1903.  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal 
exports:  Steel,  storage  tanks,  rails,  machinery,  marine 
and  contractors'  equipment,  vegetable  and  mineral  oils, 
plants.  Branch  office. address,  1512  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  Bank  references,  Crocker  National  Bank,  Na- 
tional  Bank  of  Commerce,   Seattle. 


ft  OOMFAinr,  310  Clay  St.  Established,  1862. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Hammer.'  Codes  used,  A  B.  C. 
Western  Union,  Armsby,  Bentley's,  Robinson,  private. 
Principal  imports:  Rice,  beans,  cereals,  walnuts,  pea- 
nuts, vegetable  oils,  fish  oils,  copra,  cofTee,  kapok,  spices, 
general  produce,  dried  peas,  maize,  pearl  shells,  dried 
fish,  shrimps,  shark  flns,  crude  rubber.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Flour,  grain,  beans,  hops,  cofTee.  canned  salmon, 
California  sardines,  provisions,  cheese,  dried  fruits, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, onions,  produce,  wines,  paper,  dry  goods,  hard- 
ware, kerosene,  gasoline,  lubricating  oils,  paints,  lumber. 


JOVD  AUMBBB  OOMFAinr.    Head  office  address,  260 

California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Astoria,  Oregon;  Eureka,  Cal.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Hamlumco."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western 
Union.  Principal  exports:  Douglas  flr,  spruce,  Califor- 
nia redwood,  sashes,  doors,  mill  work,  piling,  lath, 
shingles. 


POmD,  16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Principal  exports:  Steel  bars,  structurals,  plates,  nails, 
wire,  tin  plate,  tacks,  rivets,  etc.  Bank  references, 
American  National   Bank. 


O.  SABFBB  ft  OO.,  ZiTB.  Head  office  address,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  Fed.  Malay  States.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Klang,  Port  Swettenham,  Port  Dickson,  Seremban. 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th,  Bentley's.  Principal 
exports:  Purchasing  agents  and  shippers  of  every  de- 
scription of  manufactures  and  supplies. 


.tmMm*m,  ZitnTA  OO^  24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established,  1918.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
Imports:  Haw  products,  oil,  rul^ber,  chemicals,  spices, 
fertilizer,  copra,  vanilla,  guano,  sisal,  beans,  coffee, 
hemp,  Mexican  hardwoods,  etc.  Exports:  Flour,  salmon, 
canned  goods,  dried  fruit,  machetes,  hardware,  sack 
needles,  drugs,  dry  goods,  machinery,  shoes,  motor  ve- 
hicles and  supplies,   paints,  groceries,   etc. 

KABBOV,  BZOKA»D  ft  M'OOHB,  139-149  Townsend  St..  ' 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Established.  1875.  Cable  address, 
"Alrdrlll."  Exporters  of  machinery,  small,  tools,  hard- 
ware, supplies  for  machine  shops,  shipyards,  garages, 
boiler  shop,  steel  and  iron  forge  shops,  saw  mills,  plan- 
ing mills,  box  factories,  etc. 


;OV8B  OO.  Established,  1898. 
Head  office  address,  228  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Telegraphic  address,  "Haslett."  Bank  references,  all 
San  Francisco  banks.  Does  general  merchandise  stor- 
age business,  customs  bonded,  internal  revenue  bonded 
and  free  warehouses,  including  forwarding,  cartage, 
public  weighing,  pool  car  distribution,  operating  grain 
and  bean  cleaner  and  drier. 

J.  B.  RAYBB  ft  OO.,  1023  Kohl  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Established  1898.  Telegraphic  address,  "Ervah."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Lleber's,  Western  Union,  A-1, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  improved,  Bentley's.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Hemp,  tobacco,  cigars,  copra,  sugar,  rice,  oils, 
peanuts,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Flour,  canned  goods, 
provisions,  rope,  shoes  and  general  merchandise.  Bank 
references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  Hong- 
kong and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

D.  SBOKT  ft  OO.,  320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Dunhecht."  All  codes  used.  Prin- 
cipal Imports:  Coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  hides,  balsam,  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Almost  everything.  Bank  references, 
Anglo  London  and  Paris  Bank. 


.  X.  inmnUffAB'  sobs,  l so  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established,  1866.  Telegraphic  address,  "Helncote." 
Codes  used,  Western  Union.  Principal  exports:  Men's 
neckwear,  suspenders,  garters  for  men,  women  and 
children,  armbands.  Bank  references.  Seaboard  Na- 
tional Bank. 


OBO.  KBBBXAlIB  OOMFABT,  300  Front  St.  Established. 
1890.  Telegraphic  address,  "Bliss."  Codes  used:  West- 
ern Union.  Principal  exports:  Hops  in  bales  and  cases, 
anhydrous  ammonia,  aqua  ammonia  260,  Solvay  75% 
calcium  chloride,  solid  and  granulated:  extracts  and 
flavors  for  the  manufacture  of  liquor  and  for  uses  of 
confectioners  and  soda  water  manufacturers,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


ABTBUB  R.  KBBT8,  112  Market  St,  Sati  Francisco.  Es- 
tablished, 1908.  Telegraphic  address,  "Arthur  Herts." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th,  Western  Union.  Principal  ex- 
ports: New  and  rebuilt  autos  and  motor  trucks,  tires, 
auto  accessories,  garage  and  auto  machine  shop  sup- 
plies. Bank  references.  Merchants  National  BanK.  San 
Francisco. 

KZBD  BOZiFK  ft  OO.  Head  office  address,  230  California 
St..  San  Francisco.  Branch  office.  Honolulu.  T.  H.  Es- 
tablished, 1898.  Telegraphic  address,  "Rolph."  Codes 
used.  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  editions.  A-1, 
Scott's,  Watkln's,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports: 
Rice,  cofTee,  copra,  tea,  oils,  seeds,  peanuts,  beans,  tapi- 
ocas, spices  and  other  Important  Oriental  products. 
Principal  exports:  Flour,  lumber,  steel,  canned  goods 
and  other  Important  manufactured  and  raw  products  of 
the  United  States. 

B.  OXJBMBBS  XOBST  OO.  Head  office  address,  285  Pine 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  addresses.  Chi- 
cago. London,  New  York.  Established,  1918.  Teleg- 
raphic address,  "Clemhorst."  Use  all  codes.  General 
Importers.  Principal  exports:  Horst's  evaporated  vege- 
tables, hops,  barley,  malt,  general.  Bank  references. 
Dun's,  any  bank. 

ft  BOZiTOB.  Head  office  address.  244  California  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Established.  1918.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. "Alexton."  Codes  used.  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th. 
Imports:  (Business)  import  and  export  commission  mer- 
chants and  brokers.  Specializing  in  cocoanut  oil,  soya 
bean  oil,  China  wood  oil.  peanut  oil.  flsh  oil.  copra. 
Oriental  products.  Exports:  Export  orders  executed 
on  a  commission  basis.  Bank  references.  First  National 
Bank  of  San  Francisco. 
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Highest  Blasting  Efficiency 

is  attained  iry  the  use  of 


OmfornU 

DETONATORS 

ELECTRIC  BLASTWQ  CAPS 
DELAY-ACTION  EXPLODERS 


Made  by  the  oldest  manufacturer  of  Detonators  for  High  Explosives  in  America* 

When  ordering 
Specify  G^i:2^'A  Detonators 
Obtainable  through  dealers  in  explosives  and  blasting  supplies. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  securing  OUjporniA  through  your  regular  dealer,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  promptly  supply  him  from  the  nearest  stock. 

Write  us  for  BLASTINQ  SUPPLIES  booklet  (free). 

You  may  find  therein  pointers  of  value  to  your  operators. 

English  and  Spanish  editions 

CAUFORNIA  CAP  COMPANY 

1 1 02  First  Savings  Bank  Building 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address  **Bowring**    Codes  used:  Western  Union,  ABC  (5th  edition),  Bentley's 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 


17  BATTERY  PLAGE 


NEW  YORK 


EXPORTERS  and  IMPORTERS 


CHEMICALS 

DYES 

METALS 

HARDWARE 

MACHINERY 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY 

STEEL  PRODUCTS 

HIDES  AND  LEATHER 

FOODSTUFFS 

PAPER 

LUBRICATING  AND  OTHER  OILS 

ROSIN  AND  TURPENTINE 

WAX 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 


MANILA  HEMP,  COIR  YARN 

COCOANUT  OIL  IN  BARRELS 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

FURSKINS 

WOOL 

SUGAR 

DRUGS 

ALMONDS,  FIGS 

GUMS,  SHELLS 

ORES 

COCHINEAL 

YLANG-YLANG 

FAR  EAST  PRODUCTS 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 


Indent  Orders  Handled  by  Experts  Consignments  a  Specialty 

Our  facilities  enable  us  to  render  prompt  and  efficient  service  at  minimum  charges 
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lOV  COn  311  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Established,  1913.  Telegraphic  address,  "Affco.'^ 
Codes  used,  all.  Direct  factory  representatives  for  hoop 
iron,  box  strapping,  band  iron,  caxbolineum,  preservo 
creosol  disinfectant.  Branch  office  address,  care  Eyres 
Storage  &  Dray  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Bank  references, 
American  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

KUTCHOreOV  SVaAB  FIULHTATZOV  OOMPAXT.  Head 
office  address,  22  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Room 
408.  Established,  1889.  Telegraphic  address,  "Thomas? 
Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Sugac 
Bank  references,  any  bank. 

SIXAVD  BAa  COMFAVT,  243  Sacramento  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Mangrove."  All  codes 
used.  Importers,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  bags, 
burlap  and  twine.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Ne- 
vada National. 

ZHDSFEVDBVT  TXASXVO  COMFAJTTf  Agents,  Independ- 
ent Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  general  Importers  and  exporters, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Cable  address. 
Independent  Trading.  All  codes  used.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Iron  and  steel  products,  chemicals,  dyestufts,  re- 
built automobiles,  rebuilt  typewriters,  baled  newspapers, 
galvanized  and  black  sheets,  wire  rods,  nails,  wire 
shorts,  etc.  Principal  imports:  Fish  and  vegetable  oils, 
peanuts,  seeds,  beans,  copra,  tea,  rice.  Jute,  tallow, 
lards,  kapok,  cocoanut  oil. 

» 

Zmc  BZBBOV  MPO.  CO.,  635  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Established,  1909.  Cable  address.  "Nobbirkni." 
All  codes.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  National  and 
Anglo  London  and  Paris.  Exporters  of:  Writing  ink. 
stamping  inks,  paste,  mucilage,  typewriter  ribbons,  car- 
bon papers. 

TKfi  C.  B.  JBWZVOS  OOMFAinr,  24  California  St..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Representatives  wanted  in  Oriental  mar- 
kets. Principal  imports:  Rice,  oils,  beans.  Principal 
exports:  Foodstuffs,  strapping  iron,  steel  products. 
Bank  references.  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National 
Bank,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 


W.  V.  J0XV80V.  Merchant's  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Principal  imports:  Oriental  raw  pro- 
ducts. Principal  exports:  Oxygen  apparatus,  high  pres- 
sure steel  clyinders,  valves,  complete  oxygen  plants, 
safety  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  oxy-acetylene  cutting  and 
welding  apparatus,  diving  outfits,  ever-warm  safety- 
suits,  industrial  chemicals,  redlo-rem  outfits.  Bank  ref- 
erences, American  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 


CO.,   1    Drumm    St.,    San 
1889.      Telegraphic    ad- 


TSB   JOXmOV   liOCXB     MBX* 

Francisco.     Cal.      Established, 

ddress,  "Locke."  Codes  used,  Armsby,  Lieber^s,  Bent- 
ley's.  Principal  imports:  Copra,  beans,  peanuts,  oils. 
Branch  office.  Sacramento.  Cal.;  Salt  Lake,  Utah.  Bank 
references.  Bank  of  California,  N.  A..  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

•  ^ 

8.  Zi.  JOHBS  9t  CO.,  XVC,  Importers  and  Exporters.  Es- 
tablished 1847.  Head  office.  No.  209  California  St.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Universal  cable  address,  "Redbois."  All 
codes.  Branch  offices:  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Hongkong,  Shanghai.  China;  Kobe,  Japan.  Importers  of 
all  kinds  of  crude  and  raw  materials,  produce,  etc.,  from 
all  foreign  countries.  Exporters  of  all  crude  and  raw 
materials,  produce,  manufactured  goods,  food  products, 
iron,  steel,  chemicals,  etc. 


KAA8-KOPKZV8  COMFAinr,  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Paper,  glasslne,  vegetable  parchment,  grease-proof, 
book  labels,  glazed  brush,  ledger,  flats,  cover,  M.  S. 
wrapping,  etc.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

8.  KADOOKA.  Head  office,  510  Battery  St.  Branch  offices. 
Kobe,  Yokohama.  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Es- 
tahlished  1910.  Telegraphic  address,  "Skadooka." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  Rice,  beans,  seeds,  peas, 
peanuts,  cereal  flours,  wax  chillies,  etc.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Steel  products,  lumber,  marine  products,  build- 
ing materials,  industrial,  chemicals,  etc. 

XZZiAVEA  8VaAB  FKAVTATZOV  COMFAXT.  Head  office 
address,  22  Battery  St.,  Room  408,  Sfli  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established.  1899.  Telegraphic  address,  "Thomas." 
Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Sugac 
Bank  references,  any  bank. 

KVAPP  *  BAZTBB,  XVC,  210  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco.  New  Ywk  office,  suite,  1^42-30  Church  St.  Codes, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Western  Union  Universal,  Western 
Union  5-letter,  Bentley's  and  Excelsior.  Cable  address. 
"Knappberco."  Offices,  Shanghai,  Yokohama.  Manila. 
Agencies,  Java.  Export  agents,  William  Ciuff  Co.,  and 
Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  Principal  exports:  Iron  and  steel 
articles,  chemicals,  provisions,  paper,  leather,  paints 
and  oils,  dyes,  etc.    Imports:  All  Oriental  producta 


XVZiUIIAJr  8AZ1S  ft  OOh  XVC,  608  Wells  Fargo  Bldg..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  addresses,  220  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  111.:  88  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Estab- 
lished. 1880.  Telegraphic  address,  *'Kulmansals."  Codes 
used,.  Western  Union,  5  th  edition,  private  codes.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Sole  leather, 
tanning  extract. 

ZiAVOZiBT  ft  MXCKASUi  CO.,  42-60  First  St.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  Established  1850.  Telegraphic  address, 
'Langley."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition, 
Western  Union.  Principal  exports:  Drugs,  chemicals, 
patent  medicines,  druggist  sundries,  toilet  preparations, 
extracts,  rubber  goods,  pharmaceutical  and  surgical 
supplies,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  soda  fountains  and  sup- 
plies, druggists  glassware.  Special  attention  to  manu- 
facturing and  laboratory  specialties.  Principal  imports: 
None.  Bank  references,  Crocker  National  Bank,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

ZiAVSXVa  COMFAVT,  338-348  Brannan.  San  Francisco  CaU 
U.  S.  A.  Established.  1881.  Telegraphic  address.  "Quo- 
lansing."  Codes  used,  4th  and  5th  Edition,  Western 
Union.  Principal  exports:  Concrete  mixers,  wheel- 
barrows, warehouse  trucks,  casters,  cast  iron  wheels, 
car  wheels  and  axles,  hoists,  gasoline  and  hoisting  en- 
gines, lumber  trucks,  steel  scrapers,  hand  carts,  etc 
Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank« 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ZiASTmBTO  ft  CO.,  260  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Established  1876.  Telegraphic  address.  "Lastreto." 
Codes  used,  all  standard  (and  private).  Principal  im- 
ports: Coffee,  hides,  hardwood,  cocoa,  ores  and  metal, 
tropical  fruits,  silks,  matting,  rice.  Principal  exports: 
All  California  and  Pacific  Coast  products  and  Oriental 
imports.  Bank  references,  Anglo  London  Paris.  National 
Francisco.  Cal. 

&B&AVD  BQVXPMBVT  COMFAVT,  XVC,  126  Pine  St. 
Established.  1906.  Telegraphic  address.  "Lec\>m." 
Codes  used.  Western  Union  (universal  and  6-letter). 


ZiBWX8.8XlCA8-JOVB8  COMFAVT,  429  Davis  St.  Estab- 
lished 1906.  Telegraphic  address.  "Obaco."  Principal 
imports:     Rice,  beans,  cottonseed  cake  and  spices. 

Xi&ATA,  XiOWBVBBBO  ft  nOKLXQVJ^  XVC  Head  office 
for  Orient,  644  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Executive 
offices,  80  and  84  Wall  St.,  New  York  City.  Cable  ad- 
dress. "Oakheart."  Importers  and  exporters,  pharma- 
ceuticals and  drugs,  crude  drugs,  dye  materials  and  dry 
.  colors,  essential  oils,  oils  and  waxes.  Oriental  raw  pro- 
ducts, silks  and  cotton  crepes,  Oriental  manufactures 
of  every  description. 

W.  &OAXBA  ft  COMFAVT,  22  Battery  St..  San  Francisco 
Cal.  Established,  1876.  Telegraphic  address,  "LoalEa." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  and  5th.  Lleber's.  Sampers.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Hides,  cofTee,  sisal,  sea  products,  sesame 
seed  and  general  Mexican  products.  Principal  exports: 
General  lines.  Bank  references.  Anglo  London  and 
Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

MACOVBBAT  ft  COMFAVT,  149  California  St.  Estab- 
lished  1849.  Codes  used,  usual.  C^ble  address,  "Ma- 
condray."  Principal  Imports:  Teas.  Principal  exports: 
Coffee,  leather,  chemicals,  dried  fruits,  manufactured 
steel  and  iron.  Agencies,  Alliance  Insurance  Co..  Lon- 
don; Sea  Insurance  Co..  Liverpool;  Federal  Insurance 
Co.,  New  Jersey;  Imperial  Marine  Transport  of  Tokyo. 

MATTiTiTABP  ft  8CBmXBDBZi&  Head  office  address.  230 
California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  ad- 
dress, 941  E.  Fourth  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established. 
1897.  Telegraphic  address,  "MacLaren."  Codes  used,  A- 
B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  Sardines,  mush- 
rooms, peas,  currants,  herring  and  mackerel.  Principal 
exports:  Sardines,  chemicals,  dyes  and  intermediates, 
paraffin  wax  and  rosin.  Bank  references.  The  Bank  of 
California,  N.  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Irving  National 
Bank,  New  York. 

MAXXV8  FBODVCB  COMFAVT,  310-320  Davis  St  EiUalv 
lished,  1906.  Telegraphic  address.  *'Makins."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Western  Union  and  Bentley's. 
Principal  Imports:  Blotter,  eggs,  cheese,  frozen  egg 
meats,  dried  eggs,  honey,  poultry  and  general  produce. 
Principal  exports:  Butter,  eggs,  cheese  and  general 
produce. 

MAIkBOVABO  ft  COn  XVC,  37  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Branch  office  addresses.  Mexico.  Central  and  South 
America.  Established,  1903.  Telegraphic  address.  •'Mal- 
donado."  Principal  imports  and  exports  are  general 
merchandise.   Bank  references,  American  National  Bank. 

MABTIVS  aABDVBB  COMFAVT,  260  California  St..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1916.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Margarco."  All  codes  used.  Principal  imports:  Vege- 
table oils.  Oriental  products.  Principal  exports:  Steel 
products,  electrical  apparatus,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
chemicals.  Bank  references,  Anglo  and  London  Paris 
National.  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Corporation. 
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DINGWALL 

COTTS& 

COMPANY 


744  Hastings  Street  W 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Export  and 
Import  Merchants 

Shipping  and 

Chartering  Agents 

Marine  Insurance 


London  Office: 

MITCHELL  COTTS  &  CO.. 

8  St.  Helen's  Place,  London,  E.  C. 

South  African  Offices : 

MITCHELL  COTTS  &  CO., 
East  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth, 
East  London. 

WM.  COTTS  &  CO.,  Durban. 

COTTS  &  CO.,   Delagoa  Bay, 
Johannesburg,  Beira. 


Barber  Steamship  Lines,  inc. 


17    BATTERY    PLAGE 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


Whitehall  Building 
Telephone 
WhitehaU 

1300 


STEAMSHIP  LINES  FROM    NEW  YORK   TO 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  South  America 


CHINA,  JAPAN  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Th«  Barber  Line  (via  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  or  Cape 
of  Good  Hope). 

For  Aden.  Singapore,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai, 
Dalny.  Yokohama  and  Vladivostok;  transshipping  to 
all  ports  in  the  Red  Sea,  India,  East  Indies,  China 
and  Japan. 

SOUTH  and  EAST  AFRICA— The  Union-Cl an  line 

For  Cape  Town.  Mossel  Bay,  Algoa  Bay  (Port  Eliza- 
beth). Blast  London,  Port  Natal  (Durban).  Delagoa 
Bay.  Inhambane.  Beira.  Quilimane,  Mozambique, 
Zanzibar,  Tamatave,  Mauritius  and  Reunion. 

FOR    EUROPE 

The  Barber  Lines 
For  HAVRE,  BORDEAUX  and  LA  PALUCE.     (Also 
other  U.  K.  and  Continental  Ports  as  Inducement 
offers.) 

FOR    RIVER    PLATE 

The  Barber  Line 
For    MONTEVIDEO.    BUENOS    AIRES.    LA    PLATA. 
ROSARIO.  and  BAHIA  BLANCA. 
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OKAS.  m.  M'COBMZCX  *  OOMFAinr,  1  Dnimm  St.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1903.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "McCormlck."  Principal  Imports:  None.  Prin-t 
Ipal  exports:  Lumber,  ties  and  piling,  general  shipping 
coastwise  and  foreign.  Branch  office  'address,  Portland, 
San  Diego,  Los  Angeles.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank. 

K'DOVA]U>  ft  CO.,  454  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established,  1914.  Telegraphic  address,  "Macdo."  Codes 
used,  all  codes.  Branch  office,  37  Liberty  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Principal  Imports:  Oils,  rubber,  spices,  raw  pro- 
ducts, bean«,  copra,  dried  egg,  tallow.  Principal  exports: 
Steel  and  Iron  products,  machinery,  hardware,  paper, 
canned  and  dried  fruits,  fish,  seeds,  wines.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Bank  of  California,  America  National  Bank. 

MZOKBXk-BZZiODBAV  OBBXICAI^  OO.,  ZHO.,  658  Howard 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1915.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Essential  oils,  manganese.  Principal  exports: 
Bichromate  of  potash,  permanganate  of  potash,  perfum- 
ery, dyestuffs.  Bank  references,  Anglo  London  and 
Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

OKABl^BS  IfX^VS  ft  Oa,  802  American  National  Bank. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1918.  Cable  address, 
"Chasmllne."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Bentley's, 
Western  Union.  Bank  references,  American  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Importers  of:  Raw  material, 
foreign  food  products  of  all  kinds.  Exporters  of  food 
products  of  all  kinds. 

T.  MZWA  OOMPAinr,  24  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cable  address,  "Mlwa,"  San  Francisco.  Exports:  Steel 
products,  tinplate,  nails,  chemicals,  dyestuffs.  Imports: 
canned  fish,  beans,  seeds,  oils,  general  Japanese  prod- 
ucts, ores,  chemicals. 

M'KAT  ft  OOMFAVT,  Home  office  address,  311  California 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  office  address.  Eureka,  Cal. 
Established.   1874.    Principal  exports:    Redwood  lumber. 


ft  OO.  Established.  1910.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Brokerage."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union  and  Armsby's.  Principal  Imports:  All  vegetable 
and  fish  oils,  beans,  peas,  spices.  Iodine,  essential  oils, 
peanuts,  tapioca  and  flour  sago  and  flour  rice  and  flour 
chemicals.  Principal  exports:  All  soda  products  and 
all  heavy  chemicals,  food  products,  canned  fruit  and 
vegetables,  dried  fruit  and  vegetables,  canned  salmon 
and  other  flsh. 

KOOBB  rBBOVSOV  ft  CO.,  244  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
clsco,  Cal.  Established,  1868.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Mooreferg."  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal 
Imports:  Grain  bags.  Principal  exports:  Grain  and 
flour.     Bank  references.  Bank  of  California,  N.  A. 

GEO.  A.  MOOBB  ft  CO.,  212  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Established,  1850.  Telegraphic  address,  "Gamoor." 
All  codes  used.  Principal  Imports:  Jute  bags  and  bur- 
laps, coffee,  cocoa,  cocoanuts,  copr%  condiments,  fertil- 
izers, hardware,  hides,  skins,  metals,  oils,  pearls,  shells, 
rubber,  spices,  kapok,  vanilla  beans,  silks,  rice,  pearl 
buttons,  crude  feathers  and  downs,  and  domestic  man- 
ufacturers agents.  Principal  exports:  Grain,  flour,  dried 
and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  hardware,  machinery, 
lumber,  salmon  and  canned  flsh,  chemicals,  petroleum 
products.  Operating  south  Sea  Line  of  sailing  vessels 
to  South  Sea  Islands,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Phil- 
ippines. Bank  references,  any  mercantile  agency  or 
bank. 

MOOBKBAD  BABIO  OOBFOBATZOB,  519  Call  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Manufacturers  of  wireless,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph apparatus,  supplying  Moorhead  wireless  Tele- 
graph,  valves,  to  the  Allied  Government. 

BABBEB  PACKZBa  CO.  Established.  1895.  Head  office 
address.  Spear  &  Harrison  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Peterson."     Codes  used,  Armsby's, 

A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Edition,  Western  Union.  Bank  ref- 
erences. The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  Exporters  of 
canned  salmon. 

ft  CO.,  311   California  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.  Head  office,  2B  Kiangse  Road.  Shanghai,  China. 
Branch  office,  265  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Established 
1918.  Cable  address,  "Nile  Rhelms."  Codes  used,  Bent- 
ley's. A.  B.  C.  Principal  Imports:  Silk,  wool,  pongee, 
oil,  rice,  peanuts,  walnuts,  albumen,  egg  yolk,  seeds, 
beans,  bristles,  straw,  grass,  flour,  human  hair,  anti- 
mony. Principal  exports:  Steel,  dye  colors,  chemicals, 
machinery,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  electrical  goods, 
paper,  food  products. 

O.  VOBDMAV  ft  CO.  Head  office,  320  Market  St..  San 
Francisco.  Branch  office,  Papeete,  Tahiti.  Established, 
1916.      Telegraphic    address,    "Norlco."      Codes   used.    A. 

B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Western  Union.  Principal 
imports:  Copra,  vegetable  oils,  fibres,  vanilla  beans. 
Principal  exports:  Groceries,  hardware,  textiles,  drug- 
gists' sundries. 


BOBTK    AMBBZCAB   HBBCAHTELB    COXFABT,    830-S42 

Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Established,  1907.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Noramerco."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  Improved,  Western  Union, 
Bentley's,  Scott's  10th  Edition,  J.  K.  Armsby's,  Lieber*« 
and  private  codes.  Principal  Imports:  Canned  crab, 
canned  shrimps,  canned  tuna,  canned  salmon  and  all 
kinds  of  canned  goods,  provisions,  beans,  bean  cakes, 
bean  oil,  peanuts,  rice,  grain,  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  drugs,  toys,  baskets,  matting,  crockery, 
curios,  cotton  goods,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Steel  and 
iron  products,  tinplates,  hides,  leather,  paper,  agricul- 
tural implements,  instruments,  all  kinds  of  machinery 
and  engines,  drugs,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  dried  fruits  and 
other  agricultural  products,   etc. 

0SA8.  B.  BOWBUb  CO.,  152  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Established,  1912.  Telegraphic  address,  "Nowell."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's  Ueber's,  Western 
Union.  Principal  Imports:  Linens,  straw  and  hemp  hat 
braids,  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  beans,  peas,  hardwood,  castor 
beans,  oils,  copra  and  jute  bags.  Principal  exports:  Dry 
goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  dairy  and  farm  implements, 
foods,  cereals,  paper,  furniture,  liquors,  chemicals,  fruits, 
honey,  and  shoes. 

VOBAKZ  BBOTKBB8.  Head  office  address,  112  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  address,  621  Broadway. 
New  York  City.  Established,  1907.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Nozaki."  .Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  Peanuts,  beans,  canned  crab, 
braid,  hemp,  straw,  chip  and  millinery  goods,  etc.  Prin- . 
cipal  exports:  Leather,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  steel  and 
iron  goods,  tanning  materials,  paper,  naval  stores,  etc. 

O'COBBOB-XABBZSOB  ft  OVTTB.  149  California  St.  Es- 
tablished, 18S2.  Telegraphic  address,  "Conno.**  Codes 
used,  all  codes  Including  private.  Principal  imports: 
All  Oriental  and  Java  and  Straits  Settlements  produce 
as  well  as  coffee  and  other  Mexican  and  Central  Amer- 
ican produce.  Principal  exports:  General  merchandise, 
iron  and  steel,  California  products,  textiles,  and  manu- 
factured goods.  Including  machinery,  etc. 


OSA8KZ  ZMPOBTZBO  COMFABT,  339-41-43  CommerciaJ 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established  1910.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Ohashl."  Codes  used.  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C  5th 
Edition.  Principal  imports:  General  merchandise. 
Principal  exports:  Chemicals  and  steel.  Bank  references, 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  San  Francisco. 

OBZBBTA&  FBODVCT8  CO.  Head  office,  25  California  St., 
San  Francisco  Cal.  Branch  office,  Kobe,  Japan.  Estab- 
lished, 1917.  Telegraphic  address,  "Amplesso."  Codes 
used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  and  private.  Principal  im- 
ports: Beans,  peas,  rice  and  peanuts.  Principal  exports: 
Steel  products,  chemicals. 

OTIS,  M'AIkUSTBm  ft  CO.,  310  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
clsco,  Cal.  Established,  1892.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Alisbe."  Codes  used,  all  commercial.  Principal  Im- 
ports: All  Oriental,  Australasian,  Mexican,  Central  and 
South  American  products.  Principal  exports:  Lumber, 
metals,  chemicals,  fruits,  foodstuffs,  etc.  Indent  mer- 
chants.   Bank  references.  Bank  of  California,  N.  A. 

OVBB8BA8  FACTOmI  Established,  1898.  Address,  236 
Commercial  St.,  San  Francisco.  All  codes  used.  Fur- 
nished with  Letters  of  Credit.  Importers  of:  Food  pro- 
ducts. Exporters  of  food  products,  especially  California 
canned  and  dried  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  wines  and 
whiskies. 

PAAVKAV  nVQAM  P]bAVTATZOB  COMPABT.    Head  office 

address,  22  Battery  St.,  Room  408.  Established,  1899. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Thomas."  Codes  used.  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  Sugar.  Bank  references:  Any 
bank. 

PACZPIC  AMBBZCAB  TBADZBO  CO.  Head  office  address, 
12  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Branch  office  addresses. 
Soerabala,  Java,  D.  E.  I.  Shidzuoka,  Japan.  Established. 
1901.  Telegraphic  address,  "Energy."  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C.  5th  BIdltlon,  Western  Union,  Bentley's  and  others. 
Principal  imports:  Tea,  spices,  coffee,  albumen,  egg 
yolk,  nuts,  beans,  copra,  vanilla  beans.  Yucca  gum. 
Pongee  silk.  Principal  exports:  American  products 
and  manufactured  goods,  beer,  canned,  preserved  and 
dried  fruits  and  fish. 

PAdPZC  COAST  STBBZi  COMPABT.  General  office,  Rl- 
alto  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seattle,  San  Francisco 
cable  address,  "Coasteel."  Open  hearth  products. 
Shapes  Manufactured:  Bolt  rods,  rivet  rods,  wire  roda 
Billets  for  Forging:  Bands,  flats,  plain  squares,  plain 
rounds,  square  and  round  corrugated  bars  for  rein- 
forcing, square  twisted  bars  for  reinforcing.  Angles: 
Equal  and  unequal  legs. 

PACZPZO  COAST  STBVP  CO.,  721  Sansome  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Branch  office  address,  Seattle.  Wash.;  Port- 
land, Ore.  Telegraphic  address,  "Teagarden."  Codes 
used.  Western  Union.  Principal  exports:  Jam,  Jelly,  pre- 
serves, honey,  mince  meat,  apple  butter,  syrup  and  mo- 
lasses. 
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fiiupire  I^tevedoring  and  Contracting  L40. 

Limited 

General  Stevedores  and  Contractors 

COVERING     ALL     BRITISH     COLUMBIA     PORTS 

Head  Office:  Vancouver,  B.  C.  P.  0.  Box  373 

301    Welton    Block,    Howe   Street 


General  Manager 

CAPT.  W.  M.  CRAWFORD 


Stevedores  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Ltd. 


European  Agents 

Cable  Address:  "Dispatch,"  Vancouver  EvanS  Dunlop  &  Co. 

Codes  used:  Western  Union  and  A.  B.  C.  Fifth  Edition  London,  England 


The  Ekman  Foreign  Agencies,  Ltd. 

SHANGHAI  6,  Kiangse  Road  CHINA 

Head  Office: 
Messrs.  Ekman  &  Co.,  Gothenburg  (Sweden) 

Established  1802 

Importers  —  Exporters 
Steamship  Agents 

Specializing  in  Scandinavian 

PAPER,  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 


Agents 

The  Swedish  East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 

BefiTular  Steamship  Service  between  Sweden,  India,  China  and  Japan 
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PAdPZO  rZBB  BXTZVOVZSXBB  OO^  424-440  Howard  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Established.  1895.  Branch  offices, 
Los  Ans^eles,  Cal.;  Portland,  Oregon;  Seattle,  Wash. 
Cable  address,  "Pacflrex."  Bank  references,  Crocker 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Scandinavian- 
American  Bank,  Seattle.  Wash. 

PAOZPIO  KOTOm  SUPPX^T  CO^  1438  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Branches,  Los  Anereles.  Distributors  of 
"Indian   Motorcycles,"   bicycles   and  parts. 

PAdPZC  OBZSVT  CO^  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Branch  office  address,  Tientsin,  China.  Estab- 
lished, 1903.  Telegraphic  address,  "Cowen."  All  codes 
used  when  permitted  by  cable  censor.  Principal  imports: 
Natural  products  from  the  Orient.  Principal  exports: 
Metals,  steel,  iron,  chemicals,  dyestufTs,  leather  and 
general  United  States  products.  Bank  references,  Amer- 
ican National  Bank,  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National 
Bank,  International  Banking  Corporation. 

PAOZPZC  PXOVOOmAPS  SVPPX^T  CO.,  2  Golden  Gate 
Ave.  Principal  exports:  Phonographs  and  supplies. 
Bank  references,   Anglo  California  Trust  Co. 

TKB  PAdPZO  PIPS  OO^  201  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Exporters  of  new  and  used  steam  tested  and  guar- 
anteed pipe  and  light  screw  casing,  boiler  tubes,  valves 
and  fittings. 

PACZPZO  TBASZVO  CO.,  331-343  Battery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Established,  1906.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Pactrad."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  EJdltion. 
Principal  imports:  Rice,  potato  starch,  crab  meat, 
matches,  codfish,  stockfish,  beans,  oil  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Steel  and  iron  products,  dyestuffs. 
chemicals,  drugs,  tinplate,  etc.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Yokohama,  Kooe,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Japan.  Bank  refer- 
ences,  Yokohama  Specie   Bank,   San   Francisco. 

PAOZPIO  WBSTBBV  OOMMEmOZAZi  OO^  149  California 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office  address,  7  Ha- 
rima  Machi,  Kobe,  Japan.  Established.  1913.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Pawesco."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A. 
B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  General.  Prin- 
cipal exports:    General. 

PASmSTT  ft  COMPAinr..  Head  office,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  office,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Portland,  Oregon;  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Spokane,  Wash.  Established,  1853. 
Telegraphic  address.  "Parrot."  Codes  used,  all  codes. 
Principal  imports:  General.  Principal  exports:  General. 
Bank  references.  Bank  of  California. 

PA80A&,  DUBBBAT  ft  OO.  Head  office,  36  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  office,  Bordeaux,  France. 
Established,  1863.  Telegraphic  address.  "Pasdat." 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports: 
French  wines,  brandies,  liquors  and  groceries. 

PAYXB  8AZkE8  OOMPAinr,  112  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Canneries  located  at  Mantico  and  Healdsburg,  Cal. 
Principal  Imports:  Canners  of  California  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Established,  1916.  Bank  references,  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  of  San  Francisco  and  Healdsburg  Na- 
tional Bank,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

W.  A.  P&VMlIEm  XPO.  OO.,  37  Front  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Branch  office  address,  Los  Angeles.  Principal  im- 
ports: Burlaps  and  bags.  Principal  exports:  Canvas 
goods,   tents,   tarpaulins,  etc. 

m.  O.  POBTBB.  Head  office,  805  Fifi  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Established,  1909.  Codes  used.  Western  Union. 
Principal  exports:  Machinery,  saw  mill,  power  plants, 
transmission,  pumps,  boilers,  gas  engines,  ship  equip- 
ment. Bank  references,  Donohur  Kelly  Banking  Corpo- 
ration and  Seaboard  National  Bank. 

W.  PBB800TT.  Head  office.  519  California  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Branch  offices  in  Shanghai  and,  Hongkong 
China.  Telegraphic  address.  "Cottpres."  Codes  used, 
Western  Union,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal  im- 
ports: China  crude  bed  feathers,  China  fancy  feathers, 
pongee  and  pearl  buttons.  Principal  exports:  Steel, 
chemicals,  piece  goods,  paints,  provisions,  general  sun- 
dries. 

BBZB  BB08.,  ZHO.,  Sacramento  and  Drumm  Sts.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Relbro."  Codes  used, 
Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western  Union.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Hospital  supplies,  cotton,  surgical  Instru- 
ments, catgut,  white  enamelware,  rubber  goods,  etc. 
Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 

BOBBBT  BOMBB  ft  Oa  Head  office.  110  Bush  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Branch  offices.  Shanghai,  China;  Vladivostok; 
Kobe,  Japan.  Established,  1892.  Codes  used,  Bentley's, 
Western  Union,  and  Western  Union  five-letter  code. 
Principal  Imports:  Vegetable  oils,  wax  and  tallow, 
hemp  and  wool  and  all  kinds  Oriental  beans,  medical 
herb  roots,  etc.,  bags  and  bagging,  flax  and  flax  tow, 
flax  seed,  and  various  other  sundries.  Principal  exports: 
Iron  and  steel,  glassware,  hardware,  California  wines 
and  brandies,  whiskey. 


BOZiPK  'aBUM  ft  OO.,  149  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Established,  1913.  Cable  address,  "Patnoble." 
Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edi- 
tion. Branch  offices,  Colman  Bldg..  Seattle.  Wash.; 
Spalding  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon;  American  Bank  Bldg.. 
Los  Angeles;  Chicago,  New  York.  Bank  references,  An- 
glo London  &  Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Bank 
of  California,.  Seattle,  Wash.  Principal  imports:  Gen- 
eral Oriental  products,  tea-^  beans,  oil,  peanuts,  walnuts, 
egg  products.  Exports  Steel,  soap,  chemicals,  glass, 
machinery,  etc. 

TKB  BOMAV  PAZBT  OO.,  ZHO.  General  offices,  55  New 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1912. 
Factory  at  San  Francisco.  Cable  address,  "Romanco." 
Code  used,  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union.  Principal  exports: 
Paints,  oils,  varnishes,  wood  or  plaster,  fibre  wall  board. 
Our  lines  work  well  together.   References,  Bank  of  Italy. 

B08BHBBBO  BB08.  ft  OO.,  344  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Established,  1904.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Rosenberg."  All  standard  codes  used.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Rice,  beans,  walnuts,  apricot  kernels,  honey, 
beeswax.  Principal  exports:  Dried  fruits,  figs,  raisins, 
walnuts,  almonds,  apricot  kernels,  honey,  beeswax,  rice 
and  beans. 

R.  BOSEHBZkiLTT,  157  California  St.  Established,  1900. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Lieber's  Bentley's, 
Armsby's.  Principal  Imports:  Rice,  peanuts,  beans, 
oil.     Principal   exports:     Salmon. 

8.  BOSBSTBATTM,  85  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Es- 
tablished, 20  years.  Telegraphic  address,  "Rosenbros." 
Codes  used,  Lleber's,  A.  B.  C.  Commission  brokers. 
Principal  exports:    Coffee. 

PAU£  B.  BVBBB  ft  OO^  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Paulrube."  Codes  used, 
Armsby's.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's.  Principal  im- 
ports: General.  Principal  exports:  General.  Bank  ref- 
erences,  Anglo   and   London   Paris   National   Bank. 

A.  O.  BV&0P80V  OO.,  357-365  Monadnock  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Pacific  Coast  Sales  Managers.  Pittsburgh  Steel 
Co..  wire  nails,  standard  wire  products,  steel  hoops  and 
bands;  Brier  Hill  Steel  Co.,  blue  and  galvanized  sheets 
and  tank  plates;  National  Chain  Co.,  chain  and  ship 
cables;  Twisted  Wire  &  Steel  Co.,  box  strapping.  Export- 
ers of  Iron  and  steel  products.  Export  business  Invited 
exclusively  from  foreign  houses  having  authorized 
agents  in  United  States.  Branch  offices,  Portland.  Se- 
attle, Los  Angeles. 

8AJr  PBAN0Z800  ZBOB  ft  BEETA&  OO..  256  N.  Pont  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1907.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Harry  SUberman."  Codes  used.  Western  Union 
and  Bentley's.  Principal  exports:  Railroad  equipment. 
Bank  references,  Anglo  London  Paris  National  Bank. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8 AM  PBAB0Z800  TBADZVO  OOBP.,  235  Montgomery  St.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1917.  Cable  address, 
"Hymans."  Codes.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Bentley's,  pri- 
vate. Branch  office,  Nieuwe  Have  120,  Rotterdam,  Hol- 
land. Bank  references,  Anglo  London  Paris  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Importers  of:  Copra,  peanut 
oil,  cocoanut  oil,  rubber,  tea,  tobacco,  tapioca,  etc.  Ex- 
porters of:  Machinery  and  tools,  cotton  and  cotton 
goods.  ^ 

W.  8.  80A1I1IBZA  ft  OO.,  603  No.  1  Drumm  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Scammell."  Codes 
used,  A.   B.  C.   5th  Edition. ___^^_ 

80KVK&  ft  OO.,  16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Es- 
tablished. 1911.  Telegraphic  address.  "Gillian."  Codes 
used,  all.  Principal  exports:  Dried  fruits,  canned 
fruits,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines,  honey,  l>eans. 
Branch  office  addresses.  New  York,  100  Hudson  St.; 
Seattle.  Wash.,  1112  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.;  Los  Angeles. 
Citizens  National  Bank  Bldg. 

A.  80KU1IAVH  ft  OO..  216  Pine  St.  Established,  1915. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Schumann."  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C 
6th  Edition,  Armsby,  Bentley's.  Principal  Imports: 
Rice,  beans,  seeds,  hardwood,  lumber  and  logs.  Prin- 
cipal  exports:    Rice. 

80BWABTS  BBOTKBB8.  Head  office,  319  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco.  Branch  office,  Guatemala  City,  Guate- 
mala, C.  A.  Established,  1871.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Schwartz."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Lleber's,  Western 
Union,  Commercial  Telegraph  and  Cable  code,  A.  B.  C. 
and  private  codes.  Principal  imports:  Coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  rice,  hides,  rubber,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Ma- 
chinery, provisions,  rice  and  general  merchandise. 


^.^ OO,  ^TD.  Established,  1910.  Head  of- 
fice, U.  S.  A. — 311  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Head  office  Europe — Siberia  Co.,  Ltd.,  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. Established,  1904.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Siberian  Co.  Ltd.,  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Vladivostok,  Ka- 
barl,  and  other  cities  In  Russia  and  Siberia. 
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FIRST  ZIT^'^ 

TRUST  &   SAVINGS    CO. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Combined  Resources,  $125,000,000 


A  National  Bank 
with  an 
International 
Business 


''O  advance  the  interests  of  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, producers,  exporters  and  importers  in  their 
relationship  with  countries  throughout  the  world, 
the  First  National  Bank,  the  largest  bank  in  Ohio, 
has  enlarged  and  developed  its  Foreign  Depart- 
ment under  the  management  of  J.  G.  Geddes, 
formerly  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Canada. 

S  a  specialized  service  in  connection  with  the 
^  Foreign  Department,  the  First  National  Bank  has 
established  a  Commercial  Service  Bureau  which 
is  gathering  in  Europe  and  South  America  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  America's  foreign  trade. 


ManufadurerSt  merchants,  exporters  and  importers 
are  invited  to  take  up  with  this  Bureau  in  person  or 
by  correspondence,    their  foreign   trade  problems. 


Gibb  Livingston  &  Co. 

Hongkong  Shanghai  Foochow 

General  Import  and  Export   Merchants 


Agents  for 

China  Borneo  Company y  Ltd. 

Northern  Assurance  Company^  Ltd. 

Hongkong  Electric  Company y  Ltd. 

''Ben''  Line  of  Steamers 

Eastern  4  Australian  Steamship  Company y  Ltd. 

Queensland  Insurance  Company y  Ltd. 

British  North  Borneo  Government 

Indemnity  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company y  Ltd. 

United  Slates  LloydSy  Etc. 
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8BABOA»D  SKZFFZVO  OO^  XVC^  260  California  St.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Telegrraphic  address.  "Seshipco."  Codes 
used,  all  codes.  Branch  office,  Seaboard  Shipping  Co., 
Inc.,  26  Beaver  St.,  New  York  City.  Principal  imports: 
Custom  House  Work,  forwarding.  Principal  exports: 
Freight  forwarding  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Forward- 
ing, exporting.  Bank  references,  Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank,   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

JOKV  a  SIBOFBISB  ft  CO.,  268  Market  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Established.  1894.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Siegfried.**  Codes  used,  Armsby,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
E^dition.  Branch  office,  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
111.  P.  O.  B.  4  Shidznaka,  Japan.  Principal  imports: 
Peanuts,  nuts,  beans,  peas,  seeds,  spices,  feathers, 
canned  crab,  raw  materials.  Principal  exports:  Iron, 
steel,  machlnjery,  hardware,  automobiles,  chemicals, 
dyes,  roofing  and  building  material,  canned  goods,  etc. 
Bank  references.   Bank  of  Italy,   San  Francisco. 

C.  SSVBT  81EXTK,  311  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Established  1908.  Telegraphic  address,  "Chenryinc." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Lleber's, 
Scott's  Imp.,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Rice, 
beans,  oila,  peas,  nuts,  copra,  hemp,  hardwood,  teas  and 
spices.  Principal  exports:  Case  oil,  rice,  beans,  lumber, 
iron  and  steel  products,  acids  and  chemicals,  tinned  fish, 
lubricating  and  fuel  oils,  parafl9n  wax.  Branch  oflflce 
addresses.  411  Arctic  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Bank  refer- 
erences.  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Scandi- 
navian Trust  New  York. 

C.  SOZiOKOV,  JB.    Head  ofl^ce,  314  Battery,  San  Francisco. 

Branch  ofllces,  Chicago,  1112  Harris  Trust  Bldg.;  New 
York.  12  Park  Row;  Manila,  Harbin;  Hongkong,  Hong- 
kong Hotel;  Kobe.  Established,  1889.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Urso.  Codes  used,  all.  Principal  imports:  Oils, 
ores,  beans,  silks,  cotton,  general  merchandise,  cigars. 
Principal  exports:  Iron,  steel,  chemicals,  drugs,  auto- 
mobiles,  hardware,   specialties. 

fiWS.  Zk  BOVJbB  Co.,  iron  and  steel  products.  Established, 
1906.  Rial  to  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Souleco."  All  codes  used.  Mill  agents  and 
jobbers  for  iron  and  steel  rounds,  squares,  flats,  angles 
and  special  shapes,  concrete  reinforcements,  hoops, 
bands,  plates,  sheet  tin  and  terne  plate,  bolts,  nuts, 
rivets,  nails,  pipe,  tubing,  wire,  rails,  forgings,  etc. 

FBBBBBZOK  W.  BPBVOBm,  356  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Established,  1914.  Cable  address,  "Live  wire." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Editions.  Importers 
of:  Cocoa  beans,  crude  rubber,  sugars.  Exporters  of: 
Cocoa  beans. 

STBAUOrO  rOSTBB  ft  OOMFAXT,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Established.  1915.  Telegraphic  address,  "Sterfoster." 
All  codes  used.  Principal  Imports:  Oriental  products. 
Principal  exports:  American  products.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco. 

D.  8.  8TSBV  CO.,  46  Davis  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch 
oflflce  address,  Hongkong.  China.  Established,  1914. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Sternco."  Codes  used.  Bentley's, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  and  others.  Principal  imports:  Rice,  beans, 
peanuts,  vegetable  oils,  spices.  Principal  exports: 
Paper,  iron  and  steel  products.  Bank  references,  Ameri- 
can National  Bank  of  San  Francisco;  Bank  of  Italy,  San 
Francisco;  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York;  Neder- 
landisch,  Indlsche  Handelsbank,  Hongkong,  and  any 
bank  of  San  Francisco  or  Hongkong. 

BBMVVp  TATZiOm  ft  80V,  682  Mission.  Established,  1887. 
Principal  imports,  linens  and  cottons.  Handkerchiefs, 
towels,  crashes,  table  linens,  art  linens.  Principal  ex- 
ports handkerchiefs. 


I  ft  CO.  Established  1911.  Head  ofllce,  Hobart 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A.  Cable  address,  "Thane." 
All  standard  codes.  Branch  ofllces,  New  York,  London, 
Liverpool.  Havana,  Shanghai.  Principal  exports:  Lum- 
ber (all  Pacific  species),  heavy  hardware  and  plumbers' 
supplies.  Iron  and  steel  products,  wire  and  wire  prod- 
ucts, aniline  dyes,  chemicals,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda, 
oils,  tallow,  parafl^ne  wax,  kerosene,  canned  and  dried 
fruit.s,  canned  vegetables,  canned  and  salted  fish,  milk, 
foodstuffs,  electrical  equipment,  machinery,  engines  and 
supplies,  railroad  equipment,  tin,  terne  plate,  leather, 
rosin,  quicksilver,  paper,  wood  pulp,  cotton  piece  goods. 
Principal  imports:  Vegetable  and  fish  oils,  copra,  tal- 
low, gums,  tanning  materials,  fibres  (broom  and  furni- 
ture), bristles,  dessicated  cocoanut,  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts, nuts,  spices,  tapioca.s,  rice,  rubber,  kapok,  burlap, 
antimony,  tin.  wolfram,  beans,  peas,  seeds.  Bank  ref- 
erences. Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.     Send  us  your  inquiries. 

A.  B.  8.  TK0MP80V  ft  CO.,  Merchants  Exchange,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Head  ofllce,  5  Szechuen  Road,  Shanghai, 
China.  Telegraphic  address,  "Sheptard."  Principal  Im- 
ports: General  lines.  Principal  exports:  General  lines. 
Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 
Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank. 


rmBOBBZCX  X.  TK01IF80V  COh  210  Dnimm  St.  San 
Francisco.  Established,  1915.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Margfred.**  Codes  used.  Western  Union,  Lleber's,  A- 
B.  C.  4th  and  6th.  Bentley's.  Purchasing  agenU  and 
shippers  of  every  description  of  manufactures  and 
supplies. 

TTOB8  COBDAOB  OOMFAinr,  406  Montgomery  St,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1856.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Tubbs."  Codes  used,  Western  Union,  Bentley's. 
five-letter.  Principal  imports:  Hemp.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Rope.  Bank  references,  Bank  of  California, 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  Anglo  London  and 
Paris. 

VVZOV   A8BS8T08   AVD    BUBBBB   COMPAXT,    548    CaU 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Branch  oflflce,  Chicago.  All 
codes  used.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Asbestos.  Bank  references.  Wells  Fargo  Ne- 
vada National  Bank. 

TJirXTED  COmiBBCZA^  COMFABT,  Crocker  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.  Cal.  Machinery,  factory  and  R.  R.  equip- 
ment. Relaying  steel  rails,  ties  and  timbers.  Ware- 
house and  yard.  South  San  Francisco.  Codes  used.  A. 
B.  C. 

VBZTBD  8VFPX^T  OOMFAVT,  346-348  Clay  St,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Established,  1917.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Wllmelrold."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union. 
Bentley's.  Principal  Imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Food  products,  iron,  steel,  hardware,  drugs,  chemicals, 
manufactured  and  raw  materials,  general  exports.  Ba^ik 
references.  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 

8.  X.  VAir  OBVW8  ft  OOn  268  Market  St  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Vanceuns."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
Bentley's,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Copra, 
nutmegs,  spices,  hides,  rice,  oils.  Principal  exports: 
Steel  and  iron,  paper,  old  newspapers,  canned  salmon* 
sardines,  fruits,  paints,  chemicals,  rosin,  explosives, 
stationery,  etc. 

X.  Tb.  VAX  WIHBIjB  CO.  (Successors  to  L  S.  Van  Winkle  A 
Co.,  Established.  1849),  160  Beale  St,  San  Francisco.  CaL 
Cable  address,  "Vanwlnkle."  Codes,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edi- 
tion. Exporters  of  iron  and  steel  products,  bars,  angles, 
plates,  sheets,  wire  rods,  hoops,  bands,  pipe,  flttln^s. 
nut.s,  bolts,  rivets,  washers,  tool  and  drill  steel,  hollow 
drill  steel,  rails,  locomotives,  frogs,  switches,  nutlocks, 
wire,  nails,  barbed  wire  and  fencing,  shafting,  etc, 
"Dreadnought"  high  speed  steel  and  high  speed  tool 
bits,  heat  treated  ready  for  use.   Correspondence  invited. 

A.  WABXBB.   Head  oflSce  address.  608  Merchants' 

Exchange.  San  Francisco,  CaL  Established,  1906.  Tele- 
graphic address.  "Frankwar."  Codes  used.  all.  Principal 
imports:  Food  products,  kapok,  copra,  etc.  Principal 
exports:  Food  products.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

O.  WBBi8BAU1I  ft  OO^  Pipe  works,  131  Eleventh  St.  8aa 
Francisco,  offer  2,300  tons  35  lb.  steel  rail  conforming  to 
U.  S.  Standard  section  A.  S.  C.  E.  with  the  necessary 
splice  bars,  bolts,  track  spikes;  also  standard  gauge  flat 
car  trucks,  three  locomotives,  other  railroad  equipment 
at  Nome,  Alaska.  Also  5,000  tons  new  40  pound  steel 
rail,  U.  S.  Standard  A.  S.  C.  E.  at  Acapulco,  Mexico. 

OXA8.  X.  WB&CX  COMFAXT.  Head  office.  214  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Established,  1916.  Telegraphic  address. 
"Charwel."  Codes  used.  all.  Principal  Imports:  China 
rice,  beans,  oil,  chillies,  peanuts,  etc.  Principal  exports: 
All  lines.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  Italy,  Mercantile 
National  Bank,  San  Francisco. 

W.  T.  WBXJOICX  ft  CO.,  XXO.,  230  California  St..  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1905.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Welisch."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  (Imp.),  Western 
Union  (Imp),  Bentley's.  Scott's  10th,  R.  M.  G.,  private. 
Principal  imports:  Rice.  Principal  exports:  Rice. 
Branch  office  addresses  all  over  the  world.  Bank  ref- 
erences. Bank  of  California,  N.  A.,  American  .National 
Bank.  San  Francisco;  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


A8BB8T08     ML^OXBSZA     OOXFAXT,      26-27 

South  Park,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Established,  1908,  con- 
tinuation of  Dearmon  &  Co.,  established  1890.  Cable 
codes,  private  and  Western  Union,  Bankers,  Anglo  and 
I^ondon   Paris   National  Bank. 

„ BX  JVXX  CW>.,  563  Seventh  St.,  Ban  Francisco, 

Cal.  Established,  1906.  Bank  references,  Italian  Ameri- 
can Bank.  Exporters  of:  Baled  newspapers,  rags,  bot- 
tles, sacks,  iron,  metal  and  rubber. 

VrrtJslMMM,  DZKOXB  ft  00.«  810  Sansome  St.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  Branch  office,  8  Bridge  St,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Established  1870.  Telegraphic  address.  "Kai- 
mana,"  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal 
imports:  Sugar,  copra,  vanilla,  beans,  hides,  garbansos, 
etc.  Principal  exports.  All  United  States'  manufac- 
tures and  products.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mechanics  Metals  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
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F.  A.  FREDERICK 


E.  C.  METZGER 


Frederick  &  Metzger 

INSURANCE  BROKERS       Marine 

318-323   Mutual   Life   Building         Fire 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON,  U.  S.  A.  AutOmobile 


Seattle  References 
By  Permission 

Bank  <^  CtJifomia 

Mitsui  &  Company,  Ltd. 

Chp  Ito  &  Company 

Frank  Waterhouse  &  Company 


Furukawa  Shoji  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

Importers  and  Exporters 


FURUKAWA  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Capital 


Yen  10,000,000 


Commodities  dealt  in^ 

"F.  M:'  Electrolytic  Ingots,  "Marugata"  Ingots, 
Copper  and  Brass  Sheets  and  Ribbons,  Copper  and 
Brass  Rods  and  Bars,  Wire  Bar  and  Wire  Rods, 
Insulated  Wires  and  Cables,  Gold  and  Silver 
Bullion,  Lead,  Spelter,  Tin,  Sulphate  of  Copper, 
Coal,  Machineries,  Electrical  Wares,  Manure, 
Sundry  Goods,  etc. 


Directors I 

Toranosuke  Furukawa,  President 
ManJIro  Yoshlmura,  Chief  Director 
Mototaro  Oglno 
Teiji  Inouye 
Koji  Inouye 
Kisaburo  Yamaguchi 
Reinosuke  Suga 


KeAd  OlILce: 

YAESUCHO.    KOJIMACHI-KU, 
TOKYO 

Ca,bl«  AddTMs: 

"FURUKAWA  TOKYO" 

BranolMS  and  BeprMMitativMis 

Tokyo,  Osaka,  Moji,  Kobe.  Nagroya, 
Hakata,  Seoul.  Dairen.  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  Hongkong.  New  York, 
•  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Singapore,  Buenos  Aires, 
Etc.,  Etc. 
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WZOHnULV  *  OBJJTB,  461  Market  St  Established,  1904. 
Telefirraphic  address,  **Wlghtman."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition,  Bentley*s,  Everybody's  pocket  code.  Mod- 
em Economy,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Copra, 
cocoanut  oil,  pearl  shell,  vanilla  beans.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Hardware,  grrocerles,  iron  and  steel,  dry  groods. 
paints  and  oils,  furnishing  Roods,  chandlery,  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  electrical  goods,  machinery,  automobiles, 
automobile  accessories,  gas  engines,  rubber  goods;  in 
short,  American  goods  of  all  classes. 


wmJTB  ft  PATTBB80V,  1  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Telegraphic  address.  "Chaswill."  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  5th.  Lieber's.  Cross.  Robinson,  Yopp,  Western 
Union,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Vegetable  oils  of 
all  kinds,  cocoanut,  soya  bean,  cotton  seed,  peanut, 
castor,  wood  oil,  animal,  and  fish  oils  in  barrels  and 
bulk,  tallow,  greases,  etc.,  beans,  peas,  coffee,  rice,  sugar, 
copra,  rubber,  linseed  and  other  cakes.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Oil  expelling  machinery,  steel,  bars  and  sheets, 
rosin,  turpentine,  linseed  oil.  caustic  soda,  soda  ash, 
tallow,  etc.,  all  kinds  of  hardware,  black  and  galvanized 
pipe,  copper  and  brass,  sheets,  wire,  dyes,  chemicals, 
and  all  American  manufactured  products.  Branch  of- 
fice addresses,  Manila,  P.  I.;  Shanghai,  China;  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Bank  refer- 
ences. First  National  Bank.  SUn  Francisco,  Cal. 

WZUIOV  8TBE&  vmODVCTS  OOMFAinr.  Head  office  ad- 
dress,  San  Francisco.  Cal.  Branch  office  address.  Mill. 
Chicago,  111.  Established  20  years.  Principal  exports: 
Wire  nails,  rivets,  tacks,  mattress  wire.  Bank  refer- 
ences, Seaboard  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  any 
Chicago  bank. 

W1X80V-WB&CK  COMFAinr.  Head  office  address,  214 
Front  St.  Established,  1918.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Charwel."  Codes  used,  all.  Principal  imports:  Vege- 
table oils,  rice,  beans,  egg  yolks,  albumen,  copra,  tapioca, 
peanuts,  cocoa,  spices.  Principal  exports:  Canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  fish,  paper,  chemicals,  tin  .plates,  iron  and 
steel.    Bank  references.   Bank   of   Italy. 

WX8ABD  B&BOTBZC  &AMP  OO^  147  New  Montgomery  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Established,  1910.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Varqu."  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Portable  electric  lamps.  Bank  references,  Amer- 
ican National  Bank,  San  Francisco. 

WOm]«BT-lEAmTZy  OOHFAinr,  617  Montgomery  St,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Worley."  Codes 
used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Importers  of: 
Wool,  hides,  skins,  tallow,  peanuts,  pepper,  oils  and  all 
Oriental  products.  E^xporters  of  hardware,  steel  and 
steel  products,  drugs,  specialties,  and  all  manufactured 
products.  Representation  in  Tientsin,  Peking,  Shanghai, 
Hankow,  Canton  and  Hongkong.  Also  representation  in 
Japan.  Manufacturers  desiring  to  introduce  their  lines 
will  find  our  representatives  to  be  progressive,  depend- 
able and  responsible. 


BXABBBAOK  PAFBB  OO^  634  Battery  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Branch  offices,  Oakland,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego.  Established,  1869.  Telegraphic  address.  *'ZeI- 
lerbach."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  6th.  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports  and  exports:  Paper  of  all 
kinds  and  its  products.  References,  Mechanics  &  Metals 
Bank,  New  York  City;  Wells  Fargo,  Nevada;  Anglo  Lon- 
don and  Paris;  Dun,  Bradstreet. 


SEATTLE 


:oAM  wukJKVTAcruwaaM*  bxpobt  *  znpomT 

COBF^  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Cable,  address, 
"Home,"  Seattle;  "Ameic."  Oriental  porta  All  codes. 
Exporters,  engineers,  manufacturers  representatives. 
All  American  products  including  steel  for  shipbuilding 
and  manufacturing,  wire  and  nails,  railroad  equipment, 
locomotive  cranes,  complete  machine  tools,  electric 
motors,  power  plant  equipment,  agriculturals,  autos  and 
accessories,  complete  stocks  drugs  and  chemicals,  leath- 
ers, hardware,  tools,  canned  salmon  and  milk,  lumber, 
machinery  of  all  descriptions. 


OmZBHTA^  8A&B8  OOBP.,  1703  Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash.  Est.,  1919.  Telegraphic  address,  "Amor- 
saco."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Western  Union  5  letter. 
Bank  references:  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.  Im- 
ports: Beans,  peas,  rice,  raw  materials,  matches,  oils, 
cocoanut  hen  egg,  albumen  and  yoke,  crab  meat.  Ex- 
ports: Canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  dried  fruit,  canned 
salmon,  milk,  lumber,  chemicals,  rosin,  paper,  machin- 
ery, steel  products. 


TABKX  8AVCS  OO^  1717  L.  C.   Smith  Bldg., 

Seattle.  Wash.  Branch  office  address,  68-57  W.  23rd  St.. 
New  York,  N.  T.  Established,  1917.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, **Yasutaro.  KawakainL*'  Principal  imports:  Soya 
beans,  vegetable  oils,  porcelain  ware,  peanuts.  Principal 
exports:  Boilers,  steel,  iron,  automobiles,  food  products 
of  all  kinds.  Bank  references,  Seattle  National  and 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 


BEXiDBV  *  ZVBS,  XVO,  216  White  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  EIs- 
tablished,  1919.  Cable  address.  "Belive."  Bank  refer- 
ences: National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle.  Wash.  Ex- 
ports: Fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  red  cedar,  lumber  and 
shingles. 


OO.  Established,  1917.  Head  of- 
fice, 705-710  Arctic  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Branch  office,  6  A 
Klanger  Road,  Shanghai,  328-339  T.  Pinpln.  Manila.  P.  I.; 
No.  1  A  Charter  Road.  Hongkong:  No.  167  Yokohama. 
All  codes  used.  Telegraphic  address.  "Chlcom  Co."  Bank 
references.  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  General  import- 
ers.    General  exporters. 


IBT  *  DETBmS.  Head  office.  817  Second  Ave..  So.. 
Seattle.  Wash.  Branch  office.  Portland.  Oregon.  Es- 
tablished. 1909.  Telegraphic  address.  "Closset  &  E>e- 
vers."  Codes  used,  Western  Union.  Standard  Coffee 
codes.  Principal  Imports:  Green  coffee,  teas,  whole 
spices,  vanilla  beans. 


OOZ-WRZTB  OO^  405  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Es- 
tablished. 1917.  Telegraphic  address,  "Coxwhlte."  Codes 
used.  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  All 
classes  of  raw  materials.  Principal  exports:  Iron  and 
steel  products,  machinery,  raw  material,  etc..  folded 
newspapers.  Bank  references,  Scandinavian  American 
Bank. 

GBAVB  ft  TWBBDT  OOBIPAVT,  983  Henry  Bldg..  Seattle. 
Wash.  Cable  address,  "Crateco."  Codes  used,  Bentley's, 
Western  Union  5th  edition.  Branches.  24  California  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal.  Bank  references:  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Seattle,  Wash.  Imports:  Bristles  (Chinese 
&  Russian).  Exports:  Dry  colors,  turpentine,  rosin, 
paints,  linoleum,  roofings. 


TSB  DZ8XBB  UST  OO^  XHC,  L.  a  Smith  Building.  Seattle. 
Wash.  Branch  office  addresses.  Canadian  offices,  C.  E:. 
Disher  &  Co..  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Calgary.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Disher."  Codes  used,  Bentley's. 
western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  Yopp's.  Prin- 
cipal Imports:  Beans,  peas,  rice,  peanuts,  sulphur, 
tapioca,  cocoanut,  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  tallow, 
spices,  peppers,  Australian  products,  copra,  etc.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Salmon,  steel  and  steel  products,  chem- 
icals, fertilizers,  etc.  Bank  references:  Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce. 


CO.,     511     Htoge    Bldg., 

Seattle,  Wash.  EsUblished  1917.  Codes  used.  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Evaporated  milk  only.  Bank  references:  National  City 
and  National  bank  of  Commerce. 

M-  VUMUXA  OO.  Head  office,  216  2nd  Ave..  So.  Seattle. 
Washington.  Branch  offices,  Tacoma,  Portland.  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  Japan.  Established. 
1892.  Telegraphic  address,  Furuya.  Codes  used.  Western 
Union,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th  improved,  and  Bentley's. 
Principal  imports:  Beans,  peanuts,  rice,  seeds,  potato 
starch,  agar-agar,  ginger,  oils,  wax,  canned  crab,  sal- 
mon, and  other  canned  food,  potash,  chemicals,  man- 
ganese ore,  sulphur,  graphite  and  carbon  electrodes, 
safety  matches,  silk  goods,  cotton  crepe,  table  cloth, 
toys  porcelains,  curios,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Steel, 
iron  bar,  angles,  ball  bearings,  bands,  plates,  sheets, 
pipe,  saws,  nails,  wire,  tin  plate,  grinding  wheel  and 
other  machinery;  bicromate  soda,  nitrate  soda,  caustic 
soda,  soda  ash.  prusslate  soda,  carbonate  soda,  dye  and 
dye  stuff,  paper,  leather,  etc. 


OBBBBAIb  BOELBBS  OOBIPABT,  2021  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Established,  1917.  Telegraphic  address, 
same.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Boilers  and  tanks.  Bank  references:  Scandinavian- 
American  Bank,  Seattle;  Puget  Sound  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 


OBB8ZX  ICAinnrACTVBZVO  OOMFABT,  2819-23  Fifth 
Ave.,  South.  Seattle.  Wash.  Established.  1916.  Principal 
imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Automobile  trucks. 
Bank  references:   National  Bank  of  Commerce. 


)B  ft  OOh  Arctic  Bldg.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Hankco.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th,  Universal. 
Robinson's.  Peycke's,  Special.    Principal  exports:   Flour. 

K.  HZBABB  OOXFABT.  Established  1900.  Head  office 
address,  522  Jackson  St.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Branch  office 
address.  Yokohoma  and  Kobe.  Telegraphic  address 
"HIrade."  Codes  used,  Bentley's  and  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Bank 
references.  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  The  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank.  Importers  of  all  kinds  of  Japanese 
products  and  merchandise.  Exporters  of  tin  plate,  wire 
nails,  files,  dyes,  soda  ashes,  etc. 

XOBAOB  J.  KOX&BT  ft  OOMFABT,  409  Hoge  Bldg.. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Branch  office  addresses  working  connec- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  close  connections  In 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Principal  imports:  Animal, 
vegetable  and  fish  oils,  seed  oils,  seeds,  canned  and 
smoked  fish.  Principal  exports:  Steel,  chemicals,  canned 
goods,  etc.  Bank  references:  Bank  of  California,  First 
National  Bank,  Seattle. 
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Round  Wire  Box  Strapping 
Box  Strapping  Tools 
Shook  Tying  Machines 
Flat  Band  Strapping 


Branch  0£5ces  and  Warehouses: 

New  York 

Atlanta 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Memphis 

Baltimore 

New  Orleans 

Richmond 

Los  Angeles 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Rochester 

Portland 

aevehmd 

SeatUe 

Cincinnati 

VancouYcr,  B.  C, 

Detroit 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

Home  Office:  215-217  W. 

Superior  St. 

Chicago 

Glen  Line  Eastern  Agencies 

STEAMSHIP  &  INSURANCE  AGENTS  .  FREIGHT  &  PASSAGE  AGENTS 


Ltd. 


f 


Glen  Line,  Ltd.,  London 
OT   Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  London 
"Shire"  Line,  London 
Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool 


REGULAR 
SAILINGS 
h  t  I  w  e  e  n 

JAPAN.  CHINA,  and  UNITED  KINGDOM  PORTS 

VIA  SUEZ 
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MOWAMiD  ICAinnrAOTVBZVO  OOn  Seattle  Wash.  Estab- 
lished, 1918.  Bank  references:  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Exports:  Washboards,  kitchen  and  laundry 
woodenware. 


XVTamVATZOVA^  TBAPnffQ  CX>.  Temporary  office  1927 
L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Established  1918.  Tele- 
graphic address.  ^International  Trading."  Codes  used. 
Bentley's.  References  until  orgranlzation  Is  completed. 
R.  K.  Dykes,  manager  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.;  C.  B.  Roy, 
manager  Roy  &  Roy  Mill  Co.  Imports:  Hardwood.  Ex- 
ports: All  grades  Pacific  Coast  Lumber,  including  flr 
veneer,  posts,  poles,  etc 


K.  m.  JAMBS  OOMPAinr,  405  Pioneer  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Established  1898.  Telegraphic  address.  "James."  Codes 
used  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition.  Western  Union.  Principal  im- 
ports: General  merchandise  from  Orient  and  India. 
Principal  exports:  Lumber,  box  shooks.  canned  goods 
and  iron  and  steel  products.  Bank  references.  National 
City  Bank,  Seattle.  Wash. 

B.  P.  JAMZ80B  CO.,  1810  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Iron  and  steel  products,  machinery. 


JAMBS  O.  JOMB8,  620  4th  Ave..  Seattle.  Wash.  Principal 
Imports:  Jams,  gums,  honey,  eucalyptus,  etc.  Bank 
references.  Bank  of  California. 

KBZABTf  CXbAMWE  00.«  Seattle,  Wash.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, San  Francisco,  New  York.  Los  Angeles.  Tacoma, 
Spokane.  Portland.  Vancouver.  B.  C,  Boise.  Established, 
1900.  Telegraphic  address.  "Kelclar."  Codes  used. 
Armsby.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th.  Al..  Western  Union.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Peanuts,  cocoaniit,  copra,  oils,  beans,  rice, 
spices  and  all  kinds  of  produce.  Principal  exports: 
Canned  goods.    Bank  references.  Bank  of  California. 

KXUIOUmVB  *  CtULMK  MFO.  CO.,  24  West  Connecticut 
St..  Seattle.  Wash.  Branch  office  addresses.  1209  Life 
Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

B.  B.  MoOOVBBB  COMPABT,  1120  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Established  1917.  Codes  used,  Armsby. 
Principal  imports:  Beans,  rice,  peanuts.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Canned  salmon,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Bank 
references.  National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Seattle.  Wash. 

MZTSVl  h  00.»  ZiTD.  Importers  and  exporters.  Seattle 
office,  American  Bank  Bldg.    Head  office,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

BAVAZi  SUFPI^T  MFO.  OOMPABT,  818  2nd  Ave..  South. 
Seattle.  Wash.  Established  1918.  Principal  imports: 
Pig-iron.  Principal  exports:  Tackle  blocks.  Bank  refer- 
ences. National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

NBZiBX  TBABZBO  COMFABT,  Hoge  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Estab- 
lished,  1918.  Telegraphic  address.  "Neleh  Trading." 
Codes  used.  Western  Union,  A-1,  Private.  Principal  im- 
ports: Native  products.  Japan  and  China  Principal 
exports:  Iron  and  steel,  machinery,  metals,  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  plumbing  fixtures,  lighting  fixtures, 
motors,  clothing.  Bank  references.  Scandinavian  Amer- 
ican Bank,  Seattle. 

WOBTX  PAOZnC  TBABXBO  OO-  1327  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle 
Wash.  Established  1918.  Bank  references.  Seattle  Na- 
tional Bank,  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Import- 
ers of  copra,  hides,  rice,  vegetable  oil.  peanuts,  fertilis- 
ers, matches  and  hemp,  coffee,  tea,  rubber,  etc.  E«z- 
porters  of  nails,  railway  supplies,  steel  goods  products, 
box  strapping,  nails-less  box  strapping,  lumber  and 
heavy  machinery,  etc. 

BOBTXWBST  XdlAD  OOMPABT,  1744  4th  Ave..  So..  Seattle. 
Wash.  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Lead.    Bank  references.  National  Bank  of  Commerce. 

BOBTXWBST  TBABZBO  OO^  XiTB^  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.. 
Seattle.  Wash.  Branch  office  addresses.  Dashwood 
House.  London;  7  Kaigan  Dori.  Kobe,  Japan;  Woolworth 
Bldg.,  New  York;  Marine  Insurance  Bldg.,  Tokyo,  Japan; 
7  Hotel  Mansions.  Honkong.  China;  Merchants  Loan  and 
Trust  Bldg..  Chicago.  111.;  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Telegraphic  address,  "Nortraco."  All  codes 
used.  Principal  imports:  Rice,  peanuts,  beans,  oils,  silk, 
gunnies,  burlaps,  wolfram.  Principal  exports:  All  iron 
and  steel  products,  rails,  nails,  bars,  sheets,  plates, 
angles,  pipe.  wire,  railway  supplies,  tin  plate,  chemicals, 
machine  tools. 

OBZBBTA&    AMBBZGAB   OOMMBBOZAIJ    OOBPOBATZOB, 

301  Alaska  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash.  Established  1917.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Harry  Vogt.  Codes  used,  Bentley, 
Western  Union.  Principal  exports:  Steel  products,  ma- 
chinery, plumbing  supplies,  waterworks,  materials,  pipe, 
fittings,  valves,  boilers,  tools,  lumber,  asbestos  (crude 
and  fibre).  Branch  office  address.  Tori  Club  Bldg.. 
Uchissaiwaicho,  Kojlmachi-Ku. 

OBZBBTA&  TBADXBO  OO^  214  6th  Ave..  So.  Established 
1897.  Codes  used.  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  All 
commodities.     Principal  exports:    All  commodities. 


TSB  OTBBSBAS  OOBPOBATZOB,  ZiTB.  Head  office  ad- 
dress. 562  First  Ave..  So..  Seattle;  branch  office  addresses, 
Yokohama,  Kobe.  Nagoya,  Japan;  Hongkong  and  Shang- 
hai. China.  Established  1910.  Telegraphic  address. 
Overseas.  Seattle.  Codes  used.  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C  Sth 
edition  improved,  Western  Union  universal  edition. 
Western  Union  5  letter  edition.  Principal  imports: 
Chinaware.  grass  rugs,  baskets,  boxes  for  confection- 
ers, flashlights,  buttons,  silk  goods.  Principal  exports: 
Iron  and  steel  products,  tools,  silver  plated  tableware. 


PAOZnO  ZMFOBTZBO  OO.  Head  office,  1528  Third  Ave.. 
Seattle,  Wash.  Branch  offices,  202-6  Fifth  Avenue  Bldg.. 
New  York  City;  Yokohama,  Japan;  Kobe.  Japan.  Estab- 
lished 1909.  Telegraphic  address,  Kore.  Codes  used. 
Western  Union.  Principal  Imports:  Cotton  piece  goods, 
lunch  cloths,  toweling,  cotton  wearing  apparel  and 
manufactured  cotton  goods,  buttons,  paper  products, 
slippers,  vacuum  bottles,  surgical  instruments,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  woodenware,  various  small  novelties, 
bronze  and  pewter  ware,  manufactured  silk  goods,  dis- 
infectant Incense,  bone  products. 

PAOZrXO  BOBTXWBST  SVAB  OO^  6  Nickerson  St..  SeatUe. 
Wash.  Established  1917.  Telegraphic  address.-  "Pacnor- 
spar."  Principal  imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Ship  spars,  cargo  booms,  etc.  Bank  references.  Scandi- 
navian-American Bank,  Seattle. 


■  -■■ATOB  ft  OO^  XBO.,  Hoge  Bldg.  Established  1918. 
Codes  used,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  Raw  silk, 
rubber,  fibers,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  copra.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Hardware  and  tools,  machinery,  electrical  sup- 
plies, plumbing  supplies,  leather  products,  tin  plates, 
and  farm  tractors. 


V.  FIBBBAM  ft  OO^  XBO.»  554  Colman  Bldg.  Estab- 
lished 1917.  Telegraphic  address,  Capco.  Codes  used. 
Lieber's.  Bentley's.  Western  Union.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition. 
Armsby' s.  Private.  Principal  imports:  Oriental  sOk. 
beans,  peas,  rice  fiour.  potato  starch.  Manchurlan  wal- 
nuts, vegetable  oils,  shelled  peanuts,  copra.  Oriental 
products  in  general.  Principal  exports:  Steel,  canned 
salmon,  evaporated  milk,  foodstuffs,  and  provisions  in 
general,  lumber,  leather,  machinery,  manufactured 
articles. 


,  2815 

Jackson  St..  Seattle.  Wash.  Established.  1916.  Branches, 
none.  Bank  references:  The  Scandinavian- American 
Bank.  Imports:  Jewels.  Exports:  Marine  compasses 
and  binnacles. 

BBTBOXJMI-MOBOAB  OO^  1016  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg..  SeatUei 
Wash.  Established.  1909.  Telegraphic  address.  Reymor. 
Codes  used.  Western  Union.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  editions. 
Branch  oflSce  addresses,  505  Oerllnger  Bldg..  Portland, 
Ore.;  818  St.  Clair  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Principal 
Imports:  Creosote,  oils.  gums,  and  any  natural  Oriental 
products.  Principal  exports:  Colors,  dyestuffs,  naval 
stores,  chemicals,  raw  materials,  all  kinds.  Bank  refer- 
ences. National  Bank  of  Commerce.  Seattle.  Wash. 

BOUBSOB-WAZiXBB  CO.,  IbTB.,  70*5  Arctic  Bldg.,  SeatUe. 
Wash.  Imports:  Oils,  tallow,  copra,  hides,  bristles, 
canes,  beans,  rice,  camphor,  albumen,  egg  products, 
vegetable  wax.  ores.  Exports:  General  merchandise, 
canned  goods,  fruit,  fish.  milk,  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, lumber  and  shooks.  raw  and  manufactured  mate- 
rials, chemicals,  iron  and  steel  products,  film  projection 
equipment  and  electrical  installations  for  general  light- 
ing purposes  for  the  motion  picture  trade.  Established. 
1916.  Cable  address,  "Robinson."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
Sth  edition,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  imp..  Western  Union. 
Bentley's.  Branches.  San  Francisco.  Bank  references: 
First  National  Bank,  Seattle. 

« ^'— S"--'iLP^-  708-715  Hoge  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Branch  ofllces.  Chicago.  New  York.  San  Francisco^  Kobe. 
Japan;  Shanghai.  China;  Lrf>8  Angeles,  Calif.  Established 
1911.  Telegraphic  address.  "Rogbro  Seattle."  Codes 
used.  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Western  Union. 
Principal  imports:  Oriental  vegetable  and  animal  oils. 
vegetable  and  animal  tallows,  copra,  oil,  seeds,  beans 
and  peas,  fertilizer.  Principal  exports:  Iron  and  steel. 
machinery,  lumber,  barrel  shocks,  chemicals,  glue,  pack- 
ing house  products. 

■®?5fF"5'',  *  ^9r  "?••  902  Hoge  Bldg.  Established 
1888.  Telegraphic  address.  Rothwell  Company.  Codes 
used,  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  Sth  editions.  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  Copra,  fish  and  vegetable 
oils,  beans,  peas,  ginger,  tallow,  eucalyptus  oil.  butter, 
rabbit  skins,  rice,  tapioca,  kauri  gum  and  general  mer- 
chandise. Principal  exports:  Canned  salmon,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  milk,  fresh  apples,  rice,  tapioca,  oils,  beans. 
rosin,  parafflne  wax,  heavy  chemicals,  coal  tar  inter- 
mediates,  aniline  dyestuffs,   dyewood  extracts,    tanning 


SBATTZiB  MATTBBSS  ft  VFKOXJITBBT  OO^  1717  6th 
Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Established  1897.  PrinclMl 
Imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Mattresses.  SDrlnes 
and  upholstered  furniture.  ^^ 
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James  Griffiths  &  Sons 

BURKE  BUILDING 
SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ON  PUGET  SOUND 
FOR  STEAMERS  OF 

Mitsui  ^  Co.,  Ltd. 


REGULAR    SAILINGS   TO   ORIENT 

Agents — 

Winslow  Marine  Railway  &  Shipbuilding  Go. 

SEATTLE 


General  Petroleum  Corporation 


Offices  at 


San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle  ' 


Producers   and    Refiners    of    High    Grade 


California 
Petroleum 


Refinery   Capacity   25,000  Barrels  Per   Day 

Marine  Deliveries  at  San  Pedro,  Califomia  and  Seattle,  Washington 


Refineries  at 
Yemon,  Califomia 


Pipe  Lines  from  Midway  Oil   Fields  to   Los   Angeles  Harbor 
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8BATT]«B  OSAIV  CO.,  1815  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg..  Seattle, 
Wash.  Established  1913.  Telegraphic  address,  Chain. 
Codes  used,  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  Principal  exports: 
Chain  manufacturers  of  hand  and  machine  made  chain  of 
all  descriptions.  Bank  references,  Seattle  National 
Bank,  Seattle,  Wash. 

8BATTZJ3  XACKZHB  WOBKB.  Established  1900.  Office, 
37  West  Lander  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Smachyco."  Codes  used,  Western  Union.  Bank  refer- 
ences, Scandinavian  American  Bank.  Exporters  of 
steam  marine  engines,  river  harbor  and  gold  dredges, 
hoisting  machinery,  oil  engines,  etc. 


8BATT&B  PAOZnO  SKIPPZHa  ABD  TBABZBa  CO.,  Leary 
Bldg.,  1000  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Established 
1918.  Bank  references,  State  Bank  of  Seattle.  Cable 
address  "Spactrade."  Codes  used,  Western  Union,  A.  B. 
C.  5th  edition,  Lieber's.  Import  and  export  miscellaneous 
goods  on  commission. 


SBOQVAIkMZB  TALIbB  I^UMBBB  COMPABT,  1119  White 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Mill  office,  Snoqualmle  Falls, 
Wash.  Principal  Imports:  None.  Principal  exports: 
Lumber.  Bank  references,  Dexter  Horton  and  First 
National  Bank,  Seattle. 


8TABUBT    B.    8! 


COMPABT,    816    Lowman    Bldg.. 

Seattle,  Wash.  Established,  1918.  Branches,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Bank  references,  Seattle  National  Bank.  Ex- 
ports: Steel,  machinery  and  paper.  Act  as  traffic  repre- 
sentatives of  general  exporting  and  importing  concerns. 


TKOMA8  BBOBBBAOB  COMPABT,  1209  American  Bank 
Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Established  1918.  Codes  used, 
Bentley's,  Topp's,  Cross.  Principal  Imports:  Oriental 
vegetable  oils.  Principal  exports:  Steel  commodities, 
paraffin  wax,  chemicals.  Bank  references.  The  Bank  of 
California,  N.  A. 

V.  8.  BZPOBTZBO  ABD  ZMPOBTZBa  CO.,  IBC.  Head 
office,  200  Central  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Branch  office, 
425  E.  Walnut  St.,  Chicago.  Established  1918.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Sanyote.  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  West- 
ern Union,  Private.  Principal  Imports:  Japanese  pro- 
duce, sulphur,  fertilizers,  straw  and  chip  braid,  cotton 
crepe,  wicker  ware,  matches,  etc.  Principal  exports: 
Tin,  scrap  Iron,  metals,  chemicals.  Pacific  Coast  lumber, 
dye  stuffs,  piece  goods,  waste  paper,  tools. 

V.  8.  POOD  PBODVCT8  CO.,  1717  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  Exports:  Soya  bean  flour,  sandwich  paste  and 
table  sauces. 

V.  8.  TBADXBO  CO.,  511  Pacific  Bldg.  Established  1914. 
Telegraphic  address,  Takeuchi.  Seattle.  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  5th  edition.  Principal  Imports:  Specialties,  bam- 
boo ware,  sporting  goods,  silk  flags,  brushes,  leather 
goods,  dentistry  materials,  lily  bulbs,  manganese,  etc. 


WASKZBaTOB  MATTBB88  COMPABT,  1964  4th  Ave.  So., 
Seattle,  Wash.  Established  1900.  Principal  imports: 
Burlap,  kapok.  Principal  exports:  None.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Dexter  Horton  National  Bank. 

WX]bCXEB-8CBBBCB  CO.,  Empire  Bldg.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Established  1917.  Telegraphic  address,  "Wllcken- 
Schenck."  Codes  used.  Western  Union  and  A.  B.  C.  5th 
edition.  Principal  Imports:  Copra,  cocoanut,  oils,  hemp, 
hidea,  Panama  hats,  also  Philippine  hats,  pearl  shells, 
rubber,  rice,  rabbit  skins,  and  gunnies.  Principal  ex- 
ports: Farm  machinery,  tractors,  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, gasoline  engines,  shipyard  equipment  and  supplies, 
concrete  mixers,  concrete  plpeforms,  leather,  shoes,  cot- 
ton, paper,  aluminum  products,  condensed  milk,  chem- 
icals. 


SEMERANG,  JAVA,  D.  E.  I. 

JOHB  TOVBaB,  JbTD^  Semarang.  Established  1911.  Tele- 
graphic  address,  Tounge.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th. 
Principal  imports:  Motor  cars,  motorcycles,  accessories, 
tires. 


SHANGHAI,  CHINA 


ABBOU>  BB08  A(  CO.,  ZiTD.  Import  and  Export  Mer- 
chants. Engineers  and  Contractors.  Head  office,  Shang- 
hai. Branches  at  Hankow,  Canton.  Hongkong,  Chlnklang, 
Chunkiang,  etc.  Also  London  and  New  York.  Exporters 
of  beans,  seeds,  wood  oil,  essential  oils,  raw  cotton, 
fibres,  egg  products,  hides  and  skins,  tallow,  gallnuts, 
wool,  raw  silk  and  China  produce  generally.  Importers 
of  machinery,  steel  products,  piece  goods  and  sundries. 
General  managers  of  The  New  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Works  Ltd.,  The  Oriental  Cotton  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Co.  Ltd.,  The  Saylun  Silk  Filature. 


JOB,  MBTBB  ft  CO.,  ZiTB.  Head  office  No.  4. 
Yuen  Ming  Yuen  Road,  Shanghai,  China.  Branch  offices, 
Changsha,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Kalgan,  Peking,  Tientsin. 
Tsinan,  China,  Hongkong,  Samarkand,  Vladivostok,  San 
Francisco,  New  York.  Established  1915.  Telegrraphic 
address,  Danica.  Codes  used,  all.  Principal  imports: 
MetalEf,  machineries,  electrical  goods  and  genersJ  Im- 
ports. Principal  exports:  Carpets,  lace,  hair  nets,  tea. 
pongee,  China  produce  generally. 


_  OKZBA  ZMPOBT  ABD  EZPOBT  CO.,  ZiTB.  Head 
office,  6  Klukiang  Road,  Shanghai,  China.  Branch  offices 
in  China,  Antung,  Tientsin,  Peking,  Hankow,  Nlngpo. 
Ichang.  Foochow.  Branch  office  in  Japan,  Hakodate, 
Otaru,  Kushlro;  Dant  &  Russell,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore., 
U.  S.  A.  agents.  Established  1901.  Telegrraphic  address, 
Lumberco.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Excelsior,  Lieber's, 
.Western  Union  and  Western  Union  five  letter  edition. 
Principal  imports  and  exports:    Lumber. 

BATZOBAZi  MBBCABTHkB  COBPOBATZOB,  34  Canton 
Road.  Telegraphic  address,  Namerco.  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C.  6  th  edition.  Western  Union,  Lieber's,  Bentley  s  and 
Private.  Principal  exports:  All  kinds  of  Chinese 
products. 


8KZBO  WAK  TBABZBO  CO.  Head  office,  584  Tenltsen 
Road,  Shanghai.  Branch  office,  544  Qrant  Avenue,  San 
Francisco.  Established  1915.  Telegraphic  address, 
Shlngwah.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Principal 
exports:  Silks  and  food  products.  Principal  Imports: 
Hardware  and  machinery,  etc. 

SINGAPORE,  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

CBBTBAXi  BBOZBB  WOBB8,  ZiTD.  Head  office  address, 
Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Branch  office  addresses. 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Klang  and  Johore  Bahru.  Established 
1911.  Telegraphic  address.  Central.  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C,  Bentley's,  Western  Union,  Eng.  2nd  edition,  Lieber's, 
Excelsior,  and  Private.  Principal  Imports:  Iron  and 
steel,  machinery,  motor  cars,  motorcycles,  marine  and 
stationary  engines,  shipbuilding  materials,  pneumatic 
and  solid  tires,  electrical  lifts,  machinery  and  fittings, 
sanitary  engineering  materials,  estate  and  mining  ma- 
chinery and  implements,  general  hardware,  etc. 

TKB  BAST  ZBBZB8  TBASZBO  CO.,  37  Robinson  Road. 
Singapore  Straits  Settlements.  Established  1900.  Tele- 
graphic address.  Commerce.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5tb 
edition,  Scott's,  Bentley's,  Private.  Principal  imports: 
Cotton,  silk,  piece  goods,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables, 
dried  fruits,  condensed  milk,  hardware,  men's  wear, 
sundry  articles,  fancy  goods,  textiles,  and  muslin.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Rice,  copra,  cocoanut  oil,  coffee,  kapok, 
trocus  shells,  tapioca,  sago,  rubber,  pepper,  rattan,  tin. 
Branch  office  addresses.  Ban  Seng  &  Co.,  Ipoh  Perak; 
Leong  Seng  &  Co.,  Talpeng;  F.  M.  S.  Slngkee  &  Co., 
Penang.  Bank  references,  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Bank- 
ing Corp.  and  the  Chinese  Commercial  Bank,  Ltd.  De- 
sire export  connections  direct  with  consumers,  manufac- 
turers, importers  or  agents  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mexico,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Canada;  desire  import  connections  direct  with  manufac- 
turers, exporters  or  agents  who  represent  manufac- 
turers. 

JUXiXAB  PBABBBZi  PUBBITUBB  CO^  Orchard  and  Tank 
Roads,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Established  1910. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Julian."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th 
and  5th.  Principal  Imports:  Furniture,  steel  office 
equipment,  barber  chairs,  lampware.  toys,  fancy  goods, 
scales,  sanitary  fittings,  refrigerators,  detachable  row 
boat  motors,  automobiles,  clocks. 

OVTKBIB  ft  CO.,  ZiTD.  Head  office  address,  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements.  Branch  office  addresses.  London, 
Penang,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Klang,  Port  Swettenham.  Me- 
dan,  Belawan.  Established  1821.  Telegraphic  address, 
Guthrie.  Codes  used,  Broomhalls,  Bentley's,  Scotts,  A. 
B.  C.  4th  and  5th,  A.  L.  Watkins,  Lieber's,  Western 
Union,  Bedford  McNeill.  Government,  banking.  Insur- 
ance and  shipping  agents,  rubber  estate  agents  and 
secretaries,  general  hardware  and  piece  goods  mer- 
chants, engineers  and  contractors. 

TSB  Zi.inCBBB  COMPABT,  1»TD,.  6-a  Malacca  St.,  Singa- 
pore, S.  S.,  Established  1901.  Cable  address,  "Vlstay." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Lieber's  and  Private. 
Correspondents  in  Europe,  Australia,  India,  Java  and 
China.  Exporters  of  general  products,  specializing  In 
lumber.     General  Importers. 

8ZMB,  DABBT  ft  CO.,  ZiTD.  Principal  address,  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements.  Branch  offices,  Malacca  and  Pen- 
ang, Straits  Settlements,  Seremban,  Umar.  F.  M.  8.. 
London.  Telegraphic  address,  "Simit."  Codes  used.  A. 
B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  Broomhall,  Western  Union.  Bank 
references,  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 
Importers  of  Estate  supplies,  metals  of  all  descriptions, 
wire,  tinplate,  canned  fish,  liquors,  oils  and  paints,  etc. 
Exporters  of  rubber,  tin,  wolfram,  hides,  copra,  etq. 
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J.  HANBURY  &  CO.,  Ltd.  S„":r ' " ' 


Capacity  Per  Day,  125,000  Feet 
Foreign  Correspondence  Solicited 


Mill  and  Factory  Sit- 
uated on  tidewater 
Vancouver ,  B.C. 
Canada 


Timbers,  Dimension,  Fir  Finish,  Mould- 
ings, Sash,  Doors,  Boxes,  Box  Shooks 


International  Banking  Corporation 

HEAD  OFFICE:    National  City  Bank  Building,  NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  U.  S.,  $6,500,000.     UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  U.  S^  $2,563,000 

London  Office,  36  Bishopsgate,  E.  C. 
San  Francisco  Office,  232    Montgomery    Street 

ASIATIC  BRANCHES 

CHINA:    Shanghai,  Pelting,  Tientsin,   Hankow,  Hongkong,   Canton 

JAPAN:     Yokohama,  Kobe.     PHILIPPINES:    Manila,  Cebu 

INDIA:     Bombay,  Calcutta.    STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS:   Singapore 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES:     Batavia,  Soerabaya 

CARIBBEAN  BRANCHES 

REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA:    Panama,  Colon.    REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA:    Medellin 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:    Santo  Domingo,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santiago,  Puerto  Plata 

In  addition  to  our  own  Branches,  by   reason  of  our  close  affiliation  with 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

We  are  able  to  offer  the  facilities  of  ita  branches  at  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Sao  Paulo,  Braail;  Buenos  Aires  (2), 
Rosario,  Argentina  ;  Santiago  de  Chile, Valparaiso,  Chile;  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Caracas,  Venesuela;  C^maguey,  Caibarien, 
Cardenas,  Cienfuegoa;  Guantanamo,  Havana  (2),  Mansanillo,  Matanaas,  Sagua  la  Grande,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba;  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Genoa,  Italy;  Moscow,  Petrograd,  Russia. 

Correspondence  with  our  nearest  Branch  or  personal  interview  regarding  all  classes  of  foreign  and 

commercial  banking  is  invited. 

H.  T.  S.  GREEN,  General  Manager. 
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TSB  VHXOW  TBASZVO  OO.  Head  office  address,  36  Robin- 
son Road,  Slnflrapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Branch  office 
address.  Kuala  Lumpur,  Fed.  Malay  Sts.  Established 
1905.  Telegraphic  address,  "Battleaxe."  Codes  used. 
A.  B.  C.  5th,  Century  Standard.  Principal  Imports:  Bar 
iron,  galvanized  corrugated  iron,  hoops  (box  strapping), 
,  axes,  scythes,  hoes,  shears,  saws,  cotton  piece  goods  and 
underwears,- caustic  soda,  soda  bicarb.,  saccharine,  alum, 
tartaric  acid,  other  heavy  chemicals,  rubber  manufac- 
tured articles  in  all  lines. 

WABBZAMirZA  A880MTrXi&  ft  GO.  Head  office  address.  56- 
57  High  Street,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Branch 
office  addresses,  42  Arab  Street,  Singapore,  Hotel  De 
L'Europe.  Established  1870.  Telegraphic  address,  Was- 
slamuli.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5  th,  and  Private.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Silk  and  silk  goods.  Principal  exports, 
silk  and  silk  goods. 

WSABB  ft  CO.,  KTD.  Head  office  address,  35  Robinson 
Road,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, 8  Jalan  Tunku  Hassan,  Seramban,  Fed.  Malay 
States.  Established  1914.  Telegraphic  address,  Weare. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Broomhalls  Rubber  Ed.,  Hol- 
ward,  Bentley's.  Principal  imports:  General  importers 
of  all  goods.     Principal  exports:    Straits  produce. 


SOERABAIA,  E.  I. 


APOAB  ft  GO.f  Soerabaia.  Java.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Batavia,  Semarang,  Singapore.  Established  1912.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Apcar."  Codes  used.  Western  Union. 
A.  B.  C.  5th,  Premier.  Principal  imports:  Nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  Chile  saltpeter,  superphos- 
phate, coke,  glassware,  piece  goods,  flour,  provisions, 
shellac,  biscuits,  matches,  paints,  cements,  papers,  shoes, 
soap,  perfumery,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Tapiocas,  oils, 
copras,  kapok,  coffees,  rice,  maize,  hemps,  Java  indigo, 
hides  and  skins,  peppers,  peanuts,  seeds. 

EDO-AX  ft  GOMPAHT.  Head  office  addresses,  Soerabaia  and 
Amsterdam,  (Java  and  Holland).  Established  1914. 
Telegraphic  address.  Edgar.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th, 
Lieber's.  Private.  Principal  imports:  Bandiron,  tapioca 
estates  machinery,  gunnybags.  Principal  exports:  Coffee, 
cocoa,  kapok,  cassia  vera,  cassia  fistula,  castor-seeds, 
groundnuts  (peeled  and  unpeeled),  hides  and  skins, 
maize,  nutmegs,  copra,  pepper,  tin,  tapiocas  (all  kinds), 
soya  beans,  practically  all  colonial  products.  Branch 
office  addresses,  Semarang,  Batavia,  Bandoeng  (Java); 
New  York  City,  64  Wall  St. 

O.  HIIFFB A 8T1LDT,  Batavia,  Semarang,  Soerabaia,  Java. 
Established  1891.  Cable  address,  "Heppensted."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  Al  and  Private  codes.  Head 
office,  Batavia,  Java.  Branches  in  Semarang,  Soerabaia, 
Java,  and  Penang,  Sumatra.  Bank  references.  Neder- 
landsch  Indische  Escompte  Maatschappy.  Imports: 
Greneral  merchandise,  textiles,  provisions,  beverages, 
iron,  sundries.     Exports:   All  products. 


HT.  ▼.  RKT,  t,  V.  d.  z.  o.  Dunkerback  &  Co.,  Werfstraat, 
Soerabaia,  Java.  Established  1918.  Cable  address.  "Dun- 
kerbeck."  Codes  used.  Mercury  code.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, Amsterdam,  Semarang,  Tcgal.  Bank  references, 
N.  I.  Escompto  My.,  Soerabaia,  The  American  National 
Bank,  San  Francisco. 

ZVDZ8CRB  EXPZiOXTATZS  MAAT8CKAFFXJ,  Soerabaia, 
Java.  C^ble  address.  "Wolflfers."  Principal  exports: 
Vegetable  oils,  teak,  hard  and  wildwood.  East  Indian 
produce.    Principal  imports:   Building  materials,  etc. 

W.  ▼.  TSCRNX80H  BUBBAV  TBBHOOP,  Soerabaia,  Java. 
Established  1913.  Telegraphic  address,  Verhoop.  Soer- 
abaia. Codes  used,  A.  B.  C,  Lieber's,  A-1.  Principal 
imports:  Iron,  steel,  angles,  bars,  engineers'  supplies, 
pipes,  fittings,  etc.;  coffee,  rice  and  sugar  machinery, 
engines  and  boilers. 


'  BUmSAV,  Societeitstraat,  Soerabaia. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Batavia,  Semarang,  Djokjakarta, 
Padang,  Medan.  Established  1916.  Telegraphic  address, 
Tibur,  Soerabaia.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Principal 
imports:  Interested  in  everything  in  engineering  line. 
Sundry  goods  (hardware,  machines,  filter  cloths,  copper 
and  brass  wire  gauze,  sanitary  ware,  pipings,  fittings), 
used  by  sugar  mills,  oil  copra,  rubber,  mining  concerns, 
agricultural  estates,  builders'  ware,  etc. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

I  

KA£Ua>ZZ  OOMPAHT,  Spokane.  Wash.  Established  1905. 
Cable  address,  "Usiron."  All  standard  codes.  Branches, 
Colman  Dock,  Seattle.  Wash.  Bank  references,  Spokane 
&  Eastern  Trust  Co.,  Spokane.  Exports:  Parsons  Marine 
Turbines. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI,  U.  S.  A 

TBB  BBF&BOTO&YTB  OOMPABT.  Head  office  address. 
914  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  branch  office.  J.  A.  Drum- 
mond,  245  Mission  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Established 
1916.    Principal  exports:   Lighting  fixtures. 

SUVA,  FIJI 

A.  M.  BBODIZAK,  KTD.,  Renwick  Road,  Suva.  Fiji  Islanda 
Telegraphic  address,  "Brodziak."  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  5th  editions.  Western  Union.  Principal  imports: 
General  merchandise,  drapery,  all  grades,  boots  and 
shoes,  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  groceries. 
Principal  exports:  Copra,  bananas,  rubber.  All  com- 
munications to  head  office.  Bank  references,  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  Sydney  and  Suva. 

BBOWH  ft  JOSKS,  Suva,  Fiji.  Established  1888.  Tele- 
graphic address.  "Joski."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A,  B.  C 
5th  edition.  Principal  Imports:  General  merchandise, 
wines  and  spirits,  plantation  stores.  Principal  exports: 
Copra,  bananas,  hides.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales. 


CED8TB01E,  UTO^  Suva,  Fiji.  Established  1868. 
Main  distributing  center,  Levuka.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Genba,"  Suva;  "Morrished,"  Levuka.  Codes  used,  A.  B. 
C.  5th  edition,  Western  Union,  Bentley's.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Foodstuffs,  tinned  salmon,  drapery,  prints,  towels, 
singlets,  boots  and  shoes.  Principal  exports:  Copra, 
sici  (trocas)  shell,  turtle  shell,  pearl  shell,  bananas. 
Branch  office  addresses,  Lankota,  Ba,  Saon  Sairi.  Ta- 
vlum,  Penang,  Tavria,  Nateway  Bay.  Bank  references. 
Bank  of  New  Zealand. 


SWATOW,  SOUTH  CHINA 

XZ  XBWO  CO.,  Tol-It-Chen.  Established  1914.  Telegraphic 
address,  Cognehik.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  and 
Western  Union.  Principal  Imports:  Manufactured 
goods.  Principal  exports:  Native  produce,  drawn  work, 
wolfram  ores,  fowl  down. 

— — —  I  — ^^—  ^ 

SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

FBED  ALDSBSOH  ft  CO.,  &TB.,  321  Pitt  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1890.  Telegrraphic  address,  Aberladye.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  and  Western  Union,  also  pri- 
vate codes.  Principal  imports:  General  indentors.  Prin- 
cipal exports:    Australian  produce. 


AirSTBAZkZA  KFO.  ft  ZKFOBTZirO  GO^  KTB^  5-11 
Parker  St.,  Haymarket,  Sydney,  Australia.  Established 
1898.  Telegraphic  address.  Hustle.  Codes  used,  any. 
Branch  office  addresses,  91-93  Southwick  St.,  S.  E.,  Lon- 
don; 39  Aksahi  Mache.  Kobe.  Japan;  352  Flinders  Lane. 
Melbourne;  Sheffield  House,  Perth.  Christchurch.  N.  Z. 
Importers  of  hardware,  goods,  lighting  materials,  oils 
and  all  eastern  products.  Exporters  of  gum,  hides,  flax, 
flour,  etc.  Bank  references.  The  Commercial  Bank  of 
Australia,  Ltd.,  Sydney;  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
Kobe,  Japan. 


fi.  fi.  BXXDXSXZBX,  (Successor  to  General  Agency  &  Trad- 
ing Co.),  P.  O.  box  668.  Branch  office  addresses,  Mel- 
bourne, Brisbane.  Established  1908.  Telegraphic  €id- 
dress,  "Vermer."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western 
Union.  Principal  imports:  Grocery  lines,  hardware, 
electrical  goods,  motor  accessories,  drugs,  druggists* 
sundries,  cotton  and  silk  goods,  general  merchandise. 
Principal  exports:  Hides  and  skins,  hoofs,  horns,  wool, 
tallow,  flour,  meats  and  preserves. 

CABSOW,  BBAT  ft  OO^  285  George  St.,  Sydney.  Estab- 
lished 1912.  Telegraphic  address.  "Vermer."  Codes  used. 
Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's.  Principal  Im- 
ports: General  merchandise,  soft  goods,  silks  and  fancy 
goods,  light  hardware,  glass,  chinaware,  motor  accessor- 
ies, edible  oils,  drugs,  chemicals,  standard  groceries. 

O.  S.  OmANE  ft  80V8,  KTD^  33  and  35  Pitt  Street.  Estab- 
lished 1867.  Telegraphic  address.  Cranium.  Codes  used. 
A-1,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  etc.  Principal  imports: 
Plaster  of  Paris,  galvanized  iron,  black  steel  sheets,  cop- 
per sheets,  flooring  and  wall  tiles.  Principal  exports: 
sheet  lead,  lead  pipes,  tin  pipes,  compo  pipes  and  sundry 
lead  manufactures,  etc. 

DZ8TBZBVTSB8  OOOPSBATXTB  CO^  KTD.,  115  Pitt  St. 
Sydney.  Established  1916.  Codes  used.  Western  Union. 
Principal  imports:   General  groceries,  canned  foodstuffs. 
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THE  HANOVER  NATIONAL  BANK 

OF   THE   CITY    OF   NEW    YORK 

Capital  $3,000,000  Surplus  and  Profits  $18,000,000 

Established  1851 


Travelers'  Checks   and   Letters  of  Credit  negotiable  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
For  convenience  and  safety  when  traveling  use 
"H.  N.  B."  Travelers'  Checks 

WILUAM  WOODWARD,  President         E.  HAYWARD  FERRY,  Vice-President        Foreign  Department 


SAMUKL  WOOLVBRTON,  Vice-President 
JOSEPH  BYRNE.  Vice-President     . 
CHARLES  H.  HAMPTON,  Vice-President 
HENRY  P.  TURNBUL.L.  Vice-President 


WILLIAM  B.  CABLE,  Jr.,  Cashier 
J.  NIEMANN,  Asst.  Cashier 
WILLIAM  DONALD,  Asst.  Cashier 
GEORGE  B.  LEWIS.  Asst.  Cashier 


WILLIAM  H.  SUYDAM 

Manager 

ROBERT  NEILLEY 

Asst.  Manager 


HIND, 

ROLPH  &  GO. 

Ship  Owners                                                 230  CaUfomia  street 

Mr      ^                                           ^       ^                   San  1"  rancisco,  Cal. 

Shipping  and  Commission       us. a 
Merchants 

Cable  Address 
"ROLPH"  (All  Codes) 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AGENTS  FOR: 

Union  Steamship  Company  of  New  Zealand,  Ltd. 

Branch  Office: 
Honolulu 
Haiuaiian  Islands 

IMPORTERS  OF:. 

Best  Australian  House  Coals 

Rice  and  Other  Oriental  Merchandise 

EXPORTERS  OF: 

Oregon  Pine  and  Pacific  Coast  Lumber 
General  Merchandise 
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JAMBS  KABDZZ  ft  CO.,  &TD.,  Asbestos  House,  York  & 
Wynyard  St.,  Sydney,  Australia.  Branch  office  addresses, 
581-3  Little  Collins  St.,  Melbourne;  Courier  Buildings, 
Brisbane:  Currie  St.,  Adelaide.  Established  1887.  Tele- 
firraphic  address.  Hardier.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C,  Lleber's, 
Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  Tanning  materials, 
tanning  machinery,  building  machinery,  3-ply  veneer, 
asbestos,  slates,  laundry  machinery  and  supplies.  Prin- 
cipal exports:    Leather. 

T.  W.  KBATK  ft  CO.,  IbTB^  204  Clarence  St  Established 
1905.  Telegraphic  address,  Woolhealth.  Codes  used,  A. 
B.  C.  5th  edition.  Principal  imports:  Earthenware,  china 
and  glassware. 

WZZJUA3K  X.SWZ8,  Stafford  House.  316  Pitt  St..  Sydney. 
Branch  offices,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide.  Perth. 
Established  1888.  Telegraphic  address,  "Journalize 
Sydney."  Codes  used,  Western  Union,  A.  B.  C.  5th*, 
Lleber's.  Principal  Imports:  Cotton  piece  goods,  cotton 
underwear,  silk  hosiery,  stationery  sundries,  paper,  all 
kinds  wrapping,  writing,  toilet,  newsprint,  wall  paper, 
envelopes,  waxed,  vegetable  parchment. 

I«ZVB8AT  AHB  OOBMAOK,  4  Underwood  St.  Telegraphic 
address,  Roscrana.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition. 
Principal  Imports,  builders'  lines,  such  as  wallboards, 
roofings,  paints,  etc. 

KAJOB  BB08.  ft  CO.  Head  office.  Exchange  corner,  Pitt 
St.,  Sydney.  Australia.  Branch  offices,  Melbourne,  Fre- 
mantle,  Adelaide  and  Wellington.  Established  1906. 
Telegraphic  address,  Castlesman.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
and  Bentley's.  Principal  Imports:  Dyestuffs,  chemicals, 
oils  and  specialties.  Principal  exports:  Qums,  miner- 
als, etc. 

B.  8.  MOOBE  ft  CO.,  387  George.  Established  1905.  Tele- 
graphic address,  Bronmor.  Codes  used,  Western  Union, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Principal  imports:  Glassware, 
druggists'  sundries,  chemicals,  confectionery. 


TIENTSIN,  CHINA 


.  FZCOT,  20  Young  St..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia. 
Branch  office  addresses,  240-242  Little  Lonsdale  St., 
Melbourne,  Australia;  98  Eagle  St..  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land: 86  Jervols  Quay,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Estab- 
lished 1903.  Telegraphic  address.  "Pearline  Sydney." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  edition,  Lleber's,  Western  Union. 
Representing  manufacturers  on  a  commission  basis. 
Bank  references.  Bank  of  Australasia,  Martin  Place, 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  Australia. 

BOBBBTSOW  ft  TOVBO,  KTD.,  58  Hunter  St.,  Sydney. 
Established  1912.  Telegraphic  address,  Lenyoun.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  and  4th,  A-1,  Western  Union,  Private. 
Principal  exports:  Tallow,  wool,  wheat,  flour,  butter, 
dried  fruits,  tinned  meats,  meat  extract,  beef  and  sheep 
casings,  canned  fruits  and  jam,  copra,  trocas  shell, 
hides  and  skins. 

SCOTT  KBBDBB80B  ft  CO^  60  Margaret  St.,  Sydney. 
Established  1845.  Telegraphic  address,  "Henna."  Codes 
used,  A-1,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  Scott's,  Western  Union. 
Principal  imports:  Oregon  redwood,  8-ply  veneer.  Iron, 
steel,  builders*  ironmongery,  general  hardware,  ex- 
plosives, olive  oil.  tinned  fish,  fruits,  asparagus,  lin- 
oleum, carpets,  silk,  earthenware,  china,  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, tobacco,  pipes,  etc. 

J.  W.  H.  TUBHBB  ft  CO.,  X.TB.,  18  Bridge  St..  Sydney. 
Head  office,.  Branch  offices.  Brisbane,  Rockhampton  and 
Townsvllle,  also  Melbourne.  Established  1914.  Tele- 
graphic address.  Nirvana.  Codes  used,  Lleber's  Stand- 
ard and  5  letter,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  and  Bentley's. 
Principal  exports:  Hides  and  leather,  tallow,  premier 
Jus.  dripping,  copra,  horns,  hair,  bones  and  fertilizers, 
kangaroo  wallaby,  bear,  opossum,  fox,  rabbit,  calf  and 
sheep  skins. 

O.  8.  TirZ££  ft  CO.,  XaTD.,  6  Bridge  St.,  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales.  Principal  imports:  Tlnplates,  steel  hoops,  ma- 
chinery. Principal  exports:  Meats,  fats,  hides  and  skins, 
casing.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia. 


TACOMA,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 


r.  8.  HABMOB  ft  CO,  Tacoma.  Wash, 
linoleum,  rugs  and  stores. 


Exports:    Furniture, 


BOBTK  WE8TBBW  WOODBBWABE  COKFABT,  21st  and 
Dock  Sts.,  Tacoma.  Wash.  Established  1902.  Bank 
references.  Bank  of  California,  N.  A.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Exports:  Fish  pails,  fish  kits,  lard  or  grease  tubs,  vine- 
gar and  pickle  pails,  small  kegs. 

PAOirZC  8TBS&  ft  BOZ^BB  CO.,  1549  Dock  St.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  Branch  office  address.  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Wash.  Principal  exports:  Boilers  and  tanks.  Bank 
references,  Puget  Sound  and  Trust  Company,  Tacoma. 


AMBBZCAB  MACBmSBT  ft  BXPOBT  CO^  Tientsin,  China. 
Branch  office,  623  Insurance  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 
Established  1910.  Telegraphic  ^address,  "Meichlnfr." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Lleber's,  Bentley's.  General 
importers  and  exporters.  Principal  imports:  General 
merchandise,  all  metals,  wire,  nails,  steel  plates,  hard 
and  mild  steel  bars,  tlnplates.  bamboo  steel,  wire  rods, 
screws,  aniline  dyes,  provisions.  Principal  exports: 
Nuts  of  all  kinds,  seeds,  hides  and  skins,  oils,  carpets, 
egg  products,  cotton,  strawbraid  and  China  produce  gen- 
erally. 

CAUUBS  ft  CO.,  1  Taku  Road,  Tientsin,  head  office.  Branch 
office,  4  Canton  Road,  Shanghai,  China,  and  London.  Eng- 
land. Established  1870.  Telegraphic  address,  Callins. 
Codes  used,  Bentley's,  Lleber's.  A-1,  and  private  codes. 
Principal  imports:  Galvanized  iron,  flour,  provisions, 
cotton  piece  goods,  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  etc.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Sheep's  wool,  camel's  wool,  bristles,  straw 
braid,  untanned  goat  skins,  furs,  etc. 

CKABD&B88  ft  CO.,  Tientsin,  China.  Established  9  years. 
Codes,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  Western  Union,  Bentley's. 
Telegraphic  address,  Chandless,  Tientsin.  Exporters  of 
sheep  and  camel  wool,  skins,  furs,  hides,  tanner's  goat 
And  sheepskins,  bristles,  horsehair,  oilseeds  walnuts, 
egg  products,  etc. 

CKZBA  ft  JAVA  BXPOBT  CO^  Tientsin,  China.  Cable  ad- 
dress, Chinjav.  Codes  used.  New  Leviathan,  Whltelaw's 
401  Million  Words,  Lleber's  Standard  Telegraphic  Code, 
A-1,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  6th  editions,  private.  Importers 
and  exporters  of  all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins. 

TKB  BA8TBBB  TBABZBO  CO.,  KTB.,  Tientsin,  China.  Es- 
tablished 1900.  Branches  at  Hankow,  Peking.  Cable 
address,  "Watson  Tientsin."  Codes,  Bentley's,  Lleber's. 
Western  Union.  A.  B.  C.  5th  and  Improved  edition.  Ex- 
porters of  every  variety  of  China  produce.  Importers  of 
all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods,  papers,  factory  mu- 
chlnes.  and  sundries,  steel  and  Iron  products,  dyes, 
chemicals,  etc.     Fire  and  marine  Insurance  agents. 

r.  A.  rAIBCKZ^D,  38-49  Taku  Road,  Tientsin.  North  China. 
Established  1915.  Telegraphic  address,  Fairchild,  Tient- 
sin. Codes,  Bentley's,  Complete  Phrase,  Lleber's  S 
figure.  Private,  A.  B.  C.  8  figure.  Exporters  of  bristles, 
hemp,  wool,  fur  and  skins,  cotton,  human  hair,  albumen. 
egg  yolk,  seeds. 

rBABOB,  DABZBI^  ft  CO.,  ZBC,  Tientsin,  China.  New  York 
office,  90  Wall  St.;  San  Francisco  office,  Rolph.  Mills  * 
Co.,  149  California  St.  Established  1817.  Cable  address. 
Fearon.  All  codes  used.  Exporters  of  wool,  camel  hair, 
bristles,  h^mp,  cotton,  walnuts,  peanuts,  egg  products, 
all  crude  and  raw  materials.  Importers  of  metals  of  all 
kinds,  railway  supplies,  paints,  soaps,  Delco  Lighting 
Plants,  all  general  lines.  Agents,  Pacific  Steamship  Co. 
and  American  Express  Co. 

WZXiULAlI  rOBBES  ft  CO^  Head  office,  Tientsin,  North 
China.  Branches  In  I^ondon,  Peking.  Chlnwangtao,  Man- 
chouli  and  Harbin.  Merchants,  Importers  and  exporters, 
shipping  and  insurance  agents. 

BALPK  HABPBB  ft  CO.,  Rue  Dillon.  Tientsin.  China. 
Established  1904.  Telegraphic  address,  Reprah,  Tientsin. 
All  codes  used.  Importers  of  piece  goods,  metals  and 
sundries.  Exporters  of  raw  cotton,  bristles,  hemp,  wool, 
furs,  skins,  egg  products,  seeds,  etc. 

WZ£80B  CO.,  Address  68  Victoria  Road.  Tientsin.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Wilson."  Codes.  Lleber's,  Bentlesr^s. 
A-1,  Western  Union.  Private.  Principal  exports:  Sheep, 
wool,  camel's  wool,  goat's  wool,  Jute,  hemp,  cow  hides, 
tanned  and  untanned  goatskins,  goatrugs.  untanned 
sheep  skins  and  sheep  rugs,  dog  skins  and  bristles  and 
all  China  produce.     Steamship  and  Insurance  agents. 


TOKYO,  JAPAN 


ABDBEW8  ft  OBOBOB  CO.,  16  Takegawa-cho,  Kyobashl-kii. 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Established  1894.  Telegraphic  address, 
Yadzu  Tokyo.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  editions. 
Western  Union  1900  edition,  Lleber's,  General  Telegraph 
Code,  A-1,  A.  &  G.,  private.  Principal  imports:  Ma- 
chinery, machine  tools  and  general  merchandise. 

rUBUBAWA  ft  CO.,  IbTB.  Established  1903.  Head  office.  1 
Ichome-Yaesacho-Kojimachi,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Branch  office. 
London.  New  York,  Bombay.  Calcutta,  Shanghai,  Hong- 
kong, Hankow.  Dairen,  Seoul,  Osaka,  Kobe,  MomI,  Na- 
goya,  etc.  Telegraphic  address,  "Furukawa."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  Code. 
Western  Union  T.  C.  5  letter  edition.  Bank  references, 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  General  Importers.  Exporters 
of  copper,  cables.  Insulated  wires,  electric  wire  works, 
etc. 
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BEAVER  INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION 


Address:  90  West  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  U.  S.  A. 


Steel — Bars,  Rails.  Sheets.  Boiler  Tubes,  Plates,  Angles, 
Beams,  Tees,  Sheets,  Tin  Plate,  Wire  Nails,  Wire  Rope, 
Galvanized  Wire,  Copper  Wire,  Strip  Steel,  Shaftlngr,  Etc. 
Oils  and  Industrial  Chemicals. 


'^Come  to  the  Pacific  with  Ward'' 

Money  secured  for  industrial  enterprises  wishing  to  develop  or 
enlarge  for  post-war  trade  in  the  United  States  or  with  the  Orient. 


We  Locate  Industries 


We  Finance 
Pacific  Coast 
Projects 

H.  H.  WARD— Pacific -Ward  Company 

607  Title  &  Trust  Building,  89  4th  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


/S: 


Fireproof  Warehouses,  Storage  Buildings 
and  Residences  for  the  Orient 


Of  permanent  character:  all  steel  frames, 
roof  and  sides.  Lined  with  Gypsum  board, 
cool  and  vermin  proof,  without  center  col- 
umns. 

Entire  building  shipped  complete  in  sec- 
tions, each  section  numbered,  so  by  compar- 
ing same  with  numbered  erection  plans, 
building  can  be  quickly  erected  by  common 
labor,  as  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bolt  to- 
gether the  trusses  and  sections  and  slip  on 
the  roof  sheets. 

Standard  sizes: 

Widths  50,  40,  36,  30,  24  and  16  feet. 
Lengths  16,  to  1,000  feet,  in  multiples  of 
8  feet. 


Heights  at  eaves,  12,  10  and  8  feet. 

Buildings  can  be  easily  lined  with  Gypsum 
board  or  wall  board,  which  will  allow  an  air 
space  between  the  board  and  the  steel  side 
walls  and  roof,  thus  reducing  the  inside 
temperature  of  the  building. 

Buildings  can  be  lengthened  at  any  time 
by  ordering  additional  sections. 

Residences  also  furnished  complete  of 
similar  sectional  type. 


The  Arthur  B.  Shepard  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  U*  S*  A. 


,<yv  I  v>>, 


Cable  Address: 
"SHEPARD" 

Codes  used: 
A.  B.  C.  Fifth 
Edition,  West- 
ern Union 
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A8ABZ  OZiAMi  CO.,  X.TB.  Established  1907.  Office. 
Elrakucho.  Tokyo,  Japan.  Telesrraphic  address,  "Glass, 
Tokyo."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union,  Private.  Bank  references.  Banks  of  Japan,  Mit- 
subishi Bank,  etc.    Exporters  of  window  glass. 

FVnKmUL  DSH8SH  KAX8KA,  8endagaya-machl,  922 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Established,  1885.  Cable  address. 
"Fujiden."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Branch 
office  addresses,  Osaka  Utsubo  Mlnamitori,  Fukuoka 
Shimo-Shinkawabata,  Japan.  Exports:  Rubber  and 
paper  Insulated  wires  and  cables,  leaded  and  armored 
cables,  varnishes,  cambric  cables,  vulcanized  bitumen 
cables,  asbestos  cables,  enameled  wires,  cotton  and  silk 
covered  wires,  bare  wires,  etc. 

W.  TTimmniOy  *  OO.  Established  1898.  Address  Tokyo, 
Kaijo  BldflTM  Tokyo,  Japan.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Tallyho."  All  codes  used.  Bank  references  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank,  Tokyo  Branch;  Mitsubishi  Bank, 
Marunochi  Branch,  Tokyo.  Importers  of:  Metals  and 
general  chemicals.  Exporters  of:  General  products  of 
Japan. 

HOIEiPXTAX«  BVWSJaY  CO.,  IbTD^  Glnza,  Owaricho,  Tokyo. 
Japan.  Established.  1910.  Cable  address,  "Fenner." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Bentley's,  Western 
Union.  Expect  to  have  branches  in  Harbin,  Vladivostok. 
Shanghai  and  Seattle.  Bank  references,  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  Japan.  Imports:  Drugs,  chemicals  and 
dyes,  rubber,  surgeons'  gloves  and  other  rubber  medical 
goods,  hospital  furniture  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  etc.  Exports:  Surgical  instru- 
ments, glcissware,  porcelain  ware,  etc. 

XAVSf  MOCKXDBU KZ,  No.  14  Marunouchi,  C,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Established,  1915.  Cable  address,  "Mochlkane." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Lleber's,  Bentley's. 
Branch  offices,  Shiba,  Tokyo,  Hiroo,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Bank  references.  The  Bank  of  Taiwan,  Ltd.,  New  York. 
Imports:  Tungsten,  molybdenum  and  platinum,  substi- 
tute wires  for  electric  lamps  and  other  materials  as  well 
as  machinery,  for  this  line;  electric  apparatus  and  other 
materials  of  the  same.  Exports:  Electric  lamps  of  all 
kinds,  tungsten  lamps,  carbon  lamps,  decorative  lamps, 
automobile  lamps,  flash  light  bulb  and  electric  acces- 
sories, etc. 

TKS  KOKUtfAZ  VBW8  AOEHTOT.  Head  office  address, 
3  Aoicho  A.  Kasake,  Tokyo,  Japan;  branch  office  ad- 
dresses, 51  Chambers  street,  New  York;  5  Nanking 
Road,  Shanghai:  24  Old  Jewry,  London;  Kokesal.  Osaka. 
Principal  Imports:  News  and  advertising.  Principal 
exports:     News  and  advertising. 

XABVBSir  COMPAinr,  KTD^  ll  to  le  Nlhonbashl  Torl- 
Sanchome.  Tokyo,  Japan.  Established  1869.  Cable  ad- 
dress, -Maruya."  Codes.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  A-1  Bent- 
ley's, Lleber's.  Branch  offices  at  Osaka,  Kyoto; 
Fukuoka  and  Sendal,  Japan.  Bank  references,  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank,  Ltd.,  The  100th  Bank,  Ltd.,  The 
Mitsubishi  Goshi  Kaisha  Banking  Department.  Im- 
porters of:  Books  and  periodicals,  stationery  and  dry 
goods. 


8TOBS,  3  Giuza-Shichome,  Tokyo, 
Japan,  head  office.  Branches  at  Osaka,  Japan,  Shanghai, 
China,  and  London.  Established  1890.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, Pearlmiki.  Codes  used.  Western  Union  5  letter 
edition.  Principal  imports:  Pearls,  precious  stones,  dia- 
monds, jewelry.  Principal  exports:  Miklmoto  cultured 
pearls,  Japanese  pearls,  Jewelry. 

1IZT8UBI8KZ  8KOJX  KAX8KA,  X.TD.  Established  1918. 
Head  office,  1,  Yaesu-cho,  Itchome,  KoJImachi-ku,  Tokyo, 
Japan;  branch  and  agencies,  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Osaka, 
Kobe.  Nagoya,  Nagasaki,  Karatsu,  Wakamatsu,  Moji, 
Kure,  Tsuruga,  Otaru,  Hongkong,  Vladivostok,  London. 
Paris,  New  York,  other  locations.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Iwasakisal  Tokyo."  Codes  used  A-1,  A.  B.  C.  5th. 
Western  Union,  Bentley's  Complete  Phrase.  Importers 
of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  machine  tools,  chemicals  and 
general  merchandise.  Importers  of  coal,  copper  and  all 
metals  cereals,  chemicals,  glass,  canned  fish,  and  gen- 
eral Oriental  products  and  merchandise. 

MZTSVZ  ft  COm  XaTB..  (Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha,  Ltd.).  Head 
office.  No.  1  Suruga  Cho,  Tokyo,  Japan;  branch  offices. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  B.  C; 
Hamburg,  London,  Lyons,  Canton,  Hongkong,  Shang- 
hai, Newchwang.  Harbin.  Vladivostok,  Dairen,  Tleling, 
Choshun,  Tientsin,  Mukden,  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  Antung. 
Bangkok.  Rangoon,  Soerabala.  China.  Calcutta,  Sydney. 
Manila.  Bombay.  Singapore,  Japan,  Portland,  Oregon. 

HAZOAZ  BU88AV  8KOKAZ,  Tokyo.  Japan.  Branch  office 
address.  112  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Es- 
tablished, 1918.  Telegraphic  address.  "Esushokai." 
Codes  used.  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal 
imports:  Beans,  oil.  Principal  exports:  Iron  and  steel 
machinery.  Bank  references:  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Ltd. 


MOOX  ft  OOm  Tokyo  Branch.  Central  P.  O.  Box,  43  Tokyo. 
Head  office,  Yokohama;  branch  offices,  Osaka,  Kobe,  New 
York,  London,  Lyon,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Singapore,  Syd- 
ney, Hankow,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Tsingtao.  Importers 
and  exporters  habutae,  raw  silk,  machinery,  metals, 
minerals,  wools,   chemicals,   sundry  goods,  etc 

OKABA  ft  CO.,  ItTB^  Koamlcho,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Branch 
office  addresses,  Osaka,  Otaru,  Dairen,  Shanghai,  San 
Francisco  Established  1917.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Okai-Chi,"  San  Francisco.  Codes  used.  Bentley's 
Phrase  code,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Private  code.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Beans,  cocoanut  oil.  crabmeat,  camphor, 
cereals,  fish  oil,  isinglass,  linseed,  peas,  peanuts,  pea- 
nut oil,  potato  starch,  rapeseed  oil,  rice,  rice  flour, 
safety  matches,  soya  bean  oil,  vegetable  wax.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Automobiles,  automobile  parts,  automo- 
bile accessories,  boilers,  boiler  tubes,  car  wheels,  chem- 
icals, dyes  and  intermediates,  drugs,  electrical  appa- 
ratus, engines,  fertilizers,  hardware,  hides  and  skins, 
iron  goods,  leather,  machinery,  meters,  motors,  oil,  olive 
oil.  paper.  Bank  references:  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
Ltd. 

OBZSirTA:^  TBAV8POBTATXOH  AVD  TBAOXVO  OO^ 
ImTB,  Established  1912.  Head  office  address.  No.  11 
Chome,  Yuuraku-cho,  KoJImachi-Ku,  Tokyo.  Branch 
office  address,  Osaka,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Dairen. 
Wakamatsu.  Telegraphic  address,  "Tonfang."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Western  Union 
Code.  Bank  references.  Brown  Bros.  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
or  New  York.  Importers  of  steel  and  Iron  products, 
chemicals,  oils,  pigment,  building  materials,  hardware, 
etc.  Exporters  of  metals,  ores.  oils,  canned  goods,  dried 
cod  flsh.  paints,  electrical  goods,  tile  and  fire  bricks, 
cotton  goods,  etc. 

OWAJBZTA  SSOTSHT,  Sanchome,  Yokohama-cho,  Nlhon- 
bashi-ku.  Established  1865.  Telegraphic  address, 
Owarlyasu,  Tokyo.  Code  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 
Principal  Imports:  Hides  and  leathers,  rubber  over- 
shoes, iron  nails,  general  optical  instruments,  mobile 
oils,  whiskey  and  wines,  cheese  and  provisions,  toilet 
goods,  safety  razors.  Principal  exports:  Glasswares, 
fancy  goods,  sundries,  all  kinds  of  brushes,  all  sorts  of 
hosiery  goods,  pouches  of  all  kinds,  fountain  pens,  gar- 
ters, shoes  and  shoe  findings,  electric  accessories,  en- 
amel wares,  baskets  and  bamboo  wares,  etc. 

BAJnnrO  OO.,  KTD.,  Muromachl.  Nihombashi,  Tokyo. 
Japan.  Established  1899.  Telegraphic  address.  Sankyo. 
Tokyo.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  A-1  Code. 
Lleber's,  Western  Union,  Bentley's.  Branch  office.  Park 
Row  Bldg.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York.  Principal  Imports: 
Drugs,  chemicals,  dyestufFs,  surgical  instruments,  elec- 
trical insulators,  etc.  Principal  exports:  All  Japanese 
chemicals,  surgical  instruments.  Bank  references.  The 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd.;  The  Bank  of  Taiwan,  Ltd. 

BZBSR,  HEOITBB  ft  GO..  Tokyo.  Cable  address,  Slber 
Tokyo.  Codes.  Bentley^s,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union. 
Principal  exports:  Raw  silk,  waste  silk,  spun  silk, 
hemp  braids,  chemicals.  Principal  imports:  Textiles, 
matches,  chemicals  and  colors,  machinery,  watches. 


ft  CO.,  Yoshitoku.  Head  office.  Yoshitoku  Co.; 
branch  office,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Established  1914. 
Telegraphic  address,  Yoshitoku.  Principal  exports: 
Toys,  brushes  and  general  Japanese  merchandise.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Automobile  steel,  iron,  typewriters  and 
hardware. 

THE  TAX8KO  TBADZVO  CO.,  X«TD.,  Kyobashlku,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  Branch  office  addresses,  Osaka,  New  York.  San 
Francisco.  Established  1916.  Telegraphic  address, 
"Taivow."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  private.  A.  B.  C.  5th 
Edition.  Principal  imports:  Steel,  iron,  metal,  tin 
plates,  machinery,  automobiles.  Principal  exports: 
Green  peas,  beans,  oil  of  all  kinds,  tungsten,  antimony. 
Bank  references,  Bank  of  Taiwan,  N.  Y.;  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  N.  Y.,  and  Sumitomo  Bank,  San  Francisco. 

TAKAimrs  ZHDirSTmZAIi  CO.,  X.TB.,  Tokyo.  Marine  In- 
surance Bldg.,  Cable  address,  Polyzlme.  Importers,  ex- 
porters and  manufacturers.  Specialties:  Chemicals, 
drugs,  their  allied  goods,  chemical  machinery,  dyes. 
asbestos,  etc. 

TAKATA  ft  CO.,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Branch  office,  60  Church 
street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Established  1881.  Telegraphic 
address,  "^hinzo."  Codes  used,  Bentley's  and  private 
codes.  Principal  imports:  Ores,  beans,  potato  flour, 
potato  starch.  Principal  exports:  Iron  and  steel,  ma- 
chinery. Bank  references:  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y. 

TXnfDO  BBOS.  Export  and  import.  Commission.  Tokyo. 
Kaijo  Bldg.,  Marunouchi,  Tokyo.  Sole  agents  in  Japan 
for  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (paper  makers),  London, 
Cable  address,  Llonbrand,  Tokyo.  New  York  branch: 
Yendo  Bros..  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York.  Principally 
In  papers,  iron  and  steel  products,  machineries,  machine 
tools,  etc 
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Standardized  Dyestuffs  and  Dry  Colors 


We  pack  in  tins  from  8-oz. 
up,  also  tin-lined  barrels, 
kegs  and  cases. 

Special  wrapping  for  China, 
Peru,  Etc. 

Cable  Addreaa 
'^Ackerman  Co.,  N.Y.** 


Acid  Colors,  Direct  Colors, 
Basic  Colors,  Chrome  Col- 
ors, Sulphur  Colors,  Oil 
Colors,  Nigrosines  and 
Hematines. 

AU  Standard  Codes 


M^W      VORK 


THE  H.  R.  ACKERMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

65  FULTON  STREET  U.S.  A.  NEW  YORK 


TAKATA  AND  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS   and   EXPORTERS 


HEAD  OFFICE:  TOKYO,  JAPAN 

Seattle  Office:  206  Leary  Bldg. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Osaka,  Moji,  Kobe,  Yokohama  Nagoya,  Nagfasaki,  Hakodate 

Seoul,  Dalny,  Shanghai,  Hankow 
London  and  New  York 


Deck  Machinery 


For  Steamships,  Motorships 
and  Sailing  Vessels 


ANCHOR  WINDLASSES 

STEAM,   ELECTRIC,   HAND 

Spur  Geared  Reversing.  Compound  Worm  and  Spur 
Geared.  General  Electric  Motors.  Waterproof.  Pump 
Brake,  Ratchet  or  Crank  and  Gearing. 

CAPSTANS 

STEAM.  ELECTRIC.  HAND  POWER 
All    Sizes. 


Electric,    Hydro-Electric    Hand    Screw    Steerers, 
Sizes. 


AU 


CARGO  WINCHES 

STEAM,    ELECTRIC 

Single  or  Double  Geared.  Link  Motion  or  Throttle  Re- 
versing. D>Tiamic  Braking.  Simple  Geared.  Single 
Lever    Control.    General    EHectric    Waterproof    Motors. 

Oil  or  Gasoline  Engine  Driven  Winches. 

STEERING  GEARS 

STEJAM 

Screw  Type,  Pirrie  Gear  Quardrant  Type,  Chain  Drum 

Type,  Chain  Wildcat  Type. 

SAFETY  STEERING  TELEMOTORS 


Pacific  Machine  Shop  &  Manufacturing  Co.^  Inc. 


SEATTLE.   U.   S.   A. 
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TAVVMA  ft  COKPAHT,  X.TB.,  No.  1,  Shlchome,  Ginsa. 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Established,  1908.  Cable  address,  "Ta- 
numa,"  Tokyo.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Western 
Union,  Bentley's,  Lleber's.  Branches,  No.  93  Isobe  dori  4 
chome.  Kobe,  Japan.  Bank  references,  The  Sumitomo 
Bank.  Ltd.,  Tokyo;  The  Hundredth  Bank,  Tokyo  Banque, 
Franco  Japonaise,  Tokyo,  Japan.  Imports:  Iron,  nickel, 
zinc,  lead  ores,  etc.,  automobiles  and  bicycles,  woolen 
groods,  machineries,  fire  appliances,  canned  sroods,  chem- 
icals and  druers,  fertilizers,  strip  steels,  hardware  and 
typewriters,  stationeries  and  office  supplies,  srrains  and 
cereals,  dyestuffs  and  colors,  pulps,  paper.  ESxports: 
Metal  wares,  bamboo  wares,  mattinsrs,  agar-agar,  elec- 
trical and  gras  supplies,  all  kinds  of  needles,  glasswares, 
antimony  wares,  celluloid  articles,  lacquered  wares,  por- 
celain wares,  Japanese  pearls,  cigar  lighters,  press 
studs,  pocket  knives,  stationeries,  notion  goods,  hemp, 
braid,  etc. 


ft  OOMPAVT,  Shlmbashl,  Tokyo.  Estab- 
lished 1879.  Telegraphic  address,  Toshizawa,  Tokyo. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6  th  Edition,  Lleber's  and  Western 
Union.  Principal  Imports:  Paper  pulp,  rubber  material, 
etc.  Principal  exports:  Shell  buttons,  hemp  braids, 
toys,  chemicals,  papers,  cotton  socks,  bootlaces,  rubber 
goods,  celluloid  toys,  brushes,  stationery,  etc. 


TRUJttiO,  PERU 


KTO  SOMMAmVOA,  Alberto  Sommaruga,  Trujillo, 
Peru.  Established  1918.  Telegraphic  address,  Som- 
maruga. Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5  th  Edition.  Lleber's, 
Simplex.  Importers  of  commodities  and  small  stowage. 
Exporters  of  cotton,  leather,  gold  and  silver,  cocaine. 
Bank  references.  Bank  of  Italy,  Lima,  Peru. 


VALLS,  SPAIN 


BA&OSZiUI  OAi&OTmB.  Valls.  Spain.  Established  1906. 
Cable  address,  "Balcells.  Valls.''^  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  6th  Editions  and  private  codes.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Banco  de  Valls  and  William  Schall  &  Co.,  New 
York.    Exports:    Walnuts,  filberts  and  almonds. 


VALPARAISO,  CHILE 


OmiTOlE,  OBBBZT  ft  TBASZVO  OOBPOBATZOW.  Head 
office  address,  Blanco  891,  Valparaiso,  Chile.  Branch 
office  address,  Santiago  di  Chile,  S.  Antonio  449.  Es- 
tablished 1916.  Telegraphic  address,  Cacial.  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  BroomhalFs  Imperial.  Principal 
imports:  Food  stuffs,  textiles,  hardware.  Iron,  steel, 
sundries.  Principal  exports:  Chilean  products,  peas, 
beans,  hides,  sheep  skins,  wool,  guts,  soda  nitrate,  sul- 
phur, minerals. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C 


BBBVBT,  OImUOK  ft  COKPAVT,  173  Cordova  street  Es- 
tablished 1916.  Telegraphic  address,  Bernet.  Codes 
used.  A.  B.  C,  Western  Union.  Principal  Imports: 
Fancy  goods,  clocks  and  jewelry,  dry  goods,  underwear, 
etc. 

BOVB  ft  FBYSB,  &TB.  Head  office  address,  622  Metro- 
politan Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  branch  office  address. 
No.  20  Kobe.  Established  1911.  Telegraphic  address. 
Bondage.  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition, 
Western  Union.  Principal  imports:  General.  Princi- 
pal exports:    General. 

WM.  BBAZD  ft  CO.,  1084  Homer  street.  Established  1898. 
Telegraphic  address.  Braid.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition.  Standard  coffee,  Bentley's,  Western  Union. 
Principal  Imports:  Tea,  coffee,  spices.  Principal  ex- 
ports:    Tea. 


BBinSH  OOX.U1IBZA  BVBSEBIBS  OO.,  &TB^  1494 
Seventh  avenue.  West  Vancouver,  B.  C.  (Canada).  Grow- 
ers of  reliable  fruit  trees  and  bushes,  shade  and  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs,  roses  and  farm  seeds.  Our  spe- 
cialty, one  year  trees  on  three  year  whole  roots. 
Nurseries  at  Sardis,  B.  C.  Bcink  reference,  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  Fairview  branch,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

BVBBABP  BAWm^Z^B,  XaTB^  1211  Dominion  Bldg.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Principal  imports:  Copra  and  all  vegetable 
oils.  Principal  exports:  Douglas  fir  lumber,  boxes  and 
box  shooks.  Bank  references:  Standard  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, Vancouver,  B.  C. 


TKB  OAWABA  WOT  OOMPAITT,  X«TB^  1280  Homer  street. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Established  1915.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress. Canadanut.  Codes  used,  Bentley's  principally, 
but  all  other  recognized  codes.  Principal  Imports:  Pea- 
nuts and  oils  (Soya  bean,  peanut,  china  wood,  cocoanut, 
etc.).  Principal  exports:  Peanut  butter,  caustic  soda, 
soda  ash,  box  shooks.  Bank  references:  Dominion 
Bank,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  ^^ 

OABADZAW  BXPOBT  ft  XMPOBT  OO.,  X«TB.  Head  office 
349-351  Homer  street,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Brcuich  office. 
15  Imabashi  2  Chome  Higashi  Ku,  Osaka,  Japan.  Es- 
tablished 1914.  Telegraphic  address.  Canadatomada. 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition.  Principal  imports: 
Watch  crystals,  brushes,  knives,  toys  and  fancy  goods. 
Principal  exports:     Bone  and  lumber. 

1?fiifAT^Taw  PXPB  OOh  X«TBn  550  Pacific  street.  Vancouver. 
B.  C.  Established  1904.  Principal  imports:  None. 
Principal  exports:  Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
wire  wound  wooden  water  pipe;  also  electric  motors. 
Manufacturers  of  wire  wound  wood  pipe  for  water- 
works. Irrigation  and  power  purposes,  sizes  2"  to  24"' 
diameter.  Bank  references:  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

OBXOBIEAT  BBOS.,  325  Howe  street,  Vancouver.  Canada. 
Customs  Brokers  and  Forwarding  Agents.  Special  at- 
tention given  to  Oriental  merchandise  for  distribution 
to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  United  States.  Reference: 
Bank  of  Montreal,  B.  N.  A.  Branch,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

DSnAVOB  PAOXZMO  OO.,  X.TD.,  412  Standard  Bank  Bldg.. 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  (Canada).  All  standard  codes  used. 
Canners,  shippers  and  exporters  of  canned  salmon, 
herring,  pilchards:  fresh,  frozen,  cured  and  smoked  fish. 
Reference:     Standard  Bank  of  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

X.  DEB  BBZBAT  ft  OO.,  402  Pender  street.  West,  B.  C. 
Branch  office  address,  cannery  at  Wales  Island,  B.  C. 
Telegraphic  address.  "Brokers."  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C, 
Western  Union.  Principal  exports:  Canned  salmon, 
canned  herring.  Bank  reference:  Bank  of  Montreal, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

DZBXBB  ft  OO.,  X.TD.  Head  office,  515  Winch  Bldg.,  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Calgary,  Alberta.  E^stabllshed  1900.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Disher."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6  th 
Edition  and  improved.  Western  Union,  Bentley's,  Yopp's, 
Marconi's.  Armsby's.  Principal  imports:  Chemicals, 
dried  fruits,  copra,  spices,  coffees.  Principal  exports: 
Steel,  steel  tools,  machinery,  fish,  canned  and  salt, 
apples,  i>otatoes,  milk. 

DOMZHZOW  PBODVOTB,  X.TB.,  Standard  Bank  Building, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Branch  office  address,  New  Westmin- 
ster. B.  C.  Established  1916.  Codes  used.  Western 
Union.  Principal  Imports:  Carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
potatoes,  peas  and  beans.  Principal  exports:  Evapo- 
rated (dried)  sliced  and  shredded  potatoes,  shredded 
carrots,  turnips,  onions  and  manufacturers  of  soup  mlx- 
tilre  (Julienne).  Bank  references:  Standard  Bank  of 
Canada. 

BABBT  DUKBB,  X.TB.,  122  Sixth  Ave.  W.,  Vancouver. 
B.  C.  Established  1907.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  EMl- 
tlon.  Western  Union,  Bentley's.  Bank  references.  Mer- 
chants Bank  of  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

EDOBTT,  W.  S.,  X«TBh  860  Cambla  St  Established  1917. 
Telegraphic  address,  Edgrett.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C,  Bent- 
ley's.    Principal  Imports:     Cereals  and  oils. 

B.  B.  rOBD  OO.,  &TD.  Head  office  address.  403  Mercantile 
Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.  C;  branch  office  addresses.  No.  41 
Sllvester-Willson  Bldg.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba;  106  Map- 
pin  Bldg.,  Montreal.  Que.;  203  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
Established  1917.  Telegfraphlc  address,  Drof.  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  new  Western  Union  (five 
letteV*  edition).  Principal  Imports:  Silks,  cotton  crepes, 
buttons,  rugs  and  mattings.  Panama  hats,  baskets, 
vacuum  flasks,  cutlery,  felt  and  silk  slippers,  brushes, 
bronze  powder,  electrical  goods,  kimonos,  furs,  under- 
wear, camphor,  rubber  goods,  suitcases,  toys. 

WAi&TSB  D.  FBXTK,  407  Hastings  W.  Established  1908. 
Telegraphic  address,  Darrell.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th, 
Western  Union,  Armsby's.  Principal  exports,  canned 
salmon  and  herring. 


OOSBE  MZXABBD  PAOKZVO  OO.,  597  Hastings  St.  W., 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  Established  1913.  Cable  address. 
"GossmlUer."  Codes  used,  Western  Union,  five  letter 
edition  or  any  standard  code.  Bank  references,  Molsons 
Bank  of  Canada,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Exporters  of  canned 
salmon,  canned  herring,  salt  and  smoked  fish. 

~  JOBDAW  OOKFAinr,  KTB.,  739  Hastings  St..  W..  Van- 
couver,  B.  C.  Established  1914.  Branch  offices,  119 
Grand  Trunk  Dock,  Seattle,  Wash.;  409  Washmetts  St, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  also  Tacoma.  Bank  references. 
Bank  of  Ottawa,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Importers  of  rubber, 
crude  vegetable  oils,  drugs,  particularly  quinine  sul- 
phate. 
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MURPHY  and  BREWSTER 

40  Cedar  Street,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

WE   HANDLE  A  FULL  LINE   OF  INTERMEDIATES 
HEAVY   CHEMICALS   AND   PHARMACEUTICALS 


PHTHALIC  ANHYDRIDE 
DIMETHYL  ANILINE 
CARBOLIC  ACID 
SALICYUC  ACID 
SODIUM  SALICYLATE 
ACETANILID 
CAUSTIC  SODA 
SODA  ASH 
QUININE 


European  &  Far  Eastern  Sales  Go. 


Importers  and  Exporters 

27  William    Street,    New  York 


Incorporated 

Anilines,  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Medicines, 
Tires,  Tubes,  Newspaper,  Stationery, 
Toilet  Paper,  Toys,  Novelties,  Cotton 
Goods,  Dry  Goods,  Soaps,  Hosiery, 
Underwear,  Shoe  Laces,  Shoe  Paste, 
Shoes,  Hardware,  Metals,  Tinplate, 
Wire  Nails  and  all  American  Products 


CMe:  EDSUMER 
AU(hdes 


A.  H.  COX  &  COMPANY 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 


INCORPORATED 


Solicits  Foreign  Connections 
For  Distributing  Heavy  Machinery 


We  oflFer  Quick  Delivery  on  Electrical  Machinery  and 
Power  Plants,  Shipyard  Machinery  and  Heavy  Tools, 
Hoists,  Derricks  and  Cranes,  Marine  and  Stationary  Oil 
Engines,  Mining  Machinery  and  Pumps.  Stock  Carried. 
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O&zrrxv  H  OO.  Head  office*  Yorkshire  Bldg.,  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Branch  offices,  216 
Colman  Bldgr..  Seattle,  Wash.;  841  Montfiromery  St.. 
San  I«^anclsco,  Calif.;  416  Oregon  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Established  1911.  Telegraphic  address.  Dragon  (all 
offices).  Principal  Imports:  Oriental  produce.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Metals,  lumber,  salmon,  etc.  Bank  ref- 
erences. Bank  of  British  North  America,  Vancouver; 
Ladd  &  Tilden  Bank,  Portland;  British  American  Bank, 
San  Francisco;  Scandinavian  American  Bank,  Seattle; 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle. 


ATXOHA:^   mPOBT  »   EXPOBT  OOMPAHT,    114 

Bank  of  Ottawa  Bldg.  Established  1917.  Codes  used. 
Western  Union,  Bentley's.  Prlnclx)al  imports:  U.  S.  A. 
and  Australian  products.  Principal  exports:  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  A.  manufactured  products. 

O.  B.  JABTZS  h  CO.,  119  Pender  St.  Established  1890. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Jarvlsan."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  6th,  Bentley's,  Western  Union.  Principal  Im- 
ports: Beans,  peas,  nuts,  spices,  etc.  Principal  ex- 
ports:    Fish. 

A.  B.  JbAYAM  GOMPABT,  207  Hastings  St  W.,  Vancouver. 
B.  C.  Established  1914.  Telegraphic  address.  La  van. 
Codes  used,  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition.  Principal 
imports:  Beans,  peas,  butter,  bean  oil.  rice,  etc..  etc. 
Principal  exports:  Dried  and  evaporated  vegetables, 
canned  fruits,  apples  and  general  merchandise.  Bank 
references.  Standard  Banks  of  Canada.  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

KUMBBB  FBODVOT8,  &TD.«  Credit  Fonder  Bldg..  Van- 
couver. B.  C.  Established  1918.  Code  used.  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition  and  Western  Union.  Saw  mill  and  plant  at 
Queensboro.  New  Westminster.  B.  C.  Principal  exports: 
Boxes,  toys,  etc.  Bank  references,  Bcink  of  Hamilton, 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


H  TBBTSBZif  1290  Homer  St..  Vancouver. 
B.  C.  Established  1906.  Telegraphic  address.  "Mactee." 
Codes  used,  all.  Principal  imports:  Hardware,  cutlery, 
cocoa  matting.  Principal  exports:  None.  Bank  refer- 
ences. Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 

.  B.  lEAXJOB  h  GO.,  XaTB..  Head  office,  67  Water  St.. 
Vancouver.  Branch  office.  The  Malkln  Pearson  Co.. 
Ltd..  Nanaimo.  B.  C.  Established  1896.  Telegraphic 
address.  "Malko."  Codes  used.  Western  Union.  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  6th  Editions.  Principal  Imports:  Rice,  sago, 
tapioca,  spices,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  butter,  currants, 
raisins,  dried  fruit,  canned  fruit,  canned  vegetables, 
canned   flsh. 


^  ^  ^  ••*■*■*  *  COh  &TD.,  Paciflo  Bldg.,  Vancouver, 
Canada.  Cable  address,  "Chameek  Vancouver."  Codes 
used,  Bentley's,  Western  Union  6-letter  Edition.  River- 
side. Export  merchants  and  forwarders.  Established 
1910.  Exports:  Steel,  copper,  brass,  lead,  plates,  bars, 
sheets,  rails,  wire  rope,  barbed  wire,  fencing  wire,  wire 
netting,  nails,  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, farming  tools,  dairy  machinery,  steel  working  ma- 
chinery, sawmill  machinery,  shipbuilding  machinery 
and  equipment,  special  machinery,  mining  machinery, 
cranes,  conveyors,  electrical  supplies,  window  glass, 
plate  glass.  Canadian  wheat,  flour,  canned  fish,  canned 
milk,  heavy  chemicals,  dyes,  paper,- etc.  Importers  Of 
licorice  root,  hides,  tanning  extracts,  beans,  oils,  etc. 
Bankers:  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada.  Cable  us  your 
requirements.  We  will  cable  you  C.  I.  F.  quotation  your 
nearest  port. 


i«  1?*?^???*  S?"*?^"'  ^^5  Hastings  St.  E.  Estab- 
llshed  1913.  Principal  imports:  Japanese  and  Chinese 
silks  and  fancy  goods. 


^^S^¥^*Jf^^^^  *  ^^-  *">•  Office  and  warehouse.  167 
Water  St.  Associate  offices.  Seattle  and  San  Francisco, 
and  reliable  brokerage  connections  in  all  wholesale 
cities  in  Canada.  Telegraphic  address,  Brltsalmon.  All 
standard  commercial  codes.  Principal  Imports:  Food 
products,  all  kinds,  also  oil.  preferably  In  barrels,  prices 
wanted  basis  net  landed  weights.  C.  I.  F.  Vancouver 
on  cocoanut.  soya  bean,  castor,  cottonseed,  rapeseed. 
peanut,  Chlnawood  oil;  also  tallow,  lard,  grease,  honey, 
fruit  pulp,  especially  strawberry  and  red  raspberry; 
Australian  currants,  hemp.  peas,  beans,  seeds,  peanuts, 
walnuts,  tapioca,  sago.  Ceylon  cocoanut,  pepper,  canned 
pineapple,  cassia.  South  Sea  and  Oriental  produce.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Canned  and  cured  flsh.  including  Can- 
adian canned  salmon,  herring,  clams,  pilchards,  salt 
herring  in  barrels  and  kegs.  Scotch.  Norwegian  and 
Holland  style  cures;  smoked  herring,  whole  and  bone- 
less; all  Canadian  natural  and  manufactured  products. 
Reference,  The  Dominion  Bank,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

^^9!f?^  ,i^?*"*'??*•  *'^-  81*  Homer  St.  Established 
1917.  Telegraphic  address,  "Pa van."  Code  used.  West- 
ern Union.  Principal  imports:  Fancy  goods,  silks, 
small  wares,  booklets,  hardware,  general  dry  goods, 
toys  of  all  kinds  and  flags.  Principal  exports:  Prod- 
ucts native  to  B.  C. 


BBTVOXA8     TZMBBB,     BBZFPZBO     ABB 

▲OEBOT,  &TB.  Lumber  and  shingles.  M.  J.  Haney,  C. 
E.,  president  Paclflc  Bldg..  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Telephone. 
Seymour  2608.  Hale  H.  Hetherlngton,  department  man- 
ager. 

8ABBBT  »  MA80B,  839  Beatty  St.  EsUblished  1909. 
Telegraphic  address.  "Sankey."  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition.  Principal  Imports:  Cotton  waste,  lubricat- 
ing oils,  sandpaper,  emery  cloth. 

E.  TABATA  »  OO.  Head  office  address.  862  Alexander  St. 
Vancouver;  branch  office  address.  60-4  Chome  Saka- 
yemachi.  Kobe.  Japan.  Codes  used.  Bentley's.  Western 
Union.  Principal  Imports:  General  merchandise  and 
Ashing  supplies.     Principal  exports:     Sea  products. 

TBITAXnriC  O&BOMABOABZBB,  XaTB^  1200  Hamilton 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Established  1918.  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  Cocoanut  oil. 
tallow.  Bank  references,  Merchants  Bank  of  Canada. 
Vancouver.  B.  C. 

▼ABOOmrSB  EBOZBBBBZBO  WOBB8,  KTB.  Established 
1900.  Telegraphic  address,  "Engineers,  Vancouver." 
Principal  imports:  Steel  plates  and  sheets,  pig  iron, 
boiler  tubes,  bar  Iron  and  steel,  Ferro  manganese,  ferro 
silicon.  Principal  exports:  Logging  and  mining  ma- 
chinery, ore  cars,  mine  cars. 


▼ABOOUTEB  SBZP  TABB,  X«TB^  1877  Georgia  St.. 
W..  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Established  1888.  Principal  im- 
ports: Paints,  hardwoods,  ship  chandlery,  cotton  ducks. 
Principal  exports:  Boats,  freighters.  Bank  references. 
Imperial  Bank  of  Canada.  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

WAUbAOB  8BZFTABB8,  X«TDn  North  Vancouver.  B.  C. 
Established  1898.  Telegraphic  address.  "Walyard." 
Codes  used.  Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition.  Principal 
imports:  Steel  plates  and  shakes,  bars,  billets,  forg- 
ings.  pig  iron.  Principal  exports:  Steel  steamers  and 
marine  engines. 

E.  O.  WA&8K,  804  Yorkshire  Bldg..  Vancouver.  B.  C.  Es- 
tablished 1916.  Telegraphic  address.  "E.  C.  Walsh." 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  6th  E^dltlon,  Bentley's,  Western 
Union  and  Slaters.  Principal  Imports:  None.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Timber  of  all  kinds,  principally  Doug- 
las flr,  specializing  in  ship  timber,  spars,  and  all  ship 
flnishings  in  wood.  Bank  references.  Merchants  Bank 
of  Canada.  Granville  St.,  Vancouver.   B.   C. 


.  A.  WABD  »  OOKFABT,  Standard  Bldg.,  Vancouver. 
B.  C.  Branch  office  addresses.  New  York,  Seattle.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "General."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition,  Western  Union,  A-1  Watkins,  Bentleys.  Prin- 
cipal Imports:  None.  Principal  exports:  Canned 
salmon,  canned  herring,  canned  and  Scotch  cured  her- 
ring. Bank  references.  Standard  Bank  of  Canada.  Van- 
couver. B.  C. 

I.  O.  WBZTE  OOMPABT,  714  Board  of  Trade  Bldg. 

Established  1917.  Telegraphic  address.  "Harite." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  &th  Edition,  Bentley's.  Principal 
Imports:  CofTee,  beans,  rice  and  all  classes  of  produce. 
Principal  exports:     Canned  flsh. 


BBTOB  WOOXaBB,  P.  O.  Box  1076,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  Established  in  London,  England,  1900.  Codes 
used.  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition.  Principal  imports:  Foods 
products  and  drug  lines.  Principal  exports:  Tinned 
British  Columbia  salmon  and  herring.  Scotch  salt 
cured  herring  in  vessels,  kippered  and  bloatered  herring 
in  boxes;  British  Columbia  apples,  dried  vegetables. 
British  Columbia  timber,  (Douglas  Fir),  commercial 
motor  vehicles  and  pleasure  cars,  electric  light  bulbs 
and  paper. 


VICTORIA,  B.  C. 


MTLTinfO  OOn  &TD..  Head 
office,  1420  Broad  St.,  Victoria;  branch  offices,  Van- 
couver, New  Westminster,  Nanailmo,  Nelson,  Rossland, 
Prince  Rupert,  Courtenay,  British  Columbia.  Elstab- 
lished  1878.  Telegraphic  address,  "Brackman."  Codes 
used,  A.  B.  C.  6th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Western  Union. 
Principal  imports:  Maize,  soya  bean  cake,  Unseed  cake, 
cottonseed  cake,  beans,  peas,  buckwheat,   hemp,   millet. 

OAKBBOB  XaUMBBB  OO^  KTB.,  7  Moody  Block,  Victoria, 
B.  C.  Established  1906.  Cable  address,  ''Camlumber." 
Bank  references.  The  Merchants  Bank,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
The  Dexter  Horton  National  Bank  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
Exporters  of  lumber,  flr  cross  arms,  box  shooks.  etc. 


I,  Victoria,  B.  C.  (Canada).  We  mail 
our  special  airtight  packages  to  all  parts  of  the  world, 
containing  all  kinds  of  choice  foods  from  %  lb.  upwards, 
specially  our  own  jams,  chocolates  and  candies.  Wire 
for  our  price  list.  Send  for  our  $1.00  box  of  Chocolate 
Raisin  Clusters. 
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Oregon  Stevedoring  Company,  Inc. 

GENERAL  STEVEDORES  at  Pordand  and  All 
Columbia  River  and  WUlamette  River  Points 


Full  Equipment  for  the  Handling  of  All  Oasses  of  Cargoes 


E.  G.  GENEREAUX,  Viee-Pretideni  and  Manager 
J.  M.  HICKS,  Seerebuy 


No.  2  Second  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


UNION  MEAT  COMPANY 

North  Portland,  Oregon,  U.S.A. 


EXPORTERS  OF 

Quality  Hams,  Bacon,  Lard  and  Compound,  Dry 
Salt  and  Pickled  Pork,  Frozen  Poultry,  Cooked 
and  Spiced  Goods,  Pickled  Butter,  Oleomargarines, 
Condensed  Milk,  Canned  Salmon,  Canned  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  Pastes,  Gums,  Sausage  Casings, 
Edible  and  Inedible  Tallow,  Gelatines,  Glues,  all 
kinds  Oil  Meal  Feeds,  Animal  and  Poultry  Foods, 
Shin  and  Thigh  Bones,  Animal  and  Mineral  Fer- 
tilizers. 


Importers 

of 

COCOANUT 

and 

PEANUT  OIL 


Exporters  of  Lumber 

DOUGLAS  FIR  (Oregon  Pine) 

PORT   ORFORD   CEDAR  (White) 
SITKA  SPRUCE 
WESTERN  HEMLOCK 
WESTERN  WHITE  PINE 


SAARI-TULLY  LUMBER  CO. 


Foreign  Connections  Solicited 


Northwestern  Bank  Bldg. 


Portland,  Oregon 
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MoTATZSH  BBOS.,  1218  Government  St.,  Victoria.  B.  C. 
Established  1880.  Telegraphic  address,  "McTavish." 
Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th.  Customs  brokers,  shipping 
and  forwarding  agents.  Bank  references,  Bank  of  Mon- 
treal. 


lOVB  ZBOHT  WOBK8,  Warren,  Pa.  An  old  es- 
tablished firm.  Manufacturers  of  steel  tanks,  steel  plate 
construction,  specializing  on  steel  and  oil  refinery  equip- 
ment; fuel  oil  storage  for  industrial  plants.  Best  bank 
references.  Geo.  Armstrong,  Pacific  Coast  representa- 
tive, 319  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 


AB&OW  ft  OO^  X.TB.  Export  office  address.  117  Cus- 
tomhouse Quay,  Wellington,  N.  Z.  Established  1890. 
Cable  address,  "Arlow."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C. 
5th  Edition,  A-1  Branches,  import  office,  Christchurch. 
N.  Z.  Bank  references.  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 
Christchurch,  N.  Z.  Imports:  Merchandise  of  every 
description.  Exports:  Frozen  meats,  oflfal  and  rabbits, 
canned  meats,  tallow,  oleo,  premier  Jus,  soap  grease, 
lard,  neatsfoot  oil,  hides,  calfskins,  leather,  pelts,  wool 
and  wooled  skins,  rabbitskins.  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  but- 
ter, cheese,  casein,  dried  milk,  preserved  milk.  Kauri 
gum,  jam,  honey,  beeswax,  hemp,  tow,  grain,  peas, 
cacao  beans,  mercury,  scheelite. 

_-  BZCMI  ft  COn  37  Discon  St.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Established  1890.  Branch  office,  Auckland,  Christchurch, 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand  Bank  references,  National  Bank 
of  New  Zealand,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Importers 
of  cocoa,  chocolate,  confectionery,  cocoa  butter  and  all 
supplies  for  the  retail  and  manufacturing  confectioner, 
paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  wax  paper,  soda  fountains 
and  all  accessories  and  supplies  for  the  soda  fountain 
and  ice  cream  trade,  essences,  flavors,  color,  fruit  juices 
and  fruits,  etc.,  bakers  requisites  and  supplies,  tea, 
leather  belting,  etc. 


IBBT  O.  TBAOX.B,  X.TB.  Established  1911.  Tele- 
graphic address,  "Teaspur."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6th 
Edition.  Principal  imports:  Gas,  lighting  material, 
hardware,  motor  accessories,  machinery,  copper,  tubes, 
etc. 

TKOMVSOH  BBOB.,  X«TD^  8-22  Blair  St.  Telegraphic  ad- 
dress, "Thomsonite."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th 
E>litions,  Western  Union  and  private.  Principal  im- 
ports: Fresh  canned  and  dried  fruits,  canned  fish, 
onions,  flour,  nuts,  bakers,  sundries,  provisions,  tobacco. 

WINNIPEG,  CANADA 


OAMADIAM  JAFAVB8E  ZMFOBT  OO^  KTB^  72-74  Prin- 
cess St.,  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Established  1916.  Cable 
address,  "Canjap."  Codes  used,  Western  Union.  A.  B. 
C  5th  Edition.  Branch  offices,  242  Tamashltacho,  Yoko- 
hama, Japan.  Bank  references.  Merchants  Bank  of 
Canada,  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Imports:  General  mer- 
chandise.    Exports:     Iron,  steel  and  machinery. 

YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 

8.  ADAOBZ  ft  OO.  (San  Francisco  Branch),  2  Motohama 
Cho.,  Yokohama.  Japan.  Branch  office  addresses, 
Sakiyicho  3  Chome.  Kobe,  Japan,  and  Hakodate,  Japan. 
Telegraphic  address,  "Adachi,"  San  Francisco.  Prin- 
cipal imports:  Marine  products.  Principal  exports: 
Machinery,  hardware.  Bank  references.  Bank  of  Taiwan 
and   Yokohama  Specie  Bank  of  San  Francisco. 

A.  X.  AFOAB  ft  OO.  Established  1890.  Head  ofllce.  No.  49 
Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Branch  office,  Kobe, 
163  Sannomiya-cho,  Nagoya,  Nakano-cho  Sanshome  No. 
26.  Telegraphic  address.  "Apcar."  Codes  used,  Western 
Union,  Lieber's,  Bentley's,  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Private.  Bank 
references,  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 
Importers  of  shellac,  ivory,  automobiles,  motorcycles, 
etc.  Exporters  of  silk  piece  goods,  shirtings,  under- 
wear, etc.,  bronze  and  brass  ware,  china  ware,  toys. 


ft  OO.  Established  1894.  Head  office 
address,  P.  O.  Box  148.  85  Main  St.,  Yokohama,  Japan; 
(for  far  East).  Main  head  office  address.  Bhesania 
Bldg.,  70  Herby  Road,  Fort  Bombay,  India.  Telegraphic 
address,  "Bhesania."  Codes  used,  Bentley's,  A.  1.  A. 
B.  C.  5th  edition.  Private.  Bank  references.  The  Hon- 
kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  (Yokohama). 
Importers  of:  Shellac,  Jute,  castor  seed,  cocoanut  oil, 
copra,  peanuts,  etc.  Also  chemicals,  heavy  hardwares, 
paints  and  colors  from  U.  S.  A.  Exporters  of:  Sul- 
phur, carbide,  beans,  fish  oils,  silk  piece  goods,  curios, 
etc. 


OOOPBm  ft  OO.  Head  office  address,  47  Yamaahita-cho. 
Yokohama,  Japan.  Branch  office  addresses,  88  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  W.  L.  Croker,  representative; 
.London,  Messrs.  Cooper,  Ewing  &  Co.,  Ltd..  78  Chiswell 
street.  Principal  exports:  Silk  piece  groods,  plain  and 
fancy,  silk  handkerchiefs,  cotton  piece  goods,  blankets, 
press  studs,  bootlaces,  glassware,  hosiery,  silk  and  cot- 
ton, etc. 

TXa  OEVBBA&  OOMMEBOZAXi  OO.,  X«TDh  247-249  Yama- 
shltacho,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Cable  address,  "Alminko." 
Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition,  Bentley's,  Lieber's, 
Western  Union,  and  later  the  "Marconi."  Branches, 
Osaka.  Bank  references.  International  Banking  Corp. 
and  Bank  of  Taiwan.  Imports:  Dry  and  soft  goods, 
metals  of  all  descriptions,  paper,  machinery,  hardware, 
drugs,  foodstuffs,  etc.  Exports:  Dry  and  soft  goods, 
metals  of  all  descriptions,  hardware,  foodstufTs,  cereals, 
silk  and  other  materials. 

O&ZrrXV  ft  OO.,  75  Main  St.,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Estab- 
lished 1915.  Cable  address,  "arlffin."  Codes  used,  Bent- 
leys,  A.  B.  C,  Al,  Liebers,  Western  Union,  Scotts. 
Bank  references,  Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Australia 
and  China.  Exporters  of:  Manufactured  silks  and  cot- 
tons, and  garments  made  therefrom,  glassware,  menthol 
and  drugs,  produce.  Importers  of:  Steel,  chemicals, 
machinery. 

Z.  ZHAOAKZ  ft  00.  Head  office,  69,  Ogicho,  2-Chome,  Yo- 
kohama, Japan.  Branch  office  address,  Tokyo  and 
Osaka.  Telegraphic  address,  -'Inaikuko."  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  and  Bentley's.  Bank  references. 
The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  The  One  Hundredth  Bank. 

XBAMS  ft  BTBOHa,  X.TD.,  No.  12  Yamashita-cho.  Estab- 
lished 1890.  Telegraphic  address,  Strome.  Codes  used, 
Bentley's.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition.  A-1.  Western  Union. 
Lieber's,  Voller's  12  figure  system.  Principal  exports: 
Silk  piece  goods,  manufactured  silks  of  ail  kinds,  hemp 
braids,  Panama  hats,  hosiery  of  all  kinds,  cotton  goods, 
curios,  snap  fasteners,  bootlaces,  hardware,  tobacco, 
produce  (beans,  peas,  oils,  seeds,  etc.). 

XZMUBA  ft  OO.  Head  office  address,  32-33  Bentendoii 
Nichome,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Branch  office  address. 
Tokyo,  Japan.  Established  1878.  Telegraphic  address. 
Sunshine,  Yokohama.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition 
and  private.  Principal  imports:  Chemicals,  metals, 
hardwares,  dyestuffs,  asbestos,  raw  materials,  raw  rub- 
ber, steel,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Raw  silks,  douppion 
and  spun  silks,  cotton  and  woolen  yarns,  chemicals, 
beans,  peas,  minerals,  brushes,  buttons,  habutaes,  crepe 
du  chine,  cotton  gloves  and  towels,  surgical  instru- 
ments, manufactured  goods  of  silk,  etc. 


S.  J.  KZirO  ft  OO.,  OOHaX  KAXBXA,  74  Yamashita-cho, 
Yokohama,  Japan.  Established  1909.  Cable  address, 
"Kingdragon."  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Western 
Union,  Western  Union  5-letter,  Lieber's.  Bentley's.  Ex- 
celsior. Branches,  31  Kajimachi.  Hakodate,  Japan,  28 
Sakaye-cho  Otaru,  Japan,  and  Kushiro,  Japan.  Bank 
references,  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp.  Im- 
ports: Machinery  and  farming  implements.  Exports: 
Hardwood  timber  and  lumber,  railway  ties,  peas,  beans, 
starch,  flsh  and  vegetable  oils. 

KABV  ft  OO.,  No.  28  Furoucho  Itchome.  Yokohama,  Japan. 
Established  1915.  Cable  address,  "Maru."  Codes  used. 
A.  B.  C.  5th  edition,  private.  Branch  office  at  Nagroya, 
Japan.  Bank  references.  The  Chartered  Bank  of  India, 
Australia  and  China,  The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd., 
Yokohama.  Importers  of  rubber,  leather,  artificial  silks, 
perfumery  materials,  matter  materials.  Exporters  of: 
Silk  goods,  cotton  goods,  toys,  hardware,  porcelain  and 
haberdasheries. 

HOBAXZ  BB08.  ft  OO.  Head  office  address,  31.  40  and  41 
Aioicho  Nichome,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Branch  office  ad- 
dresses, 11  Sanchome  Honkokucho  Nihonbashiku.  To- 
kyo; 40  Uramachi,  Kobe;  1  Itchome.  Kamldori  Klta- 
horiye  Nishiku.  Osaka;  112  Market  street,  San  FYan- 
clsco;  621  Broadway.  New  York.  Established  1890. 
Telegraphic  address.  Nozaki.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  5th 
edition,  Western  Union,  A-1.  Lieber's,  Bentley's,  pri- 
vate codes.  Principal  Imports:  Leather,  hides  and 
skins,  shoe  appurtenances,  tanning  materials,  tin  plates, 
manlla  hemp,  etc.  Principal  exports:  Silks,  brai48,  bat 
bodies,  canned  crab,  canned  salmon,  canned  sardines, 
agar  agar,  peanuts,  beans,  seeds,  chillies,  etc.  Prin- 
cipal exports:  Iron,  steel,  wire  nails,  chemicals,  tin 
plate,  beer,  canned  fruit,  barrel  shooks.  galvanized  wire, 
glass,  hoop  Iron,  leather,  boiler  pipes,  etc. 

THE  TOKOKAMA  VmMSBT  OO.,  ATB.  Head  office  ad- 
dress,  21-85  Nakamura,  Yokohama,  Japan.  .Branch 
office  addresses.  London.  New  York,  Seattle.  Vladivostok. 
Established  1890.  Telegraphic  address,  Uyekigumi. 
Yokohama.  Codes  used.  A.  B.  C.  5th  edition  and  west- 
em  Union.  Principal  imports:  Bulbs,  seeds,  nursery 
stock,  horticultural  sundries,  agricultural  implements. 
Principal  exports:  Lily  bulbs, . seeds,  plants,  fern  balls, 
bamboos,  pots,  stone  lanterns,  garden  ornaments,  beans, 
herbs,  botanical  drugs,  etc. 
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Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WM.  A.  TILDBN,  President 

WM.  LE  GROS.  Cashier 

E.  N.  HEINZ,  Mgr.  Foreign  Dept. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $4,000,000.00 


The  Foreign  Department  of  this  Bank  holds  forth  a  highly  specialized  service  of  distinct  advan- 
tage and  helpfulness  to  those  participating  in,  or  contemplating,  foreign  trade  connections.  Our 
extensive  correspondent  resources,  and  vast  fund  of  data  on  foreign  market  conditions  present 
effective  facilities  for  aiding  International  trade  connections  to  both  Importers  and  exporters.  We 
conduct  thorough  credit  Investigations  and  issue  letters  of  credit  to  all  foreign  countries. 

f  ENGLAND— Lloyds  Bank,  Ltd.,  Bank  of  Liverpool  and  Martins  Bank.  Ltd. 
FRANCE— Lloyds  Bank  (France)  and  National  Provincial  Bank  (France) 
A  -riT^Tvimo  J  ^^^'     Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 

AGENTS<    JAPAN— Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

CHINA — CUiartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China. 
AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND— Bank  of  New  South  Wales.     Com- 
V  merclal  Bank  of  Australia. 


Merchandise  and 
Traveler's  Letter  of 
Credit  Transactions 
Invited. 


WiLLiTS  AND  Patterson 


BRANCHES  I 

Shanghai,  China 

5  Slking  Road 
Manila.  P.  I. 

211  Masonio  Temple 
Seattle 

Colman  Bldg. 
Portland 

Lumber  Exchange  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 

823  Traction  Ave. 
Chicago 

111  W.  Monroe  St. 
New  York 


IMPORTS: 
Vegetable  Oils 
Fish  Oils 
Tallows,  Greases 
Beans,  Peas 
Peanuts,  Rice 
Provisions 

Frozen  and  Cured  Meats 
Sugar,  Rubber 
Oriental  Seeds  and 
OU  Cakes 


No.  1 DRUMM  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

REFERENCES:     First  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W/^E  have  Tank  facU- 
^^  ities  for  handling  all 
vegetable  oils   in  bulk,  EXPORTS: 

barrels  and    cases   for  All  kinds  of  American 

trans-shipment    in    our  manufactured  products. 

r«i      1     ^  Canned  Goods 

own  Tank  Cars.  Provisions.  Etc. 

Salad  Oils,  Rosin 
Turpentine,  Tallows 
Dyes,  Chemiccds 
Machinery  and  Steel 
Products  of  every  descrip- 
tion 


Cable  Address:   "CHASWILU" 

Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th,  Western  Union 
6  Letter  Edition,  Bentley's 


Established    1891 


Pacific  Novelty  Company 


41  to  51  East  11th  Street 


NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Manufacturers   of 

Combs,    Hair  Pins  and   all   kinds    of   Hair  Ornaments, 

Toilet  Sets,   Manicure  Sets,    Novelties,  Dolls,   Toys,  Etc. 


Cable  AddreMt    Adanat,  N.  Y. 
ABC  Code,  5th  EdiUon 
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OBZBITTA^  SXPOBT  »  XMPOBT  OO.  Head  office.  101 
Ohgichonlchome,  Yokohama,  Japan.  Branch  offices, 
Tokyo  and  Vladivostok.  Established  1914.  Telegraphic 
address,  Hi  to,  Yokohama.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C.  6  th  edi- 
tion, Lieber's  Western  Union,  Bentley's  and  private. 
Principal  imports:  Leathers,  chemicals,  machineries, 
hardware,  motor  cars  and  accessories,  structural  ma- 
terials, colors,  paints,  oils,  wood  pulps,  papers,  pencil 
wood,  wines  and  liquors,  toilet  articles,  etc.  Principal 
exports:  Silks,  silk  goods,  cotton  pieces,  cotton  goods, 
silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  drawn  work,  toys,  brushes, 
buttons,  leathers,  boots  and  shoes,  electrical  goods,  gas 
fittings,  surgrlcal  instruments,  hemp  and  straw  braids 
and  general  manufactures,  raw  produce,  oils  and  chem- 
icals, etc. 


TOKAZ  EinrWAV  CO.,  KTB.  Established  1810. 
Office  address.  Kanagawa-machi,  Yokohama.  Japan. 
Telegraphic  address,  Tekk,  Yokohama.  Codes  used, 
A.  B.  C.  nth  edition.  Bank  references.  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank,  Dal  Ichi  Bank.  Soda  Bank,  Watanabe  Bank. 
Shichijushi  Bank.  Tobe  Bank.  Exporters  of:  Tea, 
lead,  tin  foil.  lead  pipe,  tin  pipe,  lead  sheets,  etc. 


ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND 


ft  OO.  Established  1866.  Head  office. 
Zurich.  Switzerland.  Branch  office,  Yokohama,  90-a, 
Yomashita-cho.  Kobe;  107,  Itomachi.  Tokyo;  4  and  5, 
Honkawaya-cho.  Nihonbashi-ku  (P.  O.  B.  16).  Tele- 
graphic address.  Siber,  Japan.  Codes  used,  A.  B.  C, 
Lieber's,  Bentley's.  Western  Union,  private.  Bank  ref- 
erences, all  foreign  and  leading  Japanese  banks  In 
Japan.  Importers  of:  Metals,  machinery,  hemp,  wool, 
chemicals,  drugs,  textiles,  mill  supplies,  etc.  Export- 
ers of:  Haw  silk,  spun  and  dressed  silk,  Japan  produce 
in  general,  copper,  chemicals,  etc. 


Hellenic 
Chemical  &  Color  Co. 

Incorporated 

1  Cedar  St.,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

Cable  "Helenico,"  N.Y.    A.B.C.  Code,  5Ui  Edition 


Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

Aniline  Dyes 

Of  All  Descriptions 


For  Cotton,  Wool,  Silk,  Leather,  Wood,  Soap,  Ink, 
Paper,  Etc.  Textile  Specialties.  Dry  Colors  and  Oil 
Soluble  Colors.  Heavy  Chemicals,  especially  Soda 
Ash,  Caustic  Soda,  Bichromate,  Yellow  PrussiateSoda, 
Bleach,  Etc.  Cable  for  prices.  Ultramarine  Blue  in 
bulk  or  packages. 

IRON,  STEEL  AND  TIN  PLATE 


J.  M.  Alves  &  Co. 

HONGKONG,  and  at  CANTON 


General  Produce  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Representatives 

SHIPPING  AND  INSURANCE  AGENTS 

Telephone  806  P.  O.  Box  S24 

Cable  Addrcn:  *'AGERATUM  " 


SPECIALTIES 

ExDOrt    ^^^*  Feathers,  Ginger,    Peanuts,  ImDOrt   ^^^P*  Saltpetre,  Barrels,  Flour,  Groceries,  Piece 

I^        Canes  Cassia,  Leaf  Tobacco,  Soy,  I^        Goods,  Cotton  and  Woolen  Textiles  and  Sundries, 


Yunnan-Tin,  Antimony,  Tea  -  Wood  -  Peanut  - 
Cassia  and  Aniseed  Oils,  Hides,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Metals  of  all  descriptions.  Machinery,  Dyes  and  Colors, 
Wine  and  Spirits,  Gunny  Bags,  Etc.,  Etc. 


P^J^a.    (  A.  B.  C.  5th   Kdii 

^OaeS !   I  Bentley's.  Lieber's. 

(  Western  Union,  W< 


Edition,  A.  B.  C.  Improved, 
r's.  Lieber's  5-Letter,  Scott's, 
Western  Union  S-Letter. 


SCHWARTZ  BROS. 

Established  1877 

310  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 

Exporters        Importers        Commission 

SCHWARTZ  &  CO.,  Guatemala,  C.  A. 
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VIVAUDOU 


PARIS 


VIVAUDOU 

PARIS-NEW  YORK 


Perfumery's  latest  sensations 

Mavis,  Lady  Mary,  Pour  la  France 
Fleur  de  France 


TODD  DRY  DOCKS,  Inc. 


HARBOR   ISLAND 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Largest  and  most  modern  ship 
repair  plant  on  the  Pacific 
coast— repairs  made  to  steel 
and  wooden  vessels. 

Floating  dry  docks  of  12,000 
and  3,000  tons  capacity — quick 
service  on  all  classes  of  ma- 
rine repairs. 

Three  Dry  Docks 

General  agents  for  White  Oil 
Burning  System. 

Yarrows  Water  Tube  Boilers. 

Parsons  Turbines. 


Silva-Netto  &  Co. 

General  Import  and  Export  Merchants 
Hongkong  and  Canton 

CABLE  ADDRESS:    SiWaiMtto  -  Hongkong.    Sflvaneito  &  Roylin,  Canton 

CODES  USED:    A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition.  Western  Union. 
Liebcr's  Improved  and  Private  Codes 


HOTEL  MANSIONS      P.O. Box  397      HONGKONG 


SPECIALTIES 


Tm  r\r\w»4  • Metab  (Now  and  Scrap),  Wire  Naib. 

impon.  WireShorU.  Pa^cr,  Piece  Goods  and 
Sundries.  Ginseng  sold  on  consignment  on  most  ad- 
vantageous terms. 

TP^r\rxw»4»       R»<»»  PeanuU,  Cassia.  Essential  Oib* 

HtXpOrU Wood  Oa.  Peanut  OU,  Hides,  Lard* 

Soy .  Rattancore.  Antimony.  Tin,  Wolfram.  Cantharides 
and  all.kinds  of  China  Produce  and  Manufactures. 
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Cable  Address 


KABocK.  N*Y.    Exportcrs  Importers  Manufacturers 


Codes  Used  

^^ iiefer?'"""  KatzcnbacH  &  Bullock  Company 

Simplex  New  York       Trenton        Chicago       Boston        San  Francisco 


Industrial  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemicals 
Aniline,  Dry  and  Pulp  Colors  for  the 
Rubber,  Paint,  Textile,  Soap,  Pottery 
Leather,  Linoleum  and  Insecticide  Trades 


The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Ltd^ 

Head  Office  YOKOHAMA  Established  isso 

Capital  Authorised Yen  48,000,000    ($24,000,000) 

Capital  Paid  Up Yen  42,000,000    ($21,000,000) 

Surplus  Yen  25,000,000    ($12,500,000) 

OFFICES: 

AMERICA  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

San    Francisco,   Los   Angeles,   New   York,  Manila 

Honolulu,  Seattle  SI^RIA 
CHINA  Vladivostok 

Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Tsingtau,  Tientsin,  JAPAN 
Hankow,  Peking,  Chinan  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Shimonoseki,  Osaka, 

^T  INDIES  ARGEN™e''*'' 

Sourabaya,  Batavia  ''''^ES^Aires 

MANCHURIA  BRAZIL 

Newchwang  (Yinkow),  Fengtien  (Mukden),  riq  ^je  Janeiro 

Dadien    (Dalny),    Changchun,    Kai    Yuan,  eurqpe 

"«''*^'^  London,  Lyons 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS  INDLA 

Singapore  Calcutta,  Bombay 

AUSTRALIA  BURMA 

Sydney  Rangoon 

The  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Lunited  822  Thu*d  Ave.,  Seattle 


HOUCHIN-AIKEN  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Soap,  Candle  and  Glycerine  Machinery 

Fifty-third  Street  and  Second  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Cable:  "Houchaiken,"  New  York  Lieber  and  A.B.C.  5th  Edition  Codes 
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Some  Contributors  to  the  Monthly  Edition  of 

PACIFIC  PORTS 


IF  SLANG  were  in  better  standing  a  double  meaning  could  be  given  to 
that  "some''  as  an  indication  of  the  caliber  of  the  writers  who  contribute 
to  the  pages  of  PACIFIC  POETS,  since  they  all  are  men  of  standing 
and  reputation  in  their  respective  fields,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  first- 
hand experience.  While  PACIFIC  PORTS  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  ^liter- 
ary" magazine,  the  quality  of  the  writings  of  these  men  is  on  a  parity  with 
those  of  any  of  the  well-known  authors  of  the  day.  Though  they  treat,  in 
their  articles,  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  market  places  of  the  world, 
they  do  so  not  in  the  dry-as-dust  manner  of  the  usual  technical  dissertation, 
but  impart  to  the  hard  facts  of  business  a  polish  and  a  glamour  that  lifts 
the  pages  of  PACIFIC  PORTS  out  of  and  above  the  ordinary  rut  of  trade 
publications.  The  facts  are  given — clear,  concise,  informing,  illuminating, 
helpful,  dependable — ^but  they  are  presented  and  phrased  in  such  ways  as  to 
give  them  an  interest  and  flav4>r  apart  from  and  added  to  their  purely  utili- 
tarian purposes.  These  articles,  while  primarily  written  and  intended  for 
the  man  whose  business  is  within  the  broad  field  of  foreign  trade,  prove 
entertaining  reading  for  the  man  or  woman  whose  interest  is  no  more  than 
that  lively  appreciation  of  whatever  is  vitally  human,  or  whose  vision  ex- 
tends beyond  the  narrow  parochial  boundaries  of  the  home  community. 

Some  of  the  regular  contributors  to  PACIFIC  PORTS  are: 


Will  H.  Bennett:  One  of  todays'  best  posted 
writers  on  current  trade  topics  and  interna- 
tional commerce,  who  knows  the  ways  and 
whims  of  "foreigners"  as  these  peculiarities 
aifect  business,  and  who  is  able  to  translate 
these,  by  suggestion,  into  advantages  rather 
than  obstacles  to  the  American  exporter,  who 
will  follow  where  he  leads. 

W.  D.  Benson:  Ranks  as  a  transportation 
expert  who  keeps  himself  abreast  of  the  freight 
and  tonnage  situation  on  both  land  and  sea  in 
this  and  other  countries,  and  who  is  able  to 
present  these  complex  and  confusing  questions 
m  so  clear  a  manner  that  he  who  runs  may 
read. 

A.  C.  Blackall:  Has  had  a  long  and  practical 
experience  in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
various  foreign  trade  lines,  which  has  given 
him  a  grasp  of  the  subject  possessed  by  few, 
with  a  rare  facility  for  presenting  the  fruits 
of  his  work  and  study,  all  the  more  valuable 
for  the  simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  he 
writes  of  important  problems. 


Cam  Braid:  A  prominent  penman  of  Mel- 
bourne, who  knows  and  is  able  to  write  of  his 
native  Australia  in  a  style  that  is  entertaining 
as  well  as  informing,  who  presents  his  people 
and  their  country  as  they  are  for  the  consider- 
ation of  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
interested  in  this  greatest  of  islands. 

William  Campbell:  An  authority  on  the 
shipping  of  the  Pacific  who  is  without  a  su- 

gerior  on  this  or  any  other  coast,  bringing  to 
is  subject  a  constructive  as  well  as  an  analy- 
tical power  of  exposition  that  enables  one  to 
avoid  as  well  as  solve  perplexing  questions. 

John  Condon:  Of  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  writes  of  the  ports  of  the  Pacific 
and  their  opportunities  without  prejudice  or 
partiality  with  an  understanding  of  both  what 
they  offer  and  what  they  need  as  links  between 
rail  and  water  transportation. 

John  Bentham  Deland:  Whose  racy  articles 
under  the  caption  of  "Trend  of  the  Far  East" 
have  delighted  readers  of  PACIFIC  PORTS  by 
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their  inimitable  style  as  well  as  by  the  grasp 
which  they  show  of  the  complexities  insepar- 
able from  the  meeting  of  the  west  and  east. 

Waldon  Fawcett:  Is  special  correspondent 
for  PACIFIC  PORTS  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
always  has  something  new  to  tell  of  important 
national  interest,  his  ''Helpful  Hints"  general- 
ly being  advance  information  from  inspired 
sources. 

Laurence  Haughton:  Is  as  versatile  in  the 
subjects  which  he  so  ably  handles  as  he  is  in 
the  styles  and  angles  with  and  from  which  he 
presents  them,  a  long  newspaper  training  fitting 
him  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  topic  with 
unerring  insight  and  unswayed  judgment  of  the 
verities. 

W.  M.  Hudson:  Of  Acapulco,  Mexico,  has 
ideas  on  merchandizing  in  Latin -American 
countries  which  he  has  tested  at  first  hand 
and  not  found  wanting  and  in  the  light  of 
^which  he  is  able  to  advise  traders  with  the 
republics  south  of  us  both  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do  if  they  would  succeed. 

Fred  H.  Lysons:  Knows  China,  both  politic- 
ally and  commercially,  as  it  has  been  given 
few  occidentals  to  understand  that  vast  coun- 
try which,  to  so  many,  is  "confusion  twice 
confounded,"  having  travelled  to  and  through 
every  province  to  which  we  hope  the  door 
shall  be  opened  wide  to  American  trade. 

Robert  McAlpin:  Is  a  San  Franciscan  who 
is  able  to  interpret  that  well-beloved  city  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  without  having  his  vision 
distorted  by  affection,  presenting  the  truth 
fearlessly  whether  it  be  praise  or  blame  that  is 
called  for  by  the  facts. 

R.  A.  McNally:  Who  is  editor  of  the  Hono- 
lulu "Star-Bulletin,"  supplies  PACIFIC  PORTS 
with  a  monthly  resume  of  the  most  important 
features  of  Hawaiian  external  and  internal 
trade  and  business,  a  subject  with  which  he 
not  only  is  familiar,  but  to  which  he  brings  a 
ripe  judgment  of  values. 

Geoffrey  McRae:  One  of  the  leading  news- 
paper men  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  tells  of  the 
doings  of  British  Columbia  and  her  ever  grow- 


ing world  trade  in  a  manner  at  once  illuminat- 
ing and  instructive,  with  a  wealth  of  material 
of  which  to  write. 

Guy  Manners:  A  brilliant  writer  and  close 
student  of  human  affairs,  who  has  travelled  to 
every  port  of  the  world  and  to  many  far-flung 
points  without  ports,  who  knows  the  highways 
and  by-ways  of  the  •  earth  as  we  know  the 
streets  of  our  home  city,  and  who  is  on  an- 
other trip  around  the  world  as  special  cor- 
respondent for  PACIFIC  PORTS. 

James  Pusey:  A  journalist  of  wide  repute 
who  is  on  an  extended  tour  of  the  Orient  to 
supply  PACIFIC  PORTS  with  the  latest  news 
from  each  city  and  country  he  visits,  pointing 
the  way  as  a  true  missionary  of  trade  for  the 
United  States. 

C.  E.  Saunders:  A  companion  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  on  the  recent  lecture  tour  of  that 
famous  explorer,  has  arranged  to  send  to 
PACIFIC  PORTS  a  regular  monthly  budget  of 
news  from  New  Zealand  that  will  range  into 
every  channel  of  trade. 

Charles  Lugrin  Shaw:  Is  a  British  publicist 
of  reputation  who  compiles  in  most  timely 
fashion  the  business  happenings  of  Victoria 
and  the  surrounding  districts  of  British  Col- 
umbia, with  an  understanding  eye  on  the 
government  activities  in  his  city. 

C.  M.  Strong:  Professor  of  Spanish  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  whose  articles  on 
South  America  are  based  on  close  persona] 
study  and  long  residence,  with  an  unusual 
ability  to  make  others  see  things  as  he  saw 
and  understood  them  in  Latin-America. 

J.  Frederic  Thorne:  Recently  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  School  of  Commerce,  -news- 
paper and  magazine  writer,  an  advertising  man 
of  long  experience,  with  special  skill  in  com- 
mercial investigations  and  a  student  of  busi- 
ness in  its  widest  scope. 

Ralph  Watson:  Of  Portland,  Oregon,  whose 
trained  skill  as  a  gatherer  and  writer  of  news 
enables  him  to  keep  the  readers  of  PACIFIC 
PORTS  well  posted  on  all  the  news  of  that  im- 
portant port  and  its  immense  and  rich  tribut- 
ary territory. 


Pacific  Ports  Annual  and  Monthly 

''"The  Guidepost  to  Foreign  Trade'' 

Price  $7-50 


Address  all  orders  to 

PACIFIC  PORTS,  Inc. 

Central  Building 
SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
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Established  1882 


J.  F.  Starkey  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

11  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Imports 

Plumbago 
Graphite 
Oils 
Wool 

Hides  and  Skins 
Beans  and  Peas 
Ores  and  Metals 
Rubber 

Crude  products  for 
manufacturers'  use 


Exports 


We  solicil  accounis 
where  expert,  dependable 
personal  aUention 
is  requested 
and  appreciated 


Iron  and  Steel 

Hardware 

Leather 

Boots  and  Shoes 

Textiles 

Provisions 

Cereals 

Canned  Goods 

Heavn^  Chemicals 

General  Line 

American  Products 


YOU  are  assured  of  best  protec- 
tion because  we  maintain  a 
complete  organization  for  buy- 
ing, assembling,  trucking,  ware- 
housing and  shipping;  one  firm, 
one  service,  covering  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

This  means  the  elimination  of 
all  unnecessary  overhead  cost; 
promptness,  efficiency  and  lowest 
possible  rates  for  freight  and 
insurance. 

Instruct  manufacturers  to  send 
your  goods  in  our  care  or  better 
still  let  us  quote  you  on  your 
next  shipment. 

MEMBERS 
New  York  Produce  Exchange 
Steamship   Freight  Brokers 


A.  J.  De  MAY  &  CO.,  Inc. 

FOREIGN     FREIGHT    FORWARDERS    AND    BROKERS 
25  Beaver  Street  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A, 


DYESTUFFS 

Aniline  Colors 

We  hare  colon  adaptable  for  all  purposes 
Wool  Cotton  Silk 

Paper  Leather  Wood 

Straw  Chip  Etc. 

They  are  all  full  shades  and  cannot  be 
duplicated  at  the  price  in  the  open  market 

Samples  and  Prioea  on  Request 

Cab  le  Address :  * '  Heavens  Seattle ' ' 
Codes:  Western  Union,  A. B.C.  5th  Edition 

H.  A.  Heavens  &  Company 

EXPORTERS        ::        IMPORTERS 
421-25  L.  C.  Smith  Bhlg.,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


TNDUSTRIES  and  Manufac- 
-■-    turing  Plants  will  turn  the 
eyes  of  the  Nation  towards  the 
Northwest.      Steel  mills  are  of 
inestimable  importance  to  the 
upbuilding    of    our    commercial 
life. 

Press  Steel 

Company 

Pordand,  Oregon 

Oriental-American 
Commercial  Corporation 

ALASKA  BUILDING 
SEATTLE-U-S-A 

Japan  Branch 

Tori  Club  Building,  Ichome 

Uchisaiwaicho-Kojimachiku 

TOKYO 

Steel  Products,  Machinery 

Asbestos  Pipe  Fittings,  Valves 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Material 
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The  second  edition  of  Hansen's 
Handbook  for  Puget  Sound, 
Southeastern  and  Southwestern 
Alaska,  by  Capt.  S.  E.  Hansen,  is  just 
out.  This  book  is  a  valuable  compi- 
lation and  a  complete  guide  for  navi- 
gators using  the  inside  passage  from 
Tacoma  to  Anchorage  and  Kodiak. 
It  gives  true  and  magnetic  courses, 
distances  from  point  to  point,  etc. 


WILLIAM  FORBES  &  CO. 

Merchants^  Importers 
and  Exporters, 

Shipping  and  Insurance 
Agents 

Head  OflSce: 

TIENTSIN,  NORTH  CHINA 

Branches  in  London,  Pekin, 
Chinwangtao,  Manchouli  and  Harbin 


''Ad''  Writing  is  an  Art— Freight 

Forwarding  is  a  Science 

We  are  Scientists — not  Artists 

BAKER-MILLER 
SHIPPING  CO. 

Ocean  Freight  Brokers  and 
General  Foreign  Forwarders 

21  State  St.,  New  York 

Broad  5985  Telephones  Broad  576 


N.  &  B.  STABLE  CO. 

MANILA,  P.  I. 

Operating  the  largest  Livery  Service 
in  the  Far  East. 

Prompt  and  Efficient  Automobile 
Service,  meeting  all  Boats.  Garage 
at  all  Elstablishments. 


Agencies  solicited  for  Automobiles,  Tires, 
and  Accessories, 


^            WOOD  and' 

Ij]            STEEL 

jj^      Blocks 

A 

f'  % 

k^           Especially  Ship  Sets 

i 

L 

J  A 

i  Wire 

^ 

^m     Cable 

All  constructions  and 
diameters,  new 
and  used 

All  kinds  of 
mechanical  equip- 
ment and  parts 

Atlantic  Equipment  Co. 

SINGER  BUnj)ING            NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

JO      i^  O  i^Q  C!  EatabiiMhed  1907 

.Dm  VfIIUoO  IncorponUed1913 

CORPORATION 

Import  -  Export  -  Domestic  Trade 

Deal  in  everything  and  with  all  countries 

Raw  Products  and  Manufactured  Goods  of 
Every  Description.  Deal  Exclusively  with 
A-1  Producers. 


?J3!^1^/  140NaMauSt.,NcwYork,U.  S.  A. 

Commereud  R^erenee$  Ca6(e  Addres$:  ESKIMO 


^ 
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K.  MANDELL  &  CO. 

Exporters  and 
Importers 

We  invite  your 
correspondence 


90  West  Street 
NEW  YORK 


The  Overseas  Corporation 

Import — Export — Shipping  Ltd. 

SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON,   U.  8.  A. 

SHIPPING   AGENTS    AND 
COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS— 

of  all  American  goodi  and  pro- 
dueU  to  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE 
WOBLD.  In^uiria  wiih  fuU 
partieutart  tolieiied. 

IMPORTERS— 

of  mamJaeiured  artiekt  and 
producUfrom  ALL  PARTS  OF 
THB  WORLD. 


^''American"  Portable 
Saw  Mills 

Are  Standard  the  World  Over 


Our  specialty  is  to  furnish  complete  saw 
mill  and  woodworking  plants  on  one  day's 
notice.  Anv  power  furnished,  but  we  spe- 
cialize on  "WITTE"  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

For  estimates,  printed  matter  and  especial- 
ly for  quick  service,  address 

HIGGINS  MACfflNERY  CO. 

Oa^We  Address:  HigCo  Seattle. 

Codes  used:    Western  Union  and  A. B.C. 


Trans- 
Pacific 
Service 


Planting  the  Flag  of 

The 
Admiral  Line 

In  the  Orient 


THE  ADMIRAL  LINE 

Fifth  Floor  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 


San  Franciaco 
Ta 


New  York       VladWoatoek 
Portland 


Hone  Kons 
Loa  Ancelea 


Exporters        Importers 

Manufacturers'  Export  Agents 

Specialties:  Raw  Cotton,  Chemicals,  Iron, 
Steel,  Metals  of  All  Kinds, 
Machinery,  Oils,  Food  Products 
Tobacco 

We  solicit  exclusive  agency  contracts  with 
responsible  firms 
C.  I.  F.  Cable  Quotations  Furnished 

Ormerod  Export  Corporation 

50  CHURCH  STREET.  NEW  YORK 

Cable  Addreas:   "ORMEROD.  FIFTY  CHURCHSTREET" 


Est.  1907 


Ise.  1913 


I9lt 


J.  B.  GROSS  CORPORATION 

140  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK 

GENERAL    DOMESTIC    COMMERCE 
GENERAL    IMPORT    AND    EXPORT 

Deal  in  etvnrtlilng  under  the  lun.  S5  Yean'  Business  Experienca 
Estsbllshetf  Wsrid  RtpatstlM 
For: 
Highly  Acknowledged  Integrity,  Efficiency.  lixperlence.  Conaer- 
Tatism.  Knowledge  of  general  merchandising,  correct  treatment  o€ 
all  foreign  and  domestic  connections  with  due  regard  to  and 
respect    for   national.  .  radal    and    local    exigencies,    customs    and 

TRY  U8I     WATCH  U8t     AND  JUDGE  U8I 

Correspondence  in  all  languages. 

Financial.    Industrial   and  Commercial   Beferences  of  the  Hlg^iest 

Order  Furnished  On  Demand. 
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P.  B.  Florence  &  Co. 

MANILA,  P.  I. 

Leading  Tailors  and  Haberdashers 

OF  THE  FAR  EAST 


Importers  of  Best  American  and 
European  Goods 


Erlanger  &  Galinger 

Inrorporated 

IMPORTERS 

General  Merchandise,  Engines,  Machinery, 
Automobile  Tires  and  Accessories,  Trucks, 
Sporting  Goods,  Office  Equipment,  Phono- 
graphs, Bicycles,  Motorcycles. 

MANILA,  P.  I. 


C.  B.  Hayward  & 
Company,  Inc. 

329-331  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Exporters  of  Textiles 


ON  request  we  will  furnish  samples  of 
textiles    which    we    ate    shipping    to 
South    and   Central   America,   Mexico, 
West  Indies,  Far  East,  etc. 

An  experience  of  over  15  years  as  ship- 
pers of  textiles  and  travelers  in  foreign 
markets  qualifies  us  to  give  a  thorough 
service. 


SPECIALTIES 

Cotton  Suitings 

AUdlno  Cloth.  DrU 
Baltwa  tnd  Drll  Lobe 
are  fine  Cotton  SultlngB 
for  men's  wear.  Tbejr 
are  made  of  selected  cot- 
ton In  attractive  patterns 
suitable  for  tropical 
countries,  such  as  Java. 
Philippines,  etc 

We  can  also  supply 
samples  of  attractive 
lines  of  ShirUnsB.  Pon- 
gees. Poplins.  Voiles. 
Prints   and   Hosiery. 


KcorsTCKco  U.S.  pwtTKMT  omcc 


THB  GENUINE  CLOTH 

HFa  er  ooooau.  worsted  oa 


The  Best  Fabric  for 
Tropical  Clothing 


Send  for   Booklet 
Showing  50  Designs 


The  White '""'"^ 


Machine 


— the  result  of  nearly  fifty  years'  specializing 
in  family  sewing  machine  mechanism,  assures 
thorough  construction,  choice  woodwork  de- 
signs and  modem  mechanical  equipment. 

The  White 
is  manufac- 
tured in  a 
wide  variety 
of  styles,  it 
sells  well  and 
returns  a 
goodly 
profit.  We 
make  treadle 
and  hand 
machines  in 
vibr  ator 
and  rotary 
shuttle  types,  also  portable,  electrically 
driven  machines,  practical  and  eflTective  in 
every  way. 

Liberal  temut  eaiahgt  in  wariouM  languages,  and 
delaiU  upon  request. 

White  Sev/ing  Machine  Company 

Cleveland,    Ohio 
New  York  OflBce.  17  State  St. 

Our  standing  can  be  verified  thru  any  reliable  bank 


Martin  &  Robertson,  Ltd. 

RICE  MILLERS 

Large  Importers  of  Oriental  Merchandise,  viz: 

Pineapples  Spices  Sago 

Beans  Walnuts  Almonds 

Teas  Peas  Peanuts 

Tapioca  Coffees  &c.  &c.  &c. 


WarehouMS  and  OfBcea:  VancouYer.  S29  Railway  Street;  Vic- 
toria, 1108  Langley  St.,  P.  O.  Box  451.  Cable  Address: 
"Marrob/*  Codes:  A-1  and  A.  B.  C.  4th  and  5th  Editions; 
Western  Union  5  Letter  Code.  References:  The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C.  and  London, 
England.  Offices:  Vancoaver  and  Victoria,  and  represented  at 
aU  principal  Distributing  Centers  throughout  Canada. 


Claims  made  payable  in 
aU  parU  of  the  World 


MARINE 
INSURANCE 

STANDARD  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO., Ltd.  of  Liverpool 
WORLD  MARINE  &  GENERAL  INS.  CO..  Ltd.  of  London 
CANTON  INSURANCE  OFFICE,  Ltd.,of  Honskong 
PHOENIX  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hulls,  Cargoes,  Freights, 
Disbursements  and  Reg- 
istered Mail  Insured. 

J.  B.  F.  Davis  &  Son,  Inc. 

AGENTS 
211-14Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle^Wash. 
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IWAI  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

General  Importers 
and  Exporters 

Head  Office 
43  Kitahama,  Higashiku,  Osaka,  Japan 

Branches:  Tokio,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  London, 
Fukui,  Otaru,  Shanghai,  Hankow 

New  York:  Woolworth  Building 

San  Francisco:  216  Pine  Street 


Qiesterf  ield  School 

For  Bovs  ^*  ^A^^^u^^i^)  B.C. 

J  Canada 

The  School  Is  run  on  Engrllsh  lines,  with  strict 
discipline,  organized  games.  Boy  Scouts,  Gymnasium. 
Resident  staff  of  University  men.  Matron  a  trained 
nurse.  The  school  is  select,  and  any  boy  not  satis- 
factory in  character  is  requested  to  leave. 

SUCCESSES:  1919,  Boy  Scouts  win  the  Lieutenant 
Governor -s  Shield  for  B.  C.  1918,  Two  first  places  In 
High  School:  Boy  Scouts  win  Ambulance  Shield.  1917, 
Two  first  places  at  Universities. 

Out  of  75  Boarders  all  escaped  the  influenza  at 
school. 

Apply  for  Prospectua  to 

REV.  J.  NEWTON  SYKES,  B.A.,  Cantab. 


New  York 

44  Whitehall  Street 
San  Franciscso 

Monadnock  Building 
Chicago 

Monadnock  Block 
Seattle 

Hinckley  Building 


Incor- 
porated 


The  Wells 
Shipping  Co^ 

Freight,  Ship, Custom  House 
and  Insurance  Brokers,  For- 
eign Freight  Contractors  and 
General  Forwarders. 

Consolidated  Carload  Service 
via  Pojcific  ports. 

Members 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 
Maritime  Ass'n  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Merchants  Association  of  New  York 

ottS:'  44  WUlehaU  Sl^  New  York 


A.W.V.  JOHNSON 

Exporters 

Steel  Cylinders 


Safety 
Appliances 

of  all  kinds 


Life  Saving 
Suits 


Chemicals 


High  Pressure 

Steel 

Cylinders 


Diving 

Apparatus  and 

Accessories 


Oxygen 
Apparatus 


Oxygen 
Plants 


Radio-Rem 

Therapeutic 

Outfits 


Oxy-Acetylene  Cutting  and  Welding  Equipments 

Merdwnls  Exduuiife 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 


Madrigal  &  Company 

Mueele  de  la  Industria,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Importers  of  Japan,  Australia  and  other  coal. 

Steamers  supplied  with  bunker  coal. 

GENERAL  MERCHANTS 

Agrency  solicited  for  all  classes  of  Steel  Producta. 

White  and  Red  Leads,  and  genuine  mixed  Paints 
and  Varnishes.  Wheelbarrows  —  Wire  Nails,  Boat 
Spikes  (galvanized).  Railroad  Spikes,  Bolts  and  Nuts, 
Screws  (Iron  and  brass),  Marine  Hardware,  Anchors, 
Chains,  Standard  and  Boat  Compasses  Oakum,  Pack- 
ing of  all  types. 

Canvas  (white  and  khaki  colored).  Cotton  Waste, 
Machinery  for  Oil  Mills,  Diesel  or  equal  Marine  and 
Land  E^nglnes,  Linseed  Oil.  Turpentine,  Paint  and 
Brushes. 

In  sending  quotations,  please  arrange  to  have  dis- 
count sheets  supplied,  and  If  possible,  quotations 
C.  I.  F.   or,  at   the  best,   F.  O.  B. 


Come  to  the 


Future  New  York  tL  Pacific 

WITH  JACKSON 


Astoria  — Warren  ton 

Where  river,  rail  and  ocean  meet 
Down  Grade  from  everywhere. 
Business  Property  —  Industrial 
Developments  —  Water  Frontage 
—Factory  Sites — Home  Sites- 
Acreage. 

W.  M.  JACKSON,  General  Manager 
Talk  With  Columbia  Harbor  Development  Co., 
^^A-J^  1135    Northwestern    Bank    Building, 

Head  Offices:  Portland,  Oregon. 


The  Gateway 
City  of  the 
Columbia  and 
the  Pacific 
Northwest 
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G.  BATCHELLER  HALL  CO. 


Foreign  and  Domestic  Merchants 


Salmon  of  All  Grades 

L.  C.  SMITH  BLDG. 

SEATTLE  WASHINGTON 


CANNED  SALMON  CANNED  MILK 

Sales  Agents  for  SUNRISE  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Distributors  famous  Sunrise  Brand  Unsweetened 

Evaporated  Blilk 

Condensary  located  on  the  tide  water  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Export  facilities  unsurpassed. 
Distributors,  HalFs  Brands  Canned  Salmon  of  all  gradings. 


E.  G.  Shorrock  &  Co. 

Certified    Public    Accountants 


Central     Building 

Seattle,  Wash. 


BepresenUd  in 

American  InstUule  €(f  Accountant* 

Society  oj  Incorporated  Accountant*  4  Auditor*  (Eng.) 
Ageneie*  in  principal  citie*  oJ  U.  S. 


Established  i859 


Schwabacher 
Hardware  Co. 

Hardware,  Iron  and  Sleel,  Ship 
Chandlery,  Cordage,  Cutlery, 
Household  Goods,  Sporting 
Goods,  Fishing  Tackle. 


Foreign  Comer  Ist  Ave.  South  and  Jackson  St. 

Solicited   *°**  Seattle,  Washington 


Tacoma  — Taooma  BIdg.      Vancouver,  B.  C— Welion  Block 
Seattle— White  Bldg. 

J.T.  Steeb  &  Co.,  Inc. 

E*tabli*hed    1892 

Shipping  and  Custom  House  Brokers 

Forwarding  Agents 
Handling  and  DiBtribution  of 

IMPORT  SHIPMENTS 

Exceptional  faeilitie*  for  handling 
all  kind*  of 

ORIENTAL  OILS 

-  Weighina,  Barreling^ 


including  Cooperage  -  Weiahina,  Ba 
Bulking,  Ditdutrgmg  Bulk  Oil,  Etc. 
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P.  E.  HARRIS.  PreBident 

^I^^^w                                               C.  WHITNEY.  Mcr.  Sales  Depi. 

Foreign  Connections 
Solicited 

\SS(BPy                                       ^^1®  Address:  Hawkfiah 
^^™^^                                                     AU  Codes 

p. 

E.  HARRIS  &  CO. 

BROKERAGE    DEPARTMENT 

CANNED  SALMON 

SEATi'LE 

Strachan,  Oswell  and  Jepson,  Inc. 

Export  and  Import  Commission  Merchants 

32  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

and 

STRACHAN,  OSWELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  6  BROAD  PLACE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.  C. 

(Parent  House  Establiahed  1897) 

''British  Dependability  in  Every  Branch  of  Our  Service'' 


EXPORTERS  OF 

All  Classes  of  American  and 

Canadian  Manufactures 


IMPORTERS  OF 
All  Classes  of  Raw  ProductA 


Indents  Executed  on  a  Commission  Basis.     Quotations  Tendered  F.  O.  B. 
or  C  I.  F.  Where  Practicable.    Agencies  Negotiated. 

Our  twin  houses  located  in  the  two  chief  trade  centers  of  the  world,  offer  you  the 

combined  advantages  of  European  and  American  co-operation  with  a 

house  of  financial  responsibility  and  established  reputation 


BROWN  BROS.  &  CO. 


BANKERS 
NEW  YORK 


GUARANTY  TRUST  CO. 


We  are  open  to  oonaider  representation  through  firma  of  unquestioned  reputation  and  experience 
in  territory  not  covered  by  our  present  organisation 


Horst's  Evaporated  California  Vegetables 

AS  GOOD  AS  THE  FRESH  VEGETABLES.      BETTER  THAN  CANNED  VEGETABLES.      FOOD  VALUE.  TEXTURE  AND 
FLAVOR  ARE  UNSURPASSED.     WILL  KEEP  INDF^INITELY.  PACKED  IN  5-LB.  AND  SS-LB,  TINS 


EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


Hons    Rarlev  and  Malt      ^'  Clemens  Horst  Company 

iXUpO,      i3clllt5j        CUIU.     iVldit  Head  Office  San  FraneiM» 


Three  Star  and  Rose  Brand  Package  Hops 


Head  Office  San  Franeiaco 

Branehet:  New  York— Chkago— London 
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V.  Johnsen  Co.,  Inc. 

23-25  Beaver  St.,  New  York  Cable  Address  "Chartering."  New  York 

Ship   and   Steamship   Brokers 


SPECIALTY: 

Sale  and  Purchase  of  sail  and  steam  tomiage 
to  and  from  Scandinavia 


Telephoaa  Broad  2549 


Ag«otofor 

Delaware  Shipbuilding  Co. 

SEAFORD.  DELAWARE 

Builders  of 
Wooden  Vessels 
andBarges 


RALPH  L  FULLER  &  CO 


INC 


NEW  YORK     CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 


LONDON    GENOA 


•J   lleft«*r  Strff* 


Agents  in:     BUENOS  AIRES 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO 


PARIS 


Reputable    Ri*pre»eii*Hllve«    De^lrrd    In    0*her  Territories 


MANIIFAfTIIRFRS     ^^^^^^^^^^    ^^    Florida,    New    Jersey,    New    York,    Ohio. 

FXPflRTFRS       °^  ^"  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes  and  kindred  products, 

-^-^-^— ^— — ^  Quotations  C.  1.  F.  any  Port. 

Credit  accommodation  to  responsible  Customers. 

IMPflRTFR^       ^^  ^'^  CAemica/s,  Drugs.  Pharmaceuticals.   Waxes.    Oils. 

MANUFACTURERS    desiring    efficient    Representation    and     aggressive    Selling     Service    in    the    United 
states  of  America  are  invited   to  correspond   with   us. 

IS    \OVH   lf^iTEHE.S'1'   kindly   givt-   rerurfiict'S   in    Hist    cotnmu  nira  i  ion 

Cable  Address:    RALFULLER   NEW  YORK. 


S.  KOHNO  &  CO.,  LTD. 


Steamship  Owners;  Brokers  for 
Sale,  Purchase,  Construction  and 
Chartering  of  Steamers. 


'^Sannomiya*'  1788  (L.  D.) 

and  617  (L.  D.). 

Codes  Used: 

A. B.C..  5thEd..Al. 

Sooit*8  lOth  Ed. 

B«itley's  Conplete  Phrase  Code. 


Marine  Insurance  Brokers 

30,  Akashimachi,  Kobe,  Japan    "3555^  koST' 


London  Ag«ot:  WM.  E.  CLARE  A  CO..  LTD. 

PLISSON  &  LYSBERG .  CInMirance)  LTD..   31.  Great  St.  Helent. 
E.  C.  3. 
Japan  Agents  for: 

CAMBRIAN    COLUERIES.    GLAMORGAN  COAL  CO..  LTD.. 

CARDIFF,  and  PLISSON  STEAMSHIP  CO..  LTD..  Pftris.  ete..  eto. 
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Johnson  &  Higgins 


Average  Adjusters 

and  Insurance  Brokers 


Insurance  Exchange  Building, 
San  Francisco 

Colman  Building,  Seattle 


1    <3t    /ir    IS-  v7.i; 


ABIC- .ADDRESS 


MACHINE  SHOPS  •  SHIP  YARDS  •  RAILROADS 
Mines  &  Mills      HHfc^dfcl       P^^^r  Plants 
M         Garages  ^fl^SH^^g^       Contractors 


]    Planing  Mills 


Saw  Mills 


MANUFACTURINGJPLAMTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
LARGEST  STOCK  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


w^'-'^^m^mBA. 


Meacham  &  Babcock  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Wooden    Vessels  Builders  ©f  S.  S.  BOULTON,  Seattle's  First  Ferris 

Type  Ship. 

SIX  BUILDING  WAYSforVessels  up  to  5,000Tons 

Fifteenth  Avenue  West  and  Emerson  Street 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
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Cable  Addicn:  MARGARCO 


ALL  CODES 


MARTENS  HARBAUGH  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
Saoo6ssors  to 

MARTENS  GARDNER  COMPANY 

General  Importers  and  Exporters 

260  California  Street, 


San  Francis<}o,  U.  S.  A. 

TT  Y  rfc  r\  r  +  G  Steel  Products,  Machi  nery, 
HiXyUL  tS  Electrical  Apparatus,  Tin, 
Quicksilver,  Chemicals  of  All  Kinds. 

CORRESPONDENTS     IN     EVERY     PART    OF    THE     WORLD 


T  m  rb  r\  r  f  Q       Tallow,  Oils  of  All  Kinds,  Oil 
1  mpui  t»       Q^j^g   (^p^   ^u  Chinese  and 

Manchurian  Products.     Specialty — Cocoanut  Oil. 


SMITH,  BELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Importers,  Exporters  and  General  Merchants 

El  Hogar  Building,  Manila,  P.  I.    Iloilo,  Cebu,  Legazln,  Tobaco,  Virac,  Cagayan 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  FOR 


The  Malahon  Sugar  Co. 


The  San  Nicolas  Iron  Works,  Ltd. 


The  Luzon  Rice  Mills  Co.,  Ltd. 


AGENTS  FOR 

The  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd. 

American  and  Oriental  Line. 

Apcar  Line. 

British  India  Steam  Navigation  Co..  Ltd. 

China  Mutual  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

China  Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Danish  East  Asiatic  S.  S.  Line. 

Alliance  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

British  and  Foreign  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

British  Traders  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

Glen   Une. 

Indo-Chlna  Steam   Navigation  Co.,  Ltd. 

Kishimoto  Klsen  Kaisha. 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. 

Prince  Line,  Ltd. 

Canton  Insurance  Office,  Ltd. 

Commercial  Union  Assnirance  Co.,  Ltd. 

South  British  Insurance  Co.,  Ltd. 


Cable  Address: 
''Bell"  Manila 
Phone:  810 

Codes: 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Western  Union 
Scott's  5th 


HARDWOODS 


Ehrlich-Harrison  Company 


35  Hanford  Street 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
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.FtaDllBk'niiD&CSoi 

GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL 

PHONE   MURRXV  NILL  116 

J^SYSSt 

J 

•^dOSk^ 

i 

mm 

ICREtiaiSI 

4 

t'Miilli^j 

^^^!lll!^.J^^■ 

-'^wf'*' 

Struthers  &  Dixon,  Inc. 

MANAGERS,  OPERATORS,  AGENTS 

STEAMERS  —  MOTOR  SHIPS  —  SAILING  VESSELS 


OFFICES 

MANILA 

SHANGHAI 

KOBE 

YOKOHAMA 

HONGKONG 


343  Sansome  Street        •        San  Francisco,  Cat. 
321  L,  C,  Smith  Bldg,     ,     Seattle,  Washington 

Cosmopohtan  Shipping  Co.,  42  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Foreign  Freight  Contraciors 


Fonvarding  Agents 


Marine  Insurance 


Reeve  &  Charlwood,  inc. 

42  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 

We  operate  our  own  warehouses 


Storage 
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This  is  where 

your  missiiig  links  should  be  made 

y    V     

TSS^^  •v'"*^^^^HHHIiKH 

r 

lii^ 

i 

'^1^^  SEATTLE  CHAIN  COMPANY 

■PWM 

SlS^g^^PS 

m 

Seattle  Chain  Company 

Seattle,  U.S.A. 


Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Chain 
of  all  Descriptions. 

//  yoii  cannot  call,  write  or  wire  us  about  your 
requirements.  Our  plant  and  expert  force  at 
your  service. 


TERMINAL 
STEVEDORING  &  CONTRACTING  CO. 

Stevedores  and  Riggers 

Cargo  Repacked,  Weighed 
and  Forwarded 


Mason  Block,  TACOMA 


Eslmates  Furnished 


Seattle  Flour  Mills 


SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


MILLERS  of  Hard  and  Soft 
Wheat  Flour  for  Export 
and  Domestic  trade.  We  have 
Mills  located  at  Country  Points 
as  well  as  Tide  Water.  Combined 
capacity  5,000  Barrels    Daily. 

We   Solicit    Your   Business 


Cable  Address  (H am  low)  SeatUe 

All  Codes 
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B.  C.  Marine  Limited  bT"  " 


Telephone    Highland    701 


Cable    Address    **  B  us  hmar  ine" 


Our  men  and  equipment 
are  al  your  service 
day  or  night 


Marine  Railway— Capacity  1800  tons  deadweight 

Well  equipped  Machine,  Boiler,  Forge,  Coppersmith,  Pattern  and  Joiner  Shops 

Portable  Oxy  Acetyline  Welding  Plant 

Floating  Pneumatic  Plant 

Two  Floating  Derricks— seven  and  ten  tons  capacity 

Launches,  Tugs  and  Scows 

Salvage  Pumps  and  Grear 

Submarine  Divers 


THE  NEW  HOME 

SEWING  MACHINE 

has  for  half  a  century  represented  the  highest  type 
of  sewing  machine  perfection.  This  famous  brand 
may  be  procured  with  Vibrating  Shuttle,  Rotary 
Shuttle,  Oscillating  Shuttle  or  Single  Thread 
Mechanism,  and  with  Cabinet,  Drop  Head  or 
Box  Top  Woodwork. 


These  machines  have  a  world-wide  reputation  for  relia- 
bility, and  are  invariably  the  choice  of  all  purchasers  who 
desire  only  the  best. 

The  New  Home  machines  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world.  If  you  do  not  know  the  address  of  our 
nearest  agent  write  to  our  Export  Department,  45  E.  Unios 
Square  North,  New  York  City,  for  information  and  free 
catalog  No.  157. 

We  also  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  excellent  Hand 
Sewing  Machines  and  Needles  of  Superior  Quality  for 
all  makes  of  sewing  machines. 

THE  NEW  HOME 

SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  **«««^u.1?t 


Bowers  Rubber  Works 

Manufacturers  of 

Mechanical 

Rubber 

Goods 

For  Every  Purpose 


Rubber  Belting 
Steam  Hose 
Fire  Hose 
Garden  Hose 
Water  Hose 
Pneumatic  Hose  and 
Packing  of 

Every  Description 

Factory  > 

PitUburff,  California 

MainOffioMi 

San  Francisco,  California 


npHE  Bowen  Rubber  Works  is  the  first  and  largest  nibbtf 
-L  factory  on  the  Pacific  Coast  importing  crude  India  rublMr 
and  manufacturing  it  into  mechanical  rumter  goods  for  every 
purpose— such  as  Belting,  Hose.  Packing,  Mata,  Mattiag, 
Molded  Goods,  Etc. 

Our  new  factory  at  Pittsburg  (Cal.)  is  acknowledged  one 
of  the  most  modern  and  best  equipped  mechanical  ralmer  fac- 
tories in  the  country. 

Long  practical  experience  and  ample  working  capital  have 
combined  to  make  this  factory  complete  in  every  detafl ;  aad 
thus  to  make  possible  the  most  economical  operatKm  and  high 
est  perfection  of  product. 

We  guarantee  every  Bowers  product  to  be  exactly  as  repre- 
sented and,  with  proper  usage,  to  give  marimiim  service  at 
I  cost. 


TKtr«*9  a  Bowen  Dtred  Salet-Re^eaeniaUm 
in  Eotry  Pan-Pacific  Country. 

Cahh  AddrcMc:  ''BOWERS".    Code*  Uwod:  A.  I  and  A.  B.  C, 
4th  and  5th  Ed.,  Btntley*;  IVeatcrn  Union  andFioe  Loiter  EdMom, 
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Works  t  Newark,  New  Jersey 

The  Plant  Behind  Our  Products 


CAMEL  DYES 

Aniline  Colors  and  Goal  Tar  Products 

Direct,  Cotton,  Chrome,  Sulphur  and  Basic  Colors 

Samples  and  prices  cheerfully  furnished  upon  request 

Send  to  Department  P 

JOHN  CAMPBELL  &  CO. 

75  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  "Mycdlium,"  New  York 

A. B.C.  Code.  4th  and  5th  Editions 

Incorporated  1876  Established  1907 


ESTABLISHED     1853 


PUGET  MILL  CO. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Manufacturers  of  DOUGLAS  FIR  LUMBER 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Cargo  Shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
Rail  Shipments  by  Any  Railroad 


Mills  at 
Port  Gamble  and  Port  Ludlow,  Wash. 


General  OflBces 
208  Walker  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Agents  at  San  Francisco,  California : 

Messrs  POPE  &  TALBOT 
859  to  869  THIRD  STREET 


CENTENNIAL  MILL  CO 

EXPORT  AND    DOMESTIC  MILLERS 
DAILY  CAPACITY  10,000  BARRELS 


OUR  MOTTO:  QUALITY  —  SERVICE 

ALL  CODES 

HEAD    OFFICES    SEATTLE,    WASHINGTON,    U.   S.   A. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  BOTH  HARD 
AND  SOFT  WHEAT  FLOURS 


oogle 
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DOMINION  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

General  Evaporators 


Vegetables  of  all  kinds 
Dried  and  Packed  for  Export 


HEAD  OFFICE: 

Standard  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver^  B.  C,  Canada 

Plant:  New  Westminster,  B.  C. 


CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  ALLIED  GOVERNMENTS 

MOST  UP-TO-DATE  PLANT  ON  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONTINENT 


P  &  S  10002 


P  &  S  10008 


P  &  S  61237 


P  &  S  61317 


P  &  S  10009 


P  &  S 


P&S402 


P  &  S  173  G.  L. 
Fita  %'m .  Eng.  Gas  Pipe ThrMd 


is  the  mark  of  quality,  aa  ia  proTen  by  the  aervice  our  LampHoldera,  Switchea, 
Roaettea,  Cleata  and  other  Wirins  Devicea  have  given  our  Foreign  cuatomera  for 
many  yeara.  Our  F.xport  Department  ia  equipped  to  pack,  ahip  and  invoice  your 
ordera  properly,  rendering  thia  aervice  without  extra  charge. 

P  &  S  ELECTRICAL  ACCESSORIES  are  made  to  meet  every  demand  in  the  Ex- 
port  Field.    Cataloguea  illuatrating  our  producta  will  be  mailed  gratia  upon  requeat. 
EXPORT      DEPARTMENT 

PASS  &  SEYMOUR,  Inc. 


Manufaciurera  of 
P  &  S  Electrical  Specialties 

6  CHURCH  ST. 

NEW  YORK.  U.  S.  A. 

Eatobliahed  1890 


Cable  AddreM:  **PASSMOUR" 
New  York 

Codea  Uaed: 

A  B  C  5th  EditioQ.    Bentley, 

Weatern  Union,  Lieber'a 


P&S30 


P  &  S  3000 


P  &  S  10007 


P  &  S  10010 


Douglas  Steamship  Company 


REGULAR  SAILINGS  (Subject  to  AlteraUon)  BETWEEN 


Limited 


For  Freight  and  Passage 
apply  to 

Donglaa  Lapraik  A  Company 

General  Managert 

Addresa— 20.  Dea  Voeuz  Road 

Central,  Hongkong 

Agento  at  Coast  Porta. 

At  Amoy— Mcsars.  Douglas  La- 
praik &  Company. 

At  Swaiow  an«l  Foochow— 
Measra.  Jardine,  Matheaon  & 
Company,  Limited. 


Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy  and  Foochow 

Occupying  9  to  10  Days 

Steamers  Haihong,  Haiyang,  Haiching,  Haitan 

Fast,  High-Class  Steamers,  Having  Splendid  Accommodation  for  First-Class  Passengers, 
Electric  Light  and  Fans  in  State-Room  and  Saloon.  Steamers  arrive  at  and  depart 
from  the  Company's  Wharf  (near  Blake  Pier) . 
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ESTABLISHED     1892 


Cmbin    Addr«Ms 

"FURUYA" 

Seattle 

Yokohama 

Kobe 


Code    Used  t 

"BENTLEY" 


M.  FURUYA  CO. 

General  Importers  and  Exporters 


Connections 
desired  in  all 
tlie  Principal 

Fwu^of  the  Manufacturers — Packers 


American  Shipsf  or  Oriental  Trade 


Sunshine  Belt  to  the  Orient 

Via  Honolulu  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai, 

Hongkong,  Manila 

Steamers:  "Ecuador''  "Venezuela"  "Colombia" 

Manila  East  India  Service 

oiaManila  to  Singapore,Galcutta  and  Colombo 
Steamers:  "Colusa"  "Santa  Cruz" 

Additional  Service  to  Mexico,Central  America 
and  Panama. 


Freight 

and  Passenger 


Pacific 

Mail  Steamsliip 

Company 

508  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dill -Grosett,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

All  classes  of  Merchandise  11  Distributors  of  well-known 
handled  by  highly  efficient  "Three  Bear  Brand"  Dyes 
men  in  each    department.    ||    and**PineTree"Turpentine. 

MAIN  OFFICE:       SAN  FRANCISCO 

CaUeAddrcM  New  York  Office: 128  Williamt  Street 
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Timber  Mills  and  Wood- Working  Machinery 
of  All  Kinds — Special  and  Ship  Machinery 

OUR  ENGINEERING  STAFF  WILL  DESIGN  AND  BUILD  YOUR  COMPLETE  PLANT.    IT  WILL  PAY 
YOU  TO  CONSULT  US  AND  GET  THE  LATEST  IDEAS  IN   LABOR   SAVING  DEVICES   BEFORE 

BUILDING  OR  REDESIGNING  YOUR  PLANT 

HEAPS  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 


Head  Office  and  Works: 
New  Westminster,  B.  C,  Canada 


London  Office: 
139  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.  C. 


jTOsac 

NeuPk&rlc 


^' 


CHAS.T.  STORK.  &  came.  >  ^^* 

1S4NA.SSAX7  STRE&T 

New  York 

IMPORTERS  ■  MERCBAM5  •  EmiRlii^ '" 


SOAJ>3  •  DVES  •  DR.UO-S 
OILS  •  HEAW  CHEJVliCAL^ 
AND    DISXKFECTANTS. 

MERCHANDISE 

BOOTS  •SHOES*  COTTON  GOODS 
HARDWARE  •  FOOD-STUFFS. 


BRPwKCHES     in 


t  ENGINEBRING 

AND  RAJOLl^^W  SXnn^XXBS 

COMPLETE  FACTORY  ttfSTALr 
LAnONS  •  RAVA/'  MATERLALS 

AUTOMOBILES 

I  PASSENGER  CARS  'TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 'TRAILERS  AND 
ACCESSORJES* 


SAN  FRANCISCO   -  PARIS  -  ROTTERDAM  -BARCELONA  —HAVANA 
KOBE  -MANILA -BATAVIA  -  SOERABAYA-PUERTO    PLATA 

ALL     CODES     USED  CABLC    ADDRESS:   CHASTORKCO  WE"W  YORK 


Maurice  O'Meara  Company  ^e1^j:rAf; 

^"''"1::  MILL  SUPPLIES 


Manufacturen  "fj  A  017  "D 


PAPER 

News,  Book,  V^riting,  CoaUsl.  Ledger,  Bond, 
Litho,  Label,  Music,  Embossed,  Kraft, 
Manila,  Fibre,  Lining  and  Cardboard 


TISSUES 

Interleaving,  Carbon,  Pattern, 
White,  Manila  and  Colors 


SPECIALTIES 

in  Embossing  and  Hanging  Stocks 
for  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers 


Also  Exporters  with  Offices  and  Agencies  in  Ail  Prlnci|Mil 
Cities  of  South  America 


Cable  Addreass  PAPERMEARA 

Codes  Usedi 

A.B.C.  5th  EDITION  LIEBER*S  STANDARD  WESTERN  UNION 


ogle 
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Robert  S.  Wilson  Lumber  Co. 

910  White  Building  Seattle,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 

WHOLESALE  DISTRIBUTORS 

Pacific  .Coast  Fir,  Spruce,  Hemlock  Lumber  Red  Cedar  Bevel  Siding  and  Shingles 

WE  SOLICIT  FOREIGN,  COASTWISE  AND  DOMESTIC  BUSINESS 


WATERFRONT  TO  LEASE 

We  own  and  will  lease  Improved  or  unimproved,  to  suit  tenant,  water  front 
property  on  Lake  Union,  the  inner  harbor  fresh  water  distributing  basin  in 
the  heart  of  Seattle — especially  suitable  for  docks,  warehouses,  factories,  etc. 
Accessible  to  both  rail  and  water  development.  No  tides  reduce  cost  of  load- 
ing and  unloading.  (Lake  Union  Is  connected  with  Puget  Sound  by  Govern- 
ment Free  Canal  and  Lock.) 


maPBBSSVTATZOH  WAHTBB 

Propositions  from  established, 
reliable  distributors  to  repre- 
sent us  in  their  respective  local 
ports  and  markets  will  receive 
consideration. 


NEW  YORK 

LONDON 

LIVERPOOL 

HAVANA 

SHANGHAI 


A.  F.  Thane  &  Co. 

Established  19  ii 

HOBART  BUILDING 
San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Importers— Exporters — Shipowners 


EXPORTS:  Lumber,  Iron  and 
Steel  Products, 
Chemicals,  Dyes,  Petroleum  Products, 
Wood  Pulp,  Paper,  Rosin,  Canned 
Goods  and  Food  Products,  Piece  Goods, 
Machinery,  Raihoad  Supplies,  etc. 


IMPORTS:  Beans,  Peas,  Rice, 
Nuts,  Oils,  Copra, 
Gums,  Fibres,  Bristles,  Desiccated 
Cocoanut,  Egg  Products,  Tapiocas, 
Spices,  Kapok,  Burlap,  Antimony,  Tin. 
Wolfram,  etc. 


Additional  Connections  Desired 

REFERENCES  FURNISHED  AND  REQUESTED 
CABLE  ADDRESS  "THANE"  •  ALL  STANDARD  CODES 


Southern  Alaska  G aiming  Go. 

Head  Office,  503  Central  Building  SEA  TTLE,   U.  S.  A- 

PACKERS    OF 

ALASKA  CANNED  SALMON 
ALASKA  CANNED  HERRING 
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NELEH  Trading 
Company 


Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


Importers 

and 
Exporters 


i.  B.  ChOlMrc.  Pra. 

James  Vallentine,  Vice-Pra*. 

John  A.  Jarmulh,  Sec-Trau. 


PRINCIPAL    EXPORTS 

RAILS.  LOCOMOTIVES.  CARS.  RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT.  STEEL  AND  IRON 
PRODUCTS,  MACHINERY  OF  ALL 
KINDS.  TOOLS.  ENGINES.  CHEMICALS. 
GLASS.  INKS.  PRINTING  AND 
LITHOGRAPHING 


PRINCIPAL    IMPORTS 

SILK.  BRAIDS.  IMITATION  P|ANAMA 
HATS.  COPRA.  OILS.  JAPANESE  AND 
CHINESE  PRODUCE  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
HIDES 


YENDO   BROTHERS 


IMPORT 


SOLE  AGENTS  IN  JAPAN  FOR 

Messrs.  John  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Paper  Makers  London 


TOKYO  KAIJO  BUILDING 

MARUNOUCHI 

TOKYO 


EXPORT 


Cable  AddreM: 
'Lionbrand*'   Tokyo 


CODES: 

A.  B.  C.  5th  EdiUon 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Improved 
lieber'a 

Liober's    5  Letter 
Bentlev'a  Complete  Phrase 
8chofield*a  Edeotic  Phrase 
Ross-Moes 


New  York  Branch: 

YENDO   BROTHERS 

Woolworth  Bafldinc  N.  Y. 
2SS  Broadway 


Principally  in 

PAPERS 

Steel  and  Iron  Products 

Machineries 

Machine  Tools 

Etc.,  Etc. 


'NezakI"  TslsphSM  Nst.  83«,  8446 

Cedst  Um4:    A  B  C  5th.  WsHmh  UsIm.  Bsstlty't.   UtiMr't 

NOZAKI  BROS.,  Importers  and  Exporters 

^  SI,  40  and  41  Aioi-Cho  Nichome,  YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN 

BranohM:  Nosakl  Bros.  A  Co..  11  Sanehome  Honkoku-Cho.  Nltaonbashl- 
Ku.  Japan.  Nosakl  Bros.  &  Co..  40  Uramachl.  Kobe.  Nonkl  Bros.  & 
Co..  1  Itchomo  Kamldorl  Kltahorije.  Nlahlkn.  Osaka.  Noiaki  Brothers. 
112  Market  Street.  San  Frandsoo.  Nosakl  Brothers.  621  Broadway. 
New  York. 


Cable  Address:  "Maydwell" 

Cadss:   Wsstera    UiiIm   S-Lstter   EdItlM.   A    B   C  6tb   EdItlMi. 

A  B  C  Stk  Editlaii  (Inpreved).  UsImt's  aad  BeatHof'e 

THE  MAYDWELL  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

luiperters   aad    Experters   ef   Ireii    and    Steel    Prediiets,    Skeldaa 

BiilldlM.  Market  at  First  Street  Saa  FraMlsee.  U.  S.  A. 

Braaeh  OHee.  73  Madlseii  Street  Seattle.  Wash. 


Elliott  1260 


Erland  &  Co.  "^"^ 

Sailmakers  and  Riggers 
Maritime  Bldg.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


GEO.  CAMPBELL  ^"  •^'"•"  "" 

Sailmaker  and  Shiprigger 


72  Columbia  Street 
SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 
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Kelley- Clarke  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  U.  S.  A. 

JXranch  Offices: 


VANCOUVER.  B.  C.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
NEW  YORK.  TACOMA.  WASH., 
SPOKANE.  WASH..  PORTLAND.  ORE., 
LOS  ANGELES,   CAL..     BOISE.   IDAHO 


Canned  Salmon 

Distributors  All  Grades 

EXPORT  DOMESTIC 


Cable  Address 
"KELCLAR" 


MASUDA  TRADING  CO.,  Ltd. 

FOUNDBD  1862  TRADE  MARK       (MASUDA  BOEKI  KABUSHIKI  KAISHA.) 

P.  O.  Box  68.  .^^^^JW  CODES  USED: 

^  1    i-(  LI       Ajj  m^^^^^K\.  A.  B.C.    6th   Edition    Improved, 

General   Cable    Address:  m  ^^^^H  m  A  l.  Scotts, 

«<\yrAGTTiif AOTT"  I    Hx    H    I  Western  Union,  Bentley's, 

"MASUMASU"  m   ^^.H  m  Lieber's  6  letters. 

Yokohama.  ^9^  ^'"^d^lr[^atrc^cSll''^ 

HEAD  OFFICE:  68  and  69  Shichome  Honcho,  YOKOHAMA 

BRANCHES: 

KOBE— Shichome  Sakaemachi.  SHANGHAI— 19  Kiangse  Road. 

TOKYO— Yoroigashi,  Nihonbashi-ku.  SINGAPORE— 6  Battery  Road. 

DAIREN— 1  Terauchi  Deri.  CATXIUTTA— 10-15  Canning  Street. 

TIENTSIN— 17    Asahigai     (Japanese    Settle-  SYDNEY— 127  York  Street. 

ment).  LONDON— 29  Mincing  Lane,  E.  C. 
HANKOW— San  Ma  Tou  (British  Settlement).  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

General  Exporters  and  Importers,  Shipping  Brokers  and  Ship  Owners 

MASUDA  SAW  MILL,  MASUDA  FLOUR  MILL,  YOKOHAMA  BBANCAKE  MILL, 

Yokohama.  .  Kobe.  Yokohama. 

MATSUO    SULPHUR    MIN£,  MASUDA  SUOAR  REFINERY,  KOBE  DRIER  CO.,  Ltd., 

Iwate.  Yokohama.  Kobe 

TSINOTAO  FLOUR  MILL,  j..^     j..^     «..^  MASUDA  SODA  WORKS, 

Tslngtao.  ^^^'*  *^*^-'  ^^^  Yokohama. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  MEIJI  SUGAR  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
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"ARKSAFE  "  Elastic  Paper  Linings 

For  BAGS  and  BARRELS— Prevent  sifting, 
keep  contents  clean  and  dry.  Used  by  the  lar- 
gest shippers  of  granular  and  powdered  materials. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES 

Give  length  and  width  of  hags,  height  and  diameter 
of  head  of  barrels. 


HIPPINOBVC 


ARKELL  SAFETY  BAG  COMPANY 


120  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Telegraphic  Address: 
"Laading" 


Codes :  A.B.C.  5th  Edition 
Scott's  10th  Watkin's  19th 


NICKEL  &  LYONS,  LTD. 

JAPAN 


KOBE 

OSAKA,  MOJI,  SHIMONOSEKI,  YOKOHAMA  TOKYO 

NAGOYA,  YOKKAICHI,  SHIMIDZU 

Stevedores — Customs  Brokers 
Freight  Brokers — Express  Agents 


BURNS  PHILP  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  Inc. 
Ship  Owners  and  Merchants  "^^IanfSancisc^^^ 

BURNS  PHILP  &  CO..  Ltd. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  SYDNEY.  AUSTRAUA 
LONDON  OFFICE,  35  CRUTCHED  FRIARS,  E.  C. 


▲nstrftliftii  BzanolMa: — Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Freman- 
tle,  Oeraldton,  Perth.  Brisbane,  Bowen,  Cairns, 
Charters  Towers,  Cooktown,  Croydon,  Norman  ton, 
Thursday  Island.  Townsville. 

Wiw  BttAland  BzuioliM: — Auckland  and  Wellington. 


Java  BraBohM: — Samaraner  and  Sourabaya. 

Sontli  Sea  Island  BraaohM: — ^Port  Moresby,  Samarai. 
Falsi,  Oizo.  Makambo,  Vila,  Nukualofa,  Haai»ai, 
Vavau,  Apia,  Suva,   Levuka,  Rabaul,   Butaritari. 


IMPORTERS  OF  COPRA  AND  ALL  ISLAND  AND  ORIENTAL  PRODUCE 


oW 
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Parsons  Hardware  Company,  Inc. 


CodeiUsed 
A.B.C.  Fifth  Edition 
Western  Union 
Bentley's,  Lieber's 


MANILA,  PA. 


P.  O.  Box  422 

Cabk  Address 
''Parsons  Manila'' 


Importers,  Jobbers,  Agents  and  General  Merchants 


Import  Specialties 

Agricultural  Implements,  Oil  Machinery,  Marine  Engines, 
Galvanized  Iron,  Bar  Iron  and  Mild  Steel,  Steel  Plates, 
Builders*  Hardware,  G.  I.  Pipe,  Nails,  Spikes,  Leather  and 
Shoemakers'  Supplies,  Ship  Chandlery,  Carriage  Builders* 
Supplies,  Cement,  Pumps,  Belting,  Rubber  and  Asbestos 
Mechanical  Goods,  Etc. 

Sole  Agents  in  the  Philippines  for 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company,  Artificial  Leather 

Sheldon  Axle  and  Spring  Company 

Caille  Perfection  Motor  Company 

Hall's  Sanitary  Paint 

Triumph  Cycle  Company,  Bicycles 


DRY  MILK 


For  AU 


ct!Ki  POWDERED  MILK 

Infant  and  Invalid  Food 

Household  Use 

Bakeries 

Confectionery  and  Milk 

Chocolate 

Ice  Cream 

Different  Grades  for 
Each  Requirement 

SUGAR  OF  MILK 

(LacloM) 

Highest  Known  Purity 

THE  DRY  MILK  CO. 


15  PARK  ROW 


NEW  YORK, U.S. A. 


SHIP 

KNEES 

All  sizes  in  stock 
and  turned  out 
to  order 

We  operate 
our  own  mills 
We  run  our  own 
hand  crews 


LOEB  BROS. 

902-03  BROADWAY  BUILDING 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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THE   HONGKONG  &  KOWLOON 
WHARF   AND    GODOWN    CO.,  Ltd. 

Landing,    Stevedoring,    Shipping    and    Warehousing    Cargo 


Capable  of  berthing  steamers  650  feet  with  a 

dra    '  ■     ^  ^ 


WHARVES 

►able  of  berl 

raught  of  31  feef  at  lowest  spring  tides. 

LIGHTERS  AND  TUGS 

Eighty   lighters,   each   from    100   to   300   tons 

capacity. 
Eight  steam  tugs. 

WAREHOUSES 

Total  capacity  300,000  measurement  tons. 
Modem  equipment  and  machinery. 

LOCOMOTIVE  CRANES 

Lifting  15  tons  at  25  feet  radius. 
10       "        40 
2       **        60  " 

A  light  railway  system  connects  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  premises,  wharves  and  ware- 
houses, ensuring  rapid  transit  of  cargo  with 
a  minimum  of  handling. 


THERE  IS  AN  EFFICIENT 
FIRE  SYSTEM  THROUGH- 
OUT   THE    PREMISES 


W.  S.  BROWN 
Secretary  and  Manager 


^. 


Offices 
Also  at 


VANCOUVER,  CANADA 
Rogers  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 
Singer  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Hearst  Bldg. 


CHRISTIANIA 
Norway 


^/ 


'^h 


Exports 


^^, 


Woolen  Goods 
Cotton  Goods 
Aniline  Dyes 
Iron  and  Steel 
Canned  Salmon,  etc. 
Heavy  Chemicals 
Lumber  and  Shingles 
Grain  and  Grass  Seeds, 
Etc 


V 


Shipping  Agents  and  Charterers 
Importers  and  Exporters 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES 


Imports 


Copra  and  Cocoanut  Oils 
Oil  and  Oil  Seeds 
Beans  and  Bean  Oils 
Rubber 

Spices  and  Teas 
Grain  and  Grass  Seeds 
Wool,  Frozen  Meats 
Tallow,  Skins,  etc. 


Agenoes  In  All 

PRiNaPAL  Ports 


^fy 


4 


"World-Wide  Charterers" 


X 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


Marine  Cargo  ^  (^ 

Surveyors  and  Appraisers  • 
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PAUL  R.  RUBEN  &  CO. 


Importers — Exporters 


Head  Office:    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Reference:    Anglo-London-Paris  National  Bank, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cable  Address:    Paulrube.    All  Codes 


Manufacturers^  Agents Purchasing  Agents 

We  are  now  engaged  by  a  great  many  of  our  largest  corporations 
to  promote  their  foreign  trade. 

Our  ^cialized  service  consummates  sound  business  relations 
with  the  world's  leading  merchants. 

We  open  to  you  new  channels  of  international  trade  and  our  agents 
co-operate  effectively  in  creating  a  permanent  demand  for  your 
products. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  American  manufacturers,  also 
foreign  traders  seeking  a  market  for  their  raw  and  manufactured 
products. 


China  Mail 

Steamship  Co.,  Ltd* 

Honolulu,  Japan,  China,  Manila 

Freight  and 
Passengers 


Regular  Sailings 
American  Steamers 


f**  NANKING'' 

15,000  tons 

**  CHINA'' 

10,200  tons 

A.M.GARLAND 

General  Freight  Agent 


General  Offices 

510  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Kearny  304 


Canadian- 
Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line 

New  Zealand 
Australia 

The  fast  and  well  equipped  steam- 
ships "Niagra"  and  "Makura"  sail 
from  Vancouver,  alternately,  every 
twenty-eight  days,  calling  at  Victoria, 
B.C.,  Honolulu  and  Suva,  en  route. 

For  information,  apply  to  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  or  to 

Canadian  -Australasian 
Royal  Mail  Line 

440  Seymour  Street 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Branch  Banks 

An  Aid  to  Foreign  Trade 

The  branch  banks  of  The  National  City  Bank  and  those  of  the  International 

Banking    Corporation    are    to    be    found    in    fort-eight    of    the    leading   business 

centers  of  the  world. 

Special  representatives  In  these  branches  devote  their  attention  to  the  needs 

of  business  men  in  the  different  countries  and  assist  in  creating  a  foreign 

market  for  American  manufacturers. 

These  branches  do  a  general  banking  business  and  offer  every  facility  for  the 

development  of  foreign  trade. 

Direct  ■ettlements  may  be  made  in  Dollar  Exobange,  Ponnde  or 
£ocal  Money. 

Conuneroial  Oredlte  may  be  opened  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Credit  and  Trade  Information  regarding  local  oonditione  may  be 
■ecnred  promptly. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  diecoiintlng  and  advance!  aarainst 
foreign  bills. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  polnta  covered  by  the  foreign  mrrlce. 

The   bank   Is  organlsinc  a  further  extension  of  Its  international  banking  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 

growing   commerce. 

The  bank  also  offers  the  serylres  of  the  branches  of  the   International  Banking  Corporation. 


Branches  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York 

Buenos  Aires,   ArgenUna 
Rosario.   Argentina 
Bahla.   Brazil 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brasll 
Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 
Santos.   Brazil 
Santiago  de  Chile 
Valparaiso.   ChUe 
Montevideo,  Uruguay 
Caracas.  Venezuela 
Calbarlen,  Cuba 
Camaguey,   Cuba 
Cardenas,   Cuba 
Cienfuegos.   Cuba 
Guantanamo.    Cuba 
Havana.  Cuba 
Manzanlllo,    Cuba 
Matanzas.   Cuba 
Sagua  la  Grande.   Cuba 
Santiago  de  Cuba 
San  Juan,   Porto  Rico 
Genoa.    Italy 
Moscow.  Russia 
Petrograd.   Russia 


The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Organized  1812  Combined  Resources,  $1,103,661,581 


EXPLOSIVES 

For  All  Uses 

The  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
makes  an  explosive  for 
every  purpose  to  which 
explosives  can  be  put. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  DYNAMITE,  BLASTING 
POWDER  OR  SPORTING  POWDER  BUY 


Dynamite 

Gelignite 

Nitroglycerin 

RedH. 

Gelatin 

Extra  (Ammonia) 


Permissible  Powders 

Xpdite 

Blasting  Supplies 

Bias  ting  Caps 

SafetyFuae 

Electric  Blasting  Caps 

Blasting  Powders 

"A"  (Saltpeter) 
"B"  (NiUateofSoda) 

Sporting  Powders 

Black 
Smokeless 


Hercules 
Powders 


For  Descriplions  and  Pricet  of  A  ny 
Hercules  ExplosiveM,  address 

HERCULES 
POWDER  CO. 

Chronicle  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Wayne  Oriental 
Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Import  STeThri""  Export 

No.  135  Broadway,  New  York 


Oriental 
and 

African 
Produce 


Oil  Seeds— All  Vegetable  Oils 
Fish  Oils— Animal  Oils 
Oil  Cakesana  Meals— Waxes 
All  Tallows  and  Fats 


OFFERINGS  AND  INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 
Will  Negotiate  and  Finance  Consignments 


Bankers— Irving  National  Bank,  New  York 
Cable  Address:  ORENCO 
Codes:  ABC.  4th— Sth  and  Imp.  Bentiey's 
Lieber's,  Scott's,  West.  Onion 
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C.  LAVADIA 
Gen.  Mgr. 


HON.  V.SINGSON  ENCARNACION 
PreeideDt 

Cable  Address 

Compania  Mercantil 

All  Codes 

Goinpania  Mercantil 
De  Filipinas 

132  Juan  Luna,  Manila 


Cebu,  Iloilo 
Butuan,  Aparri 

IMPORT 

Textiles 

Hardware 

Groceries 

Haberdashery 

Sundry 

EXPORT 

Hemp 

Cocoanut  Oil 
Maguey 
Minor  Products 


General 
Merchants 


Commercial  Boiler 
Works  Wharf 


Occupied  by 

Commercial  Boiler  Works 
Seattle  Machine  Works 
Westerman  Iron  Works 
Etc. 

750  feet  berthing  space 
30  feet  water  at  low  tide 

Marine  Repairs 

of  all  descriptions 


Foot  Lander  Street 


Cox-White  Co.  Inc. 

Export         Import         Domestic 


Iron  and  Steel 
Products 

Raw  Materials 

Etc. 


405  Alaska  Bldg.,  SEATTLE,  U.S. A. 

Cable  Address  "COXWHITE" 


W.  R.  Chamberlin  &  Co. 

Wholesale  Lumber 
and  Shipping 

Redwood  and  Douglas  Fir  Lumber 
Cedar  and  Redwood  Shingles 
Railroad  Cross  and  Switch  Ties 
Posts,  Poles  and  Piling 


AGENTS  FOR 
Dempsey  Lumber  Co.     -     -     Tacoma,  Wash. 
Beaver  Lumber  Co.      -      -     -      Prescott,  Ore. 
Clark-Nickerson  Lumber  Co.,    Everett,  Wash. 
Defiance  Lumber  Co.      -      -     Tacoma,  Wash. 


OWNERS  OF 

steamer  "Stanwood" 
Steamer  "PhyHls" 


912-14   Balboa    Building 
San    Francisco 

Telephones: 
Sutter  220 
Sutter  221 
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Newbegin  Lumber  Co. 

TAGOMA,    WASH.,    U.S.A.        CaWe  Address"  newbegin" 


(Kindly  mMitioa 
this  advertkenent} 


Foreign  Correspondence  Solicited 


DOUGLAS  FIR 
SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 
CEDAR 


Charles  H.  Brown,  President  and  Treasurer 

Andrew  J.  Pitney,  Vice  President 

Harry  Love,  Secretary  and  Manager 

The  Brown  Forwarding 
and  Export  Company 

Incorporated 

Purchases 

Made  for  Clients 

Sole  Agencies  Accepted 

Ample  warehouse  room 
near  all  Main  Railroad 
and  Steamship  Terminals 


Fulton  and  Clinton  Streets, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  ''Statesman,  New  York" 

Codes  in  use:  Western  Union,  Lieber's,  A.  B.  C. 
4th  and  5th  Editions 


J.  O.  Cameron,  Pres.        D.  O.  Cameron,  Sec.-Treaa. 
W.  B.  Mitchell.  Sales  Bffgr. 


CAMERON 
LUMBER 
CO.,  Ltd. 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

(Canada) 


Cable  Address:  "Cairilumber" 
Western  Union  Code 


Lumber  Manufacturers 

Specialties: 

Box  Shooks  and  Cross  Arms 

Rail  and  Cargo  Shipments 


Cable  Address: 
"GAMOOR" 
AU  Codes 


KstabUriied  1S50 


Geo.  A.  Moore  &  Company 

212  California  Street  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 

General  Merchants  Steamship  Agents  Purchasing  Agents 

Operating  **South  Sea  Line"  Vessels  Trading  to  South  Seas  and  Australaaia 

Slocks  Vanilla  Beans  Always  on  Hand 

Importers^    Hardware,  Wool,  Cotton,  Hides, 
^  '    Tallow,  Kapok,  Downs  and 

Feathers;  also  Rice,  Beans,  Spioea,  Tapioca,  Cocoa 
Beans  and  Pearl  Shell. 


Large  Importers  Copra 

ExDOrterSZ    ^^^  ^^^  steel,  Salmon,  Flour, 
^  '    Canned    Goods,    Dried    Fruits, 

Chemicals,    Lumber,    Machinery    and   Hardware. 
Petroleum  Products. 
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Stetson  Machine  Works     '^"^'  "  '  * 

MACHINISTS 

Builders  of 

Marine  Engines,  Deck  Machinery 
Wood  Shipbuilding  Machinery 
Wood  Working  Machinery 


The  Bank  of 
California 


National 
Association 


Established  186^ 

Resources  over  $100,000,000.00 

Foreign  Department 


Our  position  in  the 
Foreign  Banking 
Field  for  over  half 
a  century  has  en- 
abled us  to  firmly 
establish  wide  rela- 
tions among  the 
largest  and  strong- 
est institutions  of 
the  world. 
We  gladly  offer  you 
the  facilities  gained 
by  our  experience, 
for  the  extension  of 
the  foreign  end  of 
your  business. 


The  Bank  of 
California 

Nalional  AsMocialion 

SEATTLE  BRANCH 

Geo.  T.S.  While 

Manager 
Godfrey  L.  Wakeman 

AasiBtant  Manager 
L.  F.  Macklem 

AsBistant  Manager 
J.  C.  Glass 

Assistant  Manager 


The  Green  Island  Cement 
Company^  Limited 

Shewan  Tomes  &  Company 

General  Managers  HONGKONG 

Manufacturers  of 

Green  Island  Portland  Cement 

THE    EMERALD    BRAND 

Has  become  the  STANDARD 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 
of  Asia,  owing  to  its  Purity, 
Uniformity,  ami  Tests, 


Used  by  H.  B.  M.'s  Govern- 
ment in  Hongkong,  United 
States  Government  in  the 
Philippines,  for  all  important 
Public  Works;  also  by 

H.  B.  M.'s  Government  in  the 
Straits  Settlement  and  Fed- 
erated Malay  States  for  Gov- 
ernment Buildings,  Railways, 
Harbour  Works,  etc.;  also 

GLAZED  STONEWARE  :- 
House  Drains,  Sewer  Pipes 
and  Fittings,  Paving  Bricks, 
Tiles,  Fire  Bricks  and  Fire 
Clay. 


Do  You  Deal  in  Roofing  Materials? 

The  scarcity  and  high  price  of  other  roofings  affords  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  introduce  this  most  durable,  economical  and  beautiful 
of  all  roofing  materials;  good  in  all  climates-- 

Red  Cedar  Shingles 

Write  Shingle  Branch,  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Assn., 
Seattle,  U.  S.  A.,  for  full  particulars. 


Shinclee  are  OffielaUy 
Up.  to- Grade 


^e 
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The  best  materials  and 
highest  grade  workmanship 
are  combined  in — 


Pheasant  Brand 

Brooms 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Portland  Broom  Co. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


American  Paper  Company 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 


OnmMiNni 


ODSlAVEPtPE 


(DOUGLAS  HR) 

•  Has  been  chosen  for  many  important  projects  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  because  of  its  clean  record 
for  efficient  service  and  the  remarkable  economy 
shown  in  first  cost  and  maintenance. 

No  installation  is  too  big  for  us — ^none  too  small — 
¥rrite  us. 

(Correspondence  Solicited) 

Our  engineering  staff  is  maintained  for  your  convenience 

Continental 

Pipe  Manufacturing  Go. 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

Eastern  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Succestors  to 
PaoiEc  Coast  Pipe  Co.,  Seattle 
Portland  Wood  Pipe  Co.,  Portland 
Washington  Pipe  &  Foundry  Co.,  Tacoma 
National  Tank  and  Pipe  Co.,  (Pipe  Dept.  only)  Portland 


American 
Pacific  Co^ 

Exporters 
Importers 

220  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco 


Cable  Addreas: 

"EGELOW" 
San  Fraociaoo 
"APCO" 
New  York 

All  StaDdard  Codes 


New  York 
17  State  Street 

Copenhagen 

Denmark 

Norregade  18 


EXPORTS 

**Apoo**  Petroleum  ProducU 
Iron  and  Steel  Products 
Pulp  and  Paper  Products 
Ink,  Colors  and  Dyes 
Industrial  Chemicals 
Drugs  and  Pharmaceuticals 
Paints  and  Soaps 
Cement  and  Lumber 
Machinery  and  Hardware 
Canned  Salmon 
Canned  and  Dried  Fruits 
TextUes  of  aU  kinds 


IMPORTS 

Fish  and  Vegetable  Oib 
Jute  and  Hefnp 
Rice,  Beans 
Cocoanuts 
Copra,  Fibres 
Metals,  Rubber 
Spices,  Shellac 
Oriental  Dry  Goods 
Raw  Materials 

for  all  Industries 


BANK      Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Frandsoo 

REFER-  National  City  Bank,  New  York 

ENCES    Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Australia  and  China 

Union  Bank  of  Australia 

Den  Danske  Landmandsbank,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Correspondents  in  all  important  trade  centers 


ZELLERBACH 

PAPER     COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAS  ESTABLISHED  AN 


CALIFORNIA 


Export 

Department 

and  is  prepared  to  f  amirii 
samples  and  quotations  oo 


PRINTING  PAPER 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

PAPER  BOXES 

PAPER  CANS  AND  CON- 
TAINERS 

SOLID  FIBRE  SHIPPING 
CASES 

CORRUGATED  PRODUCTS 
TWINES 

ENVELOPES  MANU- 
FACTURED TO  ORDER 


Cable  Addreu,  *' ZELLERBACH'' 
AU  Standard  Codes 
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THE  WING  ON 
COMPANY,  Ltd. 


HONGKONG 


Import  and  Export 
Merchants 

The  Most  Up-to-date  and 
Progressive  Store  in  China 
Branches:  Shanghai,  Canton 

Cable  Addt«88t  "WINGON" 

Codes:  A.B.C.  5tb  Edition 


The  Great  Eastern  Hotel 

Hongkong 

Connought  Road  Central 

Chinese  and  European  Meals  Served 
Clean  and  Well  Ventilated 


COSGROVE  & 
WYNKOOP,  Ltd. 

i49  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable' Addr«Mt  Wynsrore,  New  York 

Miners  and  Shippers 
of  the  Best  Grade 
Steam    and    Gas 


Coals 


from  Pennsylvania, 
New  River,  Poca- 
hontas and  West- 
moreland Districts 

Ships  Bunkered  and 
Export  iCargoes  Sup- 
plied at  all  Atlantic 
Ports 


Export  Sales  Agents 
for  some  of  our 
American  Customers 
Producing: 

BlankeU 

Dress  Goods 

Textiles 

Chemicah  and  Dyestuffs 

Wire  Fence,  Nails,  etc. 

Vulcanite 

Ebonite 

Hard  Rubber  Goods 

Incubators 

Bank  Notes 

Postage  Stamps 

Garden  Implements 


CfflPMAN 


EstablishfNl  1879 


UMITED 

Managers  of  the 
Foreign  Departments 
of  Several  Prominent 
American  Manufacturers 


CHIPMAN  LIMITADA 
Calle  Cangallo  315 
Buenos  Aires.  Argentina 
CHIPMAN  (AUSTRALASIA) 

LIMITED 
9  Kings  Chambers,  Willis  St. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 
CHIPMAN  LIMITED 
47  King  St. 
Perth,  West  Australia 
CHIPMAN  LIMITED 
58  Cuba  Ct. 
Havana,   Cuba 
CHIPMAN  (AUSTRALASIA) 

LIMITED 
231  Elizabeth  St. 
Melbourne,  Australia 
CHIPMAN  (AUSTRALASIA) 

LIMITED 
54  Margaret  St. 
Sydney,  Australia 
CHIPMAN   LIMITED 
101  Leadenhall  St. 
London,  E.  C.  3,  England 
and  at  Montreal,  Canada 
Santiago,  Chile. 

10  BRIDGE  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 


Kelly  &  Barrett 

11  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  7876-7877  Bowling  Green 

Foreign  Freight 

Contractors 
and  Forwarders 


Marine  and  War  Risk  Insurance 

Shipments  Handled  for 
All  Parte  of  the  World 


Special  Attention  Given  to 
Latin-American  Business 
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Imports 

Rice 

Beans 

Peas 

Wax 

Tea 

Hemp 

Jute 

Copra 

Nitrates 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Starch 

Fertilizers 

Lumber 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchant 

Head  Office 

311  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 

411  Arctic  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Steamship  Agent  and  Ship  Owner 

Codes:  Bentley's,  Scott's,  A.B.C.,  Lieber's,  Western  Union 


Exports 

Iron  and  Steel 

Machinery 

Lumber 

Cement 

Rosin 

Fertilizers 

Wheat 

Rice 

Tea 

Seeds 

Chemicals 

Glucose 

Talc 

Wax 


Trade 


(ilSMOND 


Mark 


This  mark  stands  for  purity  and  fair  dealing 
Establkhed  1898 

Jaines  C.  Gisinond 
&  Co.,  Inc. 

97-99  Water  Street 
NEW      YORK 

Drugs,  Chemicals, 

Medicines  and 
Hospital  Supplies 

Goods  packed  just  the  way 
you  want  them.  Our  ship- 
ments are  packed  in  new, 
strong  cases,  well  strapped,  in- 
suring safe  arrival  at  destina- 
nation. 

We  do  no  direct  bualaess.    Order 
through  your  regular  ofaaonelB  speci- 
fying  this  mark. 
Lowest  prices        Quality  guaranteed 

References  t — Coal  &  Iron  National  Bank,  New  York  City 
R.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.  and  Bradstreet*s 
Commercial  Agencies,  New  York  City 


F^  Griffin  &  Co^ 

Steamship  Agents 
and  Ship  Brokers 

Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers 


Head  Office 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 


Branch  Offices 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PAUL  WENGER  COMPANY 

56-58  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Metals  -  Ores  -  Grease  -  Chemicals 


Proper  Banking  Facilities  for  Credit  Through  Our  New  York  Banks 


IMPORTS 

ANTIMONY 

TIN 

VARIOUS  ORES 

CHEMICALS 

EXPORTS 

ALL  METALS 
BRASS  SHEETS 
TIN  PLATES 
COPPER  SHEETS 
GREASE,  CHEMICALS 
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STORAGE 

FORWARDING  AGENTS           DISTRIRUTION 

WIXN  &  RUSSELL,  Inc. 

1241  RAILROAD,  SOUTH 

SEATTLE 

WE 

SELL 

SERVICE 

WE 

KNOW 

U.  S.  Bonded  and  Free  Warehouses                     HOW 

Grand 

Hotel 

Kalee 

Shanghai 

China 

The    only    American 
hotel  in  China  under 
French  management. 
130  rooms,  each  with 
private  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water  supply. 

Passenger  elevator 

French  Cuisine 

Cable  Address : 
"Kalee" 

A.  B.  G.  Code  5lh  Edition 

E.  H.  DUNNING 

Managing 

Director 

Gosho  Company 


Incorporated 


COTTON 

EXPORTERS 


Head    Office 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S  eattle    O  ff  ice 
818  Smith   Building 

Agency  for 

Gosho  Kabushiki  Kaisha 

COTTON,  COTTON  YARN,  PIECE  GOODS,  RAW  SILK 

Capital     Yen  5,000,000.00  ($2,500,000.00) 
Reserves  Yen  4,000,000.00  ($2,000,000.00) 


Head  Office: 
Osaka  Japan 

New  York  Office:    334  Fourth  Avenue 

Branches:    Yokohama,    Kobe,    Shanghai,    Tientsin, 
Hankow,  Tsingtau,  Bombay,  Calcutta 


John  D^  Hutchison  &  Company 


Importers,  Exporters 
Commission  Agents 

General  Import  a  Specialty 


Codes 

A.B.C.  4th  and  5th  Editions 
Private  Codes 


Hongkong  Shanghai 
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For  Foreign  Fields 

OUR  Foreign  Department  is  qual- 
ified by  facilities  and  experience 
to  handle  Import  and  Export  Trans- 
actions. 

''Services  Covering  the  Northwest  and  Encircling 
the  Globe," 

Northwestern   National  Bank 

Northwestern  Bank  Building 
PORTLAND,  OREGON,  U.  S.  A. 


Turn  stump  land 

into 

Money 


Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  and 
marshes  where  horses 
cannot  operate. 

Write  today 

for  special  offer 

and 

free  booklet 

on 

Land  Clearing. 


Increase  your  acreage 
and  thereby  increase 
your  income. 

Clear  your  stump 
land  cheaply*  No 
expense  for  teams 
or  powder. 

One   man   with   a 


(^ 


HAND    POWE.S. 

Stump 
Puller 


Walter  J. 
Fitzpatrick 


can  outpull  16  horses. 
Works  by  leverage— same 
principle  as  a  lack.  100 
lbs.  pull  on  the  lever  gives 
a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Made  or  the  finest  sted 
— guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by 
U.  S.  Government  experts. 


Box  530,  182  Fifth  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


^^/i5n.iPATEP  smms 


Freight 
Brokers 


Marine 
Insurance 


Customs  Brokers 
Freight  Contractors 
General  Forwarders 


69  WALL  ST. 


NEW  YORK 


Through  shipments  from  inland  points  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Expert  attention  given 
to  all  matters  in  connection  with  export. 
Through  Bills  of  Lading  issued.  Marine 
Insurance  at  lowest  prevailing  rates. 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 

InformatioD  Cheerfully  Furnished 

CODES  USED  I   A.  B.  C,  5th  Edition,  Bentley^s 
Cable  Addr«M,  '^ConsoUhip'* 


Cable  Address:   ''Madirui' 
Code:   Western  Union 


Apex 
Lumber 

V>ivr«    Limited 


FIR    AND    CEDAR 


YaDCouver,  B.C.,  Canada 
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Tmportant  to  Shippers 

To  secure  LOW  Ireight  and  iiMurance  RATES 
and  Prompt,  Efficient  and  Reliable  Service, 
write,  wire  or  telephone 

HARRY  K.  BARR 

THE  BARR  SHIPPING  CO. 
25  Beaver  St.    New  York 

Foreign  Freight  Forwarders 

Freight,  Customs 
Insurance  Brokers 

Members  of 

N]ew  York  Produce  Exchange 
New  York  Maritime  Exchange 
Steamship  Freight  Brokers  Assn. 

Branch  Offices 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Representatives  in  all  principal  ports 

Information  Bureau 

On  StoUstics,  Shipping,  etc. 
at  the  disposal  of  aU  exporters 


The  Rat  Portage 
Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Vancouver 

B.  C,  Canada 

Manufacturers  of 

Douglas  Fir 
Sitka  Spruce 

MiU  Capacity:     50,000,000  Feet  Per  Year 

Cargo  shipments  to  Australia,  India, 
South  Africa,  China,  Japan  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

Timbers  oj  all  sizes,  up  to  100  feet  in  length 


ran 

TKABEMAItK 


ON 
EVEKytASEL 


Bulldog  Dyes 

ARE  DEPENDABLE 


ACID  COLORS 

DIRECT  COLORS 

Acid  BlMk  E  S 

Direct  Black  8  B 

Acid  Blac  J  Cone. 

Direct  Brown  B 

Orantc  K 

Direct  Green  A  G 

Scarlet  D  O 

Bcnxo  Parpnriae  D  8 

Tartrmxinc  G  X 

CkryMninc  B 

BASIC  COLORS 

•Anremine  B  L  Basic  Brown  S  Cone. 

Green  J  P  Cone.  Crystals  ( Malsckile)  Ckrysoidiae  G 

Green  J  P  Cooc.  Powd.  (MsUchiie)  MetkyI  Violet  B  8  J 

SYNTHETIC  INDIGO 

All  •tktr  standard  nUrs.         Any  shade*  matched. 

Special  packing  tip9n  request, 

Eugene  Suter  &  Company 

Cable  Address:  Genesnter 

IM  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

74  Yanashita>Cko.  Yokokama,  Japan 


COTTON  DUCK 


AU  Widths,  AU  Weights  .  fp  i  Ktm^ 

For  Sails,  TaipauUns  and  all  \K^«^  ■ '^t/f/) 

Ship  Requirements  ^  GARANTIZADA  ^ 

Largest  Stock  in  America  mabca  ^c  RCfilSTMOa 

Manufacturers  of  WATERPROOFED   CANVAS 


SAYONNjB 

WATBRPROOV 


The 

WeU-Known 

Brands 


RE-PEL-LO 


Makers  of  Tarpaulins,  Merchandise  Coyers,  Etc. 

Tents  for  Army  and  Railroad  Use 

Awning  Qoth  and  AU  SuppUes  for  Tent  and 

Awning  Makers 

Bleached,  Unbleached  and  Colored  Drills  and 

Muslins 

Tropical  Suitings,  Cottonades,  Etc. 

Filter  Cloths,  Webbing,  Etc 

JOHN  BOYLE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters 

112-14  Dnane  St.         Tvri?TI7   Vr^Blf         EsUblWied 
7»-72Re«deSt.  INILW     IUKK  i860 

Cable  Address:    Boyleduck,  New  York 

Codes:    ABC  5th  Edition,  Improved,  Western  Union, 
Bentley's 
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Exporters  of  Logging  Equipment 

Wire  Rope,  Distillate  Camp  Pumps,  Axes,  Logging  Engines 
"O  T^  T    T^  T  IVT  r^  Gasoline  Drag  Saws,  Blocks 

LEATHER.  RUBBER.  BALATA        W-  H .  Wofdeii  Gompany 

SOLID  WOVEN  COTTON  Successors  to  Leland  Equipment  Co. 

126  Pine  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  Addreu,  "WOIiDENCO".    A U  Codes. 


Cable  Address:  ''HELM'' 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition, 
Lieber's,  ScotCs  iOih  Edition, 
Western  Union,  Private. 


Helm  &  Company 

Shipping  and 


Commission 

311    California    Street 
California,  U.  S.  A. 

Pacific  and  Oriental  A  gents  for 

Beckwith  -  Chandler 
Company 

Manufaeturert  of  Highest  Grade 

COACH,  MOTOR  CAR  and 
RAILWAY  VARNISHES 

Etc. 

193-211  Eaunett  Street 
NEWARK.  N.J. 


HUMMEL  & 
ROBINSON 

26  CORTLANDT  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers 

and  Exporters 

of  Industrial  Chemicals, 
Drugs,  Dyes,  Colors, 
Oils,  Greases  and  Tan- 
ning M  ateriak 

Specialties 
Lanoline 
Woolfat 
Titanium  Salts 

Importers 

o/All  Raw  Materials, 
Metals,  Minerals,Ores, 
Vegetable  Oils,  Fertil- 

i^PZfr^^^Z  izers.  Hides,  TaUows, 

Solicited  from  Respon-  ¥>  ail  i 

sible  Manufacturers  Bones,  Albumens  and 

MerchanU  4  Shippers  By-Products 


DUREL  &  DODGE 

INDENT    MERCHANTS 

255  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ill  Broadway  New  York 

Bankers:  Anglo  4  London  Paris  National  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York 


Importers  p^J" 

Rice,  Tapioca,  Vanilla  Beans 
Kapoc,  Vegetables,  Copra 

Exporters  '^Z 

Hardware,  Chemicals,  Dye 
Stuffs,  Dry  Goods,  Food 
Products,  Automobiles 
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Exporters 

Flour 
Seeds 

Animal  Foods 
Calf  Meal 

Oriental  Agents 

HALL,  LILLY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

Kobe,  Japan 


Established  1885 


Il!£s 


SEATTLE,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  Lilly,  Seattle 

All  Codes 

Direct  RepreM»ntative«  In  All  Principal  Cities 


Importers 

Beans 
Peas 
Seeds 
Produce 

General  Offices 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


HALLIDIE  &  CO. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Manufacturers  of 

Marine  Steam  Turbines 

Parsons  Licensees 


Manufacturers  of 

Windlasses, 

Winches 

and 

Mining 

Machinery  |^>^*"y. 

Washington 


U.  S.  IRON  WORKS 

(Cable  Address:  Usiron) 


W.  G.  Humphreys 
&  Company 


5  Duddell  Street,  HONGKONG 


Branches  t 

Canton 
Swatow  and 
London 


Export  and  Import 
Merchants 

SHIP  OWNERS  and  TANNERS 

(Esiabliahed  Over  Half  a  Century) 


Sole  Agents 


WUliam  Goesage  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Stewart  &  Uoyda,  Ltd. 
Alexander  Cross  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
Calico  Printers  Association,  Ltd. 
Goodlass  Wall  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
State  Assurance  Company,  Ltd. 
General  Accident  Fire  &  Life  Assurance  Corpo- 
ration, Ltd. 
Emplovers   Liability    Assurance   Corporation. 

J.  &  C.  G.  Bolinder's  Crude  Oil  Engines 
Domestic  Engineering  Co.'s  "Deloo  Light" 


Importers  oft 

Piecegoods,  Metals, 
Chemicals,  Paints, 
Machinery,  Soaps, 
Sundries,  Etc.,  Etc. 


London  Office  Addrtu: 

CBEE  HOUSE,  18-20  Creeehurch  Lane 

Cable  Address:  "ABEONA"  Hongkong 


Exporters  oft 

Hides  and  Skins,  Feathers, 
Human  Hair,  Bristles,  To- 
bacco, Essential  Oils, 
Wood  and  Groundnut  Oils, 
Tin,  Antimony,  Wolfram, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


Marine  and  Heavy  Forgings 


Ship  Repair  Work 


Our  Forge 
Shop  has  4 
Steam 
Hammers 
ranging  from 
300-lb.  to 
3500-lb.cap. 


Our  Machine 
ShopisWeU 
Equipped  for 
Finisning, 
Forgings  and 
Producing 
Track 
Material 


Manufacturers  of  Switches,  Frogs,  Crossings  and  Other  Track  Material 

NELSON  IRON  WORKS    ''iiS^^I^i{^\^T^ 


ESTABLISHED 
1906 
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The 

San  Francisco  and 

Portland  Steamship 

Company 

Fast  Freight  and 
Passenger  Service 
between 

Portland  and  Astoria, 
Oregon,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles. 

Ships  Leave  Each  Port 
Every  Sixth  Day 


General  Office: 

403  Monadnock  Building 
San  Francisco 


Whiton  Hardware 
Co. 


Seattle, 
U.  S.  A. 


Exporters  of 

HARDWARE 

Iron        Steel         Nails 

Metals  Valves  Fittings 

Copper  Pipe         Brass 

Plumbers^  Supplies 

Drills        Reamers        Taps 
Carborundum  Wheels 
Grains    Tools     Cloth 


Roofing 
Varnishes 


Paints 
Locks 


Oils 
Hinges 


SHIP  CHANDLERY 

REFERENCE 
Dexter  Horton  National  Bank,  Bradstreet^s,  Dun's 
A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  Cable  Address  WHITON 


Seattle-Astoria 
Iron  Works 

Builders  of 

Troyer-Fox  Sanitary  can  making 
machinery,  including  Trimmers, 
Slitters,  Body  Forming  Machines, 
Flangers,  Seamers,  Automatic 
Presses,  Curlers,  Stackers,  compound 
applying  machines,  and  Can  Testers. 

Salmon  and  Fruit  Cannery  ma- 
chinery, including  Automatic  Filling 
Machinery,  Non-Spill  closing  ma- 
chines and  cooking  retorts. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
Seattle- Astoria  Iron  Works 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON,  U.  S.  A. 


SEATTLE 
NORTH  PACIFIC 
SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 


BUILDER  OF 


STEEL 
SHIPS 


Now  Under 
Contract 

Ten  9400-Toii 
Carriers  for 
Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation. 


SEATTLE 

U.  S.  A. 
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Fenner  Ross  &  Brown 

Incorporated 

Central  Building,  Sea ttle, Wash. ,  U*S*A* 
Shanghai,  China 


WE  EXPORT 
Special  and  General 
Machinery 

Lubricating  Oils  and 
Greases 

Woolen  Goods  and 
Knitwear 

Automobile  Accessories 
Heavy  Chemicals 
Footwear 
Steel 
Soap 


WE  IMPORT 
Hospital  and  Physician's 
Supplies 
Seeds  and  Crushed 
Flowers 
Surgical  Instru- 
ments 
Artificial  Limbs 
Paper  Novelties 
Drug  Sundries 
Crude  Drugs 
Brushes 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

Surgical  Instruments  Artificial  Limbs 

Porcelain  Pottery        Staple  Remedies 

Fruit  Extracts 


The  Organization  is  made  up  of 
Specialists  in  these  lines.  Your 
letter  or  cable  will  receive  the 
prompt  attention  of  an  expert. 


Cable  Address: 

•FENNER" 

Seattle 


A.B.C.  5th  Edition 
Western  Union 


FIRE- 
GUN 


Reg.U.S.Pai. 
Office 


Approved  by  U.  S.  Steamboat 
Inspection  Service.  Made  un- 
der the  supervision  and  recom- 
mended by  Underwriters  Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

FIRE-GUNisareal 

Double  Acting 
Liquid  Pump 

Every  stroke  in  or  out  is  effec- 
tive. It  therefore  empties  in 
about  one-half  the  number  of 
strokes,  and  as  it  contains  25 
per  cent  more  fluid  it  has  more  than  double 
eflficiency.  Reduces  automobile  insurance 
15  per  cent.    Mdde  in  the  U.S.A.  by 

Fires -Gun  Manufacturing 
Company, Inc.  J^I'/^SSny?"^ 


J.  C.  Frances  con  i 
^  Company 

INTERNATIONAL 
MERCHANTS 

Head  Office:  25  Beaver  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Branch  Office:  327  S.  La  Salle  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Correspondence  Solicited 

IMPORTS 

All  Raw  Materials  from  all 

markets  of  the  world 

EXPORTS 

All  American  Products  and 
Manufactures 


FEARON,  BROWN 
COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

90-96  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1876 

Merchants  -Exporters-Importers 

PrincipaUy  to  and  from 
FAR  EAST 


CORRESPONDENCE  solicited  from 
shippers  abroad  seeking  p/roper  Amer- 
ican representation  for  both  export  and 
import  lines.  Also  from  American 
manufacturers  desirous  of  being  advan- 
tageously represented  on  an  agency 
basis  in  Far  Eastern  markets,  where 
we  have  our  own  Branch  Houses. 


Cable  Address :  *Tearon  Newyork" 

ALL  CODES  USED 

References:  The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New 
York.  The  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York, 
Banque  Beige  pour  TEtranger,  London  &  China 
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"A  sliver  or 
a  cargo" 

Delivered  to  any 
place   on    earth. 

Cable  Address  t 
"SCHWANET" 
All  Codes 

Loading  Lumber  for 
Export  at 
Our  Saw  Mill  - 


SCHWAGER  &  NETTLETON,  Inc.,  Seattle    U.S.A. 


The  Hongkong 
Rope  Manufacturing  Co. 

LTD. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

Manufacturers  of 

PURE  MANILA  ROPE 

3  Strand  >4"  to  15"  Cable  Laid  5" 

tol5"4StrandrtolO" 

circumference 

Oil  Drilling  Cables  of  any  size  up  to 
3,000  feet  in.  length 

Prices,  samples  and  full  particulars 
will  be  forwarded  on  applicaiion 


Shewan  Tomes  &  Co. 

General  Managers 

HONGKONG 


Ip  Tak  &  Co. 

IMPORTERS 
and  EXPORTERS 

Hongkong 

Principal  Imports: — 

Metals  and  Metal  Products,  Provision, 
Wines  and  Liquors,  Piece-goods,  Dry 
Goods,  Leathers,  Paper,  and  other 
Sundries. 

Principal  Exports: — 

Rice,  Peanuts,  Walnuts,  Wood  Oil, 
Cassia  Lignia,  Cassia  Oil,  Aniseed  Oil, 
Hides,  Etc. 

Correspondence  Invited 

References  given  and  required. 

Bankers: 
The  Hongkong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation. 

Cable  Addrc88:-"IPTAK.  HONGKONG" 

General  OflEice: 
8  Des  Voeux  Road  Central,  Hongkong 


Pacific  Coast  Grinding  &  Machine  Works 


G.  PEARSON,  Proprietor 


2462  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Opposite  Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co. 


Office  and  Plant  Phone 
ElUott243 


General  Machinists  ^'^Telk^^p-^Trtlch  *"* 

Tool  Manufacturers— Automobile,  Cylinder  and  Crank  Shaft  Grinding 
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Cable  Addren: 

"BOTELHO" 

All  Codes 

Botelho  Bros. 

Alexandra  Buildings 

Merchants 
Importers 
Exporters 
and 

Hongkong 

82 

Szechuen  Road 

SHANGHAI 

Shipping 
Agents 

214 

Front  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAL. 

U.S.A. 

Inquiries  invited 

for  all  kinds  of  China  Product 
and  Manufactures 

FARQUHAR 


Manufacture  Plows,  Harrows  and  CuUivatorSy 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Corn  Shelters, 
Potato  Diggers, Grinding  Mills,  Steam  Engines 
and  Boilers,  Steam  and  Gas  Tractors,  Saw 
Mills,  Threshing  Machinery, Hydraulic  Presses 
for  Cider,  Wine,  Veneer;  also  Special  Presses 

IlluBtrated  Catalogues  Sent  on  Request 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Company 

Limited 

Cotton  Exchange  Bldg.»  New  York,  U.S.A. 


BRITISH  FIRM 


Schiller 

&  Go. 


Established  1885 


GOODS  DELIVERED 
TO  ALL 


PARTS 
OF  THE 
WORLD 


Telephone  c\^j, 
Central  ..  204 

o/v   Szechuen 
oO   Road 

SHANGHAI 


Insurance 

Customs 
Brokers 

Cartage 
Contractors 

Expert 
Furniture 
and  Curio 
Packers 


Shipping 
and 

Forwarding 
Agents 


WARE- 
HOUSING 

at  Lowest 
Rates 


F.P.BALLOU 
&  CO. 


Specialists  in 
Shipments — 
Carloads 
and  Less — 
to  China, 
Japan, 
Philippines 
and 

Australia. 
We  also 
Specialize  in 
Shipments  via 
Atlantic  Ports 
toAU 
Foreign 
Ilestinations 


Custom  House 
Brokers  and 
Marine 
Insurance 


INCORPORATED 

Foreign  Freight 
Contractors 
Brokers  and 
Fo  rw  arders 


Home  Office: 

29  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco  Office: 
911  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg. 
J.  H.  Simmons,  Mgr. 

Seattle  Office: 

420  Alaska  Bldg. 
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KUSAKABE  &  CO.,  LTD.     §1^?^     31  AKASHICHO,  KOBE,  JAPAN 


General  Shipping  Agents  and  Freight  Brokers 


PEMBERTON  &  CO.,  INC. 

309  Hoge  Bailding 

SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Motor  Trufdu 

Automobilefl 

Trailers 


Imports 

Oils,  Copra,  Rubber, 

Chemicals 


Agricultural 
Implements 

Tools 


Exports 

Hardware,  Soft  Goods, 

Steel,  Dyestuffs 


Sullivan 
Lumber  Go. 


Portland 
Oregon 


Wholesale  Pacific  Coast  Lumber, 
Fir  Timber,  Spars  4  Ship  Lumber 


ESTABUSHED  UST 


Marden,  Orth  & 
Hastings  Corporation 

Main  Office:   136  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City 

Chemicals     Importers Exporters Manufacturers 

Oils  and 
Dye  StuflFs 


BOSTON— 225  Purchase  Street 
PHILADELPHIA-Drexel  Building 
CLEVELAND— niuminating  Building 
CHICAGO— 130  N.  Wells  Street 


SEATTLE— Hoge  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO— 316  Clay  Street 
CINCINNATI— Union  Trust  Building 
LOUISVILLE— 1303  Shelby  Street 


H.  STEPHENS  &  CO.,  Ltd.  JT^S::^  Hongkong 

Importers,   Exporters  and  Manufacturers*   Representatives 

Import  Specialties:    Cotton  and  Wooloi  Piece  Goods,  Bedsteads. 
^u>^v  £r  Soaps,  Papers,  Provisions,  Chemicals, 

Simdries  and  Gieneral  Merchandise  of  every  description. 


Exporters  of  China  Produce:  gS^lS^^GtajrcD^^'lii 

Wet),  Lard,  Tea,  Cassia,  Peanuts,  Walnuts,  Feathers,  HidesTMats,  Matting, 


Seagrass,  Tongkin,  Canes,  Bamboo  Blinds,  Rattan,  Aniseed  Oil,  Cassia  Ou, 
Tea  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Human  Hair,  Tobacco  Leaf,  Firecrackers  and  General 
Produce. 


CABLE  ADDRESS 
"HERBERTO**  Hongkong 
P.  O.  Box  668 

CODES  VfiED 

A.  B.  C.  Sth  Edition 

Bontley's  and  Prirate  Cod«B 
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J.  M.  POIZAT  '^^S^^^' 

Shipowner,  Ship  Broker 
Steamship  and 
Insurance  Agent 
General  Merchant 
Commission  Agent 


Ttkgraphie 
Ad£eu 

*'Poi2at 
Manila** 


Proprietor  of 

"Public  Warehouses" 

Proprietor 

"The  Poizat  Vegetable 
Oa  Mills" 


W.  C.  Dawson  &  Co. 
Shipping    5  (J  3 

Mutual 

Life  Building 

Seattle 


The  Wing  On  Co. 

(limited) 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Merchants 
Nanking  Road,  Shanghai,China 

The  Most  Modern  Equipped  and 
Largest  Department  Store  in  the  East 


Direct  Importers  of  all 
kinds  of  Jewelry,  Watches, 
Clocks,  Optical  Goods; 
Pharmaceutical  Products, 
Photographic  and  Electric 
Supplies;  GentTemen's 
Outfittlngs,  Haberdashery, 
Drapery,  Piece  Goods; 
Household  Furniture, 
Toilet,  Sanitary,  Glass, 
EEirthen  and  Silver  Ware; 
Sporting  Requisites,  Cy- 
cles, Sewing  Machines; 
Provisions,  Stationery  and 
Musical  Instruments, 
Hardware,  Sundries,  etc., 
etc. 


Branches  operating  also  in 
Hongkong  and  Australia 


Exporters  of  All 
Kinds  of  China  Silks 
and  Merchandise 


Cable  Address:  Wlngon 
Code:  A,B.C.  Fifth  Edition 


Foreign 

Banking 

Service 


We  specialize  in  Commercial 
Letters  of  Credit  for  financ- 
ing Imports  and  Exports; 
issue  Drafts,  Cable  Trans- 
fers and  Travelers'  Checks 
and  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  National 
Bank  of  Commerce 

of  Seattle 


Premier  Shipping  Co.,  inc. 

Freight  Forwarding  Agents 


32  Broadway 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Our  Services  are  at  your  disposal  as 
Buying  Agents  in  the  U.  S.  We  solicit 
your  correspondence  for  cmy  size  of  order 


Members  of  New  Yatk  Produce  Excluinge,  Maritime  AMocia- 
tlon,  Merohfinta  Aaaociation  of  N.  Y.,  Steamship  Freiffht 
Broka«    Association,    Swedish    Chamber   of    Commerce 


Puget  Sound 

Navigation 
Company 
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J.  &  R.Wilson,  Inc. 

127-135  Stetoart  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Importers  and  Exporters 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  Ship  Pro- 
visions and  Ship  Chandlery 
Agents  for  Gladiator,  Beldow 
&  Lion's  Steam  and  Water 
Packings 


Cabie  Address 
"Oggwilson*' 


Thomas  W.  Simmons 
&  Company 

No.  10  The  Bund,    SHANGHAI 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS:  Tin  Plate.  Wire  Nails,  SImI  Bars. 
Steel  Plates,  etc.;  Chemicals.  Dyes,  Sodas,  Glue,  Ma- 
chinery, Boilers,  Leather  Belting  and  Canvas  Belting, 
Building  Hardware,  Hides,  Butter  and  Lumber. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS:  All  Chinese  Produce.  Dried  Egg 
Yolks.  Wood  Oib.  TienUin  Rugs,  China  Teas.  Tobacco, 
WaInuU,Groundnuta.Flour.  Skins,  Hides,  Bristles  and  Silk 

Cable  Addreu.'SlMMONS*\    Att Codes. 


Tansy  Tobacco 

Corporation 


Phone 
Broad  1915 


Leaf  Tobacco 

Dealers  &  Brokers 

All  Grades  of 

Kentucky,  Virginia,  Carolina, 
Maryland  and  Tennessee  Leaf. 
Packed  in  Hogsheads  and 
Tierces  for  Export. 
Cigar  Leaf  for  Export  to  Brazil, 
Mexico,  San  Domingo. 
Turkish  and  Chinese  Cigarette 
Leaf. 

We  respectfully  request  your 
inquiries  and  orders 


19  South  William  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Cable  Address:  "Tansy" 
Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 
Arnold's,  Western  Union 


M.  H.  TRACY  &  Co. 


INCORPORATED 


17  STATE  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ship  Operating 

Husbanding 

Agents 


Members 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 
New  York  Maritime  Exchange 


James  W.  Phyfe  &  Go. 

Brokers  and  Agents 

Coffee,  Spices,  Tapioca,  Tapioca 
Flour,  Sago  Flour,  Cocoa,  Rubber, 
Tin  and  other  East  India  Products 

CabU  Address:       123  FRONT  ST..    NEW  YORK 

Phyfe  New  York 
Codes: 

A  M.C.SIh  Edition 
Lieber's,  Bentley's 


Pemberton  &  Son 

Victoria,  R*  C,  Canada 

Real  Estate  and  Financial  Agents 


Established  1887 

Correspondence 
Solicited 


Country  Homes  and 

Choice  Residential  Properties 

for  sale  in  Ail  Parts  of 

Vancouver  Island 
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Commercial  Truck 
&  Storage  Co. 


TACOMA 
WASH. 


FIREPROOF    WAREHOUSE 
Also  Large  Brick  Warehouse 

Both  on  Sidetrack 
Connecting  Alt  RaUwayt 

Bonded  and  Free  Storage 

We  dwn  both  buildings. 

In  busineM  17  years  in  Taooma 

Large  Trucking  Equipment  in  connection 

Correspondence  solicited 


The  Cooper  Company 

Importers  of 

Railway  Material,  Crude  Oil  Engines 

Steel  and  Iron,  Paints  and  Oils 

Building  Materials 
Builders  of  Ships  and  Launches 


ILOILO 


MANILA 


CEBU 


PE]>fN  Mutual 

SERVICE     ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  announces  the  return 
of  all  extra  premiums  heretofore 
paid  by  men  engaged  in  war 
service.  Second,  that  they  will 
pay  all  death  claims,  however  or 
wherever  occurring,  under  policies 
in  force  by  payment  of  the  regular 
premium  for  civilian  hazard,  re- 
gardless of  the  war  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  contracts. 


Joseph  Fe  Grant^General  Agent 


319  White  Bldg. 

Seattle 


329  Perkins  Bldg. 

Tacoma 


^^WOODBERRY" 

SAIL  AND  ARMY 


Also 


DUCK 


Wide  Duck 

Double  Filling 

Single  Filling 

Paper  Felts 

Filter  Cloth 

Hose 

Belting 

Yams 

NaiTow  and  Wide  Drills 

Twills 

Sheetings 

Specialties 

KHAKI  CLOTHS 
BLEACHED  GOODS 
PRINT  CLOTHS 


Turner-Halsey  Co. 

62  Leonard  St.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addreu:  "Harlemoor**  New  York 

Sales  Agents  for 

Mt,  Vernon-Woodberry  Mills 

Incorporated 


Address:  209  Estero  de  Binondo,  P.O.B.  1422 
Cable  Address:  '^ILPODE,  MANILA" 

U.  DE-POLI 

MANILA,  P.  I. 

Export:  Hemp,  (Manila  and  Tagal)  Manauey, 
{Manila  and  Cebu)  Copal,  Gum  and  Elemy, 
Tobacco  Leaf,  M.  0.  P.  Shells,  Shells,  (Troca 
and  Greensnail)  All  Philippine  Products. 

Import:    In  General 

Distiller  of  Yhng-Ylang  Essence 


Colby  ^  Dickinson 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber  Merchants  and 
General  Exporters 
and  Importers 


Cable  Address:  "Coldick" 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

U.  S.  A. 
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Chemical  Drugs 

DYES,  WAX  OILS 

and  other  American  Products 
for  Export 

Wili  Quote  C.  I.  F.  Prices  on  Request 

B.  BROWN,  Inc. 

,  237  Water  Street        NEW  YORK 
Cable  Address:  BROCHEM 


Chas.  S. 
Meek  &  Co. 


Limited 


Export 
Merchants 


Metals 

Metal  Products 

Machinery 

Flour  and  Grain  Exporters 

Shipping  Agents 

Members  Vancouver  Grain  Exchange 
Cable  Address:  ''Chameek,Vancouver'* 
Codes:   Western  Union,  Riverside 

Vancouver,  Canada 


K.  H.  Butler  &  Co^,  Inc. 

115  Broadway  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Commission  Merchants 


EXPORTERS  OF: 
Food  Stuffs 
Hardware 
Dry   Goods 
Paper 

We  Desire 

Lasting  Business  Chnnections 
Only 


IMPORTERS  OF: 
Far  Eastern 
and  African 
Produce 


C.  C.  Belknap  Glass  Co. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Exporters  and   Manufacturers 

PLATE  GLASS 
MIRRORS 
WINDOW  GLASS 

Rough  Rolled — Special  Orders 

R.  W.  GREGG,  RepreMntative.  Shanghai,  Chhta 


Coeoanuts,  Copra 

Cohune,  Cocobabassu 
Lumbang,  Castor  and 
Soya   Beans,    Tagua 

If  interested  in  growing,  collecting,  husking, 
cracking,    opening,   drying,  curing    and 
in  adopting   the   most   advanced 
methods,   processes,    plants   and 
machinery   in   these  important 
edible,   oil-producing   indus- 
tries, consult  or  address 


Lancaster  Mechanical 
Products,  Inc. 

50  Church  Street  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

Also  builders  of  Placer  Gold  and  Platinum  Washers, 
Dredges,  Hoisters,  Pea  Hullers  and  Splitters,  Soya 
Bean,  Rice  and  Castor  Bean  Hullers  and  Utilizing 
the  By-Products  from  all  species  of  OU  Nuts. 

Dfldgners  and  Installen  of  Milk  Dryers  and  Tabletera 
for  Creameries.  Dairies,  etc.    TAGUA  SHELLERS 


EXPORT  of  all  American  products 
IMPORT  of  Oriental  Oouds 

In  either  connection,  our  best 

service  is  yours. 

He  K.  Baxter  &  Co. 

24  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable: 
Ollmac 

San   Francisco 


All  Codes 
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DeSousa&Co. 

Exporters  of 

Tea,  Lard,  Feathers,  Cassia, 
Peanuts,  Hides,  Essential  Oils 
and  all  China  Produce. 

Importers  of 

Flour,  Dye8,Cotton  and  Linen 
Goods,  Woolen  Goods,  Nov- 
elties, Metals,  Etc. 


Hongkong 

Cable  AddrcM 
•TROJAN" 
All  Codes 


Northwest  Radiator  &  Fender  Works 

S.  C.  RENNER.  Prop. 
Largest  and  Rest  Equipped  Up-to-Date  Factory  of  its  Kind  in  the 
Northwest;  Employing  30  Men  in  the  Manufacture  and  Repair  of 
Automobile  Sheet  Metal  Parts.  Manufacture  Hoods,  Fenders,  Radi- 
ators, Tanks,  Mufflers,  Dust  Pans,  Aprons,  Radiator  Shells.  Tool 
Boxes,  Lunch  Boxes,  Auto  Trunks,  Non-Skid  Devices,  Any  Metal 
Part. 

1406-8  Broadway,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Neptune  Forwarding 

Company   incorporated 

Foreign  Freight  Brokers  and  Forwarders 


CONTRACTS 

Arranged  from  all 
Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Gulf  Ports 
TO  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Agents  and  Correspondents  Throughout  the  World 

General  OfiBces:  17  Battery  Place 
New  York,  U.S.A. 


We  own  and  operate  our  own  warehouses,  lighters  and  trucks, 
and  can  by  reason  thereof  offer  the  qu  ickesi  possible 
mode  of  delivery  at  a  minimum  exi>ense 

Your  enquiries  are  respecifully  solicited 


The    National 
Bank  of 
Tacoma 


OLDEST  AND 
LARGEST 
BANK  IN 
TACOMA 


Capital       .     •     •     • 
Surplus  and  Profits 
Resources  •     •     •     • 


OFFICERS 

CHESTER  THORNE 

Chairman  of  Board 
RALPH  S.  STACY.  Pr»ident 
E.  T.  WILSON,  Vice-President 
R.  R.  MATTISON.  Cashier 
N.  G.  NELSON.  Asst.  Cashier 
E.  T.  NESS.  Asst.  Cashier 
GUY  T.  PIERCE,  Asst. Cashier 


$1,000,000.00 

250,000.00 

16,000,000.00 


Tacoma 
Washington 


Adequate  Facilities  for  the  Transaction  of  All 
Banking  Business,  Domestic  and  Foreign 


Electric  Fixtures  for  Ships 

Incandescent  Search  Lights,  Marine 

Electrical  Repairs  and  Construction^ 

Armature  Winding 


Geo.R.CooleyElectricCo. 

813  Western  Avenue,  Seattle 


Cable  Address 
"Menkwa" 


Japan  G>tton  Trading  Co. 

of  Texas 

Cotton  Buyers  and  Exporters 

Head  Office— Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Agmoles: 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
Waco,  Texas 
Paris,  Texas 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Brownwood,  Texas 
Abilene,  Texas 


Hobart,  Ok  la. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Chickasha,  Okla. 
Calexlco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash.. 
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What  Are  Your  Requirements  In 

Steel  and  Iron  Products? 

Our  Metal  Department  would  be  glad  to  quote 
you  competitive  prices  on  your  requirements 
in  Tin  Plate,  Bars«  Wire  Products,  Piping, 
Sheets,  Bolts,  Nuts,  Nails,  Etc.  Industrial 
Equipment,  Machinery. 

We  make  firm  C.I.F.  quotations.  Cable  or  write. 
Cable  address:  "TVcwo,  Chicago.**  AH  codes. 
Address  all  correspondence  to  metal  Department. 

National  Export  &  Import  Go. 

lis  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


PERFECT 
PRODUCTS 


Create  Markets 
for  Themselves 

That's  why  our  rep- 
utation for  highest- 
class  products  con- 
stitutes one  of  our 
greatest  assets 


Oregon  Brass  Works 

Portland  Oregon 


Eyres  &  Seattle  Drayage 
Company 

Successor  to 

Eyres  Transfer  Company 

and 

Seattle  Drayage  & 

Storage  Co. 

RAILROAD  AVE.  AND  MAIN  ST. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


^.j^43^^n^  ^A 


IMPORTERS    AND    EXf 


All  Kinds  of  American  and  Japanese  Merchandise 
MAIN  OFFICES 

32-34  Third  Street  North,  Portland,  Oregon 

BRANCHES 
Denver,  Colorado  Pocatello,  Idado 

Sheridan,  Wyoming  '    Tokio,  Japan 

Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Kobe,  Japan 

Journal  Market,  Portland 

Cable  Address,  ''BAN,''  Portland 


MITSUBISHI 

GOSHI  KAISHA 

(MITSUBISHI  COMPANY) 
120  Broadway    NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 

EXPORTERS 

Iron,  Steel,  Metals,   Shipbuilding 

Materials,  Machinery,  Machine  Tools, 

Chemicals,  Dyestuffs,  Papers,  etc. 

IMPORTERS 

Japanese  and  Chinese  Silks,  Metals, 

Minerals,  Vegetable  Oils,  Tallow,  Tea, 

Cereals,  Seeds,  Beans,  Rubber,  etc.  ^ 

CONTRACTORS 

Bunker  Coal  Supply  at  Oriental  Ports 


Head  Office:  TOKYO,  JAPAN 

Seame,  WazK  Office:  544  Central  Bldg. 

Brandies  and  Asoociet 
in  Principal  World  Ports 


A.  G.  GALLAN 


Logging  Equipment 
Donkey  Engines 
New  and  Relaying  Rails 
Iron  and  Steel  Products 
Caustic  Soda,  Soda  Ash 


ci^^^Hndore-    413-414  OREGON  BUILDING 
wZ'l^nuluonCodes    PORTLAND,  ORE.,  U.S.A. 
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Cadwallader-  Gibson 
Lumber  Company 

Manila,  P.  I. 


Oldest  American  Manufacturers  of 
Philippine  Lumber 


Cable  Addn>m-"MORGANFEEK" 

Morgan -Feek  Co. 

Importers — Exporters 
Manufacturers'  Agents 

Correspondence  Invited 


General  Office: 

42nd  Story  L.  C.  Smith  BIdg. 

SeatUe.  Wash..  U.S.A. 


High  Speed 

Taper  Bridge  Reamers 
Counter  Sinks,  Rivet  Sets 


■  iimat   I  w 


¥ 


Some  Slock  on  Hand  for  Immediale  Delivery 

Trojan  Tool  Corporation 

511  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


PARKER  VISES 

Our  htgh-grade  Vises  are  made  of  SEMI-STEEL— a  special  mix- 
ture of  metals  which  Is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  grey  Iron  cast- 
ings, and  which  actual  tests  have  proven  to  be  the  best  obtainable  for 
greatest  strength.  Properly  distributed  to  give  strength  where  strength 
is  needed. 

Behind  them  is 
the  oonoentra- 
ted  thought  of 
75  years' 
experience. 
IT  SHOWS. 

ForFactory, 

Foundry, 

Mill, 

Garage  and 

Household 

Use. 

"Made  RIfht  t«  Hald  TIfht."  Furnished  with  stationary  and  swivel 
base.  Parker  Vises  are  furnished  with  many  exclusive  and  patented 
features  wnich  make  them  Absolutely  tha  Bast  Made.  These  are  all 
described  fully  In  our  catalogue  No.  10.  which  we  will  gladly  send  you 
uiH)ii    requcHt. 


DARKERi 
■ 


Attractive  trade  terms 
to  dealers. 

Correspondence  in  all 
languages. 


-SUILT  UP  TO  A  STANOARO 
■  NOT  DOWN  TO  A  PRtCg' 

IRODUCT 

Address  Export  Department 

The  Charles  Parker  Company,  Inc. 

25  Murray  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
EsUblished  1832  Factories  in  Meriden,  Conn. 


National  City  Rank 

OF  SEATTLE 


1.  W.  MAXWELL,  President 

H.  WITHERSPOON,  Vice-President 

J.  H.  BLOEDEL,  Vice-President 


Capital $500,000.00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  1250,000.00 


Norton  &  Harrison  Co. 

MANILA 

LUMBER  AND  HARDWARE 
DEALERS 

GENERAL  IMPORTERS 
AND  EXPORTERS 


Cable  Address:  "Hoopton" 


AU  Codes  Used 
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"$5,400,000.00  Quality" 


SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 


SEHTTTbE    U.S.A.  TUCOIHH 


MAKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  STATIONERY  FOR 
FIRMS  KHOWN  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLO 

Export  Orders  G'ven  prompt  and  Careful  Attention 


liKtl.  S.Hl'SII    At  ('4IJX(-. 


#aiatd;!,idjgic3a^   f^ 


Masts,  Spars  and 
Cargo  Booms 

Every  tree  we  use  is  inspected 
by  a  timber  cruiser  formerly  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  plant  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modem  machinery  insur- 
ing a  smooth  even  finish. 

Every  spar  is  seasoned  in  oil. 
A  large  assortment  of  raw  ma- 
terial places  us  in  a  position  to 
promptly  fill  your  requisitions, 
large  or  small,  with  a  product 
of  the  highest  quality. 

We  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Write  for  prices. 

Washington  loswE^ing 

£>i  "wwTT         1  St* 9  Seattle^ 

hpar    Works    Washington 


Chas.  T.  Wilson  Co. 


Incorporated 


56  WALL  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Importers  of 

Crude  Rubber 
Wax,  Cocoa,  Copra 
Cocoanut,  Cinnamon,  Cloves 
Chillies,  Vanilla 

CONSIGNMENTS  SOLICITED 

Exporters  of 

CandeliUa  Wax 
Ceylon  Cinnamon 
and  Chemicals 


We  desire  to  take  up  relations  with 
good  Importing  and  Exporting 
Firms  in  the  above  items 


Ohta  Development   Co. 

Incorporated  in  the  Philippine  Islandi 

Davao,  Zamboanga,  Kobe,  Japan 

EXPORT— HEMP 

IMPORT— FLOUR,  FERTILIZER 


Cable  Address: 
"OHTA" 


Manfla  Office: 
214  Calle  David 


O'Connor-Harrison  &  Co. 

Importers    SHIPPING  AND    Exporters 
^  COMMISSION  ^ 

Importers  of  all  Oriental  and  Far  East  Products 

Exporters  of  all  American  Products  and  Oregon 
Pine  and  Pacific  Coast  Lumher 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES: 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  and  MANILA,  P.  I. 

Connections  throughout  the  United  States 
Cable  Address:  ••CONNO"  aU  codes 
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GRAY,  McLEAN&PERCY 

Ineorponded 

Supplies,  Tools,  Machinery  and  £quip- 

ment  for  Bakers,  Confectioners, 

Soda  Fountains 

EXPORT  ORDERS  SOLICITED 

313  Third  Ave.  South      SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Walter  E.0l8en&  Co. 


27  ESCOLTA 


MANILA,  P.  I. 


Proprietors 

La  Giralda  Cigar  Factory 

Exporters  of  Manila  Cigars 
Cigarettes  and  Leaf  Tobacco 

Orders  for  Export  Promptly  Filled  and 
Shipped  to  Any  Part  of  the  World 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
Enquiries  Promptly  Attended  To 

Shanghai  Branch 

6-a  Kiangse   Road 

Cable  Addresses 
"Kiosko  Manila"  "Neslo  Shanghai" 

Codes:    Western  Union,  A.B.C.  5th  Edition 
and  Bentley's 


Inni8,Speiden&^^"^"" 
Company,  Inc. 

Industrial  Chemicals 

46  Cliff  St.,  New  York  City 

BRANCHES:  FACTORIES: 

Boston,  Philadelphia  NiagaraFalh,  Jersey  City 

Chicago,  Cleveland  Mwphysboro 


Cable  Address,  INNIS,  New  York.    Western  Union  Codes. 
A.  B.  C.  4Ui  and  5th  Edition.    Lieber's 


WHOLESALE 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  all  kinds  of 
Furniture,  Stoves,  Rugs,  Linoleum,  Etc. 

Special  Attantlon  Oivan  to  Packing 

Write  for  our  big  Catalog 

Cable  Address:   "Harmon  Tacoma" 

Codes,  Western  Union  and  A.  B.  C. 

F.  S.  Harmon  and  Co. 

Tacoma  -  Seattle  -  Spokane  -  Portland 

The  Largest  Source  In  Western  United  States 


Head  Agency 
Honffkong 

13  Knots 
First-class 

Cargo 
Steamers 


Head  Office 
Amsterdam 

The  Direct  line 

Neth.  Indies 
To  West  Coast 

N.A. 


SA\ft.-PACIFIC-LINE 


OF  THE 


JIP^S^  CHINA  JAPAN  LIJN 


Regular  3-Weekly  Service 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Manila  and  Hongkong 

To  San  Francisco 

Soerabaia:  Java-China-Japan  Line 
Batavia:  De  Scheepsagentuur 
Kobe,  Japan :  Java-China-Japan  Line 
Sau  Francisco:  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co. 
Manila:  Meerkamp  &  Co. 
Macassar:  De  Scheepsagentuur 


SEATTLE. 

U.S.A. 


Flowers 

Telegraphed 
to  All  Parts 
of  the 
World 
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Superior  Pure  Manila  Rope 

Ask  Your  Stevedore  or  Ship  Agent 
To  Get  Pure  Manila  Rope 

Made  by 

Johnson-Pickett  Rope  Co. 

No.  301  Mulle  de  la  Industria,  River  Front,  Manila,  P.I. 


Cable  Address 
Ibero  American 


Codes  Used 
A.B.C.SlbEd. 
Liebers 
Private 


TRADE  MARK 


Ibero  American 

JtliXpOrt     VjO«  Incorporated 

8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York 

General 
Export=  Import 


Drugs 

Chemicals 

Dye  Stuffs 

Paints 

Oils 

Greases 

**  Intelligent,  Efficient  Service"  is  part  of  our  business 


Iron  and 
Steel  Products 
and  Machinery 


S.  A. 
JACOBSONCO. 


Incorporated 

Cahle  address  t  Sajacob 


217-219  Mercer  St. 
NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers'  Agents 
and  Exporters 

of 
Drug's,  Chemicals,  Dyes,  etc 
Representing  largest  American 
Manufacturers  in  Electrical 
Equipment,  Rooflng  Felts,  Hard- 
ware, Tools,  Cotton  Waste, 
Paints,  Textiles,  Foodstuff^. 
Paper,  Rubber  Goods,  Motors, 
Shoes,  Glassware,  etc. 


Importers 


of 
Crude  Drugs,  Gums,  Spices. 
Beans,  Rubber,  Shells,  Rattans. 
Bristles,  Copra,  Waxes,  Kapoc 
and  all  varieties  of  raw  products 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Consignments 

Fully  equipped  warehouses  in 
New  York  and  San  Ftandsco  to 
handle,  store  and  to  sell  con- 
signments on  commission  basia 


PARENT    COMPANY    ESTABLISHED    1857 

Associated  Manufacturers 
Importing  Company 

871-873  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 

Resources  over  $1,000,000.00 

EXPORTERS  .  IMPORTERS 

FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVES 

All  lines  of  American  goods  supplied.  Prompt  and 
careful  attention  given  on  all  orders.  Importers 
and  sales  agents  of  raw  materials  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  foreign  production. 

Correspondence  Cable  Address*  **Amico,** 

Solicited  All  Codes 


Makes 

Concrete 

Hard 


Makes 

Concrete 

WaterprooT 


An  Integral  Liquid  Compound  for  Permanently  Har- 
denmg  and  Waterproofing  Cement  Mixtures. 

FOREIGN  AGENTS 
Nickolai  M.  Nielsen,  66  Broadway,  New  York,  ScandinsTia 
Stewart,  Maxwell  A  Smith,  2  Rector  St.,  New  York«  Japan 

and  South  American  Countries 
R.  W.  Cameron  &  Co.,  23  S.  William  St.,  New  York,  Ana- 

tralia  and  New  Zealand. 

Anti-Hydro  Waterproofing  Co. 

299  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.S.A. 
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MITSUI    &    C0#9    Ltd#         Importers  and  Exporters 

Seattle  Office:   American  Bank  Building        Head  Office:  Tokyo,  Japan 


1^rki*^inrn     YT'vnllfiriflrtf^     Is  the  bulwark  of  Foreign  Commerce.     Couple 
i  Ul  t:igU     ^Jkl^uaugc;     ^j^    y^^^y^    ^^^^  ^  specialty    of  handUng    Fo 


pled  with  its  other  activities 

_  _  .  ,  „    Foreign    Exchange,    quickly, 

accurately,    efficiently.      It   has    correspondents    in    all    parts   of  the  world.      Its"  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

The   Dexter  Hopton   National   Bank,    Seattle,  Washington,  U.  S.  A. 

Combined  Resources i    Dexter  Horton  National  Bank  and  Dexter  Horton  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Over  $25,000,000 


MACPHERSON  &  TEETZEL 


VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia 

Reference t  ROYAL  BANK  OF  CANADA, 
VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


HARDWARE  BROKERS  AND  AGENTS 

We  represent  several  large  Canadian  Manufacturers  of  Hardware 
lines  and  have  first-class  connections.  Desire  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  act  as  Buying  Agents.  Correspondence  Solicited 


STOVES 

And  Ranges  For  All  Purposes 


Lang's  Famous  Hot  Air  Draft,  Smoke  Burning, 
Stoves  for  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Lumber  and 
Mining  Camps,  Ship  Galleys  and  Family  Use. 
All  sizes  and  styles.  Made  with  one,  two  or 
three  ovens,  all  heated  by  one  fire-box.    Will  burn  any  fuel.    Made  in  Seattle. 

F.  S.  LANG  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Seattle,  U.S.A.         ^S^iCf^F^ 


McCLINTIC-MARSHALL  CORPORATION 


Steel  Construction 

McCIin  tic -Marshall  Cons.  Co. 
Riter-Conley  Manufacturing  Co. 
Union  Shipbuilding  Co. 

Annual  Capacity,  iOO.OOO  Tons 

Offices:  Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Write  for  Catalogue  Z 

Cable:  Macmareh,  New  York 

Bridges        Buildings         Riveted  Pipe 

Storage  Tanks 
Transmission  Towers  Ships 


Cable  Address:     "FORD" 
P.   O.   Box:     No.   221 
Codes     used:       Standard 
and   Private 


WALTER  FORD  &  CO. 

HONGKONG 


CORRE^SPONDENCE 
INVITED  IN  FRENCH, 
ITALIAN,    SPANISH 
AND    PORTUGUESE 


MANUFACTURERS'  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPORTERS  IMPORTERS, 
INSURANCE  AND  COMMISSION  AGENTS 

SPECIALTIES 


FYPORT^    ^*^®'   HJce-flour,   Cassia  (selected  and  Tit>ri>rkDT*C    Cotton  Plecegoods,  Woolen  goods,  Ma- 

Mij'^MrxjMXM.^    broken),  Cassia -buds,  Cloves.  Peanuts  liyit^UI\  1 3    chinery,     Metals     (new     and     scraps), 
(shelled    and    unshelled),    Hides    and    Skins,    Preserved  - 

Ginger,    Galangal.    Almonds,    Turmeric,    Hair,    Bristles, 


Feathers,  Myrobalans,  Lard,  Soy,  Cantharides,  Walnuts, 
Gallnuts,  Rattan  and  Seagrass  Furniture.  Matting, 
Cassia  Oil.  Aniseed  Oil,  Wood  Oil,  Tea  Oil,  Peanut 
Oil,   Etc.,   Etc. 


Wire,  Wire  Nails,  Wire  Meshes,  Ship  Chandlers'  Req- 
uisites, Paints  and  Varnishes,  Chemicals,  Dyes,  Patent 
Medicine,  Soaps,  Leather,  Hardwares,  Paper,  Saffron, 
Provisions,  Gunnies,  Fungus,  Beche-de-Mer,  Sharks' 
Fins,   Shoes,    Etc.,    Etc. 
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THOMAS  S.  BURLEY 

Managrer 
Residence  Main  7060 


ROBERT  McCULLOUGH 
Secretary 
Residence  Main  7285 


TacomaTug  and  Barge  Co. 

Tugs:  Fearless,  Fairfield,  Favorite,  Falcon 
and  Fawn 

GENERAL  TOWING 

Coal,  Ballast  and  Water  Furnished 
Scows  and  Barges  for  Rent 

Office  Pacific  Cold  Storage  Bldg. 
Northern  Pacific  Dock- 
Telephone  Main  959 

Tacoma,  Washington 


Western  Forwarding  Co. 


L.  T.  Haas.  Manager 


Forwarding  Agents        Custom  House  Brokers 
Certified  Weighers 
SEATTLE 

la.  C.  SXZTB  BUZABZHO  Wash. 


Carbon  Papers  for  Typewriter  Use, 
Pen  and  Ink  Use,  Pencfl  Use. 

Carbon  Rolla  for  Autographic  Reg- 
isters, Elliott-Fisher  Typewriters. 

Ribbon  Life  Moistencrs  remoistened 
(does  not  reink)  extends  ribbon  use  100 
to  300  per  cent. 

Correspondence  invited. 


••THE  HAMMACCO  COMPANY" 
516  New  CaU  Building,  San  Franci«co,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  ••Haoimaoco  Company** 


Ribbons  for  All  Typewriters— The 
Multigrnph. 

Second  Sheets.  M  imeograjA  Inks,  Ad- 
ding Machine  Rolls,  Stationery  Spec- 
ialties. 

Our  i>olicy — 

"  Make  the  last  impression  last** — 

Our  Merchandise 


Cable  Address:      Codes t  ABC  5th,  W.  U.  5  Letter,  Bentley*s, 
HALLGRAIN      Liebers  5  Let.,  Robinsons,  Cross. 

Vancouver  Milling 
and  Grain  Co.,  Ltd. 

IMPORTERS:  Beans.  Peas,  Rice,  Nuts, 
Seeds,  Oils,  Metals,  Chemicals,  Etc. 

EXPORTERS:  Flour,  Grain,  Lumber, 
Machinery,  Iron  and  Steel,  Etc. 


HEAD  OFFICE 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  CANADA 


Cable  Address:  Kawakami.     Codes:  5th  Edition.  Western  Union 
Telephone  Elliott  2297 

U.S.Food  Product  Co. 

Importers,  Exporters  j  Manufacturers 
Our  Principal  Products  :  Lunch-O 
Butter,  Delicious  Sandwich  Paste. 

Soya  Bean  Flow,  a  suhslituU  for  meat  and 
eggs.  Diamond  Y,K.  Sauce,  good  for  meat, 
dwps  and  fish. 

1771  L.C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle,  U.S.A. 


BELDEN  &  IVES,  Inc.  ^""^  "^^'^''^gi^flS^.^u'v?''*'"^''' "^^ '•  ^• 

EXPORTERS  -  FIR  -  SPRUCE  -  HEMLOCK  -  RED  CEDAR 


Mills  on  all  harbors  In  Pacific  Northwest. 
Reference,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Seattle. 


Forelsrn  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Wager  Furnace  BridgeW all 

Ha*  Solved  the  Problem  of 

MAXIMUM  COMBUSTION 

in  both  marine  and  stationary  boilers.  The  results 
shown  during  years  of  hard  service  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  many  of  the  steamship  and  rail- 
road companies  are  finding:  it  invaluable,  and  the 
United  States  Government  has  installed  it  in  hun- 
dreds of  its  ships.  Ekiually  efficient  with  hard  or 
soft  coaJ. 

Write  for  booklet  "A,"  which  explains  the  uses  and 
economies  of  the  Wager  Furnace  Bridge  Wall,  and 
contains  a  list  of  the  vessels  and  plants  in  which  it 
has  been  installed. 

Wager  Furnace  Bridge  Wall  Com  pan  ¥)!»«• 

149  Broadway,   NEW  YORK 

Philadelphia,    Detroit.    Seattle,    Portland, 
San  Francisco,    Foreign  Representation. 


Cable  Address:  Westhouse,  Manila 
Codes  Used:  Western  Union 

F.  H.  THOMPSON  CO. 

MANILA 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of 

CROWN  CELLS 

Importers  of  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 

ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES 

Motorcycle  and  Automobile  Supplies 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 
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Pacific  National 
Lumber  Co. 


D.  &  M,  LBR.  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Douglas  Fir  Lumber 
Specialize  in  Long  and  Large  Timbers 
Spars,  Booms 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 

Cable  Address:  Demarest-Tacoma 


Pacific  Coast 
Testing  Laboratories 

Jame*  H.  LintoQ,  Ch.  E.,  Mem.  Am.  Chemical  Soo.,  Director 

Chemists  yfi^  /7K     Metallurgists 

Applied 


Consultiiig 

Foundry 

Specialists 

Cable  AddreM 
Limton 


App 
Industrial 
Chemistry 

Telephone 
Main  6241 


Lyon  Building,  607  THIRD  AVENUE,  SEATTLE 

Specializing  in  Chemical  Foundry  Testa  for  the  past  twenty  years 
we  are  pr^iared  to  give  the  most  accurate  and  reliable  service 
in  this  particular  line  of  work. 


OFFICES: 

Portland,  Tacoma 
Bellinerham,  Oakland 
San  Francisco.  Seattle 
Spokane,  Ogrden 
Los  Angreles.  New  York 
Kobe,  Japan 


Albers  Bros.  Milling  Co. 

8AV  ntAVCIBCO,  OA^ 

Cereal  &  Flour  Millers — Importers  &  Exporters 

Uhipown^rm,  Stsamshlp  Agmim,  Charter^xs,  Frttlirlit 

Oontxaotors,  XiuRiraiio*,  Sbippinfff  Ctommisslon 
Wavalioas*,  Bondsd  Waarahonatt  and  Dook  Owners 


MILLS: 

Seattle,  Tacoma 

Ogrden,  Oalcland 

Belling-ham,  Portland 

Los  Angreles 

San  Francisco 
Cable  Address: 
"Albers"  All  Codes  Used 


Patterson  Lumber  Co. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Fir,  Spruce 


and 


"Comlumco" 

Cable  Address: 

Code 

A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition 


White  Pine 


Pacific  Creosoting  Co. 

Incorporated 

Wood  Blocks  — The  Silent 

Pavement 

All  Kinds  of  Creosoted  Douglas 

Fir  Products 

•Tacific  Creo-Wood  Pipe"— 

Creosoted  Wood  Stave  Pipe 

Mo$t  CompUU  Office :  Northern  Life  Buiiding 

Tunt^TmUing  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

uluudS^  Plant:  EAGLE  HARBOR 


Asbestos  Products 


Paper,  MillbcMrd,  Plastic  Cement, 
Pipe  Coverings,  Aabeetos  Packinga 
and  Roofing,  All  Styles  Steam  Pack- 
ing and  Brake  Lining. 


ALBION  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Manufacturers,  Seattle,  Wash. 


COMPLETE   SHIP-YARD 
MACHINERY  FURNISHED 

We  have  equipped  a  great  number 
of  the  steel  and  wooden  shipyards 
on  the  coast.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  proposals. 

The 

Ferine  Machinery  Co. 

Seattle  U.  S.  A. 


Pacific  States  Rubber  Co. 

Mill  and  Marine  Supplies, 
Coen  Mechanical  Oil  Burn- 
ing Equipment,  Mechanical 
Rubber  Goods,  Wager 
Furnace  Bridgewalls 

51  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
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CARR  &  IRONS,  Inc. 

11  Broadway,  New  York 

Buying  Agents  for 
Foreign  Houses 

Send  us  your  indents.  What  do  you  wishlo  buy? 


THE  CROCKER 
NATIONAL  BANK 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
United  States  Depositary 

Foreign  Trade 
Exchange 
Moneys  and 
Credit 
Information 


Cable  Address: 
CROCKWOOL 


Capital,  Surplus  and 
Undivided  Rrofits  over 
$6,000,000.00 


A.  N.  Jureidini  &  Bros. 

Incorporated 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
Manila  and  Cebu,  Philippine  Islands 

Importers  of  Cotton  Piece  Goods 
Leather  Goods 

90  Per  Cent  of  Their  Imports  Come  From  U.  S.  A. 


The  Jordan  Company^inc. 


Weighers 
Samplers 
Forwarders 


Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Tacoraa,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  Jordan  Stores 


12^-1252  First  Avenue  South 
SEATTLE 


General 

Warehousemen  of 
Oriental  Products 


Ship  Builders 

Having  a  modern  and  up-to-date  yard  on 
the  Pitt  Biver,  B.  C;  Contractors  with  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board  of  Great  Britain 
and  With  the  Republic  of  France;  Ways 
for  vessels  up  to  5000  tons,  and  unlimited 
capacity. 

Harbor  Improvements 

and  General  Dredging  Estimates  Furnished 


The  Pacific 
Construction  Co. 


Vancourer 


Limited 
Standard  Bank  Bids. 


British  Columbia 


Establidied  1908 


Telephone  Elliott  3731 


I.  F.  LAUCKS 

CHEMIST— ASSAYER 
—METALLURGIST 

Specialist  in  Oriental  Oils 
Bonded  OflBcial  Inspector  of 
Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers 
Association  and  New  York 
Produce  Exchange. 

99  Marion  Street  SEATTLE 
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E.  C.  WALSH,  Shipbuilding  Materials 

27  years'  experience  in  the  Lumber  Business. 

Acted  as  Lumber  Buyer  in  British  Columbia  for  Imperial  Munitions  Board 

for  27  wooden  vessels  of  2800  tons  capacity,  requiring  41,000,000  feet  of  timber 


804   Yorkshire   Building 
Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada 

Specialties: 

Ship  Timber,  Spars,  and  all 

Ship  Finishings  in    Wood 


Qright  and  Galvanized 

Wire,  Iron  and 

Steel  Bars 


VAN  BRUNT 
J'RODUCTS^ 


i 


Iron  and  Steel  Sheets 

Plate  Glass 

Wire  Nails 


J.  A.  VAN  BRUNT  &  CO.,  Inc.    Ertabiwed  iw    112  John  Street,  New  York  City 


Y  A  R  R  OWS       T.t  fl      Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 

Shipbuilders,  Engineers  and  Ship  Repairers— Shipway  and  Craving  Dock 

Builders  of  FAST  STERNWHEEL  AND  TUNNEL  STEAMERS.    Makers  of  LARGE  MARINE  CAST 


STINGS 


Cable  Address: 

"OTCO  SEATTLE" 


Branches: 
New  York 
Tokio 
Osaka 


C.  T.  TAKAHASHl 

EXPORTER  AND  IMPORTER 

212-14  Fifth  Avenue  South 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


President 

ORIENTAL 

TRADING 

COMPANY 

Incorporated 


Established  1835 


UNION  INSURANCE  SOCIETY  of  Canton,  Ltd. 

FIRE     MARINE     AUTOMOBILE  western  Canada  branch  office: 

309-313  Yorkshire  Bldg.,  VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 


Creoeol  Disinfectant 

(Creolin) 
Creosol  Sheep  Dip 
Cresylic  Acid 
Navy  Pitch 
Pine  Tar 


STANDARD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

TACOMA,  WASH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tar  Bi-Products  and  Industrial  Chemicals 

We  manufaelure  also  a  eompleU  line  qf  Fertilizers  and  Irueetieides 


Coal  Tar 
Sheep  Dip 
Naphthalene  Flakes 
Caustic  Soda 
Soda  Ash 
Sodium  Nitrate 


WALLACE  SHIPYARDS,  Ltd. 


Builders  of  the  First  Ocean-Going 
Steel  Steamer  in  Canada 


NORTH  VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  Canada 

Established  1898 

Builders  of  Steel  Ships  and  Marine  Engines 
Ship  Repairers  Two  Marine  Railways 


TACOMA  DREDGING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

GENERAL  DREDGING       TIDE  LAND  RECLAMATION        HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS 
510    NATIONAL    BANK    OF    TACOMA    BUILDING     -     TACOMA,    WASHINGTON 
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Seattle  Warehouse  Company 

"SERVICE  FIRST" 


Bonded  Wardnwaea 

107-109  JACKSON  STREET 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


CROFTON  HOUSE   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS   X^:'!.^^"^^ 

Society,    London.    Games,    Riding.    Healthy  Situation, 
coast  climate,  similar  to  South  of  England. 

Principal,  Miss  Gordon  (Newnham  ColL  Comb,) 


Large  English  staff  highly  qualified  and  trained.  Prepa- 
ration for  University  matriculation,  for  examinations  of 
Associated  Board,  London,  and  of  the  Royal  Drawing 


Wakefield    &    Company     Merchandise  Brokers  and  Exporters 

2701  L.  C.  Smith  BuUding,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

SPECIALIZING    IN    CANNED  AND 
SALT  FISH  FOR  EXPORT 


Our  Leaders: 
WAKEFIELD'S  KIPPERED  HERRING 
AND  CANNED  SALMON 


'Circle  S'*  Brands 


DYESTUFFS  •  CHEMICALS  •  DRUGS 


''Circle  S» 


PETROLEUM  AND  COAL  TAR  PRODUCTS 
Soda  Ash,  Caustic  Soda,  Phenol,  Saccharine,  Calcium  Carbide,  Naphthaline,  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Pigments  —  Dry  Colors,  Epsom  Salts, 

Casein,  Naval  Stores,  Asbestos  Goods 

CENTRAL  BUILDING,  SEATTLE  CfM^Vi/l'^  T%      QlVf  ITTH  Jfe-  Cf^  Branch t 

Cable  Address, ''Ceedee  Seattle**  ViVFI\  mill    U.   OlTlll  Fi   €X.   \^\J .  S7  LIBERTY  STREET 

All  Codes  MERCHANTS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


DOLLIVER   &   BRO,,      619-21  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  U.S. A. 
LEATHER  FOR  SHOES,  BAGS,  SUIT  CASES,  ETC. 

Box  Calf,  Willow  Calf,  Tan  Box,  Patent  Leather,  Royal  Calf,  Vici  Kid,  (black  colore)  Sole 

Leather — Machinery,  Nails,  Eyelets,  Inks  and  Shoemakere*  Supplies 
Estoblished  1868.     Western  Union  Code,  A.B.C.,  5th  Ed.  Imp.      Cable  Address,  "Dolliver" 


f«l 


OLYMPIC  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 


MARINE  ENGINE  CASTINGS 


SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


ROYAL  TRADERS,  Ltd. 

C«bl«:  •ROYTRADE",  Seattle  ImpOlt   Blld    ExpOlt    MeiChailtS 


Our  Specialties (    Steel  Plates,  Tin 
Plates,  Rails,  Wire  Nails.  Pig  Iron. 


Importers  of 

COPRA.  OILS 
VEGETABLE  WAX 
SHELLAC.  GUNNIES 

Correspondence  SoUeiied 
British  and  American  Iron  and  Steel.    Direct  Shipments  to  Oriental  Ports. 
C.  I.  F.  Quotations  Furnished.  459  CENTRAL  BLDC.,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


OCEAN  BROKERAGE    CO-    &    OCEAN   WAREHOUSE    CO- 

CUSTOM  HOUSE  BROKERS   U.  S.  BONDED  STORAGE 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  FREIGHT  FORWARDERS       WEIGHING.  MARKING,  SAMPLING,  RECONDITIONING 
FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE       DISTRIBUTING.  CONSOLIDATING 
Head  Offices:        .  W.  R.  COLBY,  JR..  President  Branch  Offices t 

762  Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.  **SERVICE  FIRST"  2141  Commerce  St.,  Tacoma.Waah. 
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THE  KEENE  COMPANY,  335  Broadway,  New  York 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 

Exporters  Cbemicak,  Pharmaceuticals,  Dyestuffs,  Aniline  Colors,  Drugs,  Oils.    Imi)orters 

All  Natural  and  Native  Products.    Your  Consignments  and  Correspondence  Solicited 
Cable  Address:  Razorine,  New  York  All  Codes 


MATTTlVr'     TTQTQ  ramsey  oppenheim  co, 

iTJljr\X  J^X  il    VJF         RJM.  VD    1^    VD  618  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  BVC. 

Guaranteed  Lists  of  Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters,  direct    mail    advertising 

Buyers    and    Sellers  — eJl    ckssific^Uons.        Wholesale,    Retail.  NoU:  Foreign  buyer.  dauringooonecUon.  in  thi.  country  can 

Banking,  Agncuhural,  Manufactunng,  etc.  Send  for  free  catalog  cable  instructionfl  to  us-we  win  send  letters  to  proper  parties 


TT^Y^is^r   \Sr     r*iiffA    J8r   f£\      IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS         Shipping  and  Commission 
nenry     W.lylllie    Ot    I^U.  2  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  CalTrU.S.  a. 

IMPORTS:  Beeswax,  Coffee,  Copra,  Feathers,  Kapok,  Hemp  Fibre,  Gums,  Kauri,  Copal,  Damar,  Vegetable  Oils  of 
all  kinds.  Spices.  EXPORTS:  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Machinery,  Hardware,  Chemicals  and  Drugs,  Paints, 
Dry  Goods,  Canned  Provisions,  Shoe,  Dyes,  Rosin. 

BANKERS:  The  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank.  Cable  Address:  **Gutte."  Codes:  All  Standard 


Lumber  Products,  Limited     "•°'?S::u^B.c'!^^2f*"' 

SAWMILL  AND  PLANT  lu        r  r 

NEW  WESTMINSTER.  B.  C,  CANADA  «^^^^     «^^  ^^J^l^77^    «^ 

BOXES,  BOX  SHOOKS,  WOOD  TOYS 


ijkm  ^'TA\^¥C"|J      ~R'RO^      ^^ENTS  FOR  American  express  co. 


Invite  oorreBpoadence   from  Shippets  wishing  coKMignmenU  for 
Canadian  Points  cleared  and  forwarded  to  destinati<Mi  promptly 


CUSTOMS       1218  Government  St.,Victoria,  B.  C.   VICTORIA,  B.  C— The  first  Port  of  caU  for  all 
BROKERS     SkippmgmiFcn^dingAgenU        ~™rdji;r*  t  S?b:'^Si"'.:^'SS'K^ 


COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  TZT  t^  ■rSXX^^' 

ESTABLISHED  1884  f^^.  Uniyergity  Examination,  etc.  Preparatory  class 

1157  Rockland  Ave.,  VICTORIA,  B.  C.  fo^  g^aU  ^^yg     Resident  Staff  of  University  Men. 

For  particulars  apply  to  Headnuuler 


CHEMICALS  -  GLASS  -  DRY  COLORS  "^"^^^Skhco 

RED  LEAD,  DYES,  BASIC  LEAD  SULPHATE,  MAGNESITE.  LITHARGE,  ORES  AU  Standard  Codes 

L.  H.  BUTCHER  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK                             AKRON                             SAN  FRANCISCO                              SEATTLE  LOS  ANGELES 


JOSEPH    D.    SHAKOW       S-IO  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 

Manufacturer  of  Waterproof  Garments 

For  Export  Trade  Exelusively 
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Dale  &  Co.,  Limited 

107-110 
Pacific  Bldg. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Marine 
and  Fire 
Insurance 


PIPE 


New  and  Used  'pS^^ 
BOILER  TUBES 

Valves  and  Fittings        !  Screw  Casing 
Tested  and  Guaranteed 

VXCIVIC  PTPF   CC%     Main  and  Howard Straets 
^^^^M.rM.\^  rMJTEj  \^\J.   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Commercial  Importing  Co* 

Coffee — ^Teas — Spices 

>//)>/ 9  WESTERN 
lUlZ  AVENUE 

SEATTLE,   U.S.A. 


Seattle  Engraving  Co. 

Printing  Plates  for  Evecy  Purpose 

917  Western  Ave.,  Seattle,  215  Maritime  Bldg. 


G.  H.  Cottrell,  Ltd. 


Official 
Weighers, 
349  Railway  Sireet,  Vancouver,  B.  C.        Samplers, 

Customs  Brokers  and  Forwarders.    Bonded  and  Free 
Warehouses.     Oil  Tanked  and  Freight  Diverted. 


U  O  C  AK   tr AK  D  sEA-mX  u.s^. 

Raw  and 
Dressed  Furs 


Correspondence  solicited  for 
connections  in  Northwestern 
States,    Alaska    and   Canada 


The  PhUippine  Net  &  Braid  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

343-345  Juan  Luna  Manila,  P.I. 

Wanted— Conneelioiu  with  manufacturera  of  Hat*.  HtUtera"  Maleriala 
Dental  Ineinunenie,  Chemical  Products,  Dyes,  Gums,  Glues,  Cigar 
Ribbons,  Paper  Goods,  Hardware,  Etc.} 
Satisfactory  referenoea  will  be  forwarded  upon  requesL 


C.  E.  Disher  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^^^^^da*' 

Seattle  Office,    DUher  LUt  Co.,    Inc.,     Seattle,    U.  S.  A. 
IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

Beans.  Peaa.  Rice.  Rubber,  Copra,  Vegetable,  Ajiimal  and  Fish 
Oib,  Lard,  Fats,  Tea.  Nuto,  Iron  and  Steel  Products,  Lumber, 
Salmon  and  general  produce. 


Alhambra  Cigar  & 
Cigarette  Mfg.  Co. 


P.O.  BOX  209 

MANILA,  P.  I. 

Manufacturers  of  Cigars,  Cigarettes  and  Smoking  Tobacco 
Dealers  in  Leaf  Tobacco.  Apply  for  IllustralM  Catalogue 

Cable  Address:  Alhambra.    Codes  used-  A. B.C.  5th  Edition,  Wes- 
tern Union,  Lieber's,  Bentley*s,  Excelsior. 


G.  E.  de  VRIES  &  CO. 

EXPORTERS— IMPORTERS 

Established  1912 
Amhem,  Holland    San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Singapore,  F.M.S. 


Bataria,  Jara 
Kobe,  Japan 


§fe!tk>NG  SHIP'S  TELEGRAPH 


BEARING 


SAFETY 
TYPE 


A  strictly  modem  and  superior  Equiinnent 
Sue,  Accurate  and  Dependable 

Internal-Combustion  Steam  Engine 

Colman  Dock  Company      Seattle,  U.S.A. 


C  Gardner  Johnson  &  Co. 

Ship  Brokers,  Exporters,  Importers 

Managing  Agents,  Johnson  Wharf  Co.,  Ltd. 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 


Western  Supply  Company 


(Inc.) 


Mills,  Engineers',  Ship  and  Contractors'  Supplies 

61-63  First  Street 
Portland,  Oregoo 


W.  C.  GULLIFORD.  President 
F.  I.  GULLIFORD. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 


The  Asahi  Glass  Company,  Ltd.  japan 

Cable  Address:  Glass.  Tbkyo.  Codes  used:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Editton, 
Private.  Western  Union.  A-1,  Bentlev's 
Makers  and  Bzport«n  of  Ordinary  Window  Olaas 
Band  Blasted,  IfasUn,  Flntod,  and  Oolorod  OlaM  in 
BinflTle,  Doml-doubU  and  Doublo  Tbiokneas.  Anaiial 
oapaoity  84,000,000  sqnaro  foot.  Ono-thlzd  of  oatpat 
azportod. 


136-140  FRONT  STREET 


nil  O  1  1S6-140  FRONT 

Inos.  I^ealy  newyork 

e/  In  business  since  f865 

Rosin,  Turpentine,  Pitch,  etc.  Packers  of  the  cele- 
brated PINE  TREE  BRAND  Pure  Spirits  Turpentine 


^©^ 


rowioN  omen 


SHANGHAI.  HONG-KONG 
YOKOHAMA*  MANILA. 


SEATTLE.  U.S.A. 
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Teleirraphio  Address  i   Aands,  Shanifhai 

Codes  used:   A.  B.C.'    5ih  Edition.   Beotley's,  Lieber's 
Western  Union  and  Private 

Andrews  &  George,  Inc. 


1  ^Foochow   Road 


SHANGHAI 


Principal  Importe  ^-^,,^{  s^SSfcs,'*s^°Si 

American  Watches  and  Clocks;  American.  British  and 
Australian  Produce,  Swiss  Milk,  Motor  Tires,  Type- 
writers, DupUcators  and  Copiers,  Filing  Cabinets,  and  all 
classes  of  Office  Appliances,  etc.,  etc. 
Pnnpinftl  FvTW^rtA  ^«  '^o^k.  Albumen,  Oils,  Seeds, 
iTinCipai  riXporiS  Beans,  Lard,  Vegetable  Tallow, 
Skins  and  Hides,  Bristles.  Tobacco,  Cotton  Waste,  and 
different  classes  of  Minerals. 


KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Inc. 

30  Church  Street,  New  York 
Steel  Products,  Hardw€ure, 
Machinery  and  Leather 


KNAPP  &  BAXTER,  Inc. 

OCEANIC  BUILDEVG,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Importers,    Exporters 

Food 
Products 

and  Allied  Lines 


DIRECT  SELLING  AGENTS 
FOR  MANUFACTURERS 


Cable  Address:  ''KNAPTERCO' 
All  Codes 


Cable  Address:   Bailey,  Manila 

Bailey  &  Sidford 

MANILA,  P,I. 

Steyedores 

Gompradores  and  Salvage 

Contractors 


CAL-PA 


^co;> 


FiTO  First  Aw&rds 

P.  P.  I.  E. 

3  Gold  Medals 

2  SllTer  Medals 

All 
Tllehest  Awards 


We  are  specialists  In 
the  Manufacture  of 
Ready  Mixed,  Paste, 
Ship,  and  all  other 
Paints  and  Varnishes, 
and  experts  in  the 
exportation  of  same. 


Cable  Address:  CALPACX), 
Oakland 

CALIFORNIA 

PAINT  COMPANY 

MMufMtaren  tlnot  I88i 
11th,  12th  and  Pine  Stnets 

Oakland,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


Send  for  our  literature,  oolor 
cards,  and  catalogue  of 
**ETery thins  Reliable  in 
Paint  and  Varnish**.  English 
and  Foreign  Editions. 


Canada-Oriental  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:     Montreal.     Cable  Address:  "Blouln"  Montreal 


Bkport  from  Canada: 


Wood  Pulp,  Aflbestos,  Steel  Products.  Hn  Plate, 
Chemlcsis,  etc 


Import:     SUka.  Braids  and  Hats.  Produce.  Cotton  CkXKls,  etc 


K.  H.  Scheel 


Phone 
Ell.  5886 


Naval  Architect 

1226  L.  C.  SMITH  BLDQ. 
SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


DBSiaNER 

OF 
MERCHANT 


SHIPS 


SURVEYOR 

APPRAISING 

BROKERAGE 


Tugs,   Barges,   Dry    Docks,    Cannery   Tenders 


Kehoe  Display  Fixture  Co. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Display  Fixtures,  Wax  Figures 
and  Papier-Maohe  Forms  in  the  West 

541  Market  St.,     San  Francisco 

Exporters  should  hare  on  file  a  copy  of  our  new  144-page  illus- 
trated catalog,  whidi  will  he  sent  free  on  request. 


P.  J.  Scale  &  Company 

Cargo  Surveyors  and  Appraisers 


485  California  Street 
San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
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REILLY,  MULLENER  &  CO.         Foreign  Freight  Contractors 

MARINE  INSURANCE 

Comspondiiig  a^enU  in  the  priodpal  porta  throogbout  the  world 
We  Solicit  Your  Inquiries 


Genend  Offlooei 

11  Broadway.  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addreaai 

Reymull,  New  York 

Naw  KnaianH  Branch  i 

OU  South  Bldf.,  Boaton.  Maat. 


Memberat 

Maritime  A«o.,  Port  of  New  York 

MerobaoU  Aaan.  of  New  York 

AUo 

Managnra  Broome  St. 

Warehouaea  Inc. 


CRAWFORD-HARRIS  ^Jerv i^ce: 

Buainaaa  getttnc  advertidnc  written  and  placed  in  any 

pwblfciatton  in  the  worid.    Correapondenoe  Invited. 

Arrancementa  for  repreaentation  aolieited   from  publioa- 

tiona  in  tl»e  Orient,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Suite  1422  Standard  Bank  Bldg.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


North  Pacific  Trading  Co. 

1327  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg.        SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

UNEXCELLED  FACILITIES  FOR  PURCHASING  ON 
STRICTLY  COMMISSION  BASIS.  CONSULT  US 
FOR  ALL    REQUIREMENTS,    LARGE    OR    SMALL 


Macondray  &  Co. 

YyI  O     ^^'  ^^  ^^'^  Maraga 


MANILA,  P.  I. 


All  Codes 
Cable  Addrem: 


•MACONDRAY' 


General    Importera 

and 

Shipping  Agenta 

Principal  Importi  — 
Floor,  Hay.  Grain, 
Coal,  Anhydrous 
Ammonia,  Ex- 
plosiyes,  Eto. 


Y.  SA  TO  4  CO. 


Ship  Brokers 


General 

Commission  Merchants 

KOBE,  JAPAN 


m     -mm  r>\  24  California 

T.  Miwa  Company  sanlSSLoo 

Cable  Address  "Miwa,**  San  Francisoo. 

EXPORTS--Stee].  Steel  ProdaoU.  Tinplate,  Nails,  Chemicals, 
Dyestnlb.    IMPORTS— Canned  Fish,  Beans.  Seeds,  Oils, 
general  Japanese  products.  Ores,  Chemicals.        


Established  1849 


Macondray  &  Co. 

Export  -  Import  •  Insurance  •  Shipping 


San  Francisco 
220  Saniome  St. 


New  York 
2  Rector  St 


Cable  Address,  "Macondray" 

Codes: 

A.  B.  C.  5  th  improved 

Scotts— Al 

Liebers  &  Bentleys 

Western  Union,  new  and  old 

Direct  Connections 
American  Manufacturers 

RAW  PRODUCTS 

Export  Agents 

FAMOUS  Bear  Brand 
SOLE  LEATHER 

Russia    Manchuria    Siberia 


Liberal  Advances  on  Consignments 

Furs  of  All  Description,  also  Other  Approved 
Merchandise 


PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


G.  W.  McNEAR,  President 
Cable  Address  **PelroIprod" 


OF  CALIFORNL4 


433  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  U.S.A. 


Benzine,  Motor  Spirit,  Gasoline,    Distillate,  Kerosene,    Lubricating  Oils 

and  Greases,    Cutting  Compounds,  Launcshing  Compounds,  Waxes 

Sheep  Dip,  Stock  Dip,  Orchard  Sprays,  Tree  Sprays 

Insecticides,  Disinfectants,  Wood  Preservatives 

Bank  References  and  Depositories:  Canadian  Bank  of  Conunerce,  S.  F.  Branch;  Bank  of  California,  National 
Association,  S.  F.;  American  National  Bank,  S.  F. 
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LIMITED 


Overseas  Merchants 

An  International  Organization 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
201  Sansome  Street 

PARIS 
12  Rue  Gaillon 

GLASGOW 
174  West  George  Street 

KOBE 
No.  40  Akashi  Machi 


OFFICES 

NEW  YORK 
233  Broadway 

HEAD  OFFICaS 

SEATTLE 
L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

LONDON 

Daihwood  Houge 

No.  9  New  Broad  St  E.  C.  2 

Cable  Address:   NORTRACO— All  Offices 

Except 
Cable  Address:    CORFIELD— London 

Dashwood  House 

ADDRESS  AMERICAN  INQUIRIES  TO  SEATTLE  OFFICE 
ENGLISH  INQUIRIES  TO  LONDON  OFFICE 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Export"Iiiiport--Machmery--Engineering--Sundry 


CHICAGO 
72  West  Adams  St. 

HONGKONG 
Hotel  Mansions 

TOKYO 
Marine  Insurance  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES 
548  South  Spring  Street 


This  organization  strives  for  and  enjoys 
with  its  present  clientele  a  condition  of 
mutual  confidence  and  respect.  This  is 
the  basis  of  successful  international  trad- 
ing. It  offers  Its  services  and  connections 
in  the  markets  above  to  any  further  mer- 
chants and/or  engineers  who  demand  these 
qualifications  in  their  correspondents. 


BANKERS 

Seattle  National  Bank 

Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Company 

Irving  National  Bank 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank 

Credit  Lyonnais 

Bank  of  Canton,  Ltd. 

International  Banking  Corporation 


Seattle 

Chicago 

New  York 

London 

Paris 

Hongkong 

Kobe 


We  issue  simultaneously  a  "Market  Review"  in  America  covering  American  markets  and  at 
London,  a  Market  Review  covering  Engli^  markets.  We  will,  upon  application,  be  pleased  to 
forward  copies  monthly  as  issued  to  prospective  clients. 


^ 
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The  Uchida  Tradiug  Co.,  L.lu.    Mr.  Nobuya  Uchida,  President 

The  Uchida  Steamship  Co.  Ltd. 


(The  Uchida  Eisen  Kabushiki  Eaisha) 


82,  Kyo-machi,  KOBE 

General  Cable  Address 
"Uchida,  Kobe" 

Telephone  Sannomiya 
Nos.  585,  1322,  3322 


Managing  Director,  T.  Kasahara 

Codes  Used 

A. B.C.,  5th  Edition 

Bentley's  and 

Private 


The  Company ^8  Fleet  and  under  eonstruetion  total  80,000  tons  d.  w. 


The  Uchida  Trading  Company  Ltd. 

Head  Office:  82,  Kyo-machi,  Kobe 

Adviser:  Mr.  S.  Kubota;  Managing  Directors:  H.  Kurasawa,  S.  Kawasoye 

General  Cable  Addresses  Codes  Used 

"Uchida,  Kobe"  A.B.  C,  5th  Edition 

"Nobuya,  Tokyo*'  Bentley's  and  Private 

General  Commission  Merchants  (Imjidrters  and  Exporters) 

Ships*  Agents  and  Broken  for  Sale,  Purchase  and  Chartering 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENCIES:  Tokyo,  Osaka,  Nagoya,  Moji  Taipeh,  Mukden.  Dairen,  Shanghai,  Calcutta, 
San  Francisco,  New  York,  Seattle,  London,  Marsdlles,  and  Buenos  Aires  (Argentine) 


The  Uchida 
Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Co.  Ltd. 

I6I9  Yafnashita-cho,  Yokohama 


The  Teikoku  Yogyo  Kaisha  Ltd. 

Arita,  Hizen,  Saga-ken 

Factory  for  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  and  Earthen  Wares 
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J.  ARON  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 


95  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Importers 


Cable  Address 


Exporters 


NEW  ORLEANS 
CHICAGO 


LONDON,  ENG. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SANTOS,  BRAZIL 
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With  Luxuriouf  Stsarnr.rs 

S.S.  -FUSHIMI  MARL" 
S.S.  "i^il  ORI  MARl  • 
S.S.  "KASlllMA  MARU" 
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OFFICES  IN  AMERICA 
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